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Main  Question  put^  and  agreed  Uf. 
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The  House  divided;  Ayes  98,  Noes  64 ;  Majority  44. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  :~Bill  read  the  third  time,  asui  passed. 
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Union  Bating  (Ireland)  BiU  [BiU  23]— 

Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — ( Jfr.  WMahon)    . .     763 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to  add  the  words    "upon  this  day  six  months," — {Sir 

Georae  CoUhurtt) 
After  debate.  Question  put,  ''That  the  word  'now'  stand  part  of  the 

Question  :  " — ^The  House  divided;  Ayes  77,  Noes  61 ;  Majority  16. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — ^Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 

mitted  for  Wednesday  next. 

Central   Asia — Box7in>AEiEs  of   the  Afohan  States — ^Motion  fob  ak 
Addbess^ — 

Movtd,*^  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praving  that  She  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  Copies  of 
uie  Memorandum  on  tiie  frontier  of  the  Badakshan  and  Wakhan  provinces  of 
Afghanistan  drawn  at  the  India  Office  from  maps  and  information  furnished  by  Sir 
Henry  ^  Bawlinson,  tog^her  with  the  Despatch  on  the  subject  from  the  Government 
of  India;  and,  of  the  sketch  Map,  showmg  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Afghan 
territories,  assented  to  by  Oovemment  of  India,  and  adopted  by  the  Foreign  Office," 
—{Mr,  Rylands)         . .  . .  . .  . ,  . .      771 

After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


Tramways  Provisional  Orders  BiU— Orrfw^f  (Jfr.  Arthur  Feel,  Mr. 

ChicheiUr  Forteseue) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  76]  •  •      772 

lletropolitan  Tramways  Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)  Bill— Or<fer<?rf  {Mr.  Arthur 

Feel,  Mr.  Chieheater  Forteseue) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [BiU  77]  . .      772 

LORDS,  FRIDAT,  FEBRUARY  21. 
FoBEiGK  Decorations — Motion  foe  an  Addeess — 

Moved  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for.  Return  of  any  corres- 
pondence that  may  have  passed  between  tiie  Foreign  Oiffice  and  ihe  Government  of 
fVance  with  regard  to  decorations  that  might  be  offered  for  British  subjects  engaged 
or  employed  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  Paris, — {The  Lord  Houghton)  . .      773 

After  short  debate.  Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  withdrawn. 
HoBSES — Our  Supply  op  Hobses — Motion  fob  a  Select  Committeb — 

Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  this  country 
with  regard  to  horses,  and  its  capabilities  of  supplying  any  present  or  future  demand 
for  them, — {The  Lord  Mosebery.) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

And,  on  Monday,  February  24,  Oommittee  nominated : — list  of  the  Oom- 

mittee  . .  . .  .  •  . .  .  •     782 

COMMONS,  FRIDAT,  FEBRUARY  21. 

Pbivatb  Bills — ^Railway  and  Canal  Companies  Amalgamation — ^Reso- 
lution— 

Moved,  That  all  Bills  of  the  present  Session  which  include  among  their  main  provisions 
any  of  the  following  objects — 

(1.)  The  transfer  to  any  Railway  or  Canal  CJompany  of  the  undertaking  or  part  of 
the  undertiJdng  of  an^  other  such  Company ;  or 

S2.^  The  transfer  to  any  Bailway  or  Canal  Company  of  any  Harbour ;  or 
3.)  The  amalgamation  of  the  undertaking  or  any  j>art  of  the  undertaking  of  any 
Railway  or  Canal  Company  with  the  undertalang  of  any  other  such  Company, 
shall  be  referred  to  a  «i  oint  Committee  of  Lords  and  Uommons. 
After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to. 

Resolution  to  be  communicated  to  The  Lords,  and  their  concurrence  de- 
sired thereto, — {Mr.  Chichester  Forteseue)  . .  . .     783 

Central   Asia  —  Boundabies   of   the   Afghan   States  —  Question,  Mr. 

Seymour ;  Answer,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  . .  . .  . .     786 

Oalway  Election  Pbosecutions   Expenses — Question,   Colonel  French; 

Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington      . .  . .  . .     787 

Aemt — ^Ybomanky  Unifoems — Question,  Viscount  Newport;  Answer,  Sir 

Henry  Storks  . .  . .  . .  . ,     788 
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Oalway  Election   PRogifltiTioirgi^BliribF  Doiwiiii; '  to>>»MQiia[|iion;/l)OhI  jx 
Mitchell  Henry ;  Answer*  IbtiAi*c»aej^QfBteraJ[  . .  . .     788 

AnBwer,  Mr.  Bruce  ..  ..  ..  ,  .    .  «.     789 

StTPPiiY^^Ordi^  fi(^  Ckmis^ttee  roQuct);  MotmL  mj^dfi^  ftnd/QuAAion  {t^eposed^^ri 
'*That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  tte  Chaurt'Wr    :  h'  ,  .^tA 

South  Atrica — Questions,  Observations;  Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler;  Reply,  Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen :— Debate  ttierebtt.;'.    Hi 3  atrrfi'Jrfl  to  Y^^ctteJ^SBO 

'  DBPAiTibirfix  &tPENi»W^^  iCi«5'  Sa!.*:  W  Si^BawiXMotioAt. 

FOR  A  SiaJifcfr  €k)inttT*B!i5'^-iAii^*&eiii"P*6]^^  .'•r'Mi..)>  n.,iU  t./la 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  ''That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question  in  oidear>to^Add'ti^d 
words  *'a  Select  Cmnmittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
erJHting  principles  and  practice  which  in  the  several  J^hlio  ^>^^]^tmeBts  ^dt^pdiea^  .  p 
regolaW  thtt  purchase  an4  sale  9f  materials  and  storos/' — (Mr.  JETo/t/M^j—instead 
thereof         '  ..  ,.  ...  .:  .,''808 

Question  proposed,:  **  ^fhat ,  th«  words  ^prpposed^  to  bq  left  oaf.  stan^  port./ 
of  ^e.  Qiaeatiou ;, " — ^Afte^r  debate,  i^enwien^f  oy  i^^ye,  tpHhdfawn,    / 

THifB  SOABCITY  OP  OOAL^-iMOTIOir  rt)B  lA.  SSHifiCT  COMinTTBB*--  -    •   / 


Amendment  proposed,  ,       .  '   '  *       '  ;   ^       '     '  "^ 

To  leave  out  &om  the  word  <^That'^  io  the  end  <^  lihe- Question,  in  order  to  add'tjiw 

words  *'  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  present 

deamess  and  scarcity  of  CoaL.ana  report  theiAon  to  Uie  HQuse,"-r(jrr.  MundeUa^ 

-instead there^  ..       '  ^^^^^ -^^^^ ,^oW-(^T^L.jrJ^^ 

After  short  debate.  Question,  ''That  ibe  trords  proposed  tb  be  left  otit 
stand  part  of  liie  Question,'*  put,  and  negatived: — ^Words  added: — 
Main  QuestioA,  ft%  a^Mdir4,  pi4^ /  «q4.  ;a|vCM<^- ^^^rr9elect  Committee 
appointed. 

And,  on  March  4,  ComJuittSenowtteaS^/^-lfitst  cjf  W^ffimiftil^  -vpwjifi^g 
SUPELy-r-Oon^nittee  upon  Mm^  nexfr.  {Btptrfe  c<mjut«d  piit: J- 

LORDS,  MdNDAY,' P^BItTJA^T  J4.  '  ,  '  :' 

NAvy-«-HLMwaL  **  Dbvabta-hon  "— Posxposbmott  oy  JJotice — Observatipn^j^ 
The  Ewl  of  Camperdown ;   Reply,  The  Earl  of  IJamipr^e  >^S4ort 
debate tliereoft  .*  ^^  \  .      ,v       \    r   j  *^r    ^29 

Chubch  Tempobalities  Commissions  (Irelaio)) — Puecha^bqe  Jtor  Puaj^qh 
— Question,  Observations,  The  Earl  of  Longford ;  Reply,  The  ^Earl  of 

Kimberley      •*     ,   -  r  r  r  //- i>:r '  ^ '?  A  tma.  .  T  "     ^^^ 

COMMONS,  M0NDAy,.FEKBl[7A»y  24,,  f    (..,,,) 

Uotveesity  Education  (Ibeland)  Bill — ^Thk  Cot/H<Hfri*-Qu€toa0ii8y  L6rd 

Robert  Miontagti  I  Answei<8,  M».  Olflidstona  ...  ,.r    (82 

MsTBiaWmofiTs  AimMaA8Vfi3M-*^l2B<ijmAi30N^^-QuestiQ^  S^iitj^;,  ./' 

Answer,  Miv  Qbieheater  FozieMie '       >;   J.'     m       .'    »v    .  .,  >.     ^33 

Ibish  Land  Act,    1870 — The    12th    CLAUSE^^Queetioi,  .}dr4  W^ah^; 

.Answer,  Mr.  Qladstqn^.       , ,     .    »       :  *,•  •  '       ; ;  ,  ,  ,  i;    P^^ 

Central  Asia — ^Boundabies  of  the  Afghan  States — Qiiestiou^  ^i^;  James 

Elphinftope;  An»^e^,  ^.  QlftdstQife       .,...,.   ^  j  ,.. .      .,  [^     /uh/^'^ 
Sttbply — Order  for  Committee  read;  Motion  made,  and  Que^^9;o.^^qp(]|i}^  ' 

**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair ;" — .   ,    ,         ^ ,  ^     ,  n    ,    a 
Abmt — Length  of  Sebvicb  of  Rboiments  in  Inpia— ^BEBot^uTiq^t— .^'  ^ 

Amendment  proposed,,  u-  .  * 

To  leave  out  from  the  word**  That  "to  the  end  6fihe  Queetioi.in  order  <Jo  add'thi^  >! 
words  "in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  term  of  Stt^doa  of  *BtgiiiMite 'Sn  India 
>ought  to  lift  Bttaisfi^'^^lColoml  J^0rtU(oti}rr^Mi^  the|;9Pf        r  •     .        .        ,  r  • .  <  |838 
Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  ^taiul  part 
of  the  Qujestion.:  ?'•' — ^i&er  debate^  4JDft^ii4»p^^*  ty  leave,  i9iii^ra%en. 
Main  Question,   ''That  Mr.  Speaker  da  now  Wve  t^e  Cfta^^'' ,put,  and 
agreed  to,  .  , , 
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(In  the  Committee.) 

Statement  of  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  introducing  the  Army 
Estimates       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     856 

Moved,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress," — (Sir  John  Pahington)      881 
After  debate,  Motion  agreed  to. 

Custody  of  Infantfl  BiU  [BiU  67]— 

Moved,  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time," — (Mr.  W.  Fowler)      884 
After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — ^Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  aom^ 
mitted  for  Friday, 

TuENPiKE  Acts  CoNTunrANCK — 

* 

Select  Committee  tippoinUd,  **  to  inquire  into  the  Eleventh  Schedule  of  <  The  Annual 

Tumioke  Acts  Continuance  Act,  1872/  "~(ifr.  Ethb^rt)  . .     885 

And,  on  February  27,  Committee  nominated  : — ^list  of  the  Committee. 

Inttruetum  to  the  Committee,  that  they  have  power  to  inc^^uire  and  report  to  the  House 
under  what  conditions,  with  reference  to  the  rate  of  interest,  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, maintenance  of  road,  payment  of  debt,  and  term  of  years,  or  other  special  ar- 
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Bailways  Provisional  Certificate  Bill--  Ordered  (Mr,  Arthur  Peel,  Mr,  Chioheeter 

Forteecue) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  78]  . .  . .     885 
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"     QUiestion,  Lord  Robert  Montagu ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladfitotie  '•      .;    t898 

The   Rj^;.l8i43^-T-^  §p£fi^ia 

Uhiviuwity  Education  (Ieelaiu))  Bill — Questions,  Mr.  Horsniati ;  •  An>  lit 
sw^rs,  M^.,GJpd6to^e     ,^,     ,.,     ,^    ,,.g  j^^-fff^^^r^fffA  eto'A  noit/;tnmfiro3  9iSS^ 

After  short  debate,   Question  put:  r-|T|^^rHpBW  ^ff^fybokf^^y  wol 
■^,  Noes  6e;_,l^^oi:ity.^g66...   ^, ,.,   ,,,^  , ,,.  ^^  .  ^^ ,,  ,  „^^  ..j  ..  .,    ,        yr..  ,.,.,^,^r^ 

MEETiirG  ^•PAkij^A3itofr--M<ynoi^  5?o»  Ai^  AtoRB^^  ■  >- J"-* -"r^- 

Jf(Wf^,'^TKat  ifii^iiriiftle  Aiddi^li^yeseht^to  Hi^^est^/pkyfai^  th$t^e  1^  Ij^;- 
graciously  pleased  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  oi  smmndttirtg  Pitrliaikent  ^ 
no1r)kiteiithqki.tiie  ka(:iveek  pf »iKoy^ber,fiiitadQoiOdnce  tnt|i  liifl  Fifth  Rewfthitkb  of  UA 
the  (>)|?^t^QQ.(W  J>4)lic;:^i?8iiifi#^  .,^/L         .   ^'>i]''>in)  902 

To  leaye  out  from  the  word  "  That    to  the  end  of  the  Question,.  jmt^/0^^:jtOf.^d\,th^^^ 
words  "  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  time  of  the  day  at  which 
the  House  ^hoiil^aswinhle,  the  hpoTS  du^riaig,whi^h0|^j[^^9jgiiiy)^o^f^^ 
fjEft  foril^^ilyunsaatio^  pl^umia  business,,  when  the^usiiifesQ  mtroduoea  oy  £Eei:  J^-*  .; 
jesty's  Ministers  should  have  nrecedence.  ancl  what  Notice  8hould_be  given  of  any 
pro|k)8kl  W  ali^r  the  tiMe  Ul3rhi^4ie  Bd^it{fflitt^3bm^i|(^Sei&ft^1^      1^00  J 
)^ui^El«^'?l-r^ifiJ. iftWp*^alto,>^-dnrt€^  -    A  ^  -  «  '  .''   ^  ■'\  '    ••  -'■  /  Vf  .  -  -  ■ '^  ' 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  lefb  out  stand  part 

of  the  QuestionTi''^^-iifiefeLdab8te,ia6^^  by  led.ye, 

withdrawn,  r  .i    ,     >    'a 

Hi^ry-rADMIKALTY  Ag)SfflEIrtatiBAljI0a^>^Ite80t>^Jt^gBr-^  : f    'i  lliU    .]''  :.../;         '^-aL 

Movetk  i^  T^uii)  thiit  H^D^is^iauordaii  ito  repsodyi  certain  <  deleoto  Jin<  4ha  ^adHn&istisitioik  of  < ; '  A 
the  Admiralty,  recommends  the  Gk>vemme9^\|;o  t^Jw  ^taiy>mid0ra^c^  the  ptjopfifiy:! 
of  adWstwij^  t^t  depajjnient  hy,,iy^^  ^  a  ^Secretof^,  State  ^aj^ 
appoixitUig  to  tiie  omceB  of  X;on|a:r)Iler  and  df.  Supenntendent  of  Her  Majesty,  s  Dock- 
yard^^rsb^  il4ib  ]^6^d6&  pi^tidd  knd^l^ge  of  ^lid  duti^it!^'  h^  t^  dlfMiscrge''  ^ 
and  also  of  altering  tiie  rule  which  limits  their  tenure  of  office  to  a  fixed  tenln^  ot.^^oa^^  ^•^ 
— {Mr,  8t^^f^^,,.\^^,  ^v>  v.  -^^    '^\',   '^.I), '-t  ,-1  -jf  ii;-'J  f 'Hi    , '^■>'.\.  ;.'^  "  r  .:    -.^  *;^w,^9l9 

A^r  short  debate,  Amendment  proppp^tjf..  »  t.  /^  ].ir ;  -:.:  -nio)  ,    ..1  ircM/i'j 
To  l^ve  out  the  words  "  Secretary  of  State,"  in  order  to  insert  the  words  **  a  Board  of 

^^X'^^.^i^M^\^aw^''^^^^y'^^'''^.  943 

Quefitipa  p)roposed»,.'>Xhatthd  ^ovdsvv^ fietxraieiEBjiL^ €tattft^ sta^  pafi") of  v '^.  ^0 
the  Question :"  —  After  further  debate.  Amendment,  hj^mfft&t^toUk*'*^ 

Original,  Question  put:  ^^Tha^  Hotlse  dimM ;   Agres  13,  Noes-  114^*,    ' 
Majority  101;  >•    -'  ' ''  ■•  1      '      '■  '         '     -  '    '     '  ■  ' 


:•  [  0' 


r 


Becord  of  Titl^  (Ireland)  Act  <ie66)  Amendfibietit  Bni"^  ,      ; 

MoSS  ^S^^S'i^S^^iS^        Weid  the  ^^To^^  oij!t!h^^^^^^ 
Eecord  of  Title  (Ireland)  Act,    1865,"  ordered  {Sir  Rohert'  Torrenij  * 

8irfXJi^9in^,0^M3hkii^)J^v^nktiJ^  ^^-^^^^ 

. .; [first  time  [Bill  79.]  ,^..r,I,i  d'    HA  -t   //:  \L 

Public  wt^iffilp^ciittfesBntCBmsf^^^  y  I,  ^  '^'-  /  ^ 

'  iAw*(?,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"— (ifi'.  Salf)      '      .  /    963 
After  dhort  debilte,  Il6ti6!a  agr^ed^io  >^tkll  re^d  a  s^ond  tiUie,  and  cent' ,    '   ' 

Moved,  J[  That,  flie :  BiU  ibe  oocfionitted  to.  ^  Select  Cbmnitt«d,"^ritf^. ;      " 
I.  ,i,£ereeford  JETope:) — ^After  further  short  debate,   Questibb  pdt ^^^^-^^^ '' 

^111  eommttted  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  for  Friday,       ij  .  /-  f .  u,  ) 


Land  SMMkesiitr^O^Vtd^iMXM^i'ilt'reiim^  pmtMh-^sAt  ' 

Jiii8rea4.*li©  first  time  [BiU^Jfi)    t\f.  ,inf^i<L     jf-*.;::"!/'.  ri  nU-'-l  Jn-J  .m"iv  u;i  •    971 

DrimiaS^  aftff^'Mtt(mAiiMr*tlf  i4kr4k^I^  ^''  ^ 

^<^fTCir-Or£fer<«f  (ifr.  William  H(hi^  MiM^^, '  Hfi-,  J6aMer)j  pr^mtki^'^rtiT^^  ' 

1^6  Commutation  Acts  Amendment  BUl—Ordei'^  {Mr.  :kkiui'r.'Vtvtdn;  )^t^.' 

Bouverie,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Magniac) ;  i>23a^|^,flpd  l»^,ttie,ftpp^;^f  [WW.m.K.  ?7^ 

irw<Mf,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time/'— (JMr.  (WwH/lin^    '  T/    972 
Amendment  proposed,  talpjwr^.  w^  ^  VW^ '  TPO^^r^ '  w^^t.  tl^^f  o^^d  .of. 
the^  Q^Q§^n  ,^  /add,  %  wpr(^[".jU3?on  tl^a  ,4^:,w^  ,i»Lcmiih8»"--r{fl^»>: 

After  deb^Ae^;Qii66tkm  :ptA  ^^f  9ALfft'the.iVK)Fd  <iLOw^  stand  pait  df  the • 
iiO^i  Question:"— The  HcyiiseWM'ifotf;  Ayes  48;  Noes  181  j  Mkj6rit>r  188.  '     ' 
Words  added: — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  i^f^wf  i^h-^-^^fll''  -^ 

Labonr^!^'  Cot^tftes  *  (8cotlail&)  Bflt^^^ft^W'  (jtfj*.  Jb^^^^,  afr;  i£*ciM*fftftri 'JirV-.^  j 

BardU/f'SA-  €k^pi^B4lf^r;Mi*.Phrk^f)  \' ^Susetft^i  atid  Wfld  tii^'firt«  little  [Bill^Sa]*    '1011 

Local  A^QTernmf^  JKatiriGts  ^Ckmaolidatedi  Rate) .  mk^Qf4^»',0^  {Mr*  J-tukm  ,  ^ 

JohmUm,  Mr.  Francis  Powell,  Colonel  BriselipretimM^mneL  i>^ad  tiie£v6t.ta&e[BUllH}  iai2 

Chehea  Water  Bill  [h.l.]—  ' 

Mwed,  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read:  12^/-^-^  2fe  jZwrrf:  F(ifmoUer^\  i  /:..;/  r  /^ ;  404* 
AmtednUGaitni0tf«^,  'ia.rleav^  ont  (^'nOw/')  and  insert  ('^ttMsr  day ^  si±     ^' 

h&0t,^^ii j^^^$^^l(:(o^  ^Qt^^fition,  T'haJ  r'now'*)  sfa^iid  'part  of  lli^ Jtfo- 

^'  ^M$8olved  in  the  Negative ;  and  Bill  to  be  read  2*  Mf>  (^  iix  monthe. 
Division  List,  Contents  and  Not-Coiit«itd'  '  :,t^  .1  •.</.,  ^     J^  ^^'  ''^•V '1023 

e,,>    - ^'  '  -  '■  ^  ■T^oOMitOl^S,^  ratfBSi)At,  !.HSlBEUA]feY'  27. '  • ".  •' '  •  ^. . '  • 
CharifUfy  (km^  iMil^^»iadEManhMntidf^»ek  BiU^MtM '  t0  "^feit  'U  a    ''' 

Moved,  **  That  Standing  Orders  Nos.  7  and  203  be  suspended  in  the  case  of  the  ChaHng 
Crofl^  Wid;^i<^ria«'Hm1wrtAieiMi^ ^^^yppdach; -BOJ, ^and tAafr  thtf  jBjll  .bo  >*efei£red 'to'  ia>    '  * 
Select   Committee   of  Nine   Meml^,  Five  to  be  nominated  bv   the'Eooae^  «ad^ 
Four  by  the  Ck)mmittee  of  Selection,  and  that  they  be  empowered  to  consider  gene- 
r^y  andjjj^ft  i^iep^ftflQl^^ag^O©^^  ^^^  jgp*i^kw#it  Afcl**cl»,*tr?Oy.; .. 

^^^^^J,  Q^P.stion  Pul^  JT^^^^r  .House ,  (?ft;t«  {-^hj^  72,.  I^oe^  :i  ^7  jji ,  ^ 


Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone        ..  ..  ..  *     -v. ^'1031 

Coal   Mines— ImiNDATioNs   of   ^o^$3m^*^%^yl^^i^  ^Vq^^ 

Answer,  Mi;,  .BruG^  ,_,,- .^  ,^,  ;■;   l^  .,,.,;.,;  .^  V.i.  '    •  v/iosi 

UiOTEi)  ,|3;rf7M--^p3raTOj^  on.  :i^;  flfioH  SasAS— Q#^^rtkl!n,  Mr-  Gtoudey-;.  :  / 
Answer,  Viscoiint  Enfield    . .  . .  . .  . ,  1032 

Oakadiai^  Bdti9S)iiftVttftBoiiBBt'>8:  £oiKT4*^Qu88tion,  iSir  John  Hay ;  Answer; 

Vi»«?untiBi{fieJdi      •»    ,      ..        •  :*  ,,  .,1032 

Abmy— The   Mutiny  Bill— Qieslidn^  Bb\  '^.  Johnstofr;  Answer,  Itfr.'    , 
Cardwell        ii^y  ^  i*"'i  -  \'M  -"  ^'  ^^  '  'i:  *    ^  '    .;•    *  •  '    '^ '   ':.  1033 


iF^fVary 27.]  ...  .;    ^R^l 

Abmy — ^FiOHTma    BJgrwmsw    Boidisb8 — Qnefition,    Sir   Wil£dd   Lawson; 

An8TOr,Mr.'<3ara<reU'         .-.'         '     ^'  ..  -  ^/  ;    ./lOSfS'   ^^ 

OENtftAiCk  Asia — ^The   '' Im^juasDiiTE  Zone" — Questioiiy   Mr.  Montague 

Guest ;  Answ*,  YMfcount  Bnfiftia      -       •.'',,.  ...  10S.4 -^' 

Abm^  &TIMATE8 — SoLDnsKfl'  Pay  AND  l^Tioi(8 — Questlond;  M^jdr  Afrba!3i-        ^ 

not;  Aaawer^ Mr.  CAMwell '  ^      '  '        '..   '  '     ..  ..  Iti^i     ^ 

ABMY-i-YBoitANEY  ANTs>  VoLUNTEEB  Adjtjtakt^  — '  QuGotion,   Sir  ^oniV    '    ' 

Selwin^IKbet^bn';  Ansle^r,  Mr.  CaH^dH  . .   '   "  -  "      \  .  ',     . .  10i5^    '  ^ 

ABMt'-^tNeTRTTCTION    TO     QFFICmS     Oy    THE    AUXI^JARY  FoBOitt — ^U^ifeoil, 

JuBiiy' {Ireland)   Act,    1872 — Claws   Asmzbs — Qaestion,  Mr.    Bk^Y  -"^^^ 

Answer^  The yargueas 9f  Tjfjarttin^fi    ,^ ^     r             ...       ,        ,    ,.,  103a     ^^ 

Univbbsity    EibuoATioN    (Trelat^)  JJff'L  TT  AEFrtfUygP  ,  tj^annixioii^  i           ' 

QuestionB,  Mr.   GK>rd<m,  Lord  Ko1>ert  Monta^,  Mr.  C.   3^.  Lewis; 

Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone       ..               *     ..     "'              ..                    ..  108ft  ^ 

Ibeland^Galway  Election  Pboseoutions — Question,  OolonelStaat^  Knox ;  i  ^> 

Answe*;  Jfr. Glftdatone        ..                   ..                   ..                   ..  104<J 

ObNTBAL    A9li---AFaHiKl8TAN     (NOBTKEBiN)     BotnpABY  —  Mr,    PoBSYTH'0 

MISSICfl^—Qu©8i^o^J]Ur.O0D9rn0^AJl8wer^ifc  Grant  i^^  ,.  1041 

BaiihWy,  ajtid  ,qai»^  Tr^?  Bm.  [Bill  343-  .     .      .,    .     n 

Moved,  ^' That  the  Bill  te  now  read  avfle<K)nd,,time,^!-^--(^n,  .Cl^J^^    .    t 
IbrUsfiue)  ^     .»,        ,  .       ,  , ..     r  r.  •  '        '-.       r    '        ,.  1,642     ., 

After  ddK4KMotib^^^;t«o:^B^  ^^^'^ 

for  ThuTiday  next.  '         ^^ 

SUPPLT--<?(>n«»a;?r<Mf  in  Oommi«;^ei-^ABkt  it'IIJ-^ 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  '^Tlata  nunlMr  of' Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 
ing \2^^%^  li^Wfi^iiaip^d^s  the^aoryioe  <d  th^  pinited  Eingdaoi  of  Gx^t.  BriMa  ,  • 

"  *     '^    ^'    *     '       i    • '»        "  Rp(jjuita  f or  servipe  at  Homo  a^j 


togsessions,  from  the  Igt  day  of  Apfil     . 
»ve>"— (iZ^  Bemtary  qfStaUfor  War)  105>« 
AffcBT  debate,  Moved^  **  That  a  nnmber  of  Land  ForcM,  not  ^xeeeding  118,9(8,  &&,*' 
— (ifr.  WWiVimilmsfar)    f  ..    ■  ..  i4  ,^    1079* 


Question  again  proposed,  "  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces  not  eseeeding  118,968, 
&o.,"-^Jtfn  mi&nA  FmcUr  .Y-M<:^ti'inkii»i  ianS  Qosstion  put,  *^That  fii»  Ohair^ 

'  'man  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,"-^(^tr  John  Pakington :) — ^Thd 
Committee  (fiVwferf;  Ayes  169,  Noes  38 ;  Minority  126.  .    i      -  A 

Oommittee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again  ^P^-it>oi^*f*K*."  /  1         ^ 

Salmon  Pishetfes  Obniffldsaiondrg  M!l-;-^w-*»^<'  {^r,  Wintwrbuhm,  Mr,  S9Cf9iurp 

Brueij ;,  prestnted,  and  re^id  the  first  time  [Bill  86]    . .  . .  . .   1094 

L0BD3,  FRIDAT,  ¥SaSBSUABY  28. 

Their  Lordships  met;-n^«nd  haying  gone  .through  the  Business  on  the 
Paper,  without  debate  [Hcyuse  acyoumed.] 

COMMOire,  ITllPAT^^ 

Extbaditiqn^Tb^ty,  wira  PoRipoAi'T-C^  — Queption,        * 

Mr.  GilpJi ;  Answer,  viscount  Enfield      . .         '  1.  •,.  10^'*^ 

Abmy-^Medical  Depabtment — Dental  Sxjboxby — Question,  Kr.  Brewed';  ' 
Answer,  Sir  Henry  Storks  ^ . .  *''^^.u^'  *•■  .,1095 

Loans  to  Politioal  Pabties— Spain-^-Chables  Vlt. — Question,  Mr.  Staple- 
ton  ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  Ctoierafl         « •  • .  • ..  1095 

Tbahway  BiiX9^^^^U€i9tion«  Mr.  "Eykjn;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  1097 

Navy — GbbAnwioh;  Nata2<  CIolumb — Db.  ABM87iKONO---Que6tion,  Mr.  A. 

Guest;  AnswtBr,  Mr.  Goschen  •  . . '  .  •  .  •  1097 

NayY^-^tbaits  o^  MAOEiXAir— Quesiitte,  Sit  Jatli^s  Btphinftftone ;  Answer, 

Mr.Goschen..  .V"'"^'    .hU  .n,v  .  ^    m\  ^  (.;,;..,,  .  ...    ..j»^.109^/ 


IfmMfy  28.]  I{i^s 

Bu8f^)^jrD  Persia — ^Valley  of  the  Attebk — Questio%  Jlr,.  Osbom^; 

MEBfltt||rr    BmppiNa   Act — The    Steamship    *' Pebv  "  --  Qa©stio»,    Mr^   , 

B^&m\>iip;,^4^m^Xj,}^^^  '     .^     ...;,        ...       :  ,,,   1P99, 

Them:(V0K8Fula&    SerVicb — Question,  Mr.    Eastwickr;    Ajoswei,  •  Y^iscouart 

Pofli^iPppidB— The  Cape  Colony— PosTfL  Oo|fraAg|jp-TQw^tto^  Sajtt.f  ;     -^ 

P0S1R^t]piCE~HAIJPENNT    P06T-QfB^fJ;yn^^?^0^>  / 1^'   ^^Iby^  ;All8WW| 

SupralRM)rder  for  OomttritteG  read ;  Jiotioti  :piadG,  and  Question  propqsedi 
'*  That  Mr.  Speaker' do  xiuw  leav6  ^e  Ch^x :" — 

T]P()9^io*i?iE8 — ^Motion  for  a  Select  Oommittbb-^  f. 

AmBndip«ntrttr<)p)Wi^  •.•.'>  .It     i,  »-'i '    ..-    w^ 


^  im<bcttoiii  which  eirngfr^tioii  teW^^^  tK6  -obciil^bii  <^  Wfatfr  latidfl  idthin  th^ 
Emiflre,"-(Jfr.  Jf«^>,)-infltead  therppf ,  ^ . ^      ,,^      ,^   , ,.     ^    ^      ^    M^r^  ^ 

After  debate^,  Questipn^  "That  the  words  pxopoSed.  to  b$  left  Out' stand  ^      •  -  > 
]partofft^Wesfidn,^pufc,Adi^r*i^^^^^^  .      '    ..    1  .      .  . 

Main  Ifme^ii^n^  ^iJOfh^^t  M>.  Qga^^^.dp  np^rJ^re  4he  Ohaj^,"  j^t,  and     ^    ... 
agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— (?(mn(for«?  in  Committ^e-r-Aa^Y  BunicAaw*  .  j  :  ' 

(1.)  OrMflal  *Qtiefitf6n  [P^h.'  271  ligAin  pix)pb8ed,  "That  d  litimbfek'  of  Land'  FOTo6r, 
not  e&tecKrig  12)^,968,  be  riitonfiSned  for  th©  ftetvice  of  the  Uiilt^  KJtigdom  of 
(Jjeat  Btftaitt  dtid  frtlattft,  aiid  fox  B^ipOts^  for'ttte  tt^inln^  of  IWcWto  fotiiemce 

^kV^Home'  and  AhfoKd/  indudhig  Het  M^eflt/«  Indikn  Poflbe^oliB,  from' the  ist    ' 
day  of.A^ril'ISTato^edlstda^iof  ManshlST'i^inolttnve.V    ,  11^3 

Wh^upon  Question  again  proposed,  <*  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  n^t  exceeding 
1 1 8,968^.  &c^'':i--iMr. .  JF0fif¥  JowUr  .i)^AIter:  d)eb«le,  Quesljon  put :— The  ,Com^ 
mittee  divided;  Ayes  43,  Noes  158;. Majority  115/  . 

OriginaH^neatio»  jwb,  and  *f^*firf  ^  t         '  .» 

(2.)  £6,032jW0y .  IPay^ )  AUQwanoea,  >  Ac^  -  of  iI^Mwl  Fw^Wr-Aiter  .short  debate,  Tote  , 
agreed^tt^         -v  ^v   •*""'^   -  a-'^v,    ^  '^■'.»    ,4;     ..,  i.-.   <;.»;•    i.    ^  r^r,  .....•..■-'    ;         ^  ,»,  ^^1155 

f3.)  £46,800,  iKvine  Service.  <.  i      :;    ,f'     a         /,      . 

(4.)  £27,000,  Administration  of  MUiyU^;y;  ^AtlC-  ^r.  -^^i,  ^,,  ,,j  ^.  ,  j     : 

(5.)  £247»400,  Medical  Establishments  and  Services? 

[6.)  MoMt^nade,  a&d  Onfistiesi  prapoaiad,  *1ThatA  fm  1^ 'fgpy#?gr^lg^#>^^)t»  i    r    i.  , 
.  gncited  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defiay  the  ChaNfe  fo^  Mihtia  Pay  and  Allowances,  whicK 
mucome  in  course  of  payment  from  the  Ist  day  of  April  1873  to  the  31st  day  of 
March  1874,  inclusive"  ..  ..  ..  ..     1155 

After  short  debate,  Motion  made,  and  Qdedtlb'xl  pr{fp6sei^  >'Thalt  ft  ll2m,;iiot  exceeding 
£785,40^  &c./* — [Sir  Duvid  Wedderbum  :) — After  further ,  short  debate.  Question 
put:4tte*onfiiafee'^r4^l«^;  Ay^  •  ^ 

OnginalQ|tt8lfioti(]^,'ilBSl'*^;¥«f  to.  -      ->     >    'i      /       •  ;>    * 

(7.)  £78,900,  Yeomanry  Cavalry. — ^After  short  debate.  Vote  o^vis^cf  to  .,     1157 

(8.)  £430,300,  Volunteer^ilgrb:^^  ,)  ..1158 

(9.)  £123.200,  Army  Reserve  Force  CmcmiEng^&iklledTentoohers). 

B^^t^tions  1»  oe^repoi^e^  upon  i^o>^fc>^/n6k:t;,Coinn4ttee  to  aiiag^ajn, 


.   LORDS,  MONDAY,  MARCH  8. 


TBE.£n!i:6  op  Arbiteation — ^Monow  for  an  AiDRBds— * 

MoS^,'  ^  Tfciirrij5>Aittb  A'dah^'Wi^es^ritt^  %6  "Ret  Mtjerity,  jfrayhig'that  dfl  Treaties 
or  Conv&t]Otal^byL^xiai!eIt'ldi^«ted  <iu^stic^  V^eeA  ^Great  Biitsm  end  a  Jonlgn    ' 
poMfMt  BX9  referred  to  Arbitration,  may  be  laid  upon  the  TaJbila  of.  bpth.  Housei  of- 
t>arliAme^/$^^,^feekii  p^^^^^fj^  m^f^^.  fi^WP^':— (T>^  I^r<f  Ompbdl)  ,    , . ,  i  1 59 

After) debate,  on  Question?  Hesohed  in  the  JStegatwe.  .  .  , 


ZJlBBBX)Fj 

^ifareh  8.]  '  i   s^y^^^4ge 

Epping  TarestlBfll  :(No.  t'9)~ "  / .  "V  'r-  •  ' -'  ^'    -'"-■'  ^'^uL: 

'JWw(>i,  "That^at^feini)inWr6aa'2%^— rf»(^^i^f  of  si^:^^         /':.'*ii7a- 

Afteif  A'Ott  (libaite,  Ttfotioii  o^Wto.*— Biu  tead  2*. accordifigly,  and  coin-'  ^'-  '^ 

-  %>iY^<f(?  to  a  Committee  of  the^Wh(Ae  Souse  6^  ^itbnday  the  t7M  /iw^oW.'  *        , 

Q9ICKi^ioN8    IN    TkE    AkmY  —  Question,    Observatipu^ ,  ^fhe   i)u^,,oj/ 
" 'Ri(^bmon4 ;  E^p|y,,,Tlx^ Jtf arq^u^s, of ,L8^p€^  ,    ..         '^     ,,    *.*'il78: 

^irttftates  WidowB  aiid  Children  BiU  [«*u3— /V^'^^'  (^llW^Xor*  Okimifir(i)ir 

COMMONS,  MONDAY,  MAEQH  3.    ,     ^     .. 

Univebsxtt  EDyoATioi^  (Ikblani))  Biu> — ^Notioe  of  Motion,  Mr*  MikheU     / 

Hjeniy  •*  ,.  •     .►  •*  '■    *.   1181 

LBTTEBa    PATBinf --^  Qizestiony  Mr;  J.  Goweird;    Answer,    The   AiA(»ne2^    ! 

Gteai&ral  ..  ..  ..  ..  ',       ...  1:182 

fitisH  Bills — Question,  Mr.  Vance;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Hartm^ri    1182 
Judge   of  the   Probate   jlsd   Divoeoe    Couet — Quedtio/n,' Mr.  Eaikes^   '  ' 

Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  ..  -  '..  4.      '  .'.HSJ* 

The  Geivsva  AwAttD^-Question,  Mr.'  Goldsmid  $  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  . .  li'83 
Post  OPFtCE — iNtf i/l'jyitf ientlY  '  Stamped  Newspapees— Question,  Mr.  E^.  N.  j 
'   '    Fowler ;  Answer,  Mr.  Monsell  ..  ..       ^  , ^  l^S4 

Meechant  Shipping  Act — The  *'  PEEtr'^-^Questions  deferred,' "tfir.  flambro ; 

Observations,  Mr.  Chiche8t^^Stni6B6ue,  Mr;  BnM;e    '  . .  '    ^  '■     '     . .'  H|&^ 
SpAiN-*(lae8tion,  Mr.  "Whitwsll ;  Answ^,  Viscottn*  Bafield  . .  . .  1  iB5 

AjftMY— MnjTiA  Pekmanent  Staff  Sebgeants— Question, 'Mir.  Wingfield   ; 

.    Baker ;  Answer,  Mr.  CardweU  . .  . .  » / 1185 

Ai^iY — ^The  New  Pay  Begitlations — Question,  Major  GeftOijfJl  ^ii;  P^?«?y.  ,/. 

Herbert^;  Answer,  Mr,  O^xdwejl  • ,  . .  , .  1186 

Univerpity  Education  (Xreland)  BiU  [BUI  55>- 

Moved,'  '^  That  the  Ml  be  now  read  a  second  time,'' — {^Mr.  Ohdgtatie)     . .   1186 

'Amendment  proposed, 

To  le^TO  pift  innn  ihe  ^€fexi  ''lliat"  to  the' end  of  the  ^^iiBstion, '  in  ordet^  tdMadd  iKe    '*>  * 


feltit^,l»e  4^  ^y  to.  state'lo  thofiou^  1^  nsBhsm  of  tiie  tw«ut3^-dght  pettfdAt '        '  T 
who  it  is  proposed  almU-  at  &r«t  i^oo^tHute  i^e  oedJQiBly  loeiubert  <d  thtt^  Cotmcil,''-^ 
(JTr. -Swri?^,)— instead  thfli;^!,  ..  ■    i 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  \i^  left  out  stand  part  l' 

of  iJie  Question:  " — ^After  long  debate,  Motei^  **  That  the  Dpbate/be  . , 

toow  a^oumed," — {Mr,  Sbrsman :) — Motion  agreed  ta : —  Debsite  ad-      / 

yoi^n^^till  Thursday,  ,.    '  .  .... 

Mutiny  ^BHir-Ortkred  (Mr.  S<mktt9h^earUi\   Mr:  Seonin^p    Cm-dicelL,   Mr,    CMitip^lf^'   ' 
Bannet^mofi)  ..  ..  ..  •     ,.'  '    ''..   1277 

'  LOEDS,  TUESDAY,  MAECH  4. 

Motion  amended,  and  agreed  to,  1     '!   I    li 'H 

Ordered^  That  tl^eye  he  laid  before  th^  P^use^- Betwjx  vi  the  umbeiB'Of  ^rittit,'WiJdI  -'•J 
Fowl,  and  Hares  and  Kahbits  sold  by  the  Xacensed  Gbme  Dealers  in.£n|f|and,  -Wgji^'  , 
'  '  send  Scotland  daring  the  year  1872. 

OOIjfMONS,  T^ESpAY,  MAl^CH  4. . .     .      ,      /. 

Bbthnal  Green  Museum — The  Tueneb  DEAwi2fGa^-Q«es(»<ais,  Mxt  Ohaibd 

B^ed;  AiiAwera,.Mr.»  Baxter,  Mir.  iW*.E»  Forst^r  ...  .»  1283 

Police  Su^EEANNnAxioN— Question,  Sir  John  Ogilyy;  Answer,  Mr.  Bnue    J  284 
Post  Offich^The  .  Anox4)-Ixajuan  MAit»— Qi^9tum>:fiir  Daitd>  Wdddeav 

bum ;  Ajiswer,  Mr.  Monsell  ..  ..  -    '  iwj  J284 


Mbtbopoutan  Boabd  of  Wobxs — TEAJsrKBaivjxa  u^  Tiai^M$aBaBC/Lrj^in*fA 
n-  J  -0ATHKDRAV-»^ue8ti(n;i,  JCr,  Boifrmgr  j  Aajswe?,  CWanel  H^pg      '       . .  1^285 
EiiLWAy  -OpjdCPAjjinEp  AW  .xhb  po^  'T^iiDE-rCluestiou^,  lifx,  JT^B,  3wttl\,   •  / 
Mr.JEjj^^T^lA^  •<  w  1286 

ER^VbitJNTEEB  Kjevebw— Question.  Mr,  Henry  Samuelson :  . ,  ,    , 


(Eerarz  Palatine   op  Dubham — ^Thb   Queek  v.  Cotton — Questioti,  Mr.    ' 
WheelhouBe ;  Answer,  Mt.  Gladstone       . .  . .  . .  1288 

County  Coxtbt  Judges — Minute  of  June  1872 — Resolution —  ^ 


^Er¥4ti^  with  Foeejon  Powers — Resolution— ^  ^      .'    i ./   .  ' 


/ 


Mji^tpANTiLE  Marine — ^Mowcflr<iJ'Ofl/AJiiiAtf>t>aBfcs*t-^.' <;•  ■-  '»  -i/"  ,-'..''':i.vi '-<.^ 

W,  ''  That  an  Tinmhlfl  \  A ^Aaeia  "ka.  nMwuMl[AH,>/\.PrMr/Ma{ikainf  t  v>k<nf^Tiar^^Ai:rftlin..wiTlilm  y :        -^ 


Ameiidttifer*^r6pbsed,  ,.    .    ,.  ,/       .         i 

• '  fTb  lea^e  out  the  words  •"  an  humble  Address  be  presenteil  t»  bet'  ilajesty,'  praying  tilat ' 


f^  ^  ^l^jesty's  s^mjM^nV^T  thfef  mnpds^.  -f)*  «Qii«titiiting^.'ft  Gomtadtoibn'  lid  inqbirer  iiifco     .' 
upon*  oath  ana  report  upon," — {Mr.  Clay^) — instead  thereof  »   ,.-.     ,.  •  -      .    j  »,«<.i534 

Queg^yvi  propo^y  ''  That  'the  ^orcLs  proposed  to  be  1^  oirt  stand  part 
of  tiie^  QiieiBtfon^"-^Affcerlon^  delate,  Aiixeiidment  and  Motion,  by 
leat^,  «^Arfr/W». '  t  \ 

PARTJAywnH^nBusiNEaa  o^  the  House  (Opposed  Bu%iness)^^i»o1utio^-^    ■ 
Mov^^  Ihatv  dxcd|>t:fbria  Mcm«y.BIO,''fio  OW^o* *Jife  Day  or  HotSceof  M6tion  be  td^en ' 
after  half-^tst  Twelve  of  the  dock  at  night,  with  respect  tb  ti^ch'  Order  or  Notice  of 
Motm^ ^\^<j^^^ ;^p^p9piti^  on  An^e^dm^nt  /i$aU  ]£a/fei  :be6]i))>rintdd  .^m  :the  Notice  • :  I ,* 
Paper, iij  flf  Buch  Nptipe  ol  Motion ^lallonJwhave been giyan the  nwct grevioua 4fiy 
of  fflttin^i'ftiid^ objefctiotl^ shall  be  taken  w^n  uie  Notico^ip  cay^^" — {Mr.  Jbomeri^)    » . ,  1362 

AfW^ort  detate,  Amendmeni  proposed,  after  the  word  **  pay^''  in  line  2#.. 
to  insert  the  words  **  for  the  Second  Beading  of  a  Bill," — {Mr,  Charlm^.) 

Que&ti<KDLp9opo9ed«  ^^  That  those  worctobe  titiereintoried :  "— ^AftorfuraLex^^  >  ^^ 
Yr^jflhort  debate,  Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdraum. 

Main  Question  put: — ^The  House  divided;  Ayes  191,  Noes  37;  Majo- 
rity 164.  i  i''''  ^  -:    /A<i'.  r^\   "  '"''  1 

Married  Women's CPrdpeiN^  iftibt^a^)  Aineiicteieiit  (Nd.  S)    .;^' 

BiU  I  Bill  24]-.  ..    >   i:     :  t      - 

Ord#i5  forOanohatx^^recid  :-^Mbml,  *'  Thatlfr.  Speaker  do  now  l^ave  th^ 
Ob^^'^Mh.  Siavelify  mii)  ^     ..  ,.  ..1864 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  ''That,"  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  .or^^r  to  a^d  tiie-  ^ord^  '-^  this  House  will,  upon 
this  day  six  moith^,  revive  itself  iiito'  the  saii  Committee/* — {Hr. 
JHft«rAi»^^,Htoiteiid  thereof  "  .      , 

'Question  proposed,  "  That  ^e^trdk^^pi^posyd  ih  be  lefl  'but  fetand  ^art  of 
\  ♦'C  the  '^QaMicM  -.^--^M^d,  ^' ^dt  *hi  I)ebate   b^ '  now^  adiburnM,"— '        J 

i^ucandApriL  '    -^'      ''    ^     '-'     -^^  ' 


1 '.       ■  I  •    J .       ill 


TAEUS  OF  OONTBNT& 
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LoCOmothrai   oh  Boadt  Bill— Olifiv^  ClTr.   <7#ffJ^>  J6^    ryA»AjM  if«ii^  ifr.  . 

Frederiek  StanU^,  Mr.  Sick^  Mr,  Fmder)  ;  preunUd^  ajid  read  the  first  tune  [KIl  88]     1365 

Children's  Protection  IM^^ — Ordered  (Mr.  Muniellm^  Mr.  Andrew  JoHnttofi,  Mr,  John 

Gilbert  Talbot,  Mr,  Mikes) ;  preeented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  89]     . .  . .    1 865 

OOMMONS,  WEDNESDAY,  MAEOH  5. 
Municipal  Offloera  Saperannuation  Bill  [Bill  6]— 

Moved,  ''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — (Mr,  Rathhofui)    . .  1866 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leaye  outtiie  w<^  ''nowv"  -AUdaS^ibs.  e^dotf* 

the  Question  to  add  the  words  **  upon  this  day  six  months,  "-^Jfi^. 

Joshua  FiMen,) 
After  debate.  Question  put,  ''That the  word  'now'  stand  part  of  the 

Question :" — The  House  (Hvid^d;  Ayes  101^  Noes  44;  Majority  57. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 

mitted  iar  To-morrow. 

Salmon  Fiaheries  Bill  [Bin  19]— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time;"— '(J/^/JMIR^jrH)     -  . .  1873 
After  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  oommitUd 
for  Monday  next. 

Weights  and  Measures  (Metric  System)  BiSl— Ordered  (Mr,  John  Be^/amin  Smithy 

Sir  Charles  Adderley,  Sir  Thomas  Bazley,  Mr,  Torr^  Mr,  Baines,  Mr,  Fell,  Mr,  Munu, 

Jfr.  l>0fy/t«A);  j>r««ffi^e<f,  and  read  the  ftrst  time  [Bill  9tf]  ..    1880 

LOEDS,  THUBSDAT,  MAECH  6. 
Inteatatea  Widows  and  Children  Bill  (No.  3d) — 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2%'^— (The  Lord  Chehnsford)  . .  1880 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to: — ^Bill  read  2*,  and  eommitted  to 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  Tb-morrotc, 

Bastardy  Laws  Amendment  BiU  (No.  29)— 

Moved,  '*  That  the  House  be  put  into  a  Committee  on  the  said  BiU,^ — 
{The  Earl  of  Shafteshury)      ..  ..  ..  ..  1381 

After  short  debate,  Motion  withdrawn : — Committee  put  of  to  Tuesday 
next. 

JxmiES  Aorr  (Ibsliiid),  1871 — Question,  Observations,  The  Earl  of  limerick ; 

Eeply,  Lord  O'Hagan  ..  ..  ..  .,  1382 

COMMONS,  THTJESDAT,  MAECH  6. 

XTniysbsitt  Education  rinsLAim)  Bill — ^Notice,  Lord  Oeorge  Hamilton      1389 
Irish  Fishxbt  Loans — Question,  Mr.  H.  A.  Herbert;  Answer,  The  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington  . .  . .  . .  . .   1390 

FiSHBA  Lads — Obbat  Gbimsbt — Question,  Mr.  Seely ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruee  1390 
France — ^Thb   Cohmbboial   Trsatt — Question,  lix.   Bowriag;   Answer, 

Viscount  Enfield  ..  ..  ..  ..   1392 

Amnr — ^Thb   New    Pay   Ebottlations— Question,    Lord   Eustace   Cecil ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  . .  . .  . .  1393 

Amnr  —  Qratuitibs  —  Abhy    Cibculabs    1870-1872  —  Question,   Major 

Arbuthnot;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  . .  . .  •  •  1393 

Meechint  Ssamen's  Act — The  Smp  <<Pert7" — Questions^  Mr.  Hambroj, 

Sir  John  Fakington ;  Answers,  Mr.  Bruce  * .  . .  1394 

Navt — ^PosT   Office   Orders — Question,  Bir   John   Hay;   Answer,  Mr. 

Gbschen  ..  ..  ..  ..  «.  1395 

Univsrsitt  Education  (Ireland)  Bill — ^Tke  Selbct  Coioottes — Ques* 

tion,  Mr.  Mitchell  Heniy ;  Answer,  Mr.  Dodson  . .  . «  1396 

Eailway  and  Canal  Teajtio  BiLL--Question,  Sir  Herbert  Croft ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  . .  . .  . .  1396 

Merchant  Shipfino  Code  Bill — Question,  Mr.  Cozrance;    Answer,  Mr. 

Chichester  Fortescue  , ,  . ,  . .  , ,  1397 


^TXBIB*  OF  CONIHWrB. 
}%Ifarehe.']  '    fag$ 

Order  read,,  for,  resuming  Adjourn^  Diebate  on  Aij^niment  T»opQ8ed,-Trv 
V   to  Question  C^rd   Maxell  ^ -^  Ouestioii   again  9^^M :  ^-^i^W'^^ 


resumed— {Second  Niffhtl      ..  ..  ...  ..1398 


Oodiia«tttkfcL':«.jwt  /^  ^-i*  --".-^t  :>,,,j;.  •-  ^j--„^/  <,iU  [>:.   .,^.  *,  v    ,)    .»  1618 
Amendments  made :  — ^Eill  to  be  read  the  third  time  To-mcrrauK.  \  >        ,, 


*l{*     t'i    *  't  'f     jr;;  ,'     '   v»  , 


'    f'^  '■'    '■    ■        f-   «  .  .:  r      '   -It''   i:':  t     *».),»    ,.    -r  ,    i/-. 


'         '       IiORt>»,' FIGEBAY;  MAKeH  t.     :  ■  :> 

Cbdokal  Law — ^Newbury  Maqistbates — Question,  Ea^r  peVl^  Warr ; 

Answer,  The  Earl  of  Morley  ..  ..  ..   1514 

MifP04f  /'TJiat  *he.Bai  l^e.ww  re^  ?S?r^n^  JJh*h  of  fiichmpn^      r  . ..%  '^^^^ 
Motion  agreed  to: — Bill  read  2*  accordingiy,   and  commfie^  to  a,jC6n^-'* 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Friday  next. 


Wbjix  Opas?  om  Ajp»oa.— Iin^sxoN^  oj?,  mE  ,Ashantee^  -^  due8t^o^,    _ 

serrations,  The  Earl  of  Lauxlerdale ;  J^eply,  i^lve^JEaiil  of  Sombejcl,^  •\fc  1515 


f  -"' : 


.JaELAin>— DxT^XOT  Oow^b  p^  fl6ifflc£-^^est&)i]^4fr,^!^^    Ai8iriftr,'iff/'fl 
Gladstone     .^  p^.  ..  ..  ..1518 

Post  OpFioB-^iNsiTrncfEirrLY  Stampei^.  New^aj^^brs— Qi;i6stiott,  Mi*.  E.  N.' 

Fowler;  Answer,  Mr.  Monsell  ..    '  ..  ..   1519 

SuppLi«-T-(?^ iQr,0(wmittee  rea^,-  ikdio^^Mfef^lifitftftiegtfcHpri^biM^^ 
r^^.r     "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  CJtkir:''^  ,  .    ' 

Dbsbwcs  w  tira >C^i«piiaTr-BjM03:^i^r^^      .   r, ,  ,,:,  ^.•.  .,  , ,,  -r  •-/ 

Amendment  proposed,  '  t      . 

To  leaye  <mt  lionLtne  woiili  "  That''  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  orde^  to  ad^d  the 
..        >ir6ixlB^lU  House  is  <li(b^obthftttiie'tiii^ht«iMi^  HSg^grd-tOi  il 

*  '  ^  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire,  the  taxpayers  .of  the  Xftnt^  KtA^dosfii  d|Quld,ibe 
relieved  from  the  unequal  burden  of  taxation  which  they  ^ave  hitherto  borne  for 
Imperial  purposes  t  atiotiiiMt  ifith  £hi^iid1v  eidE  ITolonf^ihMLn  be  invited  to  contribute, 
py<j  in  nroDOTtioT^to  ;t8,  po^n^a^on  and  wealth,  8U(]h  anniial  cqntingents  of  men  or  such 
BuiSaof  ta^^  towards  the  defence  6f  Qie  Empire  as  ma jr,  by  armngesnient  betw%€fia  ' 
tite  'Home  ana  Colonic  (Governments^  be  herealterdiMiiied  just  and  nade8flBr}r/'-^(£«;4  . 
•    Eitstaee  Cecilf) — ^instead  thereof  ..  ..  .r^,  ^     .    r*    1520 

QttffMiia  {^piMed,  ^^That  iiia^onkpir0posedtotbeleft<m^$taadp{Lrt9£  i  I 
the^tiestii^ :  *'«-^Aftei<  debate,  Azo^dment;  by  lewe^  withdratfin*       /  /     i 

iNpsAf^BAWTAT  OAUGfE— RKQOLiTirioir— A^eji^entpyopo894»  '       '^    ^^^ 

Tq  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Qiwtwi,j^in^ord|er  tp  akd.  ^e 
^  ^  "'  *'  '         '  '     "^         *  '  policy  to  allow  a,  brea)c  of  gau^gje  in  the  fiaiiway     . 

^  _.,ntfr(intiei-lJow;i  6r:?e«hawTlra3id  th^to^'EaSt'^ '^ 

"'^    way^s^TB^otLidia,"— (ifnXfl*fi^,)— i^^  i''     '     ^  ^  '..  ;  '    '     -'i  -/^.    1585 

^,,j  .Qfii6stio^prJ[^s€idr^^^at'^©  wori  prbposed  ti  bef  1^  otit  stafld  ptefe of  '^ 
JIhe  Questicvi  s "— ^Aiterlcmg  debttte;  'Aiaendmeiit,  by  le^ire,  ioUhdtaHDn. 

IbXLAND— OvERFLOWIKa  OP   THE  SHANNON — ^ReSOLUTION — 

.  Amendment  priy^sbd,     '   "  ^  ' 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  '^dPhAi"  til/ ttl^  viid  ^f  tile  Quastitnv  ill  dMer  ftfb  add  the 

wenkf  ^^the'A^iils  bttis^  upon  a  ]iurg«pottioii  pf  l^relaiDd  by.the  periodical  flooda  of ,  -  t 
')?  f     the  Rhannofn  and  her  tributaries  are  attiibutable  to  the  state  of  the  nayigatio^  wo^, 
«^  ta,t)>^  jPgirieci  of  th0,ro^m]a«mdations  of,  ^e  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  , 
J     Act  6  ana  S  wilL  4,  c.  ^ ;  and  tSat ^e  navigation  Vbtks,  which  are  the  prOpettjr  bf'  •' 
the  Gk)vemment,  and  under  their  exclusive  control,  are  far  behind  the  "presttit  stefe'of 

YOL.  COXIV.  [thibd  series.]  [  ^  ] 
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SuppLT— Ibbland — OvBKFLOwnm  OP  ¥HB'SttDm(hf  >4int9tmed, 

eiteineeriBg  soianoe,  and  admii  of  great  im^roveiBeatftt  a  oon^taxatively  moderate  ooit ; 
and  that  it  is  reaaonable  and  right  that,  whilst  amply  maintaming  the^neans  of  public 
navigation,  measures  should  be  forQiwith  adopted  to  relieve  a  district  of  many 
liun(&edB  of  miles  of  the  vast  and  unnecessary  suffering  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  useleas 
impounding  of  the  waters  of  tiie  Brrsr  (BhiOmon,'' — {Mr»  'MitehiU  Mmpyf)--iDMb»d 
thmof  ..  ..  ..   1569 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  wordd  pfoposed*to  b^  left  but  MaiA  p»#  Of 

the  Question :  " — After  debate,  Amenmnent,  by  leave,  vHthdrawn. 

JCain  Question,  '<  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  ^ow  leare  ilie  CSiair,'^  ,ptit,  'and 
agreed  to. 

SITPFLY — eomid&red  in  Conumttee— Abmy  EsthcatSb. 

(In  'the  QoniBiMee  J) 

(i.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £86,000,  be 
tgiBcnted  to  Her  Majesty  (in  adSttidn  to  "Bm  snth  of  £853,600  alttady  vdtad  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1872-73).  to  defray  the  Charges  whidh  will  oome  in  oouxse  of 
payment  during  the  year  endmg  on  the  Slst  day  of  liarch  1873,  for  the  Establish- 
ment of,  and  £q>enaiture  inctffred  bjr,  the  Army  Purdhase  OommiBsioBflts^  ^and  for 
the  purchase  of  the  remaining  Oommissiona  of  Gfentlemen  at  Arms  "  . .  1591 

Moved,  **  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  agatn,"<^(iZjortf 

ElehOf) — ^put,  and  negatived. 
Original  Question  put,  and  «tgre$d  to. 
(2.)  £841,900,  Army  F&rchiBe  Gommiflsian,  9c^ 

Sesolutio&8  to  be  reported  jv^aaiMand^  next ;  Xlommttlse  .to  wk  agun 

upon  Monday  next. 

LORDS,  MdNDAT,  MAEOH  10. 

Abmt  KEOTTLATioir  AoT — ^AboiiITion  ^f  Pubohaoe — Quostian,  ObMrratioD0| 
The  Duke  of  Biehmond ;  Beplj,  The  Marquess  of  Laasdowne  :«^Debate 
thereon  ..  .,  ..  ..  ..  1692 

ABKY—- BeCBTTITB— NtTMBEBS  AND  QuAOTY — 

Motion  for  £6tum6,--(j?^2>ii^o/J2ii;A#iom{)  ..   1669 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to, 

COMMONS,  MONDAY,  MARCH  10. 

Chuta— TuBATY  OF  Tonr-Tsm^-^Question,  Mr.  Akroyd;  Answer,  Viscount 

Enfield  ..  w.    .  '  A  •        ,.         '  ..  1610 

Ibslanb — REPBOBTTcmvx   Loan   FunTD-^Queertion,  Mr.  H.  A.  Herbert; 

Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington      . .  . .  . .  1611 

Theatre  Rboulatiok  Act — '<  The  Happy  IiA]n>'?-HQue8tion,  Sir  LttwaMBoe 

Ealk ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruoe  . .  . .  . .  161 1 

Post  Offiob — EBan'nsBXD  Lbttebs— Question,  Mr.  Torr;  AncFwer,  Mr. 

Monsell  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1612 

The   GteNBVA   Awaed  —  The   Akbiteatobs  —  Question,    lifr.   Cavendish 

Bentinck ;  Answer,  Mr.  Qladstone  ..  ..  ..1613 

Aehy   REouiiATioN   BiLL  —  Halif*Pay   Oxfigeb»— Questiou,   Sir  G^ige 

Jenkinson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Oardwell  . .  . .  . .  1614 

United  States— Bbjtish  Vessels  in  Akbbican  Watkes  r^Question,  Mr. 

C.  DabTinple;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortesoue         . .  ,« .  1616 

DisAPPEAEANOE  OF  Me.  Selby — Quostion,  Mr.  W.  M.  Toivinto^  Answer, 

Viscount  Enfield  ..  ...  ^,  .,   1616 

Univebsity   Education   (Ibeland)  SuO/ — QuMtion,  Mr.  P.  J.  A^jtb; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bourke : — ^Debate  thereon    . .  . .  • .  1616 

University  Educatioii  (Ireland)  Bill  [BiU  55]— 
Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Amendment  proposed 
io    Question    [Srd    March]:  —  Question  again   proposed: — Debate 
remmed^lTkird  Nighf]  ..  ..   1617 

After  long  debsle.  Moved,  ''That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned,"— 
{Colonel  Wilson  Patten :)— After  fitither  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to ; 
Debate  further  adjourned  till  To-morrow, 
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PuBuo  Dbpaetments  (Pubohases,  &0,)— 
Select  Committee  appointed^  "  to  inqtdro  into  and  report  upon  the  existing  principles  and 
practice  which  in  the  several  Pubnc  BepaHnxentfi  and  Bodies  regolate'  t£e  piuchase  and 
sale  of  Materials  and  Stores/' — \Mf\  Mokna .)— Committtee  nominvied : — liiflt  of  the 
CJommittee  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1714 

LOEDS,  TUESDAY,  MAKCH  11. 
8upra9ie  Qomt  of  Jiudioature  BUI  [h-;..]  (No,  H)-* 

Moved,  "tdi^l^e  Billbe  i>owa?eftd'2VW^*  ^^  CJiancMor) 
An^^ijjmenjb  move^,  to  leave  ^nt  (**now   )  and  infiert   ("this  day  six 

months,  '*) — (The  Lord  Denman. ) 
After  debate,  on  Question,  That  ("now")  stand  part  of  the  Motion? 

Resolved  in  the  Affirmatwe  I'^BILl  read  2*  aooordingly,  8Uid  conwniUed  to 

a  Committee  of  tihe  Whole  House  on  Thwrsiay  next. 

COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  MARCH  11. 

Univimity  Edixoaxiox  (lRBi*un>)  Bmt* — Clause  11  (Pbgbees)— QujD^tion, 

Mr.  Maefie;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone        . .  . .  ».  1739 

LaJtdlobd   Ain)  Tenaitt  Bill — Question,  Lord  Eloho;   Answer,   Mr.  J. 

Howard  -    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1740 

University  Education  (Ireland)  Bill  [BUI  b^y- 

Order  read,  for  riBsuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
QueftionT85?d  Mstodh]  j-^QUdstion  again  proposed : — Debate  r4$umed-^ 
[Fourth  Nighf]  ..  ..  ..  ..   1741 

After  long  debate,  Q^estioi^  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and  agreed  to : — Main  Question  put : — Hie 
House  dMded:  Aye8^2S4,  Noee  287 ;  Majority  S. 

Moved,  "That  the  House  do  now  adjourn,"— (ITr.  Gladstone:) — ^Motion 
agreed  to : — ^House  at  rising  to  adjourn  tOl  Thursday, 

Ordered,  That  all  Committees  have  leave  to  ut  To-qkhtov,  notwiths(«nd- 
ing  iiie  adjournment  of  the  House»--^i6*.  GladsPMe.) 

LOEDS,  THUESDAY,  MARCH  13. 

BBaioNATiON  OF  Mhhstsius — ^Ministerial  Statement,  Sari  Ghranville : — Short 

debate  l^ei^eicm  . .  . .  . .  . .  1B88 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wijfe's  Sister  Bill  (N^  21)— 

Momkh  ^'  13iat^ttuB  BiUibe  now  resd  2\**—(ne  Lotd  Eougkhn) 
Amendment  movedy  to  leave  out  ("now,'')  4nd  insert  ("this  day*  sue 

inoBt^'^-«**(2%4  Etti^  Beameha/mp :) — ^After  long  debate^  on  QtiestiDB, 

That  ("now")  stand  part  of  the  Motion?    ih^  Lcnrdiriups  divided; 

Oonteiits  49,  Not-Contcoits  74^  Majority  25 : — ^Mo^^inthe  I^egatwe : 

— ^Bill  to  be  read  2'  this  dag  six  months. 

Division  lAst,  Contents  and  Not^Cont^nts  , .  .  •  1*907 

COMMONS,  THUESDAY,  MAECH  13. 

BvsioKATioN  OF  MiNisTEBs — ^MnosTERL^  SxATEMENt,  Mt.  Gladstone. 
MovM,  "  That  this  House  at  its  rising  do  a^uin  till  Monday  neart," — 
{Mr.  Gladstone)  ..  ..  ..  ..   1909 

Aft^  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to.  ' 

Moved,  "  That  this  Houflo  do  new  a<youm,"-—(i6*.  Gladstone.) 
After  furOier  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  mthdraton. 
Ordered,  That  all  Committees  have  leavo  to  sit,  notwithstan<£ng  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House, — {Mn  Gladstone.) 
Moved,  "  That  this  Hoitse  do  npw  adjourn," — iMr.  Gladstone,) 
Motion  agreed  to, 

LOEDS,  FEIDAY,  MARCH   14. 

Their  Lordships  ifVfit; — and  haying  goi^e  tjiroug^  the.  Busi^etss  on  tibie 
Paper,  wiiliout  debate —  [House  a4Jou]7ied.1 
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joumment  of  the  House, "^ — {Mr,  Gladstone ;)— Motion  agreed  to. 
Moved,  ''That  the  House  do  now  adjourn, *'--(ifr.  Gladstone:) — ^Motion 
agreed  to. 

LORDS,  TUESDAY,  MARCH  18. 

Their  Lordships  met; — and  having  gone  throi^h  the  Business  on  the 
Paper,  without  debate—  [House  adjourned.] 

LORDS,  THURSDAY,  MARCH  20. 

Resignation  of  Ministers — Ministerial  Explanation,  Earl  Granville;  Ob- 
servations, The  Duke  of  Richmond  . .  •  •      ,  . ,   1919 

Palace  op  Westminstee— The  House  of  Commons— The  Peebs'  Gal- 
LEttT — Observations,  The  Earl  of  Malinesbuiy ;  Replj,  Earl  Granville  : 
— Short  debate  thereon        ..  ..  ..  ..  1922 

COMMONS,  THURSDAY,  MARCH  20. 

Resignation  of  Ministebs — Ministerial  Explanation,  Mr.  Gladstone ;  Ob- 
servations, Mr.  Disraeli       , .  . .  . .  . .  1924 

Paeliament — Order   of   Public  Bxtsdcess — Question,  Mr.  J.    Lowther; 
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Malt  Tax — Question,  Sir  (George  Jenkinson ;  Answer,  Colonel  Barttelot  . .  1946 

Begistration  for  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Electors  Bill 

Moved,  ''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Becond  time," — {Mr.  Attorney 
General)  ....  . .  . .  . .   1947 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — ^Bill  read  a  seoond  time,  and  com' 
mtted  for  Thursday  next* 

Salmon  S*islieries  Commissioners  Bill  [Bill  85]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee     . .  . .  . .  . .   1968 

After  short  time  spent  therein.  Bill  reported,  witiiout  Amendment ;  to  be 
read  the  third  time  upon  Monday  next. 

PubUc  Worship  Facilities  Bill  [Bill  27]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee     . .  . .  . .  , .   1959 

After  short  time  spent  therein.  Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  considered 
•     upon  ifoiwfey  next.  [House  counted  out.] 

LOEDS,  FBIDAY,  MAECH  21. 

Their  Lordships  met; — and  having  gone  ttirough  the  Business  on  the 
Paper,  without  debate —  [House  adjourned.] 


COMMONS,  FEIDAT,  MAECH  21. 

Juries  (Ireland)  Act — Select  Comjottee — ^Notice,  Mr.  Bruen ;  Question, 

Yisoount  Criohton ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington  . .  1960 

Eailwats — ^The  Heberlein  Break — Question,  Sir  Hmuj  Selwin-Ibbetson ; 

Answer,  Yisoount  Enfield    . .  . .  •  •  • .  1961 
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Obntral  Asia — ^Btjssun  Expedition  to  Khiva — Question,  Mr.  Eastwiok; 

Anflw^r,  Viscount  Enfield    . .  . .  . .  . .  1962 

Aqeicultubal   Ee^rns — Queijtion,  Mr.  Dent;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester 

Fortescue        , .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1962 

Abmy—Keibgspiel— Question,  Mj.  H.  Samuelson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell    1963 

SuEPLY — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  db  now  leave  the  Chair  :" — 

LrrEENATioirAL  tAw — ^The  InTew  Exiles — ^Motion  for  an  Address — 

Amendment  proposed,"^ 

To  leave,  out  from  the  word  "  That  "  to  the  end  of  the  Qaestion,  in  order  tp  add  the 
#orti^'*'aii'httmbIe  Addr^te  he  pr^setited  to  Her  M&jeetf,  praying  Her  Ma;[e8ty 
that,  having  regard  to  the  oppreaeiye  and  impracticable  character  of  the  obligations, 
hitherto  unlaHiwu  to  Internationa^  Xiaw»  which  would  be  imposed  upon  neutral 
nations  through  the  interpretation  placed  by  the  Tribunal  of  Geneva  upon  the  three 
Rules  in  the  6th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  upon  the  principles  of 
International  Law  wiUi  respect  to  the  dutieis  of  neuttalB  in  connection  with  the 
8ubject«matter  of  the  said  Rules,  Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased,  in  bring- 
ing these  Rules  to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime  powers  and  inviting  them  to 
accede  to  the  same,  to  declare  to  them,  and  also  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  Her  Majest^s  dissent  from  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  Tribunal  as  the 
basis  of  their  awaro,  prindplee  which,  by  unduly  enlarging  the  rights  of  belligerent 
powers  against  neutrals,  would  discourage  in  the  future  the  observance  of  neutrality 
Dy  States  djesirous  of  pfeace," — (i|0-.  O^thorm  JETar^^,)— instead  thereof    . .  . .    1963 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words  pl^oposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question :" — h&&s  long  debate,  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Main  Questioia,   ^<  That^  Mr.  Weaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

SUPPLY — considered  m  Committee— Civil  Ssbviob  Estihates. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
(I.)  That  a  stob,  not  ekoeedSbg  £3S,3S8  11«.  8^.,  be  {granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  make 
good  Excesses  of  Expenditure  beyond  the  Grants  lor  the  foUoving  Civil  Servioes  for 
the  year^end^onilie^lBtday  of  Haxohl872      .*  ..  .*    2055 

[Then  the  several  Services  are  set  forUi.] 
Alter  short  debate,  Yote  agreed  to* 

(2.>  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  ''That  a  Biun,  not  exceeding  £209,551  %»,  \d,y 
DO  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  miUce  good  Excesses  of  Expenditure  beyond  the 
Grants  for  the  fdlowing  Bevenue  Depaztments  for  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day 
of  March  1872.  viz. :—  £        ».   d. 

■   .a     flofltOffice    .    (i/A.-i  t    .1;'  *.    Aa^     '  ..^      /    ..    87,776  10    0 
fost  Office  Tel^3»ph  ^iwvioe  ...  ..  ..171,775  18    1 

£209,551    8    1 

After  short  debate,  Moved,  **  That  the  Chairman  do  report  ProgresB,  and  aik  leave  to 
sit  again," — (Mr.  Fawcett  .-J— AAerJurther  short  de&te,  Question  put : — ^The  Com- 
mittee divided;  Ayes  23,  Noes  ^4 ;  Majority  41. 

Original  Question  put,  and  off  reed  to. 

(3.)  Motion,  made^  and/Qmastion  proposed*  *^  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £1,842,000,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  on  account,  for  or  towards  defraying  the  Charge  for  the 
following  Civil  Servioes,  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1874  . .  . .     2060 

[Then  the  Civil  Services  are  set  fortii.] 

Moved,  "That  the  Chairman  do  report  Ftogress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,'* — {Mr, 
.ffiocftt ;)— Th^  Cqmmittee-rfiVirf^rf;  Ayes  24,  Noes  62 ;  Majority  38. 

Ongiiial  Question  aftiEiin  proposed. 

Mov0i,  '**'i^t^exeCbBi!rAmdo  now  leave  the  Chair,"— (ifr.  Monk  .*)— The  0<nnmittee 
divided ;  Ayes  24,  Noes  59 ;  Majppty  35. 

Original  Question  put,  and  ^eet^to. 

Bespintiona  to  be  reported  up<Hi  Monday  next ;  Committee  to  sit  again 
u-gon  Mof^da^  next^ 

UniTersily  Fellowships  (Compensation)  BlQ— 

Moved,  '<  That  leave  be  given  to  bxixig  In  a  Bill  to  limit  the  amount  of  compensation 
which  shall  be  grant^  o^n.the  abolition  of  FeUowships  in  the  Universities  ox  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  —(Ifr.  Auberon  Herbert.)  . 

Debate  arisix^ ;  Motion  made,  and  Question,  '*That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned,"-- 
(JtfV*.  JHik^Sn;)    ikt,  and  ^utua. 

Original  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
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Thxjbsday,  Fkbetjaby  6,  1873. 
The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Boimdell  Veim^,  Lord  Qiancellor  of  Ghreat  Bntaijx,  creatad 

Baron  Selbome. 
Sir  John  Hanmer,  baronet,  created  Baron  Hanmer. 

SAT  JTRST. 

Thtjbsday,  Febbtjaey  20,  1873. 
The  Duke  of  Leeds,  after  tiie  Death  of  his  Eather. 

Fbiday,  Maboh  7. 
The  Lord  Carysfort  {^arl  of  Caryifort),  after  the  Death  of  his  Broilier. 

Thubsday,  Maboh  20. 
The  Lord  Harris,  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 

Bepbesentatiye  Fseb  fob  Ibbulio).     (Wrft'OndJMmm,) 

Thxtbsday,  FeBBX7ABY  13. 
Lord  Orofton,  t^.  Lord  darina,  deoeaaed. 


COMMONS. 


NEW  WEITS  ISSUED. 

DuBiNo  Beoess. 

For  Prestony  v.  Sir  Thomas  Geo^e  Former  Hesketh,  baronet,  deceased. 

For  FUnt  Borough,  v.  Sir  John  Hanmer,  baronet,  now  Baron  Hanmer. 

For  Richmond,  v.  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Bonndell  Palmer,  knight.  Chancellor  of  Great 

Britain. 
For  Tiverton,  v,  Hon.  (}eorge  Denman,  one  of  the  Justices  of  Her  Majesty's 

Court  of  Common  Fleas. 
For  Londonderry  City,  v,  Bifi^ht  Hon.  Biohard  Dowse,  one  of  the  Barons  of  Her 

Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Lreland. 
For  Cork  City,  v.  John  Francis  Maguire,  esquire,  deceased. 
For  Kincardine  County,  v,  James  Dyce  Nicol,  esquire,  deceased. 
For  Forfar   County,  v,  Hon.  Charles  Carnegie,  Lispector  of  Constabulary  in 

Scotland. 
For  Orkney  and  Shetland,  v.  Frederick  Dundas,  esquire,  deceased. 
For  Liverpool,  v.  Samuel  Bobert  Ghraves,  esquire,  deceased. 

Thubsday,  Febbuaby  6,  1873. 

For  Armagh  County,  v.  Sir  William  Yemer,  baronet,  deceased. 
For   Wigtonehire,  v,  Hon.  Alan  Plantagenet  Stewart,  commonly  called  Lord 
Garlics,  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers. 


NEW  WEITS  18SirED---eontinued 

Monday,  Febbuaby  10. 
For  IJishum,  v.  Edward  Wingfield  Yemer,  esquire,  Ohiltem  Hundreds. 

Fbiday,  Febbitaby  21. 
For  Mid  Cheshire^  v,  (}eorge  Cornwall  Legh,  esquire,  Ohiltem  Hundreds. 

Thubsday,  Maboh  20. 
For  Tyrone  County,  v.  The  Bight  Hon.  Henry  Thomas  Lowiy  Corry,  deceased. 

NEW  MEMBEES  SWOEN. 

Thubsday,  Febbuaby  6,  1878. 

PonUfract — ^Bi^t  Hon.  Hu^h  Culling  Eardley  Ohilders. 

Fr$9ton — John  Molker,  esquire. 

Tiverton — ^Right  Hon.  WiOiam  Nathaniel  Massey. 

FUnt  Borough-^xr  Bobert  Alfred  Cimliffe,  baronet. 

Forfar  County — James  William  Barclay,  esquire. 

Orkney  and  Shetland — Samuel  Laing,  esquire. 

Kincardine — Sir  George  Balfour. 

Londonderry  City — Charles  Edward  Lewis,  esquire. 

Richmond — ^Lawrence  Dundas,  esquire. 

Monday,  Febbuaby  10. 
Liverpool — John  Torr,  esquire. 

Thubsday,  Febbuaby  27. 

Liehum — Sir  Bichard  Wallace,  baronet. 
Wigtonehire — ^Bobert  Vans  Agnew,  esquire. 
Armagh  County — ^Edward  Wingfield  Vemer,  esquire. 

Monday,  Maboh  3. 
Cork  City — Joseph  Philip  Bonayne,  esquire. 

Monday,  Mabch  10. 
Mid  C%#f  Aiir^— Egerton  Leigh,  esquire. 


THE   MINISTEY 

As  TOBHBD  Bi:  THE  EiGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  EWAET  GLADSTONE, 


THE  CABINET. 

First  Lord  of  the  TroMnrj  •        .  .     Right  Hon.  William  Ewibt  Gladstons. 

Lord  Chanoellor Right  Hon.  Lord  Sblbornx. 

President  of  the  Ooimcil      ....     Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Ripoir,  K.6. 

Lord  Privy  Semi Right  Hon.  Visoonnt  Hauvax,  G.C.B. 

Secretary  of  State,  Home  Department  .      Right  Hon.  Hxnrt  Austin  Bbucx. 
Secretary  of  State,  Foreign  Department    .         Right  Hon.  Earl  Gbamtillx,  K.G. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies      .        .  .     Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Kimbbblxt. 
Secretary  of  State  for  War       .        .        .         Right  Hon.  Edwabd  Cabdwbll. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India  .        .  ,     His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Abotll,  K.G. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer    ...  Right  Hon.  Robxbt  Lowx. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  .  .     Right  Hon.  Huoh  Culuno  Eabjdlbt  Childxbi. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty    .        .        .  Right  Hon.  Gbobob  Joachim  Gosohbit. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  .  .     Ri^t  Hon.  Chiohbstbb  Samubl  Fobtxsoub. 

^(fr.uSr!"'  .**  **?   ^"^    ^^•«''*«°«»t  }  Right  Hon.  ManiueBS  of  Hamwoto.. 
Chief  Oommiwioner  of  the  Poor  Law  Board .     Right  Hon.  Suae  Siambfbu>. 

NOT  IN  THE  CABINET. 
Field  Marshal  Commandine-in-Ohief    .        .     H.R.H.  the  Dulie  of  CiUBisoi,  E.G. 

'''"brn'SlfrEdac^I^on^"'""'"  °'  ^''}  Ri«ht  Hon.  W.u.^  E»w^Fo«™. 
Postmaster  General  .        ...         Right  Hon.  William  Movsbll. 

T  *-j-  ^t  *v    rn_.  .  _  f  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Lansdownb,  William  Patbiox 

Lords  of  the  Treasury .        .        .        .         |^      ^^^^  ^^^  l^^  William  Hbkbt  Gladstonb.  Esq. 

/  Admirflj  Sir  Albzabdxr  Milnb,  6.C.B.,  Rear  Admiral 

r I      r*i.    Aj    •    u  1      JoHi^  Waltbb    Tablbtob,  O.B.,    Rear  Admiral 

Lords  of  the  Admiralty  .        .        .        .      j      Fbbdbbicb  Bxauchamp  Paoxt  Sxtmoub,  03.,  and 

(.      Right  Hon.   Earl  of  Campbrdowb. 

Joint  Seoretarie.  of  the  Trea««7     .       .     |  Hon^«)«oBGB«.,Bix  Glt».  and  William  EnwAM 

Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  .        .  .    Gbobob  John  Shaw-Lbfbybb,' Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade       .  Abthur  Wbllbslbt  Pbbl,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners         Johb  ToMLiRsoif  Hibbbrt,  Esq. 

Under  Secretary,  Home  Department    .  .     Hebrt  Sblfb  Paob  Wintbbbotbam,  Esq. 

Under  Secretary,  Foreign  Department      .         Viscount  Ebbibld 

Under  Secretary  for  Colonies        .        .  ,     Edward  Hdobbsbn  Knatohbull-Huobssbb,  Esq. 

Under  Secretary  for  War         .        .        .  Hon.  Captain  John  Cbanch  Walxbr  Vitiab. 

Under  Secretary  for  India    •        •        •  «     Mocbtstuabt  Elphinstonb  Grant  Dcbf,  Esq. 

Judge  Advocate  General ....  Sir  Robbbt  Josb^h  Philumobb,  Knt. 

Attorney  General Sir  John  Dukb  Colbbidqb,  Knt. 

Solicitor  General     .....  Sir  Gbobob  Jbssbl,  Knt. 

SCOTLAND. 

LordAdTOcate Right  Hon.  Gbobob  Youmo. 

Solicitor  General Abdbbw  Rutbbbford  Clabk,  Esq. 

IRELAND. 

I^rd  Lieutenant     .....  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spbbobb,  K.G.,  K.P. 

Lord  Chancellor Right  Hon.  Lord  O'Haoab. 

Ohief  Seoretary  to  the  Lord  Lieotenant    .  Bight  Hod.  Marquess  of  Habtibotob. 

Attorney  General Right  Hon.  Chbistofhbb  Pallbs. 

Solioitor  General Huqh  Law,  Esq. 

(QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

Lord  Steward  •        .        .        •       •  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Bbssbobouoh. 

Lord  Chamherlain Right  Hon.  Viscoubt  Stdbbt,  G.C.B. 

Master  of  the  Horse        ....  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Ailbsburt,  K.G. 

TrMbSurer  of  the  Household         .        .        .  Right  Hon.  Lord  Poltimobx. 

Comptroller  of  the  Household  •        .  Right  Hon.  Lord  Otho  Auocstcs  FitsGxbald. 

Vice  Chamberlain  of  the  Household     .        .  Right  Hon.  Lord  Richabd  db  Aquila  Gbostbbob. 

Captain  of  the  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at  Arms 

Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard       •  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  St.  Albabs. 

Master  of  the  Buckhounds   ....  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Cobb,  K.P. 

Chief  Equerry  and  Clerk  Marshal     .        .  Lord  Alfbbd  Hbnbt  Paobt. 

Mistrass  of  the  Robes         .        .  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Svthsblabd. 

VOL,  COXIV.   [tHIED  SBBIB8.]  [  /  ] 


ROLL   or   THE 

LORDS   SPIRITUAL   AND   TEMPORAL 

In  the  Fifth  Session  op  the  Twentieth  Parliament  op  thj 
ITnitei)  Kinodom  op  Obsat  Britain  and  Ireland. 


360  VICTORIA   1873. 


Meic. — Aeearding  to  the  Usage  of  Parliament,  when  the  Some  a/wointe  a  Select  Com- 
mittee,  the  Zarde  appointed  to  eerve  upon  it  are  named  in  the  Order  of  their  Sani^ 
beginning  with  the  Highest;  and  so,  when  the  Mouse  sends  a  Committee  to  a  Confer* 
enee  with  the  Commons,  the  Lord  highest  in  Rank  is  called  first,  and  the  rest  go 
forth  in  like  Order :  But  when  the  Whole  Souse  is  called  over  for  any  Purpose 
within  the  Souse,  or  for  the  Purpose  of  proceeding  forth  to  Westminster  Sail,  or  upon 
any  public  Solemnity,  the  Call  begins  invariably  with  the  Junior  Baron. 


His  Bojal  Highness  The  Prince  of 

Wales. 

His  Eojal   Highness  Alfred  Ernest 
Albert  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

His  Boyal  Highness  Georoe  Frederick 
Ale£ander  Charles  Ernest  AvausTUS 

Duke  of  OUMBBRLAND  AND  TeYIOTDALB. 

{King  of  Sanover,) 

His  Bojal  Highness  George  Wiluam 
Frederick  Charles  Duke  of   Cam^ 

BRIDOE. 

Archibald  Campbell  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

BoxjNDELL  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 
William  Archbishop  of  York. 

Oeoroe    Frederick    Samuel  Marquess 
of  RiPON,  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 

Charles  Viscount  Haijfax,  Lord  Privy 
Seal. 

Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk,  JSarl  Marshal 
ofJEngland. 

Edward  Adolphus  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Charles  Henry  Duke  of  Biohmond. 

William  Henry  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Henry  Charles  FiTZROY  Dukeof  Beau- 
fort. 

William   Amelius   Aubrey  db   Verb 
Duke  of  Saint  Albans. 

GhcoROE  GoDOLPHiN  Dukc  of  Leeds. 

Francis   Charles   Hasttngs   Duke   of 
Bedford. 

William  Duke  of  Deyonshirb. 

John  Winston  Duke  of  Marlborough. 


Charles  Cecil  John  Duke  of  Butland. 

William   Alexander   Louis    Stephen 
Duke  of  Brandon.  {BuheefSamiUam.) 

William  John  Duke  of  Portland. 

William  Droqo  Duke  of  Manchester. 

Henry  Pelham  Alexander   Duke  of 
Newcastle. 

Algernon   George   Duke    of   North- 
umberland. 

Arthur  Eichard  Duke  of  Wellington. 

EiCHARD  Plantagenst  Campbsll  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

George  Granyille  William  Duke  of 
Sutherland. 

Harry  George  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

John  Marquess  of  Winchester. 

John  Sholto  Marquess  of  Queensberry. 
{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

GEORGEMarquessofTwEEDDALE.  {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Henry  Charles   Keith   Marquees  of 
Lanbdowne. 

John  Yillisrs  Stuart  Marqvess  Town- 

SHEND. 

Egbert  Arthur  Talbot  Marquess  of 
Salisbury. 

John  Alexander  Marquess  of  Bath. 

James  Marquess  of  Absrcorn.     {Buks 
ofAbercom.) 

Francis  Hugh   George   Marques^   of 

Hertford. 
John  Patrick  Marquess  of  Bute. 
WiLLLAM  Alleynb  Marquoss  of  Exeter. 
Charles  Marquess  of  Northampton. 
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John  Chablbs  Marquess  Cahdsn. 

HsNBY  Wnxuic  Geobgb  Marquess  of 
Akqlbsby. 

WiLLiAic  Henbt  Hxtqh  Marquoss  of 
Gholmondeley. 

Georqb  William  Eeedebiok  Marquess 

of  AlLESBXTBT. 

Fbedebiok  William  John  Marquess  of 
Bristol. 

Abchibald  Marquess  of  Ailsa. 

Hugh  Lupus  Marquess  of  WESTMnrsTEB. 

Geoboe  Augustus  Con^tantine  Mar- 
quess of  NORMAKBY. 

Geobgb  Fbedebiok  Samuel  Marquess 
of  BiPON.  (in  another  Place  as  Lord 
Preeident  of  the  Council.) 

Chables  John  Earl  of  Shbewsbuby. 

Edwabd  Henby  Earl  of  Debby. 

Fbancis  Theophilus  Henby  Earl  of 
Huntingdon. 

Geoboe  Bobebt  Chables  Earl  of  Fem- 

BBOKB  AND  MONTGOMEBY. 

WnxiAM  Reginald  Earl  of  IJevon. 

Chables   John  Earl  of   Suffolk  and 
<        Bekkshibe. 

BuDOLPH  William  Basil  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh. 

Fbancis  William  Henby  Earl  of  West- 
morland. 

Geoboe  Augustus  Fbedebiok  Albemabl^ 
Earl  of  LiND9EY. 

Geoboe  Habby  Earl  of  Stamfobd  ani) 
Wabbenqton. 

Geoboe  James  Earl  of  Winohilsea  and 
Nottingham. 

Earl  of  Ohestbbfield. 

John  William  Earl  qf  Sandwich. 
Abthub  Algbbnon  Earl  of  Essex. 
William  Geobgb  Sari  of  Cablislb. 

Wai/teb  Fbancis  Earl  of  DoNOAaTBB. 
{Duke  of  Buecleuch  and  Queensherry.) 

Anthony  Eaii  of  Shaftesbuby. 

Earl  of  Bbbxblsy. 

Montagu  Earl  of  Abingdon. 
BicHABD  Geobgb  Earl  of  Scabbbough. 
Geobqe  Thomas  Earl  of  Albemarle. 
Geobgb  William  Earl  of  Coyentby. 
YicTOB  Albebt  Gbobob  Earl  of  Jbbsbt. 
WiuJAM  Henby  Earl  Pouleit. 

Sholto  John  Earl  of  Mobton.    {fleeted 
for  Seatland.) 

CoflPATBiCK  Albxandeb  Earl  of  Home. 
{JSlecUd  for  Scotland,) 


Claude  Earl  of  Stbathmobe  and  Ejng- 
HOBN.     {Elected  for  Scotland,) 

Thomas  Earl  of  Laudbbdale.  (JEleetei 
for  Scotland,) 

Dayid  Gbaham  Dbummond  Earl  of 
AiRLTR.     {Elected  for  Scotland,) 

John  Thobnton  Earl  of  Leven  and  Mel** 
viLLE.     {Elected  for  Scotland,) 

DuNBABJAMEsEarlofSELKiBK.  {Elected 
for  Scotland,) 

Thomas  John  Earl  of  Orkney.  {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Sewalus  Edwabd  Earl  Febbebs. 

William  Walteb  Earl  of  Dabtmouth. 

Chables  Earl  of  Tankeryille. 

H!eneage  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

Francis  Thomas  De  Grey  Earl  Cowper. 

Philip  Henry  Earl  Stanhope. 

Thomas  Augustus  Wolstenholme  Earl 
of  Macclesfield. 

jAMEsEarl  Graham.     {Duke  of  Montrose,) 

William  Frederick  Earl  Waldegravb. 

Bertram  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

Charles  Wyndham  Earl  of  Harrington. 

Isaac  Newton  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

George  Guy  Earl  Brooke  and  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

Augustus  Edward  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire. 

William  Thomas  Spencer  Earl  Fitz- 

WTTJiTAM. 

Dudley  Francis  Earl  of  Guilford. 

Charles  Philip  Earl  of  Hardwickb. 

Henry  Edward  Earl  of  Ilchester. 

Charles  Bichard  Earl  De  La  Wabb. 

Jacob  Earl  of  Badnor. 

John  Poyntz  Earl  Spencer. 

William  Lennox  Earl  Bathurst. 

Arthur  Wills  Blundell  Trumbull 
Sandys  Boden  Earl  of  Hillsborough. 
{Marquess  of  Downshire,) 

Edward  Hyde  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

William  David  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

William  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 

John  Jambs  Hugh  Henry  Earl  Stbanob. 
{Duke  of  Athol.) 

William  Henby  Earl  of  Mount  Edg- 

CUMBE. 

Hugh  Earl  Fobtescxte. 

Henby  Howabd  Molynbux  Earl  of 
Cabnabvon. 

Henby  Chables  Earl  Cadogan. 
James  Howabd  Earl  of  Malmesbxtby. 
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John   Vansittaet    Danvbbs    Earl    of 
Lanesboroxtgh.     {Elected  for  Ireland,) 

STEPHENEarlofMoTTNrCASHELL.  {Elected 

for  Ireland,) 
Henry  John   Eeuben  Earl  of  Port- 

ARUNGTON.     {Elected  for  Ireland,) 

William    Richard    Earl    Anneslet. 

{Elected  for  Ireland,) 
John  Earl  of  Erne.    {Elected for  Ireland,) 

Charles     Prangis     Arnold    Earl    of 
•    WiCKLOW.     {Elected  for  Ireland,) 
Oeorge  Charles  Earl  of  LucAN.   {Elected 

for  Ireland,) 
Somerset  Eichard  Earl  of  Belmore. 

{Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Pranois  Earl  of  Bandon.    {Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Pranois  Egbert  Earl  of  Eossltn. 

George  Grimston  Earl  of  Craven. 

William  Hnj.iER  Earl  of  Onslow. 

Charles  Earl  of  Eomnet. 

Henry  Thomas  Earl  of  Chichester. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Wilton. 

Edward  James  Earl  of  Powis. 

Horatio  Earl  Nelson. 

Lawrence  Earl  of  Eosse.    {Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Sydney  William  Herbert  Earl  Man- 

VERS. 

Horatio  Earl  of  Oreord. 

Henry  Earl  Grey. 

Henry  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Dudley  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

Henry  Thynne  Earl  of  Harewood. 

William  Hugh  Earl  of  Minto. 

Alan  Prederick  Earl  Cathoart. 

James  Walter  Earl  of  Yerulam. 

Adelbert  Wellington  Brownlow  Earl 
Brownlow. 

Edward  Granyillb  Earl  of  Saint  G^- 

MANS. 

Albert  Edmund  Earl  of  Morley. 

Orlando  George  Charles  Earl  of  Brad- 
ford. 
Prederick  Earl  Beauchamp. 

William  Henry  Hare  Earl  of  Bantry. 
{Elected  for  Ireland,) 

John  Earl  of  Eldon. 

George  Augustus  Prederick  Louis  Earl 

Howe. 
Ohables  Sommers  Earl  Sommsrs. 

John  Edward Cornwallis  Earlof  Strad- 
broee. 

GEORaBHENRYEOBERT  ChARLBsWiLLIAM 

EarlYANE.  {Marquen  of  Londonderry.) 


William  Pitt  Earl  Amherst. 

John  Prederick  Yaughan  Earl  Cawdor. 

WiLUAM  George  Earl  of  Munster. 

Egbert  Adam  Philips  Haldane  Eaii  of 
Camperdown. 

Thomas  George  Earl  of  Lichfield. 

George    Prederick    D'Abcy   Earl   of 

DXTRHAM. 

Granville  George  Earl  Granville. 
Henry  Earl  of  Effingham. 
Henry  John  Earl  of  Dttcie. 
Charles  Maude  Worsley  Earl  of  Yab- 

BOROUGH. 

James  Henry  Egbert  Earl  Innbs.  {Duke 
of  Eoxhurghe,) 

Thomas  William  Earl  of  Leiobstbr. 

William  Earl  of  Lovelace. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Zetland. 

Charles  George  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 

Prancis    Charles  Granville  Earl  of 

George  Stevens  Earl  of  Strafford. 
William  John  Earl  of  Cottenham. 
Henry  Eichard  Charles  Earl  Cowley. 

Archibald  William  Ead  of  Winton. 
{Earl  of  Eglintoun,) 

William  Earl  of  Dudley. 

John  Earl  Eussell. 

John  Earl  of  Kimbbrley. 

Eichard  Earl  of  Dartrey. 

William  Ernest  Earl  of  Peversham. 

Prederick  Temple  Earl  of  Duffbrin. 

John  Egbert  Yiseoimt  Sydney,  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  Jlousehold. 

Egbert  Yiscount  Hereford. 

William  Henry  Yiscount  STRATHAiiiAK. 
{Elected  for  Scotland,) 

Henry  Yiscount  Bolinobeokb  and  St. 

John. 
Evelyn  Yiscount  Palmouth. 

George  Yiscount  Tobbington. 

Augustus  Pbedbrick  Yiscount  LxnmiB. 
{Duke  of  Leineter, ) 

John  Egbert  Yiscount  Sydney.  {In 
another  Place  as  Lord  Chamberlain  of 
the  JSbueehold,) 

Prancis  Wheler  Yiscount  Hood. 

MERVYNYiscountPowERSoouRT.  {Elected 
for  Ireland,) 

Thomas  Yiscount  De  Yesci.     {Elected 

for  Ireland,) 
James  Yiscount  Lifford.    {Elected  for 

Ireland.) 
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Edwabd  Viscount  Bangor.    {Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Hayes  YiscouiiLt   Donekaile.     {Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

CoBirwALLisyiscountHAWABDEN.  {Elect- 
ed for  Ireland.) 

Oabneoie  Eobebt   John  Viscount  St. 
Vincent. 

Henby  Viscount  Melville. 

William  Wells  Viscount  Sidmoxtth. 

Geobge   Fbedeeick  Viscount   Temple- 
town.     {Elected  for  Ireland, ) 

Geobge    Viscount    Qoedon.      {E<Mrl   of 
Aberdeen.) 

Edwaed  Viscount  Exmouth. 

John  Lxtee  Geobge  Viscount  Hutchin- 
son.    {Earl  of  Donoughmore. ) 

William  Thomas  Viscount  Clancaety. 
{Earl  of  Clancarty.) 

Wellington  Heney  Viscount  Combee- 

MEBS. 

John  Henby  Thomas  Viscount  Oanteb- 

BXJBY. 

BowLAND  Viscount  Hill. 
Chables  Stewabt  Viscount  Habdinge. 
Geobge  Stephens  Viscount  Qoxtgh. 
Stbatfobd  Viscount  Stbatfobd  de  Eed- 

OLIFFE. 

Chables  Viscount  Eyebsley. 

Chables  Viscount  Halifax.    {In  another 
Place  as  Lord  Privy  Seal.) 

Alexandeb  Nelson  Viscount  Bbidpobt. 
John  Evelyn  Viscount  Ossington. 

John  Bishop  of  London. 
Chables  Bishop  of  Dxtbham. 
Samuel  Bishop  of  Winchesteb. 
CoNNOP  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
Ai^FRgp  Biahop  of  Llandaff. 
Bobebt  Bishop  of  Bipon. 
John  Thomas  Bishop  of  Nobwich. 
James  Colquhoun  Bishop  of  Bangob. 
Hbnrt  Bishop  of  Wobobsteb. 

Chables  John  Bishop  of  Gloucesteb 
AND  Bbistol. 

Edwabd  Habold  Bishop  of  Ely. 

WiLUAM  Bishop  of  Chesteb. 

Thomas  Legh  Bishop  of  Boohesteb. 

Geobge  Augustus  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

Jakes  Bishop  of  Hebefobd. 

William   Connob    Bishop    of  Pbteb- 
bobough. 

Cbbistopheb  Bishop  of  Iokooln. 


Geobge  Bishop  of  Salisbxtby. 

Fbedebiok  Bishop  of  Exeteb. 

Habvey  Bishop  of  Cablisle. 

Abthub  Chables  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells. 

John  Fieideb  Bishop  of  Oxfobd. 

James  Bishop  of  Manohesteb. 

BlOHABD  Bishop  of  CmOHESTEB. 

John  Geobge  Bbabazon  Lord  Ponsonby 
{Earl  of  BeBBhorongh)y  Lord  Steward  of 
the  household. 

Geobge  Douglas  Lord  Sundbidge  {Duike 
of  Argyll),  One  of  Her  Ma^eety^e  Prin- 
cipal Secretaries  of  State. 

William  Lennox  Lasoelles  Lord  Ds 
Bos. 

Bebnabd  Edwabd  Delaval  Lord 
Hastings. 

Thomas  Cbosby  William  Lord  Daobe. 

Chables  Henby  Bolle  Lord  Clinton. 

Bobebt  Lord  Zouche  of  Habyngwobth. 

Thomas  Lord  Camoys. 

Henby  Lord  Beaumont. 

Alfbed  Joseph  Lord  Stoubton. 

Henby  Lord  Willoughby  de  Bboke. 

Saoeville  Geobge  Lord  Conyebs. 

Geobge  Lord  Vaux  of  Habbowden. 

Balph  Qobdon  Lord  Wentwobth. 

Bobebt  Geobge  Lord  Windsob. 

St.  Andbew  Beauchamp  Lord  St.  John 
ofBletso. 

Fbedebiok  Geobge  Lord  Howabd  de 
Walden. 

William  Bebnabd  Lord  P£tbe. 

Fbedebiok  Benjaion  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele. 

John  Fbancis  Lord  Abundell  of  Wab- 

DOUB. 

John  Stuabt  Lord  Clifton.  {Earl  of 
Darnley.) 

John  Baptist  Joseph  Lord  Dobmeb. 

Geobge  Henby  Lord  Teynham. 

Henby  Valentine  Lord  Staffobd. 

Geobge  Fbedebiok  WiLLiAMLordBTBON. 

Chables  Hugh  Lord  Cliffobd  of  Chud- 

LEIGH. 

Alexandeb  Lord  Saj.toun.  {Elected  for 
Scotland.) 

James  Lord  Sinclaib.  (Elected  for  Scot- 
land.) 

William  Bulleb  Fullebton  Lord  El* 
phinstonb.    {Elected  for  Scotland.) 
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Chaiiles  Lord  Blanttrb.  {Mected  for 
Scotland.) 

Chaeles  John  Lord  Colville  of  Ctn> 
B088.     {Elected  for  Scotland,) 

EiCHABD  Edmund  Saint  Lawrenoe  Lord 
BoTLE.     {Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,) 

Geoege  Lord  Hay.     {Earl  of  EmnotU,) 

Heney  Lord  Middleton. 

"William  John  Lord  Monson. 

John  Geoeoe  Brabazon  Lord  Ponsonby. 
(Earl  of  BeeBhorough,)  {In  another 
JPlace  as  Lord  Steward  of  the  household, ) 

Geoege  John  Lord  Sondes. 

Alfeed  Nathaniel  Holden  Lord  Scaes- 

DALE. 

Floeanot  Geoege  Heney  Lord  Boston. 

Geoege  James  Lord  Lovel  and  Holland. 
{Earl  of  Egmont,) 

Augustus  Heney  Lord  Veenon. 

Edwaed  St.  Vincent  Lord  Digby. 

Geoege  Douglas  Lord  Sundeidge.  {Ihike 
of  Argyll,)  {In  another  Place  as  One 
of  Her  MajesiyU  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,) 

Edwaed  Heney  Julius  Lord  Hawxe. 

Heney  Thomas  Lord  Foley. 

Feancis  William  Lord  Dinevoe. 

Thomas  Lord  Walsingham. 

William  Lord  Bagot. 

Chaeles  Heney  Lord  Southampton. 

Fletohee  Lord  Geantley. 

Geoege  Beidges  Haeley  Dennett  Lord 

EODNEY. 

William  Qoedon  Coenwalms  Lord 
Eliot. 

William  Lord  Beewick. 

James  Heney  Legge  Lord  Sherborne. 

John  l^amY  De  La  Poee  Lord  Tyrone. 
{Marquess  of  JFaterford,) 

HENEYBENTINCKLordCAELETON.      {EOfl 

of  Shannon,) 
Charles  Lord  Suffield. 
Guy  Lord  Doeohestee. 
Lloyd  Lord  Kenyon. 
Chaeles  Coenwallis  Lord  Beaybeooke. 

Geoege  Hamilton  Lord  Fishbewick. 
{Marquess  of  Donegal,) 

Heney   Hall  Lord   Gage.     {Viscount 

Gage,) 
Edwaed  Thomas  Lord  Thurlov. 

William  George  Lord  Auckland. 

Gborge  William  Lord  Lyttblton. 

GEQRGELordMENDiF.   {Viscount Clffden.) 


George  Lord  Stuart  of  Castle  STUARt. 

{Earl  of  Moray,) 
Alan  Plantagenet   Lord  Stewart  of 

Garlies.  {Earl  of  Galloway,) 

James  George  Henry  Lord  Salters- 
FORD.     {Earl  of  Courtoum,) 

William    Lord    Brodrick.      {Viscount 

Midleton,) 
Frederick  Henry  William  Lord  Cal- 

THORFE. 

Peter  Egbert  Lord  Gwydir. 

Charles  Egbert  Lord  Carrinoton. 

William  Henry  Lord  Bolton. 

George  Lord  Northwick. 

Thomas  Lyttleton  Lord  Lilford. 

Thomas  Lord  Eibblesdale. 

Edward  Lord  Dunsany.  {Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Theobald  Fitz- Walter  Lord  Dun- 
boyne.     {Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Cadwallader  Davis  Lord  Blayney. 
{Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Egbert  Lord  Clonbrook.  {Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Charles  Lord  Headley.  {Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Dayrolles  Blakeney  Lord  Vbntry. 
{Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Henry  Francis  Seymoue  Lord  Moore. 
{Marquess  of  Drogheda,) 

John  Henry  Wellington  Graham  Lord 
LoFTUs.     {Marquess  of  Ely,) 

William  Lord  Carysfort.  {Earl  of 
Carysfort.) 

George  Ealph  Lord  Abercromby. 

John  Thomas  Lord  Eedesdale. 

Horace  Lord  Eivers. 

Charles  Edmund  Lord  ELLENBOBOU<m. 

augustusfrxderiokarthurlordsandys 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Charles 
Lord  Sheffield.    {Earl  of  Sheffield.) 

Thomas  Amerious  Lord  Erskine. 

George  John  Lord  Mont  Eaolb.    {Mt^- 

quess  of  Sligo,) 
GeorgeArthur  Hastings  Lord  Granabd. 

{Earl  of  Granard,) 

HxTNGERFORD  Lord  Crewb. 
Alan  Legge  Lord  Gardner. 
John  Thomas  Lord  Manners. 

JOHNALEXANDERLordHoPETOUN.     (JW'Z 

of  Sbpetoun,) 
Charles  Lord  Msldrum.    {Marquess  of 
Muntly,) 
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Gbosge  Fbsdseick  Lord  Boss.   {JEktrl  &f 

William  Willoughbt  Lord  GBmSTSAD. 
{Earl  of  JSnniMUm^) 

WlUlAM     HjLIA    JtOBN     CfTAllTJtfl     Locd 

FoxFOBD.     {Earl  of  JAmeriaL ) 
F&AK0I8  Geomb  L<^  QfttmcHnx. 
GsoBQE  BoB£&T  Oaitioko  Lord  Habbis. 
^Reginald  Chables  Edward  Lord  Col- 

OHESTEB. 

Schomberg  Henry  Lord  Ker.  {Mar- 
quess  of  Lothian,) 

Francis  Nathaniel  Lord  Minster. 
{Marqueis  Conynghom,) 

James  Edward  Wilmam  TrbobaU)  Lord 
Ormonde.    {Marqmn  of  Ormonde,) 

Francis  Lord  Wbmyss.  {EarlofWm^.) 

Bobert  Lord  ClanbRabsill.  {Earl  of 
Eoden.) 

WiLLiAMLrooNLordSx&OK&BTER.  {Earl 
of  Longford,) 

Clotwortht  John  Eyre  Lord  Oriel. 
( VUeount  Maasereene,) 
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William  Comwallis  Cart- 
wright. 

OXFORD  (UNIVERSITY). 
Et.  hon.  Gathome  Hardy, 
Rt.  hon.  John  Robert  Mow- 
bray. 

OXFORD  (CITT). 
Rt.  hon.  Edward  Cardwell, 
William  Geoi^e  Qranrille 
Yenables     Vemon-Har- 
court. 


jfefiib^i, 

WOODSTOCK. 

Henry  Bamett. 

BANBURY. 
Bemhard  Samuelson.' 

RUTLAND  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Gerard  James  Noel, 
Gteorge  Heniy  Finch. 

SALOP  COUNTY. 

{Northern  Division.) 
John  Ralph  Ormsby-Qore, 
Hon.  George  Cecil  Orlando 

(Bridgeman)      Viscount 

Newport. 

{Southern  Division.) 

Rt.  hon.  Sir  Percy  Egerton 

Herbert, 
Edward  Corbett. 

SHREWSBURY. 
James  Pidgins,    . 
Douglas  Straight. 
WENLOCK. 
Rt.  hon.  George  Cecil  Weld 

Porester, 
Alexander         Hargreaves 
Brown. 

LUDLOW. 
Hon.      George      Herbert 
Windsor  Windsor-Clive. 
BRIDGNORTH. 
William  Henry  Poster. 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

{East  Somerset.) 

Ralph  Shuttleworth  Alleni 
Richard  Bright. 

(Mid,  Somerset.) 
Ralph  Ne^e-(Jrenville, 
Richard  Homer  Paget. 

{West  Somerset.) 
William     Henry     Powell 

Gt)re-Langton, 
Hon.    Arthur    WelUngton 

Alexander  Nelson  Hood. 

BATH. 

Sir  William  Tite,  bt., 
Donald  Daliymple. 

TAUNTON. 
Alexander    Charles    Bar- 
day, 
Henry  James. 

FROME. 
Thomas  Hughes. 

BRISTOL. 
Samuel  Morley, 
Kirkman  Daniel  Hodgson. 


IMof 

SOUTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 

(Northern  Dimawn,) 
William  Wither  Bramston 

Beach, 
George  Sdater-Booth. 

{Souikem  Divinon.) 
Et.  hon.  William  Francis 

Co-wper-Temple, 
Lord  Henry  Jolm  Montagu- 
Donglas-Scott. 

WINCHESTER. 
William  Barrow  Simonds, 
John  Bonham-Carter. 

PORTSMOUTH. 
Sir  James  Daliymple-Hom- 

Elphinstone,  bt., 
Wmiam  Henry  Stone. 

LYMINGTON. 

Hon.  Lord  George  Charles 

Gordon  Lennox. 

ANDOVER. 

Hon.  Dudley  Francis  For- 

tescue. 

CHRISTOHURCH. 
Edmnnd  Haviland  Burke. 

PETERSFIELD. 
William  Nicholson. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 
Rt.  hon.  Russell  Gnmey, 
Peter  Merrik  Hoare. 

STAFFORD  COUNTY. 

(North  StafforcUhire,) 

Rt.  hon.  Sir  Charles  Bowyer 

Adderley, 
Sir  Edward  Manningham 

BuHer,  bt. 

( West  Staffordshire,) 
Sir  Smith  Child,  bt., 
Francis  Monckton. 

(E<ut  Staffordshire.) 
Michael  Arthur  Bass, 
John  Robinson  M 'Clean. 

STAFFORD. 
Hon.      Reginald     Arthur 

James  T^bot, 
Thomas  Salt. 

TAMWORTH. 
Rthon.  SirRobertPeel,bt., 
Robert  William  Hanbury. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LTME. 
Sir  Edmtmd  Buckley,  bt., 
William  Shepherd  Allen. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Bt.  hon.  Charles  Felham 

Villiers, 
ThomasMatthiasWeguelin. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 

Gkorge  Melly, 

William  Sargeant  Roden. 
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WALSALL. 
Charles  Forster. 

WEDNESBURY. 
Alexander  Brogden. 
LICHFIELD. 
Richard  Dyott. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 

(Eastern  Dtmnon.) 
Frederick    Snowden    Cor- 

rance, 
Hon.  Arthur  Philip  Hexiry 
(Stanhope)         Viscount 
Mahon. 

( Western  Division.) 
Windsor  Parker, 
Hon.  Lord  Augustus  Henry 

Charles  Hervey. 
IPSWICH. 
Hugh  Edward  Adair, 
Henry  Wyndham  West. 

BURT  ST.  EDMUNDS. 
Edward  Greene, 
Joseph  Alfred  Hardcastle. 

EYE. 
Hon.       George    William 

^arrington)      Viscount 

Barrington. 

SURREY  COUNTY. 

(East  Surrey.) 
Hon.    Peter   John   Locke 

King, 
James  vVatney. 

(Mid  Surrey.) 
Henry  William  reek, 

Sir  Richard  BaggaUay,  knt. 

( West  Surrey.) 
Geoi^e  Cubitt, 

Lee  Steere. 

SOUTHWARK. 

John  Locke, 

Marcus  Beresford. 
LAMBETH. 

Sir  James  Clarke  Lawrence, 

bt., 
William  McArthur. 
GUILDFORD. 
Guildford    James    Hillier 

Onslow. 


SUSSEX  COUNTY. 

(Eastern  Division.) 
John  George  Dodson, 
George  Burrow  Gregory.    , 

( Western  Division.) 
Walter  Barttelot  Barttelot, 
Hon.  Charles  Henir  (Gor- 
don   Lennox)     Earl    of 
March. 
SHOREHAM  (NEW). 
Rt.  hon.  Stephen  Cave, 
Sir  Percy  BuBrell,  bt. 


BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 
James  White, 
Henry  Fawcett. 

CHICHESTER. 

Hon.  Lord  Henry  George 

Charles  Gbrdon  Lennox. 

LEWES. 

Hon.  Walter  John  (Pelham) 

Lord  Pelham. 

HORSHAM. 
Robert  Henry  Hurst, 

MIDHURST. 
William  Townley  Mitford. 

WARWICK  COUNTY. 

(Northern  Division.) 
Charles  Newdigate  Newde- 

^ate, 
William  Bromley  Daven- 
port. 

( Southern  Division.) 
Henry  Christopher  Wise, 
John  Hardy. 

BIRMINGHAM. 
Rt.  hon.  John  Bright, 
George  IHxon, 
Philip  Henry  Muntz. 

WARWICK. 
Arthur  Wellesley  Peel, 
Edward  Greaves. 

COVENTRY. 
Henry  William  Eaton, 
Alexander  Staveley  HiU. 

WESTMORELAND 

COUNTY. 
Hon.    Thomas     (Taylour) 

Earl  of  Bective, 
William  Lowther. 
KENDAL. 
John  Whitwell. 


(WIGHT)  ISLE  OF. 

Alexander  Dundas  Wishart 

Ross  Baiilie  Cochrane. 

NEWPORT,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 
Charles  Cavendish  CdLifPord. 

WILTS  COUNTY. 

(Northern  Division.) 

Sir   George   Samuel   Jen- 

kinson,  bt., 
Hon.  Lord  Charles  William 

Brudenell-Bruce. 
(Southern  Division.) 
Hon.  Lord  Henry  Frederick 

Thynne, 
Thomas  IVaser  Grove. 

NEW  SARUM  (SALISBURY). 
John  Alfred  Lush, 
Alfred  Seymour, 
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CRICKLADE. 
Sir  Daniel  GDOch,  bt., 
Hon.    Frederick    WiUiam 
Cadogan. 

DEVIZES. 
Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  bt. 

MARLBOROUGH. 
Et.  bon.  Lord  Ihmest  Au- 
gustus   Cbarles    Brude- 
nell-Bruce. 

CHIPPENHAM. 
(Gabriel  Gbldney. 
OALNE. 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

MALMESBURY. 
Walter  Powell. 

WE8TBURY. 
Charles  Paul  Phipps. 

WILTON. 
Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  bt. 

WOECESTER  COUNTY. 

{Roitern  Dhimon.) 
Bichard  Paul  Amphlett, 
Hon.  Charles  George  Ljtbel- 
ton. 

{WeMtemDwitiou,) 
Frederick  Wiim  Knight, 
William  Edward  Dowdes- 
well. 

EVESHAM. 
James  Bourne. 

DROITWICH. 
Bt.  hon.  Sir  John  Somerset 
Pakington,  bt. 

BEWDLEY. 
Hon.      Augustus     Henry 
Archibald  Anson. 
DUDLEY. 
Henry  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

KIDDERMINSTER. 
Thomas  Lea. 

WORCESTER. 
William  Laslett, 
Alexander  Clunes  Sherriff. 

YOEK  COUNTY. 

(North  Biding,) 
Hon.  Octavius  Dunoombe, 
Frederick  Acclom  Milbank. 

(East  Riding.) 
Christopher  Sykes, 
William   Henry   Harrison 
Broadley. 

(  WtMt  Riding, NorihemDiviium) 

Hon.LordFrederickCharles 

Cayendishy 
Francis  Sharp  Powell. 

(  Wett  Riding,  Soitem  Diviiioif.) 

Christopher      Beckett 

Denison, 
Joshua  Fielden. 
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YoBX  CoinrrY — cont. 

(  West  Ridin<f,S(mthem  DiviH^n.) 
HenryFreclerick  Beaumont. 
I  Walter   Thomas  William 
Spencer  Stanhope. 
LEEDS. 
Edward  Baines, 
Bobert  Meek  Carter, 
WilL'am       Saint  -  James 
Wheelhouse. 

PONTEFRACT. 
Bt.    hon.    Hugh    Culling 

Eardley  Childers, 
Samuel  Waterhouse. 
SOARBOROUeH. 
John  Dent  Dent, 
Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone^  bt. 

SHEFFIELD. 
Gborge  Hadfield, 
Anthony  John  Mundella. 
BRADFORD, 

Bt.  hon.  William  Edward 

Forster, 
Edward  Miall. 

HALIFAX. 
Bt.  hon.  James  Stansfeld, 
Edward  Akroyd. 

KNARESBOROUGH: 
Alfred  IlHngwort}i. 

MALTON. 
Hon.      Charles      William 
Wentworth  -  FitzwilUam. 
RICHMOND. 
Lawrence  Dundas. 

RIPON. 
Bt.  hon.  Sir  Henry  Knight 
Storks,  G.C.B. 

HUDDERSFIELD. 
Edward  Aldam  Leatham. 

THIRSK. 
Sir  William  Payne  Gall- 
wey,  bt. 

NORTHALLERTON. 
John  Hutton. 

WAKEFIELD. 
Somerset  Archibald  Beau- 
mont. 

WHITBY. 
William  Henry  Gladstone. 

YORK  CITY. 
James  Lowther, 
George  teeman. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH. 
Henry  W9Ji^  Ferdinand 
Bolckow. 

DEWSBURY. 
John  Simon. 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 

Charles  Morgan  Norwood, 
James  Clay. 


BAB0N8  OF  THE 

dNQUE  POBTS. 
POVER. 
Alexander  George  Dickson, 
George  Jessel. 

HASTINGS. 
Thomas  Brassey, 
Ughtred  James  £ay-Shut- 
tleworth. 

SANDWICH. 
Edward  Hugessen  Knatch- 

bull-Hu^essen, 
Henry  Armur  Brassey. 

HYTHE. 
Baron  Mayer  Amschel  do 
Bothschild. 

RYE. 
John  Stewart  Hardy. 

WALES. 
ANGLESEA  COUNTY. 
Bichard  Davies. 

BEAUMARIS. 

Hon.  William  Owen  Stan- 
ley. ^ 

BRECKNOCK  COUNTY. 

Hon.  Godfrey  Charles  Mor- 
gan. 

BRECKNOCK. 

James  Price  Gwynne  Hol- 
ford. 


CARDIGAN  COUNTY. 
Evan  Mathew  Bichards.  * 

CARDIGAN,  Ac. 
Sir  Thomas  Davies  Lloyd. 
bt. 

CARMARTHEN 
COUNTY. 
Edward  John  Sartoris, 
John  Jones. 

CARMARTHEN,  <fco. 

John      Stepney      Cowell- 
Stepney. 

CARNARVON  COUNTY. 
Thomas    Love    Duncombe 
Jones-Parry. 

CARNARVON,  Ao. 
William  Bulkeley  Hughes. 

DENBIGH  COUNTY. 

SirWatkinWiUiamsWynn, 
bt., 

George  Osborne  Morgan. 

DENBIGH,  4c. 
Watkin  WiUiams. 

FLINT  COUNTY. 

Hon.    Lord    Bichard    de 

Aquila  Ghrosvenor. 

FLINT,  *c. 

Sir    Bobert  Albert    Cun- 

liffe,  bt. 


GLAMOEGAN  COUNTY, 
diristoplier   Bioe    Mansel 
Talbot, 

Henry  Hnssey  "Vivian. 
MERTHYR  TTDVIL. 
Henry  Bicliard, 
Bicbard  Fothergill. 
CARDIFF,  ^. 
Jamee   Frederick    Dudley 

Crichton-Stuart. 
SWANSEA,  &o 
Lewis  Llewelyn  Dillwyn. 

lEBSONETH  COUNTY. 
Samuel  Holl6^ld. 

montgomiSy 

COUNTY. 
Charles  Waikin  Williams 
Wynn. 

M0NT60MERT. 
Hon.      Charles      Douglas 
Biohard  Hanbury-Tracy. 
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PEMBEOKE  COUNTY. 
John  Heniy  Scourfield. 

PEMBROKE. 
Thomas  Meyriek. 

UAVERFORDWEST. 
Hon.  William  Edwardes. 

EADNOE  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Arthur  Walsh. 
NEW  RADNOR. 
Et.  hon.  Spencer  Compton 

glayendish)  Marquess  of 
artington. 

SCOTLAND. 

ABERDEEN. 

{BoMt  Aberdeenshire.) 

William  Dingwall  Fordyce. 

(ireei  Aberdeenshire.) 
William  MoCombie. 
ABERDEEN. 
Hon.  John  Farley  Xieith. 

ARGYLE. 
John  Douglas  Sutherland 
(Campbell)      Marquess 
of  Lome. 

ATR. 
(North  Ayrshire,) 
William  Fimue. 

{South  Ayrshire.) 

Sip  David  Wedderbum,  bt. 
KILMARNOCK,  RENFREW, 

Bt.  hoB.  Edward  Fleydell 

Bouyerie. 

BURGHS  OF  AYR,  Ao. 

Edward  Henry  John  Crau- 

ford. 

BANFF. 

Eobert  William  Duff. 
BERWICK. 

Dayid  Bobertson. 
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BUTE. 
Charles  Dalrymple. 

OAITHNESSSHIRE. 
Sir   John    George    Tolle- 

mache,  Sinclair,  bt, 
WICK,  KIRKWALL,  Ac. 
John  Pender. 

CLACKMANNAN  AND 
KINROSS. 

William  Patrick  Adam. 

DUMBARTON. 
Archibald  Orr  Ewing. 
DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
George  Ghistavus  WaBcer 

DUMFRIES,  <fco. 
Eobert  Jardine. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Sir  Alexander  Charles  Bam- 
say  GKbson-Maitland,  bt. 
EDINBURGH. 
Duncan  McLaren, 
John  Miller. 

UNIVERSITIES    OF    EDIN- 
BURGH AMD  ST.  ANDREWS. 
Lyon  Playfair. 

BURGHS  OF  LEITH,  Ao. 
Bobert  Andrew  Macfie. 
ELGIN  AND  NAIRN. 
Hon.  James  Ghrant. 

BURGHS  OF  ELGIN,  Ac. 
Mountstuart     Elphinstone 
Grant  Duff. 

FIFE. 
Sir  Bobert  Anstruther,  bt. 
BURGHS  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 
Edward  EUice. 

KIRKCALDY,  DYSART,  Ac. 
Boger  Sinclair  Aytoun. 

FORFAR. 
James  William  Barclay. 

TOWN  OF  DUNDEE. 
George  Armitstead, 
Sir  John  Ogilvy,  bt. 
MONTROSE,  Ao. 
William  Edward  Baxter. 

HADDINGTON. 
Hon.      Francis      Wemyss 
(Charteris)  Lord  Elcho. 
HADDINGTON  BURGHS. 
Sir    Henry    Bobert    Fer- 
guson Davie,  bt. 
INVERNESS. 
Donald  Cameron. 

INVERNESS,  Ac. 
Eneas  William  Macldntosh. 

KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Sir  George  Balfour. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Wellwood  HerriesMaxweU. 

LANARK. 

(North  Lanarkshire.) 

Sir  Thomas  Edward  Cole- 
brooke,  bt. 

(South  Lanarkshire.) 

John  Glencaim  Carter  Ha- 
milton. I 


Memberf, 

GLASGOW. 
Bobert  Dalglish, 
William  Gbaham, 
George  Anderson. 

UNIVERSITIES  OF  GLAS- 
GOW AND  ABERDEEN. 
Edward  Stratheam  Gordon 

LINLITHGOW. 
Peter  McLagan. 

ORKNEY  AWD  SHETLAND. 
Samuel  Laing. 

PEEBLES  ANB  SELKIRK. 
Sir  Graham  Ghraham  Mont- 
gomery, bt. 

PERTH. 
Charles  Stuart  Parker. 
TOWN  OF  PERTH. 
Hon.    Arthur    FitzGerald 
Elinnaird. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 
Bt.    hon.     Henry    Austin 
Bruce. 

PAISLEY. 
Humphrey  Ewing   Crum- 
Ewing. 

GREENOCK. 
James  Johnstone  Grieve. 
ROSS  AKD  CROMARTY. 
Alexander  Matheson. 

ROXBURGH. 
Most  noble  James  Henry 
Bobert  fInnes-Ker)  Mar- 
quess of  Bowmont. 
HAWICK,  SELKIRK.  Ao. 
George  Otto  Trevelyan. 

STIRLING. 
John  Elphinstone  Erskine. 

STIRLING,  Ac. 
Henry  Campbell. 
LINLITHGOW,  LANARK,  Ao. 
James  Merry. 

SUTHERLAND. 
Bt.  hon.  Lord  Bon^d  Su- 
therland Leveson-Gbwer. 
WIGTON. 

WIGTON,  Ac. 
George  Young. 


IBELAND. 


ANTRIM  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Edward  O'Neill, 
Hugh  de  Grey  Seymour. 

BELFAST. 
"William  JohnstoUi 

Thomas  McOlure. 
LISBURN. 
Edward  Wingfield  Vemer. 

CARRIOKFERGUS. 
Marriott  Bobert  Dalway. 

ARMAGH  COUNTY. 
Sir  James  Matthew  Stronge, 
bt., 


.  Z%»t  of 

ARMAGH  (CITY). 
John  Vance. 

CARLOW  COUNTY. 
Henry  Bruen, 
Arthur  MacMurrongh  Ka- 
vanagh. 

CARLOW  (BOROUGH). 
William  Addis  Fagan. 
CAVAN  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Hugh  Annesleyy 
Edward  Saunderson. 

CLARE  COUNTY. 
Orofton  Moore  Vandeleur, 
Et.  hon.  Sir  Colman  Michael 
O'Loghlen,  bt. 
ENNIS. 
William  Stacpoole. 

CORK  COUNTY. 
McCarthy  Downing, 
Arthur  Hugh  Smim  Barry. 

BANDON  BRIDQE. 
William  Shaw. 

YOUGHAL 
Montague  John  Guest 

KINSALE. 
Sir  G^rge  Conway  Colt- 
hurst,  bt. 

MALLOW. 
William  Felix  Munster. 

CORK  (CITY). 
Ificholas  Daniel  Murphy. 
Joseph  Philip  Konayne. 

DONEGAL  COUNTY. 

Thomas  Conolly, 

Hon.    James    (Hamilton) 

Marquess  of  Hamilton. 

DOWN  COUNTY. 

Hon.  Lord  Arthur  Edwin 

Hill-Trevor, 

William  Brownlow  Forde. 

NEWRY. 
Hon.      Francis      Charles 
(Needham)        Viscount 

Newry. 

DOWNPATRICK. 
William  Keown. 

DUBLIN  COUNTY. 
Bt.  hon.  Thomas  Edward 

Taylor, 
Ion  Trant  Hamilton. 
DUBLIN  (CITY). 
Jonathan  Fim, 
Sir  Dominic  John  Corrigan, 

bt. 

DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY. 
Bt.  hon.  John  Thomas  Ball, 
Hon.DavidBobert  Plunket. 

FERMANAGH. 
Meryyn  Edward  Archdall, 
Hon.  Henry  Arthur  Cole. 

ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon.  John  Henry  TCrich- 

ton)  Yiscount  Cnchton. 
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GALWAY  COUNTY. 

Mitchell  Henry, 

Hon.    William    Le    Poer 
Trench. 
GALWAY  (BOROUGH). 

Hon.  WilHam  UHck  Tris- 
tram    (St.     Lawrence 
Viscount  St.  Lawrence, 

Sir     Bowland      Blenner- 

hassett,  bt. 

KERRY. 
Henry  Arthur  Herbert, 
Bowland  Ponsonby  Blen- 

nerhassett. 

TRALEE 

Daniel  O'Donoghue,  (The 
O'Donoghue). 

KILDARE. 
Bt.  hon.  William   Henry 

Ford  Cogan, 
Bt.  hon.  Loid  Otho  Augustus 
Fitz-(Jerald. 

KILKENNY. 

G^eorge  Leopold  Bryan, 
Hon.  Leopold  G.  F.  Agar- 
Ellis. 

KILKENNY  (CITY). 
Sir  John  Gray,  knt. 

KING'S  COUNTY. 
Sir  Patrick  O'Brien,  bt., 
David  Sherlock. 

LEITRIM  COUNTY. 
William  Bichard  Ormsby- 

Gbre, 
John  Brady. 

LIMERICK  COUNTY. 
Bt.  hon.  William  Monsell, 
Edmund  John  Synan. 
LIMERICK  (CITY). 
George  Gavin, 
Isaac  Butt. 

LONDONDERRY  COUNTY. 
Bobert  Peel  Dawson, 
Sir  Frederick  William  Hey- 
gate,  bt. 

COLERAINE. 
Sir  Henry  Hervey  Bruce, 
bt. 

LONDONDERRY  (CITY). 
Charles  Edward  Lewis. 

LONGFORD  COUNTY. 

Myles  WiUiam  O'BeiUy, 

Hon.     George    Frederick 

Nugent  Greville-Nugent. 

LOUTH  COUNTY. 

Bt.  hon.  Chichester  Samuel 

Parkinson  Fortescue, 
Matthew  O'Beilly-Dease. 

DUNDALK. 
PhiHp  Callan. 

DROGHEDA. 

Thomas  Whitworth. 


Afifinodft, 

MAYO  COUNTY. 
Hon.    George    (Bingham) 

Lord  Bingham, 
George  Ekins  Browne. 
MEATH  COUNTY. 
Edward  MacEvoy, 
John  Martin. 

MONAGHAN  COUNTY. 
Sewallis  Evelyn  Shirley, 
John  Leslie. 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 
Kenelm  Thomas  Digby, 
Edmund  Dease. 

-     PORTARLINGTON. 
Hon.      Lionel      Seymour 

William  Dawson-Damer. 

ROSCOMMON  COUNTY. 
Bt.hon.Fitzstephen  French, 
Charles  Owen  O'Conor  (The 

O'Conor  Don). 

SLIGO  COUNTY. 
Denis  Maurice  O'Conor, 
Sir  Bobert  (Jore  Booth,  bt. 

TIPPERARY  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Charles  White, 
Denis  Caulfield  Heron. 

CLONMEL. 
John  Bagwell. 

TYRONE  COUNTY. 
Bt.  hon.   Henry    Thomas 

Lowiy-Cony, 
Bt.  hon.  Lord  Claud  Ha- 
milton. 

DUNGANNON. 
Hon.  William  Stuart  Knox. 

WATERFORD  COUNTY. 
Sir  John  Esmonde,  bt. 

Edmond  de  la  Poer. 
DUNGARVAN. 
Henry  Matthews. 

WATERFORD  (CITY). 
James  Delahunty, 
Balph  Osborne. 

WESTMEATH  COUNTY. 
Hon.    Algernon    William 

Fulke  Greville, 
Patrick  James  Smyth. 

ATHLONE. 
John  James  Ennis. 

WEXFORD  COUNTY. 
Matthew  Peter  D'Aroy, 
John  Talbot  Power. 

WEXFORD  (BOROUGH). 
William  Archer  Bedmond. 

NEW  ROSS. 
Patrick  McMahon. 

WICKLOW  COUNTY. 

William  Wentworth  Fiti- 
William  Dick, 

Hon.  Henry  William  Went- 
worth Fitzwilliam. 
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HANSARD'S 

PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES, 

IN    THE 

FiFTE  Session  op  the  Twentieth  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  op  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
Appointed  to  meet  10  December,  1868,  and  thence 
CONTINUED  till  6  Fbbexjaey,  1873,  in  the  Thirty- 
Sixth  Year   op  the   Reign   op 

HER    MAJESTY    QUEEN    VICTORIA. 


FEOST   VOLUME   OP   THE   SESSION. 


HOUSE     OP     LOEDS, 
Thursday,  6th  February,  1873. 

THE  PAELIAMENT,  which  had  been 
Prorogued  successively  from  the 
lOihday  of  August,  1872,  to  the  25th 
day  of  October,  thence  to  the  19th  day 
of  December,  thence  to  the  6th  day 
of  February,  1873,  met  this  day  for 
Despatch  of  Business. 

The  Session  of  Pabliament  was  opened 
by  Commission. 

The  House  of  Pebbb  being  met — 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  ac- 
quainted the  House, 

''  That  it  not  being  conyenient  for  Her 
Majesty  to  be  personally  present  here 
this  day.  She  has  been  pleased  to  cause 
a  Oommission  under  the  Qreat  Seal  to 
be  prepared,  in  order  to  the  holding  of 
this  Parliament." 

VOL.  CCXIV.    [third  sbries.] 


Then  Five  of  the  Lords  Commissioners, 
namely  —  The  Lord  Chancellor,  The 
Lord  PREsroENT  of  the  Council  (The 
Marquess  of  Eipon),  The  Lord  Privy 
Seal  (The  Viscount  Halifax),  The  Earl 
of  Kimberley  (one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State),  and  The 
Earl  of  Cork  and  Prrery  (Master  of 
the  Buckhounds),  being  in  their  Eobes, 
and  seated  on  a  Form  placed  between 
the  Throne  and  the  Woolsack,  com- 
manded the  Teoman  Usher  of  the  Black 
Eod  to  let  the  Commons  know  **The 
Lords  Commissioners  desire  their  imme- 
diate attendance  in  this  House,  to  hear 
the  Commission  read." 

Who  being  come,  with  their  Speaker ; 
— ^The  Commission  was  read  oy  the 
aerk :— Then 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  delivered 
Her  Majesty's  Speech  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  as  follows : — 
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**  My  Lords,  cund  Chntlemen, 

"  I  GREET  you  cordially  on  your 
reassembling  for  the  discharge  of  your 
momentous  duties. 

'^  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  main- 
taining relations  of  friendship  "with 
Foreign  Powers  throughout  the  world. 

"You  were  informed  when  I  last 
addressed  you  that  steps  had  been 
taken  to  prepare  the  way  for  dealing 
more  eflFectually  with  the  Slave  Trade 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  I  have 
now  despatched  an  Envoy  to  Zanzibar, 
fomished  with  such  instructions  as 
appear  to  me  best  adapted  for  the 
attainment  of  the  object  in  view.  He 
has  recently  reached  the  place  of  his 
destination,  and  has  entered  into  com- 
munication  with  the  Sultan. 

"My  ally  the  German  Emperor, 
who  had  undertaken  to  pronounce 
judgment  as  Arbiter  on  the  line  of 
Water-boundary  so  long  in  dispute 
under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1846, 
has  decided,  in  conformity  with  the 
contention  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  Haro  Channel 
presents  the  line  most  in  accordance 
with  the  true  interpretation  of  that 
Treaty. 

"  I  have  thought  it  the  course  most 
befitting  the  spirit  of  international 
friendship  and  the  dignity  of  the  coun- 
try to  give  immediate  execution  to  the 
award  by  withdrawing  promptly  from 
my  partial  occupation  of  the  Island  of 
San  Juan. 

"  The  proceedings  before  the  Tri- 
bunal of  Arbitration  at  Geneva,  which 
I  was  enabled  to  prosecute  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exclusion  of  the  Indirect 
Claims  preferred  on  behalf  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  termi- 
nated in  an   award   which  in  part 


established  and  in  part  repelled  the 
claims  allowed  to  be  relevant.  You 
will  in  due  course  be  asked  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  sum  coming 
due  to  the  United  States  under  this 
award. 

"  My  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
the  German  Emperor,  and  likewise  to 
the  Tribunal  at  Geneva,  for  the  pains 
and  care  bestowed  by  them  on  the 
peaceftd  adjustment  of  •  controversies 
such  as  could  not  but  impede  the  full 
prevalence  of  national  goodwill  in  a 
case  where  it  was  especially  to  be 
cherished. 

"  In  ftirther  prosecution  of  a  well 
understood  and  established  policy,  I 
have  concluded  a  Treaty  for  the 
Extradition  of  Criminals  with  my  ally 
the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

"  The  (Government  of  France  has, 
during  the  recess,  renewed  its  commu- 
nications with  my  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  a  Commercial 
Treaty  to  replace  that  of  1860,  which 
is  about  to  expire.  In  prosecuting 
these  communications  I  have  kept  in 
view  the  double  object  of  an  equitable 
regard  to  existing  circumstances,  and 
of  securiiig  a  general  provision  more 
permanent  in  its  character,  and  resting 
on  a  reciprocal  and  equal  basis,  for  the 
commercial  and  maritime  transactions 
of  the  two  countries.  I  hope  to  be 
enabled  within  a  short  period  to  an* 
nounce  to  you  the  final  result. 

"  It  has  been  for  some  years  felt  by 
the  Governments  of  Russia  and  the 
United  Kingdom  respectively,  that  it 
would  be  conducive  to  the  tranquillity 
of  Central  Asia  if  the  two  Govern- 
ments should  arrive  at  an  identity  of 
view  regarding  the  line  which  describes 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  dominions 
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of  Afghftnifltnn.  Accordingly  a  cor- 
respondence has  passed,  of  which  this 
is  the  main  subject.  Its  tenour,  no 
less  than  its  object,  will,  I  trust,  be 
approved  by  the  public  opinion  of  both 
nations. 

"  Papers  will  be  laid  before  you  with 
relation  to  the  awards  delivered  under 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  to  the 
commercial  negotiations  with  France, 
and  to  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
dominions  of  Afghanistan, 

^^ChnUeTnen  of  the  House  of 
Commons^ 

"  The  estimates  of  the  coming 
financial  year  will  be  presented  to 
you.  They  have  been  framed  with  a 
view  to  the  efficiency  and  moderation 
of  our  establishments,  under  circum- 
stances of  inconvenience  entailed  by 
variations  of  an  exceptional  nature  in 
the  prices  of  some  important  com- 
modities. 

<<  My  Lorda^  amd  Gentlemen^ 

*'  Although  the  harvest  has  been  to 
some  extent  deficient,  the  condition  of 
the  three  Kingdoms  with  reference  to 
•  Trade  and  Commerce,  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Eevenue  for  meeting  the 
public  charge,  to  the  decrease  of 
pauperism,  and  to  the  relative  amount 
of  ordinary  crime,  may  be  pronounced 
generally  satis&ctory. 

"  A  measure  will  be  submitted  to 
you  on  an  early  day  for  settling  the 
question  of  University  Education  in 
Ireland.  It  will  have  for  its  object 
the  advancement  of  learning  in  that 
portion  of  my  dominions,  and  will  be 
framed  with  a  careful  regard  to  the 
rights  of  conscience. 

*'  You  will  find  ample  occupation  in 
dealing  with  other  legislative  subjects 


of  importance,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  have  already  been  under  your 
notice  in  various  forms  and  at  different 
periods.  Among  these  your  attention 
wiU  speedUy  be  asked  to  the  formation 
of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
including  provision  for  the  trial  of 
Appeals. 

"Among  the  measures  which  will 
be  brought  before  you,  there  will  also 
be  proposals  for  facilitating  the  Trans- 
fer of  Land,  and  for  the  amendment 
of  our  system  of  Local  Taxation,  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1870,  and  of  the  General  Acts 
regulating  Eailways  and  Canals;  to- 
gether with  various  other  Bills  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Law. 

"  I  earnestiy  commend  your  delibe- 
rations to  the  guidance  and  favour  of 
Ahnighty  God." 

Then  the  Commons  withdrew. 
House  adjourned  during  pleasure. 
House  resmned. 

Pbayees. 

EoLL  OF  THE  LoEDS — Garter  King  of 
Arms  attending,  delivered  at  the  Tabic 
(in  the  usual  manner)  a  List  of  the 
Lords  Temporal  in  the  Fifth  Session 
of  the  Twentieth  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom:  The  same  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Table. 

NEW  PEERS. 

The  Earl  Granville,  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
acquainted  the  House^  That  Her  Ma- 
jesty had  been  pleased  to  create  the 
iBight  Honourable  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer, 
Knight,  Lord  Chancellor  of  (Jreat  Bri- 
tain, a  Peer  of  this  Eealm,  by  the  Title 
of  Baron  Selbome  of  Selbome  in  the 
county  of  Southampton ;  and  his  Lord- 
ship, having  retired  to  robe,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  usual  manner. 

Sir  John  Hanmer,  Baronet,  having 
been  created  Baron  Hanmer  of  Hanmer 
and  of  Flint,  both  in  the  county  of 
Flint — ^Was  (in  the  usual  maimer)  intro- 
duced. 
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THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH- 
ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  HER 
MAJESTY'S   MOST  GRACIOUS  SPEECH. 

The  Queen's  Speech  reported  by  The 
Lord  Ghanoelloe. 

The  Earl  of  OLAKENDON:  My 
Lords,  in  rising  to  move  that  a  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
in  answer  to  Her  most  gracious  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  I  venture  to  crave  from 
your  Lordships  that  indulgence  which 
you  are  always  ready  to  extend  to  one 
who,  for  the  first  time,  plunges  into 
the  discussion  of  the  various  matters  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne ; 
and  if  on  this  occasion  of  my  first  speech 
I  shall  perchance  commit  any  error 
against  the  rules  of  the  House,  I  ask 
your  Lordships'  forgiveness,  and  that 
you  will  attribute  the  fault  rather  to  a 
want  of  knowledge  than  to  any  intention 
to  come  into  collision  with  those  forms. 
And  first,  my  Lords,  I  think  it  a  mat- 
ter of  most  sincere  congratulation  that 
although  the  state  of  Her  Mmesty's 
health  is  not  such  as  to  permit  Her  to 
undertake  the  onerous  and  fatiguing 
duty  of  opening  Parliament  in  person, 
yet  that  Her  Majesty  is  so  far  restored 
as  to  be  able  to  resume  the  discharge  of 
those  offices  which  must  bring  Her  into 
closer  contact  with  Her  subjects,  and  in 
80  doing  increase— if  that  were  possible 
—  their  loyal  affection  toward  their 
Sovereign.  ^ 

My  Lords,  since  your  Lordships  last 
met;  an  illustrious  life  has  passed  away. 
If  anything  could  tend  to  solace  the 
widowed  wife  and  the  orphan  son,  it  is 
that  the  Emperor's  last  days,  agonizing 
as  they  must  have  been  both  in  mind 
and  body,  were  passed  in  a  country 
which  in  his  early  days  reciprocated  his 
friendship  and  afterwards  valued  his 
alliance.  On  the  last  moments  of  the 
Emperor  it  would  not  become  me  to  touch 
— that  subject  was  too  sacred — but  I 
think  that  I  but  echo  the  sentiments  of 
your  Lordships  when  I  say  that  in  their 
affliction  the  fatherless  and  the  widow 
have  the  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy 
of  your  Lordships.  Now,  my  Lords, 
with  regard  to  the  statements  contained 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  I  think 
I  may  congratulate  your  Lordships  on 


the  general  aspect  of  foreign  affairs.  As 
far  as  human  intelligence  can  anticipate, 
there  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  there  will  not  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  good  relations  which 
at  present  exist  between  this  and  other 
countries,  or  why  the  blessings  of  peace 
we  now  enjoy  should  not  continue. 
More  especially  I  congratulate  your 
Lordships  that  the  long-standing  dif- 
ferences between  the  United  States  and 
England  have  at  last  been  happily  de- 
termined. I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
in  externa  the  various  daims  put  forward 
by  the  United  States  against  this  coun- 
try ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  out  of  place  to 
say  that  much  praise  is  due,  and  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  owed  to  our  own  re- 
presentatives— and  not  to  our  own  re- 
presentatives only,  but  to  those  of  the 
United  States — and  to  the  Arbitrators 
for  their  action  towards  the  settlement 
of  what  were  termed  the  Lidirect 
Claims.  It  is  true  that  we  have  suffered 
a  pecuniary  loss  by  the  result  of  the 
award  in  the  Alabama  and  other  Claims ; 
but  what  we  have  lost  in  sterling  coin 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  we  have 
gained  in  the  security  of  peace,  the 
furtherance  of  commercial  relations,  and 
the  promotion  of  feelings  of  good-will 
between  the  two  nations.  As  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  such  good  feelings, 
I  will  refer  to  this  passage  of  the  Mes- 
sage of  President  Grant,  dated  the  4th 
of  December,  1872— 

"  The  Tribunal  which  had  convaied  at  G^€neva 
concluded  its  laborious  Session  on  the  14th  of 
September  last,  and  the  decision  they  arrived  at 
happily  disposes  of  a  lonp^-standing  difference, 
and  leaves  the  two  countaies  without  a  shadow 
on  those  friendly  relations  which  it  is  my  hope 
may  for  ever  remain  unclouded." 

With  regard  to  the  advance  of  Eussia 
in  Central  Asia,  I  hope  the  policy  of  the 
Government  will  be  prompt,  decisive, 
and  dignified.  Anxious  as  we  must 
ever  be  that  amicable  relations  should 
exist  between  England  and  Kussia,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  further  advance 
in  Central  Asia  on  the  part  of  Bussia 
must  tend  to  diminish  that  friendship 
which  for  the  last  17  years  has  uninter- 
ruptedly marked  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries;  while,  on  the  contrary,  any 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
against  a  policy  of  encroachment  must 
tend  to  strengthen  those  relations.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  policy  of  the  noble 
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Earl  the  Foreign  Secretary  will  be  what 
it  ought  to  be  in  this  matter,  and  the 
result  will  be  to  secure  peaceful  and 
beneficial  results. 

My  Lords,  in  the  various  questions 
relating  to  home  policy  which  will  neces- 
sarily occupy  your  Lordships'  attention, 
the  question  of  Ldsh  University  Educa- 
tion occupies  a  prominent  position.  It 
is  supposed  by  those  who  are  inimical 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  their 
policy  is  to  settle  the  guestio  vexata 
merely  in  a  manner  which  would  con- 
ciliate the  Irish  Boman  Catholic  Prelates. 
It  is  known  that  in  open  meeting  those 
Prelates  have  stated  that  nothing  but 
absolute  control  and  sway  over  the 
students,  the  books,  studies,  and  exami- 
nations in  an  Irish  University  will 
satisfy  them.  Now,  I  am  not  initiated 
infthe  plan  which  the  Government  intend 
to  bring  forward  on  the  subject  of  this 
question ;  but  I  earnestly  hope  and  trust 
that  a  Boman  Catholic  endowment  will 
form  no  portion  of  their  scheme.  If  it 
shoidd,  I  cannot  think  that  it  would  be 
consistent  with  the  speeches  and  decla- 
rations made  by  the  Government  there 
and  elsewhere,  or  with  the  course  taken 
by  the  Government  with  respect  to  the 
Irish  Church.  But  when  this  question 
comes  to  be  discussed  by  your  Lordships, 
I  do  trust  that  a  subject  so  important 
will  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a 
question  of  religious  or  party  strife. 
Although  beyond  doubt  religion  is  a 
component  and  perhaps  an  essential 
part  of  education,  yet  we  ought  to  bear 
in  mind  what,  after  all,  is  the  object  of 
aU  education,  and  especially  of  Univer- 
sity education:  it  is,  namely,  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  and  the  further- 
ance of  science  and  philosophical  re- 
search. There  is  another  subject  of  home 
policy  which  I  believe  wiU  occupy  much 
of  your  Lordships  time  and  considera- 
tion, which  has  long  been  demanded  by 
the  country,  and  which  has  been  recom- 
mended to  the  Legislature  by  the  Judi- 
cature Commission  in  the  strongest  terms 
— ^namely,  the  question  of  Law  Reform. 
I  am  not  initiated  into  the  measures 
which  the  Government  intend  to  pro- 
pose, but,  as  I  understand  the  question, 
what  the  public  want  is  that  there  should 
be  a  fusion  of  law  and  equity — ^in  other 
words  that  our  Courts  of  Law  should  be 
amalgamated,  so  that  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Law  should  have  an  enlarged  equit- 
able jurisdiction;  and  that  there  should 


be  judicial  facilities  for  any  one  Court 
to  take  cognizance  of  any  question  that 
could  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  Court.  Whatever  the  project  of 
the  Government  maybe,  I  feel  sure  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack will  apply  his  mind  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  measure  such  as  will  satisfy 
not  only  the  legal  profession,  but  the 
country  at  large.  My  Lords,  there  are 
many  questions  referred  to  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's most  gracious  Speech  which  I 
think  it  unnecessary  that  I  should  touch 
upon.  I  feel  confident  from  the  time 
and  deliberation  which  your  Lordships 
are  wont  to  give  to  any  matter  that  comes 
before  you,  that  at  the  end  of  the  Ses- 
sion the  result  of  your  deliberations  will 
be  to  place  upon  the  Statute  Book  many 
measures  which  will  conduce  to  the  gene- 
ral welfare,  happiness,  and  benefit  of 
the  country. 

My  Lords,  I  am  unwilling  to  draw 
too  vivid  and  glowing  a  picture  of 
the  condition  of  England  at  the  pre- 
sent moment ;  but  it  is,  I  believe,  an 
established  fact  that  never  within  the 
annals  of  British  history  has  our  reve- 
nue been  greater  or  commercial  wealth 
more  abundant.  To  maintain  the  coun- 
try in  this  state  ought  to  be  our  earnest 
endeavour. 

I  have  now  to  thank  your  Lord- 
ships for  the  patience,  and,  even  more, 
the  forbearance,  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  the  brief  remarks  I  have 
made.  If,  with  unparalleled  temerity, 
I  have  "rushed  in  where  angels  might 
fear  to  tread,"  I  can  only  say  that  I 
thought  it  my  duty — as  being,  to  some 
extent,  the  spokesman  of  the  Govern- 
ment— to  delineate,  in  however  sketchy 
and  imperfect  a  manner,  one  or  two  of 
the  great  questions  which  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  lie  Government  to  bring  for- 
ward. Most  sincerely  do  I  subscribe  to 
the  last  paragraph  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  and  humbly  and  sincerely  trust 
that,  the  Almighty  prospering  their 
handiwork,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
may  still  put  forward  strenuous  endea- 
vours to  maintain  England  in  that  proud 
position  in  the  scale  of  nations  which  it 
concerns  her  interests  and  dignity  to 
occupy.  The  noble  Earl  concluded  by 
movmg  the  following  humble  Address 
to  Her  Majesty  thanking  Her  Majesty 
for  Her  Most  Gracious  Speech  from  the 
Throne : — 


1 1  Address  in 

Most  Gracious  SoyBBBioN, 

"  Wb,  Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in 
Parliament  assembled,  beg  leave  to  offer  our 
humble  thanks  to  Your  Majesty  for  Your  Ma- 
jesty's most  gracious  Speech  delivered  by  Your 
Majesty's  command  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

"We  rejoice  to  learn  that  Your  Majesty  has 
.the    satisfaction   of   maintAiuing   relations    of 
friendship  with  Foreign  Powqrs  throughout  the 
world. 

"  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us  of  the  steps  which  Your  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  take  for  dealing  more  effectually 
with  the  Slave  Trade  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa. 

"  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing lis  of  the  dedaions  which  have  been  given 
by  Your  Majesty's  ally  the  G^erman  Emperor, 
and  by  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  at  Geneva, 
with  regard  to  the  questions  referred  to  them 
respectively,  which  were  at  issue  between  Your 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  the  course  which 
Your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  take,  and  the 
provision  which  Your  Majesty  will  ask  to  be 
made,  in  consequence  thereof.  And  we  humbly 
desire  to  concur  in  Your  Majesty's  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  pain  and  care  which  the  G^erman 
Emperor  and  likewise  the  Tribunal  at  Geneva 
have  bestowed  on  the  peaceful  adjustment  of 
controversies  such  as  could  not  but  impede  the 
full  prevalence  of  national  good  will  in  a  case 
where  it  was  especially  to  be  cherished. 

"  Wo  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us  that,  in  further  prosecution  of  a  well 
understood  and  established  policy.  Your  Majesty 
has  concluded  a  Treaty  for  the  Extradition  of 
Criminals  with  Your  Majesty's  ally  the  King  of 
the  Belgians ;  and  that  in  prosecuting  the  com- 
munications, which  the  Government  of  France 
has,  during  the  recess,  renewed  with  Your  Ma- 
jesty's (Government  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
a  Commercial  Treaty  to  replace  that  of  1860, 
Your  Majesty  has  kept  in  view  the  double  object 
of  an  equitable  regard  to  existing  circumstances, 
and  of  securing  a  general  provision  more  per- 
manent in  its  character,  and  resting  on  a  reci- 
procal and  equal  bcusis,  for  the  commercial  and 
maritime  transactions  of  the  two  countries. 

"  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  inform* 
ing  us  that  a  correspondence  has  passed  between 
Your  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Russia,  the  main  subject  of  which  is 
the  line  dofloribing  the  northern  frontier  ol  the 
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dominions  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  tenour  no 
less  than  the  object  of  which  Your  Majesty 
trusts  will  be  approved  by  the  public  opinion  of 
both  nations. 

"We  learn  with  satisfaction  that  although 
the  harvest  has  been  to  some  extent  deficient^ 
the  condition  of  the  three  Kingdoms  with  refer- 
ence to  Trade  and  Commerce,  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Bevenue  for  meeting^the  public  charge, 
to  the  decrease  of  pauperism,  and  to  the  relative 
amount  of  ordinary  crime,  may  be  pronounced 
generally  satisfactory. 

"  We  assure  Your  Majesty  that  we  will'devote 
our  earnest  attention  to  the  measure  which  Your 
Majesty  has  informed  us  will  be  submitted  to  ub 
on  an  early  day  for  settling  the  question  of  Uni- 
versity Education  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  that 
for  the  formation  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, and  to  the  other  proposals  that  are  to  be 
brought  before  us. 

"We  heartily  join  with  Your  Majesty  in 
conmiending  our  deliberations  to  the  guidance 
and  favour  of  Almighty  God." 


LoBD  MONTEAGLE :  My  Lords,  in 
rising  to  second  the  Address,  which  has 
been  moved  by  the  noble  Earl  with  so 
much  ability  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  I  beg  that  you  will  excuse 
me  if  I  do  not  rival  the  ability  and  scope 
of  his  remarks,  and  advert  to  a  few  only 
of  the  questions  raised  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  questions  to  which  I  beg  to 
allude,  although  the  noble  Earl  has 
already  touched  upon  them.  The  noble 
Earl  alluded  to  the  result  of  the 
Arbitrations  at  Geneva  and  elsewhere. 
My  Lords,  when  we  consider  the  con- 
ditions of  the  negotiations  between  our 
Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  at  the  commencement  of 
last  year,  I  think  we  must  all  rejoice, 
notwithstanding  the  price  we  have  to 
pay,  that  there  has  been  a  peaceful 
solution  of  our  differences,  and  that  all 
danger  of  conflict  has  been  removed  for 
the  present,  and  I  hope  for  the  future. 
We  are  also  told  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  that  a  Oorrespondence  has  passed 
between  our  Government  and  another 
great  Power  for  the  avoidance  of  dif- 
ferences in  respect  of  the  affairs  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  My  Lords,  I  am  a  lover  of 
peace ;  but  while  I  love  peace  I  am  fKff 
mdeed,  from  being  an  advocate  for 
**  peace  at  any  price."  I  believe  that 
we  have  a  mission  to  discharge  in  India, 
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and  that  not  a  miseion  of  self-aggran- 
dizement ;  and  if  ever  the  time  should 
come  when  it  shall  be  necessary  that 
we  shoidd  fight  for  India  I  hope  we 
shall  fight  —  there  has  been  evidence 
given  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  we 
would  fieht.  But,  my  Lords,  I  trust  we 
should  all  rejoice  if,  in  the  East  as  in  the 
West,  a  peaceful  solution  to  international 
difficulties  should  be  found.  Turning  to 
domestic  affairs,  your  Lordships,  I 
hope,  wHI  cordially  welcome  a  measure 
for  facilitating  the  transfer  of  land  which 
does  not  contemplate  any  violent  change 
in  the  law.  I  am  sure  you  will  also 
join  in  welcoming  an  amendment  of  the 
laws  regulating  railways  and  the  general 
traffic  of  the  kingdom.  My  Lords,  I 
now  come  to  that  portion  of  the  Speech 
more  especiaUy  interesting  to  that  part 
of  the  country  with  which  I  am  more 
immediately  connected.  The  subject  of 
University  Education  in  Ireland  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  in  the  Boyal 
Speech.  As  an  Irishman,  I  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  strong  opinion  on  that 
subject.  I  have,  but  I  do  not  think  this 
the  best  occasion  for  giving  full  expres- 
sion to  my  convictions,  especially  as 
your  Lordships  are  not  yet  in' possession 
of  the  scheme  by  which  the  Government 
propose  to  deal  with  that  subject.  There 
are,  however,  certain  principles  which 
ought  to  guide  the  Government  in  deal- 
ing with  the  question,  and  on  these  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying  a  word  or 
two.  I  maintain,  first,  that  the  State  has 
a  definite  educational  mission  to  fulfil. 
It  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the  right  of 
the  State  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  people.  This  principle  has  been 
so  fully  cu^lmowledged  already  all  over  the 
three  Kingdoms  in  the  case  of  primary 
education, '  that  I  trust  it  requires  no 
arg^ument  on  my  part  to  show  that 
its  application  extends  to  the  case  of 
University  Education.  But  I  maintcdn, 
further,  that  the  State  should  not  exercise 
merely  a  general  supervision  and  control 
over  the  education  of  the  country,  but 
that  it  ^oidd  have  a  definite  judgment 
as  to  what  education  it  should  encourage 
— that  it  should  teach  nothing  but  what 
it  has  deliberately  decided  to  be  desir- 
able. These  may  be  truisms,  but  they 
are  truisms  which  are  sometimes  for- 
gotten. Another  of  these  principles  which 
may  sound  like  a  truism  to  many  of  your 
Lorddiips,  but  which  I  would  rather  call 
a  great  tmih,  is  that  education  must  be 


and  can  be  nothing  else  than  essentiaUy 
religious.    It  is  in  the  nature  of  educa- 
tion that  it  should  be  religious.  Tou  may, 
no  doubt,  teach  science,  literature,  and 
art,  without  any  special  reference  to  re- 
ligion ;  but  anything  which  deserves  the 
name  of  education  is  surely  a  means  of 
fitting  man  for  his  duties  in  life.    This, 
my  Lords,  I  maintain,  is  eminently  a  re- 
ligious work.   As  I  have  said,  I  do  not 
venture  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  mean» 
by  which  the  end  should  be  attained, 
but  I  would  just  point  out  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  beset  the  question  of  Irish 
University  Education.  You  have  to  decide 
what  due  and  proportionate  weight  you 
will  attach  to  the  opinions  of  mfferent 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  when  they 
happen  to  be  opposed — what  weight  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  as  against  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Lastly,  how  can  you  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  University  Education  for  those 
who  ought  to  have  it  without  offending 
the  consciences  of  any  ?    All  these  diffi- 
culties confront  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment;   but  I  trust  they  may  be  able 
to  surmount  them  all.      Before   quit- 
ting this  subject,  I  wish,  in  passing,  to 
allude    to    one    branch   of    education 
which  has  not  been  so  well  encouraged 
in  Ireland  as  I  could  wish — I  refer  to 
intermediate   education.      Intermediate 
education  is  intimately  connected  with 
Universily  Education,  inasmuch  as  with- 
out the  former,  the  latter  could  not  be  pro- 
perly carried  out.    Eor  intermediate  edu- 
cationin  Ireland  the  existing  endowments 
are  far  less  extensive  than  they  might  be ; 
and  such  as  they  are,  not  always,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  so  well  applied  as  they  might 
be.     A  memorial  on  this  subject  has  re- 
cently been  sentfrom  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try —  the  county  of  lamerick  —  to  the 
Government,  and  I  trust  that  in  dealing 
with  University  Education,  the  Govern- 
ment wiU  not  lose  sight  of  intermediate 
education.    The  importance  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  education  in 
Ireland  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  and  I 
think  that  on  its  satisfactory  adjustment 
depends  greatly  the  question  whether 
Ireland  will  be  peaceful  or  disturbed  for 
many  years  to  come.     I,  for  one,  am 
grateful  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
tiiat  it  has  been  able  to  initiate  the  policy 
of  legislating  for  Ireland  in  accordance 
with  the  public  opinion  of  that  coimtry  ; 
and  I  shall  rejoice,  as  an  Irishman,  if  it 
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be  possible  to  contmue  the  policy  in  re- 
ference to  the  question  oi  University 
Education;  for  it  cannot  but  be  satisfactoiy 
to  your  Lordships  to  notice  the  marked 
improyement  in  the  state  of  Ireland 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  I  cannot 
help  ascribing  this  in  great  measure  to 
the  Irish  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. (Mme — and  especially  drunken- 
ness, which  is  the  root  of  nearly  all 
crime — ^has  decreased  to  a  remarkable 
eztent ;  and,  though  there  is  still  much 
dnmkenness,  I  hope  that  if  the  Adul- 
teration Clauses  of  the  Licensing  Act  of 
last  Session  are  put  in  force — as  I  hope 
they  soon  may  Tbe — they  will  do  some- 
thing to  its  continual  diminution.  A 
great  improvement  as  respects  the  pau- 
perism of  the  country  has  also  taken 
place ;  and  though  this  year  a  bad  har- 
vest followed  by  a  severe  winter  and 
lack  of  fuel  has  made  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  paupers  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  a  short  time 
since,  the  increase  of  pauperism  is  much 
less  tibian  it  was  in  similar  circumstances 
10  years  a^o.  But  the  most  alarming 
feature  in  me  social  condition  of  Ireland 
has  never  been  the  ordinary  crime,  nor 
even  the  pauperism  of  the  country — 
indeed,  Ireland  compares  most  favour- 
ably with  England  in  both  respects. 
The  really  alajrming  feature  has  been 
those  agrarian  crimes,  which  show  such 
a  fatal  want  of  confidence  in  the  law 
of  the  country;  and  if  by  their  mea- 
sures the  Government  have  done  any- 
thing to  contribute  to  the  confidence  of 
the  agricultural  population  in  the  law, 
that,  m  itself,  is  a  great  gain.'  Now,  as 
agrarian  crime  in  Iceland  has  decreased 
within  the  last  two  years  to  quite  a  re- 
markable extent,  I  think  that  improve- 
ment might  be  attributed  to  the  working 
of  the  Irish  Land  Act  in  great  mea- 
sure, although  it  is,  doubtless,  too  soon 
to  judge  of  it  confidently.  There  have 
been  apprehensions  in  your  Lordships' 
House  and  elsewhere  as  to  the  working 
of  that  Act.  It  may,  perhaps,  require 
to  be  amended,  but  I  think  the  number 
of  cases  tried  under  it  shows  it  has  the 
confidence  of  the  tenant  farmers,  and  it 
will  work  a  gpreat  benefit  in  that  way. 
The  detcdls  of  the  cases  coming  before  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  great  number 
— 27  percent — ^that  have  been  withdrawn 
before  they  came  to  trial,  indicates  a  bet- 
ter state  of  feeling  between  landlord  and 
tenant.    I  hope,  therefore,  the  Govem- 
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ment  will  persevere  with  legislation  of 
the  same  diaracter.  My  Lords,  I  am 
about  to  conclude  somewhat  abruptly,  I 
fear ;  but  I  feel  that  I  have  trespassed 
too  lonff  on  your  Lordships'  attention, 
and  I  have  only  now  to  thank  you  for 
the  kindness  and  forbearance  which  you 
have  given  me.  The  noble  Lord  concluded 
by  seconding  the  Address.  [See  page  11.] 
The  Eakl  of  DEEBT:  My  Lords, 
before  I  proceed  to  ofiEisr  any  comment 
on  the  important  communications  con- 
tained in  Her  Majesty's  most  graeious 
Speech,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press to  my  noble  Friend  the  noble  Earl 
who  moved  the  Address,  and  to  the 
noble  Lord  by  whom  it  was  seconded, 
the  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  which 
we,  who  on  either  side  of  the  House  can 
unfortunately  look  back  on  a  good  many 
years  passed  in  political  life,  have.wit- 
nessed  the  display  and  promise  of  ability 
by  those  whose  political  life  is  still  in 
the  future.  We  are  always  glad  to  see 
younger  Members  of  the  House  taking 
an  early  and  active  part  in  debate ;  and 
I  can  add  with  truth  in  reference  to  the 
two  speeches  just  made,  that  neither 
those  two  noble  Lords  have  cause  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
their  parts  have  been  performed;  and 
that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  not  one 
word  fell  from  them  caLculated  to  pro- 
voke unnecessary  antagonism  or  to 
create  a  display  of  party  feeling  which, 
on  these  occasions,  we  are  anxious  to 
avoid.  Now,  my  Lords,  with  reeard 
to  that  part  of  the  Boyal  Speech  which 
refers  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
country,  there  is  not  much  that  calls  f<nr 
special  comment.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
cavil — ^though  it  may  be  open  to  criticism 
— at  the  paragraph  which  describes  the 
material  condition  of  the  country  as  ge- 
nerally satisfetctory.  That  paragraph  is 
calmly  and  temperately  worded,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  it,  although 
if  we  look  not  merely  to  the  past  or 
even  at  the  present,  but  at  the  future — 
and  I  mean  the  immediate  future — ^its 
description  is  more  rose-coloured  than 
the  circumstances  will  quite  justify.  The 
battle  between  labour  and  capital  never 
was  fiercer ;  one,  at  least,  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  is  dearer  than  at  any  former 
|>eriod,  and  we  must  bear  in  mmd  that 
if  that  state  of  things  as  regards  the 
price  of  coal  continues,  it  will  not  merely 
be  a  question  of  inconvenience  and  loss 
to  individuals,  but  of  danger  to  the  pre- 
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sent  pre-eminence  of  our  manufacturing 
industry.    Imports  and  exports  have  in- 
creased, no  doubt,  but  the  increase  is  due 
rather  to  the  enhanced  price  of  the  articles 
produced  than  to  increased  consumption 
or  production ;  and  though  the  Bevenue 
IB  marvellously  elastic,  I  cannot  see  with 
unmixed  satisfaction  an  elasticity  which 
is  mainly  in  the  department  of  Excise, 
or,  in  other  words,  due  to  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  strong  drinks. 
Undoubtedly  the  national  finances  have 
grained  from  that  source,  and,  as  a  friend 
of  mine  described  it  in  private  conversa- 
tion— **  We  have  dnmk  ourselves  out  of 
the  American  difficulty."    But  that  is  a 
g^ain  purchased  at  a  heavy  cost,  and 
which  does  not  say  much  for  the  growth 
of  frugal  and  provident  habits  among 
the  people.     Nor  can  I  join  in  the  con- 
gratulations as  to  the  improved  state  of 
Xreland.    The  noble  Lord  who  seconded 
the  Address  spoke  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  Irehmd  by  the  Land  Act,  which 
he  said  had  produced  much  contentment 
and  prosperity  in  that  country ;  but  at 
this  moment  there  is  among  the  tenant- 
farmers  an  agitation-absurd  if  you  wiU, 
but  widespread — against  that  Act,  which 
they  treat  as  inadequate  and  delusive. 
The  noble  Lord  congratulated  us  on  the 
improved  state  of  public  feeling  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  a  reason- 
able congratulation  when  you  remember 
that  you  have  a  gagged  Press  there, 
that  in  any  district  proclaimed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
may  be  suspended,  and  that  the  country 
in  general  is  under  a  coercion  Act,  which 
in  some  respects  is  the  most  stringent 
and  severe  passed  within  my  recollection. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  Act,  which 
was  passed  for  Ireland,  was  unwise  and 
unnecessary — I  supported  its  passing, 
believing  in  the  necessity — ^but  I  do  say 
that  so  long  as  such  a  rigime  continues, 
so  long  as  you  think  that  rigime  ought 
to  continue,  you  can  hardly  venture  to 
congpratulate  yourselves  on  the  improved 
state  of  feeling  in  Ireland.    I  gather 
from  the  Boyal  Speech  that  the  Mi- 
nistiy  are   confident  of  being   able  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  Lrish  Uni- 
versity Education  in  a  way  that  wUl  sa- 
tisfy everybody.    I  hope  they  are  right. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  they  are  right ;  but  I 
am  afraid  that  is  a  somewhat  sanguine 
expectation,   considering  that    there  is 
only  one  sort  of  education  which  will 
satisfy  the  dominant  hierarchy  in  Ire- 


land, that  that  hierarchy  exercises  an 
enormous  influence  over  the  x>opulation 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  will  meet  their  views  is 
utterly  alien  to  the  ideas  and  sympathies 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  am  afraid  that,  without  much 
more  forbearance  than  religious  parties 
in  any  country  are  apt  to  show  when 
excited,  the  chances  of  coming  to  a  satis- 
factory result  in  the  matter  are  small. 
The  language  used  by  my  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  was  only  what 
I  should  have  expected.  It  shows  that 
he  at  least  is  not  prepared  'to  make  in- 
definite concessions  to  the  Ultramontane 
party ;  but  when  my  noble  Friend  told 
us  that  he  did  not  know  the  plan  of  the 
Government,  that  certainly  diminished 
the  value  of  his  statement,  so  far  as  the 
future  is  concerned.  But  whatever  that 
plan  may  be  the  difficulty  remains.  Any 
scheme  that  can  possibly  pass  through 
Parliament  will  not  only  fail  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Prelates,  but  will  secure  their  hostility, 
and  any  scheme,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  would  find  favour  in  their  eyes 
wUl  not  have  the  slightest  chance  of 
ever  reaching  this  House.  Turning 
to  domestic  legislation,  I  find  that  Bills 
are  to  be  proposed  for  improving  the 
administration  of  the  law.  On  the 
question  of  Law  Reform  it  is  bare 
justice  to  say  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment start  with  every  advantage. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  a  general 
though  vague  feeling  throughout  the 
country  that  Law  Beform  of  some  kind 
is  desirable,  and  even  necessary — ^they 
have  an  advantage  that  no  one  grudges 
them  in  the*  advice  and  assistance  of  a 
Lord  Chancellor  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough,  both  in  Parliament  and  the 
profession,  to  conciliate  universal  re- 
spect, and  whose  presence  among  us  is 
welcomed  on  both  sides.  They  have  an- 
other advantage  in  bringing  forward 
these  measures  at  a  time  when  no  agita- 
tion is  in  progress,  when  there  is  no 
great  politicid  question  pressing  for  set- 
Sement,  and  when  any  proposal  for  the 
improvement  of  legal  administration  is 
likely  to  attract  a  fuU  share  of  attention, 
and  to  be  fairly  and  dispassionately  con- 
sidered. But,  notwithstanding,  they  are 
venturing  on  a  sea  subject  to  many 
storms,  strewn  with  many  wrecks,  and 
the  peculiar  difficulty  is  that  though  the 
pubUc  is  anxious  that  something  should 
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be  done,  the  public  has  only  a  very 
indefinite  idea  of  what  it  wants  done, 
while  even  in  the  profession  there  is  no- 
thing like  a  general  agreement.  Every- 
body wants  the  administration  of  the 
law  mended,  but  everybody  wants  it 
mended  in  his  own  way.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  hope,  rather  than  con- 
fidently anticipate,  that  some  result  will 
follow  from  the  pledges  that  have  been 

f'lven,  and  the  efforts  that  will  be  made, 
t  any  rate,  on  that  subj  ect  our  wish  is  to 
help,  not  to  hinder,  and  if  criticized  from 
these  benches  no  criticisms  will  be  ofPered 
in  a  factious  or  even  in  an  imfriendly 
spirit.    I  think  I  can  say  so  much  for  my 
noble  and  learned  Friends  behind  me. 
Turning  now  from  internal  affairs  to 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  which  occupy 
a  rather  unusual  proportion  of  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  I  observe  that  great 
prominence  is  given  to  the  mission  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  to  2ianzibar  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa.    I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  that  mission ;  and  I  agree  with  Her 
Majesty's  Gx)vemment  that  if  a  mission 
was  to  be  sent  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  find  a  negotiator  more  able  and 
experienced  than  Sir  Bartle  Frere ;  but 
in  accepting  the  reference  made  to  that 
subject  I  do  so  under  certain  restric- 
tions.   One  of  these  is  that  there  must 
be  a  limit — a  reasonable  limit — ^to  the 
expenses  for  an  object  which,  however 
excellent,   concerns    us    only  as  much 
as  it  concerns  the  whole  civilized  world. 
The  other  is  that  we  must  not  get  in- 
volved in  a  system  of  alliances  and  pro- 
tectorates and  guarantees  on  the  East 
African  coast  which  could  be  of  no  possible 
advantage,  and  which  would  only  add  to 
a  good  many  complications  which  we  do 
not  now  foresee.    A  far  wider  and  graver 
question  is  opened  by  that  passage  of  the 
Speech  which  relates  to  the  negotiations 
carried  on  with  the  Bussian  Gxnremment 
relative  to  annexations  in  Central  Asia. 
Upon  this  matter  no  course  is  possible 
except  an  absolute  suspension  of  judg- 
ment imtil  the  Correspondence  is  before 
us.  All  that  I  venture  to  say  now  is  that 
I  hope  no  pretext,  however  plausible,  no 
inducement  or  temptation,  will  lead  our 
Gbvemment,  under  whatever  disguise, 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  an  extension  of 
our  territoiyto  theNorthorWestof  India. 
That  country  has  at  present  as  good  a 
military  frontier  as  could  well  be  d^wn. 
I  remember — ^for  he  more  than  once  said 
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it  to  me  in  conversation — ^that  such  was 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Hardinge— 
a  high   military  authority,   and   who, 
having  been  Governor  General  of  India, 
had   necessarily    studied    the    subject. 
Beyond  us,  in  those  regions,  are  only 
barren  and  rocky  countries,  inhabited  by 
some  of  the  most  warlike  and  turbulent 
races  of  the  earth.    Every  mile  that  we 
go  in  that  direction  beyond  our  present 
Smite  increases  our  difficulty — stakes  us 
further  from  our  own  resources,  ftirther 
from  the  sea  and  from  our  railroads, 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  hostile  collision, 
diminishes  the  difficulties  of  an  enemy 
by  lessening  the  distance  between  our 
opponent  and  the  base  of  his  communi- 
cations.   It  may  be  that  many  of  your 
Lordships  may  regard  this  as  a  supcnrflu- 
ous  warning ;  but  I  cannot  help  remem- 
bering the  Afghan  War  of  some  30  years 
ago.    What  was  the  object  for  which 
that  war  was  made,  and  who  was  really 
responsible  for  it,  are  questions  which  it 
might  now  be  difficult  to  answer.  It  was 
a  war  made  under  the  influence  of  a 
Bussian  panic.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is 
for  a  Gtjvemment  like  ours,  where  it  has 
to  deal  with  Indian  Princes,  to  avoid  en- 
tanglemente  of  this  kind.     I  know  how 
very  easily  in  the  East  friendly  relations 
become  an  alliance,  how  an  alliance  is 
converted  into  a  protectorate,  and  how  a 

Srotectorate  ends  in  virtual  annexation. 
£y  Lords,  I  cannot  allow  the  San  Juan 
question  to  pass  without  one  word  of 
notice.  I  do  not  and  cannot  blame  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  referring  that 
question  to  Arbitration.  I  myself,  repre- 
senting the  Government  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
set  the  example  in  that  direction;  I 
thought  then  and  think  now  that  this 
was  a  question  eminently  fitted  to  be 
disposed  of  in  that  way.  Nor  do  I  criti- 
cise or  complain  of  the  decision  arrived 
at,  although  I  regret  it.  No  doubt  the 
tribunal  was  impartial;  it  had  the  ad- 
vantage, as  we  faiow,  of  skilful  and  ex- 
perienced advisers,  and  we  must  admit 
that  we  cannot  be  fair  judges  in  our  own 
case.  But  there  is  one  point  connected 
with  that*Arbitration  about  which  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  facts  ascertained.  It 
is  commonly  alleged — I  do  not  vouch  for 
it,  but  such  is  the  general  belief — ^that  the 
Arbitrator  in  that  case  and  those  who 
advised  him  were  inclined  to  favour  the 
selection  of  a  channel  intermediate  be- 
tween that  claimed  by  the  United  States 
and  that  claimed  by  England,  but  ftat 
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they  held  themselyes  precluded  from 
doing  so  by  the  terms  in  which  the  re- 
ference had  been  framed.  That  reference, 
it  is  said,  left  them  only  the  option  be- 
tween the  two  altematiyes  already  before 
them,  and  did  not  leave  them  free  to  strike 
out  a  third  by  themselyes.  If  that  re- 
port can  be  contradicted,  let  it  be  done ; 
but  if  the  statement  has  any  foundation, 
we  haye  lost,  by  an  unfortunate  oyersight, 
a  naval  station  of  considerable  vsdue. 
There  is  another  part  of  the  Speech 
which  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  It 
in  some  degree  challenges  an  expression 
of  opinion ;  and  if  that  chaUenge  is  re- 
fused or  evaded,  we  may  seem  to  give 
an  approval  to  statements  in  which  we 
certainly  do  not  concur.  I  refer  to  the 
language — ^half  apologetic  indeed,  but 
half  congratulatory — employed  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  in  reference  to  the  Treaty 
of  Washington.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
your  Lordships  over  ground  which  has 
been  so  often  traversed;  but,  as  this 
may  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
subject  may  come  before  us,  I  wish  to 
place  on  record  my  emphatic  denial  that 
in  that  settlement  there  is  any  reason- 
able cause  for  congratulation.  I  know 
it  is  popidarly  said  in  defence  of  that 
Treaty  that  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  be 
put  in  the  wrong  and  to  have  to  pay 
£3,250,000;  but  that,  after  all,  such 
payment  is  a  very  much  more  toler- 
able alternative  than  war  between  the 
two  nations  would  be.  That  is  an  as- 
sertion which  I,  for  one,  do  not  dis- 
pute ;  but  for  anyone  who  knows  what 
the  state  of  American  feeling  has  been 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years  to  "talk 
about  those  Claims  being  ever  likely  to 
lead  to  war  is  a  proposition  so  absurd 
that  it  can  hardly  be  listisned  to  with 
patience.  Is  it  seriously  contended  that, 
after  Arbitration  had  been  offered  by  us 
and  refused — when  the  only  remsdning 
difference  was  as  to  the  conditions  on 
which  Arbitration  should  be  based — ^that 
10  years  after  the  original  grievance, 
and  when  half  the  American  people  had 
forgotten  all  about  it,  they,  the  most 
commercial  and  most  industrious  of 
nations,  who  have  cut  down  their  army 
and  navy  to  nothing,  and  are  paying  off 
their  debt  at  the  rate  of  £10,000,000 
OP  £12,000,000  a-year,  should  suddenly 
break  out  into  hostility  on  this  old  half- 
forgotten  question,  with  the  country  with 
which  they  are  doing  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  their  enormous  business  ?   But 


then  it  is  said,  '^  Admitting  there  was 
no  risk  of  war  between  the  two  coim- 
tries,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  secured 
the  Mendsmp  and  good-will  of  the 
American  Gtovemment."  From  that 
proposition  I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared 
to  dissent.  But  have  you  done  it?  I 
wait  to  hear  the  facts  upon  which  this 
assertion  is  based.  The  only  proof  of- 
fered is  the  quotation  of  a  few  civil  and 
courteous  words  in  a  public  document. 
I  suppose  the  Americans  are  like  other 
people,  only  rather  sharper  where  a  bar- 
gain is  concerned,  and  to  believe  that 
they  will  respect  you  the  more  because  in 
this  transaction  they  have  outwitted  you 

the  motives  by  which  men  are  actuated. 
The  more  probable  result  is  that,  having 
found  a  somewhat  peremptory  and  dicta- 
torial tone  of  diplomatic  communication 
to  answer  in  this  case,  they  will  try  it 
again  when  any  cause  of  difference  shall 
arise — ^not  in  the  least  from  ill-feeHng, 
but  simply  as  a  matter  of  calculation, 
because  it  has  succeeded  before.  It  is 
neither  my  duty  nor  my  wish  to  put  the 
matter  in  a  light  unfavourable  to  one's 
own  country  and  its  honour;  but  still 
we  must  recollect  that  this  transaction 
admits  of  being  looked  at  from  different 
points  of  view.  There  is  certainly  a 
strange  contrast  between  our  resistance 
in  1864  and  our  almost  absolute  sur- 
render in  1871.  You  may  explain  it  as 
you  will,  but  it  admits  of  an  expla- 
nation which  is  not  agreeable.  In 
the  United  States  nine  people  out  of 
every  ten  will  say,  **  The  English  bullied 
us  when  we  were  weak  and  divided; 
they  are  civil  and  deferential  to  us  now 
that  we  are  united  and  strong."  That 
will  be,  that  is  their  feeling ;  and  it  will 
hardly  tend  either  to  increased  cordiality 
or  increased  respect.  As  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  Arbitration,  so  far  as  money 
is  concerned,  I  have  not,  my  Lords,  a 
word  to  say.  What  we  did  we  did  with 
our  eyes  ©pen.  We  framed  Rules  which 
were  calculated  to  insure  our  defeat. 
We  invented,  at  infinite  pains,  a  non- 
existent international  law,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  that  we  had  broken  it. 
And  if  I  may  judge  bv  the  language  of 
our  public  men  and  of  a  portion  of  our 
Press,  I  think  the  Arbitrators  at  Geneva 
may  reasonably  have  supposed  that,  so 
far  from  being  anxious  to  win,  we  should 
have*  felt  mortified  and  disappointed  if 
by  any  chance  the  decision  had  gone  in 
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our  favour.  Unluckily,  the  effect  of 
this  transaction  does  not  end  with  the 
payment  of  £3,250,000.  If  it  did  our 
loss  would  be  comparatively  small.  Three 
millions  are  a  large  simi,  no  doubt, 
but  not  more  than  one-fortieth  of  the 
yearly  savings  of  the  nation;  and  we 
can  pay  it  at  the  cost  of  spoiling  a  single 
Budget.  The  money  is  tiie  least  part  of 
the  business.  What  I  fear  is  the  effect 
which  these  new  Rules,  and  the  con- 
struction put  upon  them,  may  have  on 
future  negotiations.  When  these  Rules 
first  commenced,  we  had  a  statement  from 
the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Ripon),  that  they  did  not  go  beyond — and 
were  not  intended  to  go  beyond — what 
was  the  guiding  principle  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  Administration ;  and  so  in  the 
argument  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  it  is 
laid  down  that  the  Rules  meant  nothing 
more  than  what  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government  had  always  imdertaken  to 
do.  It  was  therefore  in  that  sense,  and 
with  that  meaning  only,  that  the  Treaty 
was  concluded  on  our  part.  Now,  in 
three  material  points,  the  award  of  the 
Geneva  Arbitrators  has  put  on  these 
Rules  a  construction  entirely  different 
from  that  which  they  were  meant  by  us 
to  bear.  First,  as  to  what  constitutes 
**due  diligence."  In  the  British  Case 
we  defined  the  meaning  which  we  put 
on  these  words,  and  that  definition  was 
expanded  and  enforced  in  the  final  argu- 
ment of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  now 
on  the  Woolsack.  I  do  not  quote  the  pas- 
sage— it  is  long,  and  I  could  not  abridge 
it  without  risk  of  inaccuracy;  but  the 
view  of  our  obligations  which  it  em- 
bodies I  accept  as  fair  and  reasonable. 
But  when  I  turn  to  the  Award  I  find 
a  totally  different  principle  adopted. 
The  Arbitrators  accept  the  American 
view  of  the  case,  and  lay  it  down,  in 
effect,  that  no  diligence  can  be  con- 
sidered as  "  due  diligence" — no  matter 
what  care  may  have  been  used — which 
has  not  been  proved  by  the  result  ade- 
quate to  stop  the  evil.  In  this  conflict 
of  authority  we  are  left  exactiy  where 
we  were.  The  Rules  mean  an3rthing  or 
nothing.  Now  aU  this  confusion  arises 
in  consequence  of  the  vag^e,  indefinite, 
and  ambiguous  words  used  by  our  ne- 
gotiators ;  and  I  may  remind  your 
Lordships  that  this  very  ambig^ty  was 
distinctiy  pointed  out  in  this  House 
before  tiie  ratification  of  the  Treaty, 
and  when,  therefore,  there  was  time  to 
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set  it  right.  The  second  point  on  which 
the  principles  of  the  Award  are  such 
as  we  cannot  sanction,  relates  to  ships 
which,  having  been  originally  fitted 
out  or  built  in  a  manner  which  violated 
our  municipal  law,  afterwards  became 
commissioned  ships  of  war  of  the  belli- 
gerents, and  then  came  within  our  own 
jurisdiction.  We  contended  that  such 
ships  could  not  be  seized,  and  that  the 
first  Rule  did  not  apply  to  the  departure 
of  a  ship  after  she  had  become  a  national 
vessel.  That  view  was  very  ably  sup- 
ported in  the  arguments  before  the  Ai- 
bitrators,  but  the  Award  declares  that  the 
failure  to  seize  even  a  commissioned  ship 
is  a  breach  of  the  Rule.  Now,  how  will 
that  operate  in  future  ?  We  passed  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  three  years  ago, 
no  doubt,  and  that  measure  largely  in- 
creases the  power  of  the  Executive  in 
such  matters ;  but  it  exempts  from  its 
operation  all  commissioned  ships,  and 
therefore,  as  the  Award  stands,  if  a 
similar  case  were  to  recur,  the  British 
Government  would  be  liable  to  pay 
damages  for  not  having  done  that  which 
it  possesses  no  legal  power  to  do.  The 
third  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  Lordships'  attention  refers  to  coal- 
ing. Now,  coaling  by  a  belligerent  in  a 
neutral  port  has  always  been  held  lawful 
hitherto  ;  indeed,  the  United  States  did 
it  to  a  large  extent  in  our  ports,  during 
the  late  war.  There  is  nothing  in  our 
own  mimicipal  law  to  prevent  it  being 
done,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Executive,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  pre- 
vent it ;  but  the  Award  declares  that 
coaMng  imder  any  circumstances  will  be 
a  violation  of  the  Rules.  That  is  a  new 
and  startling  doctrine,  and,  moreover,  an 
exceedingly  inconvenient  one ;  not  merely 
on  the  ground  of  interference  with  trade, 
which  is  a  small  matter,  but  because 
the  more  you  multiply  these  restrictions 
the  greater  is  the  difficulty  of  observing 
them,  and  the  greater,  consequentiy,  the 
risk  of  finding  that  you  are  breaking 
your  own  law.  But  that  is  not  aU.  In 
the  case  of  one  vessel — ^the  Oreto — ^the 
decision  of  the  Tribunal  lays  down  the 
principle  that  if  our  Government,  or  any 
Government,  proceeds  against  a  vessel 
in  its  own  Courts  for  a  breach  of  its  mu- 
nicipal laws  committed  in  its  own  waters, 
and  the  owners  of  the  ship  are  ac- 
quitted, that  is  no  defence  to  a  claim 
under  these  Rules.  In  other  words,  the 
Executive  is  made  responsible  for  the 
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decision  of  tribunals  wliich  it  does  not 
influence,  and  over  which  it  ought  neither 
to  haye,  nor  has,  the  slightest  control. 
A  serious  constitutional  question  is  in- 
volved in  this  matter.  ^WTiich  are  we  to 
do  ?  Alter  our  law  to  make  it  meet  the 
Award,  or  throw  the  Award  overboard 
as  a  gmde  in  future  proceedings  ?  In 
the  latter  case,  what  becomes  of  all  the 
''tall  talk"  we  have  heard  about  its 
being  well  worth  while  to  pay  £3,000,000 
and  more  in  order  to  have  our  interna- 
tional obligations  defined  for  the  future  ? 
We  have  had  to  pay  when  the  Eules  went 
against  us,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
appeal  to  them  when  they  might  operate 
in  our  favour.  In  the  other  alternative, 
if  we  alter  the  law,  observe  that  the 
alteration  will  be  forced  upon  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country,  wimout  either 
being  consulted,  by  the  action  of  half-a- 
dozen  gentlemen  sitting  on  a  Oommission 
at  Washington,  who,  as  we  were  told 
two  years  ago  by  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
had  no  other  duty  than  that  of  arranging 
a  method,  by  Arbitration  or  otherwise, 
of  settling  the  American  Claims.  We 
know  that  our  political  system  gives  to 
the  Executive  a  very  large  treaty-making 
power ;  but  this  is  the  first  instance,  as 
lar  as  I  know,  on  which  that  power  has 
been  used  to  pledge  Parliament,  without 
its  sanction  or  knowledge,  to  a  particular 
course  of  domestic  legislation.  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not 
wish  to  deal  with  what  is  past;  let 
bygones  be  bygones,  by  all  means.  By 
ail  means  let  us  pay  the  money  and  have 
done  with  it ;  but  my  fear  is  that  we  are 
laying  up  a  fresh,  stock  of  troubles 
for  ourselves  hereafter.  We  have  been 
anxious  to  do  away  with  occasions  of 
offence,  and  in  trying  to  do  that  I  fear 
we  have  indefinitely  multiplied  them. 
We  all  believe  as  well  as  hope  that  in 
future  wars  we  are  more  likely  to  be 
neutrals  than  belligerents;  and  if  the 
principles  which  have  been  now  laid 
down  are  to  be  received  and  acted  upon 
as  those  which  are  henceforward  to 
govern  our  international  relations,  I  can 
only  say  that  neutrals  in  time  of  war 
will  have  a  very  hard  time  of  it.  I  have 
troubled  your  Lordships  at  greater 
length  them  I  wished  or  intended,  and 
my  only  excuse  is  that  the  matters  to 
which  I  have  called  your  attention  are 
of  real  importance.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that,  in  the  general  tone  of  me  Speech, 
there   is    nothing   which   foreshadows 


legislation  of  a  violent  or  a  revolutionary 
character,  and  though  I  cannot  build 
too  confidently  on  that,  yet,  if  the  result 
corresponds  with  the  promise,  I  for  one 
shall  cordially  rejoice ;  and  I  think  my 
noble  Friends  will  rejoice  equally,  both 
on  public  and  private  grounds,  if  we 
find  ourselves  able,  during  the  present 
Session,  without  violating  our  own  prin- 
ciples or  doing  injustice  to  our  own 
opinions,  to  render  to  Her  Majesly's 
Government  an  honest,  an  independent, 
and  a  conscientious  support. 

Eakl  GRANVILLE:  My  Lords,  it 
is  my  agreeable  duty,  in  ike  first  in- 
stance, to  acknowledge  two  compliments 
paid  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  for  which 
I  tender  him  my  thanks.  The  first  had 
reference  to  the  gratifying  manner  in 
which  the  accession  to  this  House  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack (Lord  Selbome)  has  been  received. 
The  other  was  the  very  well  expressed 
and  very  well  deserved  compliment — 
which  I  should  have  liked  to  have  paid 
myself,  but  which  came  with  infinitely 
greater  force  and  authority  from  him — 
to  the  noble  Earl  and  the  noble  Baron 
sitting  behind  me,  for  the  speeches  they 
have  made  to-day.  I  will  not  add  one 
word  to  that  compliment,  which  I  believe 
to  be  most  ftdly  deserved.  I  would 
rather  add  a  word  of  warning,  if  I  may 
use  the  phrase,  to  them.  I  would  say 
that  ability  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights,  and  after  the  successful  and  dis- 
tinguished part  they  have  taken  in  this 
debate,  we  have  some  right  to  expect 
that  they  will  not  rest  upon  the  efforts 
they  have  made  to-day.  In  reference 
to  that  part  of  the  Royal  Speech  which 
relates  to  internal  affairs,  I  have  very 
little  to  complain  of  in  the  remarks 
offered  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite.  His 
speech  was  not,  indeed,  very  encouraging 
but  assumed  rather  the  character  of 
a  wet  blanket,  both  as  to  future  legis- 
lation, and  to  the  condition  of  this 
country  and  that  of  the  sister  king- 
dom. Notwithstanding  the  few  closing 
sentences  of  the  noble  Earl's  speech  as 
to  the  legislative  proposals  for  the  Ses- 
sion, I  am  afraid  ^ey  are  not  altogether 
acceptable.  I  can  assure  him  we  are 
perfectly  aware  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  we  are  beset  in  regard  to  the  great 
and  important  question  of  Irish  Univer- 
sity Education ;  we  shaU  present  our  pro- 
posals in  that  shape  in  which  we  think 
they  will  best  deserve  the  concurrence 
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of  Parliament,  and  I  trust  we  sliall  pass 
them  with  the  oonourrenoe  of  the  noble 
Earl,  notwithstanding  that  he  could  not 
quite  rely  upon  the  terms  of  the  Eoyal 
Speech  excluding  anything  which  was 
violent  or  revolutionary  from  the  mea- 
sures to  be  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment. I  willingly  take  note  of  an  assur- 
ance given  by  the  noble  Earl  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  Law  Beform.  I 
heard  with  satisfaction  the  assurance 
which  the  noble  Earl  gave  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  concede  that  tms  question  ought 
not  to  be  a  party  question  at  all.  The 
noble  Earl  in  his  speech  aUuded  to 
several  topics  of  very  great  importcuice 
with  reference  to  foreign  afiPairs.  With 
regard  to  the  mission  of  Sir  BartleErere, 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  both  sides  of  the 
House  join  in  the  expression  of  appro- 
bation at  the  selection  of  that  gentleman 
for  the  miasion ;  and  as  to  the  warning 
which  the  noble  Earl  gave  to  a  Govern- 
ment that  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
too  economical  not  to  spend  too  much 
money  on  this  particular  point,  I  per- 
fectly agree  that  we  are  not  bound  to 
spend  money  lavishly,  but  our  object 
will  be  to  spend  just  sufficient  to  attain 
the  object  on  which  we  have  embarked ; 
— ^having  advanced  so  feur,  we  are  bound 
to  go  to  the  point  at  which  we  shall 
attain  it.  Respecting  the  results  of  the 
Washingtpn  Trealy,  the  noble  Earl  ex- 
pressed himself  in  very  strong  terms — 
in  terms  which  I  hardly  think  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  adl  that  he  himself 
has  said  and  done.  I  always  gave  him 
great  credit  for  being  the  first  to  consent 
to  Arbitration  on  the  subject  of  the  Ala- 
bama Claims ; — I  always  approved  his 
doing  so,  although  some  of  my  Ool- 
leagues  did  not  share  that  feeling  with 
me  and  thought  it  a  mistake,  mough 
they  thought  that  when  the  movement 
in  that  direction  was  once  begun,  it 
ought  to  be  carried  on  with  the  view  of 
bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
noble  Earl  says  there  was  no  advantage 
in  what  we  did,  that  we  stood  in  a  very 
good  position,  that  we  had  offered  Arbi- 
tration, and  it  had  been  agreed  to ;  and 
he  particularly  urged  that  there  was  no 
advantage  to  us,  because  war  was  not 
imminent  at  the  time.  I  entirely  ag^ree 
with  every  word  he  said  to  show  that 
there  was  no  imminence  of  war  at  the 
time.  I  must  say  that  proves  to  me 
that  that  was  the  most  satisfactory 
time  to  come  to  a  settlement  of  the 
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question.  It  is  perfectly  dear,  as  the 
noble  Earl  said,  that  America  did  not 
wish  to  go  to  war  any  more  than  we 
did ;  she  was,  indeed,  less  prepared  than 
we  were ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  there  was  any  imminence  of  war. 
But  the  noble  Earl  forgets  that  our  pro- 
posal to  the  American  Gt>vemment  was 
to  come  to  some  settlement  of  the  Fishery 
question  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  which  was  very  pressing  and 
urgent  indeed — not  absolutely  as  threat- 
emng  war,  but  as  likely  to  lead  to  com- 
plications which  it  woiild  be  difficult  to 
settle  in  a  satisfactory  way.  I  do  say 
there  was  no  more  fitting  moment  than 
when  there  was  no  question  of  anything 
being  done  under  compulsion  for  us  to 
take  the  initiative  in  a  settiement  of  this 
sort.  The  noble  Earl  says  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  Americans,  as  the  claim- 
ants, should  have  raised  the  question  in 
a  hostile  spirit.  I  have  some  doubt  of 
that ;  and  I  have  an  historical  precedent 
to  the  contrary.  Under  the  Milan  De- 
crees, the  American  Government  con- 
ceived that  they  were  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  great  losses ;  and  the  ne- 
gotiations about  those  losses  lasted  from 
the  time  of  the  Milan  Decrees  tmtil 
1831.  Then  ensued  a  revolution  and  a 
change  of  Government  in  France,  and, 
during  the  weakness  incidental  to  those 
events,  the  claims  were  pressed  and  h 
treaty  was  concluded  for  me  payment  of 
£1,000,000  sterling.  The  Chambers  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  Treaty;  the  matter 
went  on  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  the 
French  withdrew  their  Minister  from 
Washington,  while  the  American  Go- 
vernment threatened  reprisals.  Finally, 
on  the  mediation  of  England,  the  sum 
of  £1,000,000  was  paid  over  to  the 
American  Government.  Since  then  the 
French  and  the  Americans  have  been 
particularly  good  friends  —  and  none 
will  deny  the  even  reckless  military 
courage  of  the  French ;  no  one  will  deny 
that  they  have  an  exaggerated  sensitive- 
ness on  the  point  of  military  honour. 
Surely,  it  was  much  more  satisfactory  to 
come  to  an  arrangement  such  as  we  have 
effected  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
prospect  of  conflict  than  to  have  left  it 
open  to  the  Americans  to  press  their 
chums,  possibly  in  a  hostile  manner,  at 
the  moment  most  disadvantageous  to  us  ? 
The  noble  Earl  objects  to  the  Bules  that 
have  been  made,  and  says  that  they  have 
no  authority.    But  we  have  a  very  high 
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authority  for  saying  it  is  advantageous 
to  us  to  have  Bules.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Oaims)  had 
said — 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  do  very  much,  if  at 
an,  object  to  these  Bules  in  substance  as  guides 
for  OUT  conduct  in  the  future ;  indeed,  so  im- 
portant do  I  regard  it  that  we  should  have  some- 
thing clear  and  precise  for  our  guidance  in  the 
futmne,  that  I  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  my 
opinion  of  what  in  the  absbact  would  be  desir- 
able Kulee  for  the  sake  of  having  some  Bules 
about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake." 

LoBD  OATRNS :  But  I  pointed  out 
that  these  Bules  were  not  precise. 

Eabl  GEANVILLE:  I  think  we  do 
not  require  the  authority  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  to  show  that  these  Bules 
were  advantageous.  What  might  have 
happened  under  the  perfectly  open  Arbi- 
tration oflEered  by  the  noble  Earl  ?  The 
Arbitrators  might  have  selected  any  Bules 
and  any  principles  they  thought  fit,  and 
so  made  an  international  law  for  the 
purpose;  whereas^  we  thought  fit  to 
bind  them  to  a  set  of  Bules  agreed  to  by 
the  two  countries.  The  noble  Earl  says 
they  were  new.  I  deny  that  they  are ;  I 
state  that  the  two  last  Bules  are  comcident 
with  what  the  American  Government  and 
with  what  the  English  Gbvemment  be- 
lieved to  be  rules  of  international  law. 
In  regard  to  the  first  Bule,  the  Ame- 
ricans considered  it  according  to  inter- 
national law.  We  had  never  acknow- 
ledged it  as  according  to  the  principles 
of  international  law  at  the  time  of  the 
escape  of  the  Alabama,  and  the  only  con- 
cession we  make  in  conceding  it  is,  that 
we  consent  to  be  bound  by  an  assurance, 
which  is  willingly  given  by  the  Ame- 
rican Government,  as  to  the  construc- 
tion which  we  had  always  put  on 
our  own  municipal  Act  and  our  con- 
duct under  that  Act.  The  noble  Earl 
said  he  did  not  attach  much  importance 
to  the  money  question — and  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  have  said  the  con- 
trary. Li  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
March,  1868,  he  said  that  he  never  con- 
cealed his  opinion  that,  under  the  refer- 
ence proposed  by  us,  the  Americans 
were  very  likely  to  establish  their  Claims, 
or  some  of  them  at  least,  and  to  get  the 
money ;  but  he  looked  upon  the  money 
part  of  the  question  as  of  little  moment. 
The  noble  Earl  added,  ''But  you  can 
never  tell  beforehand  how  these  matters 
will  turn  out."  I  think,  then,  we  have 
some  reason  to  complain  of  his  criticisms 
to-night^  after  the  result  of  flie  Arbitra- 


tion has  become  known.  The  noble 
Earl  spoke  as  if  the  amount  of  British 
Claims  would  be  no  unimportcuit  set-off 
to  the  Claims  preferred  against  us.  I 
may  in  reference  to  this  remark  inform 
your  Lordships  that  the  consideration  of 
the  British  Claims  under  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  is  now  going  on  satisfac- 
torily, and  that  several  important  Awards 
have  been  made.  But  for  the  noble 
Earl  now  to  hold  that  we  have  eaten 
himible-pie  and  injured  our  position 
with  America  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
what  the  noble  Earl  himself  allowed  to 
go  to  Arbitration.  The  noble  Earl  him- 
self announced  that  he  expected,  as  the 
result  of  the  Arbitration,  that  we  should 
have  to  pay  money ;  and  that,  I  repeat, 
is  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  attack 
he  has  now  made  upon  us.  There  is 
one  matter  which  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
relevant  to  this  part  of  the  noble  Earl's 
speech,  but  which,  being  of  a  personal 
nature,  I  will  now  mention  in  the  hope 
that  I  may  never  again  have  to  refer  to 
it.  With  regard  to  the  part  t^en  by 
Lord  BusseU,  I  happen  to  know  that 
had  he  not  been  prevented  coming  to 
the  House  to-night  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  complain  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
noble  Marquess  (theMart^uess  of  Bipon), 
and  myself  had  not  sufi&oiently  defended 
his  personal  honour  in  respect  of  the 
escape  and  action  of  some  of  the  vessels 
concerned.  Certain  aspersions  had  been 
levelled  against  *him,  and  he  was  very 
anxious  that  they  should  be  fully  met 
and  answered  in  the  presence  of  the 
Arbitrators.  I  wish  to  state  what  I  be- 
lieve will  be  a  complete  answer  to  that 
charge.  I  knew  indeed  that  Mr.  Fish, 
in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Clarendon,  did 
allude  to  Lord  Bussell's  conduct  person- 
ally ;  and  I  also  felt  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  myself  were  equally  responsible 
with' him  for  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  that  time.  But  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Bipon)  teUs 
me  that  Mr.  Fish  never  mad^  any  such 
cdlusion  during  the  negotiations  at 
Washington.  The  subject  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Case  of  the  American  Go- 
vernment, and  also  repeated  in  the  Ar- 
gument upon  it.  We  carefully  con- 
sidered how  we  should  deal  with  the 
subject;  and  we  came  without  the 
slightest  doubt  to  this  conclusion.  In 
the  Counter  Case  we  declined  to  argue 
the  point  on  four  grounds,  the  principal 
of  which  were — ^&Bt,  on  the  ground  of 
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self-respecty  and  next  because  of  the 
irreleyanoy  of  the  matter  introduced. 
When,  however,  I  found  that  Lord 
Bussell  had  a  strong  wish  that  his  hon- 
our in  this  matter  should  be  defended 
before  the  Tribunal  at  Geneva,  I  lost 
no  time  in  writing  to  that  person  who 
was  more  competent  than  myself,  and 
of  aU  others  certainly  the  best  acquaiated 
with  the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  having 
been  connected  with  Lord  John  BusseU's 
Government  as  one  of  its  Law  Officers — 
I  mean  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  now 
on  the  Woolsack — expressing  a  hope 
that  he  would  inmiediately  see  that  the 
wishes  of  Lord  Bussell  were  attended 
to.  After  consideration,  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  was  of  opinion  that  he 
should  not  have  an  opportunity  at  that 
sta^  of  the  proceedings  to  bring  the 
subject  imder  me  notice  of  the  Tribunal ; 
but  he  mentioned  the  subject  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  over  whom  we  had 
no  control  whatever,  his  regret  at  not 
having  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Lord 
Bussdl's  wishes,  and  submitted  to  him 
whether  he  would  consider  it  consistent 
with  his  duty  to  allude  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  Lord  Chief  Justice  intro- 
duced the  subject  with  the  greatest 
eloquence  and  energy,  repelling  the  ac- 
cT^tion  brought  forward  against  Lord 
Bussell.  I  may  state  also  that  with 
regard  to  the  Award  which  has  been 
made  against  us  in  respect  of  the  three 
ships,  mere  is  absolutely  nothing  which 
in  me  slightest  degree  ejects  the  honour 
of  the  Government,  and  therefore  of  those 
who  administered  the  Government,  be- 
cause the  groimds  on  which  the  deci- 
sions were  based  had  reference  to  the 
action  or  inaction  of  the  authorities  in 
the  colonies  or  of  sufficient  or  insufficient 
diligence  in  the  subordinate  authorities 
at  home.  I  am  quite  sure  your  Lord- 
ships will  pardon  this  digression  on  my 
part ;  I  could  not  forbear  saying  so  much 
in  justice  to  my  oldest  friend  and  my 
own  former  political  chief.  I  must  add 
a  few  words  about  the  character  of  the 
Award.  The  noble  Earl  seems  to  assimie 
that  any  decision  of  the  Arbitrators  was 
absolutely  binding  upon  us,  and  would 
become  part  of  our  international  law. 
That  is  not  my  opinion.  My  notion  is 
that  if  the  Arbitrators  had  given  a  veiy 
unsound  and  unreasonable  judgment  it 
might  have  been  of  some  weight  as  a 
precedent,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
taken  as  constituting  an  obligation  be- 
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tween  the  two  coimtries  for  ever  after- 
wards. But  we  are  now  in  a  different 
position.  We  now  have  the  advantage 
of  an  international  engagement  in  the 
three  Bides  which  it  would  be  competent 
to  carry  out,  and  the  effect  must  be  to 
save  us  and  the  United  States  from 
future  damage  in  case  either  of  us  are 
belligerents.  I  do  feel  if  you  went  to  Arbi- 
tration at  all  it  was  right  to  have  these 
Bules  to  bind  you.  What  has  been  the 
criticism  of  foreigners  with  regard  to  the 
character  of  these  Bules  ?  The  criticism 
passed  by  them  has  been  not  too  favour- 
able to  America,  as  compared  with  Ghreat 
Britain,  but  that  they  are  one-sided,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  too  favourable  to 
two  great  maritime  nations.  Another 
criticism  has  been  that  it  is  too  favour- 
able to  a  country  which,  like  England, 
has  naval  stations  all  over  the  world. 
The  noble  Earl  has  alluded  to  the  San 
Juan  Boundary  question.  He  admitted 
that  he  did  not  object  to  the  point  being 
decided  by  Arbitration.  Indeed,  Lord 
Bussell,  Lord  Derby,  and  Lord  Claren- 
don had  all  proposed  that  it  shoidd  be  so 
referred.  Ix  is  quite  obvious  that  in  a 
question  such  as  this,  and  seeing  that 
me  Island  was  partly  occupied  by  Eng- 
lish and  partly  by  American  troops,  the 
indiscreet  act  of  a  single  person  might 
at  any  moment  have  led  to  serious  con- 
sequences. There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  referring  this  ques- 
tion to  Arbitration ;  but  the  noble  Earl 
says  he  thinks  that  the  Gorman  Ar- 
bitrators would  have  selected  an  in- 
termediate channel,  if  we  had  taken 
care  that  the  opportimity  of  doing  so 
was  allowed  them.  I  really  do  not  Imow 
why  the  noble  Earl  should  hold  that 
opinion  imless  it  be  because  of  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  Arbitrators  to  select  the 
middle  course  if  three  are  open  to  them. 
But  by  the  terms  of  the  reference,  they 
were  not  able  to  decide  in  favour  of  an 
intermediate  channel.  Is  that  to  be  made 
a  matter  of  complaint  against  us  ?  Until 
the  Award  was  publi^ed  not  a  word 
was  breathed  by  anyone  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  terms  of  &e  reference,  except 
by  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  did,  at  the 
tune,  call  attention  to  the  subject;  but 
the  only  complaint  made  by  the  noble 
Eu*l  was  that  the  noble  Marquess  on 
my  left  (the  Marquess  of  Bipon)  had 
made  two  other  proposals  before  he 
agreed  to  this  one.  Well,  but  if  Eng- 
lish  negotiators   are  never  to  propose 
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terms  on  the  part  of  this  ooxintiy,  except 
on   the    understanding   that   they  are 
ultimata  f  it  seems  to  place  negotiators  at 
a  great  disadvantage.     Nobody  knew 
of  uie  Middle  Channel  at  the  time  of  the 
Treaty,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
pretond  that  that  was  the  line  intended 
by  the  Treaty.      The  Middle  Channel 
was  a  compromise  su^^sted  by  Lord 
Bussell's  Government;  and  rejected  by 
the  United  Statos,  who  said — '*  We  want 
a  settlement,  not  a  compromise.''  More- 
over,  the  channel  was  hardly  a  com- 
promise, for  all  that  either  we  or  the 
Americans  cared  about  was  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  and  the 
Middle  Channel  gave  the  Island  of  San 
Juan  to  us  as  much  as  the  Bosario  Channel 
did.  Much  had  been  said  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Canadians  on  the  subject ;  but  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  m  his  speech 
on  the  Alabama  Treaty,  dismissed  the 
article  of  the  San  Juan  Arbitration  with 
the  remark  that  it  was  a  matter  to  which 
no  one  could  object,  nor  was  any  objec- 
tion heard  of  either  from  Canada  or 
England,  until  the  Award  was  made; 
nor  was  objection  made  to  its  terms  by 
any  person  at  the  time.    With  regard 
to  another  subject,  on  which  the  noble 
Earl  touched  with  great  moderation — 
as    he  always  treats  such  subjects — ^I 
allude  to  what  has  passed  with  Bussia 
with  respect  to  the  Central  Asian  ques- 
tion— ^I  have  very  little  more  than  a 
simple  statement  to  make.     I  am  afraid 
that  the  few  words  I  have  to  say  will 
fail  of  anything  like  the  sensational  cha- 
racter which  has  been  imparted  to  this 
subject  both  in  this  coimt^  and  abroad, 
and  which  I  must  say  is  partly  due  to 
the    telegraphic    despatehes   from    St. 
Petersburg  itself.    Tne  facte  are  these. 
In  1869  there  were  several  discussions 
between  Lord  Clarendon  and  the  Kussian 
Government  as  to  the  propriety  of  es- 
tablishing a  northern    boundary  line, 
beyond  which  Bussia  would  not  go ;  but 
though  it  was  admitted  to  be  desirable 
to  come  to  an  agreement  on  this  point, 
yet  none  was  effected.    The  subject  was 
gone  fuUy  into,  and  the  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  that  it  was  desirable  that  a 
frontier  line  should  be  decided  upon; 
but  no  definite  conclusion  was  arrived 
at.    Since  then  there  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  desirability  of  esteb- 
lishing  a  zone  of  neutral  Stetes  in  that 
territory;  but  after  due  reflection  we 
were  unable  to  approve  of  that  idea. 
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The  Bussian  Government  undertook  that 
certain  reporte  should  be  prepared,  firom 
local  sources,  on  the  pointe  in  contro- 
versy between  us ;  and  in  October  last 
I  sent  a  despatch  to  that  Government, 
courteous  in  ite  tone,  and  pointing 
out  that  we  were  still  without  these 
reporte ;  and  I  took  the  occasion  to  re- 
capitulate our  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  frontier  line  we  had  suggested  was 
the  most  sidteble.  In  reply,  there  came 
a  long  despateh  from  F^ce  Gorteha- 
koff,  recapitulating  on  his  part,  but  very 
fairly,  his  views  on  the  subject,  and 
steting  why,  though  the  Bussian  Go- 
vernment agreed  with  us  in  respect  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion, yet  that  there  were  two  Provinces, 
Badakshan  and  Wakhan,  which,  for 
political  reasons,  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
mcluded  in  it.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards  we  heard,  both  from  Lord 
Augustus  Loftus  and  from  Baron  Brun- 
now,  that  Count  Schouvaloff  was  coming 
over  here  charged  with  a  special  mission 
from  the  Emperor,  and  on  the  8th  of 
January  in  this  year  I  wrote  a  despatch 
to  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  in  which  I 
steted — 

"  Having  received  information  from  your  Ex- 
cellency and  from  Count  Brunnow  that  Coimt 
Schouvaloff,  a  statesman  enjoying  the  fuU  confi- 
dence of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  had  left  St.  Peters- 
burg for  London  at  the  desire  of  His  Imperial  Ma- 
j  esty ,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  his  Excellency 
on  the  8th  inst.    He  confirmed  the  fact  that  it 
was  by  the  Emperor's  desire  that  he  had  sought 
a  personal  interview  with  me.  It  had  caused  great 
surprise  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  to  loam  from 
various  sources  that  a  certain  amoimt  of  excite- 
ment and  susceptibility  had  been  caused  in  the 
public  mind  of  this  country  on  account  of  ques- 
tions connected  with  Central  Asia.    The  Em- 
peror knew  of  no  questions  in  Central  Asia 
which  could  affect  the  good  imderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries.    It  was  true  that  no 
agreement  has  been  come  to  as  to  some  of  the 
details  of  the  arrangement  concluded  by  Lord 
Clarendon  and  Prince  Gortchakoff  on  the  basis 
of  Mr.   Forsyth's  recommendations  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  Afghanistan;  but  the  question 
ought  not  to  be  a  cause  to  ruffle  the  good  rela- 
tions between  the  two  coimtries.    His  Imperial 
Majesty  had  agreed  to  almost  everything  that 
we  had  asked.    There  remained  onlv  the  point 
regturding    the  Provinces  of    Badakshan    and 
Wakhan.    There  might  be  arguments  used  re- 
spectively by  the  Departments  of  each  Govern- 
ment ;  but  the  Emperor  was  of  opinion  that  such 
a  question  should  not  be  a  cause  of  difference 
between  the  two  countries,  and  His  Imperial 
Majesty  was  determined  that  it  should  not  be 
so.    He  was  the  more  inclined  to  carry  out  this 
determination  in  consequence  of  His  Majesty's 
belief  in  the  conciliator  ipolicy  of  Her  Majesi^s 
Gk)vemment.    Count  Schouvaloff  added,  on  his 
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own  part,  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  if 
it  were  desired  by  BLer  Majesty's  Government, 
the  agreement  might  be  come  to  at  a  very  early 
period.  With  regard  to  the  expedition  to  Khiva, 
it  was  tme  that  it  was  decided  upon  for  next 
Spring.  To  give  an  idea  of  its  character  it  was 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  would  consist  of  four 
and  a-half  battalions.  Its  object  was  to  punish 
acts  of  brigandage,  to  recover  60  Hussian  pri- 
soners, and  to  teach  the  Khan  that  such  conduct 
on  his  part  could  not  be  continued  with  tiiie  im- 
punity in  which  the  moderation  of  Russia  had 
led  him  to  believe.  Not  only  was  it  far  from 
the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  take  possession 
of  Khiva,  but  positive  orders  had  been  prepared 
to  prevent  it,  and  directions  given  that  the  con- 
ditions imposed  should  be  such  as  could  not  in 
any  way  lead  to  a  prolonged  occupancy  of  Khiva. 
Count  Schouvaloff  repeated  the  surprise  which 
the  Emperor,  entertaining  such  sentiments,  felt 
at  the  uneasiness  which  it  was  said  existed  in 
England  on  the  subject,  and  he  gave  me  most 
decided  assurance  that  I  might  give  positive 
assurances  to  Parliament  on  tms  matter. 

With  respect  to  Khiva,  your  Lordships 
are  aware  that  Lord  Northbrook  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  Lord  Mayo  and 
of  his  predecessor,  and  has  declined  to 
assist  tnat  ooimtiy  in  her  attempt  to 
resist  the  reasonable  demands  of  Bussia, 
and  we  have  the  assurance  of  Eussia 
that  reasonable  redress  is  all  that  she 
requires.  It  is  quite  true  that  an  as- 
surance of  that  kind  can  only  be  judged 
by  the  result ;  but  I  will  say  that,  con- 
sidering the  form  of  the  Bussian  Gt>- 
yemment,  and  the  character  of  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  that  coimtry,  I  myself 
attach  as  much  value  to  an  assurance  of 
that  kind  as  I  should  to  a  more  formal 
communication.  I  have  only  now  to 
thank  your  Lordships  for  the  patience 
which  you  have  extended  to  me,  and  to 
say  that  I  have  afiPorded  to  the  House  the 
best  explanation  I  could  give  within 
the  limit  of  time  at  my  disposal  of  the 
various  points  that  have  been  raised. 

The  Mabquess  op  S ALI8BUBY :  My 
Lords,  no  doubt  the  noble  Earl  who  has 
just  sat  down  (Earl  Ghranville)  has 
afforded  us  various  items  of  informa- 
tion :  but  there  is  one  point  in  his  speech 
as  to  which  the  information  is  wholly 
deficient — and  that  is  with  regard  to  the 
light  in  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment regard  the  questions  of  interna- 
tional law  which  arise  out  of  the  decision 
of  the  Arbitrators  at  Geneva.  The  noble 
Earl  escaped  from  the  subject  by  plead- 
ing his  entire  ignorance  of  legal  ques- 
tions. I  wish  his  diffidence  had  come 
to  him  at  an  earlier  period,  when  he 
might  have  been  induced  to  submit  the 
terais  of  tiie  Treaty  of  Washington  to 
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the  Law  Officers  of  the  drown  at  a 
time  when  those  ambiguities  which  have 
occasioned  so  much  confusion  could  have 
been  avoided.  The  point  with  regard  to 
the  Geneva  Arbitration  is  this — whereas 
you  consented  to  one  set  of  Bules,  and 
were  wiUing  to  be  judged  in  the  sense 
that  you  understood  them;  the  Arbi- 
trators, after  the  sacrifices  you  had  made, 
set  up  under  cover  of  these  Bules  a 
totally  different  set  of  principles,  and  we 
have  no  intimation  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  intend  to  accept 
these  principles,  or  how  they  mean  to 
prooeea  with  regard  to  them.  The  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Bipon)  on  a 
former  occasion  represented  to  us  in  the 
strongest  way  that  these  Bules  covered 
nothing  but  what  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government  had  already  accepted ;  and 
I  remember  that  the  noble  Duke  oppo- 
site, in  answering  some  warnings  I  ven- 
tured to  g^ve,  pointed  out  that  we  had 
sacrificed  absolutely  nothing,  because  we 
had  only  promised  under  these  Bules 
to  do  what  we  had  always  done,  and  had 
thereby  secured  the  assent  of  the  Ame- 
rican Government  to  the  Arbitration. 
But  it  appears  to  me  before  this  matter 
is  closed,  before  the  money  is  paid,  that 
some  statement  of  a  formal  character 
ought  to  be  made  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  which  shaU  prevent  ihe 
doctrines  set  up  by  the  Arbitrators  from 
being  used  against  us  on  a  future  ocea* 
sion.  The  Arbitrators  set  up  as  a  defi- 
nition of  **  due  diligence"  a  test  to  which 
no  free  people  can  possibly  submit. 
They  have  laid  it  down  that  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  '*  due  diligence"  they  would 
have  no  regard  to  the  miinicipal  law  by 
which  a  coimtry  may  be  bound  at  the 
time,  and  that  she  could  not  defend  her- 
self against  charges  made  against  her  by 
pleading  the  inefficiency  of  her  legal 
powers.  "What  I  want  to  know  is,  whe- 
ther these  decisions  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  judge-made  law,  and  whether 
for  the  future  they  will  be  held  to  have 
entered  into  and  become  a  part  of  our 
international  law  ?  I  trust  we  may  ob- 
tain from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  some  explanation  of 
the  view  that  he  takes  of  the  effect  of 
the  language  which  the  Arbitrators  used 
in  giving  their  decision.  K  they  had 
been  content  to  award  a  sum  of  money 
and  ffo  no  further,  the  matter  would  be 
closed  at  once ;  but  in  the  Award  they 
have  laid  it  down  that  we  are  bound  to 
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adopt  a  system  of  law  which  may  seem 
tolerable  to  foreippa  nations,  but  which 
would  be  totally  mtolerable  to  our  own. 
They  have  required  that  we  should  have 
an  organized  system  of  espionage — ^that 
we  should  overrule  the  decisions  of  our 
own  Courts — and  that  we  should  exer- 
cise a  surveillance  over  our  colonial 
Courts,  which  we  could  only  do  by  re- 
ducing our  Colonies  to  a  state  of  sub- 
mission which  they  would  at  once  re- 
sist. What  I  missed  from  the  noble 
Earl's  speech  was,  some  reference  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  those 
strange  doctrines  which  the  Arbitra- 
tors have  laid  down,  and  some  expla- 
nation of  the  position  «which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  taken  up.  Do 
you  regard  these  doctrines  as  part  of 
international  law  ?  do  you  intend  to  ac- 
cept the  Bules  in  the  sense  in  which  you 
originally  accepted  them  ?  or  do  you  in- 
tend to  accept  them  yourselves,  and  to 
recommend  their  acceptance  to  other 
nations  in  the  sense  which  the  Arbi- 
trators have  laid  down  ?  If  you  admit 
the  sense  the  Arbitrators  put  upon  them, 
you  are  bound,  it  seems  to  me,  to  make 
alterations  in  your  municipal  law  so  as 
to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  new 
principles  on  the  subject.  If  you  con- 
tend that  they  are  not  binding  in  the 
future,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  must 
insist  on  some  alteration  of  them.  I 
tmat  that  before  the  debate  closes  we 
may  have  some  explanation  on  these 
points  from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack. 

The  Mabquess  of  BIPON,  who  was 
very  imperfectly  heard,  said,  he  did  not 
think  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Gh*anville) 
was  open  to  the  observations  of  the  noble 
Marquess.  The  position  of  Her  Maj  esiy's 
Oovemment  was  this — that  we  are  bound 
by  the  three  Bules  in  the  terms  in  which 
they  are  expressed  in  the  Treaty,  and 
are  not  bound  by  Statements  which  may 
have  been  made  by  the  Arbitrators — 
which  have  no  effect  in  determining  the 
construction  of  the  Bules  and  are  the 
ohiUr  dicta  of  Judges.  He  might  further 
say  that  many  of  the  points  in  the 
Award  of  the  Arbitrators  to  which  ob- 
jection was  taken,  are  not  directed  so 
much  to  matters  arising  out  of  the  Bides 
as  upon  general  principles  of  intema- 
tional  law. 

LoBD  CAIBNS:  My  Lords,  in  re- 
feronce  to  the  Bales  adopted  at  the 
Geneva  Arbitration,  they  have  been  dis- 


cussed in  so  exhaustive  a  manner  by  my 
noble  Friend  who  followed  the  Seconder 
of  the  Address  (the  Earl  of  Derby),  that 
I  have  not  a  word  to  add  to  what  he 
said.  If  this  had  been  an  occasion  when 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  pay 
the  money,  it  would  be  very  unworthy 
of  the  dignity  of  Parliament  to  occupy 
itself  with  any  discussion  on  the  ques- 
tion. When  you  go  to  arbitration  in  ordi- 
nary cases  the  An)itrator  is  the  Judge. 
If  he  decides  against  you  you  cannot 
help  it — ^you  may  be  very  dissatisfied  with 
the  award,  but  your  only  course  is  to 
pay  the  money.  But,  unfortunately, 
that  is  not  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
present  instance.  In  this  case  the 
Award  is  not  the  end  but  the  beginning. 
The  Award  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
state  of  things,  and  that  new  state  of 
things  we  must  face.  The  questions 
with  respect  to  this  new  state  of  things 
have  not  only  not  been  answered,  but 
have  not  even  been  touched  upon  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  —  as  I  listened 
to  me  speeches  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Granville)  and  the  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Bipon),  I  could  only  ac- 
count for  them  on  the  supposition 
that  they  have  not  apprehended  what 
our  points  are.  The  first  point  which 
we  put  is  this — ^You  are  boimd  by  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  to  nuLke  Imown 
the  Bules  upon  which  you  have  agreed 
with  the  United  States  to  the  other 
maritime  Powers,  and  to  solicit  their 
assent  and  adhesion  to  them.  The  ques- 
tion I  have  to  ask  is  this — Have  you 
made  known  these  Bules?  if  so,  have 
you  asked  the  other  maritime  Powers  to 
assent  to  them,  and  in  what  sense? 
What  meaning  do  you  put  upon  these 
Bules  ?  Is  it  the  meaning  you  put  on 
them  at  first  yourselves,  or  the  meaning 
which  the  Arbitrators  put  upon  them  ? 
The  noble  Marquess  opposite  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Bix>on)  is  wrong  in  supposing 
diat  the  points  we  raise  relate  to  the 
views  stated  by  the  Arbitrators  on  ab- 
stract questions  of  international  law. 
What  the  Arbitrators  have  done  is  this 
— they  have  expressed  upon  the  face  of 
their  Award  the  meaning  which  they 
attach  to  various  portions  of  the  Bules 
contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
My  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury) has  pointed  out  three  matters  with 
respect  to  which  the  Arbitrators  have 
put  a  construction  on  the  Bules  totallv 
at  variance  with  the  construction  which 
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we  put  upon  them.  Wlien  I  say  "We," 
I  mean  Her  Majesty's  Government.  In 
this  case  are  you  going  to  recommend  to 
foreign  Powers  the  Kules  as  explained 
by  the  Arbitrators,  or  as  understood  by 
yourselves  ?  If  you  go  to  foreign  Powers 
I  can  well  imagine  the  first  question 
they  will  ask  is,  what  construction  do 
you  put  upon  the  Kules  ?  And  if  you 
say  you  adopt  the  view  taken  by  the 
Arbitrators,  and  recommend  the  Bules 
in  that  sense,  foreign  Powers  will  pro- 
bably remind  you  of  the  stoiy  of  the  fox 
that  lost  his  tail,  and  say  that  his  brother 
foxes  remarked  how  singular  it  was  that 
he  had  never  proposed  that  other  foxes 
should  go  without  their  tails  until  he 
had  lost  his  own.  I  quite  agree  that 
this  Arbitration  should  produce  a  very 
good  feeling  hereafter  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  and,  per- 
haps, me  hopes  the  Government  have  of 
this  being  so  are  justified  by  information 
in  their  possession ;  but,  considering  the 
way  in  which  the  Treaty  had  been  used 
by  the  Americans  to  set  up  what  are 
called  the  Indirect  Claims,  considering 
the  statement  made  in  the  American 
Case  and  Arguments,  I  can  imagine 
there  are  people  in  this  country  whose 
feelings  towards  the  United  States  have 
not  been  very  much  improved  by  the 
proceedings  under  this  Arbitration.  The 
United  States,  however,  have  cause  for 
entertaining  extremely  good  feeling  to- 
wards us.  They  have  certainly  been  the 
successful  party,  and  I  have  been  much 
surprised  to  read  in  the  newspapers  ex- 
pressions indicating  a  very  different  state 
of  feeling  on  their  part.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  hope  for  tne  best,  and  trust 
that  good  feeling  will  ultimately  be 
created  by  this  Award.  There  is  one 
thing,  indeed,  I  do  rejoice  at.  I  am 
veiy  glad  that  before  the  proceedings  at 
Geneva  came  to  an  end  an  opportimity 
was  taken  by  the  Lord  Chief  J  ustice  of 
England,  in  a  document  which  for 
ability,  clearness,  and  exhaustiveness  is 
almost  imrivalled,  to  repel  in  the 
strongest  way  the  statements  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Unitod  States  with  regard 
to  the  motives  both  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
cmito  agree  with  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(Earl  Granville)  that  these  statements 
should  not  have  been  repelled  or  argued 
upon  in  the  Case  of  me  Government. 
Tne  person  whom  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  repel  them  was  the  Arbitrator  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  American  Government; 
but  he  did  not  see  fit  to  do  so,  and  it  was 
left  for  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  has 
done  it  in  the  most  satisfactory  way.  I 
do  not  join  with  the  Cabinet  Minister 
who  expressed  his  regret  some  months 
ago  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had 
published  his  reasons  for  declining  to 
sign  the  Award ;  I  have  been  still  more 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  has  had  conveyed  to  him  from 
the  Gt)vemment,  although  indirectly,  a 
similar  expression  of  regret. 

•Rapt.  GEANVILLB  :  Not  from  the 
Government.  Whatever  has  been  said 
was  merely  the  expression  of  a  personal 
opinion.  • 

Lord  CAIRNS :  Then  I  will  say  no 
more  about  it,  beyond  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  entire  dissent 
from  the  opmion  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  even  when  we  may  hope  the  finan- 
cial eccentricities  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  shall  have  been  forgotten, 
the  document  prepared  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  upon  the  Geneva  Award 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
lucid  ever  penned  upon  this  branch  of 
international  law.  Now,  with  reference 
to  the  San  Juan  question,  I  must  say  the 
points  raised  by  my  noble  Friend  near 
me  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  have  been  in  no 
way  met  by  the  Government.  The  Treaty 
of  1846  provides  that  the  boundaiv  line 
should  be  continued  up  the  middle  of 
the  channel  which  separates  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  fi^m  Vancouver's  Island. 
That  clearly  points  to  the  middle  line  run- 
ning down  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  the 
island  and  the  continent,  and  the  reading 
of  the  Treaty  being  disputed,  it  shoula 
have  been  left  to  the  Arbitrators  to  de- 
cide. The  point  was  not  overlooked, 
because  the  Commissioners  proposed  it 
should  be  open  to  the  Arbitrators  to 
decide  on  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
Upon  this  the  Americans  said  they  de- 
sired a  decision,  not  a  compromise. 
There  would  have  been  no  compromise 
in  such  a  reference ;  but  the  expression 
of  the  American  views  in  such  an  epi- 
grammatic fashion  as  this  seems  to  have 
thrown  our  Commissioners  completely  on 
their  backs,  and  they  had  not  another 
word  to  say.  Thus  we  were  deprived 
of  even  the  chance  of  a  decision  in  our 
favour. 

The   LOED    CHANCELLOR:    My 
Lords,  I  confess  it  is  with  some  reluc- 
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tance  that  I  join  in  a  discussion  upon  the 
effect  of  tlie  late  Arbitrations  between 
this  oountiT  and  the  United  States.  If 
it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  would  be  more 
convenient,  I  think,  that  it  should  be 
done  upon  an  occasion  when  your  Lord- 
ships' time  could  be  entirely  devoted  to 
the  subject;  it  would  certainly  have 
been  better  if  it  could  have  been  done 
when  the  transactions  were  a  little  less 
recent,  when  all  parties  would  have  had 
time  for  cool  reflection  as  to  the  effect  of 
what  has  occurred,  and  the  measures, 
if  any,  which  it  may  be  expedient  to 
take.  I  personally  feel  additional  em- 
barrassment, because  the  duty  I  had 
lately  to  discharge  makes  me — as  I  am 
sure  your  Lordsnips  will  readily  under- 
stand— not  only  most  unwilling  to  say 
one  word  which  can  savour  of  disrespect- 
ful criticism  of  the  Tribunal  before  "^diich 
it  was  my  duty  to  argue  in  behalf  of  my 
country,  but  also  because  it  is  most  diffi- 
cidt  to  anticipate  with  certainty  the 
effiBct  of  anvthing  one  may  say  upon 
those  Mendly  relations  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  to  secure 
which  was,  after  all,  the  object  of  the 
Treaty,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  we 
may  cheerfully  have  sacrificed  some 
things  which  imder  other  circumstances 
we  might  have  been  justified  in  de- 
clining to  sacrifice.  I  will  take  the  last 
point  alluded  to  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Cairns)  as  an  illustration  of 
what  I  have  said.  The  simple  truth  of 
the  matter  relating  to  the  water  boun- 
dary between  the  United  States  and 
Vancouver's  Island  is  this: — The  two 
nations  have  for  a  considerable  period 
been  in  controversy,  not  iipon  any  ab- 
stract question,  but  upon  the  particular 
question  as  to  whether  the  one  or  the 
other  of  two  particular  channels  was 
that  intended  by  the  Treaty.  We 
contended  for  one  particular  channel, 
they  for  the  other,  and  neither  of  us 
contended  at  any  time  for  the  abstract 
geographical  medium  line  of  the  waters : 
and  they  said,  ''We  are  not  willing  to 
send  to  arbitration  a  question  about 
which  we  have  not  been  contending,  and 
which  neither  of  us  had  in  our  mmds." 
I  entirdy  agree  with  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  that  if  the  political  con- 
siderations which  actuated  both  Gk>vem- 
ments  in  coming  to  this  arrangement 
had  been  out  of  the  question,  it  might 
have  been  a  reasonable  thing  to  leave 
it  in  the  power  of  the  Arbitrator  to  fix 
the  line  in  any  channel  which  he  might 


think  abstractedly  right.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  really  dangerous — ^more  so 
even  than  the  question  of  the  Alabama 
Claims — inasmuch  as  it  involved  mat- 
ters of  controversy  which  at  any  time 
might  become  sources  of  disturbance 
to  the  peace  existing  between  the  two 
countries.  We  desired  to  give  and  we 
proposed  to  give  fuU  powers  to  the  Arbi- 
trators, but  the  United  States  were  not 
willing  to  do  so ;  and  our  Government, 
feeling^  that  it  had  never  stood  out 
for  the  medium  line  of  boundary, 
was  contented  to  go  to  arbitration  in 
order  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two 
channels  contended  for  on  each  side 
afforded  the  proper  line  of  demar- 
cation, and  we  thought  it  woidd  not 
be  woi-th  while  to  lose  the  arrangement 
altogether  by  introducing  a  new  efement. 
Wili.  regard  to  the  Geneva  Arbitration, 
I  should  like  to  advert  to  a  topic  which 
has  been  publicly  mentioned  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Chairman  of  Committees 
upon  more  than  one  occasion.  The 
noble  Lord  thought  the  Arbitration 
could  be  got  rid  of  altogether — he  said 
there  was  a  preliminary  objection  to  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  being  enter- 
tained, because  the  United  States  now 
included  the  belligerents  on  both  sides, 
and  that  it  was  improper  that  Great 
Britain  should  be  hold  liable  to  a  na- 
tion once  united,  then  separated,  and 
then  united  again,  for  injuries  which 
one  part  of  that  nation  had  inflicted  on 
the  other.  The  noble  Lord  thinks  this 
point  was  not  done  justice  to  by  the  Go- 
vernment. But,  now  that  the  whole 
thing  is  over,  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  saying  that  I  do  not  think  the  argu- 
ment was  of  the  value  which  the  noble 
Lord  attributes  to  it.  It  might  have 
been  a  very  good  reason  for  not  going 
into  arbitration ;  but  by  going  into  arbi- 
tration we  waived  that  objection;  or, 
at  all  events,  the  actual  terms  of  the 
arbitration  and  of  the  reference  dis- 
tinctly waived  such  an  objection.  By 
the  terms  of  the  reference  we  made  it 
the  duty  of  the  Arbitrators  to  say,  first, 
whether  we  had  failed  in  our  duty  in  re- 
gard to  any  particular  vessel,  and  if  we 
nad  so  failed  in  our  duty,  then  the  Arbi- 
trators were  either  to  fix  a  gross  sum,  or 
to  send  it  to  assessors  to  assess  the  sums 
to  be  paid  by  us.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
ground  for  the  argument  that,  because 
the  United  States  consisted  of  the  North 
and  South,  the  United  States  had  no 
claims  upon  us  at  all.    It  was  not  com- 
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potent  for  the  Britisli  counsel  to  offer, 
voluntarily,  any  further  arg^ument,  or, 
indeed,  any  argument  at  all.  I  asked 
permission  to  offer  arguments  on  certain 
subjects ;  but  the  Arbitrators  said  it  was 
for  them  to  settle  what  arguments  they 
would  hear,  and  they  remsed  me  per- 
mission to  argue  upon  the  points  sug- 
gested, and  the  only  arguments  I  was 
permitted  to  offer  related  to  points  de- 
fined by  themselves.  I  should  like  to 
say  one  word  also  upon  a  topic  to  which 
my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
also  adverted,  and  which  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  misunderstood  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  has  just  sat  down. 
It  was  Lord  Russell's  desire  that  cer- 
tain aspersions  should  be  met  which 
had  been  cast  upon  him — ^I  must  call 
them  unworthy  aspersions,  which  I,  eis 
an  individual,  deeply  regretted,  and 
which  must  be  regretted  by  many  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  are 
acquainted  with  my  noble,  my  venerable 
and  illustrious  Friend.  Lord  Bussell 
expressed  that  wish  to  the  Secretary  of 
Statefor  Foreign  Affairs,  andthatwas  also 
my  own  desire.  It  was  not  in  my  power, 
however,  to  offer  any  arguments  which 
the  Arbitrators  did  not  ask  for.  They 
did  not  ask  for  any  Arguments  on  that 
subject,  and  as  it  might  justly  be  in- 
ferred, for  this  reason — ^because  those 
aspersions  had  not  made  the  least  im- 

fression  upon  any  one  of  the  Arbitrators, 
should  nave  received  with  satisfaction 
some  larger  and  fuller  expression  of  dis- 
sent j&om  the  American  side  with  regard  to 
the  language  used  towards  Earl  EusseU ; 
but  Mr.  Adams,  the  United  States  Ar- 
bitrator, so  far  from  concurring  in  those 
aspersions,  stated  that  his  own  impres- 
sion, derived  ttom  repeated  communica- 
tion with  Earl  Bussell  when  Mr.  Adams 
was  United  States  Minister  in  this  Court, 
was  that  the  noble  Earl  was  by  no  means 
imfriendly  towards  the  United  States, 
but  rather  the  revOTse.  Therefore  every- 
thing that  fell  from  the  Arbitrators,  and 
the  absence  of  any  wish  to  hear  argu- 
ments on  this  subject,  showed  that  these 
aspersions  against  a  man  of  the  highest 
character  and  of  more  than  European 
fame  were  entirely  pointless  and  power- 
less. I  could  not  venture  to  approach 
the  British  Arbitrator  with  any  view  of 
my  own  in  a  matter  which  he  would  have 
before  him  as  a  judge ;  but  I  did  venture 
to  state  to  him,  that,  if  any  desire  were 
expressed  by  the  Arbitrators  that  I 
should  enter  upon  a  vindication  of  Lord 
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EusseU,  I  was  willing,  and  more  than 
willing,  to  do  so.  I  added,  that,  if  the 
opportunity  were  not  offered  to  me,  I  was 
sure  that,  if  it  appeared  fitting  for  him 
to  say  something  in  vindication  of  Earl 
EusseU,  he  would  not  forget  that  I  had 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
the  Arbitrators  on  the  subject.  Thus 
much  I  thought  I  might  without  im- 
propriety say  to  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice ;  and  he  stated  with  authority  that 
which  I  could  not  have  said  so  well, 
and  which  if  said  as  weU,  would  not 
have  carried  the  same  weight.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  did  not  offer  to  the 
Tribunal  at  Geneva  any  arguments  on 
subjects  of  international  law,  other 
than  those  which  I  honestly  beHeved  to 
be  sound  and  correct.  Nor  do  I  suppose 
that  the  Government  have  changed  tneir 
views  on  account  of  any  opinion  which 
on  the  face  of  the  Award,  or  off  the 
Award,  may  have  been  expressed  by  any 
of  the  Arbitrators.  We  do  not  submit 
abstract  questions  of  law  or  abstract 
questions  of  construction  to  those  whom 
we  make  our  judges  in  such  an  arbitra- 
tion. The  whole  matter  goes  to  them 
for  their  decision,  whether  we  are  in 
fault  or  not,  and  if  we  are,'  what  in  their 
judgment  is  the  extent  of  the  liability 
upon  which  they  are  caUed  upon  to  pro- 
nounce. To  that  extent  we  are  bound, 
and  we  shaU  meet  our  engagement ;  but 
I  do  not  hold  that  we  are  bound  by 
any  propositions  which  do  not  commend 
themselves  to  otir  reason  and  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  grounds  of  their 
opinion.  I  wish  to  speak,  and  I  am  de- 
termined to  speak,  with  respect  of  the  late. 
Arbitration  and  of  the  Arbitrators.  The 
Arbitrators,  it  must  be  remembered,  had 
to  discharge  duties  of  a  veiy  novel  kind. 
The  noble  Earl  himself  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State 
and  negotiating  an  open  Arbitration 
Treaty  with  the  United  States  on  this 
veiy  subject,  never  concealed  his  opinion 
that  if  we  went  into  that  Arbitration  we 
should  faU  as  to  at  least  one  of  the  ships, 
and  that  we  should  on  account  of  that 
ship  be  Uable  to  pay  a  considerable  sum. 
The  noble  Earl  said  that  the  Arbitrators 
could  not  but  be  influenced  by  the  anti- 
cipations of  defeat  which  many  persons 
in  this  country  had  expressed — aooord- 
inp^  to  the  tenor  of  whose  lanpiage  it 
miffht  appear,  that  we  went  into  the 
Arbitration  with  almost  the  desire  of 
defeat,  and  that  we  should  have  been 
almost  disappointed  if  we  had  had  no- 
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thing  to  pay.  If  that  impreselon  did 
exist  in  the  minds  of  the  Arbitrators^and 
I  am  not  sure  it  did  not — by  what  means 
was  that  impression  produced?  Could 
anything  be  better  calculated  to  produce 
that  impression  than  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  wisest  and  most  cautious  of  our  states- 
men— at  that  very  time  Secretarv  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  (the  Earl  of  Derby), 
and  actually  engaged  in  the  negotiation 
of  a  Treaty — declared,  in  public,  that  he 
had  never  concealed  his  opinion  that  we 
should  fail  in  the  Arbitration  and  have 
to  pay  a  considerable  sum  ?  Similar 
opinions  were  else  expressed  by  many 
others,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament ; 
and  I  cannot  but  here  say,  that  nothing 
perplexes  me  more  than  the  public  ex- 
pression of  opinions  of  this  sort.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  are  not  consistent 
with  my  own  idea  of  what  is  prudent,  or 
necessary  to  give  us  a  fair  chance  of 
having  mere  justice  done  us  in  contro- 
versies of  this  kind : — on  the  other  hand, 
I  cannot  but  admire  the  manliness  that 
leads  our  people,  when  they  think  them- 
selves wrong,  to  declare  it  before  the 
whole  world.  That  seems  to  be  quite  a 
settled  habit  of  our  nation,  and  even  the 
noble  Earl  who,  as  I  just  now  remarked, 
is  one  of  the  most  cautious  of  our  states- 
men, does  not  appear  to  be  exempt  from 
its  influence.  No  doubt  these  things  had 
an  influence.  And  there  was  another 
thing  which  had  a  great  influence.  There 
has  sprung  up  in  our  lifetime,  and  almost 
since  these  events,  a  rather  numerous 
though,  I  think,  not  very  profound  school 
of  Continental  writers  on  international 
law  who  propound  the  vaguest  and  most 
novel  doctrines.  Some  of  these  throw 
aside  the  notion  that  international  law 
ought  to  be  founded  upon  the  consensus 
receptus  inter  gmtes  and  speculate  on 
what  it  ought  to  be  rather  than  on  what 
it  has  been  hitherto  considered.  These 
writers  have  occupied  themselves  ever 
since  arbitration  between  us  and  the 
United  States  was  talked  about,  and  per- 
haps a  little  before,  in  sitting  in  judg- 
ment by  anticipation  on  this  question; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  this  Arbi- 
tration such  expressions  of  the  senti- 
ments of  many  people  in  this  country, 
and  the  opinions  of  such  foreign  publicist, 
may  have  had  great  weight.  In  regard 
to  thiese  particular  points,  which  I  admit 
are  of  great  importance,  I  hope  it  wiU 
be  seen  on  looking  at  the  Papers  that  it 
is  not  merely  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bules  that  these  questionable  doctrines 


are  made  to  rest.  For  instance,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Bules  about  the  commis- 
sioned ships  of  war  of  a  belligerent  Power 
— nothing  on  the  subject  of  coaling.  The 
views  of  the  Arbitrators  on  these  points 
arose  quite  as  much  from  ideas  derived 
apparently  from  general  notions  of  what 
international  law  is  or  what  it  ought 
to  be  as  from  the  Bides.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Arbitrators  were 
not  to  proceed  on  the  Rides  only,  but 
also  on  such  principles  of  international 
law  as  were  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Bules.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bules 
which  even  remotely  bears  upon  the 
ri^ht  of  a  neutral  to  seize  the  com- 
missioned ship  of  a  foreign  bellige- 
rent Power  if  the  ship  had  been  fitted 
out  in  a  manner  of  which  the  neutral 
Power  had  a  right  to  complain.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  passage  about  an  obligation 
to  stop  the  departure  of  a  vessel ;  but 
the  Arbitrators  held  that  there  were 
no  rules  of  international  law  on  this 
subject  which  would  prevent  that  ob- 
ligation from  applying  \mder  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  just  referred  to. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  passage 
relates  only  to  the  original  departure  of 
the  vessel ;  but  independently  of  that,  I 
should  say  that  these  Bules  must  be 
construed  in  connection  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.  What  was 
wrong,  by  International  Law,  against 
one  belligerent,  coidd  not  be  diligence, 
due  to  the  other.  The  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  Arbitrators  on  matters 
not  referred  to  them  are  not  binding 
upon  us  if  we  think  them  wrong, 
and  certainly  they  cannot  be  accepted 
and  acted  upon  as  if  they  were  obli- 
gatory on  all  nations.  As  to  the  Bules 
being  offered  for  the  acceptance  of  other 
nations,  that  was,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty,  to  be  done  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  United  States  and  ourselves. 
Now  it  is  probable,  I  think,  that  as 
between  ourselves  and  the  United  States 
we  shall  always  be  well  satisfied  if  they 
act  towards  us  in  good  faith  on  the  Bules 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  ourselves  have 
understood  them;  and  I  do  not  think 
it  probable  that  we  shall  ever  ask  for  or 
desire  more.  As  regards  other  coun- 
tries, doubts  and  amlHguities  may  possibly 
be  suggested  in  consequence  of  what 
occurred  at  Geneva.  It  would  be  for 
those  countries  to  state  their  views,  and 
for  us  and  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider in  what  manner  any  difficulties 
which  may  arise  can  be  met.     At  all 
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events,  Hie  worst  that  can  happen  is, 
that  other  countries  may  decline  to  ac- 
cept the  Hnles.  But  they  will  still  re- 
main binding,  according  to  their  proper 
meaning,  between  the  United  States 
and  ourselves.  If  we  continue,  as  I 
think  we  shall,  to  interpret  them  as  we 
did  at  the  beginning,  th^i  we  shall 
expect  from  the  IJnit^  States'a  faithful 
and  punctual  observance  of  them  accord- 
ing to  that  interpretaidon.  Under  that 
we  have  sufficient  powers  conferred  upon 
ourselves,  and  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
be  under  the  necessity  of  asking  Par- 
liament to  arm  us  with  any  fresh  powers. 

Lord  HEDESDALE:  My  Lords,  as 
direct  reference  has  been  made  to  an 
argument  which  I  brought  befoi^  the 
House,  and  which  the  Gk>vemment 
adopted  in  the  Case  and  afterwards  in 
their  Argument,  I  trust  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  few  remarks.  That 
argument  was  not  allowed  to  be  pressed 
before  the  Arbitrators;  but  I  wish  to 
say  with  regard  to  it  tiiat  it  was  the 
oidy  part  of  the  Oounter-Oase  which  the 
Americans  never  attempted  to  answer. 
Indeed,  I  have  never  heard  any  answer 
to  that  argument,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
unanswerable.  I  am  pretty  confident, 
therefore,  that  if  it  had  been  brought 
forward  in  the  first  instance  before  any 
negotiations  for  Arbitration  had  been 
entered  into,  it  woidd  have  put  an  end 
to  the  whole  question,  and  have  settled 
the  matter.  No  one  can  say  it  is  just 
for  the  Southern  States,  a^;er  being  re- 
united to  the  North,  to  join  with  the 
North  in  an  application  to  us  to  pay  for 
damages  dcme  by  them  to  the  North. 

Thb  Duke  op  RIOHMOND:  My 
Lords,  after  the  able  and  exhaustive 
manner  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Arbi- 
traticm  at  Geneva  has  been  dealt  with 
by  the  noble  Lords  who  have  preceded 
me,  I  shall  not  allude  to  any  of  the 

g>ints  they  have  already  adverted  to. 
e£c»e,  however,  I  proceed  widi  tlie  few 
remarks  I  wish  to  make  om  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
thought  out  of  place  if  I  say  how  very 
cordially  I  welcome  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  and  how  rejoiced  I  am  to  perceive 
the  Woolsack  occupied  by  him  on  the 
pres^it  occasion.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  will,  doubtless,  add  lustre  to  our 
debates,  and  assist  us  in  arriving  at  a 
right  oondusion  by  the  lucidity  and  dear- 
nees  of  his  ai^um^its.  My  only  regret 
is  that  we  imfortunately  sit  cm  opposite 
sides  of  the  House.     The  noble  and 
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learned  Lord,  referring  to  the  Arbitration 
at  Geneva,  has  stated  that  in  all  these 
questions  a  spirit  of  compromise  most 
prevail ;  but  me  truth  is,  that  the  spirit 
of  compromise  has  prevailed ;  but  it  has 
been  a  spirit  of  compromise  on  one  side 
only.  I  do  not  belong  to  that  school  of 
profound  philosophy  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  says  has  sprung  up  lately 
in  this  country ;  I  think  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  may  be  regarded  as 
a  leading  disciple  of  that  scmool;  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  not  long  ago 
said  he  believed  and  hoped  that  there 
was  an  end  of  the  Bides  which  guided 
the  Arbitrators  as  soon  as  the  Arbitra- 
lion  was  concluded.  I  now  proceed  to 
the  paragraph  relating  to  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  France.  In  the  Boyal 
Speech  the  new  Treaty  with  the  French 
Government  is  spoken  of  as  ''  resting  on 
a  reciprocal  and  equal  basis."  I  hope 
the  iSreaty  may  be  satisfoctory  to  this 
oountiy ;  but,  judging  from  such  indica- 
tions as  have  been  afforded  by  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  the  Treaty  is  not  likely 
to  be  so  tatisfaotoiy  to  all  classes  as  we 
were  led  to  hope  it  might  be  frt>m  the 
Boyal  &[>eeoh  at  the  dose  of  last  Session. 
My  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
fbr  Foreign  Affairs  went  so  fuUy  into 
the  Central  Asian  question  that  I  do 
not  propose  to  reopen  it;  but  I  vul- 
ture to  hope  that  the  paragraph  in  the 
Boyal  Speech  which  deals  wim  wat  ques- 
tion may  be  amended  so  as  to  express 
the  hope  that  not  only  the  olnect  and 
the  tenor,  but  also  the  result  of  the  oor- 
respondence  mav  be  approved  by  the 
pjiblic  opinion  of  both  nations.  Passing 
m>m  these  subjects,  I  come  to  a  part  of 
the  Speech  which  has,  I  think,  been  too 
lightly  touched  upon  by  the  noble  Lords 
who  have  preceded  me — ^I  mean  that  part 
of  it  which  refors  to  the  domestic  Bm^xs 
of  the  countiy.  But  for  the  risk  of 
appearing  to  be  disrespectful  to  noble 
LcMs  opposite,  I  should  demur  to  the 
Eugh'sh  of  the  paragraph  which  says 
that  the  Estimates  have  been  framed 
*'  with  a  view  to  the  efficiency  and  mode- 
rati<m  of  our  establishments."  What  is 
meant  by ''moderation?"  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  obscure  unless  it  refers  to  fru- 
gality of  expenditure.  Does  it  imply 
any  reduction  of  the  Army?  I  regret 
that' no  mention  is  made  in  the  Speech 
of  the  Army.  The  subject  was  consi- 
dered so  important  at  the  dose  of  last 
Session  that  a  paragraph  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  was  devoted  to  it : — 
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^*The  Act  for  the  Localiza^n  of  the  Army, 
while  it  strengthens  the  defensive  system  of 
the  comitry,  will  lend  an  indispensable  aid  in 
effecting  those  important  reforms  which  have 
been  apiat>ved  by  Parliament." 

It  would  have  been  interesting  now  to 
haye  been  told  whether  any  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Army,  and  whether  any  st^  had 
been  taken  for  welding  into  one  harmo- 
nious whole  the  forces  of  the  country.  I 
shonld  like  to  know  whether  there  is 
at  this  moment  a  single  depot  centre  es* 
tabhshed  in  any  part  of  this  country.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  one.  We  were 
told  that  on  the  abolition  of  purchase 
the  Army  was  to  become  the  army  of 
the  nation.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
we  have  succeeded  in  making  it  that. 
It  is  stated  that  during  the  last  12 
months  the  number  of  desertions  had 
been  greater  than  at  any  former  period, 
and  the  number  of  recaptures  smaller — 
and  this  is  attributed  to  the  system  of 
enlistment  for  general  service,  for  short 
periods,  without  pensions,  which  has  been 
adc^ted  by  the  Government.  Is  dissatis- 
faction confined  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Armv  ?  It  was  said  on  the  passine  of 
the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  purchase  mat 
the  officers  were  not  to  be  injured  by  it. 
But  it  appears  from  the  public  journals 
that  the  officers  are  extremely  aggrieved 
by  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  that 
uey  have  been  told  by  His  Boyal  High- 
ness the  Commander-in-Ohief — of  whom 
I  would  desire  to  roeak  in  terms  of 
the  most  respectful  loyalty  —  that  the 
course  they  were  about  to  adopt  in  bring- 
ing their  grievances  before  Parliament 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  discip- 
line of  the  Army.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, they  bowed  at  once  to  his  deci- 
sion. I  hope  and  believe  that  if  they 
leave  their  case  in  his  hands  they  will 
receive  justice,  and  I  am  certain,  after 
the  expression  of  his  opinion,  they  will 
not  persist  in  the  course  they  proposed 
to  take ;  but  it  seems  to  me  tnat  they 
are  placed  in  an  anomalous  position. 
They  have  become  officers  of  the  army 
of  ^Q  nation,  they  find  their  position 
worse  than  before,  and  they  have  no 
means  of  bringing  their  grievances  be- 
fore any  tribunal  whatever.  If  an  officer 
feels  that  he  is  aggrieved  by  his  com- 
manding officer  he  can  demand  a  court- 
martial  ;  but  these  officers  have  no  such 
resort — ^they  can  only  appeal  to  the  Gom- 
mander-in*Chief— who  no  doubt  will  do 
them  whatever  justice  it  is  in  his  power 


to  afford.  I  now  come  to  the  important 
subject  of  University  Education  m  Ire- 
land. I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Go- 
vernment are  rather  sanguine  in  anti- 
cipating that  their  measure  will  be  a 
settlement  of  the  question,  which  I  have 
always  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
difficult  that  could  be  brought  before 
Parliament,  and  I  look  forward  with 
some  dread  to  the  mode  of  settlement  to 
be  adopted.  I  cannot  for^  that  some 
years  ago  the  Prime  Minister,  in  Lan- 
cashire, spoke  of  three  branches  of  the 
Upas-tree  of  Protestant  ascendency  in 
Ireland.  One  was  the  Church,  the  second 
was  the  land,  and  the  third  was  educa- 
tion. Two  of  these  branches  have  been 
cut  off  by  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister. The  Church  has  been  disestab- 
lished, .  the  land  to  my  mind  has  been 
confiscated ;  and  we  are  now  left  to  deal 
with  the  education  question  in  a  manner 
which  I  trust  will  be  more  satisfactory 
to  Ireland  than  the  other  measures  which 
we  have  passed  seem  to  have  been.  The 
last  paragraphs  of  the  Speech  are  de- 
voted to  details  of  domesuc  legislation. 
In  former  times  great  questions  used  to 
be  sifted  and  discussed  throughout  the 
country,  and  generally  speaking  when 
Parliament  brought  itself  to  deal  with 
them  the  decision  of  Parliament  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  country  as  a  settlement  of 
the  question.  But  now  a  different  state 
of  tlungs  prevails.  No  sooner  is  a  mea- 
sure passed  than  agitation  immediately 
ensues  to  get  it  repealed  or  amended. 
So  great  is  the  zeal  of  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment  for  legislation  that  they 
have  overwhelmed  both  Houses  with 
measures  upon  every  kind  of  important 
question,  and  in  most  cases  when  these 
measures  have  been  passed  they  have 
become  the  subjects  of  agitation  for 
their  am^idment.  There  is  the  Irish 
Church  surplus  with  which  you  have 
stiU  to  deal,  and  then  there  is  the  Irish 
Land  BilL  Last  year  we  had  complaints 
from  the  landlords  of  Ireland  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Act  was  carried 
out,  and  a  Committee  sat  to  inquire  into 
the  question.  An  agitation  upon  tiie 
Land  Act  has  now  commenced  m  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  The  tenants  are  now 
complaining,  and  because  the  Duke  of 
Leinister,  one  of  the  best  landlords  in 
the  whole  country,  has  offered  certain 
leases  to  his  tenantry,  they  say  that  the 
Irish  Land  Act  is  not  satisfactory,  and 
that  it  must  be  altered  in  the  interest 
of  the  tenant.    Then  there  is  the  Edu- 
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oatkm  Act.  Not  only  ie  it  threatened 
by  the  Education  Leagne,  but  Her 
Majesty  states  in  Her  Speech  that  there 
are  certain  provisions  ot  the  Act  which 
will  be  brought  before  Parliament  for 
amendment.  Next  there  are  the  Li- 
oensin^  Act  and  the  PabHc  Health  Act. 
The  Licensing  Act  was  brought  into  this 
House  in  a  most  exceptional  manner. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fKt  that  coincidently 
with  the  second  reading  in  the  other 
House  of  the  Bill  of  the  hem.  Baronet 
Ihe  Member  fdr  Essex,  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
his  Bill. 

Thb  Earl  of  KIMBEBLEY  :  The 
ni^t  before,  I  think. 

Thb  DtJKE  of  RICHMOND:  Well, 
the  mght  before ;  but  I  then  pointed  out 
to  the  noble  Earl  that  in  his  BiU  not  a 
single  Act  which  he  proposed  to  deal 
with  had  been  put  in  tiie  schedules. 
What  has  been  tiie  result?  I  find  in  a 
case  of  appeal  against  some  decision  in 
Laacadure  that  came  before  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  a  fertnight  ago,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  describing  the 
Licensing  Act,  said  he  considered  it  one 
of  the  very  worst  Bills  that  had  ever 
come  before  him,  and  he  did  not  beHeve 
the  draughtsman  who  drew  it  knew  what 
he  meant.  He  considered  it  rather  hard 
to  have  such  an  Act  brou^^  before  the 
Court  of  Que^s  Bench  to  int^pret. 

Thb  Eabl  OF  EIMBEBLEY :  It  was 
altered  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Thb  Dukb  of  RICHMOND:  The 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons make  up  the  Legislature.  The 
fact  was,  the  GK>vemment  were  too  hasty 
in  the  introduction  of  such  measures, 
and  did  not  allow  sufficient  time  for  con- 
sideration. The  licensing  Bill  was  an 
extremely  bad  BiU;  but  I  really  believe  the 
Public  Health  Bill  was  the  veiy  worst 
Bill  that  ever  came  before  your  Lordships. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  oe 
fortunate  if  the  Oovermnent  would  take 
due  time  iu  dealing  with  important 
questions;  but  I  am  afraid,  from  circum- 
stances that  have  occurred  out-of-doors, 
we  are  not  likely  this  Session  to  have  a 
more  satisfactory  state  of  things.  It 
does  not  suit  the  wishes  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Gbvemment  to  adopt  a  more 
moderate  line  of  poHcy.  I  wi^  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  protestinfip  aminst 
the  lang^uag^  which  has  been  hela  out- 
of-doors  by  some  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment on  questions  of  the  vexy 
greatest  importance.    I  am  going   to 

Th$  J)uk$  ofSich$n<md 


quote  the  opinions  of  a  gentleman  who, 
no  doubt,  holds  a  subordinate  position 
in  the  Government.  I  have  the  honour 
of  that  Gentleman's  acquaintance,  and 
I  know  him  to  be  a  very  able  man — 
Mr.  Hibbert,  the  Secretary  to  the  Toor 
Law  Board.  I  say  no  Member  of  the 
Government  has  any  right  to  make  the 
statements  this  Gentleman  has  done, 
unless  the  Government  are  prepared  to 
carry  them  out  by  bringing  forward  mea- 
sures for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Hibbert,  in 
addressing  his  constituents  at  Oldham, 
said — 

«  Among  the  questions  to  be  considered  would 
be  that  of  the  asmmilation  of  the  bc^rotigh  and 
county  franchise.  It  seemed  pofectly  absurd 
to  think  there  should  be  such  divisions  between 
borough  and  county.  He  hoped  there  would 
soon  be  household  suf&age  in  the  counties. 
Another  question  that  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered was  the  tenure  of  land.  He  thought 
some  alteration  in  the  law  of  primog^eniture  and 
the  limiting  of  the  law  of  entail  was  required, 
and  on  that  point  the  people  of  the  country- 
must  speak  out.  In  ffkce  of  the  growing  price 
of  butter's  meat,  they  ought  to  have  all  lacUity 
for  the  utilization  of  the  land,  and  this  could 
not  be  because  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  law 
of  land  tenure.  As  fsi  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
was  prepared  to  support  the  principle  of  tenant- 
right,  which  would  allow  the  tenant  to  be  paid 
for  any  improvement  which  he  made  upon  the 
farm.  Until  they  got  more  equal  laws,  and  the 
laws  connected  with  land  put  upona  fairer  basis, 
they  could  never  hope  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
the  great  question  of  pauperism.  He  should 
like  to  know  what  Conservative  Ck)vemment 
ever  paid  any  of  the  Natiocial  Debt  ?  Strong 
feeling  had  been  raised  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Education  Act,  and  the  2dtk 
clause  ought  to  be  repealed.  Among  the  ques- 
tions which  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Govern- 
ment next  Session  were  the  Borough  Registra- 
tion and  Local  Taxation.  They  would  also  have 
the  question  of  Irish  higher  education,  and  as 
far  as  he  could  gather  he  was  led  to  believe  that 
the  measure  would  be  such  as  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  Liberal  and  Nonconformist  party  of  this 
oountry.  ^  The  GK>vemment  would  also  deal  with 
the  question  of  alteration  of  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture. It  seemed  so  contrary  to  the  instincts 
of  nature  that  he  could  not  understand  why  the 
alteration  sought  was  objected  fo.  It  was, 
perhaps,  because  the  House  of  Lords  was  built 
upon  this  question  of  primogeniture.  There 
was  one  question  on  which  he  was  not  at  present 
with  his  constituents ;  they  knew  it  was  a  ques- 
tion which  grow,  and  though  he  might  not  be 
with  them  now,  he  might  not  be  against  them 
hereafter.  He  meant  the  question  of  separation 
of  Churdi  and  State.*' 

Mr.  Hibbert  was  followed  by  a  Member 
of  the  Cabinet,  not  at  the  same  place, 
but  a  short  time  afterwards.  The  right 
hon.  Oentleman  g^ve  expression  to  the 
most  extraordinary  doctrines.  Mr. 
Goschen  at  Bristol  on  NoTember  18, 
1872,  said— 
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of  the  oountry  was  possessed  by  160  per- 
sons. Another  member  of  l^e  deputation, 
Mr.  S.  Brighiy,  said  that  the  stringent 
regolatioiis  now  existing  as  to  foreign 
cattle  were  not  warranted  by  iacts,  and 
were  kept  up  mainly  for  the  protection 
of  home  growers.  Mr.  Howse,  as  a 
working  tanner,  said  cattle  disease  was 
nothing  like  so  general  as  had  been 
represented.  Wholesale  destruction  of 
cattle  was  made  under  l^e  plea  of  their 
being  diseased,  and  stringent  regulations 
deterred  the  foreign  grower  from  export- 
ing to  keep  up  prices.  Mr.  M'Ara  said 
the  game  laws  were  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  few  to  the  great  injury  of  the  body 
of  the  people.  Mr.  Baker  referred  to 
the  coal  questi(Hi,  and  said  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal  was  not  owing  to 
inoteased  wages  or  reduced  hours,  but 
to  the  monopoly  of  the  ooal  owners.  Men 
were  suffering  greatly,  ^id  might  not 
remain  quiet  much  longer.  Goyemment 
should  look  into  it.  What  did  Mr.  Bruce 
say  in  answer  to  this  deputation  ?  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  reply,  said — 


"  There  are  questiona  connected  with  the  land 
with  which  we  wiah  to  deal.    I  have  spoken  of 
the  charge  of  confiscation  brought  against  our 
Irish  policy.     Well,  we  hear  now  that    the 
dinners  of  England,  a  very  Conservatiye  body, 
somewhat  like  the   idea  of  compensation  for 
their  unexhausted  improvements.    And  it  is  by 
no  means  deemed  confiscation  that  a  tenant 
should  be  paid  for  the  money  he  had  invested  in 
the  land  oa  leaving  his  tenancy.    Well,  t^ere 
are  many  questions  connected  wUh  the  land  m 
which,  proceeding  on  old  and  sound  principles, 
and  by  no  means  on  any  principle  that  would 
shake  in  the  least  the  tenure  of  property,  we 
consider  that  great  progrefls  can  be  nuuie.    We 
do  not  want  to  get  the  vote  of  a  single  elector 
under  the  idea  that  we  are  in  any  way  hostile 
to  the  rights  of  property.     Another  question 
connected  with  the  land  which  has  attracted 
considerable  interest  is  the  enormous  agglome- 
ration of  land  in  the  hands  of  corporations, 
public  institutions,  and  various  oUier  bodies. 
There   are  the  laws  of  mortmain,  on  whic^, 
perhaps,  the  Attorney  General  can  tell  us  some- 
thing.     But  it  appears  to  me  that  by  some 
system  of  trustees  or  some  legal  arrangement  I 
do  not  understand,  it  has  be^  possible  to  drive 
a  coaoh-and-four  through  every  law  of  mort- 
main, and  that  result  which  they  had  hoped 
would   never    arrive    had  happened — ^viz.  the 
agglcmieration  of  immense  quantities  of  land  in 
the  hands  of  corporations." 

Now,  I  repeat  such  doctrines  ought  not 
to  be  propounded  in  the  coimtry  by  any 

gentleman  holding  the  position  of  a 
abinet  Minister,  imless  the  Gbvem- 
ment  be  prepared  to  follow  them  up  by 
reference  in  the  Queen's  Speech  and  by 
introducing  measures  on  the  subject; 
but  when  I  find  Cabinet  Ministers  mak- 
ing use  of  that  language  I  am  some- 
what afraid,  because,  to  my  mind,  there 
is  but  a  very  small  step  between  land 
that  is  held  by  corporations  and  land 
that  is  held  by  private  proprietors,  and 
if  we  begin  to  meddle  with  one  we  shall 
not  be  long  before  we  be^in  to  meddle 
with  the  other.  Unless  this  subject  is 
to  be  brought  before  Parliament,  it 
would  have  been  far  better  for  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  have  abstained 
from  alluding  to  it.  But  I  have  another 
quotation  to  make — and  it  shall  be  the 
last  I  shall  trouble  your  Lordships  with 
— ^in  which  the  most  extraordinary  views 
are  expressed  by  another  Cabinet  Mi- 
nister. A  deputati<m  waited  on  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment on  the  29th  of  November,  and 
brought  several  subjects  imder  his  con- 
sideration— one  of  them  being  the  high 
price  of  provisions.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  deputation,  Mr.  G.  Murphy, 
said  several  millions  of  acres  were  kept 
out  of  cultivation  for  the  preservation 
of  game,  and  he  added  that  naK  the  land 


"  I  have  listened  with  much  interest  to  the 
arg^uments  so  ably  and  temperately  urged  by 
those  who  hare  addressed  me^  and  1  also  have 
much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  more  or  less 
agree  with  all  that  has  been  said." 

I  oome  now  to  a  deputation  which  called 
upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
with  respect  to  the  malt  tax,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  made 
use  of  language  of  a  character  so  extra- 
ordinary that  I  must  eaU  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  it.  I  am  not  going  into  the 
question  whether  the  malt  tax  ought  to 
be  repealed  or  not,  whether,  having  free 
trade  in  com,  we  ought  not  to  have  also 
free  trade  in  malt,  or  whether  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  got  a  sur- 
plus and  could  repeal  the  tax  or  not. 
On  these  questions  I  do  not  touch.  But 
what  I  want  to  call  attention  to  is  the 
language  made  use  of  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  the  occasion  to 
which  I  refer.  The  femners  having 
argued  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the 
m^t  tax,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said — 

"  It  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  you  if  the 
malt  tax  were  repealed.  It  is  the  landlord  whom 
it  would  benefit.  You  would  have  to  pay  in- 
creased rent.  I  regret  to  see  the  landlords  of 
the  country  doinff  now  that  which  they  did  30 
years  ago — namely,  putting  forward  the  farmers 
to  fight  tiiie  battles  of  the  landlords,  knowing  as 
they  do  that  the  object  for  which  they  put  the 
tenants  forward. will  boieflt,  not  the  tenants, 
but  themselves." 
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Now,  I  haTe  the  good  fortane  to  belong 
to  the  class  mentioned  by  Ihe  Oianoettor 
of  the  Exchequer.  I  am  proud  to  belong 
to  the  landlo»l  class,  and  I  repudiate  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  imputations  cast 
upon  the  landlords  on  that  occasion  b  j 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Esrcheqoer ;  and 
if  it  was  Parliamentary  I  would  sajrthat 
these  imputations  have  no 'foundation 
in  fact.  Sudh  statements  made  bj"  a  re- 
sponsible Minister  ^  the  Grown  pot^nly 
disturb  the  minds  of  those  who '  a«e  in*- 
terested  in  the  preservation:  of  order  and 
the  security  of  property,  but  they  lead 
people  out-of-doors  to  think  that  they 
can  obtain  almost  anything,  however 
extreme,  from  the  Odvemment  if  they 
only  bring  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  on 
i^em.  In  conclusion,  nly  Lords,  I  wiH 
say  this:  I  hope,  that  however  mtieh 
you  may  distrust  the  present  system  of 
legislation,  you  will  eontinue  to  give 
a  calm  and  statesmanlike  ^considera- 
tion to  every  measured  tiiat  may  be 
brought  before  you,  in  the  hope  that 
though  you  may  not  altoge^er  prevent 
you  may  be  able  in  some  degree  to  miti- 
gate, the  evils  that  must  inevitably  re- 
sult from  the  restless  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government. 

Address  agreed  to,  Nemine  Pmentiente, 
and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty by  the  Lords  with  White  Staves. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COOIITTEES. 

The  LoBB  BedesdjUaE  appointed,  ne- 
mine  disseniietUet  to  take  the  Chair  in  <dl 
Committees  of  this  House  for  this  Ses- 
sion. 

Committee  foe  Privileges  —  Ap- 
pointed. 

SUB-COMMITTBB  FOE   THE  JoUENALS — 

Appointed. 
Appeal  Comiottee — ^Appointed. 

House  adioumod  at  Nine  o'clock,  till 

To-morrow,  a  quarter  hetcfte 

Fireo^olook. 


The   House  went; — and  having  re- 
turned 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  6th  Febrmry,  1873. 

The  House  met  at  half  after  One  of 
the  dock. 

Message  to  attend  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners : — 

The  Duke  of  Richmond 


NEW  WRITS  DURTNG  THE  EECESS. 

Mr.  Speakeb  acquainted  the  House, 
— that  he  had  issued  Wasiants  for  New 
Writ^i  for^QV^fffif  t>.  Sir  ThomaaGleosge 
Fermer  Hesketh,  baronet,  decoded ;  for 
Flint  Borough,  t?.  Sir  J6hn  Hanmer, 
baronfet,  tioy^  Baron  Haniner,  baBed.up 
to  ttid'  House  of  Peers;  for  Bichinona, 
ty.  Hight  hon.  Sir  SoundeU  Pahner, 
knight,  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  \'for 
•Rverton,  v,  Hon.  George  Denmaii,  one 
of  the  Justices  of  Her  Majesty's  Court 
of  Common  Heas;  for  Londonderry 
City,  f^.  Kight  hon.  Ridhard  Dowse,  one 
(if  the  Barons  Of  Her  Majesty's  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  Ireland ;  for  Cork  City, 
V,  John  Francis  Maguire,  esquire,  de- 
ceased ;  for  Kincardine  County,  r.  James 
DyceNicol,  esquire,  deceased  J /or  Forfar 
County,  r.  Hon.  Charles  Carnegie,  In- 
spector of  Constabulary  in  Scotland  ;/br 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  r.  Frederick  Dun- 
das,  esquire,  deceased ;  for  Liverpool,  t. 
SamuelKobert  Cfraves,  esqiiire,  deceased. 

.      NEW  MEMBERS  SWORN. 

Eight  hon.  Hugh  Culling  Eardley 
Childers,  for  Pontefract;  John  Holker, 
e8quii«e,yi^  Preston ;  Eight  hon.  William 
Na^aniel  Massey,  for  Tiverton;  Sir 
Eobert  Alfred  OnnUffe,  baronei^  f^r 
Fliitt Borough;  James  William  Barclay, 
esquire,  for  Forfar  County;  Samuel 
Laing,  esquire,  for  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land;  Sir  George  Balfour,  for  Kinoar- 
dine;  Charles  Edward  Lewis,  esquire, 
for  Londonderry  City ;  Lawrence  Dun- 
dad)  esquire,  for  Eichmond. 


PRIVILEGES. 

Ordered^  That  a  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges be  appointed. 

OUTLAWRIES  BILL. 

Bill ' '  for  the  more  effectual  preventing 
Clandestine  Outlawries/'  reaa  the  first 
time ;  to  be  read  a  seeond  time. 

NEW  WRITS. 

For  Armagh  County,  v.  Sir  William 
Vomer,  baronet,  deceased;  for  Wigton- 
shirei  v,  Hon.  Alan  Plantaffenet  Stewart, 
oommonly  called  Lord  GanieS;  called  up 
to  the  House  of  Peers. 


Mb.  SPEAKEE  reported  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  made  by  Her  Chancellor,  and 
read  it  to  the  House. 

ADDRESS  IK  ANSWER  TO  HER 
MAJESTY'S  MOST  GRACIOUS  SPEECH- 

Mr.  LTTTELTON:  Mr.  Speaker-^ 
Sir,  in  rising  tQ  move  that  an  humble 
Address  be  presente<d  .to  Her  Majesty 
i^  ainswer  to  Her  gracious  Speech,  I 
have,  in  the  first  place*—and  I  do  so  in 
no  conventional  spirit — ^to  appeal  to  the 
House  for  its  forbearance  and  indul- 
gence. I  do  so  with  the  more  confidence 
because  I  believe  the  House  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinlpng  that  Her  Majesty, 
in  her  Boyal  Message  this  year,  deiAs 
"with  subjects,  some  of  tliem  of  more 
than,  ordinary  importance,  and  others  of 
more,  than  ordinary  delicacy  0|r  difficulty. 
With  regard  to  that  portion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  which  refers,  exclu- 
siveiy  to  Foreign  Afiiaire,  allusion  is 
made  to  no  less  Ihan  five  q^uestions  which 
have  arisen  between  Her  Majesty  and 
^Foreign  Powers,  and  which  have  been, 
or  now  are,  the  subject  of  more  or  less 
anxious  negotiation.  Under  these  cir- 
ciimfltances,  I  cannot  but  regard  it, as  a 
matter  for  more  than*  usual  thankfulness 
thait  Her  Maje^  is  able  to<  declare  that 
She  maintains  relations  of  friendship 
with  fbireign  Powers  all  over  the  w^orld. 
Of  the  questions  to  which  I  have  aliuded 
some  have  been  already  decided^ — and 
hi^ily  deoided'^and  of  others  it  is  nOt 
too  much  to  say  that  they  have  reached 
a  stage  which!  justifies  i  ous  anticipating 
a  ipeedy  and  ftnrourable  settleknei^. 
With  regard. io. the  slave  tirade  at  Zan- 
zibar, we  have  been  informed  that  Papers 
will  be  presented  to  the  House ;  and,  as 
negotiations  are  stiU  in  progress,  I  will 
oiil^if  say  that  we.  have  ■  every  reason  to 
hope  that  a  favourable- and 'honourable 
settlement  will  be  arrived  at  as  to  the 
slave  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  that  abomi-* 
nalsle'  traffic  are,  no  doubt,  v^ell  ai^are 
thtit  tluii  country^  if  on  no  othw  ques- 
tion, is  in,  earnest  upoB  this  point,  and 
that  what  the  course  of  successive  Gk>- 
vemments  has  been  in  thepast  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  course  of  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment,  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  countiy. 

Sir,  the  axbitrationB  with  respect  to 
the  Ban  Juan  Boundary  question  and 
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ooaclusion  since  the  termination  of  last 
Session,  these  are  now  referred  to  in  the 
Boyal  Speech.  The  country  at  large  is, 
I  believe,  of  opinion  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  is  entitied  to  great  credit 
t&r  the  sustained  efforts  they  have  made 
to  introduce  tii0  principle  of  arbitration 
into  the  settiement  of  mtemational  dis- 
putesv  We  have  been  told,  indeed,  that 
in  aU  probability  this  principle  will  be 
one  but  of  limited  application,  and  theit 
when  nations  «re  actuated  by  greed  of 
territory,  or  by  deep-seated  international 
animosity,  there  will  be  no  scope  for  its 
operation.  TMs  may  be  so :  but  in 
these  particular  infita^ces  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  I  think  it  may  be 
said  that  the  mal^rs  which  have  been 
submitted  to  arbitration  were  of  no  light 
txr  tcansient  importance,  rel^^ting  to 
gdevances  which,  having  rankled  ior 
years,  might  have  led,  under  different 
treatinent{  to  the  calamity  of  war.  It 
icatmoty  therefore,  be  imreasonable  to 
tsuppoae  that,  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  oon- 
ceoma  bur  relations  with  America,  in  the 
settlement  of  any  future  disputes  the 
principle  of  arbitration  will  play  a  great 
and  important  part.  In  the  arbitration 
on  the  question  referred  to  him  of  the 
^an  Ju9.n  Boundary  line,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  decided  against  us;  and 
whatever  disappointment  may  be  felt  at 
that  a^ard,  with  regard  to  its  good  faith 
and  technical  accuracy  no  objection  has 
been  or  can  be  taken.  On  the  eontrary, 
the  Heiis^  wiU  echo  the  expression  of 
thanks  t6  the  Enolperot  6i  Germany  for 
the  impartiality  he  has  displayed  in  this 
^j^tter.  Objection  has  been  taken  since 
the  event  to  the  terms  of  the  reference ; 
but  it  mi^st  be  remembered  that  these 
terms  of  reference  were  included  in  the 
very  Treaty  which  received  the  express 
approval  of  the  body  most  interested  in 
the  question,  and  most  competent  to 
form  a  judgment  upon  it — ^the  Canadian 
FarUametnt.  We  have,  too,  good  grounds 
for  the  belief,  shared  in  by  our  North 
American  feUow-subjects,  that  they  wiU 
sustain  no  substantial  injury  from  the 
decision  which  heis  been  arrived  at  under 
the  provifeiohs  of  the  Treaty.  As  the 
House  is  well  aware,  the  Arbitration  at 
Geneva  ended  in  this  country  being  held 
liable  to  the  United  States  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  £3,000,000  sterling.  Not- 
withstanding tMs  fact,  the- great  ma- 
jority of  tms  House  will  probably  be 
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of  opink>n  IJiat  Her  Majesty's  GK)yem- 
ment  has  merited,  and  will  reoeiye,  the 
thanks  of  the  country  for  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  they  conducted  this  most 
difficult  and  arduous  matter.  Doubtless 
we  have  heard  it  objected  in  many 
quarters  that  in  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations in  reference  to  the  American 
claims  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  ex- 
hibited an  undue  loye  of  peace  and  an 
undue  fear  of  war : — but,  Sir,  I  would 
remind  the  House  that  the  American 
GK>yemment,  against  whom  no  such  taunt 
has  been  or  can  be  leyelled,  emulated 
our  Goyemment,  throughout  the  nego- 
tiations in  their  honourable  and  patriotic 
shrinking  from  the  possibility  of  a  fra- 
tricidal war. 

Sir,  the  next  subject  of  negotiation 
referred  to  in  the  Speech  has  reference 
to  the  Treaty  of  Oommeroe  with  France. 
That  Treaty  has  still  to  be  discussed  in 
the  French  Assembly;  but  I  think  I 
may  say  that  if  any  mischance  happens 
to  it  during  its  progress,  its  failure  can- 
not but  be  regarded  by  iiiis  country  with 
regret.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  that 
is  false  and  retrograde  according  to  our 
notions  of  fiscal  policy,  in  the  Treaty, 
and  much  that  may  cdEPect  oppressiyely 
and  harshly  the  British  manufacturer; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be 
urged  that  the  high  protectiye  duties 
which  form,  in  our  opinion,  the  chief 
blot  upon  the  Treaty,  might  and  no 
doubt  would  be  imposed  by  France  upon 
our  manufactures  whether  there  was  a 
treaty  or  no  trea^  in  existence.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  Ihat  the  aboli- 
tion of  those  yexatious  differential  dues 
on  British  shipping  under  the  Treaty 
cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as 
a  solid  and  substantial  adyantage  to 
this  country. 

Sir,  the  last  point  on  which  I 
need  touch  with  regard  to  Foreign 
Affairs  is  the  subject  of  Central  Asia. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  difficult 
question  of  the  northern  boundaries 
of  Afghanistan  has  long  occupied  the 
attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Home  and 
Indian  Gbyemtnents ;  and  therefore  we 
must  hear  with  satisfaction  that  attempts 
are  being  made  to  set  the  question  at 
rest  by  amicable  negotiation,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  that  object  can  be  attained  by 
an  identity  of  yiew  between  our  own  and 
the  Bussian  Ooyemment.  This  country, 
I  am  conyinced,  would  sanction  no  mere 
meddlesome  interference  with  the  in« 

Mr,  Lyttelton 


eyitable  adyanoe  of  European  dyiliza- 
tion  in  the  benighted  countries  of  Central 
Asia,  still  less  would  it  approye  of  an 
aggressive  or  annexing  policy,  or  the 
making  of  a  treaty  or  compact  with  any 
foreign  country  which  would  compromise 
or  restrict  our  freedom  of  action.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  our  course  of  du^ 
is  clear  and  will  not  be  misinteipreted.  It 
is  as  much  our  duty  to  preserve  India  from 
the  false  hopes  and  expectations  and  dis- 
turbing influences  which  would  aidse 
from  the  proximity  of  a  great  military 
nation  to  her  frontiers,  as  it  is  to  develop 
her  internal  prosperity ;  in  fact,  we 
cannot  do  the  latter  without  the  former, 
although  we  may  reasonably  hope  the 
time  will  soon  arrive  when  the  prosperity 
and  contentment  arising  from  a  course 
of  good  goyemment  will  prove  to  be 
India's  best  and  most  efficient  protection 
from  the  fears  and  alarms  of  foreign 
aggression. 

Sir,  I  now  pass  to  that  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  which  deals  with  home 
legislation ;  and  I  find  that  the  first  sub- 
ject in  point  of  order  and  importance  is 
that  of  U  niversity  Education  in  Ireland. 
The  House  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
Parliamentary  history  of  this  question, 
and  I  will  not  go  furrier  into  that,  espe- 
cially as  there  are  many  other  rea- 
sons, independent  of  Parliamentary  pres- 
sure, which  justify,  or  rather  compel, 
the  promised  attempt  of  Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment  to  deal  with  the  question 
in  a  final  and  comprehensive  manner. 
The  passing  of  the  tj niversity  Test  Bill 
made  it  impossible  to  retain  any  longer 
University  tests  in  Ireland,  and  the  ms- 
establishment  of  the  Irish  Church  seri- 
ously modified  the  position  of  that  great 
and  time-honoured  institution.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Smyth,  of  the  Presbyterian  Magee  College 
— '  *  Trinity  College,  having  been  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  resting  upon  the 
Church,  must  now  rest  upon  the  nation." 
And,  again,  the  Irish  Universides  do  not 
attract  to  their  walls  or  examinations  the 
number  of  pupils  which  the  population 
of  the  country,  no  less  than  their  own 
wealth  stnd  character,  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  No  doubt  the  main  reason  for 
this  state  of  things  is  to  be  found  in  the 
abstention  from  the  benefits  of  Univer- 
sity education  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  who  do 
not  furnish  one-twentieth  of  the  number 
c^  students  they  might  be  expected  to 
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send  as  compared  with  the  Protestants, 
if  population  alone  were  made  the  basis 
of  our  caloalation.  Allowance  must  be. 
made,  of  course,  for  the  preponderance  of 
Protestants  amongst  the  wealthiest  class 
of  the  country — a  preponderance,  how- 
eyer,  which  does  not  extend  to  all  the 
XJniyersiiy -  going  classes  of  Ireland; 
but  still  the  fact  that  Boman  Ca- 
tholic students  are  to  Protestant  stu- 
dents only  eis  one  to  six  must  be  de- 
jdored,  and  acknowledged  to  caQ  ur- 
gency for  a  remedy.  No  doubt  I  shall 
be  told  that  the  disabilities  tmder  which 
the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  labour 
with  regard  to  University  education  are 
self-imposed ;  I  do  not  deny  that ;  but  I 
maintain  that  no  €K>yemment  can  be 
called  wise,  just,  or  liberal  which  refUses 
to  take  account  of  principles — or  perhaps 
prejudices  —  which  have  for  centuries 
been  inherent  in  the  faith  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  which  that  Go- 
vernment is  called  upon  to  rule.  I 
am  convinced  that  by  the  advice  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  no  endow- 
ment will  be  attempted  to  any  Boman 
Catholic  University  or  College  in  Ire- 
land; but  we  may  confidently  expect 
from  the  Government  a  removal  of  those 
disabilities  which  affect  not  only  Boman 
Cai^lics,  but  many  others,  and,  by  a 
wise  remodelling  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem where  it  seems  to  call  for  it,  extend 
the  sphere  of  University  culture  in 
Ireland. 

No  doubt  the  House  has  received  with 
considerable  satisfaction  the  annoimce- 
ment  that  the  Government  intend  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  establish  a  Supreme 
Cou^  of  Judicature,  and  remodel  the 
whole  of  our  present  system  and  practice 
of  appeaL  The  complexity  of  that  sys- 
tem and  its  insufferable  delays  have  long 
been  a  scandal,  and  the  difficulty  of  its 
amendment  has  appeared  to  be  insuper- 
able : — if  the  necessary  reform  is  effected 
by  the  promised  measure,  fresh  lustre 
will  be  added  to  the  reputation  of  the 
distinguished  lawyer,  so  long  an  orna- 
ment of  this  House,  upon  whom  has 
devolved  the  duty  of  introducrag  it  in 
*'  another  place.*^  With  this  Bm  wiU 
be  introduced  another,  having  for  its 
object  to  facilitate  the  Transfer  of  Land. 
A^ether  it  will,  if  successful,  so  far 
affect  the  present  disposition  of  landed 
property  as  many  imagine  may  well  be 
doubted;  but  it  maybe  hoped  that  it 
will  be  especially  b^ieficial  to  those  of 


the  less  opulent  classes,  whose  dealings 
are  chiefly  in  small  parcels  of  land,  and 
who  at  present  are  embarrassed  by  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  and  investigat- 
ing titles  to  land  and  the  consequent 
delay  and  expense  of  its  transfer.  We 
are  also  promised  a  measure  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1870.  That  measure  will  doubtless  be 
one  not  contrary  to  the  main  principles 
of  the  Act,  but  tending  to  the  develop- 
ment of  principles  ^eady  app^ved 
by  this  House  and  the  country.  There 
is  no  conceivable  proposal  on  this  sub- 
ject that  could  be  introduced  into  this 
House  which  would  meet  with  unani- 
mous approval  from  all  sections ;  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  anticipate  that  the  measure 
of  ihe  Government  will  be  an  honest  and 
complete  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulties 
and  amend  the  defects  of  the  Education 
Act.  If  it  fails — if  it  is  not  met  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  will  be  introduced,  there 
will  be  ^ave  ground  for  apprehension  as 
to  the  niture  of  the  cause  of  education 
in  England.  I  have  now  noticed  all  the 
points  relating  to  home  legislation,  with 
the  exception  of  local  taxation,  and  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  make  any  specula- 
tions as  to  the  character  of  that  BiU, 
especially  as  the  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings is,  as  yet,  far  from  being  understood 
by  the  country  at  large.  Ail  exception 
should  be  made  in  favour  of  one  section 
of  the  community,  who,  from  their  own 
point  of  view  at  all  events,  have  tho- 
roughly investigated  and  popularized  the 
subject.  Whatever  may  be  the  conclu- 
sion a$  to  the  claims  or  position  of  the 
agricultural  or  rural  section  of  the 
ratepaying  public,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  thanks  of  the  country  are  due  to 
them  for  bringing  under  the  strong  light 
of  publicity,  the  anomalous  jurisdictions, 
the  complex  areas,  the  unjust  incidence 
of  burdens,  and  oihev  evils  which  have 
so  long  disgraced  our  local  system  of 
taxation. 

Sir,  I  have  touched  upon  all  the  prin- 
dpal  measures  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech. 
Thev  are  few ;  but  they  are  in  character 
of  tne  utmost  importance.  I  venture  to 
say  that  if  they  are  passed  into  law,  the 
legislation  of  this  Session  will  be  a  worthy 
continuation  of  that  policy  which  has 
guided  our  administration  for  the  last 
four  Sessions,  and  to  which,  I  venture 
to  ♦^hinTr,  it  is  in  a  measure  due  that 
these  last  four  years  have  been  years  of 
progress  and  prosperity  not  surpassed 
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in  OUT  history.  I  liave  only  now  to 
thank  the  House  for  l^e  attention  they 
have  given  me,  and  to  move  the  Address, 
whioh  I  trust  will  meet  with  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  House.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving — 

''That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  to  convey  the  thanks  of  this  House 
for  the  Most  Gracious  Speech  delivered  by  Her 
Command  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament : 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  greeting 
us  on  our  re-assembling  for  the  discharge  of  our 
duties,  and  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  rejoice 
to  hear  that  Her  relations  of  friendship  with 
Foreign  Powers  throughout  the  world  are  unim- 
paired: 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us  of  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  for 
dealing  more  effectually  with  the  Slave  Trade 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa : 

*'  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us  of  the  dedsions  which  have  been  given 
by  the  German  Emperor,  and  by  the  Tribunal 
of  Arbitration  at  Geneva,  with  regard  to  the 
questions  referred  to  them : 

'*  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us  of 
the  course  which  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  take,  and  the  provision  which  Her  Majesty 
will  ask  to  be  made,  in  consequence  thereof; 
and  to  concur  with  Her  Majesty  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  pains  and  care  which  have  been  bestowed 
by  the  German  Emperor,  and  likewise  by  the 
Tribunal  at  Geneva,  on  the  peaceful  adjustment 
of  those  yjontroversies  whioh  had  arisen  between 
Her  Majesty's  Govonmient  and  the  GK>vemment 
of  the  United  States : 

"  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us  that 
a  Treaty  for  the  Extradition  of  Criminals  has 
been  concluded  with  the  King  of  the  Belgians : 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  the  in- 
formation which  Her  Majesty  has  given  us  with 
regard  to  the  communications  which  have  been 
renewed  with  the  Government  of  France  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  a  Commercial  Treaty  to 
replace  that  of  1860 : 

*'  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us  of  the  Correspondence  which  has  passed 
between  the  Governments  of  Hussia  and  the 
United  Kingdom  respectively,  of  which  the 
main  object  has  been  to  arrive  at  an  identity  of 
view  regarding  the  line  which  describes  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  Dominions  of  Afghanis- 
tan, and  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  join 
with  Her  in  trusting  that  its  tenour,  no  less  than 
its  object,  may  be  approved  by  the  public  opinion 
of  boih  Nations : 
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''  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  xnfonn- 
ing  us  that  the  Estimates  of  the  coming  Finan- 
cial Year  have  been  framed  with  a  view  to  the 
efficiency  and  moderation  of  Her  Majesty's 
Establishments  under  present  circumstances; 
and  that,  although  the  harvest  has  been  to  some 
extent  deficient,  the  condition  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms  with  reference  to  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Bevenue  for 
meeting  the  Public  Charge,  to  the  decrease  of 
Pauperism,  and  to  the  relative  amount  of  ordi- 
nary crime,  may  be  pronounced  generally  satis- 
factory: 

"  Himibly  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  will 
give  our  earnest  attention  to  the  measure  which 
will  be  submitted  to  us  for  settling  the  question 
of  University  Education  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
to  the  other  proposals  which  will  be  laid  be- 
fore us: 

« And  to  join  with  Her  Majesty  in  trusting 
that  the  guidance  and  favour  of  Almighty  GU>d 
may  attend  our  deliberations.'* 

Mr.  stone,  in  nsing  to  second  the 
Address,  said :  Sir,  the  House  has  shown 
of  late  years  an  increasing  disinclination 
on  the  opening  night  of  a  Session  to 
enter  upon  any  serious  and  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  matters  referred  to 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne ;  and  the 
Speech  which  Her  Majesty  has  caused 
to  be  delivered  on  this  occasion  is  per- 
haps more  than  usually  calculated  to  en- 
courage that  mode  of  procedure — ^because 
it  refers  to  a  great  extent  to  matters 
with  regard  to  which  information  is  not 
yet  fully  before  the  House.  I  make  that 
remark,  not  in  any  spirit  of  complaint, 
but  as  an  additional  plea  for  the  exten- 
sion to  myself  of  that  indulgence  which 
this  House  always  accords  to  those  who 
have  to  discharge  the  difficult  but  honour- 
able duty  which  has  fallen  upon  me. 
The  remark  I  have  just  made  applies 
more  especially  to  the  paragraphs  of  the 
Speech  which  relate  to  Foreign  Affairs. 
It  would  be  most  unbecoming  in  me, 
when  Papers  on  these  various  subjects 
are  promised  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  be  laid  before  the  House, 
were  I  to  endeavour  either  by  sur- 
mise, or  by  any  information  which  I 
might  happen  to  possess,  to  anticipate 
the  statement  which  it  will  be  the  auty 
of  the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
to  make  to  the  House  on  those  various 
topics.  There  is  one  of  these  subjects, 
however,  which  I  venture  to  think  I  may 
deal  witii  more  freely,  and  that  is  the 
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qaestiQn  of  the  misaioii  to  Zanzibar.  The 
i^te  of  afiGEurs  which  has  led  to  that 
mission  is  sufficiently  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  House.  One  among  the  most 
glorious  traditions  of  this  country  is  that 
which  makes  it  a  duty — ^which  I  may 
almost  say  gives  her  a  prescriptiye  right 
— ^whererer  she  meets  with  me  evil  of 
filayery  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  deal 
widi  it  as  her  own  question.  We  have 
succeeded  to  a  larffeextent  in  suppressing 
this  eyil  on  the  west  Coast  of  Africa. 
Perhaps  I  am  going  too  far  in  saying 
that  it  is  wholly  due,  but  the  dimi- 
nution of  this  'brafic  is  due,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  exertions  of  this  coun- 
try. There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  same  evil  has  sprung  up 
on  l^e  opposite  side  of  the  contment, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  lamentable 
than  the  accounts  which  explorers  have 
given  as  to  the  state  of  the  traffic  on  the 
East  Coast,  where  the  band  of  destruc- 
tion is  widening  far  into  the  interior. 
Host  pathetic  is  the  de8cri|ytion  given  by 
Dr.  Livingstone  of  the  tnbes  which  he 
found — apparently  of  a  gentle  and 
amiable  disposition,  well  adapted  for 
improvement  and  civilization,  and  which 
are  in  danger  of  being,  if  not  depopu- 
lated, ruined  and  barbarised,  by  the  few 
reckless  and  tmprincrpled  men  who  fol- 
low in  the  track  of  discovery  with  this 
abominable  trade.  The  evil  is  not  one 
of  small  magnitude.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  fewer  than  20,000  slaves  are 
annually  exported  from  Zanzibar ;  and 
those  who  Imow  best  say  that  that  repre- 
sents at  least  100,000  persons  captured 
as  slaves  in  the  interior — four-firths  of 
whom  consequently  die  from  extreme 
suffering  on  their  way  to  the  coast. 
That  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  inter- 
vention of  England.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther cause  for  intervention.  The  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar  is  bound  by  treaty  to  stop 
the  traffic;  yet  he  neglects  to  do  so. 
Much  has  been  said  of  late,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  very  foolish,  about  a  change 
in  the  position  of  England  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  and  about  her  reluctance  to 
undertake  duties  which  she  was  formerly 
forward  to  assume.  I  do  not  agree  with 
such  an  idea.  I  hold,  as  evenrone  must, 
that  England  is  ready,  when  the  interests 
of  civilization  and  philanthropy  really 
require  it,  and  when  her  honotir  and 
dignity  as  a  nation  require  it,  to  take 
any  trouble  and  make  any  sacrifice  to 
uphold  both.    The  present  mission  may 
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be  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  one  in  which 
our  country  will  take  an  opportunity  of 
showing  her  principles;  and  the  only 
wish  of  the  puUio  will  be  that,  as  Oo- 
vemment  has  taken  this  work  in  hand, 
it  will  go  through  with  it  thorousrhly, 
and  win  not  allow  any  question  of  ex- 
pense to  interfere  with  the  entire,  effec- 
tual, and  thorough  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa. 
I  shall  next  say  a  few  words  on  the 
Treaty  with  Eraiice— because  I  know 
there  is  a  flaeling  among  many  persons 
that  there  is  something  unsatisfactory  in 
that  Treaty.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  treaty  by  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  bound  has  almost  expired,  and  the 
question  before  the  country  is  either  to 
^ike  the  best  treaty  it  can  get,  or  to  have 
no  treaty  at  all.  The  disadvantage  of 
having  no  treaty  at  all  is,  with  commerce 
above  everything,  very  great,  as  com- 
merce is  largely  affected  by  uncertainty. 
If  France  requires  money  she  must  raise 
her  duties,  and  we  should  be  entirely  at 
her  mercy  from  year  to  year  in  the 
course  she  adopts  for  obtainingmoney, 
so  long  as  we  have  no  treaty.  However 
much  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  may  be 
disapproved  of,  it  is  better  than  having 
none  at  all.  There  is  great  delicacy  in 
speaking  on  this  subject,  because  the 
Treaty  has  not  been  yet  ratified  by  the 
French  Assembly;  but  if  the  French 
Government  introduces  any  modifications 
into  it  adverse  to  this  country,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  will  hold  itself  per- 
fectly free  to  consider  them.  In  the 
passage  relating  to  the  Estimates  of  the 
year  I  dare  say  hon.  Members  will  miss 
a  femiliar  phrase  which  I  miss  myself — 
a  time-honoured  phrase ;  but  it  has  been 
so  ofben  misused  that  it  is  well  it  shotdd 
disappear.  I  mean  the  word  ' '  economy. ' ' 
It  has  of  late  been  the  fashion  to  assume 
that  the  word  "economy"  is  identical 
with  "parsimony."  There  coidd  not  be 
a  greater  mistake  than  that.  No  one 
can  wish  that  our  establishments  should 
be  other  than  efficient,  and  the  best  path 
to  cheapness  is  found  on  the  way  of 
efficiency.  There  maybe  another  rea- 
son for  omitting  the  phrase,  and  that  may 
be  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
coimtry.  We  are  all  quite  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  certain  commodities  re- 
quired by  Government  have  risen  largely 
in  price.  I  think  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  materials  and  the  cost  of  labour, 
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we  fihould  find  that  the  Estimates  are 
ioo^eased  in  amount.  All  I  can  do  is  to 
express  a  hope  that,  considering  the 
constituency  I  represent — ^Portsmouth — 
H^  Majesty's  Government  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  rise  of  the  cost  of  labour  in 
a  branch  of  industry  carried  on  there. 
I  hope  it  will  be  found,  when  the  House 
come  to  consider  the  Yote  for  labour  in 
the  Dockyards,  the  Government  have 
done  what  they  can  to  secure  the  cheer- 
ful and  efiB.cient  services  of  the  people 
they  employ.  They  can  ill  spare  what 
they  have  hitherto  had,  but  what  they 
may  not  always  obtain — ^I  mean  the  ser- 
vices of  able  men;  and,  as  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  GK)vemment  can  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  making 
some  concession  to  their  labotirers,  so  I 
am  sure  that  neither  the  country  nor  the 
House  will  grudge  the  necessary  expen- 
diture. Sir,  the  next  passage  of  the 
Speech  refers  to  the  condition  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
learn  that,  in  spite  of  some  disturbances, 
the  state  of  trade  and  commerce  is  gene- 
rally satisfactory.  Becent  official  Be- 
tums,  now  in  the  hands  of  Members, 
show  that  the  enormous  increase  of  our 
trade  during  the  previous  year  has  been 
fully  maintained,  and  even  exceeded, 
during  the  last  year.  The  House  wiU 
be  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  also  a  steady 
decrease  of  pauperism.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1871  the  decrease  was  92,000, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
which  itself  showed  a  decrease  of  100,000, 
as  compared  with  1870.  The  number  of 
paupers  in  England  and  Wales  is  now 
835,000,  a  number  much  in  excess  of 
that  we  could  wish  to  see;  but  if  this 
decrease  of  100,000  a-year  could  be  con- 
tinued for  a  few  years,  the  amount  of 
pauperism  and  the  crime  which  accom- 

Eanied  it  would  become  such  as  might 
e  regarded  with  a  measure  of  satis- 
faction. I  shall  now  refer  in  a  very 
few  words  to  the  programme  of  mea- 
sures which  the  Government  will  intro- 
duce in  the  present  year.  No  one  has 
ever  charged  them  with  deficiency  of 
courage.  They  have  been  always  ready, 
when  the  necessity  came,  to  grapple  with 
the  most  difficult  and  complex  questions, 
and  they  show  the  same  courage  in  the 
measures  which  they  have  put  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  this  Session.  When 
we  remember  what  difficulties  the  theo- 
logical zeal  of  England  has  set  in  the 
path  of  every  one  who  has  endeavoured 
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to  deal  with  elementaiy  education,  we 
shall  see  that  dealing  with  University 
Education  in  Ireland  is  likely  to  prove  a 
very  difficult  matter.  Experience  teUs  us 
that  theological  disputes  are  not  less  lux- 
uriantly developed  by  their  transfer  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  I  cannot  but 
think,  therefore,  there  maybe  some  touch 
of  irony  in  the  paragraph  of  the  Boyal 
Speech  which  tells  us  that  the  object  of 
the  measiire  to  be  introduced  is  die  ad- 
vancement of  learning  in  that  portion 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  because 
the  measure  may  give  rise  to  debates 
in  which  that  important  consideration 
may  be  almost  entirely  lost  si^ht  of. 
If  the  advancement  of  learning  oe  the 
object  which  Government  has  in  view, 
there  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  measure.  As  I  imderstand 
the  matter.  Parliament  has  been  engaged 
for  some  years  past  in  various  measures 
for  the  attainment  of  one  great  object — 
the  weaving  into  one  harmonious  whole 
all  our  systems  of  education — elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education;  but 
hitherto  the  question  of  University  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland  and  in  England  has 
hardly  assumed  the  importance  which 
really  belongs  to  it;  and  if  anything 
could  be  done  to  put  Ireland  on  a  level 
with  England  it  would  be  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  this  House.  The  subject  of 
education  in  Ireland  leads  naturally  to 
that  of  education  in  England.  It  would 
be  unsuitable  now  to  touch  even  lightly 
upon  the  difficulties  which  are  awaiting 
us  on  this  question.  But  I  am  weU 
aware  that  in  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons there  is  a  reasonable  disappoint- 
ment with  the  results  of  the  Education 
Act ;  and  I  fear  that  official  Returns  wUl 
confirm  this  feeling.  Such  a  state  of 
things  should  not  lead  to  hurried  legisla- 
tion, nor  is  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  a  man  to  pull  up  his 
plant  in  order  to  see  how  it  is  growing. 
The  providing  of  school  accommodation 
is  a  simple  matter;  but  the  practical  diffi- 
culty which  now  exists  is — how  to  compel 
the  regular  attendance  of  children.  I 
am  told  that  the  small  school  board  of 
which  I  am  chairman  is  the  only  such 
body  in  an  agricultural  district  which 
has  practically  formed  by-laws  for  com- 
pulsory attendance.  This  fact  shows 
how  little  has  yet  been  done ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  a  measiire  for  securing  the 
regular  attendance  of  children  at  sdiools 
wm  receive  cordial  support  from  all  the 
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Mends  of  ednoation.  Of  course  the 
Gbyenunent  lias  a  fiill  right  to  arrange 
the  order  of  its  own  measures.  I  may, 
however,  express  a  hope  that  the  de- 
bates on  the  subject  of  Irish  Education 
will  not  be  so  prolonged  as  to  prevent 
the  House  irom  entering  upon  and  dis- 
posing of  some  of  the  ouier  subjects 
referred  to  in  the  Speech.  One  of  tnose 
subjects  is  most  formidable.  All  must 
agree  that  our  present  system  of  local 
taxation  is  thoroughly  imsatisfactory, 
and  the  decisive  vote  of  the  House  laist 
year  undoubtedlymeant  that  some  change 
ought  to  be  made.  From  the  extreme 
complexi^  which  arises  from  the  great 
numberoftheareasof  taxation,  the  variety 
of  authorities,  and  the  diifferent  kinds  of 
rates  levied,  it  almost  seems  as  though 
the  whole  system  of  local  taxation  were 
devised  so  as  to  excite  the  utmost  amount 
of  dissatisfaction,  and  insure  that  the 
money  raised  should  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible burden.  The  time  of  this  House 
would,  therefore,  be  well  spent  in  sim- 
plifying the  system  and  in  ascertaining 
now  local  burdens  affect  different  classes. 
Doubtlessmany  interestsmustbe  touched, 
and  many  di&cult  points  must  be  ad- 
justed ;  but  I  have  never  yet  known  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  ^e  head  of  the 
Government  turn  his  back  upon  a  ques- 
tion because  of  its  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity, and  therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  course  of  the  Session  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  pass  a  com- 
prehensive measure  on  the  subject.  If 
that  result  be  accomplished,  and  the 
other  topics  touched  upon  in  the  Speech 
be  satismctorily  dealt  with,  I  think- we 
shall  have  a  satisfactory  Session,  and 
shall  do  a  very  good  stroke  of  busi- 
ness. I  now  beg  to  second  the  Address, 
thanking  the  Ebuse  for  its  indulgence 
and  attention. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That,"  &c.    [See  pa^e  63.] 

Me.  DISEAELI  :  Sir,  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  from  the  Throne  consists  — 
omitting  pure  formaHties—- of  15  para- 
graphs ;  10  of  these  are  devoted  to  our 
external  relations,  five  refer  to  our  do- 
mestic politics.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  at  all  ominous  of  the  class  of 
subjects  which  are  hereafter  mainly  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  it  means  that  the  .atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be 


given  more  than  it  has  been  of  late  years 
to  the  consideration  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, I  shall  not  altogether  regret  it. 
I  think  it  is  as  well  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  remember  that  it  has 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  Senate  as 
weU  as  those  of  a  Yestry.  The  warmest 
advocates  of  political  parsimony  may 
learn  in  recent  transactions  that  some 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  and  some 
attention  to  our  external  relations,  may 
perhaps  prevent  a  costliness  of  expendi- 
ture which  they  did  not  contemplate. 

Sir,  I  propose,  in  the  few  observations 
that  I  shall  make  this  evening,  to  reverse 
the  order,  or,  rather,  the  arrangement 
of  the  Queen's  Speech  from  the  ^Hirone, 
and  to  make,  in  the  £rst  place,  one  or 
two  remarks  on  the  paragraphs  that  refer 
to  our  domestic  interests.  I  conclude, 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  Speech, 
that  the  great  measure  of  the  Session 
will  be  that  of  Irish  Education.  I  do  so 
because  it  has  a  paragraph  to  itself; 
and  I  know  &om  experience  that  that  is 
very  significant.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of 
a  noble  character.  He  is  about  to  bring 
in  a  measure  which  shall  have  for  its  ob- 
ject *'  the  advancement  of  learning,"  and 
the  advancement  of  learning  by  means 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
i'  rights  of  conscience."  The  "  ad- 
vancement of  learning  "  and  the  ''  rights 
of  conscience  "  are  two  very  good  things ; 
perhaps  the  best.  I  have  myself  a 
reverence  and  respect  for  both;  but  I 
must  say,  irom  my  own  experience,  that 
I  have  not  found  so  easy,  as  the  hon. 
Member  who  has  just  addressed  us  with 
so  much  ability  seems  to  anticipate, 
the  task  of  reconciling  the  *'  advance- 
ment of  learning"  with  the  claims  of 
the  "rights  of  conscience."  I  have 
never  failed  in  meeting  with  warm 
support  when  I  projected  any  measures 
for  the  ''advancement  of  learning ;"  but 
there  has  always  been  received  in  a 
more  chilly  way  any  reference  to  the 
rights  of  conscience — while  those  who 
advocated  those  rights  did  not  express 
that  ardent  sympathy  which  I  could 
have  desired  for  the  advancement  of 
learning.  I  trust,  however,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  succeed  in 
settling  this  difficult  problem;  but  I 
shall  be  greatly  mortified  myself  if  the 
solution,  after  all,  turns  out  only  to  be 
the  sacrifice  of  a  famous  and  learned 
University,  in  order  to  substitute  for  it 
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the  mechanical  mediocrity  of  an  Exa- 
mining Board. 

There  is  another  paragraph — ^the  last 
but  one  in  the  Speech,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  with  reference  to  our  domestic 
affairs  which  I  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
notice  to-night — which  I  confess  fills  me 
with  some  alarm.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  this  paragraph  must  have  been 
drawn  up  by  some  indiyidual  who  has 
digested  wiih  the  greatest  interest  all 
that  vagrant  rhetoric  that  distinguishes 
the  Becess.  After  Parliament  is  pro- 
rogued you  know,  Sir,  we  have  several 
months  not  idle  in  respect  to  rhetoric.  It 
is  about  that  time  that  we  have  schemes 
brought  forward  by  which  the  country 
is  promised  that  every  man  shall  be  a 
landed  proprietor  without  paying  for  it ; 
schemes  to  settle  the  great  question  of 
local  taxation,  which  generally  end  in  the 
novelty  of  the  expense  being  deirayed  in 
Downing  Street;  schemes  for  relieving 
the  House  of  Lords  of  its  judicial  func- 
tions, retaining,  however,  their  political 
ones,  but  upon  this  condition — that  they 
do  not  exercise  them ;  schemes  for  theGK>- 
vemment  taking  all  the  railways ;  and, 
I  suppose,  if  it  benecessaiy,  working  all 
the  collieries.  Sir,  I  have  looked  upon 
this  rhetoric  of  the  Becess  myself  in  a 
different  light  from  that  which  I  think 
the  individuals  who  have  been  consulted 
on  the  composition  of  this  Speech  have 
done.  I  look  upon  the  Becess  in  this 
respect  as  a  safety-valve.  In  a  free 
country,  with  the  right  of  petition  and 
the  right  of  holding  public  meetings, 
with  even  a  halfpenny  Fress,  and  other 
blessings  of  that  kmd,  where  eveiy 
town  has  a  debating  club,  and  where 
now  every  village  has  its  agitator,  I 
cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  a  certain  degree  of  nonsense 
from  being  uttered  during  the  Becess. 
But  I  have  always  considered  these 
projects  very  jxmdi  as  I  would  the 
autumnal  foHage ;  and  believed  that  as 
the  year  advanced,  and  Parliament  met, 
and  we  came  to  real  business,  and 
have  entered  into  a  more  vigorous  and 
healthy  atmosphere,  we  should  give  our 
attention  to  subjects  which  had  at  least 
the  recommendation  of  the  neoessides  of 
the  country,  and  which  might  be  brought 
about  by  sober  and  prudent  legislation. 
But  when  I  read  this  paragraph,  in 
which  so  many  and  such  various  subjects 
are  specifically  mentioned,  and  so  many 
more  indirectly  alluded  to ;  and  when  I 
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recollect  what  happened  during  the  last 
hour,  when  Notices  were  given  for  50  or 
60  Bills  upon  the  very  first  night  of  the 
Session,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  look  for- 
ward to  the  result  of  the  present  Session 
with  the  sanguine  spirit  that  I  did  24 
hours  a^.  I  think  there  is  a  prospect 
of  a  terrible  July — that  the  moral  atmos- 
phere will  be  charged  and  sultry,  and 
that  instead  of  reforming  our  methods  of 
effecting  Public  Business  under  the  rule 
of  the  nght  hon.  Gentleman — at  least  of 
dealing  with  one  subject  at  a  time — that 
we  shall  find  even  an  exaggeration  of 
those  imfortunate  circumstances  that  we 
have  already  experienced  and  deprecate, 
and  that  there  is  some  prospect  of  huny- 
skurry  debates  and  helter-skelter  legis- 
lation. 

Sir,  I  would  now,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  make  some  remarks  upon 
the  more  considerable  portion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Speech — ^that  part  which  re- 
fers to  our  foreign  relations.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  although  the 
subjects  are  many  and  important,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  consideration  of  theHouse, 
because  in  almost  every  case  Papers  are 
promised ;  and  it  is  convenient,  I  think, 
when  Papers  are  promised  to  the  House 
by  the  Government,  to  postpone  any 
observations  on  the  subjects  with  which 
they  deal  until  the  Papers  are  in  the 
hands  of  Members.  But,  Sir,  I  must 
say  that  there  are  some  points  with  re- 
ference to  these  subjects,  and  even  with 
reference  to  those  subjects  on  which  Pa- 
pers are  promised,  which  seem  to  demand 
information  immediately  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  and  that  we  should  not 
wait  imtil  there  are  placed  before  us 
Papers  which  will  more  adequately  and 
completely  answer  the  inquiries  that  we 
may  urge  than  the  Ministers  themselves 
can  offer  in  the  places  which  they  now 
occupy.  And,  first  of  all,  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  results 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  Tribunal 
of  Arbitration  at  Geneva.  Now,  Sir,  I 
hold  this  as  a  rule.  When  any  nation,  and 
more  especially  a  nation  like  England, 
refers  a  question  to  the  arbitrament  of  a 
third  Power,  and  the  Award  is  made, 
nothing  is  left  to  us  but  to  treat  the  Arbi- 
trators with  respect,  and  fulfil  the  Award 
with  dignity ;  and,  therefore,  not  a  word 
will  escape  my  lips  that  would  critioise 
in  any  degree  the  ocmduct  of  the  Sove* 
reigns  or  the  States  who  have  joined  in 
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those  Awards  upon  the  subjects  which 
have  been  referred  to  them  by  this  coun- 
try. But,  notwithstanding  ULat,  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  the  House  that 
it  is  our  duty  not  to  pass  oyer  those 
Awards  to-ni^ht  without  notice,  and  that 
there  are  points  on  which  we  require 
and  must  request  information  irom,  the 
Goyemment.  When  it  was  first  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  the  conten- 
tions that  had  long  subsisted  between 
the  United  Kins^om  and  the  United 
States,  and  which  arose  irom  the  pro- 
ceediuKs  of  the  great  TransAtlantic  "^ar, 
were  about  to  be  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  a  third  Power,  there  was  con- 
siderable excitement  and  exultation 
among  a  portion  of  the  population  of 
this  countrjr.  It  was  supposed,  and  it 
was  annoimced,  that  a  new  era  was 
about  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  aSairs ;  that  the  golden 
age  was  about  to  return ;  that  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  were  indeed  about  to  He 
down  together ;  that  horrid  war  was  to 
cease,  and  those  armaments  which  occa- 
sioned us  so  much  discussion  were  alto- 
gether to  disappear.  Gbreat  fame  and 
gloiy  were  of  course  to  be  achieyed  by 
me  Ministers — ^whoeyer  they  might  be — 
who  could  carry  such  a  poHcy  into  effect. 
Now,  Sir,  I  wish  to  say  for  the  late  Go- 
yemment that  they  do  not  lay  any  claim 
whateyer  to  any  share  of  the  fame  and 
the  reputation  associated  with  such  a 
poKcy.  We  do  not  shrink  trom  our  re- 
sponsibility in  taking  the  course  which 
we  did  in  reconmiending  the  referring 
of  this  question  to  arbitration.  In  doing 
so  we  thought  we  were  only  adopting 
a  sensible  and  not  unusual  course  under 
the  circumstances.  We  did  not  belieye 
that  it  was  original  or  noyel.  We 
knew  that  questions  had  been  before 
referred  by  this  country  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  a  third  Power,  and  we  belieyed 
that  the  controyerted  daims  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
were  exactly  one  of  that  class  of  ques- 
tions which  might  successfully  and  satis- 
factorily be  so  referred.  I  think,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  class  of  questions 
that  can  be  referred  to  arbitration  satis- 
factorily are  exactly  those  matters  which 
do  not  inyolye  the  question  of  peace  or 
war.  I  can  say  myself  most  sincerely  that 
ly  for  one,  neyer  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  the  claims  which  arose  irom  the 
late  American  War  would  eyer  result  in 
a  war  between  England  and  the  United 


States.  I  can  yenture,  without  reserye, 
to  say  that  that  was  the  (pinion  of  the 
eminent  statesmen  in  the  United  States 
with  whom  we  had  communications. 
But  we  all  belieyed  that  it  was  of  great 
importance  thatthosecontroyertedCHaims 
should  be  inquired  into  and  settled,  be- 
cause we  knew  that  professional  poli- 
ticians on  the  other  side  of  the  water — 
agitators  on  matters  of  this  kind — ^would 
t^e  adyantage  of  those  Claims  being 
left  open  to  excite  the  jpassions  of  the 
people  in  America,  and  in  time,  if  they 
were  neglected,  create  a  chronic  irrita- 
tion; so  that  if  a  period  arriyed  when 
it  might  be  of  the  utmost  import  to 
the  authorities  of  both  nations  to  ap- 
peal to  the  generous  sympathies  and 
feelings  of  the  population  or  both  coun- 
tries, mstead  oi  appealing  with  success, 
they  woxddappeal  to  feelings  of  yindictiye 
distrust ;  and  therefore  we  thought  that 
it  was  of  high  importance  that  those 
questions  should  be  settled,  and  we  were 
of  opinion  that  arbitration  was  the  mode 
by  which  they  could  be  settled  with  satis- 
faction. For  myself  I  haye  neyer  con- 
cealed— and,  therefore,  I  need  not  conceal 
it  now — that  I  held  that  the  result  of  that 
arbitration  could  not  be  injurious  to  this 
country.  I  stood  on  the  case  as  I  found  it 
argued  by  my  predecessors,  and  placed  by 
that  eminent  statesman.  Lord  Bussell. 
I  stood  on  that  case,  and  I  myself  haye 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  American  statesmen  with 
whom  we  communicated  that  the  result 
would  not  be  yery  different  ^m  that 
which  was  contemplated  by  the  English 
Goyemment.  Well,  Sir,  under  these 
circumstances,  when  the  present  Ministry 
proposed  a  policy  of  arbitration,  the  pro- 
position receiyed  irom  me  a  genuine 
support.  When  they  proposed  even  to 
carry  on  that  arbitration  at  Washington, 
I  saw  yery  good  reasons  for  the  course 
which  they  contemplated  taking.  It 
was  a  controyerted  course.  I  know  one 
to  whom  I  greatly  defer  in  such  matters 
— ^Lord  Derby-T-who  objected  to  it.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  knew  that  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  whose  loss  this  House 
has  to  deplore,  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that,  if  adequately  represented,  me  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  could  neyer  suffer 
if  the  negotiations  were  conducted  at 
Washington;  that  there  were  facilities 
for  communicating  with  members  of 
that  all-powerful  Assembly,  the  Senate, 
which   could   not  be  enjoyed  in  thifl 
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conntiy;  and  that  there  were  other  ad- 
yantages  which  no  pradent  Minister 
would  neglect.  Well,  under  these  cir- 
ciimBtances  we  heard  of  the  negotiation 
of  the  Treaty,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
heard  of  the  three  new  Bules  which  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  introduced,  and 
by  which  they  gave  a  retrospective  cha- 
racter to  the  negotiations.  The  House 
may  recollect — if,  indeed,  they  deign  to 
recoUect  such  things — ^that  I  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  protesting  against 
those  three  Bules.  I  saw  in  them  the 
probable  cause  of  great  inconvenience, 
of  great  disappointment,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  results  accruing  very  different 
from  those  which  were  contemplated  from 
the  arbitration  proposed  by  the  late  Ad- 
nunistration.  But  I  had  to  consider  the 
difficult  position  in  which  the  country 
was  placed  with  regard  to  this  negotia- 
tion. At  that  time  the  Treaty  was  vir- 
tually concluded,  which  alone  would 
make  one  pause  before  one  originated 
discussions  which  could  but  create  acri- 
monious feelings  across  the  Atlantic. 
But  besides  that,  there  was  the  possi- 
bility, and  more  than  the  possibility,  that 
the  interpretation  which  was  at  the  same 
time  announced  by  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters would  be  accepted,  or  prooably  had 
been  accepted,  by  the  United  States  of 
America ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
if  that  interpretation  had  been  estab- 
lished, the  consequences — the  evil  conse- 
quences—of the  Treaty  would  have  been 
comparatively  innocuous.  You  must  re- 
member that  on  the  very  night  when  the 
negotiation  of  the  Treaty  was  announced 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  Lord 
Bipon,  the  Chief  Commissioner  in  that 
negotiation,  declared  to  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  new  Eules  which  had 
been  communicated  only  expressed  the 
ruling  policy  of  the  Government  of  Lord 
Pahneraton.  And  so,  also.  Sir  Eoundell 
Pahner,  in  that  highly  important  post 
which  he  occupied  as  the  counsel  of 
his  Sovereign  and  his  country,  stated 
in  the  most  decided  manner  that  those 
three  Bules  aimed  at  nothing  more, 
and  could  accomplish  nothing  more,  than 
what  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Palmerston 
had  undertaken  to  achieve.  Therefore 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  inteipre- 
tation  which  was  placed  upon  those  three 
Bules  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  for  we 
are  now  all  aware  of  what  the  policy  of 
Lord  Palmerston  on  that  subject  was. 
But  if  I  had  not  been  aware  of  Hie 
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-policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  should  have  felt  almost  an  equal 
confidence,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
Lord  Palmerston  was  a  statesman  who 
never  would  have  committed  this  coun- 
try to  an  engagement  of  ambiguity  and 
periL  Now,  Sir,  that  being  the  case,  I 
regret  to  find  that  the  interpretation 
which  Her  Majesty's  Qtivemment  placed 
upon  those  Bules  is  not  the  interpretation 
wiiich  has  been  placed  upon  them  by  the 
Tribunal  of  Geneva.  We  know  the  in- 
terpretation that  was  placed  upon  the 
Bules  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It 
is  a  subject  upon  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  because  Sir  Boundell  Palmer — 
and  I  regret  his  absence  at  this  moment 
— I  regret  the  loss  which  at  least  the 
House  of  Conmions  has  experienced  in 
his  quitting  us— one  of  uie  greatest 
Hghts  that  ever  shone  in  our  debates 
— ^but  Sir  BoundeU  Palmer,  in  his  com- 
manding position  as  coimsel  of  his  Sove- 
reign and  his  country,  has  defined  what 
was  the  construction  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  put  upon  those  Bules. 
He  has  told  us  that  what  we  mean  and 
what  we  meant  by  those  Bules  was  that 
the  Executive  could  avail  itself  of  all 
powers  which  the  municipal  law  of  the 
country  invested  it  with,  and  could  act 
upon  uiose  powers,  and  no  more.  ''  And 
no  more  "  were  the  words  of  Sir  Eoun- 
dell Palmer;  and  he  went  on  to  lav 
down  also  another  proposition  whicn 
those  Bules*  were  intended  by  the  British 
Government  to  express — ^namely,  that 
the  Executive  of  the  neutral  Power  was 
not  bound  to  take  the  initiative,  was  not 
bound  to  search  and  to  inquire,  but  only 
to  wait  for  such  information  as  might  be 
placed  before  it.  Such  was  the  construc- 
tion—expressed by  their  consummate 
advocate— which  Her  Majesty's  (Govern- 
ment placed  upon  those  three  important 
Bules.  Now,  I  will  show  the  House  that 
the  Tribunal  of  Geneva  has  on  three 
cardinal  points  placed  a  totally  different 
— I  would  say  a  totally  contrary— con- 
struction on  tiie  Bules  from  that  which 
was  placed  upon  them  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

The  first  cardinal  point  on  which  this 
difference  arises  between  the  interpre- 
tation of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  that  of  the  Tribunal  of  Geneva  has 
reference  to  the  celebrated  undertaking 
with  regard  to  due  diligence.  By  the 
Bule  wmch  we  introduo^  we  are  hoxmA 
to  observe  due  diligence  in  present- 
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in^  the  building  and  eqnipment  of 
ships,  &o.,  which  might  arberwards  be 
used  a^rainst  a  belligerent  Power.  We 
know  mm  the  rnoni^  of  the  connsel  for 
this  country  what  interpretation  was 
placed  upon  that  Eule  by  Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment.  We  know  that  in  makins^ 
the  Eule  we  only,  according  to  our  beHef, 
engaged  that  we  would  exercise  those 
powers  which  the  municipal  law  of  the 
coxmtry  invested  the  Qt)vemment  with, 
and  which  the  latest  municipal  law  of 
1870  on  these  subjects — ^namely,  the  Fo- 
reign Enlistment  Act  of  1870,  specifically 
alluded  to.  Now,  the  Tribunal  of  Ge- 
neva has  come  to  a  totally  different  con- 
clusion upon  that  point.  It  has  an- 
nounced mat  ''due  diligence"  means 
such  diligence  as  would  prevent  the  evil 
complained  of,  and  the  House  will  at 
once  see  what  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  such  a  rule — namely, 
that  a  neutral  power  must  absolutely 
guarantee  that  none  of  its  subjects  should 
build  or  equip  any  ship  which  at  any 
time  may  act  against  a  belligerent  at 
peace  with  itself. 

There  is  another  cardinal  point,  and 
one  of  not  less  importance,  to  which 
I  must  call  attention.  By  one  of  these 
new  Eules,  acting  in  harmony  with 
international  law,  and  with  the  latest 
mimicipal  law  of  this  country,  it  is, 
or  in  our  opinion  was,  provided  that 
we  should  not  be  bound  to  seize  any 
vessel  that  had  been  commissioned  by 
either  of  the  belligerents,  and  had  there- 
by become  a  national  ship.  Our  holding 
was  this — ^that  if  any  vessel  violated  the 
laws  of  neutrality,  and  was  afterwards 
found  in  our  jurisdiction,  commissioned 
by  a  belligerent,  and  in  the  character  of 
a  national  ship,  we  were  not  bound  to 
make,  and  cotUd  not,  indeed,  make,  a 
seizure  of  that  ship.  The  House  will 
see  the  importance  of  this  law — the  law 
of  nations  and  the  mimicipal  law  of  Eng- 
land— ^because,  otherwise,  if  we  attempted 
to  seize  a  ship  under  those  circumstances, 
commissioned  by  a  belligerent,  we  were 
committing  an  act  of  hostility  against 
the  belligerent,  and  might  ourselves  soon 
be  involved  in  war  with  him.  Now, 
what  is  the  judgment  upon  this  point  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Geneva? — ^whicm  I  do 
not  question ;  I  am  not  criticizing  it ;  I 
am  only  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  complications  of  these  new 
Bules,  occasioned  by  the  various  con- 
stmotions  put  upon  them  by  Her  Ma- 


jesty's Government  and  the  Tribunal  of 
Geneva.  The  Tribunal  has  decided  in 
an  imequivocal  manner  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  neutral  to  seize  a  ship  com- 
missioned by  a  belligerent. 

There  is  a  third  and,  I  think,  a  car- 
dinal point  in  which  a  difference  exists 
between  the  construction  of  these  Eules 
by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  that 
placed  upon  them  by  the  Tribunal. 
It  refers  to  the  case  of  a  belligerent 
obtaining  fuel  in  neutral  waters — a 
process  which  it  is  convenient  to  de- 
scribe by  the  somewhat  more  barbarous 
expression  of  *'  coaling."  Now,  it  was 
always  held  to  be  legal  that  a  belligerent 
might  coal  in  neutr^  waters.  That  was 
the  imderstood  law  upon  the  point ;  and 
it  was  the  inteipretation  placed  on  the 
third  Bule  by  Her  Majee^s  Ministers. 
There  was  probably  during  the  whole 
war  no  power  which  used  that  privilege 
so  inuch  ad  Ubitum  as  the  United  States 
of  America.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
construct  a  Bule  that  neutral  waters  shall 
not  be  the  basis  hereafter  of  hostile 
operations,  with  a  clear  understanding, 
in  their  own  minds,  that  coaling  in  neu- 
tral waters  was  to  remain  legal ;  but  the 
Geneva  Tribunal  has  come  to  a  different 
conclusion.  It  is  laid  down  that  even 
coaHng  in  neutral  waters  may  be  a  vio- 
lation of  neutrality,  and  we  must  take 
the  consequences.  I  have  placed  before 
the  House  to-night  three  cardinal  points 
in  which  the  Tribunal  of  Geneva  has 
placed  upon  the  new  Eules  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  a  construction  very  dif- 
ferent, and  in  some  cases  absolutely  con- 
trary, ^m  that  which  has  been  placed 
upon  them  by  Her  Majesty's  (Govern- 
ment. And  now  I  want  to  know  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  what  is  the 
course  they  mean  to  take  in  this  respect. 
The  House  will  remember  that  this  coun-> 
try  is  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
to  make  thesenew  Bules  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  known  to  other  countries,  and 
to  urge  them  upon  them  for  their  ac- 
ceptance and  adoption.  Have  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  as  yet  made  known 
these  Bules,  or  are  they  making  them 
known  to  other  coimtries?  Are  they 
urging  them  upon  other  countries  for 
their  acceptance  and  adoption;  and,  if 
thcg^  be  doing  so,  what  is  the  interpre- 
tatiim  which  they  are  placing  before  these 
other  countries  by  wmch  these  Bules  are 
to  be  acted  upon  ?  Is  it  the  interpreta- 
tion  of  Her  Majesty's  Minist^*B|  or  is  it 
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the  oonstructioii  of  the  Tribunal  of  Ge- 
neva ?  I  would  also  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to-night  what  is  the  view 
which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  place 
upon  the  construction  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Geneva  ?  Is  their  view  with  respect  to 
the  construction  of  the  Tribunal  of  Ge- 
neva that  which  has  been  recently  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  their  principal  Mem- 
bers, the  Chancellor  of  ^e  Exchequer, 
who,  in  that  cordial  and  conciliatory 
tone  which  distinguishes  him,  said  in 
one  of  his  Becess  speeches  that  his  view 
of  the  construction  of  the  Tribunal  and 
of  the  Bules  themselves  was  that  here- 
afler  they  will  be  binding  upon  no  man  ? 
Let  me  point  out  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  that. 

The  OHANOETiTiOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTJEB :  One  moment.  I  [am  sure  the 
ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  does  not  wish  to 
misrepresent  me.  What  I  said  was,  that 
what  was  laid  down  by  the  Tribimal  was 
not  binding.  I  certainly  said  that  the 
Bules  we  had  agreed  to  were  binding. 

Mb.  DISBAELI:  I  made  a  note  at 
the  time.  I  do  not,  of  course,  place  it 
in  opposition  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
tleman's  statement ;  but  I  wish  to  show 
that  I  did  not  make  the  quotation  loosely. 
The  words  I  took  down  were,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  this 
construction — the  construction  of  the 
Court  of  Arbitrators  — '*  binds  no  one 
hereafter."  [The  Chakcellob  of  the  Ex- 
0HEQT7EB :  Just  SO.]  Well,  then,  what 
is  the  consequence?  The  consequence 
is,  if  it  binds  no  one  hereafter,  that  we 
are  to  pay  according  to  the  American 
construction ;  but  that  if  we  afterwards 
have  a  claim  on  America,  they  are  to 
pay  according  to  the  English  version. 
There  is  yet  another  very  important  con- 
sideration resxdting  ftt>m  these  transac- 
tions before  the  Tribunal  which,  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Session,  it  is  my  duty 
to  ^lace  before  the  House,  and  one  upon 
which  I  think  we  require  information 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government.  These 
are  not  questions  on  which  the  public 
anxiety  can  be  satisfied  by  a  promise  of 
hereafter  giving  us  Papers.  They  are 
vast  questions — ^they  are  iirgent  ques- 
tions ;  they  involve  the  highest  interests 
and  the  very  honour  of  the  country. 
Let  me  ask  the  consideration  of  the 
House  to  the  manner  in  which  treaties 
are  negotiated  by  the  Government  of 
England.  I  am  the  last  man  who  would 
for  a  moment  impugn  the  Frerogativo 
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of  the  Grown,  speaking  generally,  with 
regard  to  treaties.  I  shoxdd  regard 
that  Prerogative  with  tenderness  and 
respect  imder  all  circumstances,  and  the 
Prerogative  which  leaves  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty uie  power  of  making  peace  or  de- 
claring war  I  beHeve  to  be  a  Preroga- 
tive which  has  acted  most  advantage- 
ously for  this  coimtry,  and  to  be  one  that 
is  essential  to  good  government.  The 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  however, 
must,  like  everything  else,  be  occasion- 
ally considered  with  reference  to  the 
changed  circumstances  of  the  time,  and 
to  the  complicated  relations  which  now 
subsist  between  different  countries.  As 
long  as  our  foreign  relations  mainly  con- 
sisted in  making  war  and  peace,  rude, 
though  important  matters,  it  was  not 
perhaps  necessary  for  Parliament  to  con- 
sider the  course  they  might  take;  but 
when  you  come  to  treaties  which  estab- 
lish rules  of  arbitration  and  create  public 
law,  the  House  will  see  that  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  euch  treaties 
diould  not  be  concluded  without  an 
appeal  to  Parliament.  I  will  put  the 
present  case  in  its  true  light  before  the 
House;  at  least,  what  I  believe  to  be 
its  true  light.  What  could  be  more  to 
be  deprecated,  for  example,  than  that  it 
should  be  in  the  power  of  a  Minister  to 
force  a  neutral  country  to  change  its 
municipal  law?  Yet  that  is  about  to 
happen  and  must  happen  in  this  country 
in  consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington. Your  municipal  law  must  be 
re-constructed ;  it  must  be  modified ;  it 
must  be  expanded,  to  work  with  the  in- 
terpretation placed  upon  your  Bules  by 
the  Tribunal  of  Geneva.  And  you, 
therefore,  a  free  Parliament,  are  abso- 
lutely forced  to  change  your  municipal 
law,  because  your  Ministers  have  made 
a  treaty  which  renders  that  course  abso- 
lutely necessary.  I  say  it  is  absolutely 
necessaiy  if  the  inteipretation  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Geneva  is  to  hold ;  if  it  is 
at  this  moment  regulating  public  afCairs ; 
if  it  is  introduced  to  the  notice  of  other 
nations  by  Her  Majesty's  Govemmenti 
and  recommended  to  their  adoption. 
Why,  the  President  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Geneva  was  perfectly  aware  of  this. 
Count  Sdopia  distincUy  says  to  England 
— ''  You  must  change  your  mimidpal 
law  ;  you  have  placed  these  poiats  be- 
fore us,  we  have  given  our  dedsion; 
our  decision  is  contrary  to  your  muni- 
oipal  lawi  and  all  that  is  left  &r  you  to 
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do  is  to  alter  it."  I  say  it  is  not  a 
proper  position  for  a  country  like  Eng- 
lanato  be  placed  in — ^that  it  may  be  m 
the  power  of  a  Minister,  by  negotiating 
a  treaty  of  this  kind,  to  force  a  Parlia- 
ment to  change  its  municipal  law.  I 
hope  there  is  nothing  revolutionary  in 
the  suggestion  I  have  thrown  out,  be- 
cause we  have,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  very 
efficient  precedent  to  guide  us.  Take 
the  question  of  Extradition  Treaties. 
Her  Majesty's  Qt)vemment  cannot  con- 
clude an  Extradition  Treaty  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament;  and  for  the  very 
same  reason,  under  circimistances  almost 
analogous,  where  you  are  entering  into 
a  treaty  which  creates  rules  of  arbitra- 
tion and  lays  down  principles  of  public 
law.  Her  Majesty  ought  equally  to  be 
advised  to  consult  her  estates  of  the 
realm. 

Sir,  I  have  made  these  remarks  re- 
specting the  reference  to  Geneva,  because 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  questions  I 
have  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters on  this  subject  are  questions  of  an 
urgent  character,  which  do  not  wait,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  would  not  be 
doin^  its  duty  if  it  were  to  postpone  that 
inquiry  for  a  moment.  I  have  made  no 
reflection  whatever,  and  I  mean  no  re- 
flection whatever,  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Oeneva.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  did  their  duty  completely,  cordially, 
ana  fully.  I  am  not  here  to  question  at 
this  moment  even  the  policy  or  the  pro- 
priety of  their  decisions.  1  do  not  now 
for  a  moment  question  them.  But  I  say 
this — that  your  municipal  law  does  not 
agree  now  with  the  public  law  which, 
according  to  your  engagement  imder 
the  Treaty  of  Waishington,  is  about  to 
regulate  the  civilized  world;  and  that 
we  require  from  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment a  full  and  candid  explanation 
upon  these  points,  and  as  to  tJie  course 
they  intend  to  piirsue  in  a  matter  in 
which  the  highest  interests  of  the  coun- 
try are  concerned. 

Having  trespassed  so  long  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  so  unex- 
pectedly, at  a  time  when  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly inclined  to  weary  them,  I  would 
say  little  upon  the  other  important  mat- 
ters. I  will  not  touch  upon  the  French 
Treaiy,  because  I  shouldbe  glad  if,  when 
the  Papers  are  placed  before  us,  I  find 
that  those  statements  which  have  ob- 
tained currency  have  no  foundation.  At 
present  Imust  say  that  I  look  upon  that 


subject  with  less  confidence  than  I  could 
wiiUL.  I  had  hoped  that  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturers  of*  England  had  not 
been  sacrificed;  and  I  trust  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  when  he  addresses 
us  upon  the  matter  on  the  subsequent 
occasion,  when  the  Papers  are  in  our 
hands,  will  be  able  to  prove  to  us  that 
the  course  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment has  taken  with  respect  to  the 
French  Treaty  has  been  distinguished 
by  discretionr  and  necessary  fi^Ttiie 
state  of  aflairs.  At  present  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  perplexing  and  ambi- 
guous ;  and  all  tnat  I  shaiU  do  to-night 
IS,  to  express  my  hope  that  the  important 
interests  of  this  country  have  not  been 
needlessly  sacrificed. 

I  am  not  inclined,  Sir,  to  make  many 
observations  upon  the  important  an- 
noimcement  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
with  regard  to  the  relations  between 
Bussia  and  England.  But  so  much  has 
been  said  upon  that  subject,  and  it  is 
one  upon  which  such  misapprehension 
exists,  one  also  upon  which  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  should  take  calm  and 
unimpassioned  views^  that  I  would  for  a 
very  few  moments  detcdn  the  House 
while  I  place  before  them  not  my  views 
merely,  but  the  views  of  those  with 
whom  I  act,  because  we  have  no  wish  to 
be  misunderstood  upon  a  question  which 
most  deeply  interesto  the  ibelings  of  the 
people  of  England.  It  is  possible.  Sir, 
that  in  these  remarks  I  may  repeat  what 
I  have  said  before,  because  I  remember 
that  two  years  ago,  when  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  was  in  question,  I  had  to  address 
the  House  on  the  subject.  But  even  at 
the  risk  of  repetition  I  will  venture  to 
make  them,  because  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  views  of  public  men, 
and  especially  of  powerful  parties,  should 
be  distinctly  known,  and  not  l>e  mis- 
represented in  such  matters.  Sir,  we  do 
not  look  with  any  jealousy  on  the  natu- 
ral development  of  the  Bussian  Empire. 
Bussia  is  an  inland  country  of  immense 
size,  with  a  very  sparse  population,  pro- 
ducing illimitable  supplies  of  human 
food  and  raw  materials  of  inestimable 
price.  It  follows  irom  such  a  natural 
combination  of  aflairs  that  Bussia  must 
force  her  way  to  those  waters  which  can 
alone  allow  her  to  communicate  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  cany  food  to  their 
population,  and  raw  materials  to  their 
manufactures ;  and  the  policy  of  Bussia, 
as  it  has  proceeded  now  for  two  oen- 
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turies,  so  far  as  it  has  been  a  systematic 
attempt  to  obtain  this  access  to  the 
waters  of  the  world — ^is  a  natural  and 
inevitable  policy,  and  one  which,  I  be- 
lieye,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  suc- 
cess^illy  resisted.  Its  development  has 
occasioned  many  political  circumstances, 
which  some  of  us  may  deplore.  It  bias 
cost  gallant  Sweden  some  of  its  pro- 
vinces ;  it  has  cost  the  Empire  of  Turkey 
many  of  its  provinces.  But  so  far  as  the 
policy  of  Bussia  has  been  confined  to 
this  necessary  and,  as  I  maintain,  ine- 
vitable development,  England  should 
view  it  without  jealousy  and  without 
fear.  But  if  the  policy  of  Eussia  takes 
a  different  character — ^if  it  attempts  to 
do  that  which  its  natural  development 
does  not  require — if  it  wants  to  seize 
upon  Constantinople,  or  to  conquer  India 
— ^the  conduct  of  Bussia  must  be  distin- 
guished £rom  her  conduct  when  she  fol-* 
lows  her  natural  poHcy ;  and  Bussia  must 
not  be  surprised  that  it  excites  the  jea- 
lousy and  ^e  distrust,  as  it  will  undoubt- 
edly provoke  the  resistance,  of  Europe. 
The  attempt  to  appropriate  Constanti- 
nople is  a  freak  of  ambition,  and  not  a 
natural  development  of  a  natural  policy. 
The  idea  of  conquering  India  is  a  distem- 
pered dream.  Therefore  do  not  let  it  be 
said  on  the  one  side  thatwe  are  prejudiced 
against  Bussia,  or  on  the  other  hand 
that  we  do  not  view  her  proceedings  with 
the  vigilance  they  deserve.  What  I 
wish  to  insist  upon,  and  the  policy  which 
we  will  uphold,  is  that  the  moment 
Bussia  takes  a  course  different  from  and 
inconsistent  with  its  natural  develop- 
ment, it  embarks  upon  a  course  which 
must  create  distrust,  and  must,  in  all 
probability,  meet  with  resistance.  The 
House  must  recollect  that  these  ques- 
tions between  Bussia  and  England  are 
not  questions  that  can  be  be  settled  by 
arbi^tion.  They  are  questions  in  which 
power  is  involved ;  and  power  can  only 
be  met  by  power.  Questions  of  this 
kind  can  only  be  settled  by  force.  I  do 
not  mean,  necessarily,  by  war.  I  mean 
by  diplomacy  or  war;  because,  in  my 
opinion,  diplomacy  is  force  without 
violence.  So  far  as  I  can  form  an  opi- 
nion— as  long,  at  least,  as  I  have  been 
in  pubHc  life,  and  taking  even  a  much 
longer  range — there  never  have  been  dis- 
turbed relations  between  Bussia  and 
England  which  might  not  have  been  pre- 
vented, which  might  not  have  been 
settled  by  an  able  and  adequate  diplo- 
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macy.  I  was  always  of  opinion,  and 
I  now  know  from  documents  which  are 
in  my  possession,  that  the  Crimean 
War  need  never  have  occurred  if  the 
first  intentions  of  Bussia  had  been  met 
with  that  deamess  of  diplomacy  which 
a  knowledge  of  affairs  and  a  determined 
spirit  would  have  counselled.  That 
war  was  a  necesss^  war  when  it  be- 
came a  war  of  invasion  and  aggression 
on  the  part  of  Bussia.  The  moment 
that  Bussia  crossed  the  Pruth  warwas  in- 
evitable. But  that  passage  of  the  Pruth 
need  never  have  occurred.  Sir,  I  know 
not  what  are  the  communications  that 
are  to  be  made  to  us  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  on  this  subject.  We  shall 
have  the  Papers,  I  suppose,  very  soon 
in  our  hands.  I  am  disappointed  that 
they  were  not  brought  up  to-night.  It 
appears  to  me,  considering  the  subject, 
and  the  great  interest  in  the  public 
mind  upon  it,  that  they  could  not  be 
produced  too  soon.  There  are  some 
expressions  in  the  Speech  with  regard 
to  them  as  seem  to  imply  that  we 
are  on  the  point  of  arranging  a  frontier 
with  Bussia,  which  I  confess  fill  me 
with  considerable  alarm.  But  I  entirely 
avoid  any  argument  upon  that  matter 
to-night.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  House, 
and  it  is  not  fair  to  the  Government; 
and  I  only  make  the  observation  to 
show  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  are  anxious  to  have  the  Papers  in 
our  hands  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am 
obliged  to  the  House  for  having  listened 
to  me  with  patience  when  I  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  address  them  in  the 
manner  I  could  have  desired.  I  will 
merely  say,  in  conclusion — ^to  quote  the 
language  of  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
Boyal  Speech  — I  mean  that  which  com- 
mends our  deliberations  to  the  guidance 
and  favour  of  the  Almighty — ^I  heartily 
echo  that  sentiment,  for  I  believe  that 
we  never  required  that  guidance  and 
that  favour  more  than  we  do  at  the 
present  moment. 

Mb.  HOBSMAN:  Sir,  I  hope  the 
House  will  excuse  me  for  ventunne  to 
disturb  for  a  moment  that  routine  wnich 
so  frequentlv  makes  a  discussion  on  the 
Address  a  formal  passage-at-arms  be- 
tween the  two  party  Leaders.  Though 
various  subjects  of  domestic  interest  are 
mentioned  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
yet  the  questions  relating  to  foreign 
affairs  are  those  which  excite  the  great^ 
interest— for  they  involve  the  momen- 
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tons  altematiYes  of  ^ace  or  war,  before 
which  all  other  questions  sink  into  insig- 
nificance. We  all  know  that  questions 
connected  with  foreign  affairs  run  into 
one  another.  The  manner  in  which  one 
question  is  settled  diminishes  or  increases 
me  difficulties  of  the  next,  and  Hie  expe- 
rience which  foreign  Powers  have  of  our 
diplomacy  becomes  tKe  measure  of  their 
respect.  For  these  reasons  the  allusions 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  to  the  recent 
diplomatic  transactions  with  America  and 
Bussia,  possess  for  us,  from  their  bearing 
on  the  future,  a  special  and  growing 
interest.  As  to  Bussia,  we  are  told  that 
Papers  will  shortly  be  laid  on  the 
Table,  and  we  wait,  not  without  some 
anxiety,  to  see  them  before  expressing 
an  opinion.  But  as  to  America  our  in- 
formation is  more  full.  Her  Majesty 
informs  us  that  our  differences  with 
America  have  been  settled;  that  they 
have  been  settled  by  arbitration;  that 
the  arbitration  has  in  both  cases  been 
unfiEiyoiirable  to  England,  and  that  ami- 
cable relations  are  now  established. 
And  we  are  invited  to  vote  an  Address 
to  Her  Majesty,  assuring  her  that  we 
share  her  gratification  at  the  last  result 
she  has  conmiunicated.  Now,  we  all 
listened  with  an  attention  that  was  well 
repaid  to  the  thoughtfiil  and  practical 
speeches  of  the  Mover  and  Seconder  of 
the  Address;  but  before  we  commit  our- 
selves to  all  that  we  were  invited  to  by 
the  sentiments  they  expressed  and  the 
conclusions  they  drew,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  have  some  explanations  among 
ourselves,  in  order  fliat  the  foreign 
policy  of  England,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  conducted,  shoiud  be  made 
known  and  imderstood  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably by  ourselves  and  the  world. 
And  the  manner  in  which  Her  Majesty 
brings  the  subject  under  our  notice  to- 
night releases  us  from  that  false  posi- 
tion in  which  the  House  of  Commons  is 
so  apt  to  find  itself  placed  on  questions 
of  foreign  poHcy.  While  the  diplo- 
matists are  busy  we  are  told  that  dis- 
cussion would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public 
interest;  when  negotiations  are  at  an 
end  we  are  told  that  discussion  would  be 
idle  on  accomplished  facts.  Pending 
negotiations  the  time  is  too  soon;  at 
the  dose  of  negotiations  it  is  too  late. 
And  thus  it  almost  invariably  happens 
that  Parliament,  silenced  and  shut  out, 
is  compelled  to  abdicate  its  highest 
ftmctioni  and  questions  of  world-wide 


interest,  that  hare  kept  us  on  the  rack 
for  months,  are  shuffled  by  with  as  little 
notice — sometimes  even  with  less — ^than 
a  trumpery  Bill  for  improving  the  sewer- 
age of  a  provincial  town.  We  all  rejoice 
that  our  differences  with  America  have 
been  settled.  We  all  appreciate  the 
value,  the  incalculable  value,  of  friend- 
ship with  America.  We  acknowledge  the 
frankness,  straightforwardness,  and  fair- 
ness with  which  the  American  Commis- 
•sioners  conducted  themselves  before  the 
Arbitrators  at  Geneva.  We  acknowledge, 
also,  the  impartiality  and  pains  with 
which  the  Arbitrators  ^soharged  their 
duty.  Having  submitted  our  case  to 
Arbitration,  we  have  shown  ourselves 
anxious  and  determined  honourably  and 
promptly  to  pay  the  award,  and  we  accept 
loyally  and  entirely  the  settlement  which 
has  been  made.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
regards  the  past — so  far  as  those  pro- 
ceedings do  not  compel  us  to  take  thought 
for  the  future,  there  can  be  no  motive 
or  inclination  on  the  part  of  anyone  to 
go  back  to  a  discussion  of  transactions 
which  are  now  dosed.  But,  in  so  far 
as  those  proceedings  of  the  past  do  bear 
directly  on  the  future,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected, as  we  were  told  to-night,  to  in- 
fluence the  future,  their  interest  is  not 
abated,  but  increasing,  and  we  are  to- 
night brought  face  to  face  by  the  refer- 
ence to  them  in  the  Boyal  Speech — ^with 
an  important  and  vital  question  which 
we  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  power 
to  evade.  We  unanimously  accept  the 
settlement  which  is  announced  to  us 
from  the  Throne ;  but  in  what  sense  do 
we  accept  it?  Do  we  accept  it  as  a 
happy  deliverance  from  a  fog  of  diffi- 
culties which  the  present  Mmistry  in- 
herited, but  did  not  create;  difficulties 
which  had  been  so  aggravated  by  delay 
that  when  it  fell  to  their  lot  to  deal 
with  them  the  situation  had  become  so 
complicated  and  so  grave  as  to  neces- 
sitate a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
rules  of  international  procedure,  and 
justify  concessions  and  sacrifices  which 
could  only  be  justified  because  the 
drcumstances  were  so  exceptional?  Is 
that  the  limited  and  restricted  sense 
in  which  we  accept  this  settlement,  or 
are  we  to  go  further  and  accept  it  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Mover 
of  the  Address,  as  a  settlement  which, 
notwithstanding  some  unfortunate  draw- 
backs, is  to  be  regarded  as  being  on  the 
whole  advantageous  and  honourable  to 
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Englcmd — as  inaugurating  a  new  and 
benevolent  spirit  in  diplomacy  and  an 
exalted  policy,  ^and  a  truly  efficacious 
mode  of  lasting  peace  and  brotherhood 
with  Americai  and  which  is  to  be  made 
the  rule  and  measure  of  our  future  deal- 
ings with  her  in  any  fresh  difficulties 
which  may  arise?  1  apprehend  there 
is  no  man  of  common  sense  in  the  country 
who  has  given  five  minutes'  thought  to 
the  subject  who  does  not  see  that  fresh 
difficulties  must  arise  and  are  inseparable 
frt)m  the  situation.  With  the  old  GK)- 
yemments  of  the  world  our  causes  of 
difference  may  be  chiefly  of  a  political 
character,  and  few  and  far  between. 
There  is  at  this  moment  one  impend- 
ing with  that  same  Power  with  which 
we  were  at  war  not  20  years  ago. 
But  with  America  our  occasions  of 
difficulty  must  be  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. We  come  into  contact  with  Ame- 
rica every  day.  We  jostle  one  another 
at  every  point.  Territorial  jealousies, 
commercial  rivabies,  boundary  disputes 
on  land,  fishery  disputes  at  sea,  the  over- 
zeal  of  a  hot-headed  military  com- 
mander, a  filibustering  expedition  on 
the  eve  of  a  Presidential  election — 
these,  and  a  thousand  other  accidents, 
may  at  any  moment,  without  the  fault 
of  either  Government,  embroil  the  two 
nations  and  create  new  cases  for  arbi- 
tration. That  being  so,  the  question 
becomes  important — what  is  to  be  our 
rule  of  conduct  in  the  future,  and  how 
far  is  it  mapped  out  for  us  and  prede- 
termined by  the  acts  which  we  are 
ratifying  to-night  in  voting  for  this  Ad- 
dress? Therefore,  thou^  we  accept 
the  past  acts  of  our  Oovemment  without 
challenge,  and  pay  the  Award  without  a 
murmur,  we  cannot  shut  our  eves  to  the 
fact — and  it  would  be  weak  and  culpable 
in  us  to  attempt  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact — that  this  settlement,  on  which  we 
are  congratulated  to-night,  has  been  pur- 
chased on  the  part  of  England  by  con- 
cessions and  sacrifices  absolutely  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  history  of  nations  pro- 
fessing to  treat  on  equal  and  indepen- 
dent terms.  If  the  Kouse  will  give  me 
its  attention  for  a  few  moments,  I  will 
endeavour  to  disembarrass  this  point 
from  some  of  the  mist  and  confusion  in 
which  some  speakers  of  great  authority 
have  lately  attempted  to  envelope  it. 
I  will  ask  the  House  to  examine  with 
me,  and  comprehend  and  realize  the 
actual  situation.    It  is  well  known  that 


three  successive  Secretaries  of  State 
either  refused  or  failed  to  bring  the 
Alabama  question  to  arbitration.  But 
in  1871,  me  present  Cabinet,  with  the 
entire  concurrence  and  support  of  their 
opponents,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
country,  made  a  fresh  oner  of  arbitra- 
tion, and  a  Joint  Conmiission  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry 'it  into  effect.  The 
Americans,  however,  insisted  on  certain 
preliminary  conditions — and  when  I  say 
they  '*  insisted,"  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
a  shadow  of  complaint  against  them  on 
that  account,  but  merely  to  state  facts 
which  the  (Americans  themselves  have 
published  and  made  historic.  The  first 
condition  insisted  upon  by  America  was 
that  the  Joint  Oommission  should  hold 
its  sittings  at  Washington.  To  that  the 
present  Government  consented,  as  their 
predecessors  had  done  before  them. 
They  in  the  next  place  insisted  that 
England  should  make  an  apology  for 
the  escape  of  the  Alabama.  Now,[eveiy 
successive  Ministry,  with  the  entire 
concurrence  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
coun^,  had  consistently  maintained 
that  il^gland  had  done  nothing  which 
required  either  reparation  or  apology. 
The  present  Government  at  the  outset 
showed  as  bold  a  face  as  any  in  repu- 
diating the  offence,  and  made  for  a  long 
time  a  very  wry  face  at  the  apology. 
But  the  Americans  insisted.  Our  Com- 
missioners referred  home  for  instructions, 
and  the  apology  was  made.  The  Ame- 
ricans next  insisted  that  certain  new  rules 
of  law  should  be  agreed  on  to  guide 
the  judgment  of  the  Arbitrators.  To 
this,  again,  the  English  Commissioners 
demurred ;  they  proposed  that  the  arbi- 
tration should  be  on  facts — on  proved 
and  acknowledged  facts — to  be  judged 
of  by  well-established  principles  of  law. 
But  the  Americans  did  not  argue  the 
question — ^they  presented  their  tdtimO' 
turn.  Again  our  Commissioners  referred 
home  for  instructions,  and  afi;ain  they 
were  instructed  to  concede  me  point. 
But  the  Americans  required  something 
more  than  that — ^they  required  that  these 
new  Bules  should  have  a  retrospective 
application,  and  that  England  should 
consent  to  be  tried  for  acts  done  in  1862 
by  a  new  law  which  made  them  illegal 
i;L  1872.  That  point  also  was  conceded, 
and  then  the  Americans,  having  gained 
step  by  step  every  point  they  raised — 
having  gained  the  sitting  of  the  Oomxnis- 
aion  at  Washingtoni  the  apoLogy,  the  ao- 
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oeptanoe  of  the  new  Bules  and  fheir  re- 
trospeotiye  application — went  before  the 
Arbitrators  and  won  the  Award.  And 
when  we  add  that  the  British  Goyem- 
ment  had  put  in  a  claim  for  compensa- 
tion for  the  Fenian  raids  on  Canada 
which  was  abandoned,  and  that  the 
Canadian  Fisheries  were  made  over  to 
America,  for  which  Parliament  has  to 
provide  compensation  to  Canada  on  the 
security  of  the  British  taxpayer,  we 
arrive  at  a  proximate  idea  of  the  sum 
total  of  ILfiglish  losses  and  American 
gains  by  the  Alabama  Treaty  and  Ar- 
bitration. I  say  nothing  at  present 
with  respect  to  the  San  Juan  Boun- 
dary arbitration,  and  the  loss  of  territory 
it  involved,  as  that  is  another  and  dif- 
ferent question.  I  recall  these  facts.  I 
have  not  said  one  word  to  reflect  on  the 
American  Government,  nor  one  word  to 
impugn  the  good  intentions  of  our  own ; 
but  did  I  use  too  strong  a  term  when  I 
said  that  these  concessions  were  unex- 
ampled in  the  transactions  of  equal 
States  ?  I  have  not  said  that  they  were 
uncalled  for ;  they  may  have  been  neces- 
saiy  and  wise,  and  right  and  states- 
manlike ;  as  to  all  that  we  are  as  yet  in 
the  dark.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
last  year  were  very  reticent  in  their 
speeches,  and  they  were,  if  possible,  even 
more  reticent  in  the  Papers  they  pre- 
sented ;  but  that  is  the  greater  reason 
why  we  should  ask  ourselves  to-night, 
both  for  our  own  information  and  for 
the  information  of  the  world,  what  was 
the  necessity  and  what  have  been  the 
permanent  advantages  which  we  have 
secured  by  all  these  one-sided  conces- 
sions, which,  if  imexplained  to-night, 
may  rise  up  to  embarrass  us  in  the 
future.  We  may  be  told  that  a  policy  is 
to  be  judged  of  by  its  consequences, 
and  that  the  consequences  of  this  policy 
are  as  yet  in  the  womb  of  time,  and 
time  oidy  can  develope  them.  But  I 
trust  we  shall  have  a  better  answer  than 
that,  because  what  is  all  statesmanship 
but  a  perception  of  consequences  ?  And 
the  consequences  of  these  concessions 
may  be  judged  of  by  a  very  simple  and 
easy  test,  and  an  in&llible  one,  and  that 
is  by  their  effect  on  the  American  mind. 
What  construction  do  the  Americans  put 
upon  our  coneessions  ?  Answer  me  that, 
and  you  have  told  the  future.  Do  the 
Americans  ascribe  our  concessions  to 
magnanimity  or  to  fear  ?  If  ever  there 
was   a   people  whose   public   opinion 


was  to  be  taken  from  its  Press  it  is 
the  American  people ;  and  what  does  the 
American  Press  say  about  these  conces- 
sions ?  Does  it  appreciate,  does  it  ad- 
mire our  magnanimity?  I  am  afraid 
that  all  the  admiration  of  the  American 
Press  has  been  bestowed  on  that  speech 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Shaftesbury 
(Mr.  Glyn)  made  to  his  constituents,  in 
which  he  asked  indignantly — ^Was  it 
not  worth  while  for  England  to  pay 
£3,500,000  to  avoid  war  with  America  ? 
I  believe  that  speech  has  gained  for  the 
Member  for  Shaftesbury  a  European  re- 
putation. The  House  must  recollect  that 
it  is  not  as  if  that  speech  had  been  made 
by  an  ordinary  irresponsible  Member  of 
this  House.  From  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House  the  hon.  Gentleman  may  ap- 
pear to  be  nothing  more  than  an  indi- 
vidual Member  of  Parliament  and  a 
political  unit;  but  on  our  side  he  is 
regarded  as  a  representative  man — he 
constitutes  an  interesting  link  between 
the  Liberal  party  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  He  flourishes  the  whip 
over  the  one,  and  is  said  sometimes  to 
blow  the  trumpet  for  the  other.  And 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  Ame- 
ricans, knowing  the  position  that  he 
holds,  believing  that  they  saw  in  him  an 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  and  sentiments 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  Englai^.  And 
as  they  are  an  acute  and  logical  people 
we  cannot  wonder  if  they  went  on  to 
argue  that  if  national  spirit  were  so  dead 
in  England  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
pay  £3,500,000  to  avoid  war  in  1872, 
then  with  increasing  riches  increasing 
our  debasement,  it  would  be  *  equally 
worth  while  to  pay  £13,000,000  or 
£30,000,000  to  avoid  war  in  1882; 
and  if  we  feel  no  shame  in  ceding  a 
portion  of  Canadian  territory  to  avoid 
war  to-day,  we  should  feel  still  less 
shame  in  ceding  the  whole  of  Canada 
to-morrow.  And  who  can  tell  where  this 
degrading  and  suicidal  policy  is  to  stop, 
or  whether  it  can  ever  stop  at  all.  But  the 
Mover  of  the  Address  told  us  that  we 
had  gained  something  more — ^that  we  had 
gained  arbitration — that  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration  had  been  introduced ; 
and  he  added,  speaking  with  more  mode- 
ration than  others,  partially  established. 
Ever  since  the  Geneva  Arbitration  our 
attention  has  been  sedulously  diverted 
from  the  misfortunes  of  the  Award  to 
the  blessings  of  arbitration.  All  the 
changes  have  been  rung  upon  it.    Minis. 
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terial  flpeakers  and  writers  have  each 
in  their  way  contributed  to  swell  the 
chorus,     "liue,"  they  say,  "we  have 
sustained  a  disappointment,  but  it  was 
only  temporary,  and  some  loss,  but  it 
was  very  trifdng;    but,  on  the  other 
hand,  see  how  we  have  been  compen- 
sated, and  more  than  compensated,  for 
it!     Have  we  not,  as  a  nation,  cause 
to  be  proud  and  thankful  that  through 
us  the  great  principle  of  arbitration  has 
been  acknowledged  and  acted  on,  and 
triumphantly    established  ? "      If  that 
really  were  so— if  we  could  really  see  or 
believe  that  any  sure  or  sensible  progress 
had  been  made  towards  saving  mamnnd 
from  the  calamities  which  will  be  averted 
by  a  general  substitution   of  arbitra- 
tion for  war,  then  I  should  say  that 
not  £3,000,000,   nor  £30,000,000,  nor 
£300,000,000  were  a  sufficient  price  for 
so  blessed  a  consummation.    ]But  have 
we  made  any  such  progress  ?    Have  we 
shown  to  the  world  a  successful  example 
of  arbitration  ?    What  is  arbitration  ?    I 
can  weU  understand  that  when  two  great 
nations,  having  a  cause  of  strife  which 
in  other  times  could  only  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  sword,  agree  to  submit 
their  cause  of  contention  to  peaceful  arbi- 
trament, each  side  seeking  what  is  its 
right,  asking  no  more  and  content  with 
no  less,  and  the  whole  strength  of  each 
case  set  forth  in  facts  to  be  judged  of  by 
well-established  principles   of  interna- 
tional law — ^I  say  I  can  well  understand 
such  a  submission  as  that  to  a  free  and 
imfettered  tribunal,  being  watched  with 
interest  by  other  nations,   as  a  great 
stride  in  the  march  of  civilization,  and 
one  to  be  admired  and  imitated.    Sir, 
that  would  be  arbitration.     But  when 
the  so-called  Court  of  Arbitration  is  not 
permitted  to  have  beforelit  the  real  facts, 
or  to   apply  tiie  real  law,  when  new 
principles  are  extemporized  for  the  occa- 
sion, new  rules  concocted,  new  liabilities 
created,  and  when  this  string  of  novelties, 
which  first  saw  the  light  in  1872,  is  by  a 
fiction  declared  to  be  the  law  in  1862, 
and  when  the  Arbitrators  are  restricted 
and  tied -down  to  found  theirjudgment 
on  a  law  not  so  old  as  the  Cou^  that 
has  been  created  to  expound  it — a  new 
law  specially  devised  by  the  one  party 
to  ensure  the  conviction  of  the  other, 
then   that   is   not    arbitration,    but    a 
mockery  of  arbitration ;  it  is  prostration, 
humiliation,  deception,  surrender;  and 
it  behoves  the  House  to  be  awake  and 
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vigilant,  lest  under  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion we  are  made  the  dupes  and  instru- 
ments of  that  policy  of  peace-at-any-price, 
which,  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Shaftes- 
bury be  an  authority,  has  already  be- 
come the  policy  of  England.     I  have 
made  these  observations  because  I  wish 
to  state  distinctly  the  sense,  the  only 
sense  in  which  I  can  accept  the  settle- 
ment which  has  been  announced  from, 
tiie  Throne,   and  which   I   accept   by 
voting  for  the  Address.    I  accept  it  as 
exceptional — as  a  hard,  unpalatable,  ex- 
ceptional necessity  of  the  past.    I  con- 
demn it ;  I  abjure  it  as  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  tolerated  as  a  precedent  for  the 
future.    And  I  say  tnis  the  more  em- 
phatically because  1  have  seen  with  sur- 
Erise  and  concern  in  some  speeches  which 
ave  been  made  by  leading  Members  of 
the  Cabinet  during  the  Becess  a  disposi- 
tion rather  to  make  light  of  the  loss  and 
detriment  which  we  have  sustained,  and 
to  speak  of  them  as  trifiing  and  imim- 
portant.    I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
^eat  mistake  if  we  allowed  it  to  go 
lorth  to  the  world  that  we  regard  i£e 
concessions  we  have  made  and  the  sacri- 
fices they  have  involved  as  trifiing  and 
unimportant.    I  look  on  them  as  most 
important.   I  think  it  difficult  to  exagge- 
rate their  importance.    I  can  recall  no 
transactions  in  my  time  so  deeply  affect- 
ing the  interests  and  character  of  Eng- 
land.   That  twice  within  twelve  months, 
when  questions  of  international  morality 
and  honour  have  been  raised  before  tri- 
bunals of  her  own  selection,  England 
should  have  been  adjudged  to  have  done 
wrong,  and  condemned  to  pay  in  cash  and 
in  territory  for  the  misdiances  of  her 
diplomacy;  that  she  should  have  been 
compellea  ;to  apolo^e,  even  while  she 
adhered  to  a  aenicu  of  the  offence,  and 
should  consent  herself  to  change  the  law 
— these  are  incidents  to  startle  the  most 
apathetic  among  us.    I  hope  we  shall 
hear  to-night  explanations  of  all  this 
which  may  make  it  more   satisfactory 
to  the  world  outside  than  any  explana- 
tions which  have  been  given.    The  Go- 
vernment last  year,  as  I  have  said,  felt 
themselves  obHged  to  be  very  reticent. 
I  think  that  on  this  occasion  we  should 
have  such   an  explanation  as  will  en- 
able us  to  ^say  that  this  settlement  is 
only  an  exceptional   occurrence  of  the 

gist,  and  forms  no  precedent  for  the 
ture. 
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Mb.  OSBOBNE  :  Sir,  fhe  annual  for- 
mality of  a  Queen's  Speech  is,  no  doubt, 
a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  most 
excursive  criticism.  I  rather  lament  that 
the  excellent  speech  which  has  just  been 
deHvered  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  is 
somewhat  late  in  the  day.  I  think  it  is 
a  speech  that  might  have  been  more  ap- 
propriately delivered  during  the  debates 
of  last  Session,  when  those  points  came 
more  immediately  under  our  consider- 
ation. I  should  not  have  laid  much 
stress  on  that  paragraph  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  in  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  pronounce  such  a  psean  or 
eulogium  on  themselves,  if  the  Mover  of 
the  Address,  in  his  most  promising  and 
capital  speech,  had  not  drawn  our  atten- 
tion to,  and  given  credit  to  the  Govern- 
ment for,  what  he  called  the  principle  of 
arbitration,  which  they  first  mtroduced. 
Now,  this  principle  for  which  the  Prime 
Minister  has  got  the  credit  is  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Heniy  IV.  of  France  and  the 
AblM§  St.  Pierre.  They  tried  it  to  the 
same  effect  as  our  own  Government,  and 
they  broke  down  with  it.  But  when  he 
talks  of  avoiding  the  .calamities  of  war 
by  means  of  this  principle,  I  must  say  I 
think  that  was  not  the  sense  in  which 
the  House  consented  to  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  It  did  not  consent  to  go 
to  arbitration  to  avoid  war.  I  think 
the  less  that  is  said  about  the  arbitra- 
tion which  has  taken  place  the  better, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  tnat  the  words  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  at  Glasgow,(that  no- 
body will  be  bound  by  this  Arbitration 
will  eventually  come  drue.  But  I  think 
it  was  worth  at  least  some  money  on  our 
part  if  we  could  restore  commercial  con- 
fidence and  a  good  imderstanding^with 
the  people  of  America.  I  believe  this 
to  have  been  done;  and  though  this 
Treaty  was,  in  my  mind,  imfortunate  in 
its  conception,  and  more  bimgling  in  its 
conclusion,  if  possible,  than  in  its  con- 
ception, still  it  is  now  an  accepted  and 
acknowledged  fact,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
do  no  more  than  pay  our  money  and  put 
our  vexation  in  our  pocket.  We  are 
told  that  we  should  be  thankful  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  Well,  I  think 
we  owe  certain  thanks  to  the  Emperor  of 
G^rmanv ;  but  we  also  owe  our  thanks 
to  one  mdividual  in  this  country  who, 
at  Geneva,  made  me  feel  proud  of  it — I 
mean  the  Lord  Ohief  Justice  of  England. 
And  although  he  has  been  sneered  at 


and  attacked  by  the  Ohancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  that  famous  Glasgow 
speech,  I  think  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  proud  of  the  JJord  Ohief  Justice, 
and  thankful  for  the  judgment  delivered 
on  the  Alabama  Gkoms.  So  much  for 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  I  now  come  to 
a  paragraph  of  which  I  hope  some  ex- 
planation will  be  given,  in  which  the 
Queen  says,  '*  I  have  concluded  a  Treaty 
for  the  Extradition  of  Criminals  with 
my  ally  the  King  of  the  Belgians."  I 
should  wish  to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment if  they  have  any  intention  to 
come  to  some  understanmng  with  the 
Spanish  Government  as  to  a  treaty  of  that 
sort.  Very  l&teLj  we  have  seen  and  read 
with  horror  the  case  of  the  Northfleet  and 
the  Jfurillo,  Without  at  this  stage  pro- 
nouncing any  opinion  upon  it,  and  giving 
credit  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for 
having  bestowed  a  well-merited  pension 
upon  the  widow  of  that  hero.  Captain 
Ejiowles,  I  hope  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  take  determined  steps,  and 
speak  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  arrange  some  diplomacy  on 
this  subject.  I  hope  they  wQl  see  that 
justice  is  done  to  the  survivors.  I  come 
now  to  another  question,  if  possible  of 

freater  interest  {ban  any  that  has  yet 
een  alluded  to — I  mean  the  paragraph, 
somewhat  confused  and  somewhat  ob- 
scure, relating  to  the  Eussian  proceed- 
ings in  Central  Asia.  Now,  however 
natural  it  may  be  for  the  possessors  of 
their  enonnous  Indian  dominion  to  ex- 
press some  jealousy  of  the  movements  of 
Kussia  in  Central  Asia,  I  hope  the 
House  will  pause  before  it  allows  itself 
to  exercise  any  unfair  jealousy  of  the 
proceedings  of  Bussia  in  Central  Asia. 
Why,  Sir,  what  is* the  case?  We  are 
taking  credit  to  ourselves  for  sending  a 
mission  to  Zanzibar  for  the  suppression 
of  slavery.  What  is  the  case  of  Bussia 
at  this  moment  in  Central  Asia  ?  Bussia 
is  simply  forwarding  an  expedition  to 
rescue  her  merchants  and  her  subjects 
from  slavery  in  Khiva.  If  you  look  into 
M'CuUoch's  Dictionary  you  will  find 
that  the  staple  commodity  of  Khiva  is 
dealing  in  Bussian  and  Persian  slaves. 
There  are,  at  least,  40,000  slaves  in  that 
territory,  and  I  think  Bussia  cannot  be 
blamed  for  undertaking  an  expedition  to 
rescue  those  slaves  m>m  the  horrible 
torture  which  they  are  enduring ;  there- 
fore, I  hope  that  we  shall  not  near  any  • 
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fhing  that  will  bv  any  poBsibility  pro- 
duce a  feeling  in  uiis  country  wliidi  will 
make  us  eventually  go  to  war  with 
Bussia.  A  more  ferocious  state  of  so- 
ciety does  not  exist  tlian  exists  in  the 
Khanate  States.  It  will  be  time  enough 
for  us  to  take  the  necessary  precautions 
when  Eussia  interferes  with  l^ersia.  Of 
course  we  cannot  prevent  Bussia  irom 
bringing  indirect  pressure  to  bear  upon 
Persia  at  any  time ;  but  so  long  as  she 
confines  herself  to  the  Khanates  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  in- 
terfere. I  view,  however,  with  some  fear 
this  project  to  **  arrive  at  an  identity  of 
view  regarding  the  line  which  describes 
the  nortnem  frontier  of  the  dominion  of 
Afghanistan."  "Identity  of  view?" 
What  are  we  about  to  do  ?  It  seems  to 
me,  if  there  be  anything  in  this  para- 
graph, that  we  are  about  to  come  to  some 
understanding  by  laying  down  a  &t>ntier 
on  territory  which  belongs  to  neither  of 
the  great  [Powers  concerned.  What  can 
be  more  dangerous  ?  We  shall  have,  at 
least,  no  arbitration  as  to  such  a  frontier, 
for  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  an 
Afghanistan  chief  or  a  Tartar  Khan 
were  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
the  identity  of  views  between  England 
and  Bussia  as  to  the  northern  frontier 
of  Afghanistan?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  pmicy  we  are  about  to  pursue  is  a 
most  questionable  policy.  Of  course, 
when  the  Papers  are  laid  on  the  Table 
we  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
discussing  this  question,  and  shall  be  in 
a  better  position  to  understand  what  this 
identity  of  view  is.  We  have  heard  litfle 
about  the  Estimates,  and  they  will  come 
on  for  discussion  in  due  time ;  but  I  pass 
now  to  a  question  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance—that conoemingUniversity  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland.  WTiile  giving  the 
Government  credit  for  attempti^  to 
settle  a  point  which  I  fear  they  wiU  find 

geat  difficulty  in  settling,  I  hope  this 
ouse  will  come  to  the  consideration  of 
this  question  throwing  aside  all  feelings 
— ^I  will  not  say  of  bigotry,  but  of  didike 
to  a  creed  wluch,  say  what  you  will,  is 
the  predominant  creed  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  I  shall  approach  this  question 
with  a  desire  to  do  my  duty  both  to  this 
country  and  to  Ireland ;  but  I  mudi  fear 
that,  do  what  the  Government  wiU^— not 
only  this,  but  any  other  Gbvemment-^ 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  which 
will  not  only  deprive  the  people  of  Ire- 
land of  any  advantage  from  the  advance- 

Mr.  Oibome 


ment  of  leai-nii^,  but  which  may  imperil 
the  rights  of  conscience.  In  conclusion, 
I  do  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Oovem- 
ment  will  be  content  without  urging  on 
a  ereat  number  of  measures.  What 
with  the  66  Notices  of  Motion  given  to- 
night, and  the  numerous  Bills  hinted  at 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  we  know 
what  the  end  of  the  Session  will  be.  We 
shall  pass  one  or  two  complete  measures, 
and  shall  see  a  badly  conglomerate  mass 
of  undigested  legislation*  I  hc^,  there- 
fore, the  Oovemment  will  strike  out  some 
of  these  measures  from  their  programme. 
At  any  rate  they  shall  have  my  support 
in  carrying  to  an  issue  all  good  ana  use- 
ful legislation. 

Mb.  white  said,  he  had  never  heard 
a  speech  which  if  not  so  wholly  mis- 
placed would  have  been  so  mischievous 
as  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Horsman).  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman attached  great  importance  to 
American  opinion ;  but  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  speech  upon  the  Ame- 
rican mind  ?  He  had  regretted  Uiat  tiie 
Arbitrators  had  oome  to  so  lamentaUe  a 
conclusion,  without  justice,  without  facts, 
and  without  law ;  and  it  would  go  forth 
to  tiie  world  on  his  authority,  as  well  as 
on  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentieman 
opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli),  that  the  English 
people  were  dissatisfi^  with  the  Award, 
regarding  it  with  sorrow,  if  not  abh<}r- 
rence.  Now,  he  (Mr.  White)  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  he  regarded  the  Award 
with  entire  satisfaction,  and  so  far  from 
thinking  we  had  been  assessed  at  too  high 
an  -amoimtr  be  thought  we  deserved  to 
pay  mjDfaoh  more  than  was  awarded  for 
the  natioli's  default.  [Lau^MerJX  Hon. 
Gentlemen  might  snme  ;  but  ne  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  study  this  question 
in  every  phase.  He  was  the  first  Mem- 
ber to  move  for  Papers  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Immediately  afber  me  infamous 
evasion  of  the  Alahamay  he  mov^  for 
copies  of  the  Coirespondenoe  between 
the  Commi8sionffl*s  of  Customs  in  London 
and  the  Collector  in  liverpooL  It  was 
intimated  byLocrd  Palmerston  thatthiy 
Gofvttihiment  would*  not  graoit  ihbsto 
Papers.  He  (Mr.  White)  said  to  the 
omoial  who  was  th^  memum  of  oom* 
munication  -^  *'  Are  yon  ashamed  of 
them,  then?"  The  reply  was— "Do 
you  want  t6  make  out  a  case  fbr'the 
Amerioans?"  He  (Mr.  White)  said, 
"  No,  I  do  not  wacnt  to  make  out  a  case 
for  liie  Ametioans-,-  but  I  do  wvAt  to 
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show  fhose  Bcoundrels  at  Liveipool  that 
the  eyes  of  Parliament  are  upon  them." 
The  result  was,  that  he  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  garbled  extracts  from  the 
oorrespondence.  Those,  however,  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  subject,  knew 
that  the  Goremment  had  distinct  notice 
that  such  a  vessel  as  the  Alabama  was 
going  to  leave  the  Mersey,  and  every- 
body who  had  eyes  to  see  or  ears  to 
hear  also  knew  the  object  of  the  vessel. 
At  that  time,  however,  the  builder  of 
the  Alabama  was  the  hero  of  the  hoiir, 
and  if  he  had  gone  into  the  lobby  to 
move  for  the  Papers  entire,  not  a  dozen 
Members  would  have  voted  with  him. 
Nearlv  the  whole  feeling  of  both  Houses 
and  of  that  mob  of  useless  persons  called 
society  was  in  favour  of  the  South, 
together  with  all  the  scribblers  of  the 
blood  and  culture  school.  At  that  time 
an  insulting  retort  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright) 
evoked  frantic  cheers  in  this  Hoiise.  Mr. 
Cobden's  declaration  that  we  should 
sooner  or  later  be  obliged  to  pay  for  all 
damage  done  by  the  Alabama  was  treated 
with  scorn.  He  and  those  who  thought 
with  him  were  in  a  miserable  minority, 
and  were  almost  subjected  to  insult  for 
the  line  they  took.  He  was  astonished 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Horsman),  with  his  sense  of  the  gravity 
of  the  position,  and  his  professed  desire 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  Ame- 
rica, should  have  spoken  as  he  had 
spoken  to-night,  for  he  could  have 
devised  no  better  plan  of  arousing  feel- 
ings which  all  should  wish  to  see 
buried  in  oblivion.  To  his  honour  the 
right  hon.  Gentieman  (Mr.  Disraeli) 
during  the  Civil  War  abstained  from 
saying  a  single  word  to  exasperate  the 
feelings  of  one  side  or  the  other.  He 
wished  that  some  eminent  statesmen 
on  the  Liberal  side  had  been  equally 
scrupulous;  but  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentieman,  after 
showing  this  noteworthy  sagacity,  should 
now  oepart  from  his  statesmanlike 
reticence  when  the  matter  was  really 
settied.  It  was  true  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  he  did  not  want  to  dispute 
the  decision  of  the  Arbitrators ;  but  the 
Americans  would  imderstand  that  the 
great  party  whom  he  represented  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  Geneva  Arbitration. 
As  to  tiie  San  Juan  Award,  that  question 
had  been  whoUy  misunderstood.  The 
original  Treaty  of  1842,  and  the  Oregon 
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Convention  of  1846,  showed  clearly  that 
from  the  first  the  Americans  intended  to 
have  the  Haro  Channel ;  and  the  reason 
we  did  not  so  understand  it  was,  that  in 
1 846  our  Foreign  Office  knew  little  about 
so  remote  a  part  of  the  world,  and  cared 
less.  It  believed  that  the  coimtiy 
would  never  be  fit  for  anything  but  the 
breeding  of  fiir-bearing  animals ;  but  in 
process  of  time  all  this  was  changed  by 
the  discoveries  of  gold  in  California  and 
British  Columbia.  He  could  not  help 
expressing  his  regret  at  the  way  in  which 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Horsman) 
had  referred  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Shaftesbury  (Mr.  Glyn). 
He  understood  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  been  influenced  by  the  newspaper 
comments  on  the  speech ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  during  the  Becess 
it  was  not  always  an  easy  matter  for 
newspapers  to  find  subjects  on  which 
to  comment,  and  he  felt  bound,  there- 
fore, to  protest  against  the  manner  in 
which  that  speech  had  been  dealt  with 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli) 
and  also  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Horsman)  the  Member  for  Xiiskeard. 

Mb.  LATBD  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  White)  had  now  sub- 
stantialiy  repeated  the  statements  which 
he  had  made  during  the  Becess  at  meet- 
ings at  Brighton  and  elsewhere,  where 
he  had  stated  that  he  would  have  brought 
the  case  of  the  Alabama  before  the  House, 
but  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Laird  was  able 
to  command  a  majority. 

Mb.  WHITE  said,  he  had  at  no  time 
intended  any  personal  reflection  upon 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  If  anything  he 
had  said  was  capable  of  such  an  in- 
terpretation, he  unhesitatingly  with- 
drew it. 

Mb.  LAIBD  at  once  accepted  the 
hon.  Member's  explanation.  With  re- 
ference to  the  question  as  to  who  was 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the 
Award,  he  contended  that  the  responsi- 
bility rested  with  the  Government  and 
with  their  Bepublican  supporters,  at 
whose  instigation  they  had  saicriflced  the 
interests  of  the  country  by  going  into 
an  arbitration  on  a  law  made  ex  post 
faetOf  and  on  such  admissions  and  con- 
ditions as  entitied  America  to  a  verdict. 
He  regretted  that  the  Gt)vemment  had 
not  gone  into  the  Arbitration  in  a  straight- 
forward way,  as  men  of  business  would 
have  done.    With  reference  to  the  sub- 
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jeot  of  the  AlabawMf  Mees^s. 
Brofthers  published  a  letter  in  May, 
1869,  in  which  thej  stated  their  case, 
and  ^at  case  no  one  had  attempted  to 
disprove  or  answer.  In  that  explana- 
tion,  they  suggested  that  an  inquiry 
should  be  instituted  by  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission, or  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  into  the  support  given  to 
the  North  and  South  during  the  Ame- 
rican War  in  reference  to  ships,  warlike 
stores,  guns,  ammunition,  armour  plates, 
and  the  enlistment  of  men  to  serve  for 
either  of  the  belligerents,  which  would 
tend  to  place  all  the  matters  in  dispute 
clearly  before  the  British  Parliament  and 
people.  The  Government  never  insti- 
tuted any  inquiry,  nor  -asked  them  for 
any  information  until  1871.  In  that  year 
the  Government  applied  toLairdBrothers 
to  know  if  they  could  give  any  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  &e  queistion.  In 
answer  to  that  demand  Messrs.  Laird, 
the  builders  of  the  Alabama,  supplied  to 
the  Government  copies  of  the  contracts 
and  other  documents  relating  to  the  con- 
tract and  delivery  of  the  ship.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  Gt)vemment  stated  in 
the  British  Case  that  they  had  no  reason 
to  doubt,  afker  these  documents  had  been 
placed  in  their  hands,  that  the  building 
and  deliveiy  of  the  Alabama  w^re,  so  far 
as  the  builders  were  concerned,  transac- 
tions in  the  ordinaiy  course  of  their 
business  as  shipbuilders.  Those  docu- 
ments had  been  laid  before  the  Arbitra- 
tors, and  Messrs.  Laird  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  wild  statements  c^  itinerant 
orators  and  enthusiastic  BepubEean 
Members  of  Parliament. 

Me.  GLADSTONE;  Mr.  Speaker— 
With  reference,  Sir,  to  the  treatment  of 
the  general  topics  of  the  Queen's  Speech 
I  do  not  intend  to  add  anything  to  what 
has  been  said  by  my  hon.  Friends  the 
Mover  and  Seconder  of  the  Address, 
both  of  whom  have  discharged  the  diffi- 
cult duty  they  have  undertaken  with 
great  ability,  and  in  a  manner  which 
entirely  commended  itself  to  the  ap- 
proval  of  the  House.  Perhaps,  as  I 
nave  reason  to  feel  a  q>ecieU  and  per- 
sonal interest  in  one  of  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  may  be  permitted  to  congra- 
tulate my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
East  Worcestershire  (Mr.  Lyttdton)  upon 
the  success  which  has  attended  his  per- 
formanoe  of  a  public  duty  to-day.  c&r, 
as  respects  the  general  oommento  made 
ui)on  the  various  portions  of  the  Speech, 
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m  usualfy  hApp^ns,  we  baive  ao  xetUxnt 
to  complain  of  the  tenor  of  those  oom«- 
ments.  I  will  confine  myself,  tiierefore^ 
in  the  remarks  I  am  BhMt  to  make  en-v 
tir^y  to  those  special  references  whidi 
have  fallen  from  hon.  Gentlemen,  and 
which  seem  to  demand,  from  the  im* 
portanco  of  the  questions  to  whieh  they 
relate,  some  notice  on  my  part. 

^e  first  subject  referred  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli),  whose 
appearance  in  this  House,  under  the 
present  droumstancee,  has  been  a  mat* 
ter  of  such  deep  sympathy  to  us  all, 
was  the  question  of  Irish  Education. 
And  here  I  will  deviate  for  a  moment  to 
thank  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Waterford  (Mr.  Osborne)  for,  as  I  think, 
the  wise  and  equitable  observations 
which  he  made  witii  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject I  have  no  complaint  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  waa 
treated  by  the  right  hon<  Gentleman. 
He  spoke  of  his  hopes  and  of  his  fears 
with  regard  to  the  question.  To  somor 
extent  we  are  in  the  same  predicament 
with  regard  to  Irish  education.  Both 
of  us,  at  diffi^rent  times,  have  burnt  our 
fingers  in  attempting  to  deal  with  it>  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  of  us,  in  time 
to  come,  will  use  the  best  efforte  in  our 
power  to  avoid  the  danger  we  ibrm^y 
mcurred.  However,  the  case,  although 
it  is  recognized  on  all  sides  as  difficcut, 
is  not  hopeless.  G^ie  advancement  of 
learning  in  Ireland  is  not  irreconcilable 
with  the  preservation  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  rights  of  conscience.  And  ^at  is 
not  a  merely  theoretical  doctrine, -be^ 
cause  we  have  oAe  great  exataple  of  it 
upon  record-^im  example  due  Mainly  to 
the  patriotic  energy  of  the  late  Lord' 
Derby,  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
Gt>vemm6nt  of  Lord  Grey,  and  when  he 
introduced  a  great  measure  of  populari 
education  in  Iroland,  which  undoubtedly 
did  contribute  largely  to  the  advano^* 
ment  of  learning  in  that  country,  and 
which  was  at  the  same  time  devised  with: 
the  most  careful  rogatrd  to  therigbtsiof 
conscience.  Therefore,  thou^  no  douVtt 
we  have  mueh  difficulty  b^ore  us,  we 
shall  proceed  dieeifully  in  the  wodc  ice 
have  undertaken,  relying  onlyupon  tkait 
assistance  of  Parliament  and  tbat  lair 
amountof  fiivourable  oonsidwation  which* 
we  have  experienced  on  ettier  oocastoaa 
when  we  have  endeavoured  to  edve  pro- 
blems of  great  magnit«dQ  with  respeot^ 
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Mb  to  Irelaiid  and  to  EngiUQid.  Sir,  I 
tiilnk  there  is  no  other  maib^  of  domes- 
tie  interest  to  which  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  refer.  I  will^  therefore,  at  once 
pass  to  those  paragraphs  in  the  Speech 
referring  to  foreign  politics,  upon  which 
a  variei^  of  comments  have  been  made. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli) 
expressed  his  hc^s  that  Papers  with 
regard  to  Oentral  Asia  would  be  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House;  My  hope 
is  that  those  P^ers  will  be  laid  on  the 
Table  at  a  very  early  date ;  but  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  sees  how  re- 
cent is  the  time  to  which  they  come,  he 
will  easily  imderstand  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  lay  them  on  the  Table  to- 
night. And  here,  again,  I  must  say  that 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Water- 
ford  (Mr.  Osborne)  called  attention  to  a 
subject  that  is  too  apt  to  be  overlooked 
in  oonnection  with  the  difficult  subject 
of  Central  Asia,  and  with  the  impend- 
ing Eudaan  esmedition  to  Khiva.  We 
certainly  shoula  have  thought  it  an  act 
of  great  presumption  on  the  part  of  any 
fi)reigiL  Power  to  have  dictated,  or  at- 
temj^ed  to  dictate,  to  us  the  course  that 
we  ought  to  take  with  regard  to  rdiev- 
ing  our  countrvmen  who  were  impri- 
soned in  Abyssinia,  or  to  extort  from  us 
by  pressure  any  pledge  or  engagement 
whatever  as  to  me  measures  we  might 
adopt  for  this  purpose,  or  the  conse- 
quences they  might  entail.  I  hope  it 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that — so  far  as 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  facts — ^we 
believe  that  the  causes  whi(^  lead  Russia 
to  seek  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  Khan 
of  £[hiva  ate  graver  still  than  those 
which  led  us  inta  Abyssima,  and  we 
shaE  endeavour  tp  pay  that  same  respect 
to'  the  independence  of  other  coun'bies 
—-even  when  they  are  tempted  perhaps 
for  a  moment  to  forget  it — that  we  shall 
restarain  ourselves  and  endeavour  to  pay 
to  that  independence  and  free  agency  the 
veiy  same  respect  that,  imder  like  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  exact  and  require 
to  be  paid  to  our  own. 

Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
ferred TSiy  briefly  to  the  paragra]^ 
which  toudiefi  on  the  Treaty  that  was 
signed'between  theGKyeemm^tof  France 
bimL  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  imd  he  expressed  his  hope 
that  statements  to  the  effoot  that  the 
intereete  of  British  manufacturers  had 
been  recMessly  and  ^eedlesdy  ccHupro- 
jnised  would  proive  to  be  without  ISmib- 


datiot.  I  ho^  Ihat  when  that  Trea;(y 
is  produced  it  will  be  found  that  those 
statements  are — as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman* hopes  they  may  be — unfounded. 
I  will  not  enter  into  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  or  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty,  because  it  is  an 
instrument  which  assumes  of  necessity  a 
character  of  some  complexity,  not  on  ac- 
count of  anything  that^  we  have  intro- 
duced, or  have  desired  to  introduce,  into 
it;  but  on  aocoimt  of  the  somewhat 
complex  character  of  the  variety  of  en- 
gagements under  which  France  lies  to 
foreign  Powers.  And  I  should  ^rhaps 
find  it  difficult — ^without  wearymg  the 
House  by  some  details  not  easy  of 
popular  exposition — to  convey  a  perfectly 
jusik  description  of  the  character  of  the 
instrument.  I  will  only  say  we  have 
felt  that  the  situation  of  France  was  one 
in  which  it  was  our  duty  at  least  to  take 
care  that  we  did  not  needlessly  refose 
to  concur  in  an  instrument  of  this  de- 
scription. On  the  other  hand,  we  knew 
very  well  that  there  were  British  inte- 
rests which  it  was  our  duty  to  reg^d. 
We  knew,  also,  that  there  were  general 
principles  connected  with  the  subject  of 
creedom  of  trade  of  which,  through  a 
long  course  of  ciroimistances,  we  have 
become  the  special  guardians.  I  trust 
that  when  the  Treaty  comes  to  be  exa- 
mined— a  Treaty  which  is  at  this  very 
moment  awaiting  the  judgment  on  very 
important  parts  of  it  of  the  French  As- 
sembly— it  will  be  found  that  we  have 
acted,  upon  the  whcde,  and  undoubtedly 
in  curoumstances  of  some  difficulty,  with 
no  unjust  or  warped  judgment,  and  upon, 
principles  whidi  the  House  will  not  be 
disposed  to  dispute. 

Sir,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Waterford  has  asked  a  very  simple  ques-< 
tion  with  regard  to  tiiie  paragraph  of  tiie 
l^)eedh  referring  to  the  Treaty  for  the 
extradition  of  criminals — namely,  whe- 
ther any  steps  have  been  taken  with  a 
view  to  conclude  a  similar  Treaty  witii 
Spain*  I  can  assure  my  hon.  Friend 
that  the  subject  is  under  the  considera^ 
tion  of  the  distinguished  person  who 
represents  the  Government  of  Spain  at 
the  Oourt  of  London,  and  that  commu- 
meations  upon  the  subject  are  in  pro- 
gress. And,  |>erhirt>s,  I  may  here  take 
me  opportunity  of  correcting  what  I 
think  was  a  misapprehension,  and  con- 
sequentiy  an  erroneous  statement,  on  the 
part  of  the  right  hon.  G^tleman  the 
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Meml^er  for  BuckinghainsluTe,  who  «g- 
peared  io  b9  under  the  impreasipn  that 
m  every  case  whero  an  Extradition 
Treaty  is  entered  into  it  is  necesBOry  to 
have  it  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
\ltliouph, 
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Brighton  (Mr,  White),  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  measuring  the  serious  dif- 
lerences  of  view  or  temper  wi^  which 
the  canclueion  of  the  Arbitratioii  under 
the  Treaty  of  Waahingtou  is  regarded 
by  various  Members  of  the  House.  I 
think  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  there 
should  be  variations  of  this  kind.  That 
the  whole  House  of  Commons  and  the 
'whole  country  ^conforms  at  once  and 
'  without  a  murmur  to  the  discharge  of 
-i  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us,  X  need 
not  say.  "We  have  had  froah  evidence 
of  it  in  the  tone  of  the  speeches  to-night ; 
but  no  such  evidence  was  needed.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  aaked  towards  the 
close  of  his  speech  whether  we  wero 
to  regard  the  transaction  whioh  had 
tak^n  place  as  an  exceptional  one,  to 
be  justified  by  exceptional  circum- 
'ptances,  or  as  a  Precedent  for  the 
future?  lam  bound  to  say  that,  in  my 
.opinion,  if  we  had  unhappily  the  same 
'  circumstances  again  before  us,  it  would 
be  our  duty  to  meet  them  in  the  same 
■  manner.  If  my  right  hon.  Friend  says 
— "  Are  you  likely,  without  serious  causa, 
'to  e^>oee  the  country  upon  ^very  occa- 
sion that  arises  to  the  intervention,  oven 
in  the  form  of  arbitration,  of  foreign 
Powers  in  our  concerns,  and  in  mat- 
ters touching  our  interest  and  oi^ 
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honour?" — then,  I  say  certainly  not. 

It  ia  not  as  an  alternative  for  the 
independent  communication  of  indepen- 
dent countries  that  arbitration,  is,  to 
be  preferred.  The  serious  question  is, 
whether  arhitfation  is  not  a  comparadvo 
blessing  when,  being  resorted  to  without 
the  slightest  sacrifice  of  honour,  it  bp- 
com'es  the  means  by  which  worse,  far 
worse,  r^ults  are  to  be  avoided?  And 
by  those  far  worse  results  I  do  not  only 
.refer  to  tl^e  .contingency  of  war,  .mudi 
leas  to  the  mere  cost  of  waa; ;  but  I  refer 
to  the  plant^g  of  habitual  and  perpetual 
discord  between  countries  that  every  con- 
sideration of  interest  and  duty  ought  to 
lead  into  the  closest  alliance.  .  For  the 
avoidance  of  a  mischief  such  as  this-r 
even  without  speaking  of  the  avoidancp 
of  bloodshed — arbitration,  whatever  in- 
convenience it  may  entail,  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  be  hailed  as  a  great  blessing. 
Before  parting  wiih  the  portipn.  of  the 
^^ech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  to  which 
I  have  referred,  I  may  say  I  think  he  is 
in  error  when  he  states  that  the  consent 
to  what  ho  terms  an  apology  on  o^^p9Et 
— that  is  to  sav,  to  an  .expros^n  of  re- 
gret for  the  fact  of  the  escape  of  the 
Alabama,  irrespective  of  all  questions  of 
right  or  wrong  connected  with  it — was  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  negotiation 
with  America,  [Mr.  HoRaiLUf :  "What 
I  said  was,  to  the  Arbitration.}  I  think 
it  was  not.  If  my  right  hon.  Friend 
refers  to  the  Papers,  he  will  find  that 
statement  would  not  be  home  out.  [Mr. 
HoRSHAN  :  It  occurred  at  Washington.! 
Well,  if  it  occiwred  at  Washington,  it 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  conditioit  pw- 
cedent.  The  basis  oi  the  whole,  procead- 
ing  was  to  arrive  at  an  arbitration ';  and, 
therefore,  the  request  for  an  explanation 
or  expression  of  regret  on  our  part  waa 
not  a  condition  precedent  to  Uiat  pro- 
ceeding. I  may  say,  also,  that  I  can 
hardly  r^ard  it,  and  I  do  not  regard  it, 
as  a  concession  to  America,  It  was  a 
concesaon  to  right,  to  good-feeling,  to 
international  friendship.  There  was  n/i 
desire  on  the  pa^t  of  A'^^rica  to  extort 
it.  There  was  ho  wish  on  our  part  to 
withhold  it.  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man o[^OBite  (Mr.  Disraeli)  has  referred 
to  the  nature  of  tho  dispute  hetween 
America  and  oursolves  being  referred  to 
arbitration  in  a  manner  which  leads  me 
to  apprehend  that  he  does  not  preoisely 
recollect  the. course  of  transactions  vhiui 
preceded  the  AjrbitrOitioii. ,    Tlie  ri^t 


ton.  Gentiemaiissye  tbat  those  qttestlbiifl 
■W6re"iiot,6f  H  character  i6  inapire  any 
fear  of '^^.  The  right  hbil.Geatleciaii 
used  tfiose  TTorfs  evidently  with  the 
AlahaiHa  Case  principally  in  Ms  mind. 
But  then  the  ri^hthou.OentlBman  should 
recollect  that'  it  waa  not  Great  Britain 
wliich  proposed  to  refer  the  case  of  the 
Altdtama  and  her  e^mpanionB,  if  T  may 
BO  call  them,  to  arbitration.  They  wore 
American  proposals,  which  we  were 
called  i^on  to  accent  or  to  reject.  Sijt 
-what  wore  the  other  cases  referred  to 
arbitration?  There  were  the  cases  of 
the  British  counter-claims.  Of  these, 
also,  I  fully  admit  that  they  were  not  of 
a  oharactec  likely  to  lead  to  war.  Then 
there  were  a  number  of  qnestions  con- 
nected with  tradej  transit,  and  communi- 
cation in  Canada,  with  respect  to  which, 
desirable  as  it  was  that  they  should  be 
settled,  I  may  say  that  undoubtedly  they 
fall  into  the  same  categoiy.  But  1  now 
come  to  the  case  of  uie  island  of  San 
Juan.  X  un  prepared  to  say  in  broad 
terms — and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  be  prepared 
to  say  also — that  a  question  of  contested 
territorial  right  is  the  kind  of  question 
which  might  probably  in  the  course  of 
years  lead  to  war.  Weiiad,  it  is  true, 
endeaToured  to  guaid  gainst  it  by  a 
joint  occupation  ;  but  that  joint  occupa- 
tion  was  essentially  a  provisional  atv 
rangemeht.  It  was  imptJaeible  it  could 
last  over  a  long  tract  of  time,  and  the 
end  of  that  joint  occupation  whenever  it 
occurred  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
brought  U8  W  a  crisis  ty  no  means  free 
from  th^  danger  of  the  lA'st  Extremity. 
But  I  am  sure  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, when  he  described  the  questions 
referred  to  arbitration  as  not  being  likely 
to  lead  to  war,  oould  ilot  have  liad  in  his 
mind  that  other  question  which  I  have 
not  mentioned,  .bit  *hlch  more  than 
any  among  them .  actuated  l^ie  British 
Gffvemment  in  proposing  an  arrange- 
ment of  thiq  land.  I  allude  to  the  qUes- 
tirai  of  the'  Canadihn  IHsieries.  The 
-qiiOBtiDtt  litf  the'  Canadian  Pisheri^  wks 
a  perfpethaJsoiirce  of  eiasp^atioh  ^d 
"(if 'diingei-.'.'  -Ifotayear passed  ovefoiir 
'hea^'that  was  not  attended  with  serions 
risk,  aad  the  risk  woold  continue  if  Ve 
allowed  that  state  bf  things  to  be  pT<o- 
long^.  It  was  not  the  mere  expediency 
of  settling  the  question  oh  a  basis  most 
adTitntitffeotiB,  X  think,  to  Canada — and 
tte  mwmime  portioil  or  the  counby  con- 
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ffur  itl  that'  opinioij— but  it '  was  the  de- 
sire of  jpittihg  an  end  to  a  state  of 
things  which,  if  it  did  not  involve  imme- 
diate danger,  certainly  ^as  a  standing 
danger,,  and  a  grave  and  serious  one,  of 
absolute  quarrel  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. And  here  let  me  remark  tliat  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Liekeard  is  evi> 
dently  under  aojno  error  when  he  sajs 
we  have  made  over  to  America  tlie  Cana- 
dian Fisheries,  for  which  Parliament  ha« 
to  pay  compensation.  [Ifr.  Hoksuan  : 
I  said  security,  meaning  the  guarantee 
of  the  loan.l  I  can  assure  my  right 
hon.  Friend  that  the  transaction  relative 
to  the  fisheries  has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  any  compensation  either  in  the 
form  of  moneyor  guarantee  to  be  found 
for  Canada.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  does  not  think  this  matter  of 
arbitration  is  to  be  made  too  much  of  as 
a  step  in  the  transactions  between  na- 
tions, and  I  quite  agree  with  him.  Arbi- 
tration Is  not  a  novel  invention.  Arbi- 
tration has  undoubtedly  its  own  ^ave 
and  serious  and  characteristic  difficul- 
ties; but  what  I  think  we  are  justified 
in  saying — not  wishing  to  make  either 
too  much  or  too  little  of  the  mal^ 
ter — is  this.  There  may  have  been 
particular  questions  which,  have  pre- 
viously been  made  the  subject  of  refer- 
ence to  arbitration  between  indepen- 
dent countries  of  as  great  consequence 
as  any  one  of  the  questions  which  re- 
mained unsettled  between  ourselves  and 
America.  But  this,  I  tliink,  remains 
indisputable — that  when  so  far  a  step  in 
advance  has  bCon  made,  there  has  bciin 
lio  instance  jn  which  puc^.  a  group  of 
controversies,  reaching  over  so  wide  a 
surface,  descending  so  far  into  detail, 
and  involving  in  certain  cases  such  seri- 
ous issues,  have,  by  the  joint  and  single 
act  of  two  great  countries,  been  thus 
brought  to  a  peaceful  termination.    The 
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Eules.  If  lie  means  tiiitt  he  thought  the 
result  would  not  be  injurious  in  ^e 
sense  that  we  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  pay  any  money,  I  know  not  whether 
that  was  his  personal  opinion ;  but,  im- 
doubtedly,  it  was  not  the  opinion  of 
many  others,  nor  was  it  the  opmion  pro- 
pounded on  behalf  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  Gbyemment.  My  hon. 
!EViend  (Mr.  Osbotne)  asked  us  last  jwar, 
when  he  thought  we  were  leading  the 
country  into  complications,  why  we  had 
not  accepted  the  ofPer  made  by  the  Ame- 
rican Goyemment  to  settle  the  matter  in 
the  beginning  by  the  payment  of  a  lump 
sum  ?  He  said  it  might  have  been  done. 
He  had  reason  to  believe  that  they 
offered  to  take  a  lump  sum  for  damages, 
and  tiiat  that  amicable  settlement 
amounted  to  this — ^that  they  would  have 
taken  £6,000,000  in  satisfaction  of  all 
claims ;  but,  said  my  hon.  Friend — 

"Although  Ihcy  might  not  have  objected  to 
take  £6,000,000  a  long  time  ago,  'we  cannot  get 
off  80  cheaply  now.  What  will  they  iSke 
now  r-^ 

meaning  that  nothing  but  a  very  much 
larger  sum  could  possibly  bring  the 
matter  to  a  solution  in  the  way  he  pointed 
out.  We  had  higher,  because  official, 
authority  in  the  declaration  made  by 
Lord  Derby,  when,  sjpeakine  from  this 
Bench  on  the  6th  of  March,  186B,  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Go- 
vernment to  which  he  belonged,  he 
said — 

"  I  have  never  concealed  my  opinion  that  the 
American  claimants,  or  some  of  .them  at  least, 
under  the  reference  proposed  hv  us*  *^— not  under 
the  three  Kules — "  were  very  likely  to  make  out 
their  case  and  get  their  money.  To  us  the  money 
part  of  the  affair  is  inappreciably  small,  espe- 
cially as  we  have  on  our  side  counter  claims 
which,  if  only  a  smaU  portion  of  Uiem  hold 
water" — 

[^Ironical  ohesra.']  Well,  those  counter 
claims  are  now  imder  adjudication ;  they 
are  going  fbrward,  and  very  important 
judgmeiits  have  been  given  by  the  Com- 
misdioners  who  have  t^m  in  hand.  Lord 
Derby  said — 

"  Counter  claims  which,  if  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  them  hold  water — and  you  never  can  tell 
beforehand  how  those  matters  will  turn  out — ^will 
reach  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  form  a  by 
no  means  unimportant  set-off  to  the  claims 
preferred  against  us.  But  I  think  if  matters 
were  fairly  adjusted,  even  if  the  decision  went 
against  us,  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  giudgo 
the  payment.  The  expense  would  bo  quite  woith 
incurring,  if  only  in  order  to  obtain  an  authori- 
tativQ  decision  as  to  the  position  of  neutrals  in 
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Whether  it  was  wise  or  not  to  make  that 
declaration  at  tiiat  moment,  while  the 
Arbitration  was  pendii^,  I  am  not  now 
called  upon  to  decide ;  but  as  to  the  ex- 
pectation that  was  entertsined  and  the 
value  of  the  whole  element  of  money 
payment  in  this  matter,  I  think  it  is  a 
comprehensive  and  equitable  statement 
of  the  ciise.    The  right  hon.  Qeniletnan, 
however,  when  he  said  he  did  not  appre- 
hend embarrassing  conse^encee,  pro- 
bably referred,  not  io  the  question  of 
money  at  all,  but  to  that  which  he  after- 
wards dwelt  on  at  some  length  and  with 
much  force — namely,  the  consequences, 
as  he  thinks,  of  the  three  Bules  that  were 
laid  down.   Sir,  with  respect  to  Idie  three 
Knles,  if  some  amount  <n  disadvantages 
had  been  incfurred  by  us  in  consequence 
of  their  adoption,  I  would  still  entreat 
the  House  not  too  hastily  to  oondude 
that  it  was  unwise  to  agree  to  them;« 
because,  imdoubtedly,  whatever  may  be 
true  with  respect  to  the  erpreetion  o£ 
regret,  or  the  apoloOT  as  it  has  been 
temed,  these  three  ISules  were  an  es- 
sential condition  of  proeeeding.    They 
were  an  essential  condition,  theirefore,  of 
setding  the  questions  connected  with  the 
Alabama  and  the  other  cruisers,  and  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  an  essential  condition 
binding  upon  all  the  others,  they  were 
the  essential  condition  of  settling  the 
whole  contested  subject  between  us  and 
America,  I  think,  only  to  this  extent — 
not  to  assume  tiiat  we  were  risht  in 
adopting  bad  and  embarrassing  nues  for 
the  sake  of  the  ulterior  objects  we  had 
in  view,  but  to  appreciate  Ihe  grarity  of 
the  qnestion  to  us — ^that  undoubtedly  we 
should  not  have  been  justified  in  declin- 
ing to  enter  on  the  subject  of  these  Boles 
from  any  mere  objection  of  a  secondaiy 
character,  provided  that  we  were  satis- 
fied that  they  were  sound  and  right  in 
themselves.    It  is  porfl^oily  possibk  that 
this  question  of  the  Bules  maybe  fbrther 
debated  hereafter ;  and,  ahhoxi^tiwriffht 
hon.  Geniiemanhas  exeroised  a  rightioat 
b^onffs  to  him  in  discussing  ihe  matter 
to-ni^t,  yet  it  isio  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  right  hon.  Oenfleman  tiimtthismb- 
ject  must  depend  upon  a  very  dose  ex- 
amination inieed  of  Ihe  oondtruetion  of 
terms,  and  no  general  statemeBt,  even 
though  made  by  a  Gentleman  of  iso'mnoh 
abili^  as  himself,  can  possibly  di^iose 
of  pomts  sueh  as  tlit>se  at  issue,  and  I 
will  ilknlrate  what  I  have  said  by  the 
mansMt  Id  M^Aiieh  I  am  Mtgeit^^a/det 
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tbe  statementB  of  the  right  hoa.  Ckiitld- 
maaw  He  began  by  yery  fairly  maJdng 
.ih0  adxmesiob  think  if  the  three  Botes 
had  TOoeived  at  Geneva  the  interpre- 
tation which  we  placed  upon  them, 
they  would  have  been  innoeaooB.  That 
interpretation  I  take  from  the  argu- 
ment <m  ^e  diligence  which  waa  pre- 
sented by  the  XKord  CbanceUor^  tben 
ateting  as  i^ounsel  for  England.  He 
«aid  whaM  we-had  undertaken  by  these 
Bulea  was  ihis^^to  aeknowledge  as 
a  rule  of  judgment  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Tceaty  the  undertaking  wluch  the 
Britiah  Ghoyemment  had  actually  and 
repeatedly  giyen  to  the  United  States  to 
act  upon  tibe  oonerfvuction  which  Ihey 
themsdyes  placed  upon  the  prohibitions 
of  their  own  municipal  law,  according 
to  which  it  was  coincident  in  substance 
with  those  Hules.  That  is  a  dedaration 
upon  which  we  haye  ever  stood,  and 
which,  laffirm,  has  not  been  in  any  par- 
ticular shaken  by  H^  proceedings  at 
Gtenerai  TSbe  nght  hoa;  Oentibman 
says,  Count  Sdopis  has  dedared  that  our 
municipal  law  must  be  reconstructed  to^ 
briBg  it  into  conformity  with  the  Award. 
Heore,  again,  we  are  imder  the  disad-^ 
Tanta^  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
speakmg  without  the  full  Papains  in  his ! 
hand,  had  no  power  of  giying  me  a  dis- 
tinct reference  to  the  tenns  he  had  in^ 
view ;  but  ^hat  I  think  I  can  venture  to 
say  is  tibis:*-^!  belieye  the  n^t  hon. 
Gentleman  has  entirely,  though  quite 
uniatei^Qnalty,  xodsapprehended,  and, 
theref(««,  misHrtated  ihe  wards  of  Count 
Sciopts^  and  Ihat,  on  the  contrary,  he  said  | 
our  nmnifitpal  law  as  it  now  stood  was 
in  perfect  eonformity  wi^  what  the  case 
required.  We  haye,  howeyer,  neyer 
contended,  nor  did  we  ever  agree,  that 
our  munidpel  law,  as  it  now  stands,  was 
to  be  imported  into  the  proceedings  at 
GoEieva.  What  we  agreed  iras  this : — 
We  looked  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Aisxsndr^  onae,  to  the  serious  and  im- 
portant diSiffiramies  whidi  then  asose  be- 
tween the  view  of  municipal  law  taken 
-by  ithe  drown  asd  by  the  Exeeutiye  Go- 
TCBiment  of  the  country  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  Judges  on  the  other.  Of 
oourae,  it  was  ^at  the  Judges  deekured 
which  eonalituted  the  law  <of  the  land, 
and  that  law  ve  thou^pht,  not  the  law  as 
oisr  legal  adyiaars  -viewed  it,  required 
altering.  The  w^ole  e&ct  of  our  oen- 
leeaaiota^  as  &r  astwe  knew  its-^Sbct^  with 
jRigard  to  ilherloiauiilian^  c^r  the  three 


Bulee  was  this:-^That  we  agreed  to 
treat  as  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  the 
international  law  of  the  time-— that  is, 
as  if  it  w^e  part  at  least  oi  a  i^dal 
engagement  to  America,  that  doctrine 
and  c<mstruction  of  the  munidpal  law  of 
Ikigland,  for  which  our  own  Law  Officers 
had  contended  in  the  Courts.  I  think  I 
understand  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  eo  interpreting  the  three  Eules  be 
does  not  find  that  any  yital  or  cardinal 
ol}jection  is  to  be*  taken  to  them.  But 
he  says  that  on  three  essenticd  points 
our  interpretation  of  ihe  three  Eules  was 
oyer-set  at  G^neya ;  and  he  went  on  to 
state  those  three  points.  First  of  all,  he 
says  we  were  bound  under  the  three 
Bules  to  use  due  diligence.  The  Arbi- 
trators interpreted  the  term  ''due  dili- 
gence" in  a  certain  manner,  and  we 
were  found  to  be  liable  to  make  a  certain 
payment  under  that  Bule  and  undw 
that  interpretation  of  due  diligence. 
The  ri^t  hon.  Gentleman'says  it  is  due 
to  the  Itule  that  we  were  cast  in  that 
portion  of  the  Award.  Sir^  I  deny  that 
that  had  the  slightest  connection  with 
the  substance  of  the  three  Bules.  What 
are  the  words  ''due  diligence"  but  a 
merdy  common-place  expression  of  that 
which  eyery  country  is  bound  to  use  for 
the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  obligations 
whicn  it  admits  ?  The  question  does  not 
lie  in  the  introduction  of  the  words  "due 
diligence;"  it  lies,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  extent  of  the  obligation  you  allow  to 
be  incumbent  on  you.  I  want  to  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
prepared  to  admit  that  there  is  any  obli- 
gation of  international  law  outside  of 
the  three  Eules  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
due  diligence  is  inapplicable.  It  is  the 
absolute  duty  of  eyery  country,  whateyer 
coyenants  it  enters  into,  whateyer  it  is 
boimd  to  do  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  State, 
to  use  diligence  in  doing  it.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  words  "due  diHgenoe" 
were  correctly  construedbytheArbitratore 
at  Geneya  is  a  totally  difPerent  and  wholly 
irreleyant  one.  If  we  admitted  in  any 
terms  whateyer  the  obligations  that  we 
admitted  imder  the  three  Kules,  the  same 
judgment  must  haye  been  giyen.  There 
is  no  extrayagance  in  the  words  "due 
diligence."  What  more  safe,  what  more 
innocent,  what  more  oommon-sense 
phrase  could  haye  been  adopted?  la 
truth,  they  only  express  for  a  particular 
case  the  principle  that  must  apply  to 
eyery  international  obligatioDr-^namdy, 
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tkati,  vith  dTl6  aJlowirti^  fbrthe  ocbfe* 
sibnal  faihitd  incident  td  h'aman  ftffairt, 
vigilance  and  eaamestness  of  purpose  are 
to  be  exerted  in  giving  effect  to  thbse 
obligations  which  are  admitted  to  cfxiat. 
Again,  the  right  hoh.  Gentleman  saya 
the  three  Rufes  werd  cOnstrtied  lit  Q-e^ 
neva  on  an  essential  point  in  ^  manner 
contrary  to  onf  construction  oi  them 
when  the  Arbitrator*  proceeded  to  lay 
doWn  the  dodiine  that  w^  were  inquired 
by  ihtemational  obhgation  to  make  sei- 
zure of  a  ship  which  unlawMly  escaped 
from  our  ports,  even  although  it  had  be^ 
come  a  national  ship  by  receiving  a  com- 
mission* a^  a  ship  of  war.  That  is  not 
an  acourate  account  of  the  declaration 
made  by  the  Arbitrators.  But,  un- 
dbubtedlv,  the  effect  of  their  declairation 
goes  to  this  extent — that  the  receiving  erf 
a  c6n!miission  and  becoming  a  ship  of 
^ar  in  the  cdse  of  ft  vessel  which  has 
escj^ed  in  fraud  of  oiir  laws  does  not 
purge  its  original  offence.'  The  right 
non.  OeiiAenian  then  s^  that^the  Arbi- 
tratorHii  this  respect  Construed  the  three 
Eulea  differenify  from  ourselves.  But 
that  proposition  Of  the  Arbitrators  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  thifee 
Bules,  in  which  there  is  nothing  ex- 
pressly referring  to  it ;  and  if  the  three 
Kulefi^had  not  existed,  it  v^ould  have  been 

Sist  bA  competent  for  tihe  Arbitrators  to 
eclare  thlat  doctrine.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  here  again-r-iiftturally  con- 
fining himself  to  that  ^eiietality  of  obw 
servation  which  appertains  to  the  fiwrti 
night  of  the  Sekfon-^did  not  give  the 
particular  Vordfci  On  ^liiph'  he  fouiided 
himself.  Therefore,  I'  need  hardly 
trouble  the  House  by  reading  the  three 
Kules  at  this  moment;  but  anyone 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  refer  to  them 
will  see  that  they  have  no  bearing 
on  the  question,  whether  this  doctrine  is 
a  true  dloctrine  or  untrue  doctrine.  The 
other  point  oh  which  liie  right  hon.  Gen- 
flbffl^n  fcoUght  the  decision  of  the  Arbi- 
ti'at^!)^  bad  gone  again^  nd  Vas  as^'the 
ooalliig  of-  a  shijpj  and  he'  said  that 
underlh^  decision  the  coaling  of  a  ship 
might  be  an'  ofifence.  Wly,  Sit,  the 
coming  of  a  sidp  might  be  an  ofltetice, 
qiidte  independently  cu  th6  interpretation 
of  the  Geneva  AAxtrators.  It  has  never, 
I  believe,  been  contested  by  anyautho- 
rify  that  "die  coaliuff  of  a  ^mpmight  be 
anoffi^nce.  ItiUIuependstiponthedr-* 
otunfttalnoes,  fiie^  time,  flie  manner,  the 
^antity  of  Ijlo  cotding/  ftnd'tht^pttr|^oM 
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fbr  whidi  it^is  oenriedcm;  and,  titere«' 
fOre,  fiie  Arbitrators  liave  notlaid  down 
the  dOctrinie  as  supposed  by  liie  right 
hon.'  Gentleman.  They  have  stated  tka 
doctrine  as  to  th«  coaling  of  a  ship  in 
terms  that  aare  general.  Idonotloiow 
whether  it  is  neoessa^  for  ine  toread 
them  Or  not^  but  those  terms  haveno* 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  the  three 
fiules.  B^re  the  three  Eules  the  doc- 
trine as  to  coaling  was  understood,  and 
liie  right  hoUb  Gentleman  must  entei^ 
into  a  very  difBarent  kind  of  argument 
from  that  which  he  has  made  to-night  if 
he  undertakes,  to  show  either  that  the 
Arbitrators  have  laid  down  the  prin*- 
ciple  that  tho  coaling  of  a  ship  caa 
become  what  everyboay  knew  it  mieht 
become  long  befbre  tiiie  three  Bules^ 
or  that  it  has  any  oonnectian  with 
the  introduction  of  tnose  Bules.  What 
I  take  to  be  really  the  case  is  tins 
— that  l^e  tenn  '< due  diligence"  has 
been  subjected  by  llie  AxSttrators  at 
Ghaneva,  in  the  exercise  of  their  jndgw 
ment,  to  whai*  som^  may  think  a  rather 
rigid  construction.  And  l^e  rigidity  of 
tiwt  constrtiction  is  not  a  whit  greater,  if 
it  id  no  whit  lesd,  i^an  the  construction 
whidi  might,  and  which  in  all  likelihood 
would — I  might  almost  say  must — ^ha(vo 
been  adopted  if  the  words  ''due  dili- 
gence "  had  not  appeared  in  the  Bule 
at  all)  because  the  aoetrine  of  due  dili^ 
gence  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the 
Kule,  but  applies  to  the  fulfiimtot  of  all 
international  obligations.  But  before 
we  complain  of  the  three  Bulee,  let  us 
donsider  hbih  isides  of  the  case.  If  a 
strict  doctrine  has  be^n  laid  down,  and 
if  the  first  conse^uenee  of  that  is  ^at 
we  are  called  upon  to  pay  money  which 
under  a  doctrine  more  relaxed  we  should 
not  have  had  to  pay,  the  fisfcot  of  such  a 
strict  doctrine  boring  been  laid  down  is 
animp<M^tant  fiEuit  in  tile  history  and  in 
the  gradnid  formation  of  international 
law.  But  though  the  first  effeet  of  that 
doctrine  ihay  be  ttttfotonrable  to  ois  in 
the  sense  <)f  Tequiring  from'  us  %  certain 
paymentof  money,  I  wanl^te  know^whe-^ 
ther  l&e  House  in  general  is  of  ^onmion, 
or  whether  the  ri^t  hon^Q^fittleandi 
himself  is'of  -opisiien,  that  tlie  strict  ea- 
forottnent  ef  the  doolrine  of  due  diHgenee 
in  the  execution  of  intetnational  oblige* 
tions,  even  if  pushed  to  haarshnesaagnmst 
uB^'-whiGh  I  de  not  BOgr  it  has  been^^in 
a  pai^nlar  dase  is-  a^  deslaofntion  vr^a 
meMutd'  'ulnib?Miable4iy  liie  ptaMnesI 
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iiitote8td<cf:t}ustcOTitita;7*??rIa  tbdr  s^^ioa 
way/iii  regBxd  to  Jihjerdootxjktt^pii  wbioh 
tiia  ziglil2  hooi;  OeqtldBiait  diktod  witb 
great  fonoeihat/th^l  offonK^  <>£•  a^sldp 
-wiidoh  [kas  Cbscapod  firoDot  a ,  iieutral  port 
IB  &uid)  of  thfe  laws  of  ^e  isu^utral  coupr 
ikiy  is  fijot-purgied  -li^  Jiorsubseq^eo^t  re^ 
oeptioiL.df-.ftiOomBiji$$i9jLias  .a  dup  of 
war,  trndoubtodly  that  propositioii  is  oi^o 
of  the  very. gravest  importufioe.  BvA 
the  thmg  wfaidi  it^isAesgeAti^  for^  metto* 
observe  is  ithab  it  has. no  comii9ction  ^hatr 
erer  with  the  tharee  iRulea.i  Beyond  this 
I  would  say  tha<t  it  is  not  estaiblishedi  it 
oamiot  be  ntade  iBitemational  lawj  by 
ibie  piroceedings  of  the  Arbitrators^  The 
judgment  of  the  Ajtbitrators  in  regard 
to.it  is  among  whatmay  beoalledthe 
dicfa  iopieMiwn  ;  it  ia  a  graye  judgment 
given  in  a  paortaoular  ease,  an^  a  faet  iox 
tibie  oonsideration  of  future  tribunoJA*  It 
may  be  ri^ht,  or  it  may  be<  wrong.  It 
may  be  saidtilijat  we  hare  siuffeired  by  it 
to.  a  oertadn  Uibited:  extent ;  bu^t  Iiam  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  A:rbil3fator& 
heure  Inflioted,  even  in  that  setose, .  ap.  ix\^ 
jury  oai  Iha  pemfiisflfent  interests  of  J^Ing- 
land;'  while  I  contend  that,  whether 
they  have  or  have  nx>t,  their  dictum  was 
a  maitter  which  it  was  ^e  to  them  to 
deliver,  but  wMch  was  Hjot  chargeable 
upon  the  thr^ee  Bules  agreed  upon  be- 
t\^«ein  ikiglAQd  and,  America^  atid  whJich 
tiie  right  hon*  0eiilleo3ian  himself  has 
no%  by  any  difltinet ,  logical  argument 
attempted  to  show  was  ocmnected  with 
the  three  Bules.  SSjierelore,  not  regard- 
ing the  present  aa.an  occasion  on.  which 
the  knatter  can'  h^  bolted  to  the  bran,  I 
oontentmyaelf  with  a  counter  assertion 
in  reply  to  the  assertions  of  the  right 
hon.  <3iMLtleman.  But  the  right  hon, 
Gentlranan  having,  as  he  thought,  estab- 
lished the  doctrine  that  these  three  Btdes 
are  to  be  the  source  of  infinite  oonfosion, 
and  tdiat  Count  Sclopis  had  declared  that 
they  woold  require  an  alteration  of  our 
mimidpal  law^*ra  thiqg  which,  if  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken,  Co»nt  Sclopis 
nflveT'  dedared  lat,  ail — ^the  right  hon. 
Qt^itlemail  asked;  what  course  we  are 
prepaoredito  take. in  referenoe  to  the 
tiume  I  lEhiies.  Wellj  that  oourse  has 
been  defined:  for  lis,  and  has^  I  may  aay, 
beoom^  a  matter  of  imtematiooaal  engage- 
suntj'  We  UBidertook  witkAmericai  in 
regard  to  these  Bules>  which  the  two 
couninrieil  had  aanreed  to  as  likely  to  im- 
prove.an<iiiE)]iear  jthe  b^iaofi^jtfiin^Atio^aji 


tiqu  .whjcih  we  jointly  entertained  that 
their,  adoption  would  be  favourable  to 
th(E^  fi>zmatioA  of  a  soui^  code  of  mari- 
time law  on  the  duties  of  neutrals 
thrpughout  the  world ;  and  conseq  uently 
in  the.6th  Artide  of  the  Treaty,  the  con- 
cluding words  were  that  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  a^gree  to  observe  these 
Euies  as  between  themselves  in  future, 
and  also  to  brin^  thepa  to  the  knowle4g;e 
of.  other  marituue  Powers  and  invite 
them.to  accede  to  them.  Well,  in  pur- 
suance of  that  undertaking,  the  British 
Qovemment  did  some  months  ago  for- 
ward a  recommendation  of  this  kind  to 
the  allied  Powers,  We  have  not,  I  think, 
in  any  case,  as  far  as  I  know,  yet  re- 
ceived a.  defiiute  reply  on  the  subject  of 
these  Eules.  [A  laugh']  .  Do  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen feel  any  surprise  at  that?  I 
must  say  I  think  it  is  a  question  not  of 
legislatmg  as  we  legislate  here  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  we  c^  pass 
to-4ay  and  undo  to-morrow,  but  we  are 
legisjlating  foi;  the  intenjiationel  concerns 
of  the  world,  and  establishing  a  general 
consent  of  nations,  which  no  one  or  no 
two  of  them,  once  they  are  established, 
will  be  able  to  undo.  Therefore,  for 
each  of  these  coxzntries  to  say  it  wiU 
take  a  few  months,  or  even  many  months, 
to  consider  .whether  it  will  accede  to 
these, ]^ules  would,  I  think,  only  be  a 
most  reasonable  and  proper  proceeding 
on  its  part.  I  can  assure  mv  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Waterford  (Mx,  Osborne) 
that  there  was  no  intention  on  our  part 
in  the  composition,  pf  this  Speech  &om 
the  Throne  to  sing  a  p^can  over  those 
proceedings.  I  should  be  sorry  to  ap- 
pear to  exa^erate  or  over-colour  the 
statements  with  regard  to  this  Arbitra- 
tion. I  must  say  it  appears  to  me,  speak- 
ing generally,  but  without  an^  exception 
almost,  that  it  has  been  received  by  the 
country  at  large  in  the  light  which  rea- 
son and  justice  would  recommend.  It 
is  not,  certainly,  particularly  agreeable 
to  find  witii.regara  to  San  Juan,  of  how- 
ever little  consequence  that  island  may 
be,,  tha^t. the  construction  of  an  instru- 
ment was  against  us  when  we  believed 
it  would  be  in  our  favour.  It  is  not 
particularly  agreeable  to  have  to  pay 
monej  to  a  foreign  Power,  even  though 
certain  results  may  be  obtained  which 
ane  not  unfavourable  to  our  own  perma- 
nent interests.  The  good  sense  of  the 
cpimtEy  h^  however^  I  think,  at  once 
paw^  yxjv  c4l  tiies^e  .seopndaigr  m^rfi^^ 
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0ome  cf  irhidi  aire  soaroely  worOiy  of 
considomfcion ;  and,  looking  to  thie  large 
intevesta  of  hmnanity  and  dvilization 
involyed  in  this  mode  of  dealing  with 
international  disputes,  taking  the  good 
and  the  bad  together,  has  amved  at 
the  conclusion  that  if  it  be  not  in  eT^ry 
respect  precisely  what  we  eould  wish, 
yel  it  is  a  thdng  to  be  heartily  welcomed 
and  embraced  on  account  of  the  principle 
whidi  it  tends  to  consecrate  aad  establish, 
and  the  OTils  which  it  may  operate  to , 
remove. 

Mb.  GATHOENB  HAIUDY  :  I  very 
r^uctantly  trespass  upon  the  House, 
because  I  know  the  disposition  to  vote  at 
onee  an  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech 
fromtiie  Throne ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  points  Uiat  have  been  raised  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  DisraelL)  e^ear 
t<nne  to  be  so  important  tibat,  if  the  House 
will  bear  with  me  for  a  short  time,  I 
should  like  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  comments  whicL  have  been  made 
upon  them  by  the  right  hon.  GeAitleman 
who  has  just  sat  down.  As  -to  tite  past, 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  sinele  word, 
because  last  year  the  Treaty  had  been 
ra,ti£ed  and  the  [Rules  had  been  estab- 
lished before  Parliament  had  any  means 
of  interfering  with  th^o,  and  Parliament 
barring  taken  no  step  with  respect  to 
them  last  year,  and  ine  Award  having 
been  made,  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
would  be  ineonsistent  with  the  diraity 
of  tiliis  House  or  with  that  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  it  particularly  to  cavil  at  the 
result.  At  the  same  time,  we  have^  I 
think,  a  very  grave  question,  befojfe  us, 
as  I  find  now  nrom  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  that  these  Eules  have 
been  submitted  to  other  nations  with  a 
view  to  their  adoption.  I  cannot  help 
remarking  that  if  these  Bules  are  to  be 
submitted  to,  it  must  be  because  they 
introdooe  something  that  is  new  into 
international  law.  The  right  hon.  Oen- 
tieman^  indeed,  tells  us  that  these  Bules 
merefy  oarry  out  that  vhidh  we  ware 
prepared  to  caaryout  befere;  buA  if 
that  be  so^  isit  not  eomewhat  renuvk- 
aUe  that  it  was  deemed  rto  be  neeeesary 
on  the  part  df  ih»  British  GovernBoient 
to  protest  i&  the  Treaty  that  these  Bules 
were  &ot  in  Ibroe  when  the  aUagfed 
offence^  waa  said  to  have  been  eomailted, 
but  wereBulea  estaUishedfof  the  purpose 
of  the  speeial  imiquiry  7  But  I  should 
prefer  to  state  the  oaae  in  language 
whidi  as  sot  m J  own.    I  entiiriy  ooBoor 
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in  the  eulogy  which  has  been  passed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Waterfevd 
fMr.  Osborne)  on  Lord  Ohief  Justice 
Oockbum.  I  cannot  read  his  Judg- 
m^it  without  a  feeling  <tf  surprise  and 
astonishment  at  the  ability  which  it 
disjdays,  as  well  as  the  enormous  amount 
of  labour  which  must  have  been  ex- 
pended upon  it.    He  says — 

**  We  have  the  one  party  denying  the  prior 
existence  of  the  Roles  to  which  it  now  consents 
to  submit  as  the  measnie  «f  its  past  obHgatioaB, 
while  the  other  virtually  admits  the  foaao  thia^, 
£or  it '  agrees  to  observe  the  Bules  as  between 
itself  and  Great  Britain  in  future,  and  to  bring 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime  Powers, 
and  invite  them  to  accede  to  them/  all  t^hich 
wooldplainlybesaperfiuemsandvadnif  these  Rules 
already  formed  ps^  of  the  existing  law  recog- 
nized as  obtaining  among  nations.*' 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  complained 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  speaking  of 
Extradition  Treaties  being  conJQrmea  by 
statute,  but  he  was  correct  in  substanec, 
for  they  are  submitted  to  the  Law  Offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  to  see  whether  they 
exceed  the  statute  on  the  subject,  and 
therefore  they  are  made  in  eonformity 
with  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  not  ab- 
solutely in  the  discretion  of  the  Executiye 
of  the  day.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  that  arbitration  itself  is  a  great 
blessing,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  it 
we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  submit  to 
a  great  deal.  Well,  I  admit  that  we 
ought  to  do  a  great  deal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaixung  the  settlement  of 
disputes  by  arbitration,  and  I  think 
the  GoTemment  of  which  I  was  a 
Member  took  that  view  when  they  them- 
selves proposed  it  on  what  I  bolievo 
to  have  been  an  honost  and  true  prin- 
ciple. But  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man quotes  my  noble  Priend  Lord  Derby 
as  having  made  the  statement  which  ho 
quoted  with  ren>ect  to  the  possibility  of 
our  incurring  a  loss  while  no  doubt  every 
one  must  have  contemplated  that  there 
might  be  a  decision  against  us,  it  must 
be  Dome  in  mind  that  that  dedsio^  must 
have  been  baaed  on  the  existing  inter- 
jiatiojQial  laWf  and  not .  ujpon  the  Jlules. 
My  noUe  Priend  said  it  was  ,(4  the 
utmost  importance  to  obtain  adecialon 
on  the  existing  intemationfd  laWt  ftnd 
so  said  Lord  C3^ef  Justice  Cockbum — 

<at  IB,  I  csdnot  but  tUnk,  to  be  legMlted 
(hat  the  whole  iulyoctHnuitter  ol  Ihit  great  Mu- 
test in  respect  of  law  as  well  as  of  fa^  was  not 
left  open  to  ns,  to  bo  decided  according  to  the 
tree  pnxtofples  tctia  ttdefl  of  intemstianal  law 
la  to«osi4ttd  JWnAl^g  •  «swiig>  iiilioMy  andi  the 
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duties  and  obligiiionfl  usiiig  out  of  lheu,at  Die 
time  when  th«ee  alleged  eatiftes  ol  com^AUit  are 
^aid  to  have  aps^" 

Now  that  ia  preciBely  what  Lord  Stanley, 
thea  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
said  in  thia  House.  The  ri^ht  hon. 
GkAtlemaa  went  on  to  say  that  he  would 
2iot  deny  that  a  r^d  view  had  b^en 
taken  by  the  Arbitrators  of  the  question 
of  "due  diligenoe,"  and  the  words,  he 
told  the  House,  were  such  as  came  in 
everywhere  and  had  always  to  be  con- 
sidered. But  if  that  be  so,  why  were 
those  words  so  specifically  introduced  into 
the  Ti'eaty  ?  "Why  was  a  force  given  to 
them  in  we  Treaty  which  had  never  been 
giTMi  to  them  elsewhere?  And  why, 
^  they  previously  existed,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  informs  us,  did  there 
arisen  this  diffieolty  among  the  Arbitrators 
in  deciding  upon  them?  I  refer  once 
more,  and  I  hope  for  the  last  time,  to 
Lord  Oiief  Jtistice  Oodtbum,  who  says — 

**Wheu  WQ  proceed  to  apply  pi;acticaUT  the 
r  tost  of  *due  duigence'  to  tke  conduct  oi  the 
'Cbvemment,  tiie  anomal^r  of  the  present  posi- 
'  tk>ti)  to'i^Gk  I  advei^ted  in  the  outset,  makee 
•  itsell  sensibly  felt.  As  I  have  shown'  upon 
abundant  au&ority,  the  equipping  of  a  ahip  for 
sale  to  a  belligerent  in  the  way  of  trade  was  at 
the  time  in  qiXedtion  no  offence  against  the  law 
of  nations  or  a  violation  of  heutaulity,  though  it 
was  an  office  agadnst  the  law  ol  Grreat  Britain. 
The  Govomxnent  was  under  no  obli^tion  to  a 
belligerent  to  enforce  ihfi  law  for  his  benefit, 
and  incurred  no  liability  to  such  belligerent  for 
not  doing'so  so  long  as  the  law  was  not  enforced 
against  the  latter  any-  more  than  against  his 
aittny*'' 

My  rig^it  hbn.  Friend  then  was  quite 
justified,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  remarks 
which  he  made  on  this  question  of  '*due 
diligence,"  and  on  the  danger  6f  every- 
thing being  strained  to  the  advantage  of 
the  belligerent  and  against  the  harmless 
neutral.  It  is  fixing  in  fact  on  neutnds 
an  obligation,  not  for  their  own  benefit 
or  the  beneiSt  of  ttieir  citizens,  but  s(dely 
for  the  benefit  of  thoiie  wl^o  disturb  the 

Seace  of  Ihe  worid,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
le  Kulete  6ught  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
of  pes6eM  nations,  and  not  entlrelr'fbi^ 
ihe  b^trefit'  6t  bt^figerenta.  '  Th6  Ohan- 
tjello^  of  the  ^itoheduer '  said,  ind^, 
\  that' the  decision  of  -me  Arbitrators  was 
'  not  Trinditig  in  the  future ;  but  he  did 
not  say  that  the  Boles  were  not  binding. 
fie  Bupposes  that  the  Arbitrators  have 
gone  out  of  l&e  Bules  altogether,  and 
nave  ffiven,  not  an  interpretation  of 
them,  out  have  added  something  to 
thaai,aii'th0».4»«iijaeeount,  and  xq^ 


that  based  thrir  decision.   If,  however, 
my  right  hon.  Friend  will  refer  to  the 
Award,  he  will  find  that  the  whole  de- 
cision is  stated  to  be  based  on  Ihe  Bules, 
which  alter  international  law  and  raise 
very  great  diffiotdties  hereafter,  if  you 
accept  the  intetpretation  of  the  Arbi- 
trators.   The  Arbitrators  interpreted  the 
words  "  due  diligence"  not  as  they  were 
interpreted  by  the  counsel  for  this  coun- 
try—not as  they  were  interpreted  by  Ihe 
British  Government— not  as  they  were 
interpreted  by  Sir  Boimdell  Palmer,  as 
having  reference  to  the  municipal  law  of 
England.    That  is  to  say,  that  in  exer- 
cising "due  diligence"  you  were  not 
bound  to  find  a  new  municipal  law  for 
the  purpose,  but  to  use  such  diligence  as 
on  a  reasonable  belief  of  certain  things 
happening  you  thought  you  were  bound 
by  your  municipal  law  to  use.     You 
were  not  boimd  to  take  the  initiative,  to 
search  or  to  inquire,  but  you  were  to  !re- 
ceive  infbrmation,    and  you  were   not 
bound  to  act  on  that  information  unless 
you  thought  it  was  likdy  to  lead  to  a 
oonviotion.    If  you  weris  of  opinion  that 
it  would  result  in  an  acquittal,  it  Was 
not  your  duty  in  the  discharge  of  **  due 
diligence  "  to  proceed.      If  you  brought 
a  case  before  me  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try and  a  judicial  acquittal  took  place, 
it  was  argued  by  our  couns^  that  in 
such  a  case  it  was  quite  clear  that  this 
country  was  no  longer  responsible.    It 
was  also  ai^ed  by  him  that  if  our 
subordinates  at  a  distance  acted  without 
or  against  instructions,  or  against  ^e 
wishes   of  the  Government  at  home, 
we   were  not  responsible.       And   yet 
these  points   were  decided  against  us. 
Acoormng  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
statement,  we    have    submitted    these 
Bules  to  foreign  States  for   their  ap- 
proval.   What  I  desire  to  know  is,  whe- 
ther we  have  submitted  them  with  an  in- 
terpretfiUion  as  oontained  in  our  Case 
attached  to  them^  or  with  the  interpreta- 
tion whidh  hifi  been  put  upon  them  by 
the  ArUtratoh  f    If  we  have  rabmitted 
tlie  Bules  to  iSoreign  States  wiliiotrt  an- 
neadxig  either  into^retation  to  them, 
then  I  say  that  we  have  done  still  worse, 
because  we  have  thrown  loose  upon  the 
weiM  a  questioii  wMc^  may  bnng  still 
greater  ectnplicstions  tqpon  us.    What 
say  Ae  AmtratorB  upon  the  point  of 
'*  dne  diligtooe  ?"    They  say— 
^Pde  diliff^M  is  itl  exact  ^ropoirtibn  tO  the 
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awr  At  tttiboame/  we '  'aM '  i>«spUn^l6 
Fbv  her  acts  &DiAtiuit1iime.  iMted;  I  4* 
not  herb  ooniplaia  of  the  interpnet&ti'oa 
[hat  th»  Arbitraton  horo  put  upon  theee 
Rules;  alll  say  ig  fhattiiecouiiti^oiigfai 
^roughly  t4)  underfltaad  b«r  exact  posi- 
ion  nudes  them.  On  oil  these  poliito,' 
ihaii' ' '  faion  of  judgment  whera  there 
[ft  no  flroMit  mtgUgmtia,  l^e  nan-seiKUra 
sf  veasda  wherei^e  dvidmce  ia  insnfS* 
liaat '  for' condetunatioii,  "Where  ihen  is 
[odifial'  miscarriage,  where  tll0r«  Bve 
ictB  of  Bubordinatee  at  any  distance, 
(There  there  is  a  delay  fcr  the  pimws^ 
jf  inpestigatiiig  the  fecta,  Mid  w^iere 
MmmiBsioned  ships  are  permitted  to 
lepcvt  or  to  coal,  the  nentral  conntry 
is  to'  be  held  lesponaible  in  fiiture. 
Nov,  all  I  ask  of  the  Government  is 
irhetiier,  in  sabmitting  these  Bulee  to 
foreign  Goremmento  for  th*ir  ae- 
ueptanee,  they  h&TO  i^aced  the  same  in* 
tsrpretation  upon  them  that  has  been 
adopted  b;  the  Arbitrators.  Is  it  rea- 
wxiable  that  we  should  stand  for  ih4 
fetaDft  on  such  a  ftnmdation,  and  ongbt 
we  not  «t  ofioe  to  frame  new  Bules,  or 
fix  upon  these  a  meaning  more  ixtOc- 
sonant  with  justitie,  in  concert  witb 
America  f  If  it  is  bad  that  the  tew 
riionld  be  donbtM  «('  all,  it  is  far 
worse  that  it  should  be  doabtfiil  after 
the  decision  under  wineh  it  has  been 
given.  In  fatnre,  if  we,  witJiont  protest 
or  explanation,  agree  to  be  judged  b;^ 
these  iRuUe,  no  Arbitarators  can  escape 
from  putting  the  some  interpretatidti 
upon  them,  as  the  Geneva  Arlntnitord 
did  ;  neither  woald  it  be  O^n  to  ua;  sift cV 
having  so  submitted  to  the  An'ard,  to 
take  exde^tioo  to  the  interpretation.  I 
ooms  now  to  the  so6ond  point — that  of 
shipB  which  have  escaped  frdm  tihis 
Donntiy  by  fraud,  and  which  have  sub- 
eeqneutly  been  comzoisAoned,  re-enter- 
ing. our  ports.  We  hare  been  toldtfcat 
ilk  such  a  esse  we  are  bound  to  aeiao 
Omm.  That  may  be  the  cafie' tmddr  the 
UBW  Bules ;  but  I  maintsan  that,  aocord- 
ilig  to  the  intematiooal  laW  that -Wail 
in' force  in  ises^  we  w«r»  ndt  ohiyucf 
b6und  to  swiej  buthadnotth^  pt>V^  W 
a  oonmuMiolied  sbip  beloBfftng' -^ 
'"-  eduntiy  wtrico  Was  lU  ofli- 
\a  right  ban.  G«nti«mati  nya 
that  &e  ArbitraliNW  held  tHat  WetdiQutd 
hava  bSKL  justified  in  seiras^  Bu«h  a 
Tend  cm  gensisl  priadples,  and  quite 
indapMkdttiUy  of  ttM  nMr  Bules ;  and 
tbe  rigbfc  lMm.-1ta:ktkinsa'  (tartber  t»yi 
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ttLKt^ia  Qsdar.tooanTioTit  tboldBoinaii 
JA  lutoxeof  the  Axbiiicajlwra,  wenoednot 
aJtor-oiir.iikUTii(^alla,w.  .But  I  msdaf 
tain,'  on  the  coatracy,  tliat:  tfndto  our 
IV>reign  Balistnieat  Act  of  tliaittma  it6 
could  not,  Aad  bbiIoe  that  tif  ,1870:^ 
oannot  Boba  <a  comtmsaioned  sbip  of  vex, 
vliicli  ifi  is  taTsee  .epemaliy :«x8mpt«d 
from  eaob' seizura ;  and,  moreorer,  that 
it  would  b&  iwdly  for.  the  intetestB  of 
peaoe  .that,  we.'Shouid  attempt  .to  exentiae 
the  i%ht  of  .razing*  aa  ansed  resssl 
-whioh  itught;h^peii  to-  be  ifi  our<  ports. 
Xhepe  who  ha*©  ^onunJeuonvd.  and  riot 
those  tWi  on;  boEurd  haFe  beoome  re- 
f^oneible.  Then,  aa :  to  the  coding  of 
yaw^.  It  is  tru«  that  coaling  under 
cartain  aircuzoBt^iceB  may  be  a  bieaoh 
of  neubra^^..  <  But  iisi  it  not  notonoufa 
thai  .  the  United  States  deUbevately 
aad  Qoostantl;  used  lOW  p(«ts  for  tha 
pttrposa  of  cqaling.?  Now,  the  ^raand 
pn  which  tilie  Geneva  [Tnibuaal  had  , ar- 
rived Eittheiide<ii0WDitraa:thid-4ikatit)o 
belligareut'WAS  ,ta.,bb  aUowed  tomafce 
KMiof  iany  of  our.poBtsi  fbEthepiu^Ba 
tj£  jeft^blishing  .&  baoe  of.  opexatiaDB 
against  a«otfirNc  .beIligeT«it:  fiat  thejr 
go  «o  &tr  as  to  say  that  the  sot  of  ooal- 
ing  by  any  vessel  aapposed. to  foe  in  the 
mteiQBt  of  a  belligetaKt  may  be  a  breacli 
vfoeutraUty.  £f ow,  Six  Bonndell  Palmev, 
in  his  fiqal  argtuoent  hefoo'a  thia  Tribn- 
nal,  contend^,  on  ithfr,  cantretry,  that 
qoaling  .wospflrfectiy  'admiaaUe,  aikl  re- 
ifiiT«d  to  ,ti)«. .  pinMiioe  of  tho  United 
States  as  a  juatificatioafor.thiayienraf 
1^  matter.  .Notwithstiinding,  htywana, 
all  ithe  labib.  Krg|)i'i^ta  Ihat  weie -offered 
againei,  AndtnuDg  ;  this,  ^piactiie  dm  ihe 
fategory  of.'iU^;al  acts,  'Uw'  A^rbitratars 
have  inada  thedr.Award  in  a.oontcaiy 
SEunse.  If  this  in.terpretataon  of  our  irole 
be  aoquieBced  in  generally,  it  would  have 
the  effect  .of  imakine.  neutTalii7  so  bnr- 
eLens<nne  thatiitwotLld/be  dniostimpoe' 
sible  to  observe  it  striotly,  aad  people 
vontd^pnefEO!  going  ta  war  ra£hei  ithan 
beibanni  ,to,i«idbwe  Ho  it.  What'm 
waBte4<:waa,,biUT  of: nentraliily whii 
nMght  be  ifu}fbUeti;wifiioat3tnpoaiBg>nny 
SH^  .bufdeDfr  npt>S  ^the:  people  iaa.  ^ha 
Bui^^  ^1  iotfufffOted  by  ^  Geneva 
^>iJ)un^.muBt.cfreate.  ..  Do  not  let  us 
give  n^  anjitiuiig  wluoh  unduly  curtails 
^H  le^Himal^  BteadOBi-  i  Xi«(  na  'hava 
a|eAKi  defiuitei  and  deoieivM  laagitage 
to  wjhsit  aroot^whAtjarenot  OUT  ptooiae 
et^^atiopsi  We  aiiust  notibebotmdin 
sofl^  -^Uspfflia&t..n0tt«8  ibjr:  ^a.  loose 
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iBgs  nsed  by  the  C%aaoellor  of  the 
:eqaer  in  interpreting  theee  Bulea. 
It  is  not  only  our  own  interest,  but  also 
th?  interest  of  all'  Nations  with  irfiom 
We  enter  into  treaties,  that  their  mean- 
iiig  should  bo  as  dear  and  as  explicit 
a'a  it  IB  possible  for  words  to  make  u^m. 
Ma.  YEENOM'  HAEOOTJET:  "What 
has  b&en  stated  to-night  must  convince 
every  hon.  Member  that  this  matter  re- 
cftrires  a  great  deal  more  consideratiDn 
tban  it  has  hitherto  received  or  can  re- 
ceive "to-night.  '  It  1b  quite  plain  from 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down  has  said,  that  very  grave 
c^uestlone  have  been  raised  which  may 
influence  the  peace  of  the  world.  If  we 
oould  aecept  the  yieW  of  this  Arbitration 

Sit  forward  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
xcjjequer  at  G 
ritative  dedarBt 
yet'  fiinuBhed, 
have  been  spa 
trthers  Vhich  i 
Tba  Chancellor  < 
characteristic  Is 
Arbiti'ation'  was 
it  dldnot  depen 
law  *hatfeTi9r ; 
haphazard  for 
that  object  bei 
end  of  it;  thai 
mjlfe ;  that  it  wf 
that  was  aaid  at 
Jf  -we  could  ha^ 

matter  we  should  have  been  spared 
ipuch  5ifEi;ulty,  and  WO  might  have  been 
spared  this  discussion  and  all  those  which 
must  necessarily  follow  on  future  atagea 
of  the  procBecungS,  That  speech  was 
delivered  shortly  after  the  Award  was 
published,  when  it  is  not  very  gra- 
tifying to  be  adjudged  to  have  done 
wrong  and  then  to  have  to  pay  a  lai^ 
sum  of  money;  It- was  extremely  im- 
portaltt  that  th^  tranaaotion  should  bo 
placed  in  its  true  light,  in  order  that  the 
people  bf  Eilgland  should  be  reconciled 
to  the  Award;  but  the  Chancellor  of 
tha  fitcbequer  approaches  this  "grave 
Mibjeot,"  as  he  describes' it,  in  these 
words: — 

"  I  have  no  doaU  in  the  wwld  that  Hi  »  mors 
question  of  the  law  of  natioiiB,  we  were  alto. 
getlur  in  the  ligliti  that  ttie  Ion  dt  natioSfl  was 
entire^  in  oar  :fa!n)iiT.  and  ttuib  lioAiag  oauld 
have  tesa  eitnictcd  ojv  tjait  grouii4,"  . 
If  ihe  lanr  oAnations  was  entirely  in  our 
&vopzv  'why  "wwe  >  -we'  ptOBOunc«d  1o 
bai  iniitiw.-wrovg^,  Aad  ordered  to- pay 
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jtditmii^ 


TfCOaOfONBi^  [ !       Aiauit  iU>Ar^U  ISSm 


£B,flOO,(Hmr     The   Ohanodlor  of  ihd 

EzohAqiwr  explams  that  extraardinaiy 

position  in  tine  way.    H«  aaya^— 

'*  We  adopted  not  Ihe  line  whidh  is  taken  by 
litigants  vhen  they  oppose  each  other,  but  the 
line  which  is  taken  by  friends  vhen  Ihey  have 
a  quarreL  We  did  not  eare  to  investigate  too 
narrowly  as  to  the  question  of  the  law  of  nations, 
which,  after  all,  is  no  law  at  all,  which  has 
issued  from  the  mind  of  no  Legislatme,  iHkich 
is  mearely  a  coUeettsn  e£  customs  oiften  oKeatod 
in  a  manner  which  would  not  bear  very  strict 
investigation." 

["  Hear,  hear ! "]  The  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  who  says  <'hear"  is,  like  me,  a 
Mend  of  peaoe ;  and  I  would  advise  him 
and  those  who  join  with  him,  in  the  in- 
terests of  peaoe  and  in  the  interests  of  tax*- 
ation,  not  to  cast  ridicule  on  the  law  of 
nations.  I  know  that  the  pedagogues  of 
jurisprudence  and  the  prigs  of  technicali- 
ties have  laid  down  definitions  of  law  by 
which  they  have  succeeded  in  ezoluding' 
firomthai  category  tiie  law  of  nations  ^  but 
thaA  has  not  l^en  the  language  of  states* 
men  in  tibia  country,  and  it  is  not  the 
language  of  statesmen  in  any  conntij 
who  koxiw  what  belong  to  the  interests 
of  peaoe  and  justice.  It  was  part  of  mj 
business  to  make  myself  acqufdnted  with 
Continental  writers  on  this  subject,  and 
itiB  charge  made  against  England  is  that 
she  has  acted  widL  habitual  contempt  of 
the  law  of  nations.  I  belieive  this  ia  a 
most  unjust  charge.  But  when  this 
opinion  is  held  by  Ministers  of  the 
Grown,  Continental  writers  will  have 
more  justice  in  the  future  than  in  ihe 
past  in  the  language  they  have  aimed  at 
Great  Britain  in  reference  to  the  law  of 
nations.  The  view  which  the  Chancellor 
of  l^e  !]&ohequer  presented  6n  Ihis 
afiiedr  was  that  it  had  noihinff  to  do  with 
the  law  of  nations.  But  if  it  had  nothing 
to  do  witii  the  law  of  nations,  then  we 
owed  nothing  at  all.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  logic  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Ezdiequer.  He  says  that  our  course  of 
action  in  this  matter  should  be  that  of 
two  friends  who  had  quarrelled  with 
eadi  othoiw-'that  it  shsuld  not  h^  quite 
acoording  to  the  law  of  nations,' or  of 
any  other  law,  but  according  to  llie  law 
of  justice  and  kindness — aco^*ding  to  the 
law  that  would  have  us  do  to  others 
as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us.  Now, 
I  want  to  know  if  that  is  tine  law  on 
which  the  Arbitration  {nrooeeded;  be^ 
cause  if  yon  are  going  toattemfi  to  re* 
eoooile  tiie  interests  of  neatrab  and  bal« 
ligOTentsiupon  some  vagneiidea  that  yon 
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can  stnangaliponliie  basis  o£  daiiig  i» 
others  what  yoa  wish ihsy  wouULdo to 
you,  you  have  no.  defence  againsfe  ^be^ 
Jjidireot  daims  at  all.  .  Tbm  Cbanosilor 
of  the  Exchequer  gives  this  aeooimt  of 
these  £ules-*he  says,  ''Let  us  sit  down 
and  draw  out  such  a  rule  of  conduct  in 
the  abstract " — now,  that  is  what :  these 
Bules  are,  they  are  the  rules  of  the  law 
of  kindness  in  the  abstract-^''  and  thmi 
appoint  persons  of  undoubted  capacity, 
not  as  a  tribunal  to  judge  between  ns, 
the  word  is  entirely  misapplied ;  not  to 
administer  the  law,  but  to  say  who  was 
in  the  wrong."  Yet  I  find  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  it  is  called  ''the  Tri- 
bunal of  Geneva,"  the  very  phrase 
against  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
il&chequer  at  Glasgow  loudly  and 
solemnly  protested.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Arbitrators  who  sat  at  Geneva  were 
not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  th^  word, ' 
judges  at  all,  but  were  arbitrators 
between  individuada.  But  I  alwi^ 
thought  that  an  arbitrator  was  a  judge, 
who  acted  upon  principles  of  law»  and 
that  if  he  miled  to  do.so^  his  awaxd 
would  be  set  aside.  The  ChaAoellor  of 
the  ExchequjOT  seems  to  be  under  the 
impression  tiiat  arbitrators  do  not  act 
upon  prinoifdes  of  law,  and  yet  wo 
have  arbitrators  sitting  within  a  stone'a 
throw  of  this  House  every  day,  wh<»  de* 
liver  judicial  decisions  with  reaaoas&r 
their  judgments*  And,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  my  e!xperience,  the  reasons  £or  the 
deoisioa  of  arbitrators  on  international 
matters  are  more  often  given  1lian.not. 
If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Jbcohequor's 
view  ia  the  right  one,  we  need  not  ihave 
discussed  the  matter  at  all,  but  we  ehoqld 
hove  paid  the  money  and  shaken  hands 
and  been  good  friends  again.  I  some- 
times wonder  whether  the  Treaiy  of 
Washington  was  evBr  submitted  'to  die 
Cabinet.  It  oeirtaSnly  must  have  been  a 
meetinff  of  the  Cabinet  at  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Eixohequer  hawen^ 
to  be  absent,  fov  he  certainly  cmdid  newer 
have  taken  this  view  of  the  fiimctiens  of 
anarbitDatte.  The  Treaty  ^tfWasWig- 
ton.eays-^ 


'/ 


""  In  deciding  tlie  matter  to  "be'  Bubmittefl  to 
the  Arbitttiton  th«v  riiall  be  gpovemed  ufcta  the 
f dlofmng  tluM  Rniei,  sad  by  soch  pinoiples  of 
international  law  aa  ave  not  ipnopwitent  th£K»« 
with  aa  the  Arhitraton  ahall  detonoine  to  be 
applicable  to  the  case.** 

PowistbM.poaribto  ia.the  &ce.of.tIie 
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daoIaiatibxL' that  tihe  matter  iiadnodiiiig 
to tb -wifli  inUimttlional law ?  TheArU* 
tfttoiB  acted  acoording  to  tke  pnneiples 
of  imtemationBl  lair.  If  I  liad  ikot  bo 
imdarstood)  I  would  have  protested 
against  the  Treaty  at  the  yery  first  mo- 
ment. The  artioley  after  setting  forth 
the  Bules,  proceeds  thus-^ 

"  Her  Majesty's  Govemmetit  cannot  agsent  to 
the  foregoing  Rnlee  as  a  statement  of  the  prin- 
dplea  ol  int^mtlonal  law  -whiok  were  in  iarto 
at  the  time  whtDL  the  dauni  arose ;  hntux^ordor 
to  evince  its  desire  of  strengthening  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  of 
making  satisfactory  provision  for  ttie  future, 
agrees  that  m  deciding  the  questions  between 
the  two  countries  arising  out  of  those  claims  the 
Arbitrators  shall  assume  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  undertaken  to  act  on  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  those  Rules,  and  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  agree  to  observe  those  Rules  as 
between  tiiiemselres  in  future,  and  to  bring  them 
to  tbe  knowledge  of  other  maritime  Powers,  and 
to  invite  them  to  accede  to  them.'' 

It  is  idle  to  say  this  was  not  a  solemn 
international  adjudication  upon  piinoi- 
}des  of  intematu)nal  law,  only  modified 
and  altered  by  ndes  whidi  were  deemed 
to  be  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  that 
solemn  adjudication.  Tnen,  that  being 
so,  it  is  qjuite  impossible  to  giye  the  go- 
by to  the  judgment  of  persons  exercising 
those  functions.  Judgment  was  given 
against  you  upon  certfon  reasons.  Un- 
less you  protest  against  these  reasons 
you  admit  tiiat  they  are  right.  I  shall 
not  attmnpt  to  argue  whether  these  rea^ 
sons  are  right  or  wrong — whether,  if 
they  are  right,  they  would  be  adran* 
tageous  to  £bagland,  or  whether,  if  wrong, 
they  would  be  injurious  to  England.  But 
it  seems  io  me  plain  that  the  country  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  before  we  at^ 
tempt  to  inooroorate  these  Bules  so  inter- 
preted, iiionld  have  a  better  understand* 
ing  ^rom  the  Qovemment,  whether  we 
are  agreed  upon  the  interpretationplaced 
upon  Ihese  Kules,  If  we  agree  m  the 
interpretation  of  these  Bules,  why,  then, 
let  tne  Gbvemment  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  recommending  die  adoption  of 
them.  But  if  the  Goremment  are  of 
the  opinion  expressed  by  ihe  Chief 
Justice  of  finglaaod  in  his  judgment  on 
that  Arbitration  that  these  Bules  are  not 
sound  and  ought  not  to  be  accepted  for 
the  future,  then  I  cannot  imderstand  how 
it  is  oonsistent  with  the  position  of  Her 
Mfqesty's  Qovemment  to  Tecommend  fo^ 
reig^  countries  to  incorporate  these  Bules 
into  tiie  law  of  nations.  I  hope  that  we 
may  hove  td-night  some  assutanee  &om  I 


theOovermiient'that  at  an  eisKriy  pttriod 
this  questioai  will  be  brought  up,  when 
we  may  have  a  full  discussion  and  a  real 
imderstanding  of  the  position  in  ^riiieh' 
these  Bules  will  place  us  and  will  jdaoe 
the  world  for  the  future,  and  whether 
these  Bules  are  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  international  law  of  the  world,  so 
far  as  concerns  ourselves,  and  so  far  as 
we  can  influence  the  world.  A  great 
feature  of  these  rules  is  that  they 
are  Bules  which  I  believe  ahnost  for  the 
first  time  in  this  form  have  attempted  to 
define  a  principle.  They  difEer  in  that 
respect  from  theBules  of  the  Dedaration . 
of  Faris,  1 856.  The  main  point  <d  Ihat 
Declaration  was  that  it  defined  acts 
which  were  or  were  not  to  be  done.  It 
declared  that  privateering  was  abohedied, 
and,  undoubtedly,  privateering  was  abo- 
lished. There  was  no  room  for  ambi- 
guity on  that  subject.  It  declared  that 
firee  ships  made  free  goods.  That  was  a 
doctrine  which  had  been  discussed  for 
more  than  a  century  in  Europe.  Every- 
body knew  what  that  meant.  •  The  mo- 
ment England  determined  to  aceept  that 
principle  it  was  embodied  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Paris,  and  there  was  no  further 
difiiouHy  about  it.  But  here  the  Bules 
are  of  a  character  which  creates  ambin  - 
guity.  No  Court  could  difBar  upon  the 
que»kien  of  privateiering,  of  free  ships, 
aud  free  goods ;  but  when  yen  come  to 
apply  principles  like  those  to  which  I  em 
referring,  they  lend  themselves  inevitably 
to  great  ambiguity  and  embarrasement. 
Before  adopting  these  Bules,  then,  as 
binding  in  the  niture,  for  Heaven^  sake ' 
let  us  imdenrtahd  what  we  mean  by 
theib.  I  said  *'  before  we  adopt' them ; " 
but,  unhappily,  we  have  adopted  them, 
and  are  boimd  to  i^commend  them  to 
other  nations;  yet  Her  Maje8t3r's  Govern- 
ment have  not  told  us  to-night  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  approve  the  principles 
of  interpretation  laid  down  at  Geneva. 
The  English  nation  ought  to  know 
whether  the  interplretation  of  the  Judges 
at  Qeneva  is  or  is  not '  adopted  by 
their  Qovemment.  Foreign  flovem* 
m«nts  must  know^  if  these  Bxdos  are 
ofifored  for  tiieir  adoption^  and  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  wo  must  have  a  ereat 
deal  more  disoimsion  upon  this  subject 
than  we  can  by  any  possibility  have  to- 
night. I  confess  I  have  read  with  the 
same  admimtion  with  which  I  think 
every  RngKd^man  must  have  read  the 
masteriyjud^msotdelivwedby&e  Lord 
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Chief.  Jmtioe  of  Englend^  Andl  aer^ 
read  az^rthing  witli  gcuttei:  vefpfitu.  nij 
lifs  thui  tlie  censure  vhioh  tiM  CkMH- 
oellor  of  ths  KuIieqiusT  tlioii^t  it  liis 
duly  to  pus  Vfou  the  Lord  Ciuo£  Jm^oe 
at  Qlugow.  We  find  a  man  of  the 
emiueat  posifioii  of  the  I>h^  Chief  Ja»- 
tice  of  England  sent  &Hth,  a^  th#  se- 

Seseutative  of  the  Crown,  to  diBohaUge 
8  du^  to  his  Sovereign  aJid  TpaiAtajn 
ihe  honour  of,  luacvun^.  'H«.dpe»M 
to  the  beat  of  bjs  ahiiitgr,  And.Wt  hf)\Hid 
by  the  Treaty  to  admiaiatep  tlie  low  oC 
nations  under  certain  rules,  and  tliea 
the  xooment  he  reachiM  the  Bhoinfl  o£ 
England  on  Ms  return,  the  right  him. 
Gentleman  says — 

" I  thixik  ii  the Qiisf  JnMJM  miol  Ofiiiiiaa 
that  ve  ought  1«  acqoieace  qni£tl]r  and  mthout 
murmur  in  the  Avard,  he  h^d  hcttor  not  have 
published  hi«  argumcniB.  If  he  had  thought  it 
light  to  publuh  Ub  ar^rainelAH,  he  !iBd'  brtter 
hare  ntiwdied  bda  id-nee," 
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Bilence,  vben  he  heaxi  imputations  made 
upon  diat  honour — imputations  believed 
by  him  to  be  unfounded  7  Was  he^  being 
bound  to  adminifiter  tjiese  Bulee  under 
the  law  of  nations,  to  eit  by  mthout  a 


titudft  the*8rtifleB  }»hm  reBdm«*.'!S» 
<Cai»a«C^T  of  tiie  lE^ctMinw  VflDt  «b,1o 

say-T^    ,      .  :  ,.,  .:.■■-    ....  ,-.  ,.!., 
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X  W^  -alff^Bdy  said  that-  theTreftty  oif 

Speech  fro»ijthQllirocioi9Sfi?U«*dthe4fl- 
Ji^tratwp  1^  .Tribim^, ,  Kiej.  ?««re/^gefc 
they,  anted  aa  Judg^e,.  fjipj.,d^YWftd 
ju^mant,  (ind,  .they.have  giire?  their 
reasons  ibr  jt.  .  !I!he  uet  xenw.  of  t> 
night's  debate  >e  that  ve  are  very  i^ut^ 
where  wo  were  before  in  our  inform*- 


Jfr.  rerwmSarmirt 


practice  of  ordi^Larf  ^ttitr^ 
oru  iiot  Teallr  Judges,  not  ^eaBv  a 
it  ebnplj- ArliftratCfW." 


rated  with  or  without  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  them  by  the  Tribunal  ot 
Qeneva?.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the 
interest  of  this  House,  of  the  English 
nation,  and  of  the  ciyiU^ed  world,  aome 
declaration  of  opinion  nuist  b&  made 
before  long  ir^ui^)^  t^  Bides  by  whiqh 
we  are  p«raonaUy  bound,  are  bt  be  ^ 
gardcd  as  part  of  the  law  of  nations. 

^EE  CHAKCEUOOE  of  the  ES.CHE- 
C  peaking  of  the  law,  pf 

n  -emiad  th^,  V',  (W^ 

li  1  of.anoth«r  lawwhi^^ 

i  ^  to  be  found  in.  a^jf 

t  I  nevertheless  a  UJt^- 

ably  weQ-eetabUshed  law  of  Parliameat^ 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  haa 
come  down  with  my  ^oech  in  his  pocket; 
but  though  he  has  pre^iared  this  eU>o- 
rate  atta(£  upon  me,  he  has.not  thought 
it  necessaiy  to  give  me  notico  of  the  ^ 
tack.  Kow,  that,  may  be  a  very  goo4 
practice  as  between b^lige^nts ;;  but,t^ 
IS  not  a  good  instaivM  of.  c<:)nuty  ai^  ita 
play  amoaig  "Fyiglja)^  gentVmon.  !I  ynJX 
not,  however,  dwell  upon  tlus  pouil,  an^ 
am  content  that  the  hon.  and  ]eanii|d 
Gentleman  should  oiuoT  all.  the.  advan.- 
tage  he  may  gain  1;^  a  permaal  atiack 
uj^n  me  for  a  spacch  vMclt  was.  made 
Without  any  communication  with  jof 
CoIleqguQi,  and  made   a   ^r^^  m^ay 


myviiW  as  to  the  advantage  ite'Tljive 
*»c«fied'kHlheAifiwicans,)BTVie*b«^g 
that  Wiwreae  we  mipht  be  'defertted  then 
upon  a  Blaict  tiew  of  the  law  of  flationp, 
it  wafl  better  to  run  the  chance  of  losiTig' 
onr  Oaae  njwn'  prindplea  ■which  ffere  fair 
b0b*reen  mota  and  man,'  thsn  to  stand 
u«on  any  defence  and  any  difficulties 
''i^oh  WB  inight  i*ls6  nnder  internai- 
tioniJ'laiv.  Tfehiifc-rfe  acted  wisely  tt 
•thKtifeBpefct.  Mienthelion.' dnd'lettnl^ 
Geoticmaa  'goes  on ' to  dhatge  ide'with 
ha*i»g  been  wanting  in  proper  reroect 
towards  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  How, 
noUiing  was  further  from  raj  intention 
and  feeling  than  to  be  wanting  in  any 
respect  for  that  learned  Judge.  I  will 
state  to  the  House  candidly  what  I  felt 
and  what  I  said,  and  the  reason  which 
actuated  my  conduct.  I  have  a  sincere 
detestation   and  horror  of  war.    That 


mojitlii  ago. :  I  will  widWroW  to  an- 
Mrw  Tiim  as  well  BB  [[  oan.-  In'^s&st 
place,  he  finds  fault  with  me  for  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  iihe  law  of  nnitionB. 
Now,  I  thick  the  passage  he  read  shows 
clearly  that  he  has,  of  course  uninten- 
tionaOy,  misinterpreted  what  I  said.  I 
do  not  pref«nd  to  remember  the  word^ 
I  used;' but  the  sen^e  of  what  I  eajd 
was  l^at  it  was  a  misnomer  to-  c^  the 
law  of  nartions'  a  law  in  the  sense  in 
which  w^  ^eak  of  mtinicipid  law, 'be- 
cause it  wti6  not  the  result  of  the  mind 
of  any  L^alature,  but  Was  collected 
£rom  customs,  from  treatises,  and  sources 
of  Torions  kinds,  and  therelbre  did  not 
form  a  law  in  any  precise  or  accurate 
sense.  That  is  not  an  unfair  account  of 
the  law  of  nations,  for  you  can  nowhere 
find  it  embodied  in  any  sort  of  code; 
nor  is  it  accessible  except  in  the  manner 
I  described.  Therefore  I  ti'eated  it  in 
my  speech  as  being  a  thin^  which  could 
not  be  defined  wit£  any  gt«at  strictness 
and  accuracy.  What'  I  meant  to  infer 
was,  that'thOugh  we  were  not  liable  here 
tinder  the  law  of  hadonH,  still  there 
m^htbegood  ground  for  saying  that 
we  might  in  faimesB  be  liable  for  some- 
thing. In  ths:t  statement  J  see  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  and  nothing  to  retract. 
The  next  thifig  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  objeete  to  ia  my  statement 
that  an  arbitrator  is  not  a  Judge.  Now, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is  a 
practising  lawyer,  while  I  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  one.  But  I  appeal  to 
any  lawyers  in  this  Honse  whether  it  is 
not  JhrniVar  to  them  that 'an,  arbitratoir 
is' not  a'  Judge — whether  ho  is  hot  merely 
Ah  agent  betw^n  the  parties  fdr  Settling 
their  disputes ;  whether  the  great  diffi- 
culty wMcli  often  arises  in  sustaining 
his  awards  and  the  facility  of  setting 
them  aside  does  not  arise  from  the  very 
feet  that  the  arbitirator  is  not  invested 
with  the  protetrtioB  and  the  authority 
whict  are  given  to  a  Judge  ;  and  whe- 
ther his  decision  is  notscanne^  as  thd,t 
of  an  agent  rather  than  ttM  a  judicial 
decieionT  There  are  thousands  of  caseb 
yiiich  bear  out' this  doctrine,"  Snd  in 
which  enormous  tnjnstioo  has  been  done 
becanse  the  rule  has  been  lipheld ;  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Qentlelnan  most 
allow  me  to  express'  my  surprise  that 
sucb  a  dbctrine  pbbuld  -have  ^scap^d 
bjtn  in  thft  contee  of  his  legal  studies. 
I  do  not  know  Uiat  there  is  anything 
else  to  defend  in  my  speeoh.  I  gave 
VOL.  CCXIV.  [thied  seribs.] 
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Arbitration,  but  not  with  ally  Intentioii 
to  speak  otherwise  than  with  the  greatest 
respect  of  th6  Lord  Cfhief  Justice.  That 
is  my  opinion,  and  what  has  happened 
to-night  only  confirms  me  in  it.  I  have 
not  spoken  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jostice  in 
the  language  in  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  spoken  of  him, 
and  which  filled  me  with  nnbonndM 
astonishment.  The  Lord  Chief  Justicb 
was  sent  to  G^enera  as  an  **  ar^bltrator  '* 
to  act  impartially,  and  not  to  aQow  hffia- 
self  to  be  biassed  by  the  fact  of  Msbeiiig 
an  Englishman,  but  to  give  his  judg- 
ment on  what  he  thou^t  to  be  the 
merits  of  the  cas€(.  That  is  niy  belief 
with  regard  to  the  Lotd  Chief  Justice, 
with  regard  to  whom  I  am  arraigtied  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleihan  tiA  Slav- 
ing treated  him  disrespectfully.  But 
how  does  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man himself  speak  of  the  liord  Chief 
Justice  ?  He  says  that  the  Lord  diof 
Justice  went  out  to  Geneva  ks  a  **pleiii- 
potentiary  "  of  the  Crowi^ — ^Ihat  he  went 
there  avowedly  to  do  the  Work  of  Eng- 
land, mereW  as  the  agent  of  England, 
not  to  decide  what  was  ri^t  as  between 
the  two  countries,  but  biassed,  and  com- 
mitted, without  choice,  togo  all  lengths 
in  favour  of  England.  Well,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  is  certainly  un^rtunate  in 
his  advocate  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  who  involuntarily  comes  for- 
ward to  vindicate  his  character,  ends  by 
throwing  such  a  stigma  upon  hini  as 
that.    But  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Chief 


{CC)MH0W8in 

Cabinet  td  ihstyiict  him'  Ixow  ^o  asl  ii 
his  capacity  as  Art^itrattir  f  Had  •!  saU 
anj^  of  these  tMn^s  I  ^hotild  iia^e  d^ 
served  a  i^  heaVier  cettsure  thaxi'^uiy 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gendemafi 
has  cast  on  me ;  and  I  ask  him  to  t^view 
his  own  oondnct,  aiid  to  see  if  fae  has 
not  refdly  laboured- to  injure-the  charac^ 
ter  of  the  Lord  ChJef  Jttstiee  whom  he 
come&  f6rWa)^  sd  'u^eces^arily  te^  dct- 
fen^T  I  hate  t^  Htde  more  fo  iaay. 
Olie'lLOti;  andlecia^dd  k^entlemftfi  ttsked 
wh^er  >ire'ha)d  ^lA  tiieee  thi*ee  iRvdels 
to  foi^eign  Countries ;  ^tod/  if  feo,  wheth^ 
we  h&d  atocomjlanieid  then^  wUh  th^  glosB 
or  comment,  or  criticism,  6r  deoifiion-^ 
6an  it  ^hlch  yoU'  will-M)f  -Ae/AiW- 
trators.'  It  tcjould  hcffdiy  har^e  eecajred 
the  aeiiteness  of  the  hon.  ^nd  learned 
Gen^t&man  i/b  ^ix5eive  thai  itVafe  eupbr- 
flnbus.  to  ^k  wli^ther  tiie  three  Ikil<^ 
hfid  been  CQ^amuMcaied  to  0»r6igii  Go- 
Vemments,  brica^ise  the  Ti?^ty  war  laid 
before  Pfcitliameflt,  and,  therefoi^j  Par- 
Ha^ent  Wa^  cog:^!^knt  dfth^ethi^  Bules^ 
and  thei^  is  !a  pr^vifeion  In  tfee  TreMj 
which  l^nds  ud  ,t6  commtini^te  them  to 
foreign  GoveM^m^ts  c^  'ask  thdr  ixi&- 
currenCe  in  them.  Therefore;  It  was  not 
for  hon.  Members  who  had  became  par- 
ties to  the  transaction,  a&d  so  i^e  as 
'  Teapohsfble  as  the  Ministeite  ihem^vee, 
now  to  turn  rpund  and  argtie  and  decdaim 
against^  tl^t  they  solemnly  bdund  the 
!^Onistersto  do.  I  say  thdit  we  have  no 
dioice.  Tbe^  hcin.  and  leaimed  Gentle- 
man furtb^  dft;^s  that  tiie  Arb^ta^lkMs  at 


cause  in  some  rejects  the  learned  Lord 
went  against  us.  Then  the  hon.  ai^d 
learned  Gentleman  said  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  was  sent  to  Geneva  to 
defend  the  honour  of  iWs  country ;  but 
the  fact  is  that  he  was  sent  to  arbitrate, 
and  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  and  others 
were  sent  to  defend  the  honour  of  the 
countnr.  It  would  be  a  libel  on  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  to  insinuate  ^hat  he 
would,  undertake  the  office  of  going  to 
Geneva  nominally  in  the  character  6f 
Arbitrator,  but  really  to  act  as  an  advo- 
cate and  plenipbtentiary  fbr  this  eountty . 
The  hoh.  and  leahied  Gentleman,  pttr^ 
Boinlg  the  same  line,  says  that  the  Cabi- 
net ought  to  have  sent  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  instructiond  while  he  was  at 
G^eva.  Why,  what  does  the  hon.  a^d 
learned  Gentleman  think  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  when  he  sunpose^  tlmt  he 
would  have  condescended  to  alkrw  any 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


Justice  negatives  such  a  statement,  be*   Geneva  made  certei^n  comment  e^id  put 


certfii^  eonstmctions  on  .  these*  three 
Eules  which  rendered  it  difBieuk  obd 
dangerotw'for  fbt^^  'iouhteied  lio  aoeept 
them.'  SuppNOsi*^  they  have,  whltt 
choice  have  we  ?  The  Treaty  forces  via 
to  lay  them  before  foreign  oountrles. 
Then,  as  to  the  question^  which  it  was 
almost .  tidiculous  to  ask,  whether  we 
are  to  i!ay  ttie  Mmmeats  of  the  Arbi- 
trators before ,  foifeign  Gevernments,  I 
sjiould  say  npt.  But  we  are  bound 'to 
lay  the  Eules  beAire  fol^eign'  Govtoh- 
ments,  a:nd  to  asi:-  i&eii*  aocetftahce  of 
them ;  and  in  do&g  tu)  We  diiSkmargel^e 
qbli^ation  ifflpds^  up6n  u)»  .by  the 
Ti^eaty,  and  we  are  not  likelj/  to-do 
more.  I  really  cannot  ^neeive  m  what 
rest>ect  bl^tme  iJd  to  be  attached  ixn  the 
Government,  and  the  right  'hon.  Memi- 
l^er  fbt  Bntitdnghami^re  (1^.  Bibroeli) 
admitted  Ihat  we  had  taken  '  the  best 
adtice  tn  Sngbind— that  of  SfrIU)ttndeU 


Palmer  and  otbara.    Xbe  Hqiuq.  too,  ie  ,  TKe  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  CUv. 
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any  remonatranceB  wi 
by  tbe  ^GiJvenJment  '6 
Vrsoonirt  BTJRT  s 
tbnMighout'lih'e  'd«1>[ 
oOn^mit  as  to  tlie  f^l 
"WaBhSrrgtan  had  p«« 
tjy  BfeTe^ftl  vrty  mats 
of'Gfll^liere  h^d  dis: 
pertodidfll  Tlettr  *'  cU 
Aitaftrica  vhidi  VAH 
pertinacity,  anfl  Whfc 
OATightily  rbftiAed  to ' 
we  JeTentuaHy  figried 
tration.  lA  fact, 
throQgh  the  wholb  d 
the  very  extrome  oft 
thd<  Plen  ipotentiaii^s 
Treaty  of  Washing+t 
water,  the  British  pec 
ceediiigly  tired  oF  th^ 
^villhtg  to  {lay  a  coi 
having  it  s^tfled  on 
No*  thff  Tfreaty  hai 
and  %8  hkA '  g«t  Hd 
Alabama  caaimiB,  -s 
ptintipal  fiut^ect  of 
alio  dflriVed  Other  ad 
Treaty.  We  had  a 
claim  B  against 'as  win 
Civil  War  in  AfliBric 
ToeeJve  a.cash  payu 
by  -tte  pewotos  appoii 
aiBounV  the '  Ameriin 
ftff:  a  joint  share  of  i 
efie«.  Then  we  -fre 
yeaM  the  -navigati'on 
and  for  tfce  same  peril 
the  oo*ist  of  AmeriiJt 
frti^  ifnpertiti^  fish' . 
United  States.  The 
which  we  ought- to  be 
but  it  was  poflfiible  t 
too  high  a  price  fbr  tl 
that  ^eee  benefltn,- 
small ,  acquired  by  Ore 
mainly  paid  (br,  not  b; 
inlands,  bat  by  the 
Traae-Atlfuitio  Domi 
hadnot  beea'b^onght 
but  lie  thou);ht  it  woi 
gracelU  if  some  expr 
w^>tb»  Oiwadian  jx 
trodnced  in  the  Add 
Em  Majefity'a  gracdo' 
Throne  in  ordcv  to  in 
reoAenized  the  fact 
wbloi  bad  aoonied  t 
been  mainly  purohase 
and-that  w«  rsgardec 
admiratioqthe  spirll 
Mr,  G.  Bmiincli 
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irere  trifled  wlQi  by  Ui6  ComnjiSsion.  T 
dispute  them.  It  has  beeft  my  misfor- 
tune to  hear  many  tbinga  said  with  re- 
gard to  tbe  negotiations  'wbicb  I  ooUl'd 
not  admit  to  be  accuraie,  and  which  were 
mudi  the  reverse,  biit  they  were  tipon 
matters  whieb  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  touch  upon  ;.  but  really,  after  the  waiy 
in -which  the  ntihle  Lord  has  spoken,  i' 
is  importtuit  thkt  E^  ftw  words  should  bi 
said  on  the  subjects  It  has  been  rather 
the  fashion  of  late  of  certain  persona 
who  hold  Tery  different  views,  as  I  am 
aware,  from  those  of  the  noble  Lord, 
upon  the  importance  of  maintaining  our 
Colonial  Empire,  and  who  are  not  un- 
willing to  sow  dissension  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies,  to  say  to 
thecolouies,  "Hemothercountrymakee 


point  I  agree  with  the  noble  Lord  in  his 
criticisms — that  the  claims  of  Canada  for 
compensation  for  the  Fenian  raids  were 
set  adde.  Canada  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  these  raids  and  expect  some 
compensation.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  the  matter,  and  the  compensation  was 
not  granted ;  but  it  was  afwaya  frajikly 
acknowledged  by  the  Government  that 
the  claim  was  a  reasonable  one,  and  al- 
ways a  matter  of  reeret  that  no  com- 
pensation could  be  obtained  for  them. 
But  when  the  noble  Lord  complains 
that  the  rights  of  Canada  have  not 
been  &lly  discussed,  I  say  that  we 
did  fully  disonsa  them,  and  even  that  we 
made  on  behalf  of  Canada  the  very  beet 
baivain  we  could.  The  noble  Lord 
spoke  of  the  fiaheriee — was  that  a  bad 
bargain? 

Sir  Stafford  KorihwU 


TisofrtMT-BtJBTeiplaintii.'  Hfedifl 
not  mean  tA'ehtef  into  the'subject  «€ 
the  fit^sries. '  be«ails«r  tliey  -WeTe-MpfeirM 
to  iU'bitraticAi.'  ■:--.> 

StB  8TAPF0HD  '  NdRTHOOlE: 
That  ;b  eSBBtiy  what  I  e<Hnp1aiii  of.'  It 
la  '  this  -loose  language  whit^  does  Bo 
thuch  harm:  He  cocnidaiiis  that  th«  in- 
to*e«ts  of  Canada  have  been  bacrificftd ; 
httt  he  does  not  tell  ua  ho*'.  TOft  noble 
Lord  ia  perfeetiy  aware  that  tliia  mat- 
tel- '  has  been'  diActtSsed'  in  the  '  T>on&- 
nibn  of  Canada,  and  the"  Treaty '^as 
affirmed  by  more  than  two  tw  one'  In 
the.  Canadian  Parliament,  and^yy  aeariy 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  mari- 
time provftiCes;  at  all  events  an  tivei-- 
Vhehning  number  «£  them  voted  in 
favour  of  the  Treaty  An  the  exprees 
ground  that  those  whOs^  interests  were 
cwndemetf  were  perfectly  well  pleaaed 
with'  tiie  bargain  that  had  been'ffiaQe, 
because  'it  e^^e  th«  Canadian  tbie  right 
Of  itopoi'fing' theit  fish  iiito  the  Cwia*an 
market.  TUe  Boble  Lord  apAe  -of  the 
navigatibtt  of  theSt.'Lawreflce,  but  what 
is  that  we  h^e  conceded'^'  Montreal  is 
a  free  port,  and  there  was  no  tjonoeft^n 
in  allowing  foreign  vesselB,  American  or 
Other,  to  come  tip  to  it.  Above  Montreal 
thenaturalcOUrse  of  tile  river  ia  of  no 
nse  fot  travigatioh  Upwwds,  and  not 
much  downwards,  xoa  must  use  tbe 
canals,  and  th^  canals  have  bOt  W>n 
thrown  open.  Afl«r  all,  this  was  not 
an  '  isolated  trAnsactiAnl.  It  was '  part ' 
of  the  whole  transaction,  whirfi  ■  in- 
cluded the  navigation  of  fhe  canals  and 
the  ritlt  of  transit  thttiugh  the  United 
State*;  I  say,  if  we  Went  inW  tilB  detail 
of  all  these  queetione,  yon  would  %!a6. 
that  Canada  htid  got  by  no  means  a  bnd 
bargain.  But,  whether  it  wee  so  or  not, 
\t  vas  certttinly  not  owing  to  any  'wnnt 
of  faHy  considering  her  claima  or  any 
nndne  concession  to  America.'  BvBry 
point  was  fViBy  and  fhirlydiseusaed.  The 
noble  Lord  aays  eveirthing  the  Amni- 
cans  asked  was  conceded  ;  but  that  iraa 
not  80  -,  they  asked  fof  much  which  wae 
refhsed,  and  some  of  the  advantage*  we 
obtained  fbr  Canada  were  Oairitd  with 
very  groat  difficnHy. 

Mb.  BOUVSatlE :  1  think,  apart  fiwrn 
the  argument  and  authority  of  the  right 
hon.  Ghentleman,  there  is  this  to  be  said 
to  show  that  the  interests  of  Canada 
J  not  wholly  ne^eoted  during  the 
negotiation,  that  Canada  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Cdntniteiicin  at  Wadungton 
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iby  QW  of  ik^  nifM  fm^TapsI^  pouragfous 
lef  pubticLsei^Tvuiiia^T-Sixi  JpOA  Mcdonald. 
iAik  Iwgs^  M^^^as.tJ^^e^rhe  .iftrWd  take 
care  that  the '  interests  of  ClMiada  w^re 
|i{]rt 'seriec!^/  I  i\mQ  jtq  msk  to  make 
It  spee^^fbu^ I  '^sh.rto  ^^i^^iiiitrate  and 
,  ^T^0li  aga^9t  Hob  doctrin^Jiai^  dow^i  ^ 
thejcoiurae  of  tjbie  few  ob^ryatiop^maae 
bj^tbe  O^xauceUpi;!  of  the )  Bicbequer. 
,)36  targped  ffO.  ithis  reffect — ^h^^aid  iejii 


.piCpBpiQiqns^Jiie  miiy  coruld.notque^on 

wh^liad  been  ^one  omder  the  Treo^  of 

,  Waehiogton,  because:  ib^  Hoiise  of  Copi* 

M(ms  weBe  partly  to  that  fceaty.   Now, 

that  iflexaotlF.wl^at.we  are  not.  ,  It  was 

th^  Crown  that  made  the  ^ef^,  and 

-iihejilini^ters.of  tl^e  Qrown  ^e  respon- 

,  Bible  to  FarHameiiL  Xh^  Treaty  was  not 

,made,  by  thevpte  or  action  of  either 

Boos^  oi?  iP^J^lijai^ie^tff    IJ^e  JtfiniBterB 


werp  before^  /Wie  J^ve  inyolyed  our- 
selves, in  far  heavier  obTigafeons  as  neu- 
trals than  ever  were  dreamed  of  before 
9J}.  the  part  of  any  neutral  nation.  I 
therefore  think  the  Government  before 
they  accepted  these  three  Eules  ought  to 
have  seen  that  thp  XJ^it^d  States  were 
committed  to  something  thiay  were  not 
popfmiitted  to*  before.  I  trust,  however, 
that  .iat,  no.  time  in  the  future  history  of 


beuatelj"!  tl^t*  P^U^ Wt  was, a,paa:ty  ^0  .tjiese  two  gyeat.coimtries  is  there  any 
4be(Trei^0^ 'S?^aalwgtoi^,..yh9iH  pf   such  differences    arising 


betw€*eri Us  as  would  involve  the  attempt 
on  our  part  to  enforce  these  Bules  against 
the  XTnited  States.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, the  feeKng  of  the  public  is  that  flie 
matter  is  a  by-gone  ;  they  are  not  proud 
of  the  result,  they  do  not  think  it  satis- 
factory, to  contemplate  no  surplus  during 
the  present  year,  and  they  hold  it  would 
be  much  pleasanter  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  ehoul^  have  X3, 500, 000 


axa  rppppnabl^  fox  ihe!treafy,,an.d  the  tQ  dispose  of  in  the  remission  of  taxa- 
,  fpdj,  id^t/is  jEitillfia  the;Sous9  pi  Com-  tion.  But, the  Treaty  tavini  been  en- 
.411011s  to.,  enforpe  ihw  vifws  of  that,  Jierei  into  on  the  respoijsibmty  of  tiie 
'  Tis^aty;  Oner  wpud  i^s ,  ip  ^^  Trpaty.  I  ,  pk)ver;iment,  if  any  fault  is  to  be  found 
.  b^eve  flie  ooqjgiti^r  at  large  ^cpeptea  }tJ,  it  must,  be  found  with  the  Ministers  of 
:S^t  because  ttpy  at  all  liked,  it,  but  be-  the  Crown,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
,  c9W9e  they  thought  it  a  by-gone  njiatter,  is  not  to  be  saddled  with  any  responsi- 
'  aa^  tjiat  it  was  well  to^  pass  a  veil  of  ob-  hiiity  on  accoimt  of  it. 
,  livion  over  all  thei9e  tt'ansaotions.  They  J  M»- GLADSTONE :  I  wish  to  offer 
t  eouldnot  feel  proud  of ^  the  result  of  thej  some  explanation  with  reference  to  an 

;^eaty.  •  I  di<f  i\ot  o]b|»0rve,  i^^eed,  that  inaxjcurate  statement  which  I  made  in 
,  eiitar  ,the  righi?.hpn.  Cfentle^ian-at  thie.  the  cpurse  01  my  speech.  In  answering 
'  head  oltbo  Opveii'i^^ient,  or  .the  Qian-^  a  q^^iestion  put  by  me  right  hon.  Member 
»  c^or  of  t}io  Exch^f^upr  expreefted  any   for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  as 

^atisfaption  at-  the  partiqiilar  results  or  to  steps  for  inviting  the  other  Powers  to 
I  outcome  of  rfch^  Tpreaty.  On  t^^pi  (»iit^ary,f  assent  to  the  tjiree  Rules,  I  confounded 
:  I  thinly  tbw  p^}l«t^  have  ,l^n,  ^rievQuslv  sdino  informal  proceeditigs  with  a  formal 
1  diaapppinw^^t  the  decision  pf  Qie.A^bi- , 

tyafors  ;  bec^se  ,.the  language  always 


hjeid  by  .Ministers^  in  their  places  led  to 
tbia  inference— Ibat  they  fully  believed, 
that  even  under  tie  three  new  feujes  this 
eountry  would  be  able  to  show  that  due 
dil%ence  had  been  uspd,  and  that  they, 
had  faithfolly  discharged  aU  their 
di^ti^es  w^  a  neutral^  JSowever^  we  have, 
been  caat.in  damages  to  the  extent  of 
£3,500,000.  We  have  that  to  pay ;  but 
it  is  rexaaprkable  that  the  Bules  which 
are  npw  presunpied  to  be  Q^tablJ^hed  1;)e- 
tween  the  United  States  and  ourselves, 
and  which  we  ^axe  bound  to  get  other 
nationB  to  ado^t,  are  Bules  extending 
very  much  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
neutrality  in  case  of  a  war  at  the  very 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
we' are  likely  tabe  more  neutral  in  any 
great  waff* in  the  world  than  we  ever 


invitation.  The  exact  truth  is  no  invi- 
tation such  as  the  Treaty  contemplated 
has  been  addressed  *to  foreign  Powers, 
fbr  the  matter  was  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discussion  which  arose  on 
the  Indirect  Claims,  and  it  has  not  been 
thought  that  the  time  has  yet  arriVed 
for  resuming  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Committee  appointed^  to  draw  up  an  Address 

io  bo  presented  to  Her  Majesty  upon  the  said 
Kesoludon; — ^Mr.  Lyttelton,  lilr.  Stonb,  Mr, 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
queh,  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce,  Mr.  Secretary 
Cajkdwbll,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  William  Edwakd 
FoBfiTER,  Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Chichester  For- 
TESCUE,  Mr.  MoNSELL,  ^It.  Stansfbld,  Sir 
Henry  Storks,  Mr.  KNATCHiruLL-HTTQESSEN, 
Mr.  WiNTBRBOTHAM,  Mr.  Glyn,  and  Mr.  Adav, 
or  any  Three  of  them : — ^To  withdraw  imme- 
diately : — Queen's  Speech  referred. 
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J   Mb.   BR'drCB   gave  Notfefe^'iaiAfr  on 
MoAdajjr  ho  woiAi  tay  on  the^rfbte  the 

Hour  -r^gtilato^  <h6  dBl^eiy  of  Aflchre^d 
ia the  Pttits;     ^  '  ^'^    -  ^-•'  -'    ''     " 
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HOUSE    OF    LOBD^g, 

"'  Tiiis  and  C^coalslincte^  (^.     '" 


.1     ;       '« ..  , 


;  .Qr[(|cre4,  Ttat  thw  Kousa  will  not  receive  ai^iy 
petition  for  a  Pri\'atQ  Ipm  alter  Frutau  tlie  ^I«t 
^<ii^  ^fMah%'%dxi,  nhl^  'such  rHvate  ^ill 
ihiU'haHr^l»eH'AI>pK)*v*d  bjulfi^  Oitet  e£  C*aii- 
qdcy;  niu^  sny  pebUopnlcir  »<  Private  Bill  ap« 
proyod  by  the  Cpwrt.ol  Cpiance^  alter ^/iViiy 

'  (jrderod,  'fiiAt'thlfl  Hou^  Vill  not  receive  any 
r6p<yrt  fr>6in  tii^  JWdgpe^  ttpott  ^titions  presented 
to-tUs  Houi6  i«cPiivaW  BUk  biter  PriOai^  the 
V^<ftViq/:jlfoyn#»:t;  .  '^ 
.  >  Ordere4,  That  the  said  Orders  bo  printed  and 
published-  and,  affixed  on  tlie  doors  <?f  this  House 
Slid  WeiJfe4n6ter  Hall.'  J[K6.  9.)       ''    '^'   ' 


i  OIsBi  (DmoE  ioF  iI^CHMONDot  Ify 
Lord%  with!  yovr  ptoiuibsioa  I  mtii-  io 
Baake  ^  coxreotioii  :m.fe£0r6Boeitoia  £aw 
tfopds  ^hich  ^U  ^m  me  last  ecveniiigi 
It  .will'  bo  in  the  -r^oUectioii  of  .yotur 
Lordships  that  1  qtooted  a  new^Miper 
toportvortho  ptoceeoinge  on  'an  oocfeuion 
when<  a-depotatkuDtiwa&d  on  tiie  nghi 
ton* .  Qontleman  the  Seoitetary  &r  iho 
Hointti>  Depastmfant.  From  that  Mteport 
it  id^ear^iibat  the. gentlemen  com- 
{loding  the  deputation'  made  some  Iyoij^ 
oixtqivagnnt  etatemeintoy  and  "tint  iH§^ 
hdn.  Oeptlciman ;  wiaa  repOirted  io  liaTe 
said  that  he  agreedimore^or  less  with 
those  statements.  I  then  asked  whether 
tha  Tight  hfm.  Getttleman  adhered  to  the 
same  «^[nmon6.  My  Lturds,  this  moming 
I  received,  firom  lir*  Brace  a  kitev,  in 
whiohIie.Bayfr^^''£Qtt  willmttdL  iftJige 
ma  b^i  stating  in /&e  Howto.of  Lcnrds  niy 
nuqtuaufi^d/dbntiradictidn  (of  tinetftfieliiiacj 


bf  ^m^  t^fi  i  ^(cn^ed  1^  ijfob.^*  >  X^ft^ 
eweeedi&gfy^fflAd  to  I'eoe&ye  liiiii  -stc^ 
ttKent  '"horn  m^  irig^t  hcMi'.-  (Efeutlemani 
aaid^f  ^oiu«e  I  am  happy  tb  ^fi^kcf  the 
hc^etstiibn  he  desaies^  I  willbnlyaM 
tbUt  li^XBc-y^  glad  thai  the  right  Ihom 
Q^e^tiemMi  ha^repudiati^i^s^intinieii^i 
attributed  t»hiten      '   -     -         -     .  i  .1 

has  any -experience  of  deputations  hno^ 
thait  the  ULemboTO'  ^  tbe^  deputalMU 
Boiiietiikied'  gi\»e^eir^owui  ¥eport6-of 
Wh^  thejr  eonc^ve  to  havoi  ocdit^Ad 
^1oLQH  they  wer^  reomved;  aa^  as  the|)^ 
harre  neither  tlie  taraiaing  nor  exponent 
of  ^^  gentlemen  who  sit  in  our  gallery^ 
we  cannot  look  for  the  Siune  aoouracy  in 
their  reports. 

I 
LANDS  IMPROVBMBKT  ACTEB 
(IHBLAKD). 

.     MOtlON  FOa  A'  RETtmir. 

Ts».  BAflBtL  OF  35ELMOEE,  iu  mmfi  \^ 
more  fctr  oertaiu  ^e^ur^a  ia  ^  specked 
fc^em,!  of  tb)d  total  amounts  sanction^ 
liy  tb0  Bioajwi  of  Publio  Work/?  in  Jf^ 
land  for  loiajis  under  the  L^nd  InijNPoy^ 
m0nt  Aets  sinoe  January  1,  1871,  ;Sai4i 
ihatiaett  Augudt  the  Lord  loeuteo^iitr 
in  a  speech  at  Belfast,  liad  aUuded  to 
the  amounts  with  a  ^iew  of  showing  tb^ 
adyantagis  which  he  considered  b^d 
accrued  from  the  Jiand  Act  ut  1?>7P. 
Now,  he  (the  Earil  of  Belmore)  did  iu>l 
inibe  least dijs^ui^  t)ie.fac(t  tha^Jof^ 
were  sanctioned  to.  the  extent .  state^i  by 
his  EsceUeucy;' but.  what  he  di^  doubt 
was,  .whether)  any  ivery ' oonsidecible 
smts  had  been  bonrowed  by  lai^downara 
witii  a  yiow  to  their  be^g  laid  out^  on 
lauds  not,  in  iiidir  o wn,  oocupatioUr.  Foe 
this  xeascm  he  moted  for  these  Betums* 

The  Eabl  of  KIMBBBLEY,  said, 
that  there  was  no  objectifm  to  .giviug 
thie  jEletums.  ,      . 

Betui^  of  the  total  amount  of  all  loan^  tm^c^ 
the  LuAd  Imprcyvtttoent  Acts  tonctiooed  by  the 
BdienLo£.7ubUo  Works  in  Irelttid'Shwc  let 
Jmuary  1^71 ;  to  be  made  in  tbo  fo^wing 
ioTpx  j^rT<»^i^r  ^firmV-Ordeped  te  be  Wd  he- 
fore  the  House. — (l%e£arlof  ^elmon.) 

EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH  SPAIN— 

THE  "NORTHFLEET"  AND  THE 

"  jUTJIUXLO.*'— QUESTIONS, 

The  EairI  of^  OAENABVON:  My 
Lords^ :  the  Qnestion  ot  which  I  ksre 
ghreh  ^Nbticd^  •doer*  4kot>  ^iPO^uiM   tajr 
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ber  of  passengers,  was  rw*  ia^lhyi  («  >f^ 

iag  4ift«w»fleibvwy'i^i#fl^tai>^  tp^tbe.Qp^i. 
^idioiwtwjitofbft^PQnrpct),  .tihe.'a<Jt  of  th^ 

sible  to  conceive;  but,  apart j&0]^;t^9 
particular  instance,  I  think  it  desirable 
that  wfidvouldTDid^i^BtQiAdytbe'biQarJi^  of 
the  case.   I  appar^he^^d  tbat  if  an  English 

subject  coypanjii^^y^sge^ract^  ^  such 
a  manner  he  would  be  answerable  first 
of  tttttivmy  inrihfe^<!5oiiH^of  Adinli^ty, 
^d'  next^  c^imidiatUy  W  at^  indf^imeot 
lbi^i'iiiailtdati^htei:^--i<lhei  isJti  of  Ms 
m^iilg  ib'Mtay^f^  t&e  Collision  ^wil^oui 
havijQ(g< !  ^teti  <u^  a86«sttUK^  b^itig  pi^^ 
bWWytakin  asfevid€&io^  of  ^^ong  in- 
t^ti<6n  oii'liis  ^art/  It  j^peafrs  t^  itt^ 
tttai  in '  the  samri  #ay '  a  fomgi^er  who 
ha^  ^tooapeKl^tb  his  <pms,  6ountfy  could  bd 
joMMle  knfiif^rabk  in'the  BbglisLCourisi 
G(^p|>bsibg  atwily^  ^a;t  th^Gi  ^fais  on 
Extrti&tiott  Tt«ifty  wJt^ '  fthe'  couhtJV  to 
which  he  belonged^  a&d.I'^oiiolud^Uiat 
ttv^A  irhere  no  Exiiradition  Treaty  ex- 
Ssi^]  siioli  a  ifoteigftL^  n?n)xdd  be  atones 
fflddd  iatsk^aabte  hi  i^  Gouii^  /of  this 
dom^tt^iif^Iie^^tut^id  tdooimd  lier^.  But 
I  wisli  tof  fciiow  froln  myi  noble  Friendihe 
S^etai^^fo^  Foreign  AflhiTB/wheth^i^ 
the#e  is  -  lany  Coii'^^e'ntioa  ov  Extradition 
[PreatyAciiih  the^^oienuneat  of  Spcun, 
biyiH^ch;  uoderrci^uch -cuAiimstances  as 
those  of  the  recent  collision'  ol  th/d 
Spanish  steamer  ifttrftt>^W^  )y(ie  i^lig- 
U^  emigrant  ship  J^orthji^et^  the  master 
of  thtMuriUo  can  be  made  answerable 
to  the  iaiminal  jurisdiction  of  Ihi^  aoua^ 
^^•»a  offence  alleged  to  be  com- 
mitted in  English'  w«itei35  ?  I  am  afraid 
there  is  not.  From  &  Eetum  laid  before 
Parliament,  last  year  I  find  jthat  there 
ar^  fottr  E^rtraditipn  OSreaties  bettreen 
this  cchmtry  iand  other  nations — ^namely, 
the  Unitea  Statee,  France,  Denmark, 
^  QnmuLHi?^ '  mi »  we  know,  by  a 
p^4(9^g^  idliW l^e^  &cfl|) thd  Thixme, 
(^  W.^fi^a^oiv^a^ealgt  b6s  iheea 


concluded  with, Bdgiun^.,  But  there  is 
a  footniil^to''  tlid  Ketum  which  I  have 
quoted,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  nego- 
^tif»^we^%,pfi  ,f9pt  for  »!I!r^rties..i?3Lth 
ofi^er.fCpdmtri^  /WeU».tti«!i>  I  .want 
(v^jI^t .tpt  ask  T^liath^  or  nojtj  m  such* 

9mM^h^^^^\  0(ai|i4wrr*| 

the  master  or  the  Murillo  to.ih^Me  ^< 
as  alleged — such  a  case  would  be  covered 
byaaExtrttditio^TrMiiy?  In  three  out 
ol  the  fetu?  Treaties,  while  murder  and 
attempt  to  murder  are  included  among 
the  offences  for  which  Extradition  will  be 
granted,  manslaughter  is  not.  It  is 
only  in  the  case  of  the  last  of  these 
Treatite*4-aiatWithGermatay-*thafcjnan- 
slaughter  ip  provided  for;  and  in  this 
Treaty  %idi  Gfermany  alone,  which  seems 
to  have  been  j)repai:ed  with  unusual  car^, 
the  case  of  sinking  a  ship  at^  $ea  is  pro- 
vided for.  But,  obviously,  cases  of 
this  kind  should  be  included.  There 
can  b^  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  various 
causes,  the  d^iiger  to  ships  in  the  Channel 
ha^  nuLch  increased  of  late  ye^s«  Every- 
body, whether  prof essionaUy  acquainted 
with  the  sea  or  not,  must  be  perfectdy 
aware  (^  that.  There  has  been  a  lai^e 
addition,  not  only  to  ordinwy  sailing 
^ps,  but  to  the  ;i;iumber  of  steamers, 
and  the.  recklessness  of  the  maal^*fi>of 
some  of  those  steamers  amounts  to 
positive  crime.  tChese^  vessels,  often  ill- 
lound,  with  few  -  men  on  board,  ^I'ith 
no  watch  set,  nm  down  the  Channel  in 
thick.  fog^,;witl^put  sla^eipj^g  sp^d. 
Cases  have  come  before  the  Admiralty 
Court  itself  in  which  recklessness  amount- 
vd^  to  bdthiiig  short  of  nkanslaaghier 
has 'been-  clearly  shQwm*  I  am  idfraid 
^xaA,  iheore  are  Aliantic.  steamers  belong- 
ing to  respectable  .firms  the  masters  of 
which  ma&e  it  a  boast  that  they  never 
alaqk^  ^eed  in  the  thickest  of  thick 
weather.  The  sinking  of  the  Northjleet 
is  a  gDeat  cataBtrophe,  because  it  in* 
▼dved  the  loss  of  some  800  lives; 
but, the  ioocunenee  itself  is  not  an  ex- 
eeption^  Gases  bave  oocarred  in  which 
&e  loss  of  lile  was  not  so  gveat,  but 
which  were  caused  by  recklessness  quite 
as  great,  and  aittended  with  quite  the 
same  amount  of  inhumanity.  Now  that 
the  matter  has  been  brought  home 
to  the  whole  country  by  this  collision  in 
the  Ohaomel,  I  cannot  help  pressing  on 
the  Gbremment  the  impo^anco  of  first 
o£  all  revising  our  own  regulations. 
Ther^  should  be  a  regulation  requiring 
9^di£GBreno0  to^xbe  mado  betweda  the 
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fndioate  dielxesd.  /  OJhese  •  abould  tiso  be 

a'  veoooKBideifaid^da  oi  ;ih^  r  teittui  ^n^^hioh 

oectifiQftioai  ai^d  granteii  t»  imyiiers  of 

(^lanneLditeftHiera; .  &>t  I  bellle^o  that 

iike  greatest  abute/o£beti  ^xistB  ior  ithia 

iMBpeot  ^.^aad  I  have  labrajs  Itbought, 

tltDilgh. Iniaa.wareo£  greatr diffirtnliiiwsi, 

tihtkt  ai  greaker iWmoh^iiie^  hoaiiBum^^ 

TwMii^iraittagie  beareqiutDdd  t6'he  cairmd 

llyfietaiigMUitabi^.  ilmiJiifovli^ng^GSt 

^  ihj  nobk>  Eriend  tlmt  tbe  GtoveioQtaiQnt 

fihoidd  'avml>  tl&emdelves  of  th^  present 

6pportimity  of  not  ozdj  reviaing'OiUr  oim 

TegolaitionB^  bui  dlso  of^  aa  :for  aspoB- 

isibley  eeouring  satia&ctofy  int^vtiatioiutl 

-airangementa  with  refetenee  to  tboee 

;daAgers^.   As  a  nutober  of  Ctctitadition, 

jQ^reaties  ha^e  yet  to  be  condUid^  a 

inoieBBttiefaQtory arrangement  oug^tto 

^e  tome  to  wilii.otheC' nations  in  ref^- 

renteio  !&  matier -of'  «iieb  impQxlM^*  *  X 

rhaveiiiO  doubt  tibftt  my  noble  FnetidwiU 

iansweir  the  QaeeUonal  bttVe  ptt.^  -^idd  I 

bope^io  hear  firom  hiait<  ob'^  partiof 

Her  Ma§]^sti7'&  lQb¥er^ineBjt,  ithat  the 

whold  iubdect.  rshaU  reeeive  th^ir  lOon- 

sideration  «dk  a  very  early  peiiod^ 

Thd  EASU4  OF  BOSEBEBT  wished  to 
ask  hi^  n6ble  Pn^nd  the  Secretary  for 
*  J'Onetgn  Aifairs^  WlhatfprOgrees  bad  been 
-  toade  withoegtodtp  SxtradiMoniTreatrie^ 
J  since  I  the!  last  annoiUxoenieiat  <«i  thd 
aubjool?  Oa  two'  ooeasions  JaB<i  yedt 
he  fhad/caUed  ajbtentiontot  the  ^ate  of 
;iow  Extradiiston  Skeaties.  OnoneoiT 
those  kitooasions  his  <iiO)ble  fViend  (£arl 
QtsA^&M)  t0Tg]i^U%hir  mihrre^  'Treaty 
/  f  had .  jmbt  bfeen  jcondn^eid  vith  CtertNOHj^ 
aadL'tiBaiifOtheiss  T^^e.ixL  teogiro^o^ts^ 
gotiatioil  iwitii  S^Ut  lUiy,  tW  Netiht««-- 
iajlds^  abdAustna*  Butt^eir  L€»d^it)6 
hod  heard  no^hin^  moii&'of  thoete  latter 
Treatiles.  The  nob^  Earl  also  jan40iupK»ed 
tibiat  negoftidtions  irere  going  on  ior  new 
Treaties  imHh  Deamaiilk  and  the  XJaited 
States.  '  That  would  re^uiare  sOtae  oiaqpla- 
nation,  because  it  would  be  in  the  recolleo- 
tion  of  their  Lordships  that  a  Treaty  with 
Denmark  waa  signed  as  recently  as  186^2. 
As  to  the  existing  Treaty  with  the  United 
States,  he  did  not  see  why  that  should 
be  put  an  end  to.  He  supposed  six 
months'  notice  had  been  given )  but  he 
hoped  the  noble  Earl  would  state  why 
that  had  been  done.  At  the  time  the 
noble  Earl  spoke  of  all  those  Treaties^ 
the  one  with  JBel^um  had  been  already 
ratified-*  BO  that  it  wotdd  appear  no  pro- 
gress had  been  made  since  last  Session. 

27te  Earl  of  Carnarvon 


Me  c(mDhtA^r^hemf(ii»i  €lMLt  sonle^A^ 
atfCcles.  existed,  beoaus^no-Peefc  ill  that 
Hoilse^  nor  any  person,  in  this  «otintr^, 
was  mora  impressed  with.thef  impertaaee 
of  thia  ExtraditioQ  question  l&ita  tbe 
noble  Eari  the  Secretary  ISlM^  Eoifeign 
AffiMviS.  )  He  Ikoped;  tl^rofore,  the  noble 
EarPwould  state  why  it  was  tliat  no  pro- 
gress held  been  made  dwrag  the/Beeess. 
It  seamed  t6  him  that  this  iras^a  matt^ 
Juj  whidh  eyeryone  had,  a  deep  iatetioet, 
andihe/hoped  thetime  would  con^wb^ 
it  'Would  De  impassible  for  a  eriaunal 
in  ohe  coantry  to  avoid  pmUshsHent  by 
fleeing  to  anouier.  The  appaUisg  catas- 
trophe of  the  Norikfleety  reaching  as  it 
did  to  tiie  yery  hearts  of  the  pecmle, 
was  eminently  qualified  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Goyemment  in  their 
endearonrs  to  fariag  ihy^  about. 

The  EaIO.  of  LAUBEBDAI^B  said, 
there  cotdd  be  i!k>  esx^tusetiliateyer  for  a 
yeseel' which  bad  struck  aaother  leay- 
ing  that  tessel  without  waiting  to. see 
what  daso^pe  had  b^n  4bne,  exoept  the 
persons,  on  boatd  iJie  vessel  makibg 
uway^ere  of  <^inion  that  4h*ir  Own 
yessel  w^  si&king,  Eyen  ill  tii«t  of^ 
her  best  ehdnce  was  to  remain  dose  to 
the  other  y^ssel  till  they  saw  whether 
die  also  was  sinking,  which  it  was  yery 
posdble  we  ^might  n^  be.  A  yeseel 
Tunmiig  into  another  was  g^eira%  t^e 
i^esult  of  going  at  too  great  a  qpeidd, 
whi(Ai  preyeilted  her  fip^n  being  able  to 
stop  m  ^me  to  preyeut  the  Itoeid^nt,  and 
the  eoomer  a  law  was  pasted  to  prey^it 
steaih  Tteseds  rtintiing  beyond  &  «eHain 
speed  through  a  ^ace  knefwurto  be  much 
frequented  by^hi^ilig — theChannel^  for 
iii6tance>-^th&  bettet*  At  H^  eyente^  no 
yebselwhidi  had  tiome  into ooUision wHh 
another  should  be  permitted  to  run  away 
until  it  had  aso^rtained  what  amount  of 
damage  had  been  done  to  the  other. 

Earl  GRANVILLE :  My  Lords,  it 
has  been  lound  eonyenient  thikt  Notice 
should  be  giyen  when  Questions  are  pro- 
posed to  be  asked  in  your  Lcwdships' 
House,  and  I  yenture  to  suggest  that  it 
would  also  be  eonyenient  if  au  the  Qii0s- 
tions  proposed  to  be  asked  were  indinded 
XQ  the  Notice.  Nothing  eould  hiiye  be^n 
more  simple  thim  the  Question  put  on 
the  FapOT  by  my  noble  Frigid  opposite 
(the  Eiud  of  Gamuryon),  and  nothing 
would  haye  bisea  more  simple  than  to 
giye  it  a  direct  answer ;  but  other  Qoes- 
tioBS'  haye  been  put  whiohi  eren  if  No- 
tioe  had  been  giyeiKMf  them^  l  dovbt 
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^fflhelher  ii  movM  be  prdddnt  to  reply 
to.  I  dkmlt  whether  e^tt  «fter  Nt^ 
tiott  it  would  tbe<>eKpadi0»t  to  la^r  down 
tbft'  exact  bciarinffs  of  our  own  sntmi- 
ctfj^al  law  on  an  hypothetical  t&se^  and 
to  iKf  down  ^the:  elact  Hmiti  wtlihm 
which  the  oxistiBg'  Extradition  Treaties 
would  have  a  bearing  i^  what  I  can 
seajroelybe  expected  to  do  without- No- 
ti^Oi  W^  hav^  no  Extradition  Treaty 
widi  Spain  j  but  we  are  actively  nego- 
tkttkig  at  the  present  momeiit  wiih  the 
view  of  having  one  completed;  The 
iltdught  Tve$ty  recently  reeeived  has 
be^  referred  byiihe  Foreign  Offioe  to 
the  Home  Office  for  observatione^  and 
these  have  made  further  negotiations 
neoeesary  before  the  Treaty  can  be  oon- 
chidedi  I  am  not  astoni^ed  that  my 
noble  Fiiend  behind  me  (the  Earl  of 
l^tosebery)  should  have  said  that  there 
€0^  no'  visible'  signs  of  progress  in  re- 
flect lof  some  of  4hi»  Treaties  to  which' I 
refeifred  last  Seesilon't  bat  I  am  hi^pj^ 
td  s^ihat  <^bough  the  sigus^  ^a  ttot 
-.visible  die  progress '  has'been  eonsideir- 
able.  With  ^garditb  |/he  United  States, 
the  fact  is  we  iseni  pttoposals  to  ihe 
United  States  la3t  year ;  but  fcii  conse- 
quence of  the  Pf esidential  election,  and 
other  dreumstances,  our  ^)roposid8  were 
delated  tiU  within  'a  veiy  few  days  ago. 
I'antv  howevM*,  happy 4o  say  that  weaxe 
likely  to  agree  to  tn«  teime  ^f  a  Treaty. 
IbeHevG  aQ  diffidukies  have  been  ^  re* 
I  movied;  and  ihe  AmeHoan  3oVeni;nait 
is  aKpoUs  that  ^le  Tr^a^  should  be 
tatified  by  the  ^nate  before  ^Jtke  Session 
closes.  Wi4& '  riegavd:  ta  3)rea<ieJ9  wp^th 
>^er  '0dbhtrifes,:4heprp>  ie^:  thO'Old'dajffi*- 
'  ouK^iof  dS^idiat  dfi^iiioito  of  orime^in 
diff^emibountariesL  There  ave  also  diffi^ 
calties  in  our  own>  law.  A  month  ago 
we  pro^potod  to  the  Homo  Department 
to  oondider  Whether  it  wbuld  not  be- de- 
sirable to  make  MU^ndments  in  our  own 
law^with  the  view  of  meeting  these  diffi- 
colties ;  the  Home  Office  is  now  engaged 
in  considering  the  subject,  and  X  hope 
we  ehall'BOOn  be  able  to> present  a  draught 
BUI  for  f^  nimrpose  ^  grring  effect  tb 
'v^^twcthkyk:  UeoesiEiary.  As  to  Switser- 
land,  I  am  not  awarcj  of  any  diftculty 
eieept  <me  which  has  reoenldy  arisen. 
The  present  state  of  the  law  requires 
the  interventipn  of  a  diplomatic  agent, 
and  the  Swiss  have  no  diplomatic  agent 
^^notiiiiig  but  a  consttl.  Some  time  ago 
IjotA  Lj^ns  stalled  to  us  ffood  retaous 
Why  it  w«a  not  desirable  theikto  hurry 


on 'the  negotiaitons  with  Sjlnuice';  but 
l^e  drcuinstanoes  to  which  h)e  refeired 
have  siaoa  disappeai^  and  we  are  now 
in  oommunication  with  the  French  Go- 
v^inment  <m  the  subject  ^of  thet  Treaty. 
A  curious  difficulty  has  arisen  in  tike 
case  of  Portu^.  Theiie  is  no  capital 
punishment  in .  that  country, '  and  the 
Portuguese  Ooveminent  wanted  us  to 
insert  in  the  Trea^f  an  undeitaking  itimt 
capital  punishment  should'not  beinlicted 
in  this  coibitry  on  cmydnd  delivered  up 
under  the  Treaty.  We  did  not  feel  jus- 
tified in  agreeing  to  the  insertion  of  each 
an  undertaking:  With  regard  to  Austria, 
i^ere  have  been  difficulties  on  several 
points ;  but  thev  have  been  so  far  re- 
moved th4t  I  uiink  that  we  have,  noW 
established  a  Mr  basis  for  coming  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  As  to  Holland, 
we  have  been  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
Dutch  Ministry,  who  4ur»  amending  their 
owii  laws  on  aoiyie  utot  veiy  important 
polttts.  I  thitik)  iherefbre,  I  am  justified 
m  saying*  we  have  made  sensiole  pro- 

Sess.  It  Is  impossible  to  know  whiit 
Acuities  may  start  up,  but  I  believe 
we  shall  be  able  to  conclude  a  nmnl}er 
of  tiioee  Treaties.  I  cannot  sit  down 
wittiout  saying  how  entirely  I  concur 
with  tiie  Doble  iEail  as  to  the  dreadM 
disaster  which  h^pehed^to  the^  Iforth- 
JUetihe  «ther  day.  I  tua  assure  your 
liord^ps^tiiat  all  thociroumstaiioes  con- 
nected with  it  immediately  excited  the 
attentioti'of  the  GkTvennnent.  I  riiall 
not  state  what0teps^were  taken,  because 
Papers  whi^  Will  shbrily  be  Idd  before 
pariiameritiwili'tmt  ywir  Ii>rdBhipe  in 
po^semjon,  nA  ail  the   coiinnunscatioais 


«o«Midermg  what'  steps  it  may  be  able 
to  take  with  the  view  of  diminishing 
those  erils,  which  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
imposrible  to  altogether  provide  against. 


TCBKS  A3n>    OAIOOS    IBLAUDS    BILL  [h.L.] 

A  BiH  "to  ena3)le  Her  Majesty  by  Order  in 
Ootmcil  to  annex  ^e  Tttrks  and  Oaicos  Islands 
to  the  Colony  ci  Jamaioa  "—Was  pretented  by 
The  Earl  of  Kukbbblvt  ;  read  l\    (No.  2.) 

Houae  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Six  o'clock,  to  Monday  next, 

eleven  o'clock. 
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meat  he  istenda  to  move;  have  mftda 
their  Bepoit  on  ihe  woridag  d  the  En-* 
do  wed  Schools  Act  ? 

Mb.  W.  E.  POESTER,  in  reply,  said, 
that  Aei&er  ihe  Endowed  Schools  Oom- 
missioners  sor  the  Education  Departr 
ment  were  of  opinion  that  the  appointf 
meat  of  a  ^Sdeet  Committee  ciiabghi  to 
prevent  their  proceeding  with  aonomes 
for  ihe  reform  of  endowed  seiboblfl  in 
fal^ment  o£  the  Act  To  h^.fup  aJl 
oppdsed  sdiemeB  would'  afiop'  tiba  work 
altogether,  lor  there  ^^as  iiecuroelji  any 
redOorm  which  would  not  be  opposed  l^ 
some  6ney  especially  if  he  knew^hat  hiia 
opposition  nuist  be  sucoessfiiL    \  * 

.  /f 

THBAPDBESS  IN  ANSWEBT  TO 'teH 
(iTTEEN'S  SPEECH./  .. 

Beport  of  Address  btpuffht  upr  fiAd 
read.   '  '  \  '   '    -  '    i 

Mb.  BAILLIE  COOHBANE  said,  be 
hoped  Ihe  B!ouse  would  allow  him  to 
tn&e  a  f^  obsenratiens  eh  t^  Speech 
from  ibe  throne,  as  he  had  had  np  op^ 
portunity  of  doing  so  yesterday.  The 
right  hon.  MemlSr  for  Ilslreard  (Mr. 
Horsman)  complained  last  night  that 
^e  Government  always  objected  to  di^- 
40ussions  on  foreign  ^estions  a^  either 
too  eariy  or  too  late,  negotiaitioiis' being 
either  in  progress  or  having  cksed;  and 
there  wtts  much  force  in  that  complaint. 
It  was  said  by  one  hon.  Gentieman  ls;St 
night  that  it  was  of  no  tisiB  cr3ring  over 
sput  milk,  and  certainly  the  observation 
wad  a  just  one  so  far  as  regarded  tlie 
milk  smready  ^ilt.  But  if  by  crying 
one  could  prevent  other  milk  from  being 
spilt  in  :^ture,  then  the  cr3dng  might  be 
a  very  useM  process.  Thwe  could  be 
no  doubt  that  a  ^eat  deal  of  milk  had 
been  spilt  over  me  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, and  we  must  take  care  that  a  greiat 
deal  more  wfis  not  spilt  over  the  Central 
Asian  question.  The  Oomanissionerd  ap- 
pointed by  Ekig^and  to  assist  in  drawing 
rtp  the  Treaty  of  Washington  1^  this 
^untry  two  years  ago,  and  the  events 
ihat  bad  happened  in  the  time  that  had! 
since  elapsed  were  not  such  as  to  indiioel 
us  to  place  much  confidence  in  the  foareign 
tNblioy  of  Her  Mi^esly's  Governmest* 
The  object  of  '(he  ComoumoiE  that'  thei^ 
went  out  'Was  to  obtain  redress  for  oer-i 
tain  outrages  oommitted  in  Qanada  ah  j 
to  protect  the  Oanadian  fisherias-^the 
AUu>ama  (3aims  beiag  only  a  miii<w  poin^ 
amoQg^  the'  knattere  to  be  coMMred  j 

Sir  Michael  Ilich-Beaeh 


but  what  wa&the  reeult  andi^ed  atS  Ihd 
Tenj  Sotsi  thing  wet  did  was  to  give.  «p 
our  whole  oasei  by  estparesaiAg  .regr^  fot 
ouY  conduct  in  th^  case  of  the  MtAmmas 
then  we  agree  to  a  new  law  of  national 
iduch  was  to  faavo  a^  retvoa{>e(^Ye  effect ; 
and  when  the  quesi^ons  of  thefianadimt 
raids  and  of  the  Norith  AmeoriDaa  fiaheries 
came  ^p,ihe.  Untied  States  Qommissiod- 
eor^  8luiirkM.;thecn.  aa  muoh  as  possible^ 
and  we  w^  fi>floed  in  idie  eii4  to  bsibe 
Qiyoad^  1^.  aguacrwlee^  £a,^0»O0(K 
Whai;  had'  :beea  tbeledSBbt  o£  .tiki»  -pgjjiiOJr 
on  our  Continttstal relationa ?  .Passing 
by  oar  boadoirt  in  the.  JWico^ennaa 
War,  which  waiEt  not  digni^ed,  and  oes- 
taonly-wAS  not  geDaevQiis,^  Bussia  was  in- 
duced byour  Amancanpoli^  t<^  jiemaufl 
the.iabrogation^of  the  Sreal^.  of*  !Eaw. 
Xiocd  Qraipiyillie  at  first  met  this  in  at  Feiy 
dig^iified  manner)  expres^g  bi^  ^sdings 
as  an  Englishman^  which  iied  the*B«ijMian 
Ambassador  to  think  there  migh^  be  war; 
but  afterwards^  starting  awag^^*- 

he  adopted  an  attitode  which  obliged  thp 
then  XJnderSecretaiy  ofState  lurlf oreign 
AfSairs  (Mr.  Otway)  to  resign  hit  poM, 
hm  not  thinking  it  .oonedstent  with  his 
dignity  or  his  duty  to  concur  in  Bueh  a 
course^  And  nio^.' the  .Oeniardl  Aaian 
question  had  ariton,  and  it  ^as  impos- 
sibl^ifor  us  not  to  feel  thalr  dir  leonda^ 
on  several  ocboasiona  for  the  last  few.  years 
had  led  tait.  The  right  hon.  Gcotlemaa 
at  the  head  of  the/Govermnentihad  ocmi- 
pared  the  conduct  i^  the  Bussian  Oovecn- 
ment  with  regard  to  Khiva  with  cur  oiiTa 
eandnot  in  reference,  to  Abyssinia^  but 
there  was  really  nb  analogy  between  the 
two  eases.  An  advance  .by<  iBueaia  in  the 
East  might  not  be  a  auua  MU,  but  it 
weakened  our  hoM  on  India,  for  <rar. In- 
dian Empire  was  entirely  one  oiprnUge^ 
and  tiiough  a  Member  of  ^  Govern* 
ment,  spcuiking  at  the  Mamaofi  Houte 
some  time  ago,  Idtogfaed  at  thewctrd,  it 
waB.pmtige  which,  enabled  us,  with^  a 
small  Army,  to  rule  over :  bumdreda  of 
millions*  The  pevmabent  ooe opati^a  of 
Khiva  by  Eassia  would  leeitainlyi  Itf eaken 
this^  and  timugh  it  «ould  iu»til^e«i:^poaed 
that  sh^  daaigned  n  oput^ueat  m  the  Eltat 
at  Dur  'expense,  she  wi^bi  divert  atten- 
tion firom  her  policy  dsewhere,  and  oUige 
us,  when  an  emer^pdnoy 'arofee,ito  aehd 
audi,  a  force  to  India  as.  to  weaken,  otr 
power  in  other  quarters.  He  gaveXofd 
.GzaaTifieiered&;  &(r  good  iinteiitia&s^  but 
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had  to  cosnplain  of  hislwtktot  doiertii^ 
natioa  and  energy.  He  Imd  just  gWen 
Notice  of  a  Motion  ^»r  FJapers*  rectpeetn^ 
the  Suez  CaaaL  He  undevstoody  although 
he  had  not  the  Proers  on  ti^ie  subject^ 
that  soon  afbeor  ladt  Session,  when  Nnbar 
Pasha  went  to  Gonstantmoploi  l^clwliole 
of  those  vefomw  were  all  Dulb  airangedi 
Th«  French  CkyTemment  knew  ^e  im^ 
portanoe  of  that  qneatioB,  and  aWthat 
the  vast  {woportioD,  of  the  ships  pasnng 
thiDUglk  the  Saez  Canal  helonfi^edtoithd 
Biig^h  flftg.  lAki  QtaxmH^ak  &i  ik 
he  eould  understand,  was  weak  enouffh 
to  sarjr  l&at  h»  eould  not  aot  without  we 
Erenoh  Oovermnent,  although  ha  w^ 
snpported  by  all  the  other  Pbwers  (s  wtd 
the  whole  ^estion  was  now  ds  &r  off 
£^om  ati  adjustment  as  e^eof^  A^  how^- 
0refy  they  would  htve  other  oj^ortoiiitieb 
iy£  entering~npon  the  subject  of  foveigOL 
poHey)  he  womd  not  disettss  these  mat^ 
tenr  adi  present.  He  would  ooufy  say  he 
believed  that  since  thai  miha^iy  ^eatjr 
of  Washington  our  influence  in  Europe 
had  been  diminished,  and  that  in  ex- 
pressing his  entire  want  of-  cdnfld^i^oe  in 
the  courage  and  determinstioh  of  Her 
M«|esty^s  Government  in  rei^ect  to  their 
foreign  policy  he  was  e^qpreesing  tiie  uni- 
versfd  feeling  of  the  country^ 

Mb.  PERCY  WYNDHAM  rose,  pmv 
suant  to  Notice,  to  call  attention  to  thfit 
portion  <^  Ihe  Treaty,  of  Washingtcm 
which  related  to  rights  of  Eisheiy  as 
between  the  subjects  of  the  United 
States  and  British  North  America  re- 
speetiv^Bly*  He  did  so  for  two  reasons'-^ 
first,  because  it  was  a  branioh  of  the 
question  which  was  not  closed^  and  one, 
uievefore,  to  ^tdiich  the  abbentian  of  Her 
Majesty's  Qovemment  might  be  directed 
with  benefloial  results;  and,  secondly, 
because  that  important  jpart  of  the 
Treaty  referring  to  tiie  nsheiies  was 
made  independent  of  Hie  other  Articles 
m  that  iBS&uthent.  Qna  of  the  flrst  acts 
of  ihe  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
was  to  press  Her  Majesty's  Govetnment 
to  use  their  utmost  infiuenoe  Vith  thq 
Govenonent  of  the  Canadian  Domiincml 
:t(^  allow  tiie  fi^eirmen  of  ihci  United 
States  a  prospective  right  of  fishing  ii\ 
l^ir  wateiM.^  A;pr(^po8al  foi^  that  port 
poM  was  aiccordingly  made  by  Mr,  Pish 
t»  ^  Edward  Th^nitoh,  and  the  Presi-* 
dent  of  ^e  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  to  use  his  influence  with.  Con- 
gr^  to .obtkin  a  drawbaokin  &ivoar  of 
tile  fisbermen  of  ovat  Nortli  Ammofb^ 


pbssessiand  Thee  scd^seauentt  proposala 
o£  Mr  j  Fibh  om&vtanately  dtff)^?ed  &om: 
what  he  had  submitted  to  Sir  Edward 
Thomtoii. ^  It  was^specifled  that! the 
AmeHdEui' fldiclrmen  should  dSjsh  in  the 
Wat^FTS  bf  the  Dominion,  PrincoEdwud's 
Islandi^and-NewfoundlafLd*;  but  when 
they  caome  to  tii&  question  bf  the  -  dsawH 
bade '  the<  ^impoiiakit  onrpssiiCHL  of  Newf 
foundlankd T^as^ound tohava been  made i 
tioi  4^at^whilelthe  Amez&^alt  fisheiMan 
ylmrQ  toiiflslY'iila  thJsiaichestiw^Gter^  of  the 
I)omT)Uon^  that  ^portuHL  of:  the  Dbminidn 
which  imported  very  lar^y  to .  the 
United  States  would  ipioihave  the^beofifii 
of  the  drawback.  That  omission^ .  ^s^^je 
as  it  was,  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of 
tl^Q  Pordg^  Of^%  bi^t  aid  i;iot,escape  the 
notice  of  the  (Joverni^r  and  th^  Legis- 
lature of  N^wfoiindland.  The  Governor 
addressed  avde^atdi,  dat^  July  4>.  I8f7 1, 
on  the  subject  to  Lord  Kimberley,  who; 
a$  irt  J  diHirbaindyininl^diat^r  brought 
the  Omisfikxa  before  ouirPoreJign  Bmv^ 
tayy,  ^  Lwd  CfaramriUe*  iho^ne^d-  scaojcely 
say,.pla<»d  tWjUatter.befpre  ,Mr.,  JPish  3» 
a.  thauB/et  .worthy  of  a  Briti^b  Mi^iater]; 
atid  Mr*  Fish/  in  his  reply /said  that  the 
omission  had  arisen  &oan  inadvertenqe. 
In  the. meahtime,. however,  the, United 
States  flsbevmen  lushed  in  the  waters  pf 
the  Dooodniion^  wbile  tbeore  was;a  failure 
on  the  .pairt  of  the  American  Gev^npm^lit 
to  Mwie  Cojtgress  to  fulfil  t^eir  part  of 
Hx^  bargain.  'The  United  States  Coq- 
gress^  wae,  perhaf)ft,  a.  body  wore  dis- 
posed, to  criocise.  the  copad^ct:  of.  their 
USnistors  .than  the. House  x)f . Coq^mooa 
w^y  and  be  bflp4d  thid  (Undi^r.Sepreitajy 
for  theColoadias  wovld'bo/able.to  inform 
thertL  whether  iGoogreas  had'  yet  taken 
amy  iaotion  on  thai  important  poiAt*  IJp 
'wished  also  to  know  wat  was  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  rejecting  the  value  of 
the  fiaheciea  which,  wao  to  go  before  the 
;  Ck)mn]i8sionj@ni.  HethougbttbeonJy  $ati3- 
^toiy  oYideskee  would  be  accurate  B^- 
tuma,: which  existed^  of  th0  jfifiheries  ipf 
fbrm^years*  If haa'd swearing waitobe 
aoceptedl  in^deciding  on  the  retotiy^nralu^ 
€f  the  fisheries^  h»  feared,  that  1}»e  ^people 
of  the  Domiilion  were»  moi  tiWy  to  m^et 
rvfiih  :tfa^  just  dues*  He<  d^sij^ed  in- 
fermation  >alao  i^eth^r  the  Legislative 
of  NewfbuiuUajid  had  gilTien  il^iO^uB^ent  io 
thatTK>rti0n:a£thQTteafy.  By'tb«.d29d 
AxtimltA  aaseiki  waa  eKprese^y  sequir^d ; 
but  proby>ly  tile  Oolonial  Leg^tujre 
wo^  be  loth,  as  o&  &rmer  oeoaeions,  ^ 
atoad  ia  the  way  of  /whaA  Her  M^j^fi^'s 
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OoTermnent  had  for  tlwff  if^eiji  obj^i,^ 
namely,  to  liare  done  with  the  iuehiefis 
on  any  terms  whatever.  Before  con- 
cludmg,  he  migM  be  allowed  to  advert 
to  some   '  '    "  "y 

the  rig!  >f 

the  Qv  Le 

right  hi  "© 

were  Ci  i- 

cation.  it 

those  C  ip 

right  h  y 

quoted  u 

Derby  J  h 

Lord  E      .  y 

the  Indirect  Claims,  which  never  came 
before  the  Arhitratora.  The"  right  hon. 
Gentleman  denied  that  the  loan  to  Ca- 
nada was  given  as  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  fisheries.  It  was,  however, 
given  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  and 
expense  towhieh  theCanadians  were  sub- 
jected in  repelHng  the  Fenian  inraeioQ. 
Any  doubt  on  that  point  would  he  re- 
moved by  ftpemsal  of  a  oommnnication 
from  Lord  Einberley  to  Lord  Lisgar.  "  A 
quotation  was  then  made  from  th^  Re- 

Krt  of  the  Committee  of  the  Canadian 
ivy  Council,  suggesting  that  instead 
of  a  money  payment  it  waa  desirable 
that  the  Government  should  propose  to 
Parliament  a  guarantee  for  a  loan  not 
exceeding  £4,000,000,  being  half  the 
amount  intended  to  be  raised  for  the 
railway.  Ho  did  not  wish  to  cast  blame 
on  the  Government  for  its  action  in  that 
matter ;  but  he  feared  the  deciaion  in 
regard  to  the  fisheries  would  be  adverse 
ta  the  claims  of  Canada,  and,  considering 
that  the  United  States  were  even  more 
averse  to  war  than  ourselvoa,  he  could 
not  thinlc  that  a  wise  policy  had  been 
adopted.  In  the  first  place,  we  had  paid 
America — a  great  and  rich  nation,  and 
the  second  naval  Power  in  the  world — 
for  not  keeping  a  Navy  sufficently  strong 
to  destroy  a  contemptible  piratical  at- 
tempt on  her  commerce.  jCad,  further, 
we  had  paid  our  Dependency  for  wrongs 
she  had  received  from  another  Power. 
He  would,  in  conclusion,  simjply  eipress 
a  hope  that  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  would  be  enabled  to  give  him 
some  explanation  on  the  subject  to  which 
he  had  referred. 

Mb.  ETLANDS  swd,  he  would  be 
glad  to  have  some  assurance  frvm  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  the  Treaty 
with  France  should  be  submitted  to  the 
conaderation  of  Parliament  befots  it 
3fr.  Pfrey  Wyndham 


tant ^at  ^  reptesentatirest^f  .the  pe9- 
]tle  of  this  Dounti^i^ouldi  have^^oiae 
voice  with  r;egard  to.  that -Twa^.aa.Ae 
represantfttiTes  of  Franpe.had  ia  ^ 
National  Assemhly.;  The  jight. hon.. Gen- 
tleman the  Id^$qibor  fcfc.  Suc^pghaaialiiw 
had  on  the  pre^ip^s  etvenina;  expitessad-a 
hope,  thai  the  intereatB  (^Citha  .ipritidi 
map.ufai:turer  had,  not  been  nft^dlea^y 
andrec!U^ssi^,con^I»o^ae<dhythfi^ea^, 
apd  heqqull  qo!t.^pp99B;lhat.t|ie,a«- 
Temmenii' had.  done  ■  Wytbwg  ,  ^ph 
would  ^lay;  their  ponduot  open- , to,  that 
charge..  It  wa?  not  pn  that  account, 
theieibre,  that  he  wea  anju«ns  l^e  House 
of  Commons  should  be  afford^  an ftppO!- 
tunity  of  pronouncing,  aa  opinion  oq  the 
Treaty,  hnt  becansa  he  lo^ied  upon  it 
as  a  grave  question  whether  the  interests 
of  Dngliah  manufacturers  v<tuld  nob  be 
better  promoted  by  having  no  Xxea^  at 
aE  than  by  the  op^atian  of  sa.isstru- 
ment, '  prepared:  even  with  the  gr^^tei^ 
care — as  fie  had  no  deitbt  the.  Trea^ 
in  question  was^-by  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  Foreign  Office  Tas,>p  thought,  di*- 

Eosed  to  do  too  much  rather  th^  t^ 
ttle ;  and  the  best  thing,:  he  felt  aatirs- 
fied,  whioh  coold  have,  happeped  -would 
have  been  that  the  French  people  should 
have  been  allowed  to  feel  the  effjaot  of 
their  commercial  policy,  which  be  be- 
lieved to  be  retrograde  and  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  their  co«nfjcy.  The  tax 
on  the  British.  Aog-  weuLd,.  ha  had  ao 
doubt,  be  found  to  be  odious  and. object 
tionable  by  France  herself;  but  be  that 
as  it  might,  he.  protested,  gainst  what 
had  been  said, by  the  Frifne Minister  op 
the  previous  evening,,  that  tha  eitjuatipff 
of  ^airs  in  France  rendered  it  ncoeseary 
that  we  should  not  refuse  to  e&tei:  iato 
the  Treaty ;  for  it  waa  a  most  dangeious 
pcdicy  for  any  Goveranent  to  base  its 
action  on  a  regard  :foi;  the  flpedol ,  intft- 
rests  of  any  particular  party,  in ;  aaoUier 
country.  The  former  Treaty  w&a  Jiego- 
tiated  with  a  free  fxade  Emperor,  whtt04 
bands  it  strengthened  to  support,  apoli? 
of  free  trade ;  hut  .th^  prop9aed .  'Sj:*/^^ 
would  only  strengthes .  the  h^jad^  of, a 
protectionist  president,  and ,  a^  the 
French  in  a  reactionary  pcdi(^.  With 
the  precedent  of  the  fovmer  Tre^,  wMi^ 
Lord  Pahnerston  OTosent©^  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Parhament,,  it  would  b» 
more  satisfactory  that,  before  tho  Treaty 
was  finally  roti&ed,  the  Hoiue  should  M 
Able  to  cwsider  it>    .  .     ,  •    . 


of  Itfe'wWiiitrr;  whelhW the  £8,300,000 
Trhidiire*erete'hwid  otot  to  America 
sider  tllft'A.wat4  of  the  ArlritrStorg  at 
Gteneva  WBsto  btf  paid  in  ptae  year,  ot 
vhetAw  th&  paymoitt  wus  to  be  spreaii 
over  a :  series  of'  ^eara:  '  Test^ay, 
Bp^eobes  had  been  taade  iriiich; :  be 
tliowht,'  Aonld  hare  been  delivereti; 
bst  Sessioti,  wheo  ■»!»  ■m^ft' -wftB  6«U. 

eluMis  i^tf  '  coaaemflsitioHJ  'He  VtralS,! 
hoireVer,'  point  'o«t  thattre  Jikd  alreM^ 
apologized  for  wrong  we  had  never  com- 
mittea,  and  bribed  Oanad&  to  concur  in 
the  proceeding ;  and  that  -we  wore  about 
to  pay  £8,000,00&  for  datnages  we  had 
nerer  caused.  The  OhanceDoT  of  iie 
BMh^uer  told  the  people  of  Olaagow 
Aat  -we  Wert  bJ  pay  that  atrm  to  jnit  die 
AnieridanB  in  &  good '  hnthonr ;  but  the 
«Bbc4  wae  problematic^.  Only  the  most 
Hvely  fmeginations  could  tsonceire  that 
Ve  should  dertre  any '  a^antage  &om 
ftre  transaction,  beoause,  as  the  Ghail- 
«eUor  of  tlM^EzdiequST 'had  SttlteB,  iJfe 
new  Buleb  were  not'to  be  bidding  do 
anybody.  He  saw  by  a  telegram  from 
W«wYorlt  afew  days  agb  that  ftiB  amount 
which  we  wSre  called  upon  to  pay  would 
exoeed  hy  f2,fl00,fl00  the  Tslue  of  the 
property  destroyed,  and  it  was  recom- 
"mended'  that  after  aB  just  claims  had 
befen  satisfied  the  balance  rfioutd  bepaid 
itftd  -the  United  States  Treasury.  That, 
he  suppb«e<3,  ibust  be  regarded  as  an 
mdirect  way  of  paying  the  Indirect 
Claims,  tod  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Bx^hb^tiei^  had  ttAd  the  d<«ptitation  wh6 
lad'  i^alted  oil  MtA  a  short  time  aince 
6it -the'  subject  of  the  toalt  tax  that  he 
cMld  give  them  rio  Wlief  because  he 
had  no  surplus,  he  thought  he  wa^  justi- 
fied in  asking  Mm  whether  all  surplus 
which  the  sBetenue'Eetums  aho^red  he 
*OuM  pOssfeea  Was  to  be  t^ken'in  the 
pt«stot  yeii^  out  of  the  poftketa  of  the 
nriepayers  to  eatisfy-^e  American  claim  ? 
If  so;  h^,  fot  one,  ftlt  bound,  on  behilf 
iif  WcctatFtrtiMMs;  M  protest' agaiiyit'th'e 
^rb«ail^W*tiCe*of  eneh  a'courto/'-Tho 
ri^t'M>n.'9^tIeman  told  Ma  audience 
at  '^lasMw-'thU  he'  had  taken  off 
£9,000,  WO  of  faxMios  since  his  accession 
to  offlee  In  18fl9.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
ftendan;  however,  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten that  in  ifae  some  period  theSxciae 
Sid  ttttt'eaAed'by  £6,000,000, leaving  a 
balance  in  favour  of  'ftLO'taxpayeira  t^ 
VOL.  CCXIY.  [thibd  bbeieb.]  w  
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modification  and  aonendment  in  order  to 
suit  it  to  the  changing  circtiniBtanoes  of 
the  world.  The  most  important  changes 
had  occurred  in  consequence  of  an  altered 
state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  oirilized 
Europe  wiHi  regard  to  war,  and  of  an 
altered  state  of  mcts  resulting  from  the 
enormous  increase  of  oommeroe.  The 
restrictions  upon  neutrals  in  lime  of  war 
whieh  formerly  existed  had  become  such 
an  intolerable  nuisance  that  they  could 
no  longer  be  put  up  with,  and,  oonse- 
quently,  it  was  laid  down  by  the  Treatjr 
of  Paris  that  a  neularal  flag  should  cover 
all  goods,  by  which  the  rights  of  neutrals 
were  greatly  enlarged.  But  while  it 
was  imperative  tiiat  tiie  rights  of  neutrals 
should  be  thus  enlarged,  it  was  equally 
just  that  their  obligations  should  also 
be  enlarged.  The  feeling  adverse  to 
war  upon  principle,  the  conscientious 
dislike  to  eo  to  war  except  as  a  last  ex- 
tremity, miich  originated  in  this  coun- 
try, had  now  spread  over  all  civilized 
nations,  and  had  compelled  an  alt^ation 
being  made  in  public  law.  Endeavours 
were  bmng  made  to  limit  the  operation 
of  war  when  it  unfortunately  arose,  and 
to  conduct  it  as  humanely  as  posedble. 
The  general  opinion  was  now  entertained 
that  neutral  nations  had  no  right  to  fur- 
nish belligerents  with  munitions  of  war, 
or  to  allow  their  ports  to  be  made  the 
basis  of  expeditions  to  be  directed  against 
a  Mendly  Power.  It  was  felt  that  such 
conduct  was  like  that  of  a  man  who  sold 
loaded  pistols  to  two  of  his  finends  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  fight  a  duel. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  did  not 
blame  Her  Majesty's  Gkrvemment  or 
their  predecessors  in  Office  for  having 
endeavoured  to  settle  our  dispute  with  a 
foreign  country  by  arbitration,  instead 
of  going  to  war.  Neither  did  he  blame 
Ihem  for  admil^g  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  three  new  Bules.  The 
difficulty  we  found  ourselves  in  with  re- 
spect to  the  Geneva  Arbitration  was 
occasioned,  not  by  our  having  at  length 
yielded  to  what  was  right,  but  by  our 
having  taken  up  a  false  portion  in  which 
we  eventually  found  ourselves  ontSanked 
— by  resisting  just  demand ;  and  it  was 
to  be  hoped  that  we  should  learn,  ftom 
the  lesson  we  have  received,  the  impoli^ 
of  setting  down  our  foot  as  a  nation  in  a 
position  which  we  were  afterwards  unable 
to  maintain.  The  position  we  had  taken 
up,^  although  not  altogether  untenable 
as  judged  by  the  old  international  law, 

itr.  Zatnf 


was  one  that  the  conscience  df  the  eo«n- 
try  could  notr  reeondle  itseif  to,  as  beEbig 
unjust  OB  between  nation  and  nati<m; 
and,  consequently,'   We    determined  to 
submit  the  ^uspute  to  arbitration.  Viewed 
in  ano&^  lights  however,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  principles  which  had  beea 
thuslidd  down  would  prove-in  tho  end 
most  beneficial  to  this  cotmtry.     It  was 
of  the^  utmost  miportatice  tO'Us,  winy  had 
the  laafgest  comfmefree  in  t^e  ^orM  ani 
had  ships^in  eveiy  portion  of  the  glebe, 
that  our  Vess^  eh^iM  not  ^be  liaMo  to 
be preyMHipon  by  AlalmMat  fitted  out 
in  tiie  ports  of  neutral  nations>  or  per- 
mitted to  coal  t&ere.    He  was  satii^Bed 
that  the  establishment  of  a  prineif^e 
that  would  prevent  the  destruction  of 
our  commerce  in  tiie  event  of  our  being 
involved  in  war  witii  any  other  nation 
was  well  worth  the  money  we  were  called 
upon  to  pay  fer  it.     Her  Majesty's  Qa^ 
vemment,  therefore,  instead  <^  being 
ashamed  of  the  part  they  had  taken  ki 
this  matter,  should  rather  feel  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  laying  down  a  priil- 
^ple  of  the  greatest  ^ture  benefit  to 
this  coimtry,  and  should  determine  to 
proceed   in   the   path  on  which  they 
had  already  advanced  so  &r.     As  to 
the  French  Treaty   of  Commerce,   he 
did  not  wish  to   ref^  to   it  in  any 
spirit  of  preconceived  hostility.    On  the 
contrary,  he  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the 
original  Treaty.     He  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  when  all  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments were  fairly  placed  b^oretiie  House 
he  should  incline  to  the  opinion  ^at,  <m 
the  wh(de,  the  Government  were  right 
in  concluding  that  Treaty.    At  the  eamo 
time,   seeing  the  opposition  it  had  en- 
countered from  the  Manchester  <?hatoiber 
of  Oommerce  and  ^m  many  eminent 
men  in  France,  he  thought  that  before 
the  House  took  any  responsibility  in  ibe 
matter  they  ought  to  have  a  foil-  and  lldr 
discussion  of  the  measure  bef<H«  it  was 
finally  passed.    Another  p^nt  to  whidi 
he  wished  to  refbr  was  the  payment  of 
the  Alabama  Qaim^    In  Her  If  ajesty^s 
Speech  it  was  said  that  that  payment 
would  be  made  in  "due  course.'^    In 
those  two  littie  wordsj  "-due  coufse^'*  ft 
very  large  question  was  involved;  be- 
cause if  in  due  course  meimt  wlthiti  tho 
present  financial  year,  the  mirphtt  <^f 
the  financial  year  terminating  in  Mar^ 
next  wotdd  be  sufficient  to  pay  that  ib- 
demnity  or  thereabouts,  and  the  surpbis 
of  the  enmnn^  finanmal  yeair  ^I'ould^  in 
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ei^bla  to  th^e.reimfiuiioQ*  of  to^tipUt  Xi^ 
QA  thfi  otW  hw4»  !*'  due  oawrs€|"  ^mpaoi 
not.tUl  after  Hacc^  oq^  %hp  Bu^et  li^d 
been  produoe^lA  ihm^^  no.  d^ubt».  ^e  Cbaiv- 
ceUcor  of  titie  ^EJ^ccbeouer  migbt  ,W  4&  a 
positloA  to  «ay:— 'f  Ob! ,  tive  wvpbia  of 
1872^8  i^.gooie^;  it  'waa.  ^^p^^mted  by 
aa,  ejiflti^  Act  of  JP«rb4i»eAt .  to  tbe 
Teduijtipa  of  tbo  NftUoofil  Pobfc ;.  tbei  BiVr 
pl^8<x£  1873-4-iq.v«*^fw  tbe  AW>ama 
Indemnitj,  i  a^di  ti^fore* :  X  wv^ ,  oio 
mrpH^  «gpid  tbe  4.0piutotMms  .^4f>  a^p^l 
3no  at  Dowiuog  3treett  .nee4  ^^  trouble 
me  about- it."  NoW}.tb9.t  ooun^migbt 
be  one  wbiob  wgbt,fiaye  tbe  CbanceUpr 
of  tbe  Es;cbequer  ooneiderable  embari- 
rasAmeut;  but  be  (Mr.  Ijaiiig)  felt  witb 
tbe  bop.  Member  for  Wiliabuire  tbat  it 
was  one  yirbiok  woiild  not  be  very  ^tia- 
factory  to  tbe  oountiy.  If  ttie  ordlinary 
taxation  of  tb^  ^untry  fpr  two  $uccea- 
sive  years  yielded  a  9]irplu3  pf  n^re  >tban 
£3|OOO,OO0,  tb^^  coup^  exp^qted*  a^d 
bad  a  ir^t  to  ezpeat,  to  receiye  some 
portion  of  it  in  tbe  way  of  a  remi^sioja  qf 
tai^tion*  At  a^y^cali^u  witboiit  entering 
into  tbat. subject,  be  maintained  tbat  it 
was  a  fair  question  for  deliberate  dis- 
osuBsion  in  tne  House  wbetber,  u;ider 
tiiiese  eircumstances,  tbe  country  ibould 
or  sbould  not  eiyoy  some  benefit  by  a 
remissiop  of  taxauon.  Tbat  w£^  a  mat- 
ter wbioh.  ougbt  not  in  any  way  to  be 
prejudged  or  precluded  l^  tbe  aoqident 
of  tbe  Bill  for  tb^  payment  of  tbia  cost 
being  brougbt  forward  before  Easter  otr 
after  Eajster.  He  abould  be  glad,  tbere- 
fore^,  if  any  Member  of  Her  Majestv's 
Qovornment  b.e£pre,  tbe  ol^ae  of  tbis 
debate  would  state  wba^  wa^  n:keant  by 
tbes^  words  **iuQ  course/'  and  would 

g've  some  aasuranoe  tbat  notbii^g  sbould 
y  done  wbicb  would  in  any  .way  pre- 
judge tbe  niatter,  or,  prer<ent  tbe  Soi^use 
ficomooxning  to  a  deliberate  conclusion 
as  to  wbetber  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  sipplus 
of  tbia  year  diould  be  applied  i^  r^- 
dwuBg.  tbe  Natioaal  Pebt^.^and  tb^  si^- 
plua  of,  tbp  oQmipg  year  sbould  be  appi!o- 
pjiated.  to  tba  ^«ymwt  of  tb^  Alaba^na 
Vlaimsy  lOr.  abould  bei  dealt  witb  in  tbe 
ordinal^  way:  for  tbei  benefit  io£  .tbe .  t^- 
payeca.  ■    / 

Ma,  OOEEAJ^CE  adverted  to  tbe  re- 
macka  wbicb  bad  been  addressed  to  tbe 
Qoitfe  by  the  rigbt  bom.  Member  for 
Nortib  Pe¥on  (Sir  Stafford  Nortbeote), 
wrbiob  ^^<Hild  not  be  paei^ed  qv&:  in 
aUen^Oi  asd.  be  (Mr.  Gorrance)  did  ^t 


tbinh  tbat  tbosie  aentimonta  wer^  abased 
in  by  tbat.  aide  of  tbe  House.   .In  tbe 
first  plaoe^tbcy  bad  ike  questioDi  .of  tbe 
ll'enian  ra^da  entirely  untquobed;,  i^m^ 
tb^  jtmportaiMi  question  of  tbe  navigation 
of  tbeSt.  Jjawrenoei.bad  been  «^Ubei- 
rately  .conceded^;  and  t^ere  waaalso  1^ 
question  of  tbe  fisbariea*  ,Wbat,waa  tbe 
brutbiwitib  reference  to-  tbe.  indemmity 
tbat  vaa,  to  be  jawa^rdedl*    He.  sbdUld 
;^isb  tp  ,beaK  .fton^  >  tbe.  Ctovemment .  wbat 
pEoyi^ion .  and :  arrangements  itbey  bad 
made;  upon  tbia  part  of  tbe ,  quiestio?^ 
Mucb  d^satiafaction  had  baen  cauaed  by 
the  Treaty^  and  be  bad  papers  with,  blm, 
tboi^gb'  be  .did  not,  wish  to  weary  tbe 
House  with  tbem, .  wbicb  would  show 
tbat  by  many  tbe  Treaty  and  all  ita  pro- 
viaiona  were  utterly  repudiated.    Very 
mucb  .displeasure    exiated    in   Canada 
upon  tbia  question,  ajod  it  was  sugge^d 
that  GQve^m^nt  was  obli^d  topur- 
qbase  silence  ;by  a  .State  <  grant./   Xbey 
bad  been,  told  that  tbis  pecuni^ary  com^ 
pensation  wais  a  tbin^  in  itsolf  insignifi- 
cant   That  be  admitted^  and>  tbatwa^ 
tbo  smallest  part  of  tbe  matter.    But 
tbe  question  of  tbe  feelings  of  tbe  people 
of  Canada  raiaed  tbe  most  importanit 
issue   tbat   could   como   before   tbem. 
What  was  the  loss  of  a  sum  of  £  3, 000,  OOP 
sterling  compared  with  tbe  loss  of  the 
affections  of  such  a  population?     Ho 
thought  tbat  seeing  how  Canada  bad  bo 
fa;r  suffered^  one   generouj»  expressiooi 
might  have  been  given  to  her  ia  tbe 
Eoyal  Speech.    Considering  the  painful 
na^e  of  some  of  the  documents  that 
bad  been  placed  before  tbem,  be  Ibougbt 
tbat  su^  sacrifices  would  justify  some- 
thing more  than  the  cold  acknowledgment 
which  bad  been  made.    What  be  com- 
plained  of  wasy    tbat  Her   Majesfy's 
Government,   though  conscious  of  tbe 
blunder,  bad  not  sought  to  rectify  it. 
The  Canadians  bad  bad  great  cause  of 
complaint,   and  bad  not  deserved  the 
cold  .reoeptioU'  tbey  bad  received, .  and 
oertainly  not  tbe  .almost  ooiltemp^ous 
terms  in  wbicb  tbey  bad  been  spoken  of. 
The  time  might  come  when  Canada  aiwl 
this  country  mi^t  part;  but  it  abould 
bo  remembered  it  could  be  a  matter  of  no 
inconsiderable  regret  that  she  sbould  part 
ou  terms  which  made  ber  feel  tbe  humi- 
liation of  her  poaition,  and  placedber  in 
aicontroveraial  attitude   towards  tbia 
country. 

Mb.  KNATCHBULIi  -  HU&ESSW 
said,  be  could  not  remain  sil^t  after 
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made  to'  him/ ^^cnigli  ^' felt  it  ini  he 
indoiivemeiit  ihat  isdoh  matterd  as  <the 
details  of  a  Treattj'  skould  be  disK 
cQsded  witbout  the  pessibilitj^  of  anj 
pTtEictieal  resuih;  fand'  -when  no  definitd 
Motion  <  was  beJBore'  the  lELctuee.  '  ^di  0 
dik)U^on  wfls'  the  store  inexpedient 
pending^  i]i&  Isgislatr^e :  aetion  ;o£  •  l^e 
CbngresB  of  Amenca^'  which  iras  heees-^' 
saiyto  give  validityto  thfeTreatji,  and 
also  "vihen  the  Le^^toie  of  Nenn^fi^iindl' 
land  were  about  to  consider  the"  pno-J 
yisiona  of  the  Treatf  as  far  as  they  ap'' 
plied  to-  that  island*.  He  t3Mmght  tibat  a 
debate-  in  this  Hionse  upon  questions 
which  were  then  pending  would  be  of 
no  adyantage*  But  he  >could  not  help 
saying  with  ref^ence  to  the  aUnsiOns 
made  to-night,  and  hlso  tothe  speeclt  of 
the  noble  Lord*  (Viscount  Bury)  on 
the"  previoiK  nighiv  that  there'  was  no 
fyiacy  so' giF^<  and<  no  mktake  so 
unfortunate  as'  that  coureyed  dn  >  ihe 
statefnent '  dia^  Oanada^  bad  been :  or 
would  be  a  sufferer  by  the'  Treaty  of 
Washington:  The  imtetests  of  Canada 
Lad  not  been  sacrifieed,  and  Canada 
would  be  more  and  more  prosperouiS 
through  the  working  of  the  Treaty.  If 
it  wer^  necessary/ hei  could  qtiate  vaihi'^ 
able  collateral  evidence  <m:  this  subject: 
Only  the  other  day  he  read  in  a  Ganodialn 
newspaper  ar  report  copied  frtna  •  The 
New  Yark  Serald  of  considerable  impor-^ 
ianee^  and*  made  by  a  eorrespondentseDrt 
eq>ecially  to  Ganadia  on  behalf  of  that 
newspaper  in  brder  to  miake  himself  ao^ 
quaijvted  with  the  wishes  and  feelings  of 
the  Ganadianpeople  as^regards  juineza* 
tion  to  the  Ilnited  States.  This  oorre-' 
spondent  reported  'diat  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  Canada  were  etoeadiiDgly 
hoBtue  to  annexaition,  and  desired  tore* 
tain  their  connection  with  Greit  Britaiiu 
He  said,  fiir^er,  with  Cregard't^  the^e- 
fiisal  of  the  United  Statee  to  renew  the 
Bedproeitrf  Trelity,  that,  while  intended 
as  a  great  blb^  to  Canada,  the  UnttM 
States  really  made  a  mistake  in  not  re* 
newing  the  Treaty.  Thd  Houeei  would 
remember  that  the  Gevemm^ent  I  were 
taunted  with  not  having  been  able  to 
-indnoe  tiie  United  States  GoVerhmentto 
renew  it  But»  aeoording  to  this  gen^ 
tlemab,  the  Canadian  macniif)ibtnre», 
wldeh  weore  at  a  standstill' dtmbg' the 
eauBtenee  6f  this  Treaty,  begkn  to^  iA- 
crease  in  importuico  Its  soon  ^  it  oeased 
td  exist,  ax^d  the  itesooorteB^df  tlie'Domi^ 

Jtfr,  KnatchhuU-HugeBim 


mm  tWere^  tiiei^by  \^Bn&f  develepod; 
and  so;  with.-i^egainHo' thietpnisestTbeiity^ 
he '  belieiFec^  it  -^ould'  bb  found*  fiiat  ^^e 
mate  you  fipe^  a'  oomttry  like^  Ganodai 
&omf restraint,  ihe  moie  she  Was  ^oow 
raged  1  to  "deWop^iher' own  Tesources^' 
the  '  bettOT  and  mronger^  ^  heir  posttioil 
wtwUdbei  PitixfingtheiadSectionsof'the 
pedple  1  of  <  Qanad^  Very  inghly,  he  was 
nota^Sfld'of  lo^g  th^sn  ;  and  he  beu 
Heved't^efutut:lB  of  ^)a»Eda^wdnld  be  so 
great,  that  the  gilBatudssof  'this^cdontiy 
would  bd  ii^ereased  by  the  contimiation 
of  tihe  intimate  oonneetion  between  tiienu 
As>to  the  Canadian  fishermenv  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  they  would  always  hard 
a  -great  advantage:  over  'American  fisfaei** 
tftonv  al^d  that  if  the  American^fishermeil ' 
came  in  any  number  upon  the  Canadian 
coast,  It  trfiid^  Wobld^  iih^ing'  (up  there 
whif^h  would .  add  mateilallj  to  H^  pro^ 
sperityotf  that'  oputBftry.  On  this 'point 
it  wito  well  too^  what  1  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Canadians.thefmBelvBB.  He  did: not 
rdy  onfy^on  the  fact  thai  in  rthe'lttte  Bar^ 
liamenit  ikob  ^ilamiadian' Government  had 
an  'immeiiset  majority^  in  •ratif^gi'the 
provisions  of  the  Trealy ;  biit  be  miglit 
also  point  to  the  fact  that  in  America 
the  oppoeition  to  this  part  of  the  Trealy 
eadie  mnu;  the  American  ILahery  Statee^ 
while  a  majority  of  the  representative^ 
ef  the- fishery  States  of 'Ocmada  were 'in 
favour  of  l^e  Treaty,  and  >  at « the  rebent 
general  eledtions  the  supporters  of 'the 
Tresit^  carried  alli  before  them  in  those 
Stal)es^ '  The  testimony  of  impartial  wit« 
nesses  eoincided  with  his  b^ef  that^  so 
far  fromi  (Canadian  intotests  beiiig  saori^ 
fioed^ '  the  finery  ptbvisions  ana=  othdr 
parts  <  of  f  the '  Treaty  promised  iti>  be 
of  great'  benefit  to*  Caaiadki  Upoh<  a 
more  fitting  opportunity  he  ehbiud  be 
prepared^  if  necessarxy  to  go  ^  greater 
length  into  thesei  inqtter^i  He  would 
not  now  touch  upon  the  loan,  beeauae 
it  Was  enough  that  &  thing  4il^oiftLd 
be  well  done  once  wi([koid;>  ooeap3^]ig 
valuable  ^ai»e'l^  doing  it  two*  ovtiiree 
times- '  over«  (hi^  a  <  fhtare  ^  oeeasion  dt 
Would  be  heeessaky^o. ask  kk  the  sanoi 
tioti-of  BarliaBolentlto  ihe  Impeodalgaa^ 
rant^e  of  the  loony*  ai^  thenrther^_w^«id 
be  ample  opportunity  f^r  hon.  •GhMlb«> 
men  to  call  the  loan  a  bribe  or  anything 
dee.  He  wtmid  then  be  *reaidy  to  riK># 
that  this- was  no  brib^  aoid'  that  it'inaa 
a  wise  add  patnbtio'  abt  oil  iJie  <  plart  of 
Ardat  Bntaiii  to  guar&ntee  sn^  d  loan 
lor  the  .puJ^^tHBb  lof ''devtiepiiigtiihe'iTeA 
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taUcedlGB  €bn^uliA]i>«h1]j«otBi>Kd^n8d^ 
mtoneikt^acji,  t  Wh^<  l£ey  ajpokelm' thd 
ptovinoestii^iiitiikegeQeiiBd  otlbj«ot,  ^eyi 
wannly  ^dnrooited  '^  <}liiiAdiair  ^MXinacH 

mMB  ihair/^f)abrt  ajtd  {teooibl  (thief  «!prirf 
tiak  39tai|)iaie,  .'witiiiiaii(ideht&t3rt>6£'^68irtiH 
menti  bhd>  )ef(.iiit«rel9tt(  >  Batrrts* i k)6B  /aisi 
apeoial  queidtitma^ljdco.  the  ptedeiit  atewe^ 
tkejr^fWBYeotoQi'Bpt  fo^spoakiof  Cinoiift 
undfior  q«iteTaliotbe]^B8peet,taAif  Ji  pcilict^ 
of  a. separai»  character. fwas  nM^sBBrf 
for  ilor  EDtGrMtsy  snd^  if  tkoBOf  intoresto 
wera  to^tbe  ooooi^desedjcittite: apart. firom. 
the.  ig^tail  >iiDtex'esl0^  of  rthe  liO'iuifeed 

.  Snt  GHAfiUES  ADDEBLEY  felly 
eod^ra^  irhat  liad'&ll^  £rbm>^eliokr^ 
Cbntieman  i-iiiho  ^iiad  justiwfipdikeii;  an^ 
finnLyrbdieved.thait'tii&ipBafisikHM  e£  ihe 
Tcedt^  cbiicmukigt  ddnadai  i  ims&  nkoat 
fastluratile  (iio;  Oaflada^  atudr^eiira  iSar 
better  tkaiL  the )  QamiadmaiJB  «dtild:  baFd 
gained;  rfor  rthemselvefl:  had^  theira  ^eeit 
aik,iifedepidndeit .  natiooL  >  Tll)ei]^  owhi  beet 
•tateemldiL'acknWledged  tbiB.:  Se^Mt 
sore  tkeirintereaie  in  uienegotiation  weiis 
as  nmeb /oared  f oar  aaeoDOwiiy  andiherbfiH 
tiered  l^eyfaad  been  oared:  £9E.wii^iboi*e 
nioeessc  Tbailiabilitiea  wbidhjtbis  odun^ 
trj  bod  dxawn  upon  iteelf  as*  a<  neutral 
nation  'were  formidable*  r  Thio^  dedifiion 
implied  tbati  iniftitiirld..we''^oi]ld  b^ 
liable  not 'only«  ipv  wB3at>  of  idu&  dilt< 
genoe/ oil  the  pant,  of  i our  officer  at 
bomre,  ^bnt  (m-  the" part i^ofiofficers  in 
Bsitifill  1  oolenies rail  [over/ tiilB  wiirldv  aikt 
though  Ili07iwe|*e  beyoad'cmr  looatrelj 
and«aitboug^  thosd  ocdoniiBsrhadnofibate 
id  ohurddbates,  ^and  wene:  only  cxnineoted 
wiliLtia  by'the'CommeiL'tierof  loyaityito 
the  Orowt.  But,  passing  ifroniritbeiiAine-> 
moB  debatoi  the  aalpij^-to^whidi  the 
k<a8  going  to  draw  the  attention^ -the 
xigbt'  iustti  GbenUleinan  at  the  head  of  the 
fianemmant'on  Monday iw«8.os^%hieh 
he  tmifieed;  framiHes  Majestyf evSpeeoh ; 
heimeaiit  th*  piromis9driN>n8Qliddti6n<>of 
tkr^^sfaoiiliaiT'lawii  "Me  hadituiddrBlQQd 
1^01  flight  horn  Qeiltfemaa  to  have  aknoet 
pUadgkL  hktBM  to  oomplete  li^hat  had 
beenrdcme  on 'the  subjieet  dnaing  this 
See^QB.  Last  year  an  Act  wah  passed 
^vfhtofa  oottBtitoiedloealt.aaiHtary'aiithoxi*- 
ties  Mi  or^  ikis  kingdom^  aiid-  ih^  Ses*- 
aicnl  befixre  as-  Aot  vos  paosed  irhidh 
oanalitntediiaiiid/obnAolidated  ft  ctetind 


aiitiibrltgpiliil'itlhe  ^avatrnpotiBlr  iS^Tnng 
mlidor  iMA  >)  staff  jipuoTftfiioiky)^  the  .Gt>- 
^ekmment  r  must  either  Leave. the maohi>' 
neify  to<  riiMniUid-  jheocinie  neeless^  ot 
misfit  theilcoimtry  to  'madcei  iiee  lof  >it. 
Itiwboidibe  ma^  linfortabuite  if u  ait  lAe 
Tei^ofitsetHof  •  isiEinitaryrveformj  thef  <  looill 
goyi^i^ipent  of .  iids  dcmnkry  should  ib^ 
phoced  onth^odionsfaBdoinpolmlait  ^osi^ 
tioB'of  complete  AppocntnL^ta  aadtaist- 
£es  fern;  )Wbrk'  stm  /  lidfb  •  impcactieable. 
QQie  atth|ed;  faAdibfie&befbre  'the  Houe^^ 
for ( ^WD I  :Se8di(MiSf  .in  i  thot  fbna  of ^  a.  iBiil 
wfuohdffeved  <?iBry  little  inevlegislaticMiy 
buir:>tonfiQ]idaitedlihe  4xistinff>  providoflie 
Bcattere4  >  abotrt^  in  YsaiiDuai ;  Acte^  sor  ebn^ 
fosed!  ais  rto  be' wholly  inoperativeut  iBy 
eplL^tio^  fhetexistingt  law  on  Ihe  powers 
and  dtttdesi^f  local  tauthdriti^B  into  one 
Billv  ther  Hoitse  rwotild  enablia  the  •  antho** 
xities  whi^h  it  oonstitut^d  t6  entfoiroe  thla 
important 'sanitaary  laitibsi  now  npcm  ^b 
Statute :  Book<.>  n  He  shoold::  lihe  to ;  a&kt 
tibue  Gkryebnmeat'  whether  the;  caaniflsioik 
of  this  ^b^eet  frdmrthe  Ciueen^a  Bpeeeh 
was,;  tan  1  hdjufissKin  (thati :  ih&y  wier^ ;  ^not 
pfepax^ddt'ta leoiapiete  the  legialation.  bf 
I&7  Iv  and'  <x£\l8dt  year  ?  The  members  of 
tine. Samtary  GommissiDneoocunfed  with 
him  in  the  n^cetoitiyv  in  /that  oaae,  of 
reitatrodiiMingi  the  >  Bill  whieh  >  had  been 
for  two ' .  Sessions  i  adready  i  beltoe  the 
Hotisei  )  That  meaatve  had!  eoniewhat 
alarmed  •  the  >  House  :by  ita .  nmginitude ; 
but  jit:  had  heeaimueh  red^bed  by  the 
Aet-of  hust' Session,  and>  by  lihe  Aet  of 
16i71,  which  t^oi  Acts  had  dealtiwithat 
leasi  a  third^of  the  fwholei>  subject  and 
he  hoped  r  that  thie  Gt>vieniment  would 
eneounagei  tfa^  •  Sanitary  Comtniasioftiers 
by  some  t^smance^thAt  thby*  trould,  •  if 
unaUe  to  deal  wit^  Idie  remaining  oom- 
plesi^nt^of  the  subject  themselves,  assist 
them,  to  pass  the measuvereoommended 
by.thetioL  iduringihe  present  Session. 

&II  OKABLES  WIM£hEIEId>,  in 
veferenoer  to  the  advance  of  Bussia  in 
Ceintral  Asia^/condurred  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  I  Brighton  (M^^'Eawoett),  in 
a  speech  to  his  constittients.  ihe  oiher 
day f  that  if 'the  ionlyidan^er  tot>ur'In<- 
dian  Empire  was  theptt^ximity  of  Bussia, 
we  Smight  ihake  ttiir  minda  Tery  easy. 
Buseia  had<  lunple  caikse  to  beek  redress 
&r  u  this  *  manifold  ouitrageb  coonmittted 
upoitBtisaian  subjecto  in  Khiva.  JBussia 
had  diiaolldmied  any  intention  to  annex 
Khiva ;  but  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
he^' should  wish  to  see  that  country 
bnoughtlmdwhev  «way«    Anyoae^who 
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read  Mr.  VambSry  a  work  on  the  poK- 
ticdl  and  social  system  of  the  Elianates 
would  wish  Kossia  every  success  in  re- 
ducing this  degraded  population  to  order 
and  civilization.  It  had  been  certain 
for  years  past  that  all  these  three 
Khanates  would  be  absorbed  at  some 
time  or  other  into  ihd  Kussian  domi- 
nions. He  hoped  that  there  would  now 
be  an  end  of  these  rumours  of  differ- 
ences with  Eussia  in  regard  to  Central 
Asia,  which  had  so  suddenly  excited  the 
public  mind,  and  that  the  conciliatory 
disposition  shown  by  Bussia  would  be 
appreciated. 

Sir  MASSEY  LOPES  thanked  the 
Government  for  the  announcement  of 
their  intention  to  deal  with  the  anoma- 
lies and  grievances  of  local  taxation  ; 
but  he  wiwifed  to  impress  upon  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  me  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment the  necessity  of  enabling  the 
House  at  the  earliest  possible  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  Government  measure. 
The  subject  was  one  of  so  difficult  and 
complicated  a  character,  that  the  country 
would  require  as  much  time  as  possible 
to  consider  the  details  before  they  were 
discussed^  in  that  HouBe.  He  ventured 
to  hope  that  the  Bill  would  be  so  framed 
that  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  would  deal  with  it  as  they  did 
with  the  Sanitary  Bill  of  last  year, 
totally  free  from  all  party  and  political 
considerations.  He  also  hoped  that  the 
object  of  the  Bill  would  not  be  to  60w 
dissension  between  different  classes  and 
interests,  between  landlord  ^nd  tenant, 
or  between  town  and  country ;  but  that 
all  parties  would  be  able  to  accept  the 
Gi^vermnent  measure  as  a  Mr  and  im- 
partial recognition  of  their  mutual  griev- 
ances. In  such  a  case  he  could  promise 
tiie  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
who  were  interested  in  this  subject  would 
do  their  utmost  to  give  him  and  the  Go- 
vernment every  possible  assistance  in 
bringing  this  difficult  subject  to  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  and  successful  termi- 
nation.   

Mb.  E.  N.  FOWLEB  wished  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  our 
Debt,  that  it  would  be  wrong  if  in  a 
year  of  exceptional  prosnerity  no  effort 
were  made  to  reduce  the  National  Debt. 

Me.  p.  S.  POWELL  said,  he  hoped 
the  Qovenunent  would  pass  a  Oonsoli- 
dation  BiH,  such  as  had  been  recom- 
mended  by  the  Sanitaiy  OommiSBion, 

Sir  Charles  Wingfield 


with  any  improvements  which  might  be 
suggested  by  the  Gbvemment. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  In  answer  to  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Ohailes  Adderloy), 
I  am  unable  to  say,  on  the  part  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Stabsfeld)  and 
the  Gt)vemment,  that  it  will  be  in  our 
power  to  introduce  this  Session  a  digest 
or  consolidation  of  the  sanitary  laws. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Stansfeld) 
has  gravely  considered  the  subject,  and 
he  has  arrived,  with  regret,  at  the  con- 
clusion that  Ihe  moment  has  not   yet 
come  when  he  could  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject  with  the  prospect  of  success,  and  in 
a  manner  satisfoctory  to  himself.    If  my 
ri^ht  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Sir  Charles 
Adderley)  thinks  it^is  duty  again  to 
submit  his  Bill  to  the  House,  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, has  every  disposition  to  regard  it 
with  a  favourable  eye,  knowing,  as  they 
do,  the  respect  and  sympathy  due  to  the 
views  and  efforts  of  ^e  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject.   The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
South  Devon  (Sir  Mas&fey  Lopes)  has 
expressed  a  hope — ^whioh  amounts  to 
putting  a  question  on  the  subject — that 
the  measures  or  proposals  referred  to  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  in  regfard 
to  local  taxation  will  be  shortly  intro- 
duced; and  the  hon.  Baronet  has  laid 
down  the  principle  and  intimated  wishes 
on  his  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  others 
with   whom   he   communieates,  whkh 
principles  I  accept  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  expressed^  and  with  which 
principles  I  entirely  concur.     The  object 
of  the  Gbvemment  ought  to  be  to  do 
justice  to  each  class  and  each  interest ; 
but  nothing  could  be  more  Uameworthy 
than    an   endeavour  to  set  them   one 
against  the  other.    The  hon.  Baronet 
has  intSnmted  a  hope  that  the  measure 
of  the  Gkyremment  win  be  laid  on  (he 
Table  at  an  early  period,  and  I  omte 
agree  wilh  him  that  it  would  be  n^t 
that  ample  time  should  be  giy^  m&i 
such  measure  has  been  iirtroauced,  and 
before  it  is  brought  on  for  diseuwioa,  in 
order  to  enable  hon.  Memb^s  to  state 
their   opinions   and  take   a   dofiidtiTe 
course.    But  last  night  the  right  ht^ 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buokiiig- 
hamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  reminded  me 
that  I  had  given  opMons  in  this  House 
f&vouraUe  to  a  very  homely  mannw  of 
traxteaotittg  business,  which  appeared  to 
receive  the  appiDbation  of  the  right  hen. 
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Oentleman^-na^oaely,  thi^  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Govemment,  with  respect  to  its  more 
important  and  critical  pleasures,  w^ch 
ma^  tibe  greatest  deixxands  upon  its 
«U;te|^tion  ^i  u|>on,  the  a;tteo(tion  p£  the 
House,  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  All 
the  expedition  tibiat  we  can  gi,ye  to  the 
measure  respecting  local  taxation,  com- 
patible with  that  rule,  will  be '  given  to 
rt ;  but  I  am  qmte  satisfied  that  wh^ 
.we  haye  other,  very  gpreat  measures  not 
yet  introduced,  it  would  not  in  the 
sli|;htest  degree  tend  to  forward  the 
object  the  hon.  B^ron^t  ha3  in  view  were 
we  to  produce  our  measure  with  respect 
to  local  taxation.  The  rule  of  one 
thing — that  is,  one  thing  of  a  first-class 
magnit^ude— at  a  time,  a  very  long  expe- 
rience in  this  House  has  convinced  me  is 
a  rule  absolutely  vital  to  anything  like 
^  satisfactory  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  Government  in  this  House,  and  to 
that  rule  in  this,  year,  as  in  former 
vears,  we  intend,  as  w  as  possible,  to  ad- 
nere.  One  word  I  would  say  with  refer- 
ence to  what  fell  &om  pfiy  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Wfurrin^n  (Mr.  Rylands), 
who  expressed  a  desire  that  the  House 
should  be  made  acquainted,  before  its 
ratification,  with  the  Commercial  Treaty 
signed  between  this  country  and  France. 
Now,  it  80  happens  that  in  the  course 
of  buisineas  Uie  House  wUl  have  an  oppor- 
tuni^  of  judging  of  that  Treaty  at  the 
earliest  moment ;  for  it  has  been  already 
laid  upon  the  Table,  and  it  cannot  be 
immemately  ratified,  because  those  pro- 
visions which  absolutely  require  the 
sanction  of  ike  National  Assembly  in 
France  are  under  the  consideration  of 
that  Assembly,  and  some  days  must 
elapse — though,  I  believe,  no  long  time 
— ^before  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly 
is  given.  I  trust  the  Treaty  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  n^  l^on.  Friend  before  the 
National  A^sqmbly  will  have  had  time 
to  deal  with  iL  One  observation  which 
fell  firom  my  hon.  Friend  it  is  my  duty 
to  notice.  He  appeared  to  think  that 
when  the  gracious  Speech  firom  the 
Throng  referred  to  special  circumstances 
in  the  con(^ti9A  of  France  as  reqi^r^ng 
An, suitable  rejgard  on  the  part  of  the 
Qovemment  of  this  country,  we  referred 
to  some  connection,  with  the  existing 
Qovemment  of  France,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  draw  some  distinction  between 
that  Govemm.ent  and  any  other  which 
the  Frenxsh  nation  might  choose  to  select. 
I. can  assume  my  hon4.Fciend  that  in  ad- 


vising the  use  of  that  language  we  had 
not  the  smallest  intention  to  convey  any 
such  meaning.  In  my  opinion,  the 
grossest  of  all  errors  which  me  Govern- 
ment or  the  Legislature  of  this  country 
could  commit  would  be  committed  if  we 
were  to  presume  to  draw  any  distinction 
in  the  spirit  and  mode  of  our  proceed- 
ings between  one  kind  of  Gt)vemment 
in  France  and  another  kind  of  Govern- 
ment. What  we  have  to  do  is  to  recognize 
the  Gt>vemment  which  the  people  of 
France  have  chosen  to  establisn  for 
themselves,  and  to  deal  with  the  Gt)- 
vemment  so  established  in  a  spirit  of 
national  friendship  and  good-will.  That, 
I  assure  my  hon.  Friend,  is  the  principle 
on  which  we  have  proceeded ;  and  when 
existing  circumstances  are  spoken  of  as 
requiring  at  our  hands  an  equitable 
regard,  those  existing  circumstances 
which  it  would  not  be  well  to  develop 
in  a  Speech  from  the  Throne  are  entirely 
connected  with  the  financial  condition 
of  France,  and  have  no  political  meaning 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  inquired  whether 
the  contents  of  the  Treaty  would  come 
before  the  House  in  a  financial  form  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  No. 

Address  agreed  to: — To  be  presented 
by  Privy  Councillors. 


POLLING  DISTRICTS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
leave.    mbst  beadino. 

The  Mabquess  of  HAETINGTON, 
in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
make  special  provisions  in  relation  to  the 
constitution  of  certain  Polling  Districts 
in  Ireland,  said,  that  in  the  Ballot  Act 
passed  last  year  provision  was  made  for 
greatiy  extending  the  number  of  polling 
districts  and  poUing  places  in  Ireland, 
as  well  as  in  England.  That  Act  pro- 
vided that  before  a  certain  day  the  chair- 
man and  magistrates  of  each  county 
should  make  provision  for  dividing  the 
county  into  polling  districts,  and  the 
petty  sessional  district  was,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  be  the  polling  district. 
The  magistrates  were,  however,  allowed, 
if  they  deemed  it  expedient,  to  appoint 
additional  polling  places,  and  to  attcuih 
districts  to  such  polling  places.  The 
orders  made  by  the  magistrates  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and,  previous  to  their  confirmation,  no- 
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'subsequently  they  were  to  be  jnrmto^  &i 
7i^  Dublin  Gazette,  lu  OT^er  to  as^st 
the  chairman  and  magistrates  to  dis- 
ct^ge  titeir  duty,  information  wa9  fur- 
nidhed  to  them  by  the  Copamissioi^ers  of 
YaluatiiOD.  la  18  eounties^the  Beport  of 
the  Commissioners  wm  adopted  unali- 
tered,  or  with  ,v6ry  slight  alterations ;  in 
1 3  coimties  the  magistrates  recommended 
some  additional  polling  places,  and.  in 
one  county  several  considerable  altera- 
tion isx  the  bjQundariea  of  the  districts 
were  proposed.  It  was  found,  however, 
that,  m  consequence  of  the  ininute  sub- 
division of  Ireland  into  small  districts 
called  town-lands,  the  publication  of  the 
drangi^  orders  in  tKe  newspapers*  and 
Th9  Qasuiie  would  be  extremely  expen^ 
div^.  If  was  estimated  thail^  publi* 
eatioii  of  tiiem- in  the  local  newspapers 
and  in  The  GtnettB  would  oost  no  liesa 
tiuLn  £12,000.  MordovBr,  it  oppevved 
tbat  there  "WaS'  no  necessity  for  all  the 
prdcautioDS  provided  by  the  Aet.  There 
wa9  noTeasoa  to  dii|]ipode  that  lii^  mi^^-* 
lawtes  had  been  -actuated  by  impzoper 
modves^  for  neaiiy  all  the  oi^ders  made 
had  beea*  made  on  reeommendatifms 
issued  horn  the  Goveinment  Department, 
and'fbasied  as  nearly  as  poasilue  in  coii* 
formity  with  the  directions  of  the  Aet. 
In  the  caseis  "wher^  they  had'  been  de- 
parted frota.  the  object  was  merely  to 
increase  the  number  of  jjoUing  places, 
and  in  all  cases  general  satisfaction  had 
been  given.  The  Special  Sessions  at 
which  the  work  had  been  done  had  been 
spedaUy  summoned  fbr  the  piiirpose,  and 
ample  notice  had  been  given  to  all  con- 
cerned, so  that  anyone  who  objected  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  n^agistrates  coi^d 
state  his  case  before  them.  Tnere  was 
Ao  reason  why  the  delay  atid  eirp^nse 
consequent  on  all  these  proceedings 
should  be  incurred,  and  the  object  of 
thl's  SiH  was  to  provide  that  tiie  Lord 
Lieutenani  and  Trirv  Obuncil  ihould 
have  the  powet  to  coimhn  6t  alter,  as  the^ 
case  might  be,  any  orders  i^ued  by  th^ 
magistrates.  It  mi^t  ,be  asked-  why 
the  Bin  did  not  simply  enable  tiheiinagis- 
brates  to  confirm,  and  that  was  substan- 
nally  what  it  did  in  the  first  clause ; ,  but 
a  second  was  necessary  to  meet  cases  in 
whicli  alterations  migbt  b6  eitp^dient. 
It  y as  desirable  that  thd  Bill  6h(ndd 
pass  as  i^eedHy  as  po&^l^/so  as  tb 
dome  into  op^ratidn  ia  case' of  a&y  ^ecs 
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tion^  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  take 
thi  se^oild  teiatoig  on  Auirsday  next. 

Motion  agreed  to,         ,  , 

Bill  to  make  Bpeoisl  p^roviokinff  5a  relation  to 
the  constitution  of  certain  PoUmjg^  Dd^tricta  in 
Ireland,  orSend  to  be  lnx)iight  in  \fy  Ihe  Mar- 
quetff  of  HAKTUUittox  and  Mr,  Secrdtavy  BftuoB. 
.  ^Ukprewitfd,  luid  read:the  firi^  time^    [BiE  l-l 


•.     ..  .BUMALSBILL. 

Coimder^  in  Compiittee. 

(In  fhe  Committee.) 

Mb.  OSBORNE  MOEGAN,  in  mov- 
ing  that  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  givei^  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  liie  Burial 
Laws,  said,  that  the  Bill  was  substan- 
tially the  same  measure  as  that  whiet 
was  before  the  House  three  successive 
SesaioBS,  with  one  very  important  aliedra* 
tion*  It  would  be  in  the  veool^ection  of 
the  Committee  that  one  atgumtot  ad-^ 
vanced  against  this  Bill  was  that  thj» 
setrvioes  aiKtlnirized  might  serve  as  ooca^ 
sions  of  politioal  demonstrations.  Iii 
Older  to  obviate  that  danger^  he  last  year 
agreed  to  accept  an  Atnendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  mr  West  Kent  (Mr.  J.  G. 
Talbot),  which  provided  that  the  pre- 
scribed ritucU  uiould  consist  only  of 
hymns,  prayers,  and  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture. That  Amendment  he  had  embodied 
in  the  present  measure,  and  even  if  it 
did  not  disarm  the  hostility  of  the  anta* 
genista  of  the  measure,  it  must  cut  away 
ntHnumd^rtiieir  feeithbe  prinoij^al  gtound. 
upon  which  opposition  had  been  at  least 
ostemsibiy  rested. 

Mb.  BEBESFOED  HOPE,  whibi 
tJianlring  tiie  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  the  eoaicession,  warned  him  that  he 
must  not  take  it  for  gpranted  thai  the 
proposition  would  be  accepted  as  a  oost* 
promise.  .  This  was  a  BilL  that  must  be- 
opposed. 

Motion  iigreei  h. 

Mnoked^  Ihat  tile  Chairman  he  direoUd  tO' 
move  me  If  ouse,  that  leave  be  given  to  Vring  in. 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  Burial  Xiawa. 

Hesolation  r9porttd  :  —  Bill  oriintd  to  he 
brotight  in  by  Mr.  Osbokkb  Morgan,  Lotd 
Itmumn  FimuumcB,  Mr.  H^nrtnD,  and  Mr. 

Bmi^fir9«»i(fii;andj:««d  the  flxBt  time.    [Bill  9.) 
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BESQLXTTION.      FIBST  BEADIKa. 

Considered  in  CommiUee.         ' 

'  Wb.  PlWCETt,.  in-' moving  that  tte 
Ghaixmaa  be  direoted  toiaoye  theHousei 
QaA  leave  b«d  given  to  bi^iogin  s  BiU  to 
abolish  Tests  and  alter  the  Constitution 
of  the  (Joveming  Body  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege and   the    Unii^ersity    of   Dublin, 
wished  io.  ei^laift  why/JUe  {ffx^^ed  to 
introduce  a  measure  oi^  a   subject   on 
which   the    Govelnment  '  had    already 
given  Notice  that  they  intended  to  legis- 
kUieu     If  the  Bill  were  now  brou^t 
forward  ifi>r  the  £rBt  time,  and  it  were 
aimply  &  measnre  of  ids  own  or  of  those 
Members  whose  names  apjbeared  on  the 
baek  of  it,  no  dbtibt  tihey  mighi;  appear 
o^wii  to*  the  charge  of  presumption,  but 
the  Bill  was  really  not  so  nmeh  their 
BiM  ta>  the  BiU  of ^  the  Houses;  because 
its  piinGi|ile  had  cm. the  dsoond  leading 
been  affinned  by  an  'scxioeptiooially  large 
mdjorit^.    He  vHshed  it^  however,  to 
be  distmotiy  andcBratood  that  he  had  no 
debire  to  '  embarrass  the  Government ; 
his  only  object  was  to  obtain  as  early 
as  possible  a  settlement  of  this  qu^tion, 
which  was  urgently  demanded.     If  Ihe 
€K>vpm2nent  measure  to  be  introduced 
on  Thursday  nest  diouM  be  approved 
by  tire  oouatry,  no   one  would   more 
gladly  withdraw  his  Bill  than  he  should ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  measure  intro* 
duced  should  not  be  approved  by  the 
country,  then,  as  his  Bill  woidd  be  be^^ 
ftre  the  Qoose,  and  having  been  al«> 
i^ady  accepted  by  a  laxge^majori^,  tkey 
would,  even  if  the  measure  of  the^sho* 
ttnhiliient' '  ]^rovied*   unsdtisHafictory,    still 
have  tlfe  opportuiiity  of  legiGdating  on 
1^  Bubjedv  and  thus  give  peace  and 
re^se  io    a    College    and    University 
wfadeh '  had  suffered-  Is^vereiyi .  firoon  jm 
ftci>elEteiiied  'dii^tt^baaico   hahging   over 
them  for  many  vears.     To  show  that  h^ 
had  no  wish  to  impede  the  Gbvemment, 
he  should  £x  the  second  reading  of  Ihis 
Bill  on  a  day  before  which  it  would  be 
kftowti  what  reoc^tion  had  been  given 
to  file  Govtmmeit  measure.  Sb  should 
not  ^  the  second  readinfi"  before  the 
\iih  of  March*     Tinder  these  circum- 
sUsatny  he  hoped  htf  should  be  acquitted 
of  presumption  in  seeking  to  intsroduce  k 
Bm  oil  a  subject  On  Uddch  flie  Chyvern- 
ment  had  already  given  Notice  of  their 


iaten(pyoaii.tojlegi/date,.  and  that  no  <^)|kh 
$it«)n.w^mld  be  given  to  tiieintroduotioii 
o£  his  Bill. 

'  Motion  dffreed  to. 

J&tsolvedf  That  the  Qhairman  be  directed  io 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  aboHiOi  T^sts  and  alter  the  Constitntion 
of  the  ^vcsmmg  Body  <  im  Trinity  OoUege  and 
tUe  UnivwEsity  ol  DuhMn. 

J  Ke8o^uiion    reported  :  —  BiU   ordered   to    bo 
Brought  in  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  Dr.  Lyon  Flay- 
^Xife,  and  Mr.  PLtmxBT. 
* '  ^iSLpre8fHted^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  12.] 

t 

I  I 

GREY  (*)AT  HOSPITAL,  WESTMINSTER 
—ENDOWED  SCHOOL  COMMIS- 
SIONERS SCHEME. 

MOTION  FOB  i^  ADDEESS. 

Mb*  W.  H.  smith,  in  naing  to 
move  the  Address  of  whioh  he  liad  given 
Notice,  sKid,  that  tke  Grey  Ooat  HoBjatal 
now  p^vided  fot  twice  as  many  boys  as 
girls ;  but  under  the  new  scheme  the  en* 
dowment  was  applied  solely  to  the  edur 
cation  of  giris,  while  it  was.  intended  to 
pcovide  &KP  the  boys  in  the  scheme  for 
iknanuel  Hospital*  Sut  this  scheme  had 
not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  Parli&- 
menti  and  might  never  do  so,  in  which 
case  the  boys  would  be  left  unprovided 
for.  He  therefore  desired  that  the  two 
schemes  should  be  considered  together. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  suapena  the  approbation  of  the  Scheme 
of  the  Endowed  Schow  Commissioners  for  the 
znana^ement  of  Gray  Ooat  Hospital  in  the  city 
of  Wedfanuiistor^  until  the  Scbemes  now  under 
oonsidemti^Q.  for  the  management  of  the  other 
Hospitals  itL  "Westminster  are  presented  for  Her 
Majesty^^s  approval."  —  {Mr,  William  Hmry 
Smith.) 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  trusted  the 
hon.  Member  would  not  persevere  with 
his  Motion,  because  if  the  House  should 
assent  to  it  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  all  the, labour  incurred  in  re- 
gard to  the  reform  of  the  Institutiou 
referred  to  of  no  avail,  and  the  whole 
p^TQces^  in  resppot  to  a  scheme  for  its 
management  would  have  to  be  ^ne 
over,  again.  After  several  interviews 
between  the  Education  Department  of 
Hie  I  G-ovemment  and  the  Governors  of 
the  Institution  that  scheme  was  foially 
agreed  to.  Jt  was  true  that  the  scheme 
made  special  provision  for  girls,  a  pro- 
vision which  was  much  wanted ;  but  the 
interpats  of  the  boys  uo^tt  at  the  school 
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MToald  not  sofPer  in  the  end^  and  Hie 
object  of  giving  them  a  free  education 
would  be  kept  steadily  in  view. 

Mb.  J.  G.  TALBOT  said,  he  thought 
tiie  hon.  Member  iot  Weslininster  had 
a  strong  case  fbr  asking  the  Honse^  not 
to  throw  over  the  scheme,  but  to  delay 
it^  because  the  scheme  for  Gbrey  Coat 
Hospital  ran  on  all  fours  with  the  scheme 
for  Emanuel  Hospital.  He  did  not  at 
all  repudiate  the  bai^ain  whieh  had  been 
made  with  the  Grey  Coat  Gi>vemor8  last 
year ;  but  he  sfiked  for  delay,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  seen  whether  the 
whole  Westminster  scheme,  of  which  this 
was  only  a  part,  would  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  Parliament.  If,  as  had  been 
suggested  by  his  hon.  Friend,  and  as 
was  not  improbable,  the  Emanuel 
scheme  was  not  likely  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  half  the  entire 
scheme  would  be  dropped,  and  provision 
would  have  been  made  for  the  girls, 
while  the  boys  would  be  nowhere.  The 
Endowed  S(diool  Commissioners  were 
now  upon  their  trial,  and  if  there  was 
any  case  which  could  be  a  test  case,  it 
was  that  of  Emanuel  Hospital.  This 
case  of  the  Ghrey  Coat  Hospital  was  in- 
timately bound  up  with  that,  and  it  was 
rather  hard  to  call  upon  the  trustees  to 
give  up  half  of  the  interests  they  were 
bound  to  promote  in  order  to  furnish  a 
lever  for  the  scheme  of  the  Emanuel 
Hospital. 

Mb.  Aldebman  W.  LAWEENCE 
condenmed  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Government  with  reference  to  idiese 
schemes.  Bills  and  Motions  generally 
fell  to  the  gh)und  at  the  end  of  the  Ses- 
sion, and  he  saw  no  reason  why  that 
rule  should  not  apply  to  the  Grey  Coat 
Hospital  scheme.  The  iime  expired 
to-day  for  ihe  scheme  to  come  into  effect 
without  any  opportuni^  having  been 
afforded  of  discussing  it  m  Parliament. 

Question  put.    ' 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  22 ;  J^oei 
64 :  M^'ority  42. 


PUBLIC  ACOOUHTS. 

Committee  of  Pablio  Acoonnts  nommUed:^^ 
Mr.  Baxtbb,  Mr.  Sclatbb-Booth,  Mr.  Sbbly^ 
Mr.  LiBDELL,  Mr.  ALOEiiyoK  Egebton,  Mr. 
OoLDNET,  Mr.  Caxdlibh,  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr. 
UTLAND6,  Lord  EusTACc  Cecil,  and  Mr. 
O'Rmlly. 


EAST  IHDXA.  (fINAHOB). 

Select  Committee  appoinUi,  ''to  mqure  into 
the  Finance  and  Financial  AdministiatiQn  oi 
India.** — {Mr.  Ayrton.) 

And,  on  February  10,  Committee  nomnaUd  as 
follows: — Mr.  Atrton,  Mr.  Stbiphbx  Caye, 
Mr.  Crawpord,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Fawcbtt, 
Mr.  Bbcksit  Dbhib<m«,  Sir  Chabi.es  Wikg- 
FIELD,  Mr.  Eastwick,  Mr.  Diokinsok,  Mr. 
BouRKE,  Mr.  Camdlish,  Sir  James  Elfhjn- 
8T0NE,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Birley,  Sir  David 
Wedderburn,  Mr.  Beach,  Sir  Thomas  Bazley, 
Mr.  Hbrmoit,  Mr.  MK!!lurs,  Mr.  Cross,  Mr. 
JoHK  Bbnjamcv  Smith,  Mr.  Qbamt  Duff,  Mr. 
Robert  Fowler,  Mr.  Hayilax]>-Bubkb,  Mr. 
Charles  Dalrymple,  Sir  Stafford  Norxb- 
COTE,  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmauricb,  Mr.  Baillie 
Cochrane,  and  Sir  George  Balfour  : — ^Powsr 
to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  t^cords ;  Seven 
to  be  the  quorum« 


DIPBISONHEXT  FOB  DEBT. 

Select  Committee  afpoitUed^  **  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  Imprisonment  for  Debt  by  Coimty 
Court  Judges.*' — {Mr.  Bass.) 

And,  on  February  14,  Committee  nominai$d  as 
follows : — ^Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  Mr.  Ayrtos, 
Mr.  Lopes,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Fielden,  Mr. 
Locke,  3Ir.  Cobbett,  Mr.  Stapleton,  Mr. 
Robert  Fowler,  Mr.  M'Mahon,  Mr.  Salt, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Chadwick, 
and  Mr.  Bass: — Power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records ;  Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

And,  on  Februar>'  18,  Mr.  Locke  discharged; 
Mr.  Norwood,  Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Cawley,  Mr. 
Baines,  and  Mr.  Richard  Shaw  added. 


LOCAL  QOYEBNMBNT   SXTPPLBMSNTAL  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Hibbert,  Bill  to  confirm 
certain  Provisional  Orders  of  the  Looal  Govern^ 
ment  Board  relating  to  the  districts  of  Bi^op 
Auckland,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Ealing,  Idle,  Linccin, 
Newport  in  Monmouthshire,  Warrington,  Wigan, 
and  Wrington,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Hibbert  and  Mr.  Stansfeld. 

BilliM-Mm^fcf,  and  read  the  first  time.    [Bill  2.] 

nOXTSEHOLD    FRANOHISE    (OOUKTIES)    BILL 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Trevelyan,  Bill  to  extend 
the  Household  Franchise  to  Counties,  and  other- 
wise to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Repre- 
teotation  of  the  People  in  Ebgluid  and  Wales, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Tbea^elyan, 
Sir  John  Trblawny,  Sir  Robebt  ANSTRrTHEB, 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Johnston. 

'&tiX presented f  and  read  the  first  time.     [Bin  3.] 

POOB  LAW  (SCOTLAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  CRArirrRD,  Bill  for  tho 
further  amendment  and  better  administration  of 
the  Laws  relating  to  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in 
Scotland,  ordered  to  be  brought  m  by  Mr. 
CRAUTtmD,  Sir  IXatid  WsniHuiBrxN,  m.  Mr. 
MnAEm. 

BiUj)m#M^^andreadChefirfttiiQe.    [6014.] 


Mr.  W.  E.  Forzier 
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On  Motion  of  Sir  John  Ltbbock,  Bill  to 

Sovide  for  Hie  preservation  of  Ancient  National 
onnmentSy  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
John  LrBBocK,  Mr.    Bs&bbitord   Hope,   Mr. 
BouvsRiB,  Mr,    OsBOBKB   MoROAJf,    and   Mr. 
Plunkbt. 
BiH  presaUedy  and  read  the  first  time.     [Bill  5.] 

MXJNiCIPAIi  OniOEks   STJPEKANNXTATION 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  RAtHBONB,  Bill  to  enable 
the  Mayor,  Aldermen^  and  Bnrgenes  of  Muni- 
cipal Boreoghs  in  England  and  Wales  to  gramt 
Superannuation  Allowanoee  to  their  officers, 
derks,  and  servants,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Kathbonb,  Mr.  Masset,  Mr.  Biblby,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Mokuby,  and  Mr.  Caoss. 

BUI  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.    [Bill  6.] 

IfAKRTKD  women's  PROPERTY  ACT  (1870) 
AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Hinde  Palmer,  Bill  to 
amend  "The  Married  Women's  Property  Act, 
1870,"  ordered  to  \>G  brought  in  by,  Mr.  Hinde 
Palmeb,  Mr.  Amphlett,  Mr.  Osbohne  Hob- 
o^N,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Bbioht. 

BUlpresentedf  and  road  the  first  time,    [Bill  7.] 

AOBIC UI/I'U JiAL.  CHILDREN  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Clabb  Read,  Bill  to  regu- 
late the  employment  of  Qiildren  in  Agriculture, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Clare  Read, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Akbotd,  Mr.  Kay-8huttle- 
woRTH,  and  Mr.  Kbnnaway. 

BUXpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.    [Bill  8.] 

SEDUCTION  LAWS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Charley,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Laws  relating  to  Seduction,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Charley,  Mr.  Eykyn,  Mr. 
MtTTDELLA,  and  Mr.  WnmrELL. 

BiHpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  10.] 

HABITUAL  DRUNKARDS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Donald  Dalrymple,  Bill 
for  the  better  care  and  management  of  Habitual 
Dnmkards,  ordered  to  be  lSN>ugbi  in  by  Mr. 
Donald  Dalrymple,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  A^boyd, 
Mr.  Glare  Read,  Mx,  Muxer,  and  Mr.  Down-* 

INO. 

^^Xipreeentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  1 1.] 

PRISON  MINISTSttS  ACT  (1863)  AMltND<- 

MENT  BtLL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  John  Trelawny,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Prison  Ministers  Act,  1863,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Sir  John  T&blawny,  Mr, 
Osborne,  and  Lord  Arthur  Russell. 

BiUi^r^tf^M^fe/,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  13.] 

PEBMISSIYE  PROHIBITORY   LIQUOR  BILL. 

Acta  read;  considered  uxComndttee, 

(In.  the  Committee^) 
lUfohed,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
BMnr«  the  Honie»  that  leave  be  giren  to  briag  u^ 


a  Bill  to  enable  owners  and  oocupiera  of  pro- 
perty in  certain  districts  to  prevent  the  common 
sale  of  Into:dcating  Liquors  within  such  dis- 
tricts. 

Besolution  reported : -^'BiH  ordered  to  be 
bvougkt  in  by  Sir  Wxltrid  Lawsov,  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  Sir  Thomas  Bazlby,  Mr. 
DowNiNo,  Mr.  Richard,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr. 
Dalway. 

BiHpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BUI  14.] 


MABRIAQJfi  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFe's 
SISTER  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Thomas  Chambsrs,  Bill  to 
legahae  Mianriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Thomas  Cham- 
bers, Mr.  MoRLEY,  and  Mr.  Leith. 

BUI  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  16.] 

LOCAL  TAXATION  (AGOOUlTrs)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Pell,  Bill  to  provide  for 
the  annual  presentation  to  Pcu-liament  of  an 
account  of  aU  sums  received  and  expended  by 
all  local  authorities  raising  or  expending  Rates 
in  England  and  Wales,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Pell,  Sir  Massby  Lopbs,  Mr.  Clare 
^EAD,  Mr.  Rowland  Winn,  and  Viscount 
Mahon. 

BUlpresetUed,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  16.] 


women's  DISABILITIES  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  Bill  to 
remove  the  Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Jacob  '  Bright, 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  Mr.  Eastwiok. 

BilLjprr«m^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  17.] 


CAN017RIE8  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Bebesvord  Hope,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Act  of  tiie  third  and  fourth  years  of 
Victoria,  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  for 
Uie  regulation  of  Cathedrals,  and  to  facilitate 
the  Endowment  of  Canonries  by  private  bene- 
£Biction,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Bbbbs- 
FQBD  HopE«  Mr.  William  Hbnby  SMrni,  and 
Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot. 

Bill^f^^^^,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  IS.] 


SALMON  FISHEBUSS  BILL. 

pp  Motion  0^1  Mr.  Dw-lwyn^  BiU  to  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  Salmon  Fisheries  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  m. 
Dillwyn,  Mr.  William  Lowthbr,  Mr.  Ajbshb- 
TON,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

BiHpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  19.] 


BEAL  ESTATE  INTESTAOT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Locke  Kino,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Law  of  'Snooe88i<m  to  Heal  Estate  in  oases  of 
Intestacy,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
LoQKB  King  and  Mr.  Hindb  Palhbr. 

Billj»nwHM,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  20.] 
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1/  ,,)  f      ,,/ r     ,  „.  ^p,    ;     irf  V-vrA    a  Bill  to  provide  facflitiee  for  the  perfonnance  of 
HlrrtiMEe  ABoimoN  (sdoi'Li^Ci)  sn^      PubU(j.^J5ra5i^a^r4^toti»^^«4lcere- 


On  Motioa  of  Sir  David  W^dpebbvrN|  JBiflt 
for  the  alxJlltioii  of  the  law  of  Hj^th^  in 
SootlUidy  6tat¥6d  tO'W  h^u^in  hy^  Bkiiiy 


f  *  '  •      ■   J.     '■   '    .  J.  ;  *  ••    :'     L  1     1'/     1 


r  f<  > 


,  Subject  nu^tt^iwwi^pjrwii^ , 

!  '       (In  the  CommitteeA'  ; 

'^f*o/t^rf,  iTiAt'thJ  eJhaiiWn'%  flli&tecliii 
iti6to'  th^  Henfie;  thai'  leaVe-he  g^Ve^to  hBh)^  M 
»  Bill  to  maaiilo  InDunbeot  MiTnitflOPByin  oertaiii* 
ca^QA,  to  provide  for  iba,  doUvej^r.of  X^cc^iional. 
Sermons  pr  Lectures  in  their  Chiirchos  or  Chape^ 
by  persons  not  in  H6ly  Orders  of  the  Church  of 
Snglwrtt'     '    ^        '    '  '         •'.;:..•■'- 

Beflohitioii  nporiid  r^^Wi  ^^kl^^d  th  "^ 
hionghit  m  )ty  Mr«  OimtR-TtUPia  indlCr. 
TuoiuA  Htjqhes,  .   .,    ,  ,.\/     rj]    . 

Bill jw<«wfftf^,  and  refd  the.fir^  tin^fi.  J]p^?2,] 

On  Motion  oi  Mr.  M*Mahox,  Bill  to  assimi- 
laie  the  Liiw  for  the  relief  of  the^  I\)or  in  Ire- 
land to  that  of  England  hy  suhftituting  Union 
Eating  for  the  preaent  eyetua  oi  Bating  by 
Electmiil  BiviiS/dnii  ordered  to  be  broofl^  in.  by 
Mr.  M*Mah«n«  Mr*  BowKiNo^andjMt.- BitAO^. 

I'OOLB. 

WXprttenied^  and  read  the  Irst  time.  [Bill  2d.] 

MAHMED  WOMBir'g  PROPfiMT  ACT  (IS70) 
AJdHENDMENT  (NO.   2)  BUX. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Stavslbt  Hiu;,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Married  Women's  Propferty  Ajet, 
1870,  ordered  to  be  b»owght  in  by  Mr.  SiviTSlBT 
BUjul,  >Ir.  Baikbs,  and  Mr.  GoLimsY. 

WaiXprf^mtedi  and  j«ead  the  first  time.  [Bill  24.] 

SlTBS  Ton  FjLACES  OF  fiSUQIOVS  N^ESHIl^ 

BELL. 

OnMotion^of  life,  p^mwt  Mo»ftfif,.:^iU  tQ 
afford  further  facilities  for  £hc  couvo\^nce  oi 
landfbf  Sit68  for  Pk(?es  of  Kelipfibus  Wdrship ' 
ohfthflrf  to  be  hi^xight  in  by^Mi*.  Oftfi^ft^fe  '^Fdtt* 

QiKy  Hr.    ]£6BLt9,    VXi    HnCDK    PAUCfitl,   ^d' 

Mr.  C^Ai^Ka Hbbik 
]pillj?r««w<^<^an4  read  tl^e  first  time.  [Bill  ^  J 


PAKLIAMENTAJIY    ELEC'4'OBS   ^UGI$:i:^AXfOK, 

BILL* 


On  JSJotionr  o(£  ^,  Peu.»  Bill  for  con5oUdatii^ 
and  amondihg  the  Law  for  the  BcCTstration  of 
PfcbwttA  entitled  to  Vbto  Tn  the  Election   of 


UomtMM  to^serv^  in  PHfliament>  lei"  Etig^land! 
and  WhlQe^,  $rdpnd  Itt  bd  hhwghttin  'br  Hsj^ 
Pttir,   Mrj   BojJWtji,  Mr,    WisuLUX  M  H^anr. 
SiuTH»  and  Mr,  Rotklanb  WofX. 
Billi^/'««^;//r<f,  and  read  the  first  time.  ltBili26.3' 

^tTBLtC  VOBSHI?  PACtLlTIES  BILL. 

Subject  matter  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
JtetaHfedr  That  the  QhainuB  be  dii^ated  te^ 


moniiefl  of  the  Chim;h  of  T«ngtand. 

Re8ol^ti<»^    r^epo^ie^  :\^^:^  qr,df$^^U>  bo 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  XJowpEE-jfiEMPLB, 
^Sir   Smith    Chilo,    Hr.    AK&OTDy    and    Mr. 

^illj9rM^)/<?(/,  and  read  the  fir^  time.  CBill^J.] 

m  :  b    I"  ■    •. '  '.    '1' '  '     i  •'/.    ■    *<•;!'  T    ill  I 

.^On  MotiMi  ef  ^Sln  '(SbiNcsu'WAivo^  Bill 
to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  twenty-thild  4S(Q 
twenty-fourth  years  of  Her  Majesty's  reign, 
intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  Union  of  Contiguons 
B€WefiC5eB'  "ife  *  Cititee,  -l^b^nfl,'  'in^  ^iW^W,'' 
ordered  to  be  broughtlin  l^  Mr.  Bpencbr  Wal- 
POLB,  Viscount  Sandon,  Mr..  Woojam  Henby 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Aioirew  .foHNSTON. 

,,^^pr^^m$^,$sii^H$dm^^x9liim9:Xm't^'] 

V  <X>kTAdl01Err  DiBfiAflSB  Adrs  VEX^^  ^^ 

-  >        '(1866-^1869)  box; 

On  if ofion  of  Mi*.  Wiituk  T*6W£im,  -aol  "fo' 
sopeal  the>0otttagiott8  Bi0eaae»Act4  1866-^188^; 
dfwfe>rrf,;tOr  bQ  ibjwigHt.in  l)y  Mti  JjV;M4UA¥r 
^^o^LE^  jJ4r.  J^co^  ,B*uo^^  fad  M^./  Mvjf* 

delLa..  '  .  1  J.    '  '  ^ 

^ifipresente^y  and  read  the  firsttitac^.  [BSH  ^29^.1 

- !  w.   •'    J '    •"'     f    .'''  t  ^    -.    '  " fr'-'i'A 

-  it  ',.■'".  .','■.;;■  [  <•  ir  r:  '.,''.'"'>  ^'v ;  ., 
ALXOEItMEK   AtEO).  ^^UNCSLIfORll  .Q^ALpT€A-< 

'       ,      '  TpiJ^  flELL.  ^     *       . 

O&Mottkmiof  Mr.iBitOH,  BiU.  to  «mieiidthi» 
Munioypal  Ck^mwcataowB  Act  of  X*3$>  .with  ewpesjt 
to'  ^e  Q,uaUDcation  of  Aldermen'  and  Counoil-' 
lore,  ordered  to  be  brougKt  in  by  Mr.  Dixojt,  Mt. 
OAh^TB*,  Mr.  Mi^irttfiitA;  And  Mr.  8tknist<»,  ' 

Bilij»ftw«M,  and  i^ttul  the  first  time.  [BiU^j) 

•  ,  i^lBEfir  Blix;         '     '       ' 

On  Motion  of  Mr..  .M*JjAOAn,  Bill  to  make 
pro\4^oh  for  invetftigaUiig  into  the  oatises  an^ 
ciyodiftiiit^c0S>«f  Fi^^,  'ordendi/ti^  bc^Ught  iti 
by:  ^ivi  M^a0aK,  Mr.'  OnAiuxs  -  ^^nonat,  moA 

:^.  AqfWrEjWft.,  -    .,,.,  .,  ,     •(  ..    J   ,     .  •<   'J 
,  Bill/;/^*^^^^/,  and  read  the  fijT^timf*  rBiIL3Xa 

3011.     '     '* 

On  "Mefiott  ef  Mr.  FAWCEtr,  Bill  to  titAtSiA 
the  LaarirelAlnigi  to!tho>:tt»beiUBi  oif  ketttbing 
Ofiifi^rs  tut  Parliamentary  Elfi^ti^n*;  •  on^WH  tp 

and  Mr.  MTLahen.  , 

-  'BiU/^m^rfrtf,  add  redd  thdfii^tJxrio.''  fttll'Wj 

•  1   i!  •  <    '*    •'      '»'         ^.      -^i  1    i"j    *'•'.-►    •   It    ••17; 


(M  M^tiion  of  Mr^  Clui^AT,  Bai  tr  ai«elia 
the  I^astardy. Laws,  or/JtfrM  \o  bp  bi^i^t^in^hy 
Mr.  Chael£Y»  Mr.  Thomas  Huguifs,  ^  ^, 
EYKt^,  and  Hr.  "VV^Hrrw^xt.  ■   »    >  - 

Bil1jar««#^,  andread  the  first  t^e.  [Bill  89.] 
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EOLL  OF  THE  LORDS. 

THe  LoED  Chakoellor  acgaainted  tlie 
House  that  the  Olerk  of  the  I^arliaments 
had  prepuwdiuid  loidj  it  t>ii  tird  Table : 
The  same  /was  ordered"  to  be  ptintsd. 
(No.  10.) 


I' 


II 


SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS-OUTRAGES  ON 
THE  NATIVES. 

ADDRESS  FOR  I*APERS. 

'  ''<    ,  -  '  ,     ,  ^ 

^HS  Eabit  of  BMiiMOBE  mored  tfi^t 
an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majealy  <SQr^  Ck>piei.  ov.  extracts  of  any 
communioatkuM  of  importance  respecting 
Qutragescominitted tqpon natives  of  the 
Soo^  Sea  Islands  which  may  hayo  been 
feoeivc^  Mm  the  Goremors  bf  any  of 
the  Au:dtrala8iati  Oblonieik,  ^m  the 
Benior?  Na^al  Officers  commanding  in 
Australia  and  China,  or  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Consuls  in  the  Pacific  since  the 
last  isisU^  of  tiaperd  upoiiUhis  Bmbj^t. 
Last  Session  he'  drew  attention  to  two 
qMdiesof  abominable  Crimes  pexpe'l^'tttdd 
in  the  Sotfth  Sea  on  the  nauv^s  of  th^ 
Islands.  The  first  was  carried  on  under 
the  name  4>f  ^^  skull  himtiqg,*'  auA  the 
seoondi  under  that  of  ^'kidnappings" 
In  consequence  of  representations  which 
had  been  made  tP  Aim  on  the  subject, 
shortly    before    he    leh  Australia    he 

Iiade  inquiries  as  to  the  practice  of  s^U 
unting.  He  found  in  :seme  quarters 
ffattt.penBOtLsre&iBed  tt>  beUefv^  hi'  its 
existence ;  but  the  result  of  th^inqtiirifels 
shdrW^  th^t  th^y  Ver^  mistaken,  aAd 
from  what  he  had  lately  seen  in  the 
Avularaiiaii  preas^tiiere  seemed  to  be /no 
doubt  now  of  the  existence  of  this  bar- 
barous praotice.  It  :wai9  i^d  that  the 
wihites  aid  not  take  an  actual  paH  in 
it?;  but  they  hirfed  ships  io  '"the- war- 
riors;** vrho  carried  oU  the  pr$otic)^  as 
wluu^  ;^iey  c^^^U^d,  a  sp^cip^  of  warforei  On 
the  occasion  in  last  session  to  which  he 
had  already  referred,  he  called  their 
Lordfiftfps^^flitteWliori  fey  thje  ^rt)6eedifags 
of  a  p^rsoii  named  Hikyes,  Whd  W^ 
of  a  siiip  the  naj^e  of  which  he 
di3  not  how  reniember  (the  jTat^  -£%)»• 
mid  also  to  several  cases  of  kidnapping. 
Their  Lordships  had,  no  doubt,  lately  read 
X^Tk$  Knm  an  aooouAt  of  a)K>rrible  mas- 
BftOBe  wiuohwas  committed  on  board  the 


JRr/j.  wWdi  w;as  own^d  by  a  I^-  Muix^, 
^ho  had  been  i^edical  officer  to  the  mu- 
nictp^ty  of  Sandhurst,  in  Victoria,  a 
town:  which  e\i5en  in  tikis  country  would 
be  one^of  donMdeirable  inlportanee,  and 
who  must  therefore  have  been  a  m^  pi 
social  position  'and  of  <:K>nBiderable  me- 
dical eminence.  Having  read  extracts 
from  TAd^  '51i'mM'i^esp€!(^in^  the  KarPB 
proceedings,  the  noble  Ea4  stated  that 
this  was  the  apcoupt  given  by  Dr. 
Miinw,  who  had  been  allowed  to  turn 
Queen's  evidence,  and,  of  course,  it  wis 
as  favourable  as  possible  to  himself. 
Other  people,  however,  gave  a  somewhat 
different  accoimt,  as  would  be  seen  by 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  ad- 
drossed  to  Thk  Ajuitraloiian  newspaper, 
by  a  Dr.  Mount,  resident  in  Victoria, 
and  wnose  son  had  b^en  on  board  the 
KarL  Dr.  Mount  quotes  from  a  letter 
from  his  i^on,  as  f6flo>r's.    ]tte  says— 

-  **  On  tiiat  frightful  night  of  thefight^' towtods 
momiiig  I  stood  over  Uie  main  !h£ltch,  axtd  pro- 
tested in  the  proB^ee  of  11i«  creW  afl;ainBt  Drj 
^vnray^B  order  to  fire  down  on  the  uatiyeB^  thef 
holdyiis  ki^  as  they  desisted  f^m  attacking  ua, 
and  urged  Ihat  they  should  be  permitted  to  oool 
do^^n^  But  no;  Mum^'s  oraeni  to  l^e  erew 
were,  to  kill,  e^oot,  exterminate  them.'  My 
sop»;tiiien.  seeinsptMt  r^anonstiMnee  waa  uselese^ 
says  tliat  He,  *  threw  down,  ^  ^volyer,'  telling 
them  that '  the  shtp  was  safe,  and  he  wou\<l  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bl6ody  work.*  Th^n 
Murray  had  the  poor  wretches  fire^d  into  ^^B^ain, 
indiscrimihatMy,  down  itt  the  darkness  of  the 
hold,  where  hostile  tribes  having  been  packed 
together  were'  already  murdering  each  other. 
<  Furthermore,'  adds  my  son,  *  he  ordered  all  the 
\i(<?wid04/>ta  W  thipivii  overboard. 'i  Bepentant 
Dr.  Murray!"  ,    . 

The  idaptain  ind  one  6f  the  crew  of  that 
Vessel  had  been  found  guilty  of  murder 
and  sentenced  to  death.  It  was  reported 
i^at  the  /  €K)venuneiit  of  New  Bouth 
Wales  had  commuted  the  sentendes  to 
one  tjf  imprisonment  for  life.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Belmore)  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Gfovewior  of  New  South  Wales  had  6ome 
good  reason  for  the  commutation;  but 
1^'  mxi^t  say  that  he  feared  that  iinlesp 
a  sti:iJdng  examine  were  n^ade,  Hdnapn 
ping  woTud  not  be  put  down.  During  tha 
pMgress'thrto^  their-Lordships'  House; 
of  mb-  Kidnappng  Bill  passed  last  year,; 
he  pointed  out  that  the  licenses  to  be 
granted  under  it  would  be  misunder- 
stood, ThcQr  were .  regulation  licenjBes ; 
but  he  thougl^t  they  afiPorded  no  real 
protection  against  the  kidnapping ;  they 
were  unneeessaiy,  as  the  labour  trade, 
if  properly  earned  on^  Wai^  not  litilsiwfifti, 
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as  was  dearly  laid  down  by  Sir  Alfred 
Stephen,  the  eminent  Chief  Justice  of 
New  Souih  Wales,  while  they  might  ap- 
pear to  render  this  oountry  rei^ponaibie 
lor  practioes  committed  under  cover  of 
them.  Their  Lordships  had  seen  in  27i^ 
Timet  a  letter  of  Mr.  Maroh,  our  Con*- 
sul,  copied  from  the  Ilelhourm  Argm, 
wiUi  r^erence  to  proceedings  in  Uie  Eiji 
Islands,    Mr.  March  fays— 

"  Another  native,  a  girl  oamed  Kat^  to  whom 
I  will  refer  by-antt-by,  Ws  abdtieted  ftbm  thi 
Consulate.  ....  No  doubt  tha  plantex^^  who 
are  at  present  enjoying  the  seryices  of  these  kid- 
napped people  would  object  to  be  deprived  of 
them ;  but  I  am.  of  opinion  that  the  inconveni- 
enoes  of  the  case  should  be  settled  between  the 
parties  who  had  dealings^  At  all  events,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  these  savages  were  wron&dhilly 
imported,  such  considerations  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  weigh  against  their  return.  If  our 
Qovemment  should  be  induced  to  detach  a  ship 
of  war  for  the  purpose  of  taking  these  natives  to 
their  homes,  it  would  have  a  most  splendid 
eflPect." 

After  describing  the  abduction  of  '*Kate/' 
he  continues — 

<<  Of  course,  I  reported  thase  lactt  to  thb 
Fijian  Chief  Secretary.  He  told  me  that  no 
doubt  the  police  thought  it  a  good  joke  to  have 
a  native  ladnapped  m>m  the  Consulate,  but  he 
would  see  into  the  matter.  After  the  lapse  of 
seme  weeks,  I  brought  matters  to  an  issue,  and 
Mr.  Thurston  (the  Minister  for  Native  Affairs) 
then  told  me  that  if  I  wished  to  get  the  pfirl 
back  I  should  have  to  lay  a  criminal  infonnation, 
or  some  such  rubbish.  The  farce  of  an  inquiry 
was  ffone  through.  I  gave  my  evideace,  and  fol- 
lowed up  my  statements  by  producing^  witnesses, 
but  I  BAYB  never  so  much  as  been  acquainted 
with  the  result,  although  I  have  learnt  from  a 
private  source  that  my  case  had  been  fully  e»- 
tablished." 

When  last  Session  he  called  a^^tention  to 
the  question  of  the  definite  recognition 
of  the  Fiji  QoYemment,  his  noble  I'riend 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  said  that 
recognition  would  very  much  depend  on 
the  steps  taken  by  thp  Fijian  Qovem- 
ment  to  put  down  those  outrages.  He 
would  be  glad  to  know  what  were  the 
present  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Qovem- 
ment ui)on  this  subject.  He  l^elieved 
Her  MajestVfl  shins  were  djoing  all  th^t 
they  possibly  could  to  put  them  down; 
but  he  complained  that  active  steps  were 
not  taken  sooner  after  the  trials  in  tbe 
cases  of  the  Young  Australian  aud  JDaphnL 
He  would  conclude  by  moving  for  the 
Papers  of  which  he  had  given  Notipe,  , 
The  Earl  of  KIMBEELEY :  I  h^ve 
no  objection  whatever  to  the  production 
of  the  Papers  asked  for  byjacgruobld 
Friendi  and  X  <un  glad  ihat  i^e  state- 

The  Earl  of  Belmore 


ment  he  has  made  gives  me  aa  opporki- 
nity  of  informing  your  Lorddliips  of  what 
has  been  done  in  this  matter  since  last 
Session.  Yoiir '  Lordships  mkf  retilem'- 
ber  that  last  Session,  at  the  time  of  ih^ 
passing  oi  what  is  known  as  jihe  <^Kid« 
napping-  Act/'  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment pijomised  that^the  squadron  in  tiie 
Austrfuian  soad  should  be  iuCT^aeed,  and 
i^bat  active  measures  should  be  taken 
against  persons  engaged  in  this  kid- 
napping trade.  I  am  glad  to  inform 
yopr  Lordships  t{iat  tmU;  promise  haf 
been  vigorously  carried  out,  that  active 
measures  l^ve  been  taken,  aud  that 
nearly  the  whole,  of  <  the  islands  in  1i^ 
Pacific  Ocean  have  been^  visited  by  Her 
Majesty's  ships,,  inquiries  made  by  the 
officers,  and  steps  taken  to  suppress  the 
practice.  I  think  it  desirable  Uiat  I 
should  read  some  extraots  ^rom  liie  re- 
ports of  the  naval  t^fieers  engaged  in 
this  service,  as  they  will  give  you  a 
better  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  things 
than  would  be  conveyed  fay  aaytfainff  I 
could  say  on  liie  snbjeet.  My  noble 
Friend  ^the  Earl  of  Belmore)  alluded 
to  Oajptam  Hayes,  the  master  of  a  ship 
called  the  Waior  Lily.  He  is  ibe  moat 
notorious  man  in  those  seas.  Hiere  earn 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  actors  in  the  outrages  that  have 
been  eommitted.  His  ship  the  WaUr 
Liijf  sometimes  went  by  otiiier  nametf. 
Most  care£il  inquliies  have  been  made 
for  him  in  the  ii^ands }  but  though  the 
navsiL  officers  were  often  very  near^  him 
and  heard  a  great  deal  of  hia  doings 
near  the  scenes  of  his  action,  they  never 
suoeeeded  in  catching  him.  Every  «n- 
deaTour  wiH,  however,  be  made  to  e£^ 
his  capture.  The  first  Ships  employed 
in  cruising  over  those  waters  wero  the 
Barroia  and  the  JBoiilitk,  And  detailed 
reports  have  been  sent  in  by  their  eosa- 
mandars.  The  following  is.  lan  extmot 
of  a.repoct  firom^Captain  Moore,  ^  the 
^nrrMff,.  dated  July  ^,1872.  Writing 
with  reference  to  proeeedings  on  EaoIc 
Island,  onoi  q£  the  Mulg^ve  Group,,  he 
states-^ 

"  These  natives  were  Ipdnapped  in  this  wuy : — 
Canoes  went  off  with  fruit,  cocoanuts,  &c^  fbr 
which  a  high  price  was  ^en;  this  brought 
moro  oatires  off  to  the  ship,  and  when  a  good 
many  were  on  board*  they  were  seized  and  put 
below;  one  old  man  escarped  the  last  timQ  by 
jumping  overboard.  They  did  x^ot  know  wbat 
vessels  they  were,  wh^:^  they  came  Irom,  or 
where  bouiid.  Thsv  also  informed  me  Hay«s 
threatened  to  fieizo  lim  Ki^g  wd  flog  him  ii  he 
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did  nolbriqg  him  oil  and  ooeoanut6»  and  Hajes*8 
mate^  Httanan,  took  the  ^W  b  daT;igbi6r  away 
by  force,  and  still  had  her  in  his  possession." 

In  the.  &Uowing<ext£aict&o9i  tho  bsooa 
Beport,  the  Karsball  IslaodSi  ftosdih  of 
the  Eqiiator,,  appealed  to  be  more  epe^ 
dally  referred  to;  bat  the  statement 
also  indud^a  the  Gilbert  Qdouis  TfhiQh 
lie  o»,  either  mde  of .  the  EqjiatojST-    . 

**  The  kidna^^pen  «oniB  to  the  NorthenL  Is* 
lands  n^ostly  ior  iwoman,  who  aire  much  ]i}etter 
looking  than  the  women  of  the  moirfe,  southetn 
Groups ;  they  fetch  at  the  Fiji  Irijands  i20  'ft 
head,  and  aM  mnoh  mote  promabto  to  the  slsviera 
than  the  iiiaa." 

With  referenoe  to  Btatements  made  at 
'Ebon  Island,  Captain  Moore's  Eeport 
contains  this  passage-^ 

"Mr.  Capelle,  Captain  Milrie,  and  the  mis- 
nonaries  r^(fing  here  are  nnanimotiB  in  stating 
tiiat  many  of  the  islands  are  qnite  dejx^mlfltefi 
and  otfaera  fast  heooonng  so,  by  tha.kidnayping, 
and  that  the  renuuning  na^yes  are  so  exasper 
rated  that  in  revenge  they  have  mnrdered  several 
ships*  crews  lately,  more  especially  in  the  south- 
em  parts  of  the  (iilbert  groups,  and  lyytmd  ahotft 
the  Solomon,  £llioe,  6a&Aa  (>tus^  and  other  ad- 
jaoent  islands,  although  f  onnei^  the  natives  of 
these  gronns  were  yery  ^iendhr  to  European^ . 
A  shipwrecked  crew  would  stand  hut  little  diance 
ef  their  Hves  on  many  of  the  islands;  they 
would  he  massacred  without  mercy,  owing  ^i- 
tisely  to  tbe  outsages  eommittedhy  these  sU^era, 
and  ln»n  tha  natives  not  knowing  how  to  dis- 
tinguish friends  from  foes." 

The  laat  extract  which  I  shall  readirom 
Oaptain  Moore's  Beport  has  reference 
to  the  group  of  which  Clarke's  Idand, 
called  irancis  Island  on  the  chart,  is  the 

Ccipal  island.    Thia  small  group  be- 
jB  to   the   large  group  ^  Qilbert 
Islandi^*-* 

^Aa  "R^giiAnrnhfi  informed  me  ibidaap^erB 
have  bean  heore  three  tixi^4aring  that  pe^od« 
The  last  visit  was  about  two  years  a^o,  when  a 
Melbourne  bark  took  60  natives  away ;  all  the 
natives  who  attempted  to  escape  overboard  were 
sho^'dowuf  and  he  had  himB^  picked  up  the 
bodies  of  two  natives  killed  in  this  way." 

Oaptain  Moresby,  of  the  Ba»ilkkfmeide 
a  Report,  dided  13th  September,  1872 ; 
and  in  reference  to  the  MLtohell  Islands, 
EUioe  Groij^p,  he  sayt^^  • 

«*  A  lew  months  before  Petdr  Labfufs  returii 
three  Spanish  barks  of  a  considerable  siz«  ei^ed 
off  Uke  island,  and  an  old  man  came  ashor^  who 
spoke  the  Polynesian  tongue,  and,  calling  the 
iSanders  together,  told  them  the  ships  outside 
the  reefs  were  missionaTy  ships,  and  that  the 
missionaries  wii&ed  aU  the  men  of  the  island  to 
eome  on  board  and  receive  the  Sacrament.  On 
this  all  the  able  men  manned  their  canoes  and 
went  on  board,  where  they  were  immediately 
seemed.  The  sh^  boats  then  came  on  shore, 
and  the  women  and  chSldren  were  told  their 
hti^bandi  had  stmt  for  thorn,    Thusthey  were 


a^  induoed  to  gO'On  boaaxjl ;  they  were  Ijkewufe 
secured,,  and  then  these  accursed  kidnappers 
bore  awav,il  is  supposed^or  the  Ghlncha  Islands, 
with  tiieir  prisoners.  '  Two  of  the  young  men 
jum^Md  o^^stboard  and  -swam  baok  to  4hei|r 
islasdw  One  of  these  I  saw..  Kot  one  word  hti 
ev^  f^cio  been  hear^  of  the  fate  of  those  thus 
kidnapped.  A  native  who  could  speak  broken 
Knglisn  corwborates,  iti  every  particnlar,  the 
aboitrfe'  stoty.  .  .  .  '  Since  that  wte  no  kidnaps 
pDg  veBSels  hcaive  visitoLths  Mitrfieli  Islands." 

Eeferring  tp  the  Tunafuti  Istand,  EllTce 
0rbvip,  paplain  Moresby  statei 


.  ''About  eight  years  sinbe  a  Spanish  or  Peru- 
vian baA  c^ed  at  the  island,  pretending  they 
were  a  missionary  vessel,  and  induced  about  250 
of  th^  natives  to  go  on  board.  Having  secured 
these  unfortunate  creatures  the  bark  proceeded 
to  CaUao ;  not  one  of  these  taken  has  smce  been 
heard  of .  .  ,  .  All  goes  to  prove  the  great  raid 
made  by  the  Spanish  ships  ei^ht  years  ago,  and 
since  that  period  no  kidnapping,  except  the  six 
men  before  referred  to,  of  am'  consequence  has 
occurred  among  the  islands  of  the  EHice 
Group." 

The  last  extract  I  shall  read  tp  yoipr 
Lordships  Is  from  the  some  Seport,  aiid 
alludes  to  Yanua  Lava,  Port  Patteson, 
belonging  ei^^  to^the  Blinks  Islands  or 
Netr  Hebrides,  which  groups  He  con- 
tiguous to  each  other — 

"  While  at  anchor  in  Port .  Patteson  the 
Southern  Orofff  witii  Hie  Rev.  H.  Codrington 
sad  other  members  of  the  Melanesian  Miraidh 
on  board,  arrived  from  the  Salmon  Islands. 
From  these  gentlemen  I  learnt  that  they  had  not 
fallen  in  with  any  kidnapping  or  labour  vessels, 
nor  even  heard  of  any  searching  among  the 
S<^omon  Group  this  year.  They  accounted  fov 
this  imusual  fact  by  supposing  that  the  new 
Aot  of  Parliament  and  the  presence  of  men-of- 
war  had  frightened  the  labour  vessels  away." 

Your  Lordships  will  see  from  those  ex- 
tracts that  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  hai^  already  produced  some  effect. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  JETarl,  my  noble 
Priend  (the  Earl  of  Behnore)  will  re- 
member that  the  drcimistances  to  which 
he  has  alluded  occurred  a  considerable 
time  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  under 
which  thd  present  form  of  licence  was 
granted.  I  think  myself  there  may  be 
a  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  issa- 
ing  such  licences  as  those  under  tne  Act, 
l&ough  they  are  entirely  differeni  from 
those  iscAied  before  the  passing  6f  the 
Act.  I  may  observe  that  the  licences 
now  given  were  not  in  the  Bill  when  it 
was  introduced  originally.  Your  Lord- 
ships have  no  doubt  rtiadthe  accounts  in 
the  lynblio  papers  of  ^e  doings  of  the 
Xitrtf  and  t  believe  there  is  no  doubt 
tiiat  those  aoodunts  are  substantially 
true.    The  master  and  One  man  were 
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sentenoed  to  deatii,  afid  fetiir  otlior  pi^ 
sons  to  imprisonment  for  two  years.  A 
private  telegram  states  that  uifi  capital 
sentence  haa  been  oonuBjalied;<  but  w« 
have  no  official  notice  of  the  commuta" 
tion,  and  I  cannot  {h^i^or^  state  fh.6 
grounds  on  wbicli  it  was  granted.  As 
to'  Muiray,  ^bs  was  the  inodt  atrocious 
orin^al  pf 'tbecl  all ;  but  lie  was  not 
tried,  Because  without  the  statements 
made  by  him  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  convict  the  others,  and  on  his 
becoming  Queen's  evidence  our  Consul 
Mv^  W^^pib^ee.foirjl^p  s^^-;  T|hjBpe- 
fore,  my  Jjoros,  however  we  may  regret 
that  be'  did  .not  nvdet  with,  the  ^linish- 
ment  he  deserved,  I  think  the  Consul  is 
in  no  way  to  Wkme/'  Nothing '  U  W^ 
Hev^,  can  exceed  th6  streoig&^.fyiing 
in  the  Australian,  Colonies,  on  th^/et^'tv^ 
J  ect  of  the  JSxtrl,  The  fact  thai  she  is  a 
Melbourne  yesse)  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it;  but  I  doubt  not  thai^there 
would  have  been  qtdte  t^  strong  a  dis- 
posiMon  to  isee  punishmen^t  inflicted  pn 

the  pfiTexvdprSi  even  if<«hQ  ha4\  h^ilP9ge<I 
to  any  other  place.  There  was  thericase 
of  another  Teasel — the  NuhiUdU'-'^Wth. 
had  been  traced  to  several  islands,  but 
there  was  not  evidence  to  convict.  This, 
I  believe,  w^  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
interpreters.  Begard  will  bet  had  to  ^s 
in^torer  in  the  case  of  ftH  H^r  Hiri«0sty' s 
ships  emplcJyed  in  the  suppressibn  of  tlii^ 
Mdnapping.  There  are  six  of  tbem'^- 
ready,  and  four  more  will  be  added  to 
the  squadron.  I  need  not  detail  all  the 
islai^''  t^^t^  ^ot  %U  bxM«  '6f  iobeein 
passed  <S^4f  b^  H^f  Ifej^l^^^sliiifs;  but 
on  looking  through -mB*  reports  of  the 
naval  officers  it  see^^  r^^o^  as  aj^- 
man,  that  the  proceedings  have  QC.^^ 
exceedingly  creditable  to  ithose,  .ei^gaged, 
in  them«  and  that  /the  inquiries^  have 
been  conducted  in  a  very  juoiciQUs  i^an- 
ner.  I  should  mentipn  toftt  the  captain, 
of  a  v^i^sel  named  the  Cl^eng&r  l^as^ 
been  cohdem|ied  to  1 2  months'  impripon:, 
ment^  and  I  see  it  reported  in  thQ  new^, 
papers  IJiat  the  squadron  has  paj)l;iir.ea! 
three  more  voxels.  The  Act  yfHA  paiised 
only  last  Session,  and  as  the  distance  is 
too  great  to  allow  of  very  rapid  commu- 
nication, we  cannot  sav  at  present  that^ 
it  has  had  time  to  be  fairiy  tried.  The' 
sam^  retmirk  apf^Hes  io  *tfae  ^i'  Islaods. 
We  hav«  not  vet  had  time  t6  leaim  tibe 
efleot  of  tiie  Ajet  on  the  F^'i  Jdanda 
trafflo,  nor  what  G^feettlie'fitraigtiieiiingi 
our  naval  £nroe  has  had*  in  Iftiosa  plBtrts* 

The  Earl  of  Kimherhy 


meiHj  th)d bile^iion'rdnldn^'m'thi^' ^iOA 
position  ft/  before.    'Wb  ^tti^e  koSiioW* 

ledged  it  BRlSktiii'fdm^kmttaAem  tffl 
we  see  #ha«fitflJher  ste^  it'wfflt^&id^^M 
regard  to  tMs^traffifcf.  I  htfv^ 'tio^-bbf^ 
tion  to  '  th^"  ^rddtictii^  ^ '  tW  'Talfort 
inot^f^r  by^yhobl^'Pri^d.'^-'  -^^  i-< 
'  In  i^y  t€^The  Earr^-IiiiteKriftAi*;^ 
-Ttti'  EAKt/  ov  ^BZtM]blIR(Cl9lr  'sai*, '  w* 
h«d  &4  fidweifiihd^  tk>e''A%f'  t6  i^tejHTe^ 
oi  tlt^  M^b  i^edi  ^^^  ^9[kdf  ailot!i^ 
!fow^.^-')^m^o^t^d<^dti^ft^pitod 
VetW^iif'H^  l£aj4st^»'€KiV^ri^«bf^f^«i<i&ji| 
to)^*  :^6i^  X^Y^then<^,  '^d  %^i 
suiu)tt}e  i4}  aUkdstance  had  be^  teceivM 
i^m-  thd  Obv^rstiiiBnt'  of  ^e  Un^tM 
Statest'  'N0'db^bt',4f  it  'wdrift  fbiniid  tHArt! 
I^O'^^flia^  WAS  proBibtM  bS^'^shipis  d^ 
attothei<  *  lisNIoni  a*  <doiti!mi<an€MioBf  T^thf 
the :  Q^e»n«ae&t^  of  >i^at '  n&^ob  ^atjM 
beoom^'neo^ssi^;  '*   '- '  ^  '  ' '^'^  ^■'  "  '''^* 


_  '  1 
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r  Copies  Qi^.pxtwctfjf)^  mf.  cf^m\\^w^^m^  ^ql 
ipipdrtance  respecpnc-  outrage^r  conmuttea  i^n^ 
natives  of  tke  S(iuffi  Sek  RIdn(^S  Vhi<^'  may 
hlMrer^6ell•  »6beit*0d '  fi^ni  f^  Ootei^i^  61*  'kdf' 
ol>tba^'.AAiabnAuiaa  Obloai^  iDQln'<thfl  fiaakr 
y»W.  >  Qfficeiff '  omniy ftttdji^g :  .in  A«0trali|i{  *aa4 
Chinf^,  or  fijom  iuer,MajeitY^8  .Co^^ula  i^.  W9 
Pacific  since  th!^' last  issue 'of  papers  upon  ttua 

,  POOR  I^W--CHItDM;K  0F'ifQi^i4f* 

.  LoftDi BUOKEJOiESi^,  im-'explatiatioa' 
o^/tbe  Ub9iM6-(^Ihi8[MQdeoQ  fnd^tbnt: 
iti  1863  knAotii^THB  piissbdi'authoriziBg 
Boards  (df  GhulvdiabiB  Itoi  placei'penpto 
children  in.  other  thaniuBi<m  fiohoolB.'7lik' 
1^66  another  Acti  was  passed  ou&brinag 
thB  Pooir  Law  Board,  6n  the  lupjiication: 
offtheviifiztbfikih,  ot"  of  thw  BoaialthdrOT 
godmotkierj  to  i  xemove  a*  dmd:  ia>rA  rtiie^' 
union  sdiool  tto  Imather  dchboti  ifor  tki 
porpeee  of  ]Hiiringt>it'edussteil'i»  the  re« 
BgioinfckfiiitsflarentSiir  Inn  48661  an^jlot* 
waa  ^^aeaedimiiBki  Tiaquizad>ii.segiBter^' 
be  li^)t'bf.ihe(  areligianiaf  ithe.^kiUren 
in  thd  i^ikhonses.  •  The '^jecb  of  tbeae 
suQceesive  Aeiia  #a8  tda^ure  thai 'the 
childxen  in  tha'imiDmwhbae  pa^eitaaraM' 
Koman  Catholics  should  be  educated  in 
that  religion— *itflieft:ead*por0Vi0narrt6*li6O 
all  0uch,9hildre|i  had  bepp^browhli^  in 
tho  creed  of  the  Churoh  of  KfHrXfty>f^ 
After  tha  piMsiDg  t>f  the  Act  of  I§66 


.  jSf^^ker^  .    4fEBEpwnH?[|i873)  . 
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dran  iathe  JiomwCftiioUoT^JiWon  WOW 
gpt  up  by  private /charity. .  That,  .beiug 
SO)  lie  KSA  aurprised  a  6h9;rt  tune  ago  to 
tead  a  fitatemeiit  ahowi^  ;tli^  »  differ- 
eaco  of  praotiw  in  reapwt  (*f  aach  ichil-- 

statement  -was  (me-  .frppi  the  seoret^U?  o| 
the  Westminster  i  DiocQBan'  Bducatton 
F)md — a  KpmfiA  OK^mlia  inatitnfeni— 
ta  the  Quaidians  of  the  .S<^l>on^  HoiiiAJ 
vhich  complained  of  th«'  gfieHanm  to 
tri«h  Jioman  ;Cath(4Kw  of.Boaiids  of 
Gugidians,  caiuiD^  lai^e  nDpJ!>eTa  of 
Bomaii  Catholio  ohildrea  "to  be  brouf^t 
ap  Fiotestantfi^  .  On  swing  that,  state^ 
^ent  he  VTO^  to  th»  axaxA&ry  of  tlie 
fund,i  who  rspeated'the  atntsiaent  in.  a 
letter  to  Juki.  If  tine  B^tuaeot  waa  cor> 
reot  the  eiotioa  of  the  QuetrdiaoB  irW 
Wonght  up.  those  chiliiren  19  a  n^gioa 
different  from  that  of  their  parents  yraa 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  fhe  English  law, 
to  the  intentions  of  thft  Legislature,  and 
to  the  distinct  terms  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. With  the  view  of  eli^ting  official 
infonniition  on  flie  isubject,  he  begged 
to  move  for,  Eetura  of  the  number  of 
ohildren  of  Homan  CalLaUa  parents  in 
each  Union  School  in  England  ssd  Wales 
on  the  1st  of  Jannarj,  1873;  also  th6 
number  in  each  Uniou  Who  have  been 
taken  into  private  alliums  between  the 
let  of  January,  1872,  and  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uai7,  1873. 

The  Eam  of  MOKtEY  ^d,  he  would 
consent  to  the  Uotion,  subject  to  some 
alight  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  Se- 
tucn^  to  whicdt  hid' Un^rstool  ttuit  lite 
ntdiite  Leird  aMeB^.-  ^Qe  dceiired,  hiow'- 
eTer,'to  .remind  tiie  noble  Ixird  that  if 
infqnnfttiaii  waa  l«d  befbrd  the-Looal 
GMvemment  Board  that  a  board  of  guop- 
diaiiB  did  not  voluntarily  send  the  Be- 
moB  .Oaitiioiio  children  in  th«ir  union  to 
certifidstad  schools,  the  Preei^itof  the 
Board  imihediatety  examined  into  the 
cue ;  stnd  if  he-  cbnaidered  it  a  fit  cose 
fiv  interference,  made  tiie  Beoesspry 
order..  IJasomei  unions'tbe  nrumbar  of 
'Bf*-"*™  £iathdlio  childTto  Srair  so  ^irge 
thatijtnmnibn  tras  made  within  the  |tiiliou 
itoeaiOT ttie  education  of  those  children 
in. 'their'  own  faith;  and  ^^  were  not 
tMBsfaned  to  a  Boinau  Oatholio  school. 

"  Metion  amgnded :  Addresafoc     . 

Jtatora  at  the  npnber  of  children'  entered  as 
RosiAii  Cath[di«a  In  Uw  creed  router  ot  Om 
several  wldwose^  tepninte  waaUionm  BtihooM 
TOL.  CCXIV.  [thibd  seriks.] 


MMl4>^tj?pt'M>|t>^»!m.Jh)t[kBa  and  Wfim:o» 

S)  lat^BauaiTl873;  alfto  the  number  ol  BomAi] 
thoTic  childreii  ■  who  have  been,  tranpferred 
fhnn  'nUcb  wot^OTueg,'  separaU  woi'khouM 
sobodb,  and  dlMirkt  uhoota   between  fbe  Ist 


:'     'DwBfr*jtr,;l}rt(jMt 


HOUSE    O^F    OOMM.O'llS,  : 

'mSVTBB^'l-^fC^-  WnirlsirM— /bi-Lirteni, 

.  •.Edw«tdWinB*eUV#mi8r,e»9nire,Cmtorn 

Hnndredi,.  .   .      , 

Nbw  IIehhkb  SwojiN— 4otn.To(r,  cwmire./w 
Ijverpool.  '  .      , 

SsLiiM'  CiutMirtii^tlwl  Indte  Finantc,  womT- 
.ftflMv  J^iUia  Fatitiml,  -of^itittd  uid  nbmt: 
jiaffd;  .Kitchen  andi .  RefrwihBtfmt  Bi)««ns 
(Housp  of  Coaupona),  appqijitid  and  nomitiated^ 
PdiCic  pn-ta—tttoUifigti  in  CmnmiHie—QrdfTed 
'J-i.Wrf  ■ABrffnj'i-i8Mpplritf  .gurTev,-    &c.  * 

(Mt^ra  —  lirtl  JOadiifg—  JUiliray  KOd  Ouitl 

■|>afiic"  [31];  PiSTentioa  of  arime*.[36l.; 
Juipcs'po];  Be*!  Estate  Settlementa^f 38]; 
Admiraltj  and  War  Office  Kt-ljiiildiiiff  *  (40]  ; 


Heuse^*{il];  VwtHtiaiisOy|«!tIo»iB 

fc^)ugll    R«su>^ticn)*    [3ir);    Iikfa>ti<:id» 
I  Aujendmentf  [*2];  MmaDiiegf  [44]. 
Swond  JiearfiJw^Local  Govenjinent  Provuional 
Orders*  [2], 


ovenfinenl;  P. 


FARI..TAMKMX-Hinj»  AND  FBAdXICS 
,  — MOnc^  -OS  BOSTPOHEMBHT.       . 

-  quJWrlQK, 


POST  OFTICE-TEIiEGEA^HS- 
CHi^BGES  FOR.MEaSAGES.^QDEanON. 
LsaSTCSiAUD  JTOHN  HAHIIjTON 
aaked  t^e  PostmaslMr  Oeueral;  Whathei* 
hA  cab  bold  'out  an;  hoileB  «f  an  ea^ 
redaotiCninibe'gireBelit'  ra&'of  cbarges' 
fw Post  Office -Talegr^h  meafti^!' 
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U&.  MONBEIyL:  I  afn~  a&ai^  tbat  I 
eannot  pve  ftn .  aQow'er  to  tlie  no^lft 
Lord's  QueBtion  wKich  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  attain  upon  the  Telo- 
graph  DepEirtmsnt  haa  been  very  great. 
iTje  aupibw  pf  meaawM  cojitiftuw  t<) 
increase. rapidly,  and  tue  dpi^'uiue  for 
additional,  at  Kir  extended  acconinioda- 
tiou  are  ur^nt.  In  the  last  three  years 
10,000  roilee  of  Hne,  Yrith  60,000  miles 
of  wire,  hffve  beeii  Iwd  doira;  Wo  t^- 
ductioA  in  tli9'price'of:teIegT«ind't«JilW 
be  made  vithont  a  lar^  ittcrease'df 
plant  and  staff.  Ce^Cnlattoufl  are^bein^ 
made  a*  to  whft  "  to 

voold  necesnia  et 

completed.  -  TJl  ai 

sible  for  me  to  i  16 

expedientrf  of  b  nt 

rat©  of  charge  ( _    .  „        .     t6 

the  TMOBiiry,  willi  irhom,  u  tt  financfol 
question,  the  decialoii  voiild  nl&atitel; 
rest.  , 
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Mb.  PIU  asked  fin  Odat  Ssoutaiy 
for  Irelaad,  Whether  it  19  the  iateotioA 
of  the  QoTemment  to  praposB  in  tlhis 
SeflBion  of  Parliomenjb  any  measure  deal^ 
ing  ffith  the  rediBtvibutit^n  of  seato  in 
Irelabd;  or  whether  fhey  jpvopoM  to  fill 
up  the  '^acondes  ansmg  nom'  th«  8is- 
fnnidiiBraieat  of  the  borou^  of  ISigo 
and  Oaohel  before  Ifae  aest  Oenetal 
ElfiotiDnt  either  bji  giTin(^M^n>n)>Mioii 
to  two  of  iha lavger  towssnair ucrepra^ 
sented  or  in  any  other  manner?     ' 

Thk  Mabcjuwb  or  HABTINGSPON : 
The  Gh>rerBxaent  ore  of  opision  that  11 
meuore  dealing -witk  "the  rediiFtribution 
of  seats  in  IreSand  Is  ileqnrred,  and  I 
hope  Lt  may  be  poenUe  far  th^  prseent 
Farliament  to'conaider  euoh  a  Aieamire 
bafore  its  dhsolntion.  We  do  noti  hov- 
erer,  see  any  hope  of  heiag  able  to  ^ve 
sufficient  time  to  the  conaidastion  of  that 
meanre  dvzingthe  present  Session.  As 
-we  think  diatif  thethin^iadoneatall 
it  should  be  done  in  a  Complete  manner, 
we  do  not  propose  to  malce  ^ay  suraesL 
tion  to  the  Hotue  as  to  the'iuepOBal<rf 
the  Wo  vaoant  seata  arinng  flnm  the 
diB&anehiBement  of  the  bciough*  <rf 
eiigo  and  Oaahet. 


ukttuir-^-auK&fcxNiiAi/  FAcnfds  Jito 


a  money;  oHowadpe  lor  %e .  purpose .  of 
:j:__  gj^j^  jnaiatainiw[,  x^gim^^ 


inctjons  which,  Vrne  l^itheirto  ov,  the 
Duttoif,  would  be  If  o^.  .in  ifiitiir6;on,tbf 
collar:  !<^.to  aboliab  >;eg^^pf«4.dnin)T 


mere'  lace,  and  to  adopt  one  psltarn  for 
the  whole  Army ;  3,  that  all'  badms 
with  Dejfiipeatol  ,dietin(3tione  sbpnld  pe 
prorided  ^nd  main'^j^edy  \>y  regiments 
out  of  a  money  allowfuue.  Previous  to 
this  arrang|emen't,  there  e^.igted  the  fol- 
lowing nitraberSot'difffewiitMttcrMtrr- 
Buitons,  269}  drmnmers'  Jace.  IBo; 
badges,  350  ;— total,  699.  TTpwaras  of 
650  pattOTns  have  been  aboU^ed,  a^^ 
the  Clothing  Department  simp);  to^- 
vides  mi  umibi'm  to  make  the  soldi^f 
eSWive,  leaving  tbe  regiment  M  sopplf, 
out  of  a  money  allowance,  any  badge  iof 
distinetion  granted  for  service  in  the 
fteH,  i»  tor  any  totber  reaaohs,   ' ' 


NJW  COUKCS  QF.  JUSTSCB-r-BirESTION. 
Mk.  QBE(K>itY  ashed  the  First  Oem- 
missianer  of  W^orka,  What  is  the  «4iiM 
of  the  delay  in  the  conslDuotioB  of  the 
Ifev  Courts  of  JuBtioe>  wad  whsn'tka 
bojlding  will,  be  00B)ni«iM]ed)? ' 


iS(       e«««*/teJli^        (rnyiSfflWIs'si        '{iitUtij.  i98 


'idbimatm'''' '     s,!<ihii^'^.        m 
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■stWMUPSSJ-i)       Svul-lvnAI- 


ton         'pgm'-' 

ndMr'  £hini(— I  aia  atnid  W6  ^aBnot  do 

fiK*«iaBr  ttdfirf' ill  ■tWa^HAdse— bilttbe 
#Ifl«"«iiH^!tb'flO  Wouiaibi  to  repeal 


[FefeCtfiii^  W,  '18Y8J  .%wfeftOT»  ^<i(.         20» 


df'aie4«fti-l©gi*itiT*i  sagacitj'  ana  of 

■nileth.W^ih&  t'r£i«- Miid^ter'  -Wiihee  to 
rspbtlt'  tle'^frcMsiiin  ^gainBt  uMng^ap 
in  baVhlAg:'  Birj  tb'4  Haum  of  ComtnotiB 
}laC'<kim€i'  W  tbts— thtit  it  belongs  io  ite 
c&gnit^&ad  maj^ty-to  prtSialrft  people 
who  Mt^e!  in  iih«  Farits  tfom  t^ig  ebap. 
^en'  is  l^gieQoti^ft/'tdsop'whidli'we  ere 
a^fedtd  enittSt,  pwhJbttiiig  flatring  in' the 
Swpeiitilie.  That  'is '8  Tery  ihnoceat 
amaA^mmt ;  It  do«s  not  Vei-f  often  BTiC-' 
0^.  ^It  is'  geuereOly  attended , with  tlte' 
pleAstfr9tc<)f-Ti0^o','«ad-BBld(wnffSlh'thie 
gltWBikred  ot^^Tctotf.  '■  I-biVe-seen  bOyS 
dMirtf'^eKfr't^b^trM'fTbUiIf;  UaQ  fler^ 
Set'll»ieaty''li'0(rl'enknkit'QdHle  forward 
abd  wohifit  boysftOTi  fiBhine  in  the 
Se^fflVtine  as  a  thinfe  tbat  befbriga  to. 
tiM' 0nlis;liteifed' ldgik[a;ti(»i  of  modern 
timee.  Nb*,  lofek  at  ttiese  Biiles;  «bj 
ibef  -Wdiia  hike  fefay  'SUtSor  ^erfouB. 
Ttiftyliava  gotte  through  fotirieditaAisin 
tUx  moDtltB.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
Vhfo  bfUf'ttot  BCudied  Ihis 'lifl«tature  AS 
corefiiHy'aO  IHrvo  dcme  know b  what 
theyawt.'  '  Yttu  have  ftar  Beta  of  BulBS 
afl  euBtradicfrtiy.  Before  Ay  right  hon. 
Friend  tit  the  head  Af  the  Govemnient 
imswerB  thd  QueetioKB  put  ta  him,  I 
think  it  veil  Hiat  my  nobte  Friend  oppo- 
dto  (Lord  £2cho]  and  my  lion.  Fnend 
tfceMeMtierfor  Wateiferd  (Mr.  OBbOme) 
rilbnld  apettify  whi«h  of  the  four  setts  of 
Xt^eH  fliey meab.'  'The'firrt  aM  of  BnleB 


iOiae  Bath  like  MSn6rra,  fttU  armed, 
from  thy  heW  of  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Board  Of  WorfM.'  The  Board  of  Worka 
has  been  Hn.  unlucky  failure  fiom  tho 
beginning.  Tho  firat  form  of  Eules  was 
BtiUbom.  Tfe  hate  had  Papers  pre- 
B6nte4  to'  ub;  but  they  bfegin  like  that 
etory'TFhieh  comfflonced  in  the  middle, 
becab^  fliB  fiffit  Paper  bejrins  wifi  tbo 
Htateni?trt,that  theEuleh  of  Uth  July, 
IBT2,  aire  therebrcailceUed.  Where  are 
thefee  ItlileB?  ■  Parliament  has  nerer 
SeBn'thetnl  T  am  oneof  the  few  per- 
BOilA  who  podsefis  a  preseiltation  copy  of 
Ae  !!Rnles  with'tbe  complimente  of  tho 
author.  I  shall  preserve  them  as  long 
as  I  live  aa'thts  euppresaed  Rules  of  ihe 
Parks  Act.  They  btflong  to  a  well- 
known  chapter  in  the  histonr  of  the 
CurioBitiss  of  Literature,  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  a  few  years'  bence  they  will  be 
worffi  £Ga.  I  ehall  bind  them  up  and 
kecb  tbeu  lit  niy  library  as'ft  Bpeoitaen 
of  the  great  men  of  Ibnner  times,  and 
to  show  'what  the  sfeitesmen  of  the  latter 
end  of 'the  I^  oentury  cOuM  do.  These 
BvfloE^-weife  Itaued  onthe  nth  of  July. 
I- will  ten  you  wfty  they  were  issued  on 
that  dato-^becanae  it  was  known  that 
P«rlfame«t  would  rise  on  the  lOth  of 
August,  and  therefore  a  month  would 
not  be'  left  between  their  issue  and  tho 
rising  of  Fariiaiuentj  i«h&h  Iroa  reserved 
to '  oonmder  the  Boles  under  the  Act. 
If' 'they  had  been' 'issued  contempo- 
Aneenaly  frith  the  Act  6n  the  27tb  of 
June;  the  power'  of  Parliament,  *hich  it 
hftdreserred,  wotdd  ha+e  been  exettised. 
'Tii«r«{bre>,  it -was  necesaiiry  not  to  Issue 
ithem  on  the  27tJl  of  Jutte  i  so  Ihey  were 
resdrved  osdl'  the  llthof  July,  *bich, 
aa  you  -rtill  flee,  jtistwantM  a  day  of 
the  tiite  which  would  have  giYen  Pi^a- 
ment  the  proper  period  tocotiaiderth^rti. 
No(r;  tnyhOn.  Friend  iho  Member  'for 
Wairtngton  (Mr.  Eylnnda)  titt)  or  three 
dayW  after^oh  the  I  et  July — asked  when 
those  Eules  wouM  be  iaeued,  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  and  he  was  infonned 
by  the-  First  Otimtnissioneif  of  Worlts 
that  they  would  beisdued  Within  aweek. 
l^'ey  wrtre  not  issued  within  ft  week; 
they  were  not  drawn  up  for  11  days 
ftflerwards,  because  had  tHey  been  eo 
drawn  up  Parliament  would  have  been 
able  to  oondder  them.  They  were  drawn 
up  and  sealed  on  the  11th  of  July. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  says  that  they 
^ould  be  laid  oh  the  Table  of  the 
3»li<(e  forthwith ;  but  ihey  were  not 
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ADbir^ba  Parfay  Aot[  WbiM^iiie  W  d<$ad 
lettervandtid 'Ddsohief  tdU  cbnie  o^  it.- 
n  i^ffdot  bd  >  giviBd:  t6  all  1^»  vesittious, 
aaii^Tbi^  kg^sl^btf,  \^^>8ha]}  hM^ia 
0ffli^tet  {n'<)riUe^  to  deek  for  libJarfy^  ift 

Bk^tih  ^  peopU,  hWerier,  p^^oit  EtigJ- 

fillet  I ottedrWi0D-Se.  'Ot*  vtHiitfe^itoi  re-' 
^wmeuailid^^doedentdf  kid  oWtt^Oab 

now  iias  dharge  of  t^  ^gsrkB'^tM  ^^4 
€%d^f '  (Lbttutiisslbner  iretired,  atid  i^« 
^ba&doiimeiftt  bf  these  RaleB,  t&bugh  filM 
a  dig^i£^d<  dounse,  will  iit<  least  bd  a 
sea^l^  (y|ie.  >     >.  •  '  •    , 

MkiAYlWMNY^Sih  «)ttHid€rirf^  thiei 
ziral  mT  ^i^^^'  ^^  ieiinidS  Friettd  Wto 
Ufld  jtlst'  sAiddwii^  bas  es^edded'dnriii^ 
I^Keoesd^^fw  tJieittterestB  <if'tbeixietfO^ 
poli^/1  toi'  liot'intrprised  thai  h^  Is^ottld 
b^  mt^t^i^  t6  oohtiila  Mm^dlf  ok  this  ocoa^ 
Bion,!  Had  T  should  hardly TeninSret  to  ^sb 
ttr  cUf^r ittiy'apolor^fd]*  tbeK)€f^^  have 
tnhen  a  I  didfiot  bbsetH  ths&^tie  Sobse 
of  Comtttoh*  is  ■  eifiidlljf  th©  t^bject^of  rMt 
detiiiUciatioii»>"^jthat  •  all  ibe  i»r6oeeidi<igtt 
of  Fai^liam^nt  ard:  eqiiftlly  obboiadottB; 
eque^V-^Doli^,  eq^ikUT^  Hdioiloaft/  and 

3111^  td^b^  disregarded  J  'And  in  pbint 
iab«r  it?ii6^mte-0VJiddirt  "Ihaf^^^-eil^ 
aily  ^nee  <the  jE^fonh  Aoi?  of  l^b^l^fi 
liai»ent"liae^beeii  'from^  ijreat  ^td-^j^aJr 
mQetmg'  and  'aoiihgnundei^  a'^inpfele 
ddusloii/and  that  It  i^t  6tili  und^i^ -  ^e 
hfidludxiat&oii  that  its  ^pvoeeedings^ are  in 
dttn^  Waytifof  thd  beaefit  'of  th^^pablii;/ 
Thetf  ii^-bcit^  Ivtetedrto.  Md>of  m  11^^ 
tto^fii'  o€  niy  hon^  [and'  leofned^F^icttii^ 
oh  *  ihi^ '  philbfobbf' '  Of'  4egii^latiim;^timd  I 
shonld  be  ^  6o  iaiteol  ^e  minds  if  li^n)ry 
bers  «f=  PandittmetU!  'ind  th6  jmblic  -in 
gbnerai  tlMit  be  •maj'  ionib  dajf' odnduet^ 
the'  prooiiedihgfl'  of  Piiirliaxiiteil  ace<nrdu 
iA^1;o«hAs  (ywtl'  dibtatiaii(  £  kepi^r^i  Z 
Bfaadl  not  ^Mi^  to  see  that  day.  If  i  lim*' 
derstandi  ihe  erpeedi  of  my  ben.  and 
learned'  Ftieiid  by  -  the  ^oMlbsoph^  be  ^** 
I^^eMed  itn'^  pliiibe  irmh'is  de^btdd  io 
the  dtildy  of  <^q  taaibils  of  the<  taoEonts^ 
of  Oreece^  of  Eomes'iuid  bf  tiiis  fioly 
Land;  and  of  IMs  land'in  4lie  t&ne^tbe 
Diuid5^-4f  I  tmderstand  what  he-nietms> 
it  is  tha/t  aU  legielaitioiij  of  a  speoifie  and 
precise  -charaeter  fbr  the  purpose  of  re^' 
gulating  in  detail  any  of  the  wetionsiof 
mien  is  Vfron^^  4nd  that  ^he  tme^ 
cipieson  whkh  w^  ovgbt  to  ^moeeea  are 
thofliei  piidyatlinl^  when  the-  jMiids/  had 

Mr.  Vernon  HaroQurt 


tifeirrs^tttei&eiii-iil' '«he!$ei''pld^.  'niUk 

^iM^h:  h^  \%&&eMSmfi  ao^namted j  lii  th^ 

tisiefi  to'  Whi<^h  the  hon:  «nd  leatlied 

MeotW^  alludes^  wheiik  Pftrlixtiftent  &et 

dssemyed,  the  indfistrf  of  tii^  oonntr^ 

was  sma^,  tbe'  p<}piAatidn  wais  ^sttraltr 

and  ^ef  wemtt  c(nd  reqtirementB '  <efi  I9v# 

dCRUitiy  i^eret  small  t  b«t>  as  sti^iety  haaf 

^;roiim,  knd  <it^  ii^iitions  btt^e  beeotnb' 

itDore  and  ihore  intricate,  bgislationi  has* 

had  to  follow.     The  Aetb  of  •  E^Ma-' 

mpnt  of  ijiis  eountily'are  nv^tldaig'  ttiof^ 

than  i^ejonmi&s  of  the  exigencies'  oil 

th»  coinitry  it&Bi  •  day  'to*  day,  fot^hioh 

wie  hare  from  time  to  iime  W  piwidde  a 

]^peper  Tsmedy.    That  fe  the  prcAciple 

.  upon'whidi  weproceed,  ihon^  the^  h<to'. 

.and  learned'  liCember  has  not^  yet  di^-^ 

covered^it,'   In  acoJrdanee,  Ifcereftee;* 

with  the  ^wlfig(»dls  for  le^fliation,  we< 

jhaive  been  aebustomed  to  j^d  Acts"of 

Ftiffliaaient  atxthoiLdng'  mtiniti^  and' 

'dihez^  bodies  toT' make  roles  tb  i^eg^niate'' 

Ithe^  details  of  aflkirs/wUehthesb  deteite 

' wei*e' too  snictU  inl^eb-^diiBi^act^'toien^ 

gag^  the  deHberatlqn   of  Pailianieilt:' 

Ptoliaictteixt  has  <^to|»ped  'shovt  iii  t&eso 

Ants  preefafe^  at  thait  ^iht  wb^ro  it  k«s 

iidicaitedftyr  what 'purpose  and:  in  what 

znamner !  those  mBes  irei^e^to  be  made";' 

and  the^  are  abundant  instances  in  ^e 

statute*  bbok, 'eep^laHy  m  recent'tiniee, 

of  powefs  'of  this  Isifid  being  del0gated»< 

and  :hot  a  % w  in^taikeee  of  po\^ers  %^^ivg ' 

delegates  for  ther  eiprbss  purpose^  of  euf^ 

abHng^l^'  inhabitants  of  paitit^ar  t^ 

calities  tor  derrre  r^  enjoyzitent  from' 

the  Pttt^s  land  open  $paces 'pitted  at 

jthein  4i^potiial'^a&  ei^oym^nt  wnidb  they 

jc9idd>m)t  ^Y^  loolees^erd  w^ei^  6etilara  ^ 

indea  tx^  regulate  the  t^kutiDns  of  cmer 

persen  tO'  anotler,  «fidpra^iitin|^  sel^dr 

tnlen  •dainling'fbr  thema^ee,  lb  tiie  T^ry 

worsfc  spiiftt/  something'  iA^nvenJeht  to 

otfcorsJ:   That' is  a  rwj  simple  prln^^ 

pqale/  land  it*  was  ib0  pHndpe'  i^on 

Wtddi)  I  proceeded,  IwasnotinaJhrnty 

ta  enHiree  my  Tte^s  tipbo  ^ie  House, 

beeaus^  the  snbjeot  has  mndh  engaged 

tk»  attenl»HK  d?  &efiJoaBe&i 'times  geie' 

by^  aftdit  hasnli^in  years  fienerbjp-  en<^ 

M^ed  iii^- attenttfon  of  3ietr^p<mtia« 

JiC«mber9;   -HoW  different  was  iho  cc^n- 

dnetpanmed  in  fonnev  years,  M^ien  ^ey 

approached  the  question  witii  a  sense  of 

reqyonsibility,  from  that  of  the  hein«  and 

learned   Member   during  the   Bece^ft. 

Then/  wben  people  tfiaoffbt  they  bAd  a 

ri^t  to  go  (into  UvB  Pams  and  U)pro* 

psiUte  theni  tolhdi^  own  par][>oses^  wj 
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^.Id^^ur  Kswrtiftflr^of  righti    They  ww^ 

gVQ\i,9d  waa  9tdte4i  it- wi^$»  s^fiir^'  We 
ajr0  <Biit»tiWft<^,  to  €U3|i«i  you.  in  ited«rt. 
tfiwii»g  ithie.grwiidsfl^pon  whidt  you 
ol^im^if  yoiaifDaorg!9t  My  letiifiAd  oouj^s^ 
tQ^dfi^i^cla  ttiefct  yon^b^fQitbefismaUeetr 
l^lJigro^ad^justi^St  yo^inif^i^t  yoni 
a^i4(^9^t?iv^<flb0ttrtb0<  vendj^  to  ©wp^ 
port  yeH*.)... Yon. (mtlsty  fhowoT^r^i^ndfirt- 
Mc^))d/;t^t  OfirFview  ii9j  thfit  the^^aorks^  aar^ 

iiEy^ ir&iit_to>go  iafco  tiifmfoir  ptwrpos^s 
ofryofLT/O^vakyou.tmisl^ilbif  pensii&slon 
ta^e-i  ^oQss  :irf 'tibo; .  Qr^wn,  who'  aare 
reiqH]«i«iM»  to.  BirHaasi^Ywd  ilot'^ 
you^*?  /.  That  mB4  tho'^TOJetiw«[  garo 
tb^OlJaaldraft0r  t^tl  n^Ytor  heard  bay 
mcoieiio^  the  gpouiids«:or  of  .ttny"  leg^. 
(^imoti  4»o MJU8ti^7rtiie  ]d^l  ,t0[:go.:iirfxk 
tibe>B4kik8i  4mdfto^0lpQ«i3  ttfrtibem  atitiie. 
*'tiyaU,,j0frf,tlie^pei^ek//'ia  it  iof^cdled 
-^T<fifJUcbF  $mfl»eit  H^(  ;bey)  a  Toeoliitioti' 
QWW*BtitO'ffc(y/;haiti^4wtetti  p^rfe  Aii  art 
o^Mtiifei  pbt-Jioaa^^.  'P^mt.Maig.^:  I 
brcfugbt  in  tihds33}.  I  efdd-^^^r<doiu)t: 
pl04g0  m^Unio^Moiy  <^i  tho  Buled,  be^ 
caiiw.tl]ieflre>i9  g^i^ealJ  ^ffejreiiotf  of^opibuon 
80 1  iK>  jbOT^  ;1be<  Itek6  ^riioidd^he'  xqcfch 
D8|;iedi.'tT  J  scyaithe  BiUto^  Oommittee 
upfit^lirsK (Oiife-itiiifd !  ef  -  whose  >  Meo^^eM 
r^p|k*ei9€i«teaT  ^i^etropontlitf  isoabtittiesoiiddyi 
apnii  iimtedfiree  dromon:  upon  wh&tt 
stioidd.b&.the  fioopBiOf  thofrogTuati^^ 
tbe.Billt^^EhoiQomiipAtce^«eftiiedji^^^ 
fvU^aM  fiiiei^/diaoitssieiilrtaffid/the^'cdaiiisefr 
W^se  noaainieii^  agreednio  f  JDceiit  oabj 

p^ticaIdi£fejpeDt»'Of  o|iiiuon>  Xbx^ght 
tl^e  tB£Qrae;.thei  QofitlmtAoe  reported  it;. 

auld  t  invimi  tbp  attentm  of  the  .Hoiiae 
t^  ^f&ota/  f  A  .ooiitroiTefosy  in -al  Qqeok 
n^i^iof  dpje  Wh{ole-H<Mtse  undoubtedly 
Bfo&^  PI  raferenoe  tor  tl^  paitieulac^w^ 
g»la^o»s<'to  ftot'iiiaAe^'dJii'ei^iaeiaUy  ia 
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rei^renlie  rt^  one;  jQiat'ltSior  [addreeseft  e^>e«iaU^  the:  Working  pelople  /<)f>  thin 


sbQiald^jbe'  d^Vteredf  in ;  the  Pai)»;  es?*' 
cept> in  atecordanoe  r^iidth  tiM'Bulee  ib  he 
mfidisu  Xhis  Tole/wae  in  aeoofcidaBoe-'with 
thatadoptadin  geneialby  looal  au&oiatiee 
tl|])OjHgiK>tt  ibeecmritry/ifho  hadlHnitpd 
tWuse  Of  their  Pi^nte  in^  thie  aoane  wiuy. 
I  f ^steteid  m^elf  in  the^B^ouae  ifhtA  weii6 
the  Vmg^.ioif^ldA  il "was  proposed  loi 


yfMc^f^e  tihe  Bqleij  irlioik  I  inteHided 
IO;Dfa]Geif 'the{AoipaJ6ed.<  I  gave  the 
hi0aiU  of  the.Bttlee^  do  tibkat  these  might 
boEnoinuetak^;  'Afber  I  had  done  thati 
^athnplpeaed?  What  ^dd  t^e  heii> 
9^3:  patnotie  Member*  (Mr-  V.  Haroourt) 
whoi;ha9t  addf eseed  rus  with  e^ioh  foree 
and:{feeKng  juatnow?  Heaa^thith^ 
eoidd  ^dt  help;  Blatmg  tiiafb  ifr  the  ;Fit»ti 
Commismoiber  oflWodka  hikd  tiwto  mot^tha 
Blgo)Txm4^  tibi0  atatement  tb»the>had  just 
th^  mside,  rhe^woulft  halve  eaved  :a  igreat 
deHlof  tim^  attDd  u/taeeeaaaryrdisoueiBion ; 
amd,  thereupon^  lie  initiglited  his  hoe- 
tUity'to  HiB  silediiure^  land,  finally;  aaid 
that  after  the ;  comeessien  that  had  b^n 
made  he  should  no  longer  «ppo$^  the 
Bill.  MM^i»ti  what  n^'cHsf  thell0n. 
and  learned  Kembctr  'ha^e  ^to'  say  that 
he  ia/grfMlly  dieeoneiavted  that  I  ahoidd 
have  iasui^'Bules  entirely  isi^eeord^oe 
T^th)  !the :  iaaei(rc6to^  ;tfaat  I  hadbefctre 
given  -tef  the ;  (Bbmise  duomra  theipaeeage 
of  ^le  BiHf'  {^^;Ko>  M>\  "]^Yeb,  in  eun 
tireaxiiJOfdainGe j«ftitti^1%e  liafuraneeaihat 
I.4helil  gev^  't  Mvsttsttemettf^^as  lOnly 
ahiitrtlytrejp^irted  f  ottt  if-  it  had  been  re- 
p^eid  in  w}^  the  hont.  atid  leaisued  Sfomn 
ber  wooUL)  see  that,  it  waa  aa  cleaf  em 
poattUe  thait  the'  Bules  Soj?  aUoiring 
meiitiinge  HvoAld  bef  oenfined  toffiv^e  ftohs 
iaiid  to>  the  fouar^t^pies  reapeoUng  whiieh 
,thi^lliadb6eti>iB8]lied.r  iI:bmnow^tuite 
jat  a/ leas  to  jnuiw: how.  therhon,  and* 
leartted*  Mexnbel?  oan^pbjeet  to  i  the  atepa 
jtaken  togitfe  eflfecfe  to/the  (viewa  I  exri 
pr^aaed  on  th«t  •oocaaioni  or  ehargoit&e 
withf  ja  r  watit  ,*of  ^  jgoedf  feith(  to/  4eaiing 
with  the  tna^ter/i9uioa)thi9irhele,9to«a0;i 
irtitiiielle  forrtwc^  dxoeption^;  aeee^edmy 
|p|rogrami)ie!?i  Aiiotherv^mi^  Jlauiuihed . 
t^ytte  [hoar' and.  (learxxed  Meiitbdr  iM 
ithis-nthatr  if ;  th^  Buiea  w^re  made^iQ' 
jped  faith)  ;Bt31r they: weee  siotr  fMued. 
^Lf  good  iMth.  Bnt  tibia  .chlu^e  aeemct 
thereault  of  d  want,  oftaltoitii^ontho 
paaii  df  Sihoae  i^q<  have  undart^ken:  on 
t)da,  malitebr  tor  hnoi^  more  'thab.  jatny^ 
body  -elaev^  fukd  Sb^e^madet  it  tii^if^^ier  . 
biad  iitady  io  enlighten  ibbe  pitbili$>  labd. 


tn^tilQ^pcdiB.  '  Blii  what  are  the  faete  ? 
Xhe»  ttueatloi^ll^ether  the  presto-tBulea : 
should  be  made  en  &e  authority  of  the 
Oown^  or  upon  the  joint  authovitgr  of 
the  Qixywn ;  wtd  tiie  fiouaeaof  PasrHa- 
^nent^  tree  &Ily  diaouaaed  duriii^  the; 
trogMssof  this  Bill.  Nothing^  eould 
have  been  put*  betfbve  the  H^mae  more 


e^teiid  tbe>3^idf^  andiliHat^eeileci^  I  ebaiiy*   it  icaate  abdut  tiwia  £  rtihe  hon^ 
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tn 


^0  itt  8d  kggHetid  tfaaf  ttd'iE^eBfhdd 

sanation  of  -th*  Honso  • '  of  ^  Odhitiiottfl, 
ldm86if  plac^  tf[km  the  7ablef  a  dduse 
tcf    h&  eiigraift^'d  -  itito  "ikte    ffillj^  ikfift 

CS?p\fn  and^^^ottl*  aft^irfilt**  tlfe^lald 
on  ihe-Tai^^  6f  tKe  HduSe/  %M  ^Ifeti* 
tK^y  mi^tb^  <!i^&!l6^ed  if  Wlk'fiott^es 
agi^ed'^o  th^'  dfeaHdWan^P^  1  ^o^ilfi 
l^ef'td  kko#^t*  ^^  bW^ad' lltfd  %e^ 
catMed  T^httt  ii^dtddiiS^e  hmyik&^£  *b# 
cbnteiktidii*  that^thfe  Hotis^of  ^O^jtaia^dni 
should  "be  iimmilted'^^feefor©- tho'jRtJtes 
>pi^ere  puf  ill  fbifce^f  'Undef  fhi^'OlWptia- 
podal  th©  Rules  lid  he  made  hjr  tiie  CtWn 
eotild^tidt  iave  bfefefe  tdttchiddmlefl^feo^ 
HWae*  tore^-to«''Sle^l^()ii  tibat?  th^ 
should  whdny  or  in  part;  b^  ifese^iaded: 
S^^^g  tMs,l^i]^Ved-^a' sifaSdhii^  dlAUBd, 
but  modified i%i)o  tiils^^atiei^rSbiiBe 
bf  .JParliariient  yhdtdd  haVel  f^w&fi  ^^fm : 
{h^ Bule^Md  b^eb^ lald^titK^ft^ t^el^a^lei) ' 
by  1  s'edbliitidli  ' tb '  ^afiW^  t&o^er  'jMtefi^.  > 
thiHiigi  tht^  kiiti^sdioii*  bil^hdixv  ^M^mb^ 
nibtbd  kn  A^^dm^t  ^that  /ihe^  Siileb 
^M>^  iiot^^eotoe'%M^oi!^^«ntii'4hejr. 
had  been  J  approve  by  the'  Hotifies  of 
Pa^tliamene,  and  *  the  Hoilse  dlscdsaed 
ihat '  Aidl^dmemt,  and,  by  cin  ie!t^nt'h^ni>- . 
ingtttoJoHty,  rejebted'it^'  Ahd^'yeinSaw 
ir^'ar^^old  that^e'^tidriiifi!en<;8ik6iM 
ha/t^e  ^Tespt^dti^-^nfot the dec^skmof ^e 
Hbn^,  but  t^her  'ttrhat^onxe  h^nvMen^ 
"bers  thought  ikore  deei^able^fof  ttu^  pub- 
Hi)  inte^rest.  ThKt  "Vf  ocild  be  ft  «tr^nge- 
nidde  df  ^  eotidticting  i  Public   Bu^nesi. 

%  tn5%elt  bbt  %  tlie  d^dtet&ijrioli  State 
ttbd  b^ ^therd,  were:  oonohiai^ir^.  i^  Inlthe; 
<)Otitde  of  fhe  ^dbate  the  hbn;!  tofl 
learned  Membey  for  Orf6ri'i(Mr.  V. 
M^difooKaft)  him^Mlf  sa^d  thai  if  thd  con- 
Btitu^cftii  put  upon  Uie  6k»d0  iby  Ute  Be- 
oretStrv  0f  Siat«  waa  the  true  oi]te,  it  woold 
hat^e  «hifa  re^nlt-^that  the  Boles  ebuld 
be  in^oirei^  six  mionihs  while  Partifement 
iras  not  in  Sesdon,  agod  it^waft  only  \t&en 
P^liament '  reisMmbiedl  tisatiiiiiwould' 
-have  a^  opp^iitinity  of  *  ^bc^esbingi  i^^^ 
tyt^ton  upon'  dMm.  Mo^utokM^hB^ 
cuterthat  si^  th»4  ibe^  undoritaiiclin^ 
iras  thai  ike  Kale  shonldbe  ekaotly  th& 
reverse?  ;-  .-.'  i 

B£t.  VERNON  HABCOUBfl} :  I  never 
iBaidanythingf^&ehind.       .    >  :>  t    < 

Mn;  AYETON:  IinowoaB[iea.toihia 
•^httt  th»  hbn<'  emd  kamed  Menibw  is 
saiiefi^'JthaX;  it  o^a^qidta  tmcbritoodj 

Mr.  AyrUm 


lAiisim'iilie  iAiot/paBiedilthiLI  ithe^JltieA 
should  Jbe  •ikade^'-bf  tha^  ^^Iv^^^' ^mmI 
]highfciibe//en^pptedireg,?jniiffntf»^ 
Fai^iidiesthappaibaBdtOima^^t/ jimf    n  .  j 

:  MK'>VEEfiK)N.  OaA£G(HJS[FLnTb0 
righti^on^  Q^sdeltiaa/jquitia  ^nfcflsnnd^ 
mhds  jiie.  Xiha^tt^neVenxa^^wthtiiitto 
Adt  pk?9i7enfed:^<di»t£ulea>iimttti«aD^^ 
intar£dica4«rm^  tiiie)KB0€«&(i93ie:^fa3gt# 
tiiati  l!  have  bnmght  ^^igaiafit 'Aii7i|;iht 
hooi;  QkitleiBfaar  is  *tiiat  thii;AiGt  iiaiM^ 
paslseA  vthei>QoQ8e'rQ£jQeaHiMni9'l^]»;r4bj| 
Idth  loi  tApinl;;:he  Ld^Hbarftt*^ ,  jb^lii  Jl 
anditii^/Rule»i>bd&}iii<i  l^«A>itile^)^l^a9 
of  Uflveadgaftihgi  tii^e^S(al9stb9r<K«4^ 
mriafltxsbnll  iiotiiQ(nheij£d»iop^4ttoiik  rnM 
:r.  Mkl* -vA¥B!rONc>  rIii)Ani«'[TQiyi  imn^ 
obliged:  to<  the  hdnd  and  leaiteedi^QQti^t 
inian  ifon  i  hiai  (Bsi^aB^dn)  t  i  ihi^i  wb«n»  ^ 
horn  Himd  •IdbjEBed'hMembevii^a  ahi^S^ 
g^vin^  littteiJaiJLQe  (l0(  huB  iq;^iniQif9  tottiDi^ 
aAo< '  and> •  outiddo'^oit  > 'thfif  SEoii#^^-^9ii^ 
ifli apt  tb  ooaafonMttrhatete  h9A- w«itte» 
ontfidde'iwithiiiviiatheobadliiaiA  vrndS; 
•^4  fiotuhe^wo^ Aesuam^siec;  ^fh^iiip^ 
indienatioiif  rv^hndiv  >  baaad  sipon^thfi^e^t^ 
^r.  itibjetiiitor^  /amd ;  ifiaarsMid  J^^ftf^n^ 
during-:  the  i  r  tledesi;^  iirttUi  [  tbl^i^ii  it^ 
Press  aiidi  thA)ngh  ^fxm^  irfuttw-j^a©- 
roeiis9  of  thaiindtcofK^Mfy^  fwhf^l«W0# 
toomied'tiio  ill-£ikidai  o£iidie  iQQ]iretl^M^ 

in  inducing'PailiJKment  i^fmm^  tQ^P 
dkUBse;^    .B^waa.sta^^dithfi^theiGQ^i^n- 

knkvt.had  TepretentediiQiaA  init^'^^ng 

£arliameHt*M>  Xh4t  wa^  f^halt  lef^^tftted 
fkirangi  the.  Bacesls ;  but.,  npw  ]W#,>fl¥P 
agoeadi  /that  indtlnng^  df  Ui^  Lil4»dj»iQ!jQ^ 
Qur^radu  1  It  lis  howi  us^rstoo4i/ih|^  Jjb^ 
lEUlles  ]aQ&gfa^beiimSQtc«9dii4u^ngltil)#/Si- 

though  rthAi.w^ung^r.itba  ,iie)Wii^|^a]i 
jihahoa.  and  leaimd  OenUpinaarijtoifolc 
in .  hia  .cotxea|io«dQi»e0:  whMi<  B^f^u^ 

AfiB.  :.¥JE5BNQN  :HAIiQPIJE,T.^,.f 
muatirise'to  Ocd«r;>tibe{tiglM^ihon..l(ftm- 
tleman  -  has  >  sUtfti^TTp  ■  Qw^  .<ff4©»iiit] 

itlamaii,  ilbeina^  intip^p^ia^^iE^.Tal^Mima 
Hotibe^  4a  r  iifc ..  Qyd^.^  J  it{  i^,  ^  J>e  ^MJe^^ 
ih^  Jtoij.<  andMleanp^  ^iftber,cTOW'jf>i^ 
has.  cdncJtude^t  to.m^^et  m^j,  ajcplaflpivyn 
whiek^iaii»kajwrfawr*,,'t ,.'  i.M^t,,,^,f^,^ 
-.  .MK4.AyEa:0N:  MyhQi^  w4VpW 
iFmiid]|as.n(yvr  t^^  ^  fte^  fBTP^Wrr 
nMaaely^  tbat.ttbe  statute .  Wlfgii^i!^ 
passed  in.  Aa  squsq  in  whi^'X  Wl^  J^~ 
;p^«d  iti  .iwi<^.,the.,iK)fl4>¥>t!*9f  thp  jPfp- 


MflnAw  Mii"  tltfit .  it  ■  l>«Wnp ,  a,  mi^ft- 
ft«no(U-,|to,_i?t,.the  P*mra  lip  in  ^^ 
O&iK  far  ei^.  dajB  buore  tbey-  wex^ 
laid.ofi,tii9T(ibleT-7-7^iMi.  V^rno)*Hab- 
□apsn:.  I  tftifl  i)9tlW}iB  |0f  tiui  kind.J 
"When;. the  bwi.,,ftnd 'ieftpied  ifejnbai 
oomee-to  bftVflBip«rifjjpft  of  .>fflci((i  lift, 


fir 

MMiibo«i'fntliritiib.tBk|Qliia(i  of 'Pariib^ 

tMBt-wken'tbc^  p^edi:tIte'Acf,..yetr 
BHWriflntJHifiiHg/jBniBanagi  .wvang  iliad 
been  done,  baoatud'tihs^;  ffU  ^eUjy  iu 
It^gibe  S&l(s.'l3Qfon"aLel.Hbasei''  I 
«W' 'add«eas:irpkj>sel£  to. ' that  < dhaMgei 
VhU'ih^pened  wui  tihia.  Ibe.  <fitU 
tOlilEWniMi4i^0'ili'^aniiigi<iliKni^  tiliB 
HmtbTitltlieawaiib'tatihetAbarGdiMAi 
Ud tb^  itiiwae  ■amendadp-aiidl  tcoH 
faaFkmk  o^uaWoonneeted  mthtbe  jm^ 
eMBRiaf^nidaMeB'tiiBreiraflideiti^  hi^Kai^ 
JkeP'^ifk,  cis  I  emended,"  cams  i^lan'tbe 
Ih»ni4eff«gi:0tt>6f  4ihiBl2diiseJ>  '.Wh^.we 
w^'tftHMlt^lUisB-tiibBULX  doteotadia 
flair  i«r  jtj 'tir9«Abcito£vfai(^  «tnild  Imtw 
tieen'tb^tthO'BillwovId'  MVei'  comb'  in 
fbti}e'i:AiBiediat^l;^, 'vliBrt  a.boiuidOTtUB 
tiiA  e  m*  rtiqitdrad' aftoB  t^nasBiiiBiof  bkM 
Aet"i0  i]iMk»ihe  <BbldB>aad>^iit  tabem.iil 

amended'^  th^iHiiiase>oflMrdi  in  <x&et 
ta^^'crmr  alar^lffld(i%,'so>tliat<<tbe 

b'aK>Titliiaftstr'1iM<Attl:|iaBsedi;.Und  tab 
MJA'liad'uiyipai't^ithaliAniMudiiiKit'iiii 
&Kt  «tlf«p  ilo&Mi'onieptio^Briif  i&Dd  boi&e 
V^thtiHiw^  iiiiii»gwlhB:biuiieBa;ofit}le 
€I«tenMiei&t  tliere— i&eAibeiidineBtirhs 
rnudd  'forpttrelvwiBDiluBtrRtitejmwioeee, 
%wdvhMi"!t  OAtitiB'  UeuAI  to  tUBlHovn 
i^'Wat  jtrintediiUitliwulcmUttsdj  ■iLd:tbe 
Ht>uMboel»pt«d>it!lritiLoafc'tlie  BmaUdrt 

'M^M>to!kii#ff-l/o«-pliMe'bHBk>toAIiftito; 
^bfl^mdUttlMt' If  tent.'Udtaben  arelb.LiB 

'cffloirad  to"6d]"i>-''lt'  i^itniail  nm^: 
-raidlaUj^his!^  dboot  itj  bat  I  htuHa  wary 
'gVeM"lafcsrt'Ol^tioiij!' 'and  b£n:g;it| 
-fo^wMid:^«k''tebBtbH>  «ftot«4zdK  -:  iBiiti 
'ttHrt'iby'lioili'aaid'lebniediiFiM^  oajBi 
^i^'^tiiittX»«c6p^o«ljm«iha3iiut-'TsfBianCB| 
'4yy'lb&:^^eB«  thBt':B^tda%  t>ookin«d| 
^]M"SMei«a;''''1lMt'l'id^ed<  tbo;BiIl> 
some  time.  As  Boon  bb  .til«>Bi^^^TO8: 
Wae^'i'^iir^MUn  ):lld''iiil^di)g  of/the' 
I^tilbs'.' ">'!I%4^  Ho«69  iWoeD  nt>t>  sappoRi 
tha*-i'flo-aHtb6biisitt*8a-ofi:«lie:.Offlas. 
;tf  W«Ab -teyebif '; '  tb«»&  at^  l&*7OTd -ind ' 
■ttHieiWto''bo«)iKMlt«d,  and  ^11  .I^wrald 
'^y  Wt(8'Hlat^I?'dWi«d''lhbl)'tbese'9ulds. 
^at&^'M^m^^k^'SMB^Tiha  poasibla. 
"Wlrttti*t)«,'ttel6ala8'tbfly  4ad  tobe 
,submittedto  the 'Butger  iii< (kis ndrticn- 
'lA^Bwrted  in  Some  6liheFB,iiaba  ffiere' 
~woi^'  dAelF '  antangfements  to  6d  made 
'&eiRii«-th(«7'  cDiild  be  sealed'.  Abmmi 
in  ffley  *«taBe^d;'OP'witWH  «-»oi5-' 
ftw *lWttft««tt#dB,'lbe^|»ert  hfroogbt 
-iyefttte  tb&  Stfdsei 'Tt^-hMf  < 'Ud' >«tu«ed 


perfonnr'iu^'UiiBi^^t  ineumb^nt^MPon 
tiia  to.ai^-pn^tbpijf  prinliflgi  wd  ij 
amb*ppy  itp  tluitk  thiftt  Paperftlpid,i#pp» 

thft.S«iiei«-pi-jr,pftoii,#i»iiiofcrBci?i^. 
Jn^myaQll,  Md  '»laQi.:(>tJi^  M^Ribeije, 
-pqist^d  oMt  twO'or.  tbre«  joam ,  *gc» :  how 
tdeaixablei  it.rWa*  thiat ,na  JiftPfW.flb<fuld 
:b&.pritited.-iinl98a.»oine-.liqo,i  .MeinbeF 
movfld/'that.-it-bei  eojiwitb,  a  depWfld 
int«at«)n>,,i9  briji6!,,tiw.-ieuhj«otrWatt«r 
ixf  .tkem:  Wfam.tho  HauK>  iTh^.^e 
■beiHjboen4«r|r«ly'act«d  wpoQ^  jt  any 
iMitijrUealbw.  wwhed-,toi  ^vq  a  difloilfl- 
aioq  a|>0B  IbeBb-^apero,  .1^09  it  was  luB 
dutyito  gotd  Jibe  propariauthorilrj'i.and 
get:th8*i  priaMd-^SsoW.aeipoatWJfl. 
I. did.njoeft  than  Ii  would  t»expw^tQ^ 
■iniffiOidnflitlmfc  tfeeiFaparSibp  jffJJiitBd  by 
oHiPiof  th^'HouHe;  but'Wben' tbe^' ir^ 
brforS'tie  fioiii»  itbey  "were  entipely 
b^t  df  myibands-.  <  At  i&yf.'Aayb  aftar- 
wardsiitbe  hoti.  !MBm^l>«r  &r  Wanjug- 
-ton  (Mii  Ryl«(dfl),&otrup  i»  th#  HouBe 
I  tlnd  Askod  in* 'vjieti&ei! .  tW  l^Bpna  I  were 
tb 'b&>  diBtHbilted,  0E-rtktb«r  iald  upob 
the  3}ftbl^  o£.itha>^Q<Mue;  and  Jilbea 
toUd/bimi  tbatftbeiy.  hadbeW  alrea% 
;iaidvnpi>iut^  TaW^rand  'W<»)ld'Ro0a,te 
liriiitBd^B^tbotlgh/it.bftid^  be^t  in- 
tend^'Ihafc'lhej  should  iMLYOitbeSttlefl 
beforelivs^oiNildbepatjnforcs  under  the 
Act^sodeBotrwaait  to  my  miad,  and.in 
the  mind  of  tbe  House,  tbat  it  was  the 
.duty  bt  tbe'  QoTenttd^ntrtovpnitthe^RalaB 
in  force  befor*.  tbby  could  Cob»©  under 
tbeoagDiEHicvof  tMsHbuBSJ  TKatcbDwa 
ihat  Idld  liotiak£>.advaQta^»4f  &e  Act 
ias it-stood  taiboepi;badi  tbei-BtilSB,.but 
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fiutlantioipftted  tKe  tiititiirit«n'tli€t  Rules 
Bhoqid  be  latd  on  the  Vb.V\s:  The  hon! 
Htd  leairned  Uember  (Ht^.  V:  "Harcouil;) 
Beems  to  tlunk  t^t  I  am  responsible  fbr 
bis  not  baring  aoir  In  bis  bknd  a  copy 
0f  tke  Ztulee,  except  yrhat  be  c&Hs  a 
"priTil^ied  copy."  Bnt  to  abow  how 
tar  t  iraa  fittm  prnventiu^  dist^ilenon, 
Inunediatelf  after  I  was  ttsbed  for  tbe 
Bnles  I  direoted  him,  and  alio  any  oth« 
Hembev  ^f  tbe  SoaBe  'trbtr  desired  it; 
to  be  Applidd'Wttiia  ftopy.'  Atopy  itai 
givMi  to  ibe  boo.  aad.Ienmed'Metnbet' 
himsdf,  and  ^so  to- 1^  hda.  Hcnribei' 
tm  WaiTiligton,  and  copies  would  bftte 
bsen  giren  to  any  otber  bon.  UeOiberB 
vtn>  asked  for  them.  Gould  ohj'tMnc 
more  be  donfe  -to  aatiafy  tfco  wiabos  ana 
deeiree  ot  bon.  Hambera,  and  to  ^re 
tii»  fidleet  tfppOrtimity  fbr  oriticSsin j  my 
gota  ?  Tbe  bon.  and  leawid  Membgf 
Mys  tiiat  be  has  tiot  yet  officially  got « 
copy;  butdoefl  he  not  know  what  tb6fe 
^fioe  in  tbe  Hoiue  f  Does  he  not  kncir 
that  etaadaig  here  J  stated  In  the  most 
explicit  terauf  tbat  ^e  Oovern^ent  bad 
tboDgbt'  fit  to  CBtieel;  those  Stulett,  and 
ttiat  in  oonseqnence  of  tbat  step  I  pro- 
posed tiiBt  those  Rules  ahonld  not  be 
flirther  proceeded  with,  btrt  tbat  the 
Order  for  U^dng  them  npon  tiie  Tabl^ 
should  be  diBclw-eed?  The  bon.  and 
learned  Member  admitibd  Ihaf  hsi:new 
of  (Us  announoetnent,  and  does  he  pre- 
tend tlmt  he  does  not  ksow  tbat  wb^it  I 
bare  stated  #bb  part  of  it  ?  If  be  did 
not  reoolleet  it,  really  he  had  only  to 
lo<dc  At  tbe  newspapers  of  tbe  day  or  at 
the  OTdinary'reoordsiof  this  House,  where 
be  would  have  fesnd  it  fully  reported. 
But,  not  to  de^rire  my  hi»i.  eAd  le^rfled' 
Friend  of  ihe  opportunity  of  impugning; 
my  oondnot  as  much  as  he  pleased, 
though  the  annonnoement  was  madfi 
on  the  25tb  of  July,  tbe  Otder  vaa  not 
diacharged  till  die  lat  of  August,  and 
during  the  whole  period  that  elapsed 
it  was  comi>etent  to  any  hoit.  Afember 
to  give  Kotice  of  any  UQestion — or  of 
hie  intMition  to  censure  tile  Rules  and 
tb^  framers— or  that  tbe  Mc^ion  for 
the  disobarge  of  that  Order  wonl<l  be 
resisted,  and  to  raise  a  debate  tbereupoti. 
Kothing  of  the  kind  was  done ;  with  the 
coiueat  at  the  House  the  Order  for 
presenting  tbese  Rnlee  and  laying  them 
on  the  l^blfl  was  diacbftrged,  but  the 
Aot  haA  been  completely  eomplied  with 
by  layiiig  them  oiL  the  Table,  tbe 
Bal«a  had,  thenfiire,  been  braught 
Mr.  Ayrton 


tCCl>MU0N9)'':        S^gfOamltd.  \l% 


di.BpbBed'of  by^tft'eCM^'o/'tff^HoiiB^; 
The  bon.-  and  teamed  uebdeniad'Baya 
that  eomething'  terj  wickoA  has  been 
>  in  t^ference  wi  theee  Rules.  Onf 
same  occasion  I  announced'  tfiai 
the  general  mlA  would  be  pu^  m  force 
by  Her  Mmesty'li  Goyemtneiit"  until 
they  could,  issue  the  np^w  BuIbs,  iti 
BUlHitltiition  of 'tibose.whibb  h^' btteA 
catrte^od ;  «nd  yet  the  bon  ana  leArfie^ 
M.emtter  teJd  that  be-  was  iindBc  flie 
impr«e8ios"tiial'  tSe"g;ieuetttl'tTile''Wa 
to'rem&io'in  A>tc6  iUttil'-trext'''dW6^ 
KoV 'that'  is  {'net  tbe rereiseef  the  an- 
nounbement  I  made — and  which  T  pnx- 
poae^  Biade-^to  prevOTiJ  anynuB^pTO; 
hMiBioii  on  thf  BUDJsct^  I  B^td  distinctly 
that  the  geuei'al'  Bills  was  oidy  to  remaiu 
in  force  and'was  only  tempoiaiy  until 
the  OoTemmeft.t  issued  new  Bides  in  tlm 


prescribed  by  Farijanient;  I 
went  on  to  explain  to  ibe  House  'fhki 
those  new  Rules  would  not  bo  laid  -upon 
tboTablo  during  th,Brt  Session— that  <Jiey 
would  not  be  jud  on  the'  Table  until  tbd 
beginnirig  wf'tys  Bo^on,-"wbefl  th^ 
House  wffnld  hate' the  opportunltjf'bf 
criticising  Ibem  according  to  the  teiMis 
of  fhe  Act.  Hie  bon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber now  says  that  I  have  been  guilty  of 
an  offence  in  tjie  course  whidi  I^liaTe 
taken.  Tbat  eowse,  bowever,  was  aa^ 
scnted  to  by  the  House,  and  no  OnO  ei^ 
pressbd.tbe  least  dissent;  It  appears  vt 
me  tbat  not  only  has  the  law  oeeu  fiil-^ 
filled,  but  that  tbe-wishes  and  indination 
of  the  Hoa«e_haTe  teen  fudloWed.  Tbe 
two  bon,  MembeTs(Mr.  Harcourt  andlllr: 
Byltuids)  cfvidently  did  not  unditrstand, 
'like  a  ^:Teat  many  btber  people  in-  this 
respect,  what  is  the  nature  of  tbo'otfcn' 
of  the  First  CommissionBr  of  TVorka,  K 
is  nOt  an  office  that  is  inTolved  in  ibe 
I      , 
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languagO  BO  pfttentioufi  aB  to  ,^(tcl^ 
that  he  iri  IheonlJ-  irtse  irian  in  .tW 
Assembtr,  and  that  all  the  refit  of  us  are 

nothing  out  fooU. 

Bfa.  W.  E.  F0E8TEE :  I  fhini  ft  is 
diie  to  &e  House  imd  inyaelf  to  make' 
one  remark  with  reference  to  what  I^ob 
f^en  from  107  hon.  and  learned  Friend' 
the  Metnhet  for  Oiford.  My  ton.  and, 
learned  Fri'end  has  alluded  to  a  conver- 
eation  ujoit  ;gilblfo  i?iatt6ft:b6tweeii  hiip", 
and  myself;  and  thetefortf  I'  'do  not  co^t 
plain  of  his  harine  done  so,  'although  t^ 
think  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  ou^U 
to  hare  informed  me  of  his  intention 
beforehand.  Myhon.andleamedFriend 
appears  to  have  put  rather  a  miscon- 
struction upon  that  conTersation,  He 
used  the  word  "deluded."  I  cannot 
suppose  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Qen- 
tleman  meant  that  I  intended  to  delude 

him rfMr.  Vebsok  Hakcourt:  I  never 

referred  to  that  transaction.J  I  think, 
nevertheless,  it  is  due  to  mrself  to  ex- 

Elain  what  aid  reaHy  pastf^  between  the 
on.  and  learned  Gentleman  and  my- 
self. He  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
he  showed  me  a  "  privileged  copy  "  of 
the  Kules — that  copy  which  my  hon. 
Friend  regards  as  so  precious — and  we 
had  some  conveisation  regarding  them,. 
Shortly  afterwards — I  believe  before  Uie 
statement  was  made  by  my  nxht  hOn. 
Friend  (Mr.  Ayrton)  in  the  House— I 
told  him  that  the  Bules  either  were  or 
would  be  cancelled,  hut  I  gave  him  no 
information  as  to  what  might  happen 
afterwards ;  for  a  very  good  reason — I 
had  not  thfe  slig'hteBt  knowledge  of  what 
would  hbppen.  Therefore,  when  he  sup-; 
poses  that  I  gave  him  ajiy  assurance  as, 
to  the  future  he  was  altogether  mis- 
taken. My  hon-  and  learned  Friend 
wrote  to  me  in  the  autumn,  and  he  ajp- 
peared  to  think  that  I  had  ^ven  .htn> 
such  an  assurauoe.  I  wrote  tg  him  in 
reply  stating  that  I  had  given  him  no 
assurance  of  the  Mnd ;  and  as  there  wss 
no  answer  to  that  letter,  I  siutposad  that 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  was  a£  the 
same  opinion. 

Mji.  TEENON  HAfiCOtTET:  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Hr,  W.-  E- 
ForBter)  ia  entirely  mistaken,  in  what.! 
meant  to  say.  I  received  sA  osauraace 
which  led  me  to  take  a  certain  course  in 
this  House.  In  consequence  of  infor- 
mation X  received  1  withdrew  the  Notice 
that  I  intended  to  give  in  this  House. 
That. is  aU  I  eaid  an  Ui«  auhiject,  and 
3fr.  Ayrton 


sent  thi 
hon.  1 
than,  th 
against 
r^ed. 


my  right  hoj^.  S'ipn^  .WflBn  I ,  fi&w.  thafi 
the  prosecution,  was-  ia^tnte^.by.  -the. 
Qovernment,  .to  say  that  J  f^  aslRWhuyi 
uncomfortable  in,  hayiqg,withdrfwiiitiutt 
Notice  an  the  lUnderstanding  that  ft«- 
Bules  ff^  caQqella^f  ^eoausp  Jifeltt^ 
if  I,  had  nof withdrawn  my 'Notioe,  adiir' 
cussion.iroi^l^.haTO  tak^p.  pj4o«(i»..tJ>af 
House. which  wo.iiId:ihaiT«prS7Wtpd.<ha^ 
proaecwtioiir''  Wj,.right^  hpn.,.  SrieoA. 
wioip  ba^^  tfc  mej^iStqtiW'  t^t.-Iibad' 
ahpwQ,  him ,  the  iBul»s„  whi^^.hVi.hHd- 
never  seen beforoi  and tluthe  bad  raVwC 
me  the  assurance  that  they  wmuo.  be 
cancelled,  and  that  hs  imew_  no  iwHre  of 
the  matter.  I  never,  intended  to  r»re«' 
d  received  .fcom  my  nghi  ■ 
any  other  reBreeentala4ii" 
BjiueR  would  be  oaQcellsd 
,  my.  Notice  had  heM  din : 
1  reference  to  !^ei  -Viitti: 
(Tommissio^er  o^  'VS^orka^  th^  right'  bdn.^ , 
Gentleman  has  not  read  «b  «sr«fiilly.. 
what  I  have  writta^  oi^,thraiQi>ltilt)ct«ii'l 
have  read  what  hfe  ha^  written. ,  Inatm,- 
stated!  w^B  of,pjiiiiion.  tha'b  th^  llules 
could  not  ba  legally  oarrjfld  out.  in  thai 
KeceaSi,  I  stated  the  very,  reveipe—I 
felt  after  the  division  on  the  Motion  of. 
the  hon.  Membar  for  Glguceeter  {Un 
Mon^),  that  th^yoould  be  earned  out :.~- . 
but  what  X  did  say  was  theft  if  <^4itEet«iU 
course  had  beei^  taken  these  liule6w«iild 
have  been  discussed  in  {*8rliament.  Tha. 
ri^ht  hon.  Gantlema;n,(Ur.  A^frt«)n).alM  1 
misunderstood  -  me  -on  anothw  {loint, 
when  he  observed  that, I  hadsaida  iBi»!  ' 
detneanour  bad.  be«n  oommiCteid  bectOM 
the  Bule8.bad. bean.  dplay«d.6»,Bi«'da;F8- 
N-ow,  what rsaid,Ra<sithat itirasil(i'Rii»4" 
demeanour  neyer  toha^e laid b^ore boc  ■ 
havepreseat^  toFarhailienttKeseBiiIes, 
seeing  that  Parhameat  hftd  :B«t  moM:! 
than  six  daye  after  tb^y  ffew  Srixaedi  1 
Parliament  sat  15  daysaftet  that,  anii.. 
vet  the  BaUes.  wen  not  1^  bfifbtci  the  < 
House.  __    .     ■[       ■    '■  L  ■.■  !■  ■ 

Mb.  J.  LOWTSBR  »aid,  that  -Aa  . 
House  had  be^'^i^ndiag.ai  good < deal  1 
cf  time  in  dis^uaiing!  the.  InTCital0^dal-.- 
mierits  of  oertaiUi  BulW  tNgmlBtiwi  Ife' 
hi^lding  of  yublia'meetlnga!ln.th«TaA>; 
but  a.  still  more  imiMwrtasti  ^uestioii  Hid: 
be^  ontirety  overlftakvdf^lMsie^tiwhfe-'. ' 
ther  Hyd»:  Park  was  a  pvo]^  iyUca  for 
holding.  nieetingB.at  laU.- The  JSiMbOom- 
miaaioner  of  Works  bad  x^fenedto'/at 
dipewaion  jRhlch  ntttss  in  tfle  Soleet  Oom- : 
suttw.01)  the  fiorks  SiU/iud.h*in41d 


.,^^jgv>,\.;,,.^      {T^iSikTOrhrsi      ii;^^,o, 
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left  in  the  hands  of  the  Tijrst  (^ocamis- 
eioner  of  altering  Sulea  as  regajcU  me 
ru^ht  of  public  meetiog  in  the  Parks 
vhen  ParUament  is  not.Bittine-  With- 
ont  bringing  any  charge  of  bad  faith 
against  the  right  hon.  Cl^mtleman  (Mr. 
.^rton),  he  inuBt  distinctly  say  that  last 
year  both  the  Prime  Minister  aa^  the 
First  Gonunis^oner  made  use  in  that 
Honee  of  language  to  the  effect  that  any, 
&esh  Bules  which  mightb^  made  xespect- ', 
ing  the  Parka  would  be  of  a  femporai^ 
and  exceptional  character.  The  Pirst 
Minister  said — 

"  There  miglit,  htnrerer,  be  cases  of  particiiLtT 
celehrationB  in  the  Parks  whicb  miglit  pwaent 
exceptional  circmnatuiceg,  and  wHi^  might  ro- 
quiro  regulations  of  a  special  and  temporary 
chataclor;  and  therefore  it  might  Ije  necoBsaiy 
to  introduoo  into  hJB  hon.  Friend's  QAx.  Bylanda'} 
AmQndmeiit  some  modificatioii  in  respect  to 
regulationB  that  were  strictly  ajoeBtionaL" — 
[3  Raimrd,  ccii.  B28.]  ; 

The  right  hem.  Gentlemaji  the  Piret 
Oomiuismouer  of  Works  also  said~: 

"  It  vaB  plain  that  ralas  mu:ht  be  leqairvd 

temporarily  and  tea  an  emergency,  and  it  might 
alsoDefonnd  necessary  to  mcnify  eiistine  rules." 
—[Ibid.  1733.] 

In  conclndon,  he  expreeaed  a  iume  that 
one  of  the  occupants  «f  the  IreaewT 
Bench  would  before  the  debate  closed 
Bn:Swer  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
fine  inflicted  on  Mx.  Bailey  vould  be  re- 
mitted. 

An  hon.  Mekbkh  said,  he  had  been 
mnch  pained  by  hearing  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Warrington  (Mr,  Rylands)  bring 
a  distinct  charge  of  breach  of  £ait£' 
against  hie  right  hon.  Friend  the  Pirst 
Commisaioner  of  Works.  He  was  bound 
to  say  he  thought  his  right  hon.  Priend 
had  entirely  cleared  himself  of  that 
charge.  Not  only  had  his  right  hon. 
Priend  cleared  himself  in  character,  but, 
judging  from  what  fell  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford,  he  did 
not  think  it  was  ever  intended  to  make 
the  chaise  in  the  sense  in  which  he  un- 
d.erstood  it.  A  great  many  communica- 
tions  of  a  private  and  confidential  cha- 
racter must  necessarily  pass  between 
MinUters  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  would  be  a  great  dia- 
adrantage  and  misfortune  if  actual  im- 
putations  of  bad  faith  were  to  be  made 
on  either  side.  From  the  explanations 
given  to-night  it  was  dear  that  erwy- 
tning  was  done  in  public  and  in  tlio  face 
of  the  Bouse,  and  that  whattrrer  roia-; 
Mr,  Auieron  Strhvi 


understanding  there  was,  it  amw  B8  to 
thp,  opntitewjtiMi  (rf^TFh^/^c^Bfijf^.ja, 
public.  No  doubt  bould  now  exist  m 
any  one's  miild^at' there  &iS%een  any 

brparft«fifflithroq  th«'B¥r**<rfl*8H8^t 
hon.  Qontleman,  .    , 

queetipn  yii 
wltetht^r.it-fl 
vermheRt  .tq 
baepiimpf!^ 
forlja-mig.b: 
th^tif  the,( 
in  honest  i{^ 

defendant,  or.  in  the  honest  ^Uef  that 
the  Bules  had  been  illegally  promul- 
gated, he  was  sure  the  QoTemment 
would  have  felt  the  strongest  desire  to 
act  with  compassion.  Bat  it  must  ha' 
remembered  that  thesa  meetinga  were 
held  in  open  q.T[i1  ostontatioiis  cUtfiaaco 
of  the  law  and  of,  those  vhp  admiftiBtey 
itj  and  thererwaano  c^ncealm^t  of  the 
fact!  that  those  wto  attended  |'%«ni.^ 
BO  for  t^e  puj^ose'of;'VindioaQi:tff  thcor 

3';ht,,^hBi«yer  th^  £}4es  niignt  ,M. 
nder  the^e ,  c^umstances,  he^d  ^ot 
thin^  it  right .  that  .the  .£ae  imposed  by- 
the  magifitrato  should  be  remitted^  ^ 
the  same  tiine,,  with  respect  to  tbe.caaa 
carried  beford  the  Court  of,  Qoeeii's 
Bench,  they  had  thought,  it  .right  to  re-. 
commend  a  remis^on  of  thp  ooeta  injured 
by  the  Qoverpment,  and.  which  %ero 
payable  by  the  defendant.   ,    '  ; 

Mr.  MjmiR  wished  to  aak^  wjiother 
the  Eulea  which  were  cancelled,  on  were . 
to  he  cancelled,  applied  to  the  Park  of 
Holyroodj.b.efaufle.lihiB  reatric^ens  ren-i 
dered,  public  meetings  in  thabPai^.eo^ 
tirely'ouiof  the.  CLuestion,  an^ths^haid. 
created  great  dissatisfBCtaan  in  ££n- 
burgh? 

Ma,  BRUCE  said,  the  GLtterationB 
made  affected  the  Hules  relating  to  all 
Parka  in  which  meetings  might  he  hela. 
The  Rules  would  be  lahi  ofy  the  Table  of 
the  House,  and  thea  ihe  hen.  Member 
would  have,  an  opportunity  of  serins 
them.  He  beliSTedi^at|Uiey'ma^9'fiiiS 
provision  for^a  reasonable  an*.  jwppBr 
right  of, meeting  in  Ib^  Pfirka,  ;',,. 

MotioQ  a^rMi  fo. .  .;  V     '.  ■.    ' 
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^ffbiott  ksd  beon  aoticipst^ ; '  SAd, .  he 
vari  faouBiil  to  sayj  iti^;  oiwiie  :to.  .^ 
b^eCi  tbat,    in  »anyi  flaflea,'  .»TOtJg^- 


3!li6y<iiiwlitti>d.prQKieet  oldiHtuigvtiBlu^g 
ibotiTOQii  ajnalgtwnagioBa  T^liicli  misht.be 


aODouat  of  the  prohdaUil^r, of  tlidui..bA' 
oommg-  isFi'iuiaua  to  tii&  public  iuteraat. 
>Tkey  tbimd,  indeed,  uat,  whefbei 
«mBlgainati<>a  i  wsp  efTeisted  '  bj  '  For- 
fliamdntuy  auUioritr  av  B0t,,<ioBibiDa- 
ttioii8 1  betweea  r^ilw*;*  :  dsatnigtJTd  «f 
aampetitioa.  went  «ft  to;  aii  .(xt^b  t«^ 
:liltie  abort  of-«i&aIgRiiu|tli^a  itself.  Xba; 
-onneto  tike- etrndMAian  tbat  tb^J^esultol 
^'tUsprocewiwaa  tbat^sct,  c<napeti- 
"tiaii'«&  reopeotito  lateAjMid  farias  b^d 
'^0171  neadj  «oi»e  to  an  end,;  but  th^t 
"ttiere<BtillKtiBA  avoidable  ooncpetitioQ.  in 
<poiiil»)fit0ate,i&.ptit0t(tf3^BuiM>4dtiqv, 
-in  pdot  of.  &cilitiee,'ln  point. of r^U  tb^e 
udTUtti^eS' irhiQli  Ksujt:!  irtun .  having 
two  or  more  ptutieato  d«Bl  witbiOD'tbo 
I  'jfKit  of  t^  pub^  instead  of  ono.  Tbey 
veee  unable 'to  adriao  Farliopient . to 
.  prohibit:  miivaTiaokalgaiadtiau..,  Tbfij 
I  mn  not  aiAe-  to  lAy  down  ifc  thn :  guiid- 
I  ance  (tf 'FaiiliuaMt  a J^ula  on  ihp  qtib^act. 
QSteyvere  not  able  b>  make  a  mdiway 
map  of  Abe  oounti^witb  a  Tifiw  of  saynrg 
:  tiiat  fluob  and  suCn  aoiAtgwnsitioa  qugbt 
>  toibe  a&notioned  and  Buobiand  such  oug'bt 
liO'bb  rafuiad.  .'TbatcVM  artfsk.  ubifih 
:th».j  made  up  tbeir  windB ,  WAS^  impiO^- 
bIUb.  Tbey  came  to  tbe  <eoaoIuBion  ^hat 
eaeb  amalgamation  propoeed  to  Farlia- 
nieat  must,  bowever  impeifect  tbe  pro- 
CBM,  be  'Conjddeced  on  its  qv^o.  merits, 
and  dealt  witb  b;  FHrliamiaat  on.  tbe 
best  information,  and  by  oieans  of  tbe 
beat  ma^nw?;;  tbej  .owldoomnuuid; 
■■ '-  and,  with  that  view,  full?  awarp  of  tbe 
'^titioal.andiirapoaiaintfbaraoter  o£  ^pb 
<<b  propoe«l,aa  tbabftff  Uifi,ain»l^iii«tion 
of'tnm  agreati.rulwaj  covpaniw  ,vbWb 
vas  nadie  laatyeaniaadmade  agaiaibia 
yaax,  and  which  no  doi^bt;  was  only  a 
speeiKeQ  ftf  tbe  applieatioaa  to  be  ^uade 
ihi  futww,  the.  Oonunittee  »oonunended 
-  thatParliaOkeut  should  atleaetdotbi^-^ 
they  should  pro^de  &  speoiajC^  qualified 
iribDnalfor  oonsidaqing  escb.oMe  a>  it 
'  arose  BDidfoc  the  {wrpose.fif  oi^isidpnog 
all' ■nplioationa'  ni'  amMsanwtitw  that 
might  come  before  Farliament,  so  that 
Mr.  Chicfutttr  IbrtMCue 


Members  would,  find  sat  out  and  fully   plamis  were  still  tod  frequeat  that  rail- 
;0.i.,..^a  ii^"ty^^jle«oW:  ■■'^'<im  *»f  "-ikfflft'^WiidtiialwMfc  aiieinTi.  to 
■i^;iiiL*i^t  tuU  itu-.j.t' rffiJf    -^-t.-  .<-^  !....„ I........ ^i^  i  -tT-.  ji__i.i.  — L_.j. 


nuttoe'.''^'H6  w6nld"omy'metitifaa'tw<i 
Ht  &rQ6'  6f',the  most '^poil^.     H^! 


1^1:6 'iU  ^m^r'^notite^-'tliatHie'l^eiAeat 
'[llLd''beat  'tdtttt  "WttS  '>ofb»iii'netifloii% 
'ban^a  byiaiif.  «tnidu«1;of  *8okB»>iiil«87 
rilieh  bad-  mi  linteirMt'  airansb 
th«'piiblt&;''Uid  ibhit  diatiOB- 
'S^'of'  t^dd  >wa^  divsited  hy 
ithit  •  *f  "pKflpbttOiy.'itoUs  i  dn 
B  of  tile ' '«aiial:  systom  Kriikli 
td  Miil««y  iMudlair  toQ^:  belbg 
BJt  fiifthftiipurpdMe'-ofiiiii* 
tbe  o4D^l<i^el^  bat  for  the 
i¥|idae«f  dlrertuq* tiaffia  &TOa 
)1  tod  proper  caoAe,/  scad 
it  upon  tivB"  roilvay;.  .Those 
b«enly  falt-byt^e-'mtthor  df 
nf '1S54.'  (Hie  '  OoimaitieB  of 
ie  &is'  raeomnMndadoarindi 
'goods'  and  pasaenmoa-^thAt 
vay  obtnpsAy' should  be<aaiii' 
afford'  Adl  I  adTaotfige  ^ottu- 
Uvcjiiln;^0  from  ione  sjstem  io  ' 
io'givo  eVerf  cJaek'otf  tnfEto 
jes,  and  especially 'to'obBeiVa 
Teqakl  bhaiCM- undsi!  siinilar 
iiJ«».";  At'tne' sdmetinie,  hia 
.'IVi«Bd  told  the  Homet'ia 
X'  biB  Traffic  Bill,  that  vhat 
a  iras,  t^at  ParHainent  shouM 
111^  by  vbkb  the  same  iaei£- 

f  tbfildn^oca  toavothep  over 
eA  ^  over  tli«  same  llnB.  For 
Mf^  he  vould 'stoto' to '{be 
B-fwVJelortSoe  thatAeti'how- 

iWte'rui«d,  had  acoonipliBhad 
i:  ':'He"dM  Tibt'say'-tiHy 'hdd 
i^.'  Ifl  ^ri«^iple  the?  had'bMn 
aUe,  and'  e^  t^r  as  secnni^ 
jual  trAatmenfi  betireen  tnder 
t  they  had  had  oonddorable 

mnAe  ekc^Usnt  dednona  had 
II  ill  Vttt>  Oowrta  of  liaw  iu 
)et.  Sut  as  to  Bsounng  tlie 
toeirt  'Of  oempany  by  eodt- 
Ue  free  and  uointeni^ted  fdr- 
Ptraffic  oVe(yaBtbeliii«\diaeh 
t-hftd  saBbtidnedj  the  iBUODefis 
%ad  beHilniokimtferi'^'j  In 
-  mis' de«tltfi^  of  Dos^any  with 
thS' A<«  hiad'  bbeii  to  «i  fpwt 
dead -'letter;' '  Hudpoinb^was 
mbKnid^ifita  Aifd  prared'be- 
!Qmmitte6  lof  laet'yenr.*'  ^Ilds 
n(Jc0B»  was;  ih'  the  bfdAion  of 
[fiteei- duo  to  tvti 'can^M,  one 

of  BiaiM' 'SpWB«  >eik«ottileins 

Act  itaalfv' the  «<li^>the-wimt 
toHfly 'bettw  ttted' flair :  patting 
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the  Aict  in  nnotioiL  and  caxwpsi%i\mm^ 
tentioBS  and  {mmsiosM  into  effect;  ik- 
perience  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  had 
vety  Gon^lusiyelj  f^&wnhr-o«id  the  C^tti* 
nittee  were  of  tha;(idpinion*^r4hat  a  Qcmr% 
of  Law  wae  net  an  authifrii^  fitted  J^t 
giving  effect  to  an  Aet  eo jpeouUar  And  spe- 
cial as  the  Bailwajf  and  0«Bk§l  [IVaffio  pM;« 
Upon. certain  poinnto^  ae.ihe  Jiiad  (jtated, 
good  and  yahiabid  deciaianoi  had  beeil 
obtained;  but  with  teqpedt  to  a'giieat 
part  of  it  t^  Court  (d  Law,  to  whi(^  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Act  hod  been  eon* 
fided,  had  not  been  able,  or  at  all  events 
certainly  had  not  sueoeeded  in.  giving 
efiBdct  to  the  intentions  of  Parliaiyient  in 
passing  the  measure.  The  difficulty  was 
felt  at  the  time  the  Aot  w$a  paaied.  The 
framers  of  the  Apt  did  B>ot  wen  propose 
to  leave  this  question  of  railway  manage- 
ment^ at  least: as  regarded  equal  tre»t- 
ment^  purely  to  the  dedsiim  of  a  Gourt 
,  of  Law,  but  endeaw^fured  to  mieet  the 
diffioultiefi  in  the  iway  by  eettain.  pro* 
visions  in  the  Act  iteel£  They  pro* 
posed  that  the  Oouri  oi  Law  j^ould 
.be  enabi&ed  to  Wl  upon  ttibe  >Board  0f 
Trad«  for  assistance  in  dealing., with 
these  fecial  matters,  or  to  employ  some 
expect  or  ^igineer  competent  to  advise 
them.  But|  a&er  all,  it  turned  out, 
as  many  eispeoted^ .  that  a  Court  oC  Law 
would  be>  a  oumb«>UB  and  unfitting 
body  for  pRitting  sueh  ao^Aet 'in  iwce; 
thai  ^TOk  th^  very  fact  K^  its  being 
a  Court  of  Law,  it  deterred  many  £rc»n 
coming  to  it  who  would  otberwiae'  /be 
most  anxious  to  avail  themselvas  lof 
the  powers' and  protecHioo  of  the  Act ; 
and  it  was  of  itself  most  f  eluotaat  to 
undertake  the  duties  imposed  upon  it 
by  Parliament.  He  was  not  surprised 
that  at  that  time  Parliament  should  have 
endeavoured  to  make  use  of  a  Court  of 
Law,  for  there  was  then  a  distinguished 
Judge  —  Obief  Justice  Jervis,  of  the 
Common  Pleae*— who,  differing  fhTmall 
his  brethren,  thought  that  hie  own  Oomt 
ooold  undertake  such  a  ta^.  .  Thai,  as 
he  had  eaid,  was  not  the  view  ^  his 
brethren^  and  especially  of  olie  grea;t 
and  eminent  Judge  who  protested  at  the 
time  against  the  impoaitioik  of  such  duties 
upon  anv  Court  of  Law;  hemeatitLord 
Oampbml.  That  noble  L<»d^  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  more  tfaan  once 
xnaintained  that  this  was  a  duty  whidi 
ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  a  Oonvt 
of  Law.    Lord  Campb^  sfudtr* 

'  '"^'Ttuit  was  not  %  codd  which' iKe-Jbd^  octild 

Mr.  CMeheBter  Fortescue 


.hi,t^grfi5,  it  left  thwf^  Ajtpgfililier,.^  Wfffi» 
theu:  ai8cret;on  ^  to  wnat  tney,  nug^  oec^ 
teai)iifi(ble.    .    .    . '  .    The' Jti^gep,  Ind  Mto- 

deoidD •  •n! these  oialtaid.  .i-  w <s^:  ^  ^e^jBon- 
Jm$ed  hefwa^tW)iC^yjmv%^l¥^iAt^  ^^ftft  n^^ii^y 
maaiageiafteixtf , Ji^  ^e^  no^  how  jjD.dejlKiim^ie 
what  ^was  a  reak)na'klo.fare^  what  was  undue 
ddlay,  a©.  ''.  '.  '.  .  lliey  Bhdttldltkte  a  1«y 
tribuxfllloi'.t&e  •adi^likn  o(  '(iMtftidiis  ^^  ike  tut- 
tuare>«oQteAiplated  hy  tkfr  BiHr  ^9day<^UD0pfsm' 
posed  of,  ^  !jud^ef*"-H[3  JSa^Mfir<^  .owxiJi. 

-    '  '      '  ^  i      •  •  ' 

The  prediction  of'  Lord  QampbeiU  the 
Committee  of  last  jrear  fbund  to*  have 
been  lentirdy  fulfilled,'  and  ^nyw,  a4"the 
end  of  near^  19  yeats,  they  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  take  the  advioe  of  tiiat 
nobl^  and  learned  Lord,  and  ta  somore 
this  jurisdiction  from  the  Odurt  of  Com- 
mon Pljdas  to  soane  other  tribunal.  With 
thht  view  th^  Committee  ireoamaifiBded 
that  the  adminiRtratiottioftheiBaiAwayand 
Caaofd  Traffic  Adt  should  be*  tionsfenied 
to  a' new  body  appointed  for*  this  eiepuseo 
purpose^  toa.b<Mywhidi  nughti>ei^iled 
iAtB  BaiWay  and  Camai  Cotanusaieaaro, 
eoinistingof  three  gentlemen  /of  bigh 
standiii^  and  character,  one  at  all  ^vettts 
to  be  an  eminent  lawyer^and'One^xfidt 
were  possible,  a  man  practically  4xm- 
varsanl  with  the  niana^ement  of  railway 
traffic;  The  Bill  which  he  was  abouA  to 
ask  leave  to  introduce  would  earzy.out 
the  reoqnunendatioa  of  tiie  Committee. 
It  proposed  to  create. such  a  Commieaen 
as  he  had  dosoribed,  cdnsistijM^  of  •  bmu 
of  high  standing  and  wi^  ample  vemu- 
neratioii-^Ha  OommiBSifon  wUon,  if-wall 
oonstituted,  ae  he  venltared  to  asrare  the 
House  it  should  'he^  wcntld^  •  he  beUered, 
eomtaand  the  c(»)didenoe  both  of  the 
country  and  of  the  ndlway  interest.  But 
in  transfraring  to  such  a  new  auttiority 
the  powers  contained  in  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Act  the  Committee  ImhI  to 
consider  whether  the  Aot  oouU  n0t>  in 
the  public  intereet,  be  strengthened  in 
its  provinooB.  The  pnndples  of  the  Act 
were  mainly  two-^^^naiimly,  the  free  iCGtr- 
wardingiof  tntf&c  bet^weea  railwayamd 
railway  all  ov«r  the  ooii9ity»  and  the 
ffiur  and  equal  treatment  of  traffie  and 
traders  by  railway  oompaniea*  The  Com- 
mittee had  to  cotisider  whether  Hie  Abt 
could  not  be  enlarged  and  enforced. 
They  laboured  long  and  carefully  to  find 
means  of  strengthening  the  Aict.in  the 
public  interest,  and  they  -fbund,  as 
they  beli^ed,  a  method  by  which  &e 
Act,  within  its  principles,  could  be 
greatly  improvtedi    Two  psopcpala  ware 
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la?g$I]f ,  dfccaiaaei^,  with  the  end  in 
whw  wliH^x  hd.  h^  .^esoiibed.  One 
•was  I  It  proposal  tkfltt  |^eB6i^  coil^ttl-t 
floiy  !*ttSpli%  »twW«rB  fihbtdd  be  gfr^u 
tb  evety  ^aij wiiy  bompdny  oyet  the  Kne^ 
pjf  ev^iy,  othpr.  ^at  was  urged  very 
fitroBigJy^OQ  the  Oommi^tee  by  very  Mgh 
railway  atdhotrit&es.  Thd' other  wa»  a 
isfmm  6f  g^eml:  tiitbti^h  t^t^,  imi^i 
due  provisions  and  regulations,  fhe 
»^neAi6i|rrof  >HDifiih^>powidrs' wa^  iiMf 
aUodfi  ahd  tfiteoonclitsidnttheCbinmittM 

jitTifed//aA  wtst-that  itwduld  not  be  wise 
id  0nfovto  geii^n^  tanning  powers  by  any 
general  Kiactment.  It  was  shown  that 
runaong  powerci  •  wete  not,  as  ^  Tole,  ne^ 
<eeBdaly;  that  they  weiremky  convenient 
ln^m»  eases  $  that  to  eatforce  tiuein  upon 

'  iiiMrilMng  <ximpaiira8'wouldi  be^  a  violc^^ 

'  itttmftit0il^:wkh  tfajo  management  of 

1  Ibies  ',>  'that  it  :iinoaild  \)6  mioet  j  inoeocve* 
Mflxxt,'  pv6baid^dangerpuB]«iid  certainly 

'i^ipraoBiiUile  'imd '/udwddcabley  tor  atl 
tgJipt^^^ijforteiiJl^ikit  agaaii^t  theiHll 

1  and  lm  'qsitoi 'ofi^the  bppositioii  oiili^ 
tiomfiky  owasng  > the  i  Immi  *  Thei  ^  Oom^ 

!  ntittee^  tUerefooE^  ^efiraiiMd'fifoni  making 
«ny  oWeh:i9ieqniflDMiidatu>n  in  the  way 

'  of  1 'general  lagislationi  At  the.  eam^ 
tianie^-  it  was  ignite'  «videnfci  there  '  fwere 
inoWy'^And^therewonld  be  in  futai^ 
manyi  oais^  dm  whinh  tiinnin^r^Kiwers  to 

'  be^zBToiised  by^neicampai&y-in  ease  tof 
need  ovwlJte'line^'  of  omfthev  migiit  be 
ipim^lyattd^iiKBelygivBn ;  b^the  Com^ 

' '  antoee  desmd  to  Jime  iliat*  ta  tkei  d^kerw 

•^ttiaatien  of  B«iWraiy*'0einmi4}(iees  as  a 
oonditibii  6o  b^  imposed  in  Attaalgamatibn 
Bilte^  if  it  shonld'bfy  thought  fit,  and 
td  be  enfareed  by  the  ObmmissioHerfi 
wliom  this  Bill  proposed  to  set  up.  The 
qaestion  of  thorough  rates  and  fares  was 
finBod  to  be'  ^  iuff^ent  one,  and  the 
Committee  came  to  the  oomolusion  that 
fiomethdtig  useful  and  yaluable  might.be 
doflO'in  that  direotion  by -general  legis- 
jAtion.  Aiiet  the  most  eaoreful  coBsme- 
fftttipn  6£  the  avb^eioty  l&ey  eame  to  the 
f4>ll€iwingB«Bohi1^n:<* —       • 

'  ''^*0^e«4id,«Ld*<Ailf  tocOEfdyito  the  qoestioii  of 
tiiB  tonfajbl  d  orittvfaT^  obaoigiMiy  ia*  tliaMf  .tba.  in- 

'^'quefftiop.  of  Vest  uUUzmp^fl  deTcloping, 
TU^aer'tte  pteaerit  'system  oroccasionfllly  cqh- 
flitfSkig  companies,  the  ea^blMties  of  a  rmv^y, 
•  '.  v  Oarconptnynioiioj^difliiigft  difik^  w-io 
be.iUowqd  to  «ipnnaeoir  dv^ir«sg«  the  tioiffiAW 
'S)p?iftf^  ta  tiifl^  j-pftaaongor  to^  ^  ^hat  they 
^^  not  meet  at  a  junction^wiili  otnerpassenggr 
L  i6  obstruct  trjiffi^  fconiingf  Itom  olSar 

%^  mtd  feibiid  i6^c  l^  lite  Ingest  «E«d^leii8t 


Odivrteient  Miate^  ki  ordar  U>  keep  it  oatts  own 
Me,  thereijm^be  the  greatMt  poiohla  pnifotio 

juvfoaT^^niCQ," 

And  th^y  w«nt  on  to  recmnmend  <^ait, 
under  proper  ©ondi^ons,  railway  eom- 
^paniee  should  halve  e  right  to  require 
and'  obtcdn  1^i«ougli  rates  over  ,i^  lines 
of  tbeimeighbourst  Vh^pr^ndfa^rfeUe 
fot  the*  det^rniination  and  apportionment 
of  thoee  rates  w^mld,  of  eoursoi  be  ae- 
«otdin^  ib  tiie  mileage ;  but  that  was  a 
mM  wMeh  WM  not  eapable  of  being 
always  rigidly  observed,  lUid  would,  in 
some  instances,  even  work  injustioe,  and 
ther«fore  the  Oonmiittee  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Commissioners  proposed  to  be 
ereatod  should  be  invested  with  ample 
pew^r  to  settle  that  matter  between  com- 
pany and  <Mmpany.  The  Commissioners 
woi^  ta^e  caii^that  no  wrong  was  done 
to  the  company  required  to  forward  ike 
tra£B.c  of  anotibiei*  company,  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  provision  in  the  BUI  being  to 
secure' l&at  th^  intention  of  i^e  Itedlway 
and  Oanal  Traffic  Act  should  not  be 
&ue^at«dy'  or  that  Act  made  a  dead 
lottery' but -^at  Idle  traffic  shcmld  be  for- 
warded  by  that  route  which  it  woiiM  na- 
turally take,  and  by  which  it  oould  most 
conveniently  travel.  This  was  intended, 
if  Parilament  sanctioned  it— as  he  hoped 
itHr^d-^as  a  certain  amount  of  inter- 
|!Mrenoe  v^tfi  railway  companies ;  but  he 
vokvtured  t^  submit  to  liie  House  that  it 
was  lA  interference  which  was  amply 
justided'by  the  facts  of  t&e  case,  and  one 
Vhich^  if  guarded  by  proper  and  careful 
provisions^-i^hich  he  l^ought  would  be 
found  in  iihe  Bill  when  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  Members  in  a  day  or  two — the 
railway  comjMtnies  themselves  would  be 
very  unwise  to  complain  of.  They  were 
but  conditions  and  facilities  which  fell 
very  far  i^ort  of  those  which  railway 
companies  constantly  thought  they  had 
a  right  to  demand  from,  and  were  con- 
stantly willing  to  give  to,  each  other 
when  carrying  on  their  contests  in 
Parliamemt,  and  be  was  of  opinion 
that  tibe- public  were  well  entilled  to 
draw  iheil*  own  conclusions  from  tiie  de- 
mands and  admssions  made  by  HiO'  com- 
pUiiies  on  tihose  occasions.  It  would, 
to6,  be  €Ui  interference  which  only  had 
foF  its  object  the  prevention  of  tilie  im- 
positum  of  that  kmd  of  ^arge  which 
upon  oaaals  had  obtained  the  su^estive 
name  of  ':' bar  tolls;"  tolls  imposed  in 
order  to^  close  a  iouta  against  traffic,  not 
by   a   physical   but  a  fiscal  obstacle, 
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cbtfTSB'  ntdre  iprofi^ble!  io^i^hmn  com^ 
pannf^  i :  lii  would)  boi  idii> dnteEferflDce  fioA 
tended  to.  ^>vctveiit  oampaues  fooiliijabv 
aolotoL^  deievtisg^  tike i intentioBi  6£i tPam 
li^ine|Lt«a8  Bxp]?eflsedii]ii1iie(£aaWa^and 
Qanal  QZnIific  tAofcj:  Ba^ondltkdt  tinieF- 
larone^dtrwto  ivoi iiileno(ledite!.^y:aiiddt 
ifas  4  >  degree  of  •ibte]r£Bre(ip:oer  iivhkih/iiq 
lbaliet>ed)  iirbuldi  be  odmitbed  hyfmwuy 
radlwar^  >«nith)Orkies  >  .^JLNXiseUes/  toi  bo  <  m 
faiTiiMiOLt  ^ibe  Ooiasiittoet 'of  hemb  yieek 
found  «iicb  io  (be  Ibe  l^etv  of  some  loifiim 
bestninformed  ratlVay  •  witaesafiB!  .^Ibey 
dxammed.  .  He  >bad  one  example  beloare 
kun  iajbbe'lan^agfe  ^uBed  J^  a  revy 
^immehtiaibwayvi&umgBTf  MiL  Sbott/tbe 
genepai  ikitoiigeif  of  tb^'Soutii-We^tettL 
Bail#ayi  In  •  answer  ta>.a  •questibon  *o£ 
bis  (Mr^  Glndieiteir  Earteaoiie)iMr.  Beott 


i.ii 


'  "^*'I  havfe  t>e6n  vdiy  fcrciMy  'struck  >^tK  tte 
MttguAgeof  Mr/CardW^'fi  Acf;Wliclitr  b^eVe 
to'  pdsse^  > ttlteady  V6ty  tiiNi^'  ^f '  ^iMi  i«iie«Uy 
i^PtfiQ^.  '/Mr^iOardiwffU's  AfiA»  I  »m  iix^aiied  tot 
it^,  h^^  nej^fw;  tceu  faiirl^  <«st^4-  -^  r  [y  Jt 
Youlc[  "be  necoe^ary  to  provKje  that  a  thrbijgli 
tSLt€  atid  fare  shbuld^  'fif  title  tiattire  of  the'faci- 
MtieflJiefl«i6lWdlitHeA<itf.'»  '""    '        '    '     ' 


r    > 


T^,  wfu»  exaQ%  tbe  ^object  wbicb  tbf^ 
Qoronittee  l^ad  m.  Yi^w^  And  ft .  wfts  tbati 
wbicb  tbe  Bull  iwa9,  uit^^^dod  tp  /emry  o^t 
-nBaEjueJ^,.  i^at  undey,  jprpp^  BupertvdfliQij 
tJiB, granting!  of  tferKJUgb  tat^&,  artd  fa^e* 
sbPi^ld  be  <;tf , tbe,  ,nainire  ro£  Abe  jEa^eUitibee' 
re<iui^  nby '  tbe  BaUwajj.  and .  Oaiial 
T^afiBxj  Aot^  THe.  i  result, .  tbian,  •  dli  ihei^ 
pai?tjo£;  tbe  SiU,Fouldibe;  tbi^r-^liat.tb^ 
Bwtw^yvWd  CJai^[Eiwq,Afi^/^ifWuld:be! 
^9f^i:  «nd:.fltri^gtti.e^(J^nafttoB  OWfc^ 
tended  and  as  tbe  Coramittee  believed 
eqtirely  witbin  ita^  scope  and  ■  {wineipl^-T- 
by  s()ixn€i'SpeoifilQ  €naetiaent8>  and  that 
tbe  application  and  onforcaoijent'  of  tbe* 
Aot  would .  be  cpmioittad  to.  a  now  turi* 
bun/ai :  speciaBy  constituted  for  ibe  puu- 
po«»,; instead, of  ito  tbe  Court  of  Common 
rJieas.. .  TbQ  Qowuitt^e  ^jomside^  rery 
caw^fWIj  wbat>aiwwt,jQf  dutyisbeiuW.be 
imposed  upon  tbis  Comi3atmott,if,flel9r| 
stitut^  ,ft)r^  tiio  .ben^St :  of;  j&e  /publio ; 
and  jlfiero  was  one  duty  of.  Bk  vety  limr 
poirtant  kindiwitb^respeot  to^wbiob^tbdr© 
^pecyred  to  be  a  po^itiyeuaMiuMtyof 
o^i^4  among  itbe  expdiienced  xailwiio^ 
wunea^es*  wbo  wore  examined  tbat  it 
WQi^d :  be  of  tbo  greatest .  advia&ti^^ 
to  allot  it  .to.  the^  Comn^^saionT^tbaty. 
nameJy,.<^]9^pi:oifling;,tfoa  iumtkmnot 
arWtrpj^r  ijnd^lj  tb^:iP»OFi«0Muo£  ti» 

Jfr.  Chiehe^Ur  ForUicu^ 


BaJiwafyaAdOaatriAete^  QilbeflDnaiitkee 
wove  fTezyimueb  struck )by 'the  e?ideRC8 
of  'TaiiouA/lrikiessea'  ^i  ito  ribe  Texatidn 
and  delay* wbicbiattKoidedipnirat^affW 
tyatioB8r]DLndear  tbe  apetial  itetilway  A^tt 
as  il6w.  ex^sdbed.  :  It  wasabo^nilbat 
fbose '  arbitrations  i  ofbeU'  >  liageredi  •  &i 
iKtontbfii  amd  ^ars^aiid  oobata&tl(f  de^ 
feaiied  ibe^/vovy.  i  ojbjeot  *  and  pfuiposd.  Icfc 
Tdu^b  tiiey  (WGETO;  demanded.;  <  tand^  of 
otniffse,  "^lAlle  tbe  railwiay.  oompanies  tti& 
£afed  &om  rfcbii»  oauaoy  tbe  pub&c  sufBaced 
almr.! '  I  Tbe  Cbmimittee  reoolmaan^dd  aod 
tbeBill proposed  tbait; wbenOYOr inaay 
Sailway  Act,  past,  pres^ot^  or  to  ceme^ 
'  provisions  foa:  arbitration,  for  tbo:  pur* 
pose  of  carrying  into  efiEact  its  provisiana, 
weoe  or  sbould  be  inserted,  that  arbtidrai- 
tion  sbould.  be  oartiediput-  by  the  iiet«# 
;Bailiway,andCanidGommiB8i€melr&  GQuit 
\pioyfaiaCfi\jmlBm^h»  was- greatiiy  mis^- 
Itdcen^  woi^.giTB  .Batift£action  toithe 
radlway  oompanieaiii^  <0QflBier  muoh 
benefit  .^pon  -  tbo/  public  Dbe  Hdusq 
woulditiierefijrei aee  tbai ontbe  oneband 
,  tbe.  new  bod^  would  axiquirethe  powen 
nownominaUy  exexcised  by-  tbe  Court 
of  Common  £ldas»  and  ob  tbe .  qtbar 
baiML  tbe  power  wbieb  waa  now  most 
ineomnepiently  exereised  by  pxiyate  a:rbi* 
tnators.  And  be  migbt  point  out  tbat 
tjhis  powjEtr  would  baye  mo  in<tonsider^ 
ablebfiariagi  upon  tbo  jooiisi  Aeratiaa  of 
;futujDe.  impoitwt<  Railway  Silk,  and 
espemaUy  Amalgamation  Bills :  witb  se** 
1^1^^  to  tbd  toeujdtiea  wbiob  Pavliamant 
itiight  require  .to  tiTort.  aiqr.  Injurioms 
;ConBe($ifteitoe0  t(ilthe.  publio  arildi^ifiNm 
sucb.tnonbp€iHeB^  &r  wbiaaDe  Pazi^mieitt 
introdw^d' pvoiyifiiooiS'iaQtfto  Amalgama^ 
t^  .Bills  in  fbtux^-^conditions  wbieb 
would  inevitably  lead  to  arbitration^ 
and  wbidi  could  luot  bo  carried  est 
except  by  arbitration-^tbe  canqpaniea 
and  tbe  -public  would  baye  tbe<  alyan>- 
tage  of .  jresQxting  to  tba  emijieiit  body 
to  wbiob.  he;  bad  vefenied,  instead  of 
to  prorate  .ari)itratorB«  There  lirere  nidt- 
t^a  fof  a  minor  ckavaoter  wbiob  bon. 
Membera  Woifldifind  embodied  in  tbe 
!BiU>isuoh  ae  a {)iroii$io]i  thai*. a  tranefsr 
of  oaoela  to  railway  eonbanies  afaovld 
iU»t  be  Talid  uakss  with  tftetenctkmof 
tbelUulwAy  and  Canal  CoooamiMioiiers; 
They  would  £nd  obuibesiatendediioeB^ 
ifoaroe  tbe  due  maintenanee  of  •canals  in 
tbe  banda  of  railway  compames^W  fbeir 
owti$iQs$  andbemeedbaitifyaajftibiitibe 
ruloias^to  tiurou^  &res  would  ap^  to. 
canaJUhjuafaaafiHiobiaidto  tailY^9i^ 
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mdBileritndi  ofbeir'  malMen^  ofno  fiirratt  ctiOM 
Bdq^^oe/  <  ibtit  i  widely  •  itein^i  i  qu«Btbmil 
(tomecibed^i'Witii//tt4ffioj>  loigpst  te 

he«aipi)MHdedoac<btait€^  4^ei>ifl9eliiigs<^ 
tfti^  JeiiM;  (Difnimittde  >  if»>  laQst*  ^redt  iwbed 
he  8dUdi4;hai)  <ilier^tdid  not*  profess  to^pro^ 
Vida  bytho^iBill  a  v^t&Kt  i^dmbdiy'for'suoh' 
iivdlfliias  tlibs^  )#niolin  laceoinpainted  thd 
iMiL^gireatadv^uiiagedTriiiicL^t^  ^ailwttnf 
flQratom  €f/Gbeat/Sb(^in  eoniferredu^ 
ti^teountrjw*  ISu^fovid  gveat  difficohies 
ezratiiigt  They  foMsaw  greaA  diffioukioa 
ia  ih^  iaija^  They^  ireoee  not  saikgcime. 
as  to  Uieir  f)Ower,  er  eyen*  the  poweir  of 
IPsfiiament^  to  provide  a  soluiidnibriJl 
these  <Hffioiiltie8w!  -Th^'did^  notj  ibx*  in- 
stance/ ^proliBas  -UySsiA  meabs  of  iceephi^ 
eotnpetitioii'  ielffetjtiiall]^  alhod'  vbetwete 
oOmpanjluiikd'CobBQfpaiigr^  Qompetilaoiii  in 
peintl  6f  pxice,  aii  all  leveoiits^  ^t^ey  fbund 
was  blmostirextinot;  aad'  tiiey  saw  'no 
Bieaii»K>fitaiaxiit|d]iiiigi  it/;  bhiitho]^  did 
tiiink>th€)|f  SQ(^  tiie  means  df 'fleearing  to 
tiMi^ublil^  tfaeSoU  aodifiee<  useof  ^the 
UGuLways  which  ha)d  been  made  and  which 
might  be*  xaad^,  and  *  that  in  ^ite,  he 
Wtts  going*  to  spiy/ctf  whateveif'  combina- 
tions  and  ailiaaces  frdilway  company  and 
ijiailway  eotnpany  might  imajce  with  one 
finother.  0?hat 'vfaie^ Vhat^tdieyiaimed  at. 
'BsBf  had  ridjebted  tainmnber'of  i^nggeis- 
tion»H^ooti6  <if  tkenr  p]iaueible*^*-^r  inr 
oDeased  S^adiam^ntaffyihiteifdrenice'and 
ooottfci;!  but  aiid«irtain  limited  MDOunt 
of  PaiMaihettteary/'  contr(d  in  ^the^ '  dii^ee^ 
tionMh^  JiiiUl  iittftuttfirted  the:  Oommittee 
tikoQght  pofifiilble  and  advisable  and  for 
the  public  benefits  He  expressed  their 
Yiews  and  his  own  'in  ooi&dently  Bub-< 
mitting  them  for  th&  adopticm  of  the 
Hocuse,  and  he  hoped  that  in  this  matter 
the*  oOTTipaaieB  wotdd  not  separate  their 
inteiteets  from  those  of  'the  pdblic; 

Mx.  OHiPINl  said,  he  did  not  intend 
to  oppose  the  tntmbootion  of  tiiiis  Bill, 
t2i0  oharaot0r  of  >  whieb  had  been  so 
Ivddfy ' 'eindained' iby  h^s  vight  hen; 
Bx&Mid.  Cmi  thB*  eoniraaryy  he  thabhed 
h&Bi  ISni*  undertakiiig'ai  so  ^aiiy  a  ^period 
of^ihe  JSesaiaa  td  carry  out  ylrkaif  a^r 
thaiRc^iiortof'the  *jK»ttt  Committee  last 
year,. it  was  his  botmden  duty  to  do. 
Withvseiy  mnoh  of  what  his  right  hon. 
£BiendhBd8aidhe<Mr.^€Klpi»)^rdiaUy 
agre^4  I^aiuL/withr'TefibreaiOO ito  <ihe  few 
peiaAflLon  ivhiduhOidiffiBMd^m  faii%  he 


wonld^pvdfaablrp  hajve*  atnoithenopportanity 
efrexpreteing  hil9i  opioion.  He  wenld, 
howef^erv  liayan  tms  occasion'  that  it 
wbuldrt  he  ^neeeasary  iarihe  liCgialataiB 
to  ( (^nMdar  ihow  ifiar  it  was  wise^^homiflar 
it  wasibest  Jor  rdie  intfflTest^  of  the  public 
-f^hfiit  jBarliamentt  should  •ijatextfeteMiu 
tiiC'.mani^aneiitof  iwhat  after  i all  rwas 
privfitei(ente(xpnscy  when  litey.  took  -op 
HUutters'^VlkiLtwere  generally  best  man 
sagcdi  by-the^'CampaBieB  jthtemB^est  iat 
their  own  intereBtst^-^ihow  -  £idr,  in  ohorty 
tiii^.migfatdo  mischief  where  they  in** 
teuAedio  do  good.  There  was  no  doubt 
tiiat  a  new  tribunal  was  much  wanted 
to  deal  with  those  various  questions 
to  which  his  rig^  houi  Fmend  had 
alluded.  Hie  (Mr.  Gilpin)  did  not  exy 
poess  any  opinion  aa  ta  the  Jorm  of .  tri-^ 
bmud ;  but  he  entireLy  agreed^with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  a  competent 
tribunal  should  be  establisheid  for  moist 
of  the  ipujpos^^  and  with  most  of  the 
.  powers,  described  by  him*  •  The  powers 
to  be  gi'Fen  to  thie  Commission  would  be 
a  subject  of  gra^e  discussion,  and,  per- 
haps, flivision  of  opinion.  He  concurred 
i  with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  thinking  that  to  give  to  a  Commission 
of  this  60^  directions  that  every  com-^ 
pany  should  have  running  powers  over 
e^rery  otiier  company  would  be  to  ensure 
a  Buocession  of  acoidelits  compared  with 
which  they  had  nothing  in  the  history  of 
railways.  As  to  the  adoption  of  any 
Eljfstematic  rate  ^m  one  end  of  tiie 
country  to  'the  other,  that  tras  a  question 
whid^^ould  require  oarefid  coniidera^ 
'tiont  It^ad  per^tly  well  known  that 
wtdle  the^t^ost  of  one  line^f  great  extent 
might 'be  so  much  per  mile,  some  of  the 
smaller  lines,  like  the  Metropolitan,  the 
Charing  Cross,  and  scmie  portions  of  the 
Brighton  Ime,  had  cost  an  enormous 
sum,  and  that  to  have  the  f^re  anything 
like  the  same  rate  woiQd  be  obviously 
unjust.  He  trusted  that  the  Bill  of  his 
right  >hon.  iViend  would  receive  the 
isatiLdtion'^f  the  railway  worid  and  the 
pui^c  gett^^y;    ' 

Me^  ASSH1!T0N  OBOSS  congratu^ 
Hated  tho  ri^ht  hon.  G^tleman  on  his 
lucid  analysis  of  so  ponderous  a  blue 
bbok  aa  that  issued  by  the  Joint  Com* 
mittee,  and  thanked  him  for  having 
brought  this  measure  forward  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session.  It  was 
a  Mbject  of  great  importance,  not  only 
td'theiuilway  oompanics,  but  also  to  the 
ptaAeti^ot  the  country^  and  it  wM  d^ 
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stcajbleitkatitciKnild^^  detlt^iriUifa;  in  a 
satisftiotary  tDMSinjdi\  and  with  as  little< 
delay  as^pbsfliblb.  i  fie  hoped,  ivDWBVtfir, 
that  time  Woilld  t»  ^ven^  the  counfty 
toeOiM&ler'th^  Bill  befote  they  oaiDie^  to 
a  dedaioii;  *  on  the*  seobnd  Ma<&ig«  [  Qe 
trahedix)  a^kfUiA  ri^hbthoir.  Gehdeman 
!wh)^€l]f  the  €)oVenixiuait'mdnt'tO'ire4 

t'odnxniAiid'atiy  oc^^irs^  to  thlit/Qouile  mih 
Tei^edt  to  the  AmalgaflnatiQii  Bills  mhitk 

iirere  ffoif  be^orb  Pmiament?        *  '* 

Mb]  '  DODSON  retninded  thci  House 
l^at  th^  Joiirt  Oomniitttoe  Hvas 
la^  Seiteieii  in  oeose^iienbe  of  th^  intro- 

"diiction  6f  Amalgamation  Billa  of  mder 
eoope  than  any  previonsly  sanctioned, 
ai^  thit  in  ^teir  Beport,  whU^  vecomt 
mending' regfdations  applioable  to  Tail-* 
ways  generaUy  in  their  ivclatioiis  to  eaob 
i^erand  the' public;  th^  head  spedally 
in  ^^new  the  grei^h  and  progress  of  vail- 
in^ay  amalgfunatibn.  >  Severn  o£  those 
Bills  hsfdng  b^en  reiati*oduoedthis^te<» 

isiony^ih^i  l^ould  ^-anggest  that  tins  Bill 
shoiild  tdce"  pTCteedenee^'  of 


tot^hathadbeen  sakl  by  his  rigM^on. 
Friend  behind  him  (1&«  Dodsoa),  he 
agr^ed^  ^th  his  tiew  of  the  situation, 
4md  he  (ilir.  £V)yte86ae)><myald'tilke«iBfre 
that  len^  of  these  pyooeedihg^  shJMildiiot 
outrun  the  otiier,  ahd  'tbait  the  Ba^^eay 
Amalg^atibn -Mils  should  mot  pn^oede 
-the present tt^asuve.'  'I'l -^      •<•!-'  -' 


fi. 


'6t 

proceed  j?flrf  passu  with,  them.  This 
would  remove  eoone  objeotioiiLB  to  the 
passing  of  those  measures,  abd  would 
guard  against  their  passage  una<k^m* 

,  panied  by  the  antidote  in  the  shape  of 
this  BW  whiph  the  interests  of  imanxal* 
gamated  oompanies  and  of  the  publio 
demanided.  The  aimounoement  of  such 
a  centre  on  the  part  of  die.Gbvei^mtot 
migh^  not  be  witnout  eflfect  in  fkcHitating 
the  passage  of  the  Bill  now  introd^^cedt 
Mr.  monk,  on  behalf  of  the  canal 
ihti^iidirt,  '^knked  his  rig-ht  hen.'  Frieiid 

^fot  the  Bin,  irhiai;  He  %elievM/  woula 

'  givft  great  satisfaction.  The  Joiirt  Oom- 
mittee  WDtdd,  no  doubt,  tak?e  'care  that 

'  the  Amalgamation  Bills  were  not  passed 
unless  this  measure  accompanied  them. 

OoLOKEL  BERESPORD  said,  that  h0 
rose  diiefly  to  enter  his  dissent  from  the 
opinioil  which  had  been  expi^ssed  by 

:  th6  hon.  Member  for  Nortfialnpton  (Mr. 
GilpinV  against  the  adop^on  df  the  rtm^- 

:  nixig  i^ugh  system.    He  belieted  Ihkt 

'  un&f  proper  siipervisiori^  iJie  through 
sydt^m  'could  be  adopted  %ith  sdfe<^  and 
cettdtnty,  and  th^t  it  t^ould  add  greatly 

'  to  the  convenie^ice  of  the  ptiblie'. '    '    '_ 
Me.  0HI0HB8TER  FCXRTBSOUE^ 
in  Teply^  ^reed  that  his  Bill:  was  a 
necessary  complenient  tb  amalgainuction 

*  schemes.  He  intended  to  pre^>bse^  the 
t^fe^ence  of  th^  latter  to  a  Joint  dk/m^ 
tbittee  of  both  Houses,  aaf  rteotomended 
by lastyeiir'i^ Ctomm!ft«ie.   IRIhtesp^ 

Mr,  Assheton  Cross 


BUI  ta.make  better  pKmmA  fdr  ourrTiagdiito 


effiict  }*The  l^T^j  m4  Ca?alf.T?sffi(H,A«t» 
t8o4,"  an(J  for  pther  purposes  connected  thone- 
^Ui,  ordered  tb  be  "broiignt  in  "by  fir/'CHickBs- 
MttFowTBscus,  Mr.  ^)tasj>vst»;  arid  Mr.  AM^tB 
Pjni^.'         ,    .  i  •    •        ..(         .J 

Bill/?f»Mn^,  and  read  the  first  time,  [Bill  34.] 

PABLLPIENT  —  BUSINESS    OF    tBE 

HOUSR-(00MMITTEE  OF  SUPPLY). 

EESOLTJnOW. 

Thb  CHANOELLOB  or  THE  EXCHE- 
dUBR,  in  moving— 

'*  That,  whenever  Kotice  haa  been  i^vgq  that 
Estimates  will  be  moved  in  Committee  of 
Supply,  and  the  Coxxunittee  stands  as  the  tet 
O^r  of  the  Day  upon  any  day  except  T^unHiay 
and  IBVijiay  Qn;which  Gtovenupent  Or4^n  have 
precedence,  the  Speaker  ahaU,  when  the  Qrder 
for  the  Committee  has  been  read,  forthwith 
leave  the  Chair  wi^iout  putting  any  qnestion, 
and  the  House  shall  thereupon  resolve  itself 
into  such  Committee,  unless  on  first  going  into 
,<kjmmittee  on  thf  Aray,  Nayjr,  or  Civil  Service 
Estimates  respectivolv,  an  Amendment  be  moved 
lielatingto  t^e  division  of  .fistiiimtes  prdptil^ibdi 
to1)^ootis2dexi»di»nthatday,"'     '  - 

eaid,'that  tiie  Order  wMeh  he  M^ear  afcont 
to  move  Iras  the-  Ordet  wMch  irae  i©- 
cottlimended  by 'the  S^ed;  Cknmndtito 
that«at  ^;^y&wt  beft>re  litet.  IthMl 
the  apffofcation  of  Ihe  right  hori.  Gen- 
tleman the'  Member  tot  Bnekingham- 
shire,  and  it  waa  agreed  to  by  tiie 
House  at  the  commencement  of  laeiSee- 
flion ;  and  he  thonght  that  the  working 
of  the  arrangement  during  the  Seeeion 
must  have  eommended  it,  on  tiie  whc^, 
to  lihe  opprcral  of  the  House.  It  had 
two  objMts  maiHly  in  view.  Tixb  one 
wac^  ^t  hon.  Me^kkbeiB  i^hoaiid  know 
wiih  certohit^  what  the  business  was 
fdr  which  they  were  to  oom*e  down  in 
the  e^coiing;  and  the  dther  wa0  that 
the^  dhotiH  be  ample  time  fbr  iHe  dis* 
eossion  of  the  Yotes  kt  Su^y.  ^  fie 
thought  that  botii  of  thos^  MjeetH'had 
been  antfvrared,  f6t  the  number  i^Totes 
ihftt  were  passed  In  Su^ly  w«e  not 
nmdi  laii^r  on  the  average  nt  imr  *p«r- 
tieular  sitting  than  wea  uMftl  7^ana  m  a 
much  hmgi^  timei  was  ooMtoied 'm  Hie 
isM^i  it>  showed  Attt  t]&  ftuMMial 


.m.on  UuKpu^U?  ^iwitteod..  <  lit  < 
b^m .  eomtAiMB  i,  i«pDweated/  l^t 

VMitagAxtf  .tlib  OttT^rraosBti    But 
KW'iW)t,«ctH«U7!tbiB  «Mfr^-4ber*r 

as  ueiial  in  6uppl;,>«ad.  lite  mttl  di 
ence,  .as  far  as  they  }xad  at  .IWOpejlt 
certained,  was  that  the  sittmga  liad'1 
laugher  aadttJis  diBeuBSon  <^  the  "V 
'more  thoTOHgh  than  belbtto.  At 
fliere  was  reason  to  rejoice;  and 
lLO{h^  the  House  would  see  fit  to  a 
the  same  Order  to  prerail  in  the  pre 


Modou  made,. And  Question  projH 

■fTtul,  mbeaenO:  SMai  liM  isfa  garob 
Eatiinatos  will  Ijapxiv^d  ill  Committoo  of  So 
and  the  Committee  etaniia  as  the  Srst  On 


rneo,  the  Speaker  shall,  v.  .  ._. 
Dommittoo  has  hwri  read,  forthwith 
■  the  Obrfr  without  puttinff  anV.'ijneation,  on 
House'  dmll  thncopon  'ieaofve  iiae/d  into 
Ooffimittee,  nnleM  on  first  aoin^  into  Con^n 
on  th*  Attny,  Navy,  of  CiTaScrvioe  Eslii 
naftcctiYol^,  an  Amendmeiit  ^be  inured  reh 
to  thb  fiviiaoii  of  Estimates  pr^osed  to  be 
ridewd  on  that'  day." — (Jfi-.  Chan^llor  oj 

8iB  HENET, 'SELTj^IN-IBBirR 
rose  to  nrova  the  Amendmeot  d£  v. 
he  had  given  Notice  ;  and  in  doinj 
begged  to,  [assure  ttii».:House  t)iait 
JwdT^flo  wiA  to' dauudfib..  in  any 
tlw&ailitieBfor  thedeepatci^  ofBueij] 
I  And  .ke  would  not  ha^e  brought  hifi' 
tion  forward  at  tiiie  time  if  h^.i'^ 
Mv«  dons  'BOi.at  ai^^r  p#rtod.Qf 
SesBion  with  any  hope  of  success. 
If -he  failed  to  taike  advoiitage  of 
oj^rtunity  for  bringing  forward 
pn^ioBal  when-  another  part  of  the  i 
jeet  waa  being  dealt  with,  he  w< 
piaeticaUy  b^^shut  qut  from  ai^  <^ 
.  o£  noting  the-/iaeBtif>n  wi^ioh  he<  dea 
.to  raise.  Ha  bad  no  doubt  t)ut 
Sesobition  passed  last  See^on.  09. 
Motion  o£  the  ChanQello^  #f  tile  Exi 
quez.had  dtme.mupb  to  fiudlltato 
Mfliipg-ofSmfflyi!  but  wlwp.  tiie.ji 
Hon.  QspfJ«maii  epelce  of  the  pasein^ 
Samly .  m  th«  vttry  Dwre  atqd  kfow 
tiifl/Duein»M'Of  the  Home  of  Cemip 
■  be  wpuld  beg  to  ramind  bim  that  ti 
V^i^  <>(her  qutiefl  emiaUyfiiapcpiiui 
h«d.tp,di|e(JMQge.iatiW'C«MvlwatiiBi 
maanutee  gibwtted  to  tbep^, .  a^d,  «i 
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1B54,  nrhmb  ww-pasB«d  byibi»:.Qcmf 
mittoe  o£  1««I,  aAd  Mad  esdoroed  .tkot 
on^  bj  the,  Traiebty^riilaiMeiofjI^nl 
Evonley,  but  Isytiiat  of  ilMjlate  Speaker 
and  ef  tliDEgB  gmtlraneD  Vho  offlnated 
mBbl^at^w  ^blbOf'tbaHoiue..  Ija 
Ibhe  KoBol^tio*^  to  mbrab  ,b«i  vefenred  it 
'WBS  i^ecotmqended.dlaiKttli^la'.ltuldit: 
Bill  liRd  pfMed  ;throagba  Selodt  ^»»ar 
mUtaer  and  had:  beeiL>'n«p<aited  t^i^e 
-HDine,  tliei  Bill/  a6  aiti&adj^-^o^  k» 
-appoitktfld  foil  ^  coDsiderBtiiMi'  -  0%  &  ffudiirp 
My,  ajid,  unlma  onlered  bj  Hm  B^uae 
to  be  ce-conunitted  genemfly ««)in.i>#- 
Bpwb'oi  eoma  partdcuW  cUnsf«>  nught, 
after  dua  Itsport,  be  ordflv«d  tc  be  cead 
a  third  time;  The  late  Speaker  was,  of 
opiiuaii'that  the  adoption  olsudli  a«i>Bxee 
iranld  zelisve  the  Hottdel'^  «  vsiy  diffi^ 
eult  port-of  ito  bttdSesBilwhich  thMigb; 
Bonkctimeadone  extrelnel7waU,  wib4  often 
done  TOT^.  careleefil}' :  bnd  l&j  LefeYro, 
before  tlie'Coioinittee  of  I6&4,  eitpresoed, 
himBelf  -to  the  oSect.ihatbje  thouig;ht  jt| 
.undesiro.bl&tlMC  aBill  which  had  pAsaod: 
&Kindh  a.  Selett  CoKunittee  upotffuw; 
crhoald  in  aUicaeeebe  $ulfje9ted,  tO:  tbei 
ordeal «£  yaaatAg  through  aX>mmitt«e' 
of  die  Whole  Home.  Anather  point 
diaciueed  before  the  Cdmmitteft  of  ^871, < 
ivhioh  had  alao  been  ^iwjuBaied.h;  eyeryl 
'Gommittee.Trhich  had  sat  U>  consider' 
'thie  ^destiiDiit  wai  that  the  HouHfinhoald 
be  duridod  into  -GTOod,  GotaiaitteeiB,  I0 
eadi  of '  which  should  h^  aithmitted  ^ 
cartain  cl^as  of  Inisinest.  Wete  tUsi 
aoggestioa  adopted,  the '  -  deepatch  ofi 
FuhhclBusiiieBs  would  be.  g76a%  facili- 
tated, and  th«pva{K)«iltnet  the  appDortlj 
of  :aU  -who  had  had  -vxperiebce  in.  llha 
'bunneea  of  ihe  CouHe-.  Anotherf^i^^ied-: 
tionwhiidi  had  beeulaid  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  that  a  ohan^  ia  the  positicm. 
of  the  Orders  and  Notices'  of  Motion, 
on  TuflBdajB  might  be  made  a&en  e. 
certain  day-r-lay  the  lab  of  May— l^ 
which  privato  SCemben  who  wwo  miffi-; 
oiently  iuiprtideiit  to  inteodujoe  Billa  yn 
jthttr  own  rammuibiUfyfitught  h?  «nnbl0dj 
1  to  advance  their  imMiatiresj  T' It  Jbttd  ior-i 
itber  been  BugBretdd. that, Bftod  the 'iBtt 
of  J^nly  m-eadi  Beanonii  witea.-it  iM^ 
nleai  that  there,  would .  im  b«  I  atlfitiiuill 
tim^  for  Billq  iatrodnoad  hy  piirata  Mem-i 
bats  to  bs  seat  to  'Uto  othee  E(tuM  «Md; 
enon^  inr  diBCBsndd,  aAd  ivhda  th«m-j 
fbre  it  was  hApelesBrto  persarare  with 
them,  Chnvrmnenl  Qrdeiftahcnild  ha^e 
pfecedanee  on  Tueadsfs  And' Wednee^ 
'  oiuFi.  'WiOl  NfetoqeaitoAumiiig  attJm^ 
Sir  Mmry  Seiiem-lhhetton 


sf.tikf'Shmt- 


on  TqesdnyB  or  S^riddye,  it  was  ;?ot«»)«>ufl 
ttitit  owning  to,  the  w^[*f  ai>toper  W 
thrUBiB«n-,os.  the  ,J>aiJt.  tajA^  ,'^J^i»mJIJ 

beacliis&  ior  .the;.regiela^o;i,.ofi  pnTa^ 
MemjMia,  they  roeulfod  in- ' !  ponn^B^t  „ 
at  the  BTesiogattiB^B^.^resiUfoifwDi^ 


of  the  Bwai^n,,  whiep,-thb'H(?iwe-3E4» 

■(»nq»efied .to.papH.wnuti  JU-digeited, (OWft- 
«rurat  aa  polled ','dovB  upon  thpm..^ 
well-deBeVTed  rebuke  which  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  had  uttwed  a  few  days 
ago  ia  cQinnieatipg  VPQn  on^  of  the  juiMt 
important  BiHs  passed  last  SeBsion^  iThe 
hOD.  Baronet  aosfdudedj  by^ogviiig  liis 
,  Ameoidaieuti  ,    r  ,,  • 

■■■  -AimeaidmentjwopoBod/-  ■  .'. -i   ...    - 
it;  ^ToWnpeSnt'fWnl  the  worf'f  That.'Vto' Uo 
"  'andaf'thB<lp^ai/l]a:OR<lw<te  •tfd/^,W«fdi 
,«  »,  SdMt ,  Cfflji^ttw ,  ^  .^Ijlfflntpi .  to,  cfm^pr 
Uio,  isrt  means  of' taw^^MuK, »%  is^i^"  9I 

■Heporta  koA  Eridmco  t*  the  UrtJflireJ  Cteiinit. 
'1Mb  'On  tlda  Rnbjaet  be  ntcrt^  ■toH,^'^Sir 
MntryStMtt'IMehari,)      -    ■  ,     ,   ■;  . 

'^•hiBtead'Aereof.'  ■  ■  '  ■ '  ."  .■  "  .r  ■■- 
:  Qucdtioft-pnimnedt'  "Thab  ths'wotds 
pn>lbi*d^l)e  left  out  BtKBdlpaitofdie 
:ttaWti<mJ"i'  ■  ;:  -ii'l  ■■■)  ■■''■■  ■•■I   .-■■      ■' 
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IBfit.  E;*W.  POWLfiB  sitkl;  he'  re- 
garded  *(ihe^  miedfacfa  li^'vr  oiid^x*  4i«^ 
(^fiioti  ^8  l^lsfi^  o!f  the  gi!<bdte8t  ^jievi^ 
^acb,  i  li^'^ci^  tK>>w'^^pd^'dl  tii«  peari 
of  ttirObVetiiiiieiit  tb  re'ptai  ih«i  ei?]^- 
liaieiiij'df  I^t  year/ htwhi*  the' oldT[3i6th 
^tittitional  taiAxitiQt  that'^e^^i^(^  i§hbdd 
pMded^-fitr^ly  ^^  vl<Ma1M;  :  I'hat  had 
bei^D!  fhe  Vidd  Odn0ti«titt«ii^  ttdeii^  fo]h^l* 
a^/  laxia  ^he  ft^^  to^  reic^06b'1t^by^  it 
kbdnld  {>e^vi^tM!&y^  at  the  bredejit 
d^y.  l^ttbll^yh^'ialldtiMb^tbk^ 
^e  hti^e^'(^'  fba^HdUGfe'  ^had'  beoeitte 
tt6i^'Mpe>rttftit;  aAd  thaf  tti^  ifdrk^'&f 
l^giiB^tioxi  'Wm  ta^  hidavier  now  thaod 
It  13^  to' be,  and?  ihat  liherefiwe  itW&a 
abfioMely  necetealy  that '  some"  limit 
ehbifld  be  ifla(M  ujJbn  the  -rfghtMif  jwi- 
Vate  liljeinbefre  t6  put '  CKiesticmii  \)^  iHe^ 
Maje^V^iiiS^^fs  (»tt  g;oiing!Ui1i»€ofii- 
Mtt&e  d£  Mp^p  Btii, -for'  hie  i^mi 
jpkrt/  h^  wa^'di^sed  to*  >douM  ^h^h^: 
Wdid^^Ot  l6fi^^d«6^i^  fbs^'e^u^. 
njtid  Hbtld^  \tiiM  heiai^'  ^m^'ftiihi^h' 
autheiity  that  t«>  pafes  One  er '  twt>  great 
i^isLitirek  ' in  ^  Ui&^bn^^'W^'  all'fthfiit 
the  CFotfettitti^tceWtWl  -toidwrtttker  td^^irt-; 
iMft,  i^di^We^'theKet^aerMdr^aAen- 
l^hy  ihis  en^^Mot^'s  mia^  6f  BiilB^yhimld 
be  l^d  bbfdi^e^ihe  H^de  Sesskme^ler' 
Setof6n,  only  to  1^  IrMtdrowh  ^  $i  ap-; 
'pi^ach^ittf  ehdi  '  I^wft6thjte&ati  there 
m!^  be  ^Minkrtorial  tqtiei^ioii^  "t^hi^h; 
#0T6  ^pi'ebiifAfe  M;  li^8l&ti(^n7  buf?'lt 
^hbald,l)p  bbrhe'  in  ttiiM  t^>the'  siattets 
many  tm^g  fot  disieUsstbn  had  muehi 
Mild^asM,  ih'fituAWj'When  th^briti- 

)ld^w^deda^d  Ihat  grievahce*i^oiildi 
'tA^ceae  8npWy,.w'e  did'  net  'tidsfiees  the| 
Vabt  :feblitti4'einj)*f*weittdW'hddff  ahdf 
bn  ^  6Hh  i^gbt-bf  ^e  Seisdibn  Ae  Hght 
hen:  Gi^ntl^mlati  €ie  'Meniber  feir  Boek-l 
in^atnshire  had  toM  *  thetti  that  foreign, 
duefstioiis  oug^  te'  rcieeiye  tiiere  ^a^n-* 
tion  tban  h^  lal^riy  b^den  devoted^-to 
thfem'.'  ^  if;  then,  pmftte  MTtetaiberd  it«ere 
to  bj^^  d^fj^ri^d  ^'ik^  'rigfh<»  df  'tut^g 
Questions  on  going  into  Comdime^^ 
Supply,  what  whs  to<beqomejQf>tbfti^eat 
eol<mikl||  foreign^  and  other  qxL^^ond 
"which' were  eontlanidljoropditig'  up^  «ndl 
upon  whibl^  the  eonntry  hid  a 'right  to 
know  th!^  views, of  the,  Jimiffters,  Which 
oottld  >beF  lelicited  in  no  oilier  way  thfini 
by  nieanfi  lof  i  QuestioHQ  am  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply?  On  one^  oooa-) 
sion,  when  he  had  put*  ai  Qn<Jaliiim/tQ-^ 
Membet  ctfiihe  GKyrenmen^'thAirighf 
hbH^OonlleiiMtiB in  ib]A  (&airi had^ to}d 
him  that  he  should  put  it  on  theilMkioii 


for  ^m^  into  OomiQ^ttoe/  of  •  Supply^  dn 
Girder  'to^dfibrd'thei  Minister  an  oppoar«> 
kwily  of  «mcrweringjit  at^^reater  len^^ 
thto' wa«  ooikveiuent  at  ihb  tilae  of 
i^tiestidns;  Heref^ed^o  thaiiiistanoe 
w€thiiie  i^ew^of  illustiratittg'i^e!  post- 
tiota!  4t^  { whkh  j^VAte^  Memmrsi^otdd 
b^h^l|.c«di4fl'the  Bula  jpropoaed  by-tiie 
j^M  ihob<  Gebttematii  the  OhulcdUotr 
m  thb  ^dsieepier  wieiie'  Ho  pass^  tindsr 
whibht  ^^a<^>M«nbersi  ^ouid  be  <dd- 
p^^f<^' th«  priTiic^e  thogrin^vw*  po»- 
eedeed  ^  pnttmgi^estioiis  bni  going 
into:  Oemmittoe  of  Supply*  He'  was 
awiA*e  that  ^the^  roi^y  ef  tiie  GoYemment 
^would  be  'that  private  Mjembevs'  wotild 
ha/v^  an  o^)portuD^  of  pbtting  the  Qtuea- 
iions  to  wlUeh  hehadtveferredtonlVid^ 
^Veiiiifige^o^L  ^ing  iiio  Oemmittee ;  i  and, 
:hti:tii^,' that  ^^1^  evenings^  were  d)»- 
iro^ted  to  privadieMembera^^  who  might 
the&'idoveiOEl^sDlutiolas  oH' an(y  subjebt 
they '  theught-  fit.  fJ^tme  weiie  many 
j4ii<9s^lien<0;  heiWevi^;  oii  whli^hit  ikmnct 
demt^ble^  to  move  [Rfesohrtient^,  >  but  as^to 
Whioh  it  w^tUfiidesifableitd  obtadb  infcir- 
nikti^n^;  lEmd\'4^e<  hesb  oji^rtuiiity  >£br 
d^g'  thil^^wiUion  the  hfotion  for  goin^ 
int<y  Gbminitiee  of  Supply;  H^  veoSurida 
to '  remind  the  Souse  Idiat  when  tiiBs 
^attey  whs-  beingf  debatted  ^eairlji  in  lieuit 
y^/iOi^i^  ¥nm6  Msnistbr  stated  r  that  i  the 
(Skrremmeri^  li^^re'  boaad'  to-  kp^  a 
!Ho«ise^onj<£Vidim/<tod:thait  (wa¥  pei- 
'feMy  ttik^  b^Mfle  :^lie  iOovenument 
-wtiuKt  be/'imablertoiplaee  Supply  ion  the 
Papier  ftyr'Moildayrmghts  as  the  first 
Order  #  iiibfo-  Hbiise  <w«rie^oaimtad-»out  dn 
FHdt^ye,  fibd  /thbrefiK^inolcounte  took 
|)teu)eion^ose^v«ningb;  but,  on  theiother 
hand/  ihe4SK>v«biment  'having  no  interest 
in*  keying 'a*  Biotse  on  GDuesdays,  the 
H<Mtse;  htSi  been  counted  out  five  or  six 
ttU^ce^siVe  times  bh  those  ni^its.  Thus 
theHghtbf privatte  Members  ib  briii^  for- 
ward tRedcuutidns  on  Tuesday  nights 
beeame>  a  *  mere    shadow,  and   iconse- 

3uently,'if  they  were  to  be^  deprived  of 
[leir  i  right  ite^'paiCtBestienB  on  goihg 
intotCktiSihitteeof  Supply^  a  ereatrinroad 
^  wotdd  be  ^ibade  *bti  theiVjonvuegee.  iPor 
^le  jgreoter/part  of  the  Session  Tii^daj 
and  l^nday  momitigS'Were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ooveronieiit^  end  piivkte  Mem- 
bers had  bbly  the  privilege  of  branging 
forward  tm  the  Motion  ibr  going  into 
'Oomrndtlee  of^npjdy  oni  iEriday  evenings 
^tt^tioneiafiBeusling'niost  limpokan^  inte- 
i^esis  both :  «tr  hOBkd  hnd  abroad^  £or 
tben^^^^Mmsy^  he  itoped  the  Bouaewgiild 
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pause  before  it  adopted  Hke  MdtioA  ef 
tlM»  Ohane^k^  of  i  the  ikokldquidii.   ' 

Mb;  IXH)S0N  saldJ'lie  iww^^ -the^ 
number  of  those  Memoe^s  whia  thdog^ 
tkeit  one  ot  the  most  impo^rtant  duties^ 
the  House  ^as^  not  simply  to  try  -wheA 
number  of  etatntes  they  Q(md  psiss  eadh 
Sessioh,  but  to  ^diseuss  a  ^arie^of  iSiA]^ 
jeoteM4fiid'  amongst  ^ei  vBxiei^  of  sdb^ 
jeots  Hor  discmsffom  none  dould'beiiio^^ 
important  than  the  B»timai^sl  IMs^as^; 
hower#r>  a-tai^  from  Whidk  ifts^  fio^i^ 
was  rather  inclined  to  flincih.  He  sup^ 
ported  the  Besohition  of  the  OiancJel^r 
of  the  Exehsquer  last  year,  amd  he  was 
prepared  to  support  it  again  for  the 
same  reason,  l^e  reason  which  he  gave 
last  year  for  supporting  it  was  not 
that  he  thoucht  it  was  a  Motion  whioh 
facilitated  ^  work  of  the  GbVem^ 
ment— -the  qpeedi^  of  the^  Chcmc^oif  Of 
the  Exchequer  that  night  shoiwed  iSkat 
he  also  fislt  that — ^his  reason  Was  thdft 
the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  Motion 
would  be  that  the  House  would  really 
know  when  the  Estimates  were  coming 
forward,  and  the  Estimates  would  be 
more  thoroughly  discusi^.  The  ma- 
chineiy  of  the  House  was  clumsy  and 
defective  in  this  reepect-^that  there  was 
an,  absence  of  certainty  as  to  what  busi-, 
ndss  Vould  come  on  on  atiy  paftictdar* 
occaitf  on.  Without  limiting  delbate  by  a 
Mg  law  they  could  not  insure  that  any 
Order  ctf  the  Day  or  any  Notice  which 
stood  after  the  first  in  the  Pa^r  Would 
cdme  on  at  a  particular  time.  He  had  no 
dlsposftion  to  introduce  a  gag  law ;  but 
it  wa;s'  a  reproach  to  the*  House,  wid  i^n-^ 
dered  its  rules  useless  and  absurd  if  th^y 
cotdd  not  ensure,  at  any  rate,  what 
would  be  the  first  Order  or  Notice  to  be 
brought  on  on  any  particular  day.  And 
they  had  tbat  night  two  instances  which 
showed  hcJW  strongly  the  evfl  was  felt. 
The  npMe  Lord  the  Mefiiber  for  Had- 
dingtonshire (tjord  Eloho)  asAced  early 
in  the  evening  a  Question — ^he  (Mr. 
Dodflon)  l&ouight  with  re^a^noe  to  this 
very  Motion — whiofc  showed  that  he  Was 
pressed  by  the  inconvenience  of  the  uU; 
certainty  as  to  when  it  wouU  come  onl, 
But  they  had  jurt  had  a  better  iUustra- 
tion  of  the  evil  of  unoertointy.  The 
Home  Se^retaiy  h&d  that  evening  hdd 
recourse  to  a  proceeding  which  he  f Mr. 
Dbddon)  bdUeved  iook  the  Hk^eT  eni 
tirefy  hy  (fuxpiiBe^  aiiA  fairid  intfoAuoed  « 
debate  fdr  wndch  tiiey-wtere  not  prepared. 
Th0  pidoeedik^Vae  teiAnktfl^Mrfeae^ 

Mr.  M.  N.  Fowler 


bttt  it  Vas  a  v^ry  inconvenient  proceed- 
ing,' atndeiie  wM^ be hbped  would  not 
be  mfa^  a  tAsecede^t.  tThehoiK.  Member 
^o  had  jtM*  east  dbwii  <Mr'/ R.  •'Ni 
Powler)  (Wfefte  very'8tr<Mig*y^-flii^  tfen*' 

stitutiohat  privilege  'Of  bringifa^  forward 
grieVaSn^ies'  befc*e  Supply,  and'aUtfdsd 
to'  and^it  prances: '  Wffl,'  otilr  atacestftrtr 
'lidi  hO'  dbubt^  asseH  iiiat  jwfitidlblfe,  tod 

6upl^,- 


i6«ed{Wi'»iferietarioes  b^Sbie 
b«it^  when  On?  ancestors  Bpol^  bf  "gA^' 
^(mi^  i^y  ^  had  ^  gBTt^&ae  grieVdne^ 

agai^  ther(^wii,  and  skid  'Si&f  ^o^d' 
grani  no  Supply  at  a[ll  uiilfl  Iheir 
grievanees  were  redressed.  But  ^it  was 
a  gross  exaggeration  of  terms  for  any 
ho!i.  Member  who  had  a  theory  to  ven- 
tilate or  a  pet  project  to  promote — such, 
fo^  instance,  as  a  proposal  to  make  a  n^w 
road  aicross  a  Pttrk^— to  in^st  on  the  oM 
oowstittitional  prJndJ^le,  in  o^er  1fiat 
when  Ih^'  House  was  an^deros  t6*discu»s 
the  Estiinates,  and  ^ek<e  wai  no,  ^^es- 
tidA  about  granting*  Sujy^ly^^he  migfet 
c^m<^  dowii  eiucl  ihlpMe  the^r($gi^s^of 
business  by  ^-tfee^iiSiodtibtien  'of  ^liope 
totally  irrelevant  question.  Intlienam^ 
of  *bdntmen  SexWiet'  thenif ^dh^  tp^e 
rule  ^at  in  i^  absence-  of  &ny  qtfeo^on 
of  privilege  br  matter  oif  extii^rdinaiy 
urgency,  the  question  set  dowtt  first 
shetiid^Ktee^  on  first.  !Fhe  h6n.  Bkkmet 
whoi  had  Sieved  th^  Amendment  (Btr 
Henry  Selwifi*tt)b^tsoBf)  mddis  one  or  liyt) 

suggestions  with  regardto  feciEt^^g'tiie 
progress  of  btishiess  iii  the  House,  and 
more  especially^  1?he^  business  proposed 
by  private  Memberfe,  and  he  $lludjE*d 
to  ihe  busfeeto  to*  Tuesdays.  It  had 
^waye  ilppearedto' Hth  (Mr. '  l)0dfton) 
that  it ' 'mAild  be[  a  great  wdv^ttifea^  If 
the  business^  etf  Wednesdays'  dnd^iJie 
busineBs  of  Tuesdays  wete  trat^sposed. 
If  Tuesday  night  were  made  <m  Qrdfer 
night  for  private  Members,  and  "Vfed- 
n^istys  were  feet  apart  for  the  dSscuiisiOtt 
of  Notices,  trie  <tefe  iitredtwed  by  Jri^^ 
vate  Members  wofald '  irf^  i^ore  jykto- 
gtete,  because  the 'lime  of  the^tt^  on 
We^lnyBdaV  '^^  liMJedj' and'^bflSted 
i 'fttdtties' f6T" 'feH&g- Iftefe  oiit, 
^  hoto.  Be^et  su^ge^d  'iAki  ^^ii 
k  had  pai^  thh^gh  k  '8^e^  €6ih- 
trd^e  i6hotiId1^e  Ol^^r^  io  be  bdil^d^l^ 

Vii^ottt  ^beiAg  passed-  t^rchtgh  %  Com- 
tamee  6iP  tie^Wh^a*^HMiie.  ^hit-^ras 
wei*€hy  'of  cioitsideratien.  ^  Jt^'was  an 
anefitot  |i^aMi^  d^'IMd  fidtid^r<^^^i^«8 
still 'Of  the  Ho^se  ioMjoniiii,  i6tHx>  put 
^  Bdl  'Oit^ugh'  '(%taiuyftte''where  not 
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deamad  oaoeBaary,  but  to ,  <miit  tlwt 
Bta^.  He  QSx.  Dodaon)  v^rb,  ikov- 
evei,  ftfrftid  th&t  if  thie  aoggvetioA  new 
mode  were  ikdopted,.  the^  wotild  liare  A, 
diHcojjsiiiQ  upeii  tJb-a  questioii  whethex  a 
Bill  ^t^  be  conuoitted  to  the  Wlu^ 
Hoiufl  or  not.  Tlie  hoa.  Bfiroudt  h&A 
mored,  as  an  Ampudinpitt  to  tho  Uotioii 
of  tiie  Cbai^osUor  of  thalUctuqifei,  tbat^ 
&  Select -CoBLiQittes  sliould  be  appointed 
tocoDBideTtbe  despatch,  of  bvwiaesfl.  He. 
(Ux,  Dpdwn)  was  not  BongujoA  of  osy 
good  reinltii^  finm  fihat  coume.  At  all 
erentfl,  bB  would  BU£g«Bt  this  to  the  bon. 
BarottAt — that  he  ahould  propose  hie  Mo- 
tion as  a  Bubetantive  Motum,  and  not  as 
an  Amendment  on  the  Motion  oS  the 
Gb&ncellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Ho- 
tioit  of  tho  ChannalloT  of  the  Sxcheqsra 
was  Tecx)minended  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. It  was  adopted  last  year  b;  the 
Hoase  and  had  been  tried.  Witii  a)l 
due  req>ect  to  those  QenUnnen  Tho 
diffiered  from  him,  b^  thovs^it.  axpeni- 
ence  was.  in  its  &.Tour,  because  it  had 
facilitated  a  foil  and  thoioagb.  disouaeioa 
ofthe.Botimates. 

Kb.  .a.  BQNTINCB:  said,  he  was  but- 
pnsed  that  so  high  an  autbori^  <m  the 
constitution  of  the  H«ase  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  b«d  jiist  ^>oken 
(Ur.  Dodson)  bad  not  taken  a  gtaxar 
T^ew  of  Ui0  oueiftioB  affeotinK  th«>  pn- 
TU^ea  of  indspmident  Meuiben.  So 
bad  ooB^aied  the  qtiestioa  of  the  eonsti- 
totional  source  t^  I^liamentary  Qovem- 
mentwith  a.questionof  making  a  road 
across'  a  Fork.  But  the  qaestion  they 
hitd.  to  (lisctuB  !wa^  whether  th^  fnglish 
Honsfl.of  Con>™9i^  was  tobe  or  not  to 
hoi  qn,iad«tandsiitb«dy„  Wasittohe 
a  body  rCall^  together  merely  for  i  th« 
pnrpoBe  of  recording  the  dvcrees  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  or  to  give  &ee  expies* 
sion  i/a  the  feelmg  of  the  coiwtry  1  Ha 
did  not  wonder  that  &e  Chaw&Uor  of 
tbe.Ezcheguer  had  Him^ly  brought  fer- 
wasd  his  Motian  in  a.  fbrmal  manner, 
becaose  they  knew  that  the  Minister 
who.  reaUy  sought  to  reduee  the  Houso; 
of  Gonuoon^  to  tba  pontiou  of  tefOrding 
his  dfotalBs  without  discuBsioq  waA  the 
right  bon.  OenUoman  ^t  the  head. of  the 
GoTentment. ,  He  iraa  virtually  ,  the, 
Morei  of  this  IBesfilution — he  Kras  the 
real  aaaaiUnt  of  ibe  right?  and  priTilegea 
of  FacUamnit.  Th^  right  bon.  .Owue- 
man  having  D^eafomieT^a  distiaguished 
member  of  the  TpTj  piurty  bad,  paored 
bimi^  to  ]be  «.fil^.  «i(niT#rt  toj  viqijb)^ 
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labaraliaoi— 'he  oosjd  oombine  in  bia 
own  mind  aU  tfale  ocpiiatione  o£  the 
deiQoqrat.  w»th  all  the  inefoLCtB  of  tile 
despot;  whdlfi  aphol^g  liberty  of  de- 
bato  iji  theory,  the  right  bon.  Qcotiemaa 
in  pi;actiee  woal4  wSlin^  restrict' tho ' 
debateshiweto  arecDrd  of  hie  goodnill' 
and  pl»awre'  Juast^yeBr  it  wa»  mid  tlhat 
tbdT»na»'afK>aspiirftcybetw«eilthe  two 
&antrbei(cbw  to  restrict  the  ^tilegea  ckf- 
the  Houett  of  OMnmoiia.  '  Butiin  this  i^' 
8ta«ccib4^.t1iodghthe«ould  depend  npon' 
the  Tote^  of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemait  - 
(Mr.  Di^Adli),  who  did  not,  hcwever,  at 
present  appear  to  be  tailing  any  terylivdy 
interest  in  the  diBeuasion.  Ee  was  eovry 
ha  could  not  attract  the  attenrion  of  the 
rieht  hon.  0«ntleanan,  who  in  1 86B,  when 
a  M<rtion  almoBt  ide&tioal  With  this  was 
brought  forward  by  tha  senior  Memb^ 
fop  Brighton,  (Mr.  Whit*),  said— 
".£0  ItBV  tut^xir'vith,  and' treodi  dpat^thci 

Ed.vil«get|  «'liiijt,,.tbe  Hijuse  «f -CoMnoni  jiat 
itliarta  ^i^0fe4  with  eo  mucli  a4Tu^tAgs  to  tba  ■ 
n9.Uoii,  jaa.  mav  ultimately  find  that  j-ou  haTO 
raised  thrWighimt  the  cctunhy  a  spint  of  diflcon- 
tant  and  of  jnat  diBBstUActTon;  ttUbk  rou  nlll 
ha,Tb  itituh  eatua  to  regrdt,  toA  lavdi  oiSoaltQr 
in  aUayJiigT  What  practical  adnuLtage,  I  aak, 
do  you  thinli  «aii  flow  from  priggiah,  jiedaiitic, 
arid  petty  attempts  to  deal  wlfli  ^  Bules  ot  this 
Hon*if*'— [SBitMBrJ.cln'.lBr.] ' 

Thee 


a^u 
appe 


ofb( 
patfl 
ness 
Lico! 
legia 
tion. 
said 
bum  said*—    ,       . 

'".Beekonld'tiks'taheaT  fromt^>llfeiifl>ei^  of ' 
the  ^legi^latiaM  WlwAlielc  tk«y'wide|«tODd|  tr^at  ■ 
they  w?ni  sbont  wlttn  they  pasBed,  the  Act,  and 
whj"  they  had  not  expressod  their  meamag  in  ' 
langmigB  which  an  onSnary  individiiql  at  Petty  , 
Seuldiu  ni^IlM'  gnipoMd  to  midenrtwid.  lb 
WM  ta  A*t  wondofRrily  calcnlrted  to  .puoila 
tiKar^toifj  Koi.  tma  vUiihi  op^mtad  IBMt,  ia-i 
fei^quslj  jn  that  way."  .    , . 

Thfi'  Locd  Ohiflf  Jostice  aaid  "he  had  ' 
ncvBH)!  ^huing  bin  ijvdicial  .ezperient«i  . 
kitowiL  BO  ooD^HOiig  «tQd  ponditag  ala 
^i'\ . wd-lb. JootiBe XbiOot  abo.da* ' 
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tlie  Board  of  Trade  rose  and  annotmoed 
tliat  he  would  bring  in '  a  Bill  on  Bail- 
ways  aad  Canals ;  the  Home  Secretary 
rose  and  announced  that  he  wonld  bring 
in  Bills  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Cri- 
minal Lawy  and  wonld  lay  upon  the 
Table  the  Bules  relating  to  the  Parks ; 
and  the  wngular  fact  10  this,  tha;t  he 
gave  written  Notice  that  on  Monday  he 
would  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Act  for  the  Prerention  of 
Onme,  but  gave  no  written  Notice  that 
he  would  also  lay  upon  the  Table  the 
Bules  to  be  substituted  for  those  whi^ 
now  regulate  the  Farks^  The  Home 
Seoretaiy  entered  his  Notice  with  re- 
spect to  the  criminal  law  on  the  Books ; 
but  he  entered  no  Notice,  which  appears 
on  the  Books  or  Paper,  of  his  intention 
to  bring  the  subject  of  those  Eules  under 
the  Notice  of  the  House  to-day,  and  yet 
he  rose  in  his  place  to-day  to  op^^  a 
question  which  stands  in  our  Books  on 
the  Notice  of  another  Member  for  dis-» 
cussion  to-morrow.  Sir,  if  right  hon^ 
Gentlemen  the  official  Members  of  this 
House,  treat  the  Bules  of  the  House 
with  such  total  disregard,  then,  indeed, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  order  oi  our 
proceedings  should  command  respect, 
and  it  is  not  suiprising  that  our  legisla- 
tion is  confused.  From  the  manner  in 
which  this  subject  of  its  Public  Buedness 
is  treated  by  the  House,  was  treated  by 
the  House  last  Session,  and  is  treated 
by  the  House  now,  I  fear  that  many 
Members  on  either  side  of  the  House 
have  so  completely  delegated  not  only 
their  political  powers,  but  their  p<^tical 
consciences^  that  there  does  not  remain 
independence  of  feeling  and  intellect 
enough  in  ihe  House  to  maintain  for 
itself  the  Bules  and  priyilegee  which  our 
predecessors  have  vindioated  and  asserted 
for  centuries.  If  there  is  this  weakness ; 
if  there  is  such  a  tendency  to  delegate 
our  powers — and  what  an  illustration  of 
the  abuse  of  that  principle  of  delegation 
we  have  had  in  this  very  Parks  Act, 
which  occuped  our  attention  so  irregu- 
larly at  the  commencement  of  the  even- 
ing ;  if  this  House  has  got  into  the  habit 
of  delegating  its  functions,  fbrst  to  the 
leaders  of  p»ties  and  then  to  subordi- 
nate offidais,  until  they  bec^uoae  praoti* 
cally  the  legislators  for  this  countiy ;  if 
this  House,  after  haying  yirtually  over- 
ruled the  independence  of  the  Honse  of 
Lordsi  is  content  thus  to  delegate  its 
fianotions  and  sacrifice  its  independenoe 

J/r.  Newdegate 


by  violating  and  abandoning  Ihe  Btdes 
by  which  our  predecessors  vindicated 
their  independence  and  raised  the  in- 
tellectual standard  and  pesition  of  this 
House,  we  must  continue  to  sink  in  tbe 
estimation  of  the  highest  atriborities  of 
the  law ;  we  must  continue  to  Bink  in 
public  opinion,  untE  at  iMi  the  House 
wiU  have  to  lam^t  the  utter  losfi  of 
those  privileges  which  its  jnredjBoessors 
so  BUcoessfiUly  josed  and  so  eamastly 
m^tu&e&i  Meanwhile,  there  are  m^my 
questions  which  the  Houa^  would  4oweU 
to  have  submitted  to  a  Cemmittee.  I 
shall,  Iherefbre,  oertaixyy  votie  with  the 
hon,  BaroQet  the  Member  for  West  Ess^l 
(Sir  Henry  Selwin*Ibbete<>n). 

M^.  AND£IBSON.  said,  that  he  should 
be  glad,  if  it  <{ould,be  done^  to  vote  both 
for  the  Motion  and  for  the  Amendment. 
He  thought  that  Ihe  Beeolution  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exohequer  waa  a  Dea- 
sonable  and  neeeasary^  ooe ;  he  also 
thought  that  the  Bttsinete  of  tiie  House 
might  amply  bo  discussed  by  a  Select 
Committee ;  indeed^  he  was  not  sore  but 
that  such  a  Committee  might  w^  meet 
every  Se6sion>  and  that  its  labcmra  and 
suggestions  would  b^  highly  advantage- 
otis.  If,  however,  the  hon.  Baronet  tiie 
Member  for  Essex  did  not  succeed  with 
his  Amendmeat)  he  would  n^  be  able 
to  get  his  Connnittee  until  Idte  in  the 
Session — ^if  even  then.  If  the  Gk>veni- 
ment  would  consent  to  the  Amendment, 
or  would  undertake  itself  to  propose  a 
Committee,  he  ^ould  be  aonteoited ;  if 
not»  he  should  certainly  vote  &r  the 
Amendment  of  tiie  bon»  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Esi^^. 

liOBD  ELCHO  said,  he  waa  glad  to 
find  at  least  one  independent  Member  on 
the  benches  opposite,  and  also  glad  to 
find  that  he  hsoled  &om  the  same  coun- 
try as  himself.  He  had  watched  the 
course  of  ih^  debate  with  ^gtetA  surprise. 
The  question  was  aot  a  party  one ;  in- 
deed it  waa  one  which  afiected  those 
who  were  supposed  to  monopolijM  the 
legislativeabiiityofthecOuntry^^Huunely, 
the  liberal  side  of  the  House  — more 
thatn  it  did  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Oppo- 
sition benches,  and  yet  it  wsb  idmost 
exclusivehr*-in  faot^  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow 
(Mr.  Ander8on)-^from  the  latter  paart  of 
the  House  that  it  was  obaUeage£  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  Government 
had  expected  tiiat  the  Beaelution  was 
going  to  pass  witiiQiut  any  vei^btanoe,  but 
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it  appeared  to  him,  from  the  -^ay  in 


whidi  they  had  dealt  'with  tlie  question, 
that  they  had  made  up  their  sninds  to 
force  it  down  the  throat  et  the  Hocrse, 
as  if  ihey  knei^-^to  use  a  phrase  which 
the  Prime  Minister  had  once  employed 
in  rdi^penoe  tothe  Chaaoellor  of  the 


strong  on  the  point  that  if  there  had 


been  any  hope  in  the  then  present  state 
of  parties  he  wotdd  have  a  second  time 
challenged  the  decision  of  the  House 
upon  this  Motion ;  but  he  knew  that 
the  meohatnical  majority  was  sn<^  titat 
it  was  hopeless  to  ap^eiQ  i;o  l&e  feeling 
Exohequ^^-lbe '' soi^  of  t>eople thcr^had  [  of  independetice  among  h<m.  Membebrs 
todeid^th/'andwereactmga4oo>idiiligl^i    on  4Ms  tt^  This  6n6  Eesolution, 

LookiBgat  th0qttestioil'asitw«t6br0i^t  'moreiov^r^  was  ^ca^ed  by  'A  mofority  of 
befbre  tiiem  las1>  yeai  and  ad  it'  had  been  32  in  a  House  bf  272  Members,  Bind  the 
brought  now,  he-tiduld  se^'  nothing"  >  in  silbsitJEintitelles^ti^on  by  a  majority  of 
the  oonducit  of/tlteOb^ei^nient^in^»re  i  40'ifL  a  House  <!)f  224  Members.  Before, 
thbm  with  oonddenee.  ^  EaiUe^  in  Hie  however,  any  great  changes  were  made 
evening  he  had  aeked'  the  Chancier  of  in  the  Forms  cmd  Orders  of  the  House, 


the  Exchequer  a  plain  and  dvil  question 
not  to  bring  on  a  question  so  im^tiant 
in  a  House  oi  a  few  M^bers.  This 
request  wes '  answered  t^ery  shortly,  ^e 
wc^d  not  say  uncouiteously,  by  the 
Chancellor  t^  the  Eodchequer;  atid  but 
far  the  accident  of  the  Amendment  of  Ms 
hon.  Friend  i^  Member  ibr  West  Esse(r 
(Sir  Heniy  Selwin-Ibbitsoti),  <ie  Beso- 
lutiokk^euld  hare  been  slipped  tim^tigh 
in  a  House  of  about  2()  Members.'  O^y 
that  vcLQimn^  he  looked  at  the  Votes  to 
see  kowthe  qu^istion  had  been  treated 
by  the  Qeverament  last  year.  The  Oo- 
yemment  announced  at  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  that  having  oonadered  the 
subject  during  the  Kedess,  they  liad 
determined  to  move  for  a  Select  Com* 
mittee  upon  Public  Business.  That 
Motion-Was  brought  on  upon  the  6th  of 
FebruaTf;  but  the  Motion  having  been 
opposed  by  ihe  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Buddn^amshire,  was 


they  ought  to  be  carried  hf  general  as- 
sent  and  agreement,  and  not  by  siidall 
minorities  of  this  kind.  If  the  pre- 
cedents 'Were  referred  'to  it  would  be 
ibuiid  iliat  any  changes  of  similar  im- 
portance had  alwcyrs  beed  carried  by 
general  assent)  and  by '  majorities  iiiat 
Showed  nb  doubt  as  to  the  wish  of  the 
^ouse;  '  In  186f  a  change  introdiiced 
by  Lord  Palinerston  was  carried  by  a 
mujdrity  t>f  253  ^in  ifevoiscf  of  the  change 
to  96  digaittstit.  Such  changes  shoijdd 
not  be  smuggled  through  the  House 
when  there  was  hardly  anybody  present. 
The  House  had  had  some  expenencoof 
the  working  of  this  Resolution,  and  had 
there  been  in  that  experience  anything 
to  make  it  attractive  to  the  non-official 
element  in  the  House?  For  himself, 
be  had  found  its  operation  to  be  so  in- 
tolerable that  he  had  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  opp6se  it  if  it  were  again 
brought  forward.    He  had  himself  been 


withdrawn;    The  OoTStnmenthaid  then  entrust  with  a  grievance,  not  relating 

no  proposals  to  make  y  but  the  Chan-^'  to  an  individual,  but  a  cletss — Hie  officers 

cellor  of  the  Exxihequer  that  t^kj  night  of  the  Army.    A  Besolution  had  been 

placed  OD  the  Notice  Paper  thei  three  handed  over  to  him  by  his  gallant  Kela- 

KeeolutionB  whidi  he  subsequently  tried  tive  (Colonel  Anson),  who  had  been  pre- 

to   move..  They  wete   put    down   for  vented  by  illness  from  being  in  his  place. 

Friday,  the  23td ;  biit  on  the  previous  Prom  March  to  July  he  waited  in  vain 

ni^t  fas'  put  down  four  more  Besbhitions  for  an  opportunity  to  bring  forward  this 


to  be  moved^  inaki^g  seven  instead  oif 
three.  When  the  Imoivtionfi  came  on 
for  disousqion,  one  only^-^^that  relating 
to  Comaaitteee  of  Supply  ob  lilonday-*^ 


grievance;  and  it  was  only  at  last,  at 
the  v^  close  of  the  Session,  that  he 
could  find  the  opportunity  he  desired. 
When  tnidi  cases  arose  they  were  usually 


was  carried  iii  l^e  we^  of '  a.  siniilar  ^  much  prie{judioed  by  delay.    Moreov^, 


Amendment  to  the  |xrec(eat,  linyved  by 
the  hon.  Menfbet  for  West  Bssek,  and 
then  the  right*  hon.  iGl^entleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  '' scratched '' 
his  six  other  horses.  Was  there  any^ 
thing  in  the  oourse  taken  by  the  Q^ovem** 
ment  last  3rear  on  this  question  to  inspire 
confidence  <nr  the  part  ef  the  House  this ' 
Session  ?    Hir  own  foelteg  had  been  so 


when  liiey  were  brought  foi^rard  at  the 
rerj  end  of  the  Session,  the  discussions 
were  not  reported,  very  few  Members 
were  present,  and  it  might  be  said  that 
judgment  went  by  default  against  those 
who  had  grievances  to  complain  of.  Th^ 
late  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  (Mr. 
Dodson)  had  thrown  ridicule  over  the 
mttxim  that  grievances  should  precede 
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ward  his  MtfKon;  he  fliBCoTered  &^bji 

of  sajiiig  m  tlo  aiBciistioii  of  the  Brti- 
ihatsB   evOTJ^in^   1^  wanted   to  say. 

gleat-T]  Yfe8,bul;'in'  a  difitertnfrwM'. 
e'  g&ve  Ntttiee  ihat  he  *oiild  tnoVe  the 
rediimtia  df  tttfe'  sttlai^of- ttlo  BecretAiy 
of  State  ftirWftr  "by  ^2,000  a-^ear,  as 
ihiX  THjlllatet  wk8'  -rfe^oflsiBie'  Foi?  eterf- 
ailn'^'doiiliec{^d'#tthth^Ariny."'CWttie 
Votes  of  the-  aaliirie!*  ctf'Ui<EJ8e«JtWaiiy  rf 
BtAte;  the  PfarinciHl  SecWrtkrt,  ana  Hw 
S)Trvfyt(r  General.'htrti'.'MefifrM'rtight 
fatoff  aDTirtlinh6i'"(rf'peg^'toa'ael<^'U» 
cAu^^ of l^hUc  BtlsSiie^.  5>dW(fbirfti(y 
of  independent  "MBiftberB"'w6tiiJ  hare 
Meoiirse  to  iMa  mode  pf  making  their 
gri^ncra  known,  told  the  GoTemnieiit 
•tion  of 
jodohy 

eBiotise 
ich!  the 

ririi'Uie 
&iey  dJd 
k^  the 
'Friend 

Ijtesahe 

__^ .._„,  , Was  the 

recnatttf  ittiiBm^^Mireiit.'  Ae^e  Amend- 
ment buggestiii^  a  Select  Obnimittee  had 

heSfi  ■■proposfecTlt^'Woiilia  adriae  'the 
Hons^tri  ■  negative  ■  tHe  ■  pretent  ■  proposal 
slffrplT;  Tnrt; -as"  tljW  question  iirPolvBd 
fraS  OT  the  Tiighest  inipottB,i)ce,  he  tiil«ted 
that  Tia  rt^  "wcntld  be  faieh 'Without  de- 
liberate rnqniry^  4nd' that,  'abore  all, 
<iart'«tmld  te  'takfetf,  if  a  Ctemmittee 
■vi^e '  atopohitBd;  to '  Sbtain'  the  nomina- 
tiotf'  of  a  'fAb*  'Cfeiiimitteff.  '■■Hem:  Mem- 
hert  o^e^'it'-tertlletti^eB'fa-seoflurt 
they'ttei'e'  no 'lon^r' dealt  itWl  ifl  thoy 
hw! heM^ ■  "It  *ks  lio' niBi^-'offldalqtiea- 
tibn— the  danger  *a9-  Iteit  Memibera  who 
haft 'been'^in  offlc'e,'op-ti'hb  hoped' to  he 
in  ^'ce, '  lobkpd  njore"  to  the  offloial 
maliatfeilnteht  of  biislne^s'tban  to  theit' 
dnty  is  i-epreBentatiTes — and'  H'waa  the 
dnty  qf  inaapendent  Members  to  see  that 
theu*  pririleges  were  not  ctfrtailed.  The 
value  of  thie'Hoiiae  'of  ■T^arfiAiheilt  as  a 
mere  l^ttfafive  machihe  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  its  'Valne  as  a  means  <^ 
expressing  ^tlic  opiniona-  and  pnblic 
grievances.  This  it  'wftB  which  had  made 
US  House  of  Ootomons  an  example  to 
foreign  nations.  He  htiped'  that  the 
House  wonld  oontinne  t(t  Ifibid  a  ready 
means  ^r  tbe  free  expressioil  of  the 
thought  of  a  free  people  -■■ 


e^     Por^'wnM^^WHMH      {f^Btytsfi  HO^-  W3]  t^  iJu  Smu. 
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this  outrageous  and  monstrous  proposi- 
tion. It  If  as  said  that  without  this  Reso- 
lution there  would  not  be  time  for  the 
Business  of  the  Government ;  but  they 
had  the  full  benefit  of  it  from  February 
of  last  Session,  and  yet,  instead  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  it,  they  took  Votes  on 
Account,  and  occupied  time  with  sensa- 
tional legislation,  instead  of  brin^g  on 
the  Estimates.  On  the  9th  of  July  the 
head  of  the  Government  toot  the  whole 
time  of  the  House  by  moving  that  Qt)- 
vemment  Orders  should  have  prece- 
dence; and  then  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  (Mr.  Torrens)  asked  hon.  Mem- 
bers whether  they  were  going  to  sur- 
render their  independence,  and  spoke  of 
business  being  laransferred  to  Downing 
Street,  and  of  the  House  becoming 
merely  an  instrument  to  register  the 
decrees  of  the  Government.  Several 
hon.  Members  were  then  obliged  to 
abandon  their  measures  for  Want  of  time 
to  discuss  them,  and  to  those  Memberis 
he  now  appealed  to  think  twice  before 
they  followed  the  Government  into  the 
lobby  in  support  of  this  Resolution,  Let 
them  remember  that  the  independence 
of  the  House  was  gone  imless  it  had 
Opportunities  of  expressing  its  opinion 
on  questions  Which  aroso  suddenlv.  In 
addition  to  the  infringement  of  their 
right,  h^  had  already  pointed  out  l^eir 
privileges  had  been  further  restricted  by 
the  institution  of  Morning  SHitings. 
Morning  Sittings  would  begin  in  June, 
or  perhaps  at  the  end  of  May,  and  when 
they  began  the  rights  of  private  Mem- 
bers were  lost.    Members  who  were  ex^ 


7  o*dock  could  not  attend  to  PubHc  Busi- 
n^Si^  ^er  9  o'clock  at  night.  In  1862, 
after  Lord  Pali^erston  had  carried  the 
EeSOlution  by  which  Thursdays  were 
transferred  to  official  Members,  and  by 
which  the  Motion  for  Adjotrrtuflent  was 
takeli  away  and  Supply  put  down  on 
Friday  instead,  the  senior  Member  for 
Brighton  (lytr.  White^;  proposed  a  Eeso* 
lution  identicfal  witii  mis;  Lord  Palmet- 
ston  and  Sir  James  (Jraham  opposed  it, ' 
and  the  fbnner  said-^ 

* 

<<  It  would  not,  I  think,  be  fitting  that  a  \me 
majority  should  imx>08e  restrictions  on  the  con- 
duet  of  the  business  of  the  House,  which  a  lar^ 
minority  might  regard  as  being  inconsifitent 
with  oenstitational  pikioiple/'  -^  [8  MAmttrd^ 
olxv.  161.] 

These  words  might  have  eo'iQj©  Influence 
on  Members  on  the  Ministerial  side  6i 

Mr,  Cavendish  Bentinck ' 


the  House ;  and  the  main  support  con- 
stitutional and  conservative  opinion  could 
have  in  the  House  was  the  independence 
of  the  House  itself,  wherefore  he  be- 
lieved Mmnbere  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House  would  be  entirely  hostile 

to  the  principle  of  this  Eesolution. 

.  jtoCHANGELLOEoFTHfiEXCHE. 
QtTEIt :  Sir,  it  is  with  dome  ti^pidation 
I  rise  to  answer  the  argom^ts  that 
have  been  adduced,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  intrinsic  weight  at  them'  as 
from  this  r^ection— 4hat  if  the  Motion 
I  have  submitted  were  carried  outitwould 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  hon. 
Members  for  Norfolk  (Mr.  G.  Bentinck) 
and  Whitehaven  (Mr.  0.  Bentinck),  and 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hadding- 
tonshire (Lord  Elcho)  addressing  the 
House  so  mquently  as  they  have  be^  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  When  iTemember  the 
House  is  fresh  fi^m  hearing  the  epeeches 
of  the  noble  Lord  and  the  non.  Member, 
I  confess  I  fear  it  may  be  carried  away 
by  terror  lest  it  should  not  hearth^n 
again,  and  th&it  hon.  Membei^  may  go 
contrary  to  their  hoiifeat  and  sincere  con- 
victions radier  <2ian  run  the  risk  of  such 
a  dej^vation.  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  disregarding  a  great  deal  of  their 
Bpeedies,  because,  to  say  the  truth,  it 
was  not  Relevant  to  the  subject  before 
tii^  House.  This  Eeselution  has  nolJiing 
to  Ao  with  the  legislative  pbwer  of  this 
Pottse,  because,  whichever  way  it  is  de- 
cided, the  time  alloted  to  the  House  for 
legislation  will  be  precisely  the  same. 
The  question  we  have  to  deal  with  is 
whether  a  certain  portion  of  time  shall 


hausted  by  sitting  from  2  6'do<^   to   lH.  futttre  be  devoted  to  hon.  Members 


to  make  speeches  irMch  ate  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  no  immiediate  i^esiilt^-^hat 
is,  to  state  grievances-^or  whether  it 
^hall  be  given  to  the  cofnsideraticm  of 
that  Whichi  idter  i^,  is  liie  original  and 
prihdpal  duty  p!f  the  House  of  Commons 
^-the  careftil  investigation  of  the  public 
expenditure.  That  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion W6  httve  to  decide.  Theref<»e,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sating  l^at  ^  great 
deal  tiiiat  has  be^  c^d  o^  Otiiist  sumects 
is  &bsoIutdy  and  ptbrely  irrelevant, 
question  may  be  argued  in  differmit 
Irays.  It  may^  bd  argued  on  authority 
— as  it  has  been,  there  being  quoted 
against  me  Lord  Ossington  and  Sir 
&Bkine  May,  who  ate,  In  truth,  the 
two  TOinci^al  witnesses  on  whom  I  rely 
in  asking  the  House  to  renew  this  Mo- 
tiW:  But  the  House  is  a^ked  to  appoint 
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a  Oommittee  to  inyeetigate  this  question 
and  any  other  changes  that  may  be  pro- 
posed.   I  am  no  enemy  to  Committees 
of  the  House  for  these  purposes;  but 
when  a  Committee  has  made  a  strong 
recommendation,    and    it    has   passed 
through  a   year's   experience   without 
giving  rise  to  cayil^  if  it  is  to  be  put 
aside  pending  inquiry  by  another  Com- 
mittei^y  such  a  practice  will  be  singularly 
inconsistent,  because  the  only,  use  of  a 
Committee  is  to  inspire  the  Mouse  with 
60  much  confidence  in  its  recommenda- 
tioQs^that  liiey  may  be  carried  out.     If 
you  markedly  disregard  the  strong  re- 
commendations of  a  Committee  which 
have  be^i  tried  wplth  success,  wliat  hope 
can  there  be  ihajb  the  recommendations 
of  the  proposed  Committee  will  be  car- 
ried oiU  f    This  is  not  like  a  technical 
and  abstrusQ  sul^ect,  which  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen may  not  like  to  look  into  for 
themselves,  and  on  which  they  may  wil- 
lingly defer  io  those  who  have  devoted 
time  and  attei^on  to  it.     The  Bules 
and  Orders  of  the  Housq  are  matters 
which  press  upon  im  .al4  ^nd  :which  we 
aU  form  an  opinion  upon  every  day. 
Therefore  it  is  natural — and  I  do  not  say 
it  in  a  tone  of  complaint — ^that  when  an 
influential  Committee  comes  to  a  conclu- 
sion on  such  a  subject  the  House  should 
be  apt  to  disrcji^ar^therecominendatibns 
of  me.  Committee^  and  to  judge  the 
matter  for  itself.    I  confess  it  does  apr 
pear  to  me^  uniesathe  House  will  defer 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  it  may 
appoint,  a  matter  which  cannot  be  found 
out  beforehandt,  it  is  absolutely  a  great 
waste  of  time  and.  trouble  to  appoint 
one  at  all,  Men^  of  the  highest  eminence 
must  compose  these  Comn^ttees  if  they 
ajre  to  have  any  efiiect  on  the  House; 
but  if  their  recommendations  come  to  be 
invariably  set  aside,,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  get  gentlemen  of  eminence  to  give 
to  these  inquiries  the  time  necessary 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfeu^tory  result.    These 
are  difficulties — I  do  not  say  they  are 
conclusive — against  referring  the  matter 
to  a  Commitee,  but  they  ^e  well  worth 
the  consideration  of  those  who  wish  to 
see  an  improvement  carried  out  in  the 
conduct  of  our  Business.    It  seexns  to 
me,  as  the  House  will  no  doubt  ulti- 
mately take  the  matter  into  its  own 
hands,  and  without  regard  to  what  a 
Committee  may  recommend,  it  is  better 
to    make   the   proposition   before   the 
House  than  tp  go  oefore  a  Committee 


But  be  that  as  it  may,  that  is  not  the 
real  question  before  us  to-night,  because 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  West 
Essex  (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson),  as 
I  understand,  does  not  allege  that  he 
has  anything  to   say  against  my  Mo- 
tion, but  he  proposes  to  supersede  it  by 
a  Committee.  He  is  one  of  those  persons 
who  would  bum  down  my  house  in  order 
to  roast  his  own  pig.    I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  is  a  great  pity  the  question 
of  a  Committee  was  introduced  at  all. 
The  two  subjects  are  quite  distinct.    As 
has,  indeed,  been  pomted  out  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  one  does  not  exclude  the  other. 
Many  hon.  Gentlemen  may  be  in  favour 
of  both.  But,  having  made  that  remark, 
I  must  say  I  think  me  best  course,  with 
a  view  to  the  reform  of  our  Bules  and 
Orders,  would  be  to  vote  for  that  which, 
in  this  instance,  was  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee,  and  to  consider,  as  a 
separate  question,   the   Motion   for    a 
Committee  when  we  go  into  the  matter 
at  large.    What  we  proposed  to  do  was, 
more  than  anytiiing  else,  to  give  cer- 
tainty to  the  House  as  to  what  shoidd 
come  before  it;  and  that  advantage  I 
should  say  we  entirely  attained.     That 
was  no  alight  advantage,  for  what  was 
tho  state  of  things  which,  existed  pre- 
viously.   Hon.  Gentlemen  put  down  a 
number  of  Questions,  wHch  sometimes 
remained  on  the  Paper  a  very   long 
time,  because  there  was  no   sufficient 
inducement  for  them  to  come  down  to 
the  House  and  bring  them  on.    But 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  answer  the 
Questions  had  to  attend  whenever  Supply 
was  on  the  papOT,  in  order  to  have  the 
chance  of  answering  them.    I  have  my- 
self been  12  or  15  times  in  that  unen- 
viable positton-^and  let  me  inform  the 
House  that  is  no  slight  inconvenience  to 
those  whose  time  is  not  their  own,  and 
who  have  other  important  duties  to  at- 
tend to.      But  it  is  said  that,  affcer  all, 
last  Session  we  did  not  advance  much 
more  rapidly  with  Supply  than,  before. 
That  is  quite  true.      We  took  longer 
time    in   the    discussion    of  the   Esti- 
mates, but  we  discussed   them   much 
more    satisfactorily.      The  Votes  were 
looked  into  much  more  narrowly,  and 
the  House  in  that  respect  asserted  a 
duty,  by  carefully  watching  and  criticis- 
ing the  expenditure,  quite  as  important 
as  hearin|p  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Whitehaven.     The 
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thej  eliould  praetioally  he  sitting  in 
cmurdy  and  'WrtuaQy  discussing  mea- 
sures with  dosed  doors.         '  '    .. 


i'  (  '\ 


\{- 


1 1 


( I 


QUe^ti^m  But,^  • , 

Thue  5[o\^e  (?wA^,,-TTnAye8  14?;  Noea 
78:  MajorityJO.  -,,.>{:     i     .^.^  i 
Miun  Question  puti  add  agrsBd  to.' 

^yea  UiiUi  iiiiivatm  sri|l  tk^  movsd  Sb  Co|aiiEi<(tee 
of;  S^^i  fti^tlj^  CjopiD#We  stett^  «8  i^eifirsfi 
Order  oi-tlifi  I?ay  upon  ajav  <^y  oj^pt  [piur^ 
day  slnd  lyiday  on  Leiden  Cfoveminent  Orders 
h»ie  'J«W6d€tt&,  >tatd  Spfeiker  kyAi,:Wteri'  tu 
(>nlar.  for-the  tkxntadttee  i  han :  'Been*  rkd;  I6r4^- 
iK^itii  Xeare  the  Ob&fr  i  'witiUout  putting  bny  j^uefi- 
tion»  an4  ^  Hou^^  elmU  tbuar^upot^rosolyeiteell 
into  such  Qonpimitiee;  unless  on  Brist  ggig^.into,. 
Committee  pn  tte  Anny.  Navy^  or  Civu  iSeryice ' 
Estnnsted  r^spefetryely,^  an  Amendmtot  1)6  moved 


in  a  Bill  for  the  Survey  of  certain  Ship- 
ping and  to  prevent  overloading,  said, 
that  since  he  had  circulated  a  book 
attion^st  ^he  Memhets  of  thd  Soiise  on 
this  Subject  lie  had  had  upwards  of 
800^  letters  from  as  many  Members 
of  the  ;  House,  and  of  that  number 
^7  hald  ditthori^ei  him  to  pi\t  tiieir 
netoes  on  the  back  of  thfe  Bfll.  That 
could'n<>t:'be^d6nQ  without  great  incon- 
vehidiiije,^  and  therefore  he  had  deter- 
minddi  td  i  tjlie  ^6  first  10  names,  and 
h^  asked  the  others  t6  abcep^  that  as  an 
ei^lanatidn.  ' 

ME.  NOEWOOD  said,  he  had  no 
wi^  to  oppose  the  Motion ;  but  he  ex- 
priessed  a  n6pe  that  hon.  Members  who. 
had  T^eiyed  the  book  referred  to  would 


raUtabg.ito  i&ei idttfiaiob  otffiitimat^' proposed'  suspend  their  judgment  on  the  ground 
toheoQn^der^o».tl»<r.d^.  :.i  ;  j  .;      '    thfetitwks  an  e^c  p^te  statement  capable 

Mfe.  J.  LOWTflBR  said;  that  "*rith   of  being  satisfactorily  aawwered. 
refereilci^  ■  fe»  hSi&  Ei66itttidfl, '  '*  That  ho       MntW^n  narMMd  i^      ^  ' 

fiH»h  Opposed  Bisiny^s-bd  proceeded       ?^o*»^^^rf^-     ' 
with  ittAer-half:past  'TU^t^   6f  the      J^^i^Jw'^^^aifl^.^Ae  Ohah^  to 

cioejt  a»te   menai«ie*,    >  oo;  rar  as   ne  i  ^^^  to  nrpyidje  for  the  Survey  of  certain  Ship- 


accept 
Motio]l!  ill' < «he'  skax^i^  ^of  a"" 'S(d^si6li^ 
Order.  Hef  shouM,  thertffbro;  for  the 
pifesent  leave  tibfe  matter  \A  %h&tt  liands. 
If,  hc^v^r,  h!e  fonind  ^at  they  did  ,n6t^ 
on  oonsidersition^  takeilie  iilit£a^id,  hc^ 
shiould  btu^  ^^  d«^jeot  agaiii/l)efore^ 
theHotis^  -'^'^  '•'-■''  '-'  **'  *"'' '  '  \  ' 
MbJ  GpLDSMnriopfed  it  would  not 
be  undeii»kood<tliat  hoti.lMemberB'wet'e 
bound  to  aoce|>t^'p!POFioi^l  ^^ch- 
for  one,  believed  would  itoiid^  gteatly  to 
lenffthen  'th^ir  d^bate)^. 


codd'  'gather'"^e'  Oot^ment  W^I*i  ^*    ping  andlid  prevent  overbading, 
posedi  to   accept  ^ the' t)^dt>te'^f^hii3!    ^sblulSoh    ported  r  — mi   otdeted  to   he 

hroi^ht  in  h^  Mr.  Pi^imsoll,  Mr.  Horsman, 
Mr.  UHi]a.B9  I4EWIS,  Mr.  SrAVELEfT  Hnx,  Mr. 
Saicuda,  Mr.  Carter,  Sir  Henrt  Sblwin- 
Ib^etso?^,  ^  |U>SE»;^  ToRWNSy  Mr.  Eykyit, 
*  and  Mr.  titsuJ^, 

Sm>r«^^^»^  tod  tead:th«fi2^  time.  [^43.] 


Motion  Abtliavia^l)>6eh'iiiad^^tjh6l^Wa#Ve^e<^     theli-  (jontehts,  and^do  repmt  the   . 
now  no  'oppioirfumty-^Of  ^eabiig  oh  jit;    feune  front  tniite,  to  time  to  the  Bfouse ;  and  that 
So  for  as  '  th^  O^rAAient'wer^  (km-    ^ohll^ponsiddin  all  cams  set  iorth  the  numher 
cemed/  4to«r  ^ere^  perffe^'wllliiig  to    jli^  P^on^Aj^tiistsuch 

vj      xT^  J^a^    ±.^   ,ik^^  iT  ■    -Si.!-,    pnnwittee  Jxave.  jK)wor  to  direct  the  pnntmg   . 
consider  thp  eul^je(*  on'ifc&tior  any^othei^  .m^so  bfsuph  P^tigns,  or  of  such  parts  of 

night.    'At-th*  same; time',  he  thoujghtit   JPfetitionfl,  as  shSl' appear  to  require  it:— ^And 


very  lively  ^t  the  'hcm.'Membeir  had 


directed  tcf  it. 


/i 


I  i 


'-  :i 


.  /   t  >; 


mfisotitrriotr.    ^tti^  jfSABiKO. 
Considered  in  Oommittee.    .     r 


]/ 


^eleo^Cbnnifuttee /];^7p<)t>ff^^,.  **to,whom  shall  ' 
'he  referred  all  Petitions  presented  to  the  House, 
"with  the  exception  of  ffuih.  as  relate  to  Private 
'BilU ;  ^d  lOiat  Wudh  OomiMt^eo  do  classify  and  ' 
prepar^a})stBdeta  nf  the  >  Bai|ie^  in  snch  form  and 


that  suoh'OomiftiitteeliaV^  pox^  to  report  their 


excised  a  >Ws4di*jrfetioniii  postponing^  S^*^„*^^r  ohwrvations;  thereupon"  ^  the 
the  Moti^^^ano^  night,  ^en  <he  ^o,:M^r  Gavin,  Lord  Arthur. Bitssbj.i„ 
^nerad  nund  of  the  House  Mght  be]  sirl)^A\S^SAL0M0N8,,Mr.  Oww  Stanley, Mr. 


KiNNAttd),  Mf.  M'LaW,  Mr.  DENid  CrCoNOR, 
Eirl  PiiDdT,  Mt.  Doisoale,  '  Mr.  WilliaiH 
!  OBJWie  GoltB,  lib. -£v(HNAia>  'Ydbsx,  Mr. 
.CAysNi>i0H  BBNTXiK^Bi.and  Mr.  Abthi^s  Gubst  : 
— Three  to  .  he  the  quorum.  —  (Mr,  Charles 
Torster.) 


(In  the  Oommittee.)  -      utohen  aio)  BBFEESHMBirr  booms 

Mb.  PUMSOlX,  in  itising  td  mov^  (house  op  commons). 

that  the  €atailto!anrbedireict^''tOnidv^'  :'  sending  Committee  /pointed,  "to  control 
the  Houla,  tiiat  leave  l^e^gh^en  t6  hAi^  ^e  arrang^ents  of  thelistcheii  and  Befresh- 
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ment  Boomsy  in  i^e  department  of  the  Serieant 
at  Arms  attending  thia  House  :"-*- Colonel 
French,  Mr.  H^&Y  Edwa&ds,  Mr.  Dalglish, 
Mr.  Onslow,  Mr.  Adak,  Mr.  Fitzwilliam 
Dicx,  Mr.  Alderman  Lawhbxce,  and  Mr. 
GoLDNVT :— -Thiee  to  be  the  qnonnn. 

And,  on  Fel^mary  11»  A&*  Abthxtb  Qtjest 
added. 


PBETEBTION  OF  OBJM^  BI]^. 

O^  Motion  of  Mr.  Seoretfoy  Bbpqb,  '^Hl  to 
amend  the  Act  for  the  Pievention  of  Grime^ 
ordered  to  be  .brought  in  by  Mr.  Secretary  Bkxjc* 
and  Mr.  WnortsitBOTHAM. 

BiHpreientedf  and  read  the  firot  time.  [^iH  36.} 

JUBIES  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Air.  Attoknbit  GfiNEitAiy  Bill 
to  am^d  imd  oonsoHdate  the  Law  relating  to 
Junes,  otdered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mi*.  Atxosnx  y 
General  and  Mr.  Solk^tob  GenbIlal-    ' 

Bill  pn»#»^  and  read%firs|t^ne.  [^ill35.] 

KKAL  BSTl^CE  SEXXLEMEaiTa  VHJu 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  TVliLLilk  FowlBb^  Bill 
for  the  reatriction  ot  ,the  leng^  of  ,«ettlra[»ents 
of  BeaJL  E^tate^  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
WiLLLMi  FowLEji,  A(r.  BoBERT  ttnAND,  and 
Mr.  WAJiiN  WillIajis. 

Bi]li7f\kr^^Af,a]idYebd  the  fia»«t  time.  XB^U'SB.} 

ADMliALW   AND    tVAB    OFFICES    EKBtJlLD- 

m6  BILL.    , 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  AtRTON,  Bill  for  the 
ac^uisltS'on  Of  property  for  the  purpo^  of  erect- 
ing theveon  new  builc&iga  at  wh&ehaU  iist  Hat 
Acaoimlty,  and:  War  Offioe,  ordered  to  be  bntaght 
in  ,l^y  Mr,  Atrton,  ^.  S^w  I^strb,  and 
Mr.  Oampbell-Bannerman. 

^iSipresent^y  and  Wad  the  fi^st  tiinp.  [Bill  40.^ 


ObjectionE  before  Bevicdng  Bamsten  for  Bo- 
roughs, ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Rath- 
bone,  Mr.  WHiTBBBAn,  and  Mr.  Massbt. 
Billi^TMen^,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  87.] 

INrARl'KJIDS  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Charley,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Low  relating  to  In&nticide,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Chablby,  Mr.  Gilpin,  and 

Mr.   CHABIiES  XiBWIS. 

'B'Sipreeentedi  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  42.] 

MINE  BITES  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  liOPBs,  1^11  to  amend  the 
Law  reapecting  the  rating  of  Mine  Dues  in 
England  and  Wales,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Lopes  and  Mr.  Greoobt. 

Billi^rM«fi<M2,andieadthefiiBttime.  [Bill  44.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Twelre  adock. 


•  t 


'ePPIKG  F6jtEST  BIUm 


,    On  Motic|n  d|  Mf.  jApi-fON,  Bill  to  extend  the 
time  for  the '  Epping  Forest  Commisstoricrs  to 
make  their  final  Keport,  ordered  to  be  blrou^t  ia 
by  Mr.  ATBtdN  and  Mr.  BAxngB^     ' 
.    Billi>rn^^aadre^dthetotlbi2«e.  [3IU39.] 


I, 


VlCJTbjllA:  BMBANmiENt  (sOME&SEf -riotJfiE) 

BILL. 

On  Motioti  of  Mr.  Atbton,  Bill  to  cotifixin 
im  Agreement  for  a  Lease  by  the  Oomsdssioners 
of.  Her  Mi^estjr's  Warks  and iPuUia  Buildin«8 
to  tl^^  Govemws  and  ?ropiietora  of  King's  C2* 
liega  liondon,  of  a  piece  oi  I^and  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment  annexed  to  Somerset  House,  and 
to  ffive  the  said  0(nnmissionerB  further  poirenF 
of  leasing th0SBid.|dece  el  Lnd,  otihnediah6 
brought  UL  by  Mr,  Atbton  and  Mn  Babibb. 

BiQj^rtfffft^i^,  and  read  the  first  time.  I]]^41.] 

VEXATIOUS   OBJBOTIONB    (BOBO0OH   BXQIB- 
TBATION)  WSJj. 

On  Motion  <tf  Mr.  BAraBoiOy  Bill  to  make 
fuxther  luroTisioi^  agE^t  fxivol^uf  and  yixiitiolifi 


SOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Tuesday,  Uth  Felruary,  1878. 

MflrtJTES.)-^BLECT  Committee— Office  of  tlie 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  and  Office  of  the 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  appointed 
and  nominated. 

Pvaiic  BiLJA— First  Jieaditiff-^Cove  Chapel, 
Tiverton,  Marriages  Legalization  •  (11);  Re- 
gulation of  ^Railways  (rrevention  of  Aoci- 
dentfl)  ♦  <12). 


THE  QtJEEN'S  SPEECH. 

HEK  MAJEStr's  ANSWER  TO  THE  ADBBS88 

The  TBEASUEEIt  op  the 
HOUSEHOLD  (Lord  Poltimoke)  re- 
Juried  Hot  Ma,je«ty'«  Answer  to  the 
Address,  as  follows : — 

Mhr  liOBDs, 

I  teAYE  received  with  much  pleasure  your 
loyal  and  dutiful  Address. 

,  In  all  your  endeavours  to  promote  the  welfiut) 
of  my  people  you  may  rely  with  oonfidonoe  on 
my  symipathy  and  oo-operation. 

> 

THE  SAN  JtTAN   AWARD— BOUNDARY 
LINE.— QUESTION. 

The  Eabi.  op  LAUDEEDALE,  in 
rising  to  ask  a  Question  of  which  he 
had  given  Notico,  as  to  what  steps  had 
been  taken  to  settle  the  bonndioyline  in 
the  San  Juan  Question  under  the  award 
of  the  German  Emperor,  said,  his  inquiry 
was  a  nautical  one.  He  had  some  know- 
ledge of  the  channel  in  respect  of  which 
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the  Emperor  of  G-ermany  lneA  madeliis 
Award — though  the  Haro  was  the  chan- 
nely  the  houndaiy  line  was  still  aa  unset- 
tled question.  He  therefore  wished  to 
impress  on  the  Gk)Temment  the  necessity 
of  haying  the  line  itself  accurately  trac^ 
on  an  authenticated  chart,  to  be  signed 
by  Oomndssioners  duly  authorized  in 
behalf  of  each  countrr.  Unless  this 
were  done,  he  was  fearful  of  many  diffi- 
culties arising  in  fUture.  When  he  was 
an  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  Nayy  it  us0d 
to  be  said  that  the  inali  who  w^t  to  sea 
without  a  chart  knew  little  of  his  busi- 
ness. Well^  he  i^ought  that  those  who 
attempted  to  settle  this  matter  in  <  1846 
went  to  sea  without  a  chart,  or,  if  ihey 
had  one,  this  line  was  not  marked  on 
it.  Although  the  Haro  was  the  widest 
and  deepest  of  the  channels  in  thdse 
waters,  its  depth  was  a  great  drawback 
to  the  navigation.  There  was  no  eta- 
choree  i,i^  li,  i^pd,  its,  ooufse  was  sonie* 
thing  like  three  Z^s.  The  tides,  instead 
of  i^umii^g.  ibirp(^gh^  [the  cbd^el,  xfm 
across  it.  For  steamei^  it  did  T^ry 
well,  but  it  wfu?  Aot  by ,  any  ni^ean^  suit- 
able j^or  large  sailing  vessels  such  as  tnose 
which  carried  timber  on  thosa  seas.  If 
the  Americans  chose  to  fortify  San  Juan 
our  ships  must  pas»  under  their  guns. 
The  Eosario  should  have  been  the  ^an« 
nel,  and  we  ought  to  have  got  ii,  seeixig 
that  up  to  1846  the  Oommbia  riyer 
was  t)ie  elear.  and.  di^tine^  boundary. 
We  had  given  up  63,000  square  ^niles 
of  land,  and  a  country  in  wnich  there 
was'  much  gold,^  io  thd  Ameiricans. 
What  we  had  given  tuji  ^as  vial«u^  for 
£aO,000/eO(^^  while  tl/e  Aiiiierioaiis^ad 
never  given  up  snythihg  to  us.  Hbinust 
make  a  slight  correction  in  thatipst  stajte- 
ment,  for  he  believed  they  had  giyen  us 
up  the  ^navigation  pf  the  Zucan^  a  riyer 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  While  we  insist^ 
ont!^Bosario,  tiie  Americans  iiisisted 
<m  1^  Haro  Chaninel.  Lord  BusAell 
proposed  as  a  compromise  the  Middle 
Ohiumel,  and  farther  than  that  we  ouf^ht 
never  t^  have  gone.  -  W^  ^^we  on,  good 
terms  wjith  tbet  ](ndiaa^  while  there  was 
war  to  the  knife  between  them  and  the 
America!ns: '  Thm  might  lead  to  squab* 
bles  with  the  Indians  coming  &om  our 
islands.  Then  quarrds  would  be  VkeLj 
to  arise  in  consequence  of  th^  ^Bflierent 
tariffis  of  IMs  county  and  the  United 
States.  The  Alabama  QlaimB  were  only 
a  joke  to  this  ^natter,  so  greait  ^leas  its 
importafic^,  and  ^e-  dai^nfi^  it^  had 


made ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  a  de- 
grading one  as^  regards  mis  country.  As 
tor  the  Americans,  the  only  question 
with  them  had  been  how  much  money 
cotiM  they  get  out  of  us.  He  beggea 
to  ask.  Whether  any  and  what  measures 
had  been  taken  to  finally  settle  the 
boundary  line  in  th^  San  lutai  quarter, 
and  whether  it  was  to  be  marked  down 
6u  a  sea  chart;  and  signed  by  Commis- 
sioners appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
both  nations?  That  was  the  Question 
he  had  ^ut  on  the  Paper ;  but  he  begged 
in  addition  to  ask  what  construction  was 
to  be  placed  on  these  words  of  the  Treaty 
of  1846-— "Provided  alwajrs  that  said 
tihannel  shall  be  free  fox  the  navigation 
of  both  parties?" 

Eabl  GBANVTTiTiE :  The  noble  and 
gallant  Earl  has  not  confined  himself  to 
the  ^Question  of  which  he  has  given 
Notice^  He  has  gone— -as  he  Imd  a 
perfect  right  to  do— into  many  matters 
more  or  less  connected  with  this  question. 
He  has  given  us  the  Hsiory  of  the  last 
26  veajs  connected  with  it.  I  think,  as 
to  his  observations  on  the  Treaty  of 
1^46^  he  will  recollect  that  as  it  was 
made  by  a  Conservative  Government,  it 
is  not  my  business  to  defend  it.  As  to 
the  hypothetical  cases  he  has  put — 
whether  the  Americans  will  regret  the 
Award  having  been  in  their  favour — it 
is  impdsdble  to  give^  him  a  definite 
answer;  but  1  wifi  give  him  a  clear, 
and,  I  think,  a  periectlk  satisfactory 
answer  tp  the  Question  of  which  he  has 
given  Notice.  !the  noble  and  gallant 
Eai*!  ei:pi*^Bed  i^ch  ejarm  ihai,  this 
question  being  decided  against  us,  some 
points  should  still  be  left  open  to  future 
misoono^ytion.  I  think  that  alarm 
reasonable  on  the  part  of  the  noble  and 
gall^t  Bad.  The  T^aty  of  1846  pro- 
fessed to  decide  what  idiould  be  the 
boundaries  between  our  possessions  in 
North  America  and  the  United  States. 
Although  it  was  not  in  the  Treaty,  a 
Comttiibsion  was  anpointed  for  the  pur- 
pose 6f  dirawing  the  line  describea  by 
that  !beaty.  The  Commissioners  met, 
and  were  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  line 
until  it  readied  a  certain  point  on  the 
Georgian  Gulf.  Then  they  differed.  The 
American  Commissioner  contended  that 
It  ought  to  be  drawn  down  the  Haro 
Channel.  We  Contended  that  it  ought 
to  be  drawn  down  the  Bosario  Channel. 
Since  that  tilme  the  noble  and  gallant 


ifot  Admiral  Prevoat  to  tlie  TJnited  States, 
rilh  power,  conjointly  with  Sir  Edward 
niomton,  to  -siga  four  maps,  two  to  be 

TOtained  by  eati  cduntry,  and  to  come 
a  a  depi^DD.as  to  the  exact  line  where 
ihere  was  some  yairiation  bebweea  .tho 
inee  marked  od  the  charts  I  have  just 
nentione^.,  T^^  ^ni^d SJ^^iGovem- 
neat  have  taken  me  'noccBsary  Bt«p3 
fttH't&'e  Seiat'e  to  authorize  wh^t"tliejJ 
um  dme, 'BiidJI'ba^'lthaO'in  airbry 
ihDtV  time;  hidb«dlthiBliiatUTlwiIlt'Bi 
mnBUtedy/Mni^ttBibbttoriiLy'^ottled;  <  i 

-  ,-M,ll,.|.'     -.,ri-f.A  ...li,., 
IXVUS   W  TU   CtXBX    OF    T3B>  tA&LU- 

>,  MBxn  .ucs  onms  ov  tkb  (mnmilLK 

.»OaBBa'0Ftimt'BL&0K'BOI>iV'    -    '"   >' 


.COY^.iCHAPJU^j/TffllBTBIf,.  MiBBT^WW 

sdemniMd  in  Govt;  ©lappl^  ia  Ktt  Bortkm  in 
BJdkbp  bf'HictWr  reJulK  'i(N\).'Ji;)^  ■ 

teairiimWIoS  ■  torfti^iVB '  ^^li+EHTiOK 
f  ';..l'or-)wsiDB)«4V«iiL'[B;LT 
"i  fei^-'Wiinaia^'Wclflw'  UUkni'to  tha 
regulation  of  Kailways" — Was  prtamlfi-bj  Tba 
Lord  Buckhubst;  read  1*.    {No.  12.) 

"•''"'  '  I  Ho*Ai^jouindc(ftlfe<iiia>t*rl>eforo 

Six  o'dx/cikf  to  Thimday  next, 

a  qiutrter  before 

;,    ..|i::-M->-.^   ■''!  I'-'l- .■■■""' Rildo'dock. 


■ ;  ^;o;t^  s^';p;-p'  ;0'6  bim  owe, 

->.L  AMifayy.lUA'iUpnAyi  1873. 

UINUTES.],— finMi  .CoMwmB — IVintinK, 
jMPPfn^  ^d  ,Hffim0Kfj  .Eitclvm  and  Be- 

R^Bhmeiit 'Bdonu  (S^iuic  of  CommonsV  Mr. 

ArtlLur  Quest  (uUM;  ^adWed  Sohooli  Act 

Pmnn  Biljl^*4M^nAt-laadloidud  Tenant* ; 


S81  ZTnionef  {Febsu^t  11,  l8?3] 

Orien^^Plrtt  RtacKng — Fadorf  Acts  Aineiid- 
-  ment*  [471i  Boads  uid  Bri<la:«  (Soatjand)  ■ 
.[46] ;  CBpital  PunMmeot  AWtwn*.  MS]; 
M(^iicjf>a^  IJdroiwiis  Ej^tacBia^* ,r4^'lj,^ui^ 
keopers  Liatilit7*  'XW[}  Kouseiibid  Sufeage 
■  CmflitiM  ■  (tfcbtliiiidf*  [BO] ;  -  Inaostrial  -aaii 
■.provident edci«io*»'E*l{l.  ■-''■"  "  "    '■  "'! 

■  V' '■'' ^nafe' 'fiitei^'s 'SPteEcfl.' ''■''/' ^ ''■ ' 

irBB.Mj^JB^Tr'B  i^ew^,  |To,  -iTE^'iiip^q- 
HiOitrSBHOLDii^Iiwdl  JiO'EHoi;  Fniij^ 
to  the  AddreBs,  as  follows : — 


Bmefieei  Bill. 


■Itiaiti  ffvn fir  four  ta^KniMiJU  AH^tm.- 
JfyJVigffci'i  -. ■■  '■■  '■■■'■'  ■'  ■■■   '■■  -■  '■' 


Kb.  WHEMiHOnSE  asked' thei^jice 
FreodsHt  at'  ihe  Council,  Whether,' 'in 
aooordance  With'  tie  principle  "'(ff'. plt»- 
nioting;liie,educatton  of  every  cbijd  in 
the  Kinedgmi  it'bei  the  intentioa-of'Hier 
Majesty  B  OovvnUDlent  to  introdaoe'aiiy 
measure  during  the  pTeB(tttt'SetMil{^''to 
afford  increased  facilities  for  the  Educa- 
tio&wf  BKna  a6d' Deaf 'Mute  CM*rtto? 

Mb.  W.'B.iP0H8rEE:'P(H-''Sie  rea- 
BoaH'vMoh'  I  "Bt^t^'oti^e'Ci'' tWite'in 
debate,  I  otmnot' hold)  otit'to.the  hott, 
Member  an?  hope  that  eo^  af'measwe 
will  be  brought  forward. 

M».,WHEEI.B[OUffP;  rbWi^,  il 
I  am  in  Ordsr,  .^fi^iUgiyaino^eethat  I 
will  ^k,  lea^ye ,  t9  Vpiyj  jn  ^  BP  for 

thatpn^OW V  ..■.,;■[■.■■,!    C-  rr..';-!|i'.  u 

GALWAUr  ELECTKUT  XaXAUBi  DUBLIN. 

Mb.,  O-'iQOKOE  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  leave  of  absence 
to  attend  the  Galway  election  trials  in 
Dublin  had  been  refused  to  Captain 
Nolan,  late  M.P.  for  that  County ;  if  so, 

sability  of  allowing  Captain  Nolan  to  be 
preaent,;iha^-Atto*ttby 'Otnco^iat  Ire- 
land having  declared  him  responsible  for 
the  acta  of  thow  now  bentg  prodocutedj 
and  hia  own  trfal  depending  on  the  result 
of  the  pregeni  trialp  ?  ,  - 

Hb.  CAItBWKLL,  iiiTqily,  8aid,<he 
■mm  iaformed  thatt  leaTe  would  bfl  giTCB: 


sary  for  attending  the  trial  now  proceed- 
ing in  Dublin.  Atthesame  time  the 
leave  ^t'ould  be  litnitcd  to  the  time  n»< 
o6^s&iy  for.  attendance  ih  the  case,  as 
C^taui  Nolati  had  t)een  miich  absent 
from'hift  batteiy,  afldHis  Eoyal  High- 
lieBd  file'  Coitdmander  In  Chi^  deemed 
has  preSeHofe  there'  necesSArj^, 

•p^'  JJLNDESJ"  ESTATES  COCET— THB 
...y^f^T  JUflGESHIP.HaTJESTION, 
-^l^k.  Oi^OBNB  asked,  What  opurse 
Hit*  GorWnmetit  intended  to  pursue  in 
regtu^  to  filling  Up  :the  vacancy  of  Judge 
of  thetjandMEBtatea  Oonrt  in  Ireland? 
TlHB'MAaQTJEsSeF  HARRINGTON,  in 
reifly;  aaid;  that  fWrni  inquiries  made  by* 
Qlb'^^bGotemtaieat  ab  to  Uie  business 
of  th»Oourfl,'i(  appterod  unneeessary- to 
M-  fl.^  th*  tifeee  of  sebond  Judge,  and 
&e  Art*«raey  G^flerrfVas  now'  consider^ 
ia^-A  Bill' whioh' would  authorise '  the 
UordilfleWfenarfit  W  abstAiri  from '  filling 
i1?'iip,  Sod  Trfotild  'jlrOvidb  fOr  the  dis- 
(rtfergB  *f '  t*ft  diitie«  i>f  the  Ootart  in  case 
dftlie''(^s^ftdB'or'9]iMa^'of  the  Judgie. 
■I'Siti^HERVBTlBEUCE'gavBnotioe  . 
thftt'he-'woald'repeat'the  Question  put 
by'thfl  ho*.  Kemb^r  for  Waterford  on 
IliuiMday:  He  had  had' painful  experf- 
eilde'(>?'lhfe^ecM*ity*f  -ft'SicoiidJudg^ 
ofi*hS'Cftflk,'-eiid'k»ew"that  'ther'e  was 
unSyrirtttl'icofepl^nfih  Ireland  on  ihe 

'J','lTinflN',QFi;j(ENJ^C^  ,BpX..'„'  ' 
■'-!-, lit. i7)M;>-9C88(r»M.i. -I,    ■:;. 
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amjde  opportimity  fbr  opposition  or  No- 
tice o£  Amendments.  Tne  Act  wMcli  it 
proposed  to  amttid  was  entiiely  a  public 
Acty  and  he  believed  iliis  was  proper^  a 
pubHc  Bill;  but  if  the  Speater,  after 
considering  the  questioni  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion^  he  shotdd,  of  coiirsei 
defer  to  his  ruling. 

Mb,  OBAWFOBD  sta4ied  that,  sub^ 
jeot  to  any  adnc6  he  might  veceive  in 
the  meantime,  he  wished  the  right  h6n'. 
Gentleman  to  understand  that  a.  Motion 
might  be  made  to  refer  the  Bill  tothe 
Examiners,  to  ascertain  whether  there 
were  any  Orders  applicable  to  the  mea^ 
sore  as  a  priyate  Bill. 

FACTOKY  ACTS  AMENDMEa^  BIUD.' ' 


LEAVE.     KE8T  BEADmG 


r 


MB^MUNDEXiLA,  in,moviAgf^l0a^pie 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Fjftctoiy 
Acts,  stated  that  its  objects  w^e  , to 
reduce  the  hour^  of,  labour  for  dbJdre?^ 
young  persons^  and  wom^n;  to  raise,  th^ 
age  of  children  emplpyed  at  Wf-iwe 
from  eight  years  to  10 ;  tp  ,oontii]^ue  ik^ 
half-time  system  from  13  to  14  yieara  of 
age ;  and  lastly,  to  abolish  the  exemption 
in  ^Your  of  silk  factories,  by  which 
children  of  12  years  of  age  were  no^ir 
permuted  to  work  69  hfwxmf  a.weej^. 
Antioipatii:^  the  B^rt  of  ^  lE^aK^o^ 
mission  on  this  subject  aopn  a^ar  J^faater, . 
he  should  defer  the  second  Tead,ing  till 
the  first  Wednesday  after  Wliitwintide ; 
and,  to  prevent  misapprehension,  he 
wished  to  state  that  he  had  never  con-, 
templated  int^erenqe  with  Vale  adulte 
employed  in  faotories.       ,i      ....    ,i.. 

Motion  o^^fo.  '  ( 

Bill  to  amend  the  Factor7  Acta^  onUred  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  Moblet, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  "Puiltpb,  Mi*.  Cobbett,  and 
Mf.  AnidbbboiI. 

BiUi7r»«^»^  and  reiMltiie  fink  tinM.  [Sm470 

PARLIAMENT— BX7SINEBi3  OF  TSE 
HOUSE  (TTTESBAY  SITTINGS).  ' ' 

BESOLimDir. 

Lord  JOHN  MANKEffiS  rose  to 
move,  **  That  the  House  do  me^t  on 
Tuesdays  at  2  p.m.,  and  rise  at  7  pjoi." 
The  noble  Lord  said,  he  had  giiren; 
Notice  last  year  that  he  woidd  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  cimine  attentaos  to 
that  BUDJect.  He  proposed  that  altera* 
tion  in  the  interost  of  two  elaseea 
of  personfr-HfirBti  the  priTtateMembecs; 

iff.  Spenctr  WalpoU 


and  next>  the  Officers  of  the  House.  In 
reject  to  private  Members,  the  present 
system  of  Evening  Sittings  on  Tuesdays 
was  found  to  operate  -in  the  following 
way  .'--About  Whitsuntidei  or  at  what- 
ever time  of  the  Session  the  Goveimment 
fixed  for  holding  Morning  Sittings  on 
Tuesdays:  in  addition  to  fte  Evening 
SlitingSy  either  the  House  isonl^iied  to 
Bit  to  -&  la^  ho<ir  of  the  ndght,  with  com- 
paratively fefw  Members  present,  and 
greiit  esthaustionwas  nattnndly  fslt  to- 
wards ihe  end  ot^the^  Session'  bjr  thoie 
Bervants-ahd  officdalid  of  th^'  Hdnse  who 
had  t^  Attettd  ihroiugherat  all  these  long 
Sittcnga;  ^r  eke,  as  notunfrequently  hap^ 
pened,  there  was  no  House  made  in  the 
evenings  or  tibe  House  was  counted  out 
'soon  edftiei'  9  o'olodh,  wherry  private 
Members  were  prevented  !^m  proceed- 
ing with  ^eir  Motions.  Tke  inevitable 
result  was  that  anjny  recriminations 
occurred,  the  private  Members  accusing 
the  Government,  who  had  taken  all  the 
^sh  honrfe  of  the  Hblise  for  their  own 
buidndss,  of  not  fuMlling  ^eir  im^^ed 
pledge  to  make  and  keep  a  House  in  the 
evening;  and*  the  Govennneni,  perhaps 
not  imnuilyy  xetdrting  that  more  ofiloial 
Meml^ers  than  private  were  in  attmidance 
when  the*  House  was  oovmted.  Last 
Session  i^- House  Vasoompited  out  no 
fldwec'lhan  seven  times  on  l^M^days, 
though  on  two  of  those  oocasions  the 
House  hod  sat  some  hours^  and  a  oonsi- 
derablemumbet  of  private  Members  were 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward;  and  ditoussiiig  ilie  Moticms  in 
whioh  Ihey  wiare<  interedted^^  33uree  of 
toose  *^^soukit»^ut'^  oceurved'afbar  Whit- 
suntidev  immediately  on  the- re-assem- 
bling of  the  House  at*  9'  o'clock  after  a 
Morning  Sitting.  Now,  his  present 
Motion  would  provide  aneffeotnal  remedy 
for  that  grievance.  Under  it  the  House 
woidd  Tegularly  meclt-  at  2  o'dook  on 
T^lesdi^ft^  and  sit  till  7i  •  The  ritting 
would  be  dieted  to  the  Motions  of  pri- 
vate Memlbers^  and  if  the  Gbveniment 
liiought  the  state  of  business  was  such 
as/tOkiri^tdk^  ah'  Bvfeiiing  Sitting,  that 
Ev^ng  Siittiilg  being  Ihen  at  their  dis- 
posal Ihey  WOS&  be  responsible  for  the 
making  of  a  Houses  and' there  would  be 
fewer'  of  those  oomrts-out  whioh  had 
been  seen  of  iaie  yisars.  Wi&  regard 
to  HbB  Qfficeiss  of  the  House,  he  was  sure 
every  hon.  Meaner  felt  that  the  more 
they  oottld  do  tO'  shorten  the  hours  of 
Iheaa  gentlemen's  Ubonxs  the  better  it 
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would  be  for  them  and  foreveiybody 
oonneoted  with  that  Assembly.  Id.  the 
Wednesday  Sittings  they  had  now  a 
limit  exaot\y  analogous  to  that  whioh  he 
proposed  for  the  Tuesday  Sittings ;  and 
tiie  result>  aooording  to  we  testimoay  of 
all  who  remembered  the  former  t^stdm 
of  Wednesday  iSyaning  Sittings,  had 
been  greatly  to  impvoTO  the  tone  jtnd 
charact^  of  their  debates  as  well  as<  of 
their  legislation.  He  beliered  that  a 
similar  effect  would  be  produced  by  the^ 
change  which)  he  now  Suggested.  .Mere^ 
oyer,  as  the  House  by  its  Bules  could 


not  be  counted  before  4  o^dodc,  and  as  sittings  oil  the  days  of  whaeh  tiite  nights 


eyerybody  would  look  to  7  o'dook  as.  the 
natiural  termination  of  the  Tuesday  Sit* 
tii^fs,  by  the  adoption  of  that  Motion  a 
moral  and  almost  absolute  security  would 
be  giyen  ,to  iniyate  Members  tiiat  the 
hours  nominally  assigned  to  tbem  wonld 
be  actually  ab  their  disposal* 

Motion  made,  and  Question  ^opos^d, 
"  That  the  House  do  meet  on  Tuesdays 
at  2  p.m.,  and  rise  at  7  p.m.** — (Lord 
John  Manners,) 

Mb.  GBAW70BD  said,  he  hoped,  in 
the  interest  of  private  Members,  that 
the  House  would  not  accede  to  the  pxo^ 
posal  of  the  noble  Lord>  He  belonged 
to  a  class  of  priyate  Membeors  who  had' 
occupations  to  pursue  in  ^e  day^ :  Many 
hon.  Gentlemen  were  similaaiy  situdted, 
not  to  menticoi  &e  profsssionfl^  Members 
of  the  House  ;  ema.  they  found  it  veory 
difficult  to  attend  the  Day  Sittings  on 
Wednesdays.  Thej  would  be  j)iat  to 
great  additional  ineonyenience  df  the 
House  sat  at  2  o'clock  on  Tuesdays.. 
Again,  Tuesday  happened  to  be  one  of 
those  days  on  which  Conrndttees  almost 


at  4  o'clock  and  sat  on  until  their  busi- 
ness was  all  disposed  of.  The  proposal 
only  showed  how  necessary  it  was  to 
have  the  whole  -question  of  the  conduct 
of  business  proi>erly  conaLdered  instead 
of  being  dealt  with  &agmentarily.  He 
wasof  opinion^  he  .mi^  add,  that  the 
question  of  Morning  Sittings  and  the 
* '  cQuntsHmt! '  (tometim^  ooneeqnent^pon 
Hi^mfto  which  tlML  ndble  Lord  had  al- 
jludud^'  wf^oneof  those  questions  which 
mi^nMiy  propetily  be  dealt  witih  by  a 
Oonttnittee,  who  could  pronounce  on  opi- 
nion Ob  the)  e^^ediencr  €^  having  those 


reasons  he  must  oppose  the  Motibiki  of 
the  noble  IxmL 
Sm  HENRY  SELWIN-IBHEESON 


Lord,  instead  of  increasing  the  privi* 
leges  of  private  Memb^m,  wonld  really 
ci^tail  them.  It  was  true  ^e  noble  Lord 
would  give  private  Members  the  hours 
between  2  and  7  o'clock  on  Tuesdays  to 
discuss  their  Notices  of  Motion,  but  he 
forgot  that  he  deprived  them  of  the  un- 
limited time  on  Tuesdays  when  they  met 


itere  at  the  disposal  df  the  CK>vemment, 
who  would  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
a  Horuae  fopr^^eir  own  purposes.  In  that 
way  the  Goyemment  might  practically, 
'he  believed,  secure  more  time  l^an  they 
had'  at  present;  while  tile  business  oi 
priv'ate  Membierg  wbtdd  nbt  be  interfered 
with.  'AHth^sej^oints,  however,  ifiight, 
heWi6tl'gftt,'bfe  tefferred'to  ft  Obminittee, 
who  would  dteai;with  the  subject*  nbt^by 
scraps,  but ««  a^hoW. 

(kfWiM  BERESFORD  asked  the 
Prime  Minister,  whether  Public  Busi- 
netis  ndgbt  not  be  fbced  to  commence  at 
a  quairter'  fnsteftd  of  hatf-past  4  for  the 

Mb.  (^LADSltoNE  said,  it  might  be 
left'Wifli  the'  GiiVwiiinetit  to  determine 
at  what  time  PilWic  Busliiess  should 
comtnenice.  It  w^s  sometimes  suggested 
by  them  tiiat  It  shotdd  bdgin  a;t  a  certain 
time ;  but  he  eho^d  not  Hke  to  make 
any  suggeertioh  on  the  subject  at  Inresent 
withbtlt  making  full'  inqiiiribs  at  the 
Table  of  the  House;  and'  he  dbubted 
whether,  taking  into  accouiit  theimmenS'e 
mass  of  Private  Business,  the  time  now 
'  set  apart  for  its  transactioil  could  at  this 
period  of  the  Session  be  curtailed.  When** 
ever  it  could  be  done  he  should  be  ready 
to  act  on  an  intiinAtk>n  to  that  effect. 
As  to  the  question  raised  by  the  noble 


invariably  sat ;  and  he  need  not  say  it 
would  be  most  undesirable  that  hon. 
Members  acting  on  Oommittees  should 
be  called  down  suddenly  to  vote  in  divi- 
sions on  questioDS  df  the  merits  of  whidi 
they   had   no  knowledge.    For   these   Lord  (L^rd  ^ohn  Mamiers),  the  view  of 


the  Government  was  that  they  should 
observe  the  feeling  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  it  and  hold  themselves  pre- 


said,   that  the  proposal  of  ihd   noble   paired  to' reoboime^  if  it' w'as  deemed 


denral^  a  bourse  of  action  in  accord- 
ance with  ihat  feeling.  Yeiy  few  hon. 
Members,  bowever^  had  risen  to  speak 
on  the  question;  but  he  was  glaid  to 
see  how  the  hon.  Bancmet  the  Member 
for  West  Essex  (Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
IbbetK>m)  and  others  were  turning  their 
attention  to  the  best  mode  of  ntiliong  the 
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time  at  the  disposal  of  the  House.  One 
thing  musty  howeveri  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  that  was  that  praotioallj  the  aggre- 
gate of  time  available  for  the  tnmsac- 
tion  of  Public  Business  was  a  fixed 
quantity,  and  not  an  elastic  quantity 
which  could  be  diminished  or  extended 
at  pleasure.  The  necessities  of  the  coun- 
try kept  it  up  to  a  certain  point,  while 
it  was  £ept  down  to  a  certain  level  by 
the  physical  and  moral  necessities  of 
human  nature.  Questions  such  as  that 
raised  bv  the  noble  Lord  required,  there- 
fore, to  be  very  carefully  examined,  and 
he  concurred  with  the  hon.  Baronet  op- 
posite (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  that 
tmless  the  proposal  was  one  which  im- 
mediately commended  itself  to  the  gene- 
ral approval  of  the  House  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding  would  be  to  deal  with  the 
subject  as  a  whole.  But  while  he  gave 
fiill  credit  to  the  noble  Lord  for  the  mo- 
tives by  which  he  was  actuated,  he  did 
not  think  his  proposal  seemed  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  general  feeling  of 
hon.  Members ;  and  under  those  circum- 
stances he  would  suggest  to  him,  whe- 
ther jt  would  not  be  well  to  avoid  taking 
any  opinion  of  the  House  on  it  that 
evening,  reserving  to  himself  the  liberty 
of  bringing  it  forward,  if  he  thought 
proper,  on  a  ^ture  occasion. 

Mb.  OSBOENE  suggested  that  an 
opportunity  was  now  open  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  referring  we  whole  ques- 
tion to  a  Select  Committee.  There  was 
evidently  a  feeling  against  dealine  with 
it  by  scraps,  and  he  was  very  mudi  for- 
tified in  the  vote  which  he  had  given  on 
the  previous  evening  by  what  had  just 
occurred.  If,  he  mi^t  add,  it  was  com- 
petent for  him  to  do  so,  he  should  move, 
byway  of  Amendment  to  the  Besolution 
of  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Parliamentary  procedure  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  House  last 
night,  on  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  West  Essex  (Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson),  refused  to  en- 
tertain the  proposal  that  the  mode  of 
conducting  tne  Business  of  this  House 
should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  it  is  therefore  out  of  order  to  pro- 
pose now,  by  another  Amendment,  that 
such  a  course  should  be  taken. 

LoBD  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  his 
object  in  bringing  the  question  forward 
was  to  elicit  the  opinion  with  regard  to 
it  of  the  mass  of  private  Members,  and 

Mr.  Gladstone 


that  he  gathered  from  what  occurred 
that  there  was  a  general  impression  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  proceed  piecemeal, 
and  that  the  rules  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  Public  Business  had  better  be 
dealt  with  en  masse.  After  what  had 
fSallen  from  the  Chair,  however,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  opinion  of  the  House 
could  not  now  be  taken  on  the  Amend- 
ment suggested  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Waterford.  Under  these 
drcmnstances,  he  felt  some  embarrass- 
ment as  to  the  course  which  he  ought  to 
pursue.  He  should  like  to  test  more 
accurately  the  feeling  of  the  independent 
Members  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
his  Resolution. 

Sib  ROBERT  ANSTRUTHEE 
wished,  without  any  feeling  of  disrespect 
to  the  Chair,  to  doubt  whether  it  was 
not  competent  for  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  to  move  his  Amendment.  On 
the  previous  evening  the  Amendment  of 
the  non.  Baronet  the  Member  for  West 
Essex  put  in  opposition  to  the  Motion  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  lost ; 
but  he  did  not  imderstand  that  those 
who  voted  against  it  thereby  declared 
themselves  to  be  opposed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee.  So  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  he  should  have  been  glad  to 
vote  for  the  Amendment  as  well  as  for 
the  proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  if  it  were  possible ;  and  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  were 
now  allowed  to  move  his  Amendment 
the  discussion  and  settlement  of  the 
question  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  greatly 
uudlitated. 

Mb.  spencer  WALPOLE  said, 
that  if  the  noble  Lord  pressed  his  Reso- 
lution, he  had  no  alternative  but  to  vote 
against  it.  The  effect  of  it  would  be 
that,  throughout  the  whole  Session,  the 
heads  of  Departments  would  be  taken 
awav  from  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
in  the  public  offices  on  Tuesdays,  while 
hon.  Members,  who  had  private  busi- 
ness to  attend  to,  would  find  their  time 
considerably  interfered  with.  The  Re- 
solution would,  therefore,  he  thought, 
work  very  inconveniently  in  the  case  of 
official,  as  well  as  of  many  unofficial 
Members. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  ACT  (1869). 

UOnON  FOB  A  aXLXCr  COUdTTEE. 

Me.  W.  E.  F0E8TER,  in  m07_ 
that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
"to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
EndowM  Schools  Act,  1869,"  eaid,  lie 
ehoold  detain  the  House  but  a  very  few 
minatee  in  mating  tbis  Motion,  inas- 
much as  his  proposal  foUpwed  &atura% 
irom  the  last  clanee  in  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  of  1869.  'T^"'  »„t  ;. 
ver;  considerabie  powi 
CommisBioners  and  to 
Department  to  &ame  sc 
manag:ement  of  Endowec 
the  last  clause  of  that  A.I 
those  powers  should  ceast  l? 

at  the  end  of  1872,  un  re 

prolonged  by  the  Privy  C  le 

year ;  and  that  in  any  ci  _ .    .  -^ ^ 

finally  expire  at  the  end  of  1673.  In 
the  exercise  of  their  discretioQ  the'  Qo- 
vemment  had  had  no  h^itationjn 
using  the  authority  thus  given  to  them, 
and  they  had  extended  these  powers 
until  the  end  of  1873.  The  Houae,Mwr 
ever,  before  regranting  those  consider- 
able povers,  vrould  naturally  expect  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  tJiey 
had  been  exercised,  and  it  was  also  Aa-. 
sirable  that  the  amendments  whicl)  ex- 
perience had  shown  it  to  be  desiralde  to 
introduce  into  the  Act  should  be  laid 
before  them.  Underthesecircumataiic^s, 
he  b^ged  to  move  for  the  appointment 
of  a  S^ect  Committee  who  could  take. 
evidence  as  to  the  past  working  of  the 
measure,  receive  the  suggestipns  which 
the  CommissioDers  were  pr^ared  to  oS^t, 
and  make  a  Beport  thereou.  He  should 
also  be  glad  that  there  should  be  an  op- 
portunity of  explaining  before  the  Com- 
mittee how  much  wort  had  been  done, 
and  how  much  remained  to  be  done  undor 
the  measure.  In  moving  for  this  Com- 
mittee he  wished  to  offer  two  further 
remarks.  In  the  first  place,  although' 
the  Government  wished  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  assistance  of  t^,Commit- 
tee,  they  by  no  means  desired  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  present  responsibility 
as  to  the  way  in  wKch  the  work  was  to 
be  carried  out.  They  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  infonaatton.  thatmi^t 
be  elicited  by  the  Committee ;  their  Be- 
port  would  receive  their  greatest  atten- 
tion and  consideration,  and  they  should 
look  upon  it  as  a  guide  in  the  course 
they  might  adopt ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
VOL.  CCXIV.   [thihd  series.] 


they  should  act  under  a  full  sense  of 
their  own  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
There  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  work  already  per- 
formed, and  which  was  about  to  be  per- 
formed under  the  provisions  of  the  Act ; 
b  ■     "  "  ion  was  that  the 

ri  d  Schools  should 

p  be  the  ,du^  of  the 
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SI  e  Committee  and 

0)1  .presenting  thdr  ^port  to  the  House, 
he  should,  not  detain  hon.  Members 
further  at  the  present  moment.  When 
the  BUI  was  first  brought  before  the 
House,  it  contained  not  ouly  a  provision 
of  the  necessary  ma»3hineiy  for  the  reform 
of  the  Endowed  StJioola — which  were,  as 
he  hod  stated,  of  a  temporary  character — 
but  also  permanent  provisions  for  the 
examination  of  aohools  and  scholars,  and 
for  certificates  in  the  case  of  schools  en- 
dowed or  otherwise;  but,. owing  to  the 
piesaui^  of  time  and  other  circumstances, 
this  port  of  the  Bill  had,  been  dropped 
in.  1869.  Circumstanoes,  however,  had 
now  .  altered,  and  the  Oonuniseioners 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  Endowed 
Scdiaols  should  attain  and  be  kept  up  to 
a  right  staodaxd,  and  that  those  inte- 
rested in  the  teaching  of  private  schools 
ehoold  have  some  means  of  testing 
their  efficiency.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  oonoluded  by  moving  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee. 

Mb.  L0C£E  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
know  what  proceedings  were  to  be  taken 
with  respect  to  these  GommissianerB  and 
the  schools  that  they  were  already  deal- 
ing with.  People  were  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  body  of  tiie  Commis- 
sioners ;  in  fact,  they  had  no  confidence 
in  them  at  all ;  and  Uierefore,  seeing  the 
GovOTument  were  of  opinion  that  on  im- 
provement should  be  made  in  regard  to 
tbnr  power,  and  that  directions  should 
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be  given  to  them  by  a  Committee  of  this 
House  as  to  the  course  whioh  in  future 
they  are  to  pursue,  it  seemed  extrOTaely 
hard  that  certain  schools  should  now  be 
submitted  to  a  body  which  had  not  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  wished  to  know  what  would  be  done 
between  the  present  time  ani  the  Beport 
of  the  Committee  now  moved  for — ^be- 
cause a  great  deal  of  injustice  might  be 
committed  in  the  intervaL  It  was  very 
hard  that  those  who  were  in  their 
clutches  should  be  left  to  their  tender 

mercies.  

Mb.  aOLDNEY  said,  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Endowed  Schools  Act 
was  carried  through  the  House  reflected 
the  greatest  credit  on  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  and  he  did  not  know  of 
any  measure  which  had  gone  forth  with 
greater  promise,  and  which  had  proved 
more  abortive  than  this  Act.  The  Act  was 
passed  in  1869,  and  out  of  3,000  endow- 
ments, for  which  schemes  had  to  be  pre- 
pared, the  Commissioners  had  only  dealt 
with  24 ;  so  that,  according  to  that  rate, 
it  would  require  200  years  to  get  through 
the  work.  If  the  object  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Forster)  was  not  only  to 
continue  the  present  powers  of  the  Com- 
missioners, but  also  to  give  them  more 
extended  powers,  then  he  (Mr.  Goldney) 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
taken  a  very'unfortunate  course; because 
the  Commissioners,  instead  of  attendingto 
those  rules  which  were  laid  down  in  the 
Act,  and  with  regard  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  wfts  so  much  compli- 
mented for  his  firmness  in  allowing  them 
to  continue  in  the  BiU,  had  ignored  the 
whole  of  them,  and  stated  that  they  were 
only  bound  by  three  sections  of  the  Act 
which  related  to  religious  disability,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  machinery  of  the 
schemes,  the  appointment  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies,  and  the  principles  re^dating 
the  education  and  maintenance  or  not 
connected  with  it  was  entirely  in  their 
discretion.  He  doubted  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  for  Government  to 
bring  in  a  Bill,  and  leave  the  House 
to  deal  with  it.  The  great  principle  on 
which  the  contest  had  arisen  between 
existing  bodies  and  the  Commissioners 
was  that  the  Conmussioners  declined  to 
recognize  anything  like  gratuitous  edu- 
cation, which  they  considered  to  be  on  a 
level  with  indiscriminate  almsgiving. 
The  object  of  the  Act  was  to  me  go- 
verning bodies  of  echoed  firom  iMse 
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trusts  which  hampered  them  in  &b 
carrying  on  of  education,  and  it  provided 
for  me  framing  of  a  scheme  within  six 
or  twelve  months,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  schooL  The  Commissioners  could 
not  be  said  to  have  gone  at  aU  into  this 
matter.  In  the  case  of  Christ's  Ho(^i- 
tal  the  Governors  had  appmnted  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  very  able  ffentle- 
men,  and  a  great  deal  of  troume  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of 
a  scheme,  which  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
missioners two  and  a  half  years  ago. 
Now  the  Commissicmers  had  never  d^t 
with  it  in  the  slightest  degree;  the 
scheme  remained  unattended  to,  and  it 
was  considered  that  during  these  two 
and  a  half  years  the  Hospital  had  been 
injured  to  the  extent  of  £25,000.  Was 
this  a  thing  to  go  on  ?  Kthe  Committee 
was  appointed  it  should  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  and  make  its  pro- 
visions more  obligatory  upon  the  Com- 
missioners, so  that  llie  intentions  of 
Parliament,  and  not  the  mere  personal 
views  of  the  Commissioners,  should  have 
effect. 

Mb.  MELLY  thought  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Forster) 
contained  conclusive  reasons  for  inquiry. 
Without  that  a  debate  would  take  place 
without  any  adequate  power  of  explana- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Commissioaers, 
and  the  House  would  have  nothing  but 
one-sided  statements,  which  mi^&  be 
correct  or  not,  to  proceed  on.  He  mought 
the  Government  had  adopted  a  wise 
course  in  proposing  the  appointment  of 
this  Committee,  and  he  trusted  that  a 
Bill  would  be  brought  in  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mb.  MIALL  said,  that  no  Act  of  Par- 
liam^it  could  have  been  passed  with 
better  intentions  or  for  more  patriotic 
and  liberal  reasons  than  the  l^dowed 
Schools  A^t.  He  had  anticipated  great 
things  from  it  in  the  equaJLdng  of  Uie 
general  machinery  of  education  in  this 
country,  but  the  Act  had  been  spoilt  in 
its  administration.  The  egg  was  fresh, 
enough  and  perfectly  sound,  and  had  in 
it  the  germ  of  life;  but  it  had  been 
addled,  by  whose  influence  it  was  im- 
possible for  that  House  to  determine, 
it  was  therefore  most  wise  on  the  part 
of  the  Govemm^it  to  refer  the  operation 
of  the  Act  to  a  Select  Committee.  He 
heaiiily  suf^poirted  the  reference,  and 
earnestly  b^ed  that  the  inquiry  would 
be  unreBtrioted,  so  far  as  reason  might 
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dictate,  ffis  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Huddersfield  had  ^yen  Notice  of  a 
Motion  as  to  the  propnetj  of  haying  one 
of  the  OommissionerB  to  represent  a 
large  body  of  middle-dass  people  who 
were  now  utterly  excluded  mmi  re- 
presentation by  the  constitution  of  the 
Endowed  Sdiools  Commission.  He 
agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  that  £kig- 
lish  Nonconformists,  by  their  numbers 
and  social  position,  were  fdriy  entitled 
to  such  a  representation. 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  said,  he  hoped 
that  if  the  Committee  were  appointed, 
one  thing  would  not  be  lost  signt  of,  and 
that  was  the  necessity  of  giying  the 
House  a  better  opportunity  than  had 
oyer  been  accorded  to  it  of  challenging 
any  scheme  which  the  Commission  might 
thmk  of  handing  oyer  to  the  Gk>yemment 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  it  on  the  Table 
of  the  House.  One  of  their  schemes  had 
be^i  laid  on  the  Table  at  a  time  when 
there  were  only  six  or  seyen  days  during 
which  it  could  be  discussed,  and  practi- 
cally nothing  could  be  done  upon  it.  All 
schemes  should  be  laid  on  the  Table 
fully  40  days  during  the  sitting  of  Par- 
liament. He  would  only  add  that  he  did 
not  think  it  well  to  take  away  from  the 
poor  of  this  country  the  priyilege  of 
free  education  whidi  had  hitherto  been 
granted  to  tiiem  in  connection  with  some 
of  fltese  endowments.    

Mr.  HINDE  palmer  thought  it 
would  be  a  cause  for  great  regret  if 
the  Commission  were  not  renewed  in 
some  form  or  other.  He  urged  that  in 
any  future  settlement  of  schemes  for 
charities  religious  belief  should  not  be 
any  ground  for  excluding  a  man  from 
the  goyeming  body  of  the  school.  It  had 
been  a  mattor  of  discussion  whether  a 
Dissenter  could  not  be  placed  on  the 
goyeming  body  of  a  school.  In  the 
Ilminster  Case  the  Master  of  the  Bolls 
decided  that  a  Nonconformist  was  quali- 
fied to  Act  on  the  goyemin?  body  of  the 
school ;  but  the  Lords  Justices  oyerruled 
the  decision.  It  was  canried  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  two  Law  Lords  held  one 
way  and  two  the  other,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  disqualification  of 
the  Nonconformist  was  confirmed.  That 
question  should  not  be  left  open  to  liti- 
gation. If  the  Commissicm  was  allowed 
to  expTBf  the  question  to  which  he  was 
adyerCing  would  recur  to  its  former  ^- 
flition,  and  could  only  be  settled  by  hti- 
gation.    He  hoped,  tnerefore,  the  result 


of  the  Committee  would  be  that  in  some 
form  or  other  the  Commission  would  be 
renewed.  It  had  been  said  that  t^e  Com- 
missioners had  only  disposed  of  24  cases 
up  to  the  time  of  their  Keport.  TVhilst 
this  was  true,  it  was  also  ^e  they  had 
under  consideration,  in  yarious  stages  of 
progress,  between  500  and  600  cases; 
and  it  shordd  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  24  cases,  if  it  had  not  been  io/t  the 
Commission,  would  haye  be^i  24  Chan- 
cery suits  befOTO  any  schemes  could  haye 
been  settled  for  the  schools.  Now,  one 
of  the  great  adyantages  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission  was  that  it  found  a 
Court  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  going 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  so  far  from 
its  being  a  reproach  that  they  had  dis- 
posed of  no  more  than  24  cases  in  four 
years,  it  was  a  matter  of  praise  that  they 
had  disposed  of  so  many  in  a  time  so 
much  shorter  than  would  haye  been 
taken  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  proposed 
Committee  would,  to  his  mind,  be  a  great 
calamity  if  it  should  result  in  this  Act 
being  discontinued.  Gbeat  objection  had 
been  made  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Commissioners  had  worked  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  he  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  this,  considering  the  sphere 
they  had  to  work  in  and  the  nature  of 
their  dutdes.  They  had  to  inyestigate 
the  concerns  of  yarious  charities  wmch, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  had  been  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  did  not  giye 
to  the  public  the  frdl  adyantage  that 
might  haye  been  deriyed  from  the  en- 
dowment, and  were  unaccustomed  to 
any  real  inyestigation  of  their  affairs.  It 
was  natural  enough  that  there  should 
be  remonstrance  and  dissatisfaction  with 
any  Commission  that  inquired  into  such 
matters.  The  hon.  Member  for  Chippen- 
ham (Mr.  Goldney)  had  spoken  yeiy 
strongly  against  ^  objection  of  the 
Commissioners  to  purely  gratuitous  edu- 
cation. But  thdr  object  was  to  apply 
the  frmds  to  education,  which  was  a  stage 
aboye  mere  elemental  education.  Gratui- 
tous education  to  a  certain  extent  pau- 
perized those  who  receiyed  it ;  whereas 
the  plan  of  the  Commissioners  would 
keep  aliye  a  spirit  of  self-help  and  desire 
to  nse  on  the  part  of  the  diildren  of  this 
country.  The  more  he  looked  into  the 
Beports  of  the  Commissioners  the  more 
he  became  conyinoed  that  they  were  ac- 
tuated by  an  earnest  desire  to  do  what 
the  Act  directed  them  to  do,  and  to  make 
the  endowments  ayailable  in  the  best 
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possible  way  for  the  instniotion  of  the 
children  of  the  poor. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HAEDY  observed, 
that  the  subject  was  about  to  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  and  this  should 
be  done  in  the  most  unrestricted  manner, 
with  the  Tiew  to  inquiries  as  to  what 
had  been  done,  and  recommendations  as 
to  the  ^ture  being  fairly  entered  upon. 
It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  to  be  most 
unwise  that  they  should  discuss  the  acts 
of  the  present  Commissioners,  or  what 
the  Commissioners  of  the  future  were 
likely  to  do,  on  the  present  occasion.  If 
they  did  so,  they  would  be  sure  to  have 
the  matter  over  again,  for  the  most  care- 
ful Committee  'could  not  produce  such 
recommendations  as  would  be  acquiesced 
in  by  the  various  Gentlemen  who  enter- 
tained different  views  in  that  House; 
and  therefore  he  hoped  that  upon  a  fair 
and  free  Committee  being  given  they 
would  be  content  to  wait  xmtil  that 
Committee  should  have  reported  before 
they  entered  upon  a  discussion  on  this 
matter. 

Me.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  leave  the  Committee 
entirely  unrestricted  as  to  what  had 
been  done  or  should  be  done  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  was  the  obj  ect  of  the  Government 
in  asking  for  the  Committee  that  no 
question  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Commissioners  or  of  the  Education  De- 
partment should  be  kept  from  being 
fairly  brought  before  the  Committee. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Huddersfield  TMr. 
Leatham)  had  given  Notice  of  a  Motion ; 
but  no  doubt  in  his  discretion  he  would 
think  that,  as  the  whole  matter  would  be 
fully  before  the  Committee,  it  would  be 
better  that  he  should  not  bring  his 
Motion  on  until  the  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  before  the  House.  He  was 
quite  aware  that  there  would  be  charges 
made  by  other  persons.  There  were 
some  Nonconformists  who  thought  that 
the  Commissioners  had  been  too  partial 
to  the  Church,  and  some  Churchmen 
who  thought  that  they  had  been  too 
partial  to  the  Nonoimformists ;  and  he 
believed  that  there  was  an  influential 
Committee  in  London,  connected  with 
the  Church,  appointed  to  bring  forward 
the  decisions  which  had  been  given  in 
favour  of  Nonoon&rmista.  He  did  not, 
however,  think  that  the  present  was  the 
proper  time  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners; 
though,  as  he  felt  that  he  must  to  some 
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extent  defend  them,  he  would  first  ask  the 
House  to  wait  until  the  Eeport  of  the 
Committee  was  before  them  before  they 
made  up  their  nunds  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Commissioners.     He  was  sure 
that  the  House  would  act  unjustly  if 
they  withdrew  their  confidence  from  the 
Commissioners  before  they  had  seen  the 
Eeport  of  the  Committee^    They  would 
see  that  it  was  one  thing  to  bring  for- 
ward a  general  measure  of  reform,  and 
quite  another  maii^er  to  carry  /)ut  that 
measure   in  detail.     Even  those  who 
had  supported  a  general  measure  would 
oppose  tne  application  of  it  in  detail  in 
particular  cases;  and  he  believed  that 
the  Commissioners  would    be  able  to 
show  that  it  was  owing  to  the  opposition 
they  had  experienced  that  they  had  not 
made  greater  progress  than  they  had 
hitherto  done.     T^e  hon.  Member  for 
Chippenham  (Mr,  Goldney)  said  that 
the  Commissioners  had  done  but  little 
work;  but  still  the  fact  was  that  they 
had  framed  39  schemes  which  had  re- 
ceived the  Eoyal  Assent,  and  there  were 
65  more  now  m  the  Pepartment.    They 
also  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
governors  of  schoolB  throughout  almost 
me  whole  country.    One  of  the  problems 
would  be  how  they  could  obtain  greater 
expedition.     Christ's  Hospital  had  been 
alluded  to,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  ruture  manage- 
ment of  that  institution  had  not  yet  been 
settied;  but  he  thought,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  was  rather  unfair  to  com- 
plain of  the  Commissioners,  or  to  express 
surprise  that  so  very  difficult  a  work  had 
not  yet  been  completed.    The  opposition 
that  had  been  made  had  not  increased 
the  power  of  the  Commissioners ;  how- 
ever, negotiations  were  now  in  progress 
between  the  Governors  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital and  the  Commissioners  that  might 
lead  to  an  agre^nent.     The  hon.  and 
learned   Member  for  Southwark    (Mr. 
Locke)   asked  whether  the  labours  of 
the  Commissioners  would  be  suspended 
during  the  sitting  of  the   Committee: 
he  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  must  say  that 
he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  right 
that  such  should  be  the  case.    The  Com- 
missioners and  the  Education  Depart- 
ment would  of  course  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Select  Committee  were  sitting ;  but 
the  hon.  Member  himself  would   not 
wish    that  a  work  should  be  stopped 
where  it  was  jNrooeeding  latis^BUjtcnnly. 
[Mr.    Locks:    Satvrfla^torily   to    bo& 


sides.]  If  the  Obmrnissidnets  were  to 
su^end  all  operations  except  those  ^liich 
were  satisfactory  to  ererybody,  that 
would  mean  that  they  must  suspend  all 
operations  whatever,  because  every 
scheme  affected  some  individual  interest 
or  o^er,  and  if  an  individual  knew  that 
his  opposition  would  tetop'  ahy  further 
proceediiigs  he  would  be  "Stire  to  iiiter- 
pose. 

Mr.  EAIKEB  hoped  that  amended 
schemes  to  whldi  bpposition  was  raised 
would  not  b^  laid  on  the  Table  of 
ParKament  while'  the  Ootiimiitee  were 
sitting.  It  would  be  unfieur  to  ask  lihe 
Conmiissioners  to  suspend  work  alto- 
gether; but  it  would  not  be  xmfair  to 
ask  them  to  take  no  further  steps  in 
regard  to  schemes  which  in  their  amended 
form  were  still  disappr6ved  by  the  par- 
ties concerned.  There  was,  for  example, 
the  great  foundation  of  Dulwich.  It 
was  probable  th^t  an  amended  scheme 
would  shortly  be  laid  before  Parliament 
which  had  excited  the  greatest  possible 
opposition.  Would  it  b6  desirable  that 
the  Commissibners  should  go  on  with 
this  scheme  when  A  Gbmmittee  was  sit- 
ting whose  xjrincipal  object  was  to  con- 
denm  in  the  main  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conmiission  ? 


Motion  a^eed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed^  "to  iBquiro  into 
the  operation  of  *The  Endowed  Schools  Act, 
1869.* "— (Jfr.  miUam  Edward  Forster,) 

And,  on  February  14,  Oonmiittee  nominated  as 
foUaws : — Mr.  William  £b:wabd  Forsteb,  Mr. 
Hardy,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfaib,  Sir  Micha^ 
Hicks-Beach,  Mr.  Leatham,  Mr.  Welby,  3Ir. 
Illingworth,  Mr.  Kejjnaway,  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
Mr.  Ck>LLiNS,  Mr.  AifDRSw  Johnston,  Mr.  Hby- 
oatb,  Mr.  £at-Shijttlswob.th,  Mr.  Powell, 
Sir  Thomas  Aoland,  Mr.  John  Talbot,  and 
Mr.  Hardcastle  : — Power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records ;  Five  to  be  the  quonmi. 

And,  on  Febrnary  17,  Sir  John  Pakington 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrbnce  added. 

And,  on  February  2^,  Mx.  ELbknaway  <^- 
charffed,  Mr.  Nsvills-Grenyille  added. 


Select  Committee  oj^poinUd^  "to  i^ssisi  Mr. 
Speaker  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  Print- 
ing  ezecikted  by  Order  of  this  House,  and  for 
the  pnorpose  Of  selecting^  and  arranging^  for 
Fkintiiigv  Betmrns  and  Papers  presented  in  pur- 
sQAnce  of  MotdoDs  made  by  Moobees  -of  this 
House : "  —  Mr.  Bonham-Cart^e,  Sir  John 
Pakinoton,  Mr,  Spencer  Walpole,  IMr.  Hen- 
ley, Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell,  Sir  Stappord 
NoBTAoon,  Thd  O'Ooho*  Don,  Mr.  Htmr, 
Mr.  STiM8P«U)b  llr.ScLATBB^Booiac,  and<  Mr. 
DoDSON : — ^Three  to  bo  the  quorum. 


BOADS  AND  BBTDaSS  (SCOTLAND)   BHiL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  Bill 
for  the  Abolition  <xE  Tolls  and  Pontages  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
Roads  and  Bridges  in  Scotland  by  assessment, 
ordered  io  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Robert  An- 
STkVTRtiR,  Mr.  M*Lagan,  Mr.  Millar,  and 
Mr.  Pabxbb* 

Billi?r«M»iM,  and  read  the  tot  time.  [Bill  45.] 


CA]^ITAL  PUNISHMENT  ABOLITION  BILL. 

dh  Motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Gilpin,  Bill  to 
aboHsh  Capital  Punishment,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Omablbs  Gilpin,  Mr.  Robert 
FoWLBR,  Mr.  Hadfxbld,  and  Mr.  M'Laren. 

BiUiTf^M^M^^  and  read  the  first  lame.  [Bill  46.] 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  James  Howard,  Bill  for 
the  improvement  of  the  relation  between  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  in  England,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Jambs  Howard  and  Mr. 
Clare  Read. 


SALE  OF  UQXTOBS    ON    SUNDAY    (iRELAND) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Dominic  Corbxoan,  Bill  to 
extend  to  the  whole  of  Sunday  the  present  re- 
strictions on  the  Sale  of  Beer  and  other  fer- 
mented and  distilled  Liquors  in  Ireland,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Dominic  Corrioan,  Mr. 
PiM,  Mr.  O'Kbill,  Viscount  Crichton,  Mr. 
M*Olurb,  Mr.  William  Johnston^  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Dbase. 


MUNICIPAL  BOROUGHS   EXTENSION  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Henry  Samublson,  Bill 
to  facilitate  the  Extension  of  the  Limits  of 
Municipal  Boroughs,  and  to  make  other  proW- 
sions  with  reference  thereto,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Hbnry  Sakvblson,  Mr.  Wykbuam 
Martin,  and  Mr.  Statelby  Hill. 

]^j7^tf(;ff^  and  road  the  first  time.  [BiU48.] 


INNKEEPERS  TJABILTTY  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Whbblhoube,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  respecting  the  liability  of  Inn- 
keepers, and  to  prevent  certain  frauds  upon  them, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wheblhousb 
and  Mr.  Locke. 

Billitir<s$fiifetf,aaiidi?eadth^  first  time.  p3ill49.] 


SOUSEHOU}  8trFFRA0B  COUNTIES  (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
On  Motion  of  Mr.  Trbtbltan,  Bill  to  eoctend 
the  Household  Franchise  to  Counties,  and  other- 
wise to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  Bepre- 
sentation  of  the  People  in  Scotlandj,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  Sir  Robert 
AsraTRUTHSx,  and  Sir  Davto  WBDDBKBtmN. 
^iHpremUed^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  60.] 


INDUSTBIAL  AND  PBOVIDENT  SOCIETIES 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Huohss,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  Industrial  and  Pro- 
vident SocietieB,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Thomas  HtroHSs  and  Mr.  Mokuson. 
BilljM^fMiM,  and  read  the  firattim.  [BilldL] 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 

Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday f  \2th  Fehrmry,  1873. 

MENUTES.]  —  Select  Committbb  —  Standing 
Orders,  nonUnaUd  ;  Selection,  nominated  ;  Game 
Laws,  appointed  and  nominated. 

Public  Bills — Ordered — Firtt  Beading — Educa- 
tion of  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Children  ♦  [53] ; 
Metropolis  Buildings  Act  Amendment  •  [o4  J. 

First  Beading — Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sunday  (Ire- 
land) ♦  [62]. 

Second  Beading  —  Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister  [16] ;  Married  Women's  Pro- 
perty Act  (1870)  Amendment  (No.  2)  [24]. 

MARRIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFKS 

SISTER  BILL. 
(5t>  Thomae  Chambers,  Mir.  Mortey,  Mr,  Leith.) 

[bill  15.]      SECOND  BEAPINQ. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

SiB  THOMAS  CHAMBEES,  in 
moying  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  se- 
cond time,  said,  he  must  express  his  re- 
gret that  he  should  have  occasion  to 
trouble  the  House  again  in  reference  to 
a  question  which  had  been  so  frequentiy 
brought  under  their  consideration.  The 
measure  had  been  before  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  last  24  years,  and 
during  that  time  no  fewer  than  66  divi- 
sions had  been  taken  at  different  stages 
of  its  progress.  Of  that  number  63 
were  in  its  fetyour,  and  of  the  three 
which  went  again^  it  one  was  taken 
upon  a  point  which  did  not  touch  the 
substance  of  the  BiU,  but  expressed — 
and  properly  expressed — the  opinion  of 
the  House,  that  any  change  to  be  made 
in  the  existing  marriage  law  ought  to 
apply  to  all  pi^  of  the  United  King- 
dom.  Had  ne  been  a  M^nber  of  the 
House  at  the  time  that  diyision  occurred 
in  all  probability  he  should  have  yoted 
in  the  majority,  notwithstanding  that  it 
had  the  effbct  of  defeating  the  measure. 
The  other  two  diyisions  went  against  the 
Bill,  but  each  time  l^  narrow  majorities. 
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The  measure  had  been  Bent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  no  less  than  six  times, 
and  had  each  time  been  rejected  by  that 
House.    StiU  he  was  eooouraged  to  per- 
serere  with  a  measure  which  those  who 
supported  it  regarded  as  one  of  simple 
justice,  and  there&>re   at  the  earliest 
possible  period  of  the  Session  he  brought 
the  subject  again  before  the  Houses    It 
was  undoubtedly  a  question  which  it 
was  desurable  to   settle,  and   that  as 
speedily  as  possiUe.     Hon.  Members 
below  the  gangway  at  the  other  side  of 
the  House  bad  one  great  adrantage  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Bill.    They  could 
not,  it  was  true,  obtain  a  majority ;  but 
owing  to  the  extreme  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, and  to  the  limited  time  allotted  for 
the  leg^ialaticm  of  private  Members^  they 
had  an  opportumty  by  a  very  conscien- 
tious but  certainly  strong  exercise  of 
their  power  in  relatioa  to  the  forms  of 
the  House,  of  debating  a  measure  by 
delay  which  it  was  impossible  to  defeat 
by  the  securing  of  a  majority.    There 
was  not  much  mat  was  new  to  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  Bill — ^the  House 
and  the  public  were  familiar  with  the 
ai^;uments  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
objections  which  had  been  urged  against 
it.    The  supporters  of  the  BiU  d»i  not 
seek,  as  haa  been  stated  more  than  once, 
to  make  any  fundamental  change  in  the 
marriage  law  of  the  kingdom — the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  marriage  law 
was  stated  in  the  Statute  of  Henry  VULL, 
which  regulated  marriages,  and  it  was 
this — that  all  persons  might  lawfully  be 
married  whom  GK)d's  law  allowed  to  be 
married.    What  they  desired  to  do  by 
this  Bill  was  to  carry  out  that  prindple. 
There  was  no  mistake  in  the  enactment 
to  which  he  had  referred — ^there  was  no 
mistake  in  the  principle  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeded ;  the  mistake  was  in  a  prohibi- 
tion which  was  contrary  to  tiiat  principle. 
The  first  and  chief  objeotipn  tacen  to  the 
Bill  was  what  was  called  the  religious 
objection.    He  had  argued  before  and 
must  arroe  again  that  so  far  as  scholar- 
ship and  criticism  could  meet  an  objec- 
tion— so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  decide 
a  question  which  lay  within  the  region 
of  opinion  —  that  objeetion   must  be 
treated  as  having  been  finally  and  oon- 
dusively  disposed  of;  because,  as  the 
result  c^  the  most  recent  investigation, 
they  had  on  the  highest  authority— 
namely,  The  Speaker^e   CommeiUmy  —  a 
ezpreesieti  of  opinion  that  the 
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passage  of  Scsripttare  os  whi^  ihe  oon- 
trorar^  tnnied  did  not  forbid,  but,  on 
liie  ooBtrary^  impliedly  allowed  the  maav 
riages  in  quesooa.  It  was  impossible 
to  ur^e  the  religions  objectioai  affcor  the 
nnammons  testimony  of  those  who  were 
skilled  in  the  language  and  antiquities 
of  liie  Jews—on  me  face  of  Petitions  in 
fl&Tour  of  the  Bill  Bigned  by  e^ery  Jewish 
Babbi  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  frao 
tion  of  fbreign  Jews-^a  mere  sect — ^there 
was  nniyiersal  assent  amongst  the  Jews 
on  the  subject,  and  that  there  nad  been  no 
variation  either  of  interpretation  or  of 
practice.  Maniage  with  a  deceased 
wile's  sister  was  not  only  allowed,  but 
allowed  within  a  shorter  period  than  in 
the  case  of  marriage  with  any  other  per- 
son— a  fact  which  showed  the  manner  in 
which  the  Jews  interpreted  the  Divine 
precept,  and  that  it  was  one  of  which 
men  might  fEoily  and  prm^ly  and 
honourably  take  advantage.  Were  the 
Jews  wrong  in  not  only  permitting  such 
marriages,  but  permitting  them  within 
a  shorter  period  after  the  death  of  the 
wife  than  ordinary  marriages  ?  If  they 
were,  then  they  coiild  amive  at  no  other 
conclusion  than  this — ^that  the  Divine 
prec^t  had  been  misunderstood  by  the 
entire  nation  to  whom  it  had  been  given. 
The  argument  against  the  Bill  must  go 
this  length — that  the  Jews  from  the  be- 
g^inning  misunderstood  and  misapplied 
the  Divine  precept.  He  (Sir  Thomas 
Chambers),  on  the  contrary,  contended 
that"  they  not  only  did  not  misunder- 
stand it,  but  from  the  very  first  under- 
stood it  and  acted  on  it,  and  that  a  mis- 
take was  made  in  far  more  recent  times 
which  it  was  the  business  and  duty  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  rectify.  A 
Bill  was  introduced  into  that  House  in 
tiie  year  1849,  but  that  was  not  the  first 
time  the  question  had  been  discussed  or 
the  House  had  expressed  its  opinion  on 
the  subject ;  because  the  misemef  they 
sought  to  correct  arose  out  of  the  Act  of 
1836*  When  the  Bill  came  down  firom  the 
House  of  Lords  in  that  year  there  was 
considerable  public  agitation  and  dis- 
oussion  on  the  subject,  and  the  House 
positively  revised  at  first  to  make  those 
maxriaffes  void  in  time  to  come.  It  was 
nevOT  mb  intemtion  of  Lord  Lvndhurst, 
who  prepared  the  Bill,  to  produce  such 
a  result;  and  untQ  pressure  had  been 
put  upon  the  House  of  Conmions  at  the 
end  of  ^e  Sesskmy  and  tiiie  measure  was 


represented  as  one  which  would  afford 
relief  to  a  large  number  of  x>ersons — 
until  a  pled^  was  given  that  at  the 
eariiest  possible  period  the  evil  would 
be  corrected — the  House  could  not  be 
induced  to  assent  to  the  measure.  But 
£rom  that  year,  1835,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  in  spito  of  all  that  had  been 
done  to  have  tiiat  pledge  redeemed,  the 
law  had  remained  imaltered  and  imim- 
proved.  It  was,  he  thought,  absolutely 
hopeless,  with  a  large  number  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  Protestants  and  Eoman 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  Christians — with 
the  scholars  of  l^e  Continent  of  Europe 
and  of  Great  Britain — all  unanimous  on 
the  question,  to  urge  the  religious  ob- 
jection any  longer — and,  indeed,  he  did 
not  expect  to  hear  it  again  pressed.  And 
if  that  objection  were  not  pressed,  there 
was  really  no  other  on  wmch  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bill  could  rely.  The  foun- 
dation and  principle  of  the  marriage  law 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Divine  law — ^if 
an  objection  could  be  based  on  the  Divine 
law  it  must  be  fatal  if  it  could  be  estab* 
Ushed ;  but  if  no  such  objection  should 
be  discovered,  then  he  denied  the  right 
of  any  Legislature  to  impose  restrictions 
upon  marriages  which  could  be  justified 
by  the  Divine  precept.  Nor  did  he  urge 
that  argument  as  his  own  merely.  It 
followed  from  the  declaration  in  the  Act 
of  Henry  VIII.,  to  which  he  had  refwred. 
There  was  to  be  no  other  restriction  than 
this — that  the  marriage  was^  contrary  to 
Qod's  law ;  and  the  statute  spoke  of  the 
immense  evils  which  acoruea  from  for- 
bidding marriages  which  were  not  for- 
bidden by  the  Divine  law.  The  Legis- 
lature had  no  right  to  impose  restrictions 
upon  marriage  merely  upon  the  groimd 
of  expediency.  But  it  was  said  that 
there  were  social  reasons  why  it  would 
be  ^inexpedient  to  sanction  tiiose  mar- 
riages. Well,  in  the  first  place,  all  the 
arguments  urged  upon  that  ground  were 
purely  conjectural.  They  all  assumed 
that  certain  consequences  which  it  was 
desirable  to  prevent  would  follow  if  those 
marriages  were  permitted.  But  expe- 
rience ^owed  that  all  such  prophecies 
were  groundless ;  that  the  apprehensions 
expressed  were  altogether  Baseless.  All 
the  friends  of  the  Bui  could  do,  until  the 
experiment  was  tried,  was  to  dedare  their 
conviction  that  the  predictions  in  ques- 
tion were  entirely  without  foundation. 
But  the  answer  ^  not  rest  there ;  for, 
as  he  had  said,  they  had  exp^ience  to 
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point  to.    li  eveiy  oitilisBed  oduntoyin 
the  ^orM,  except  the  Unit^^Eiiigdcto 
and  a  few  of  its  colonies,  thoa^  marriag^e 
were  allowed  among  Protestants    and 
Eoman  OatholioS;  and  he  a^ked,  ^^(^at 
was  themiaehief  which  had' arisen  fi[«om 
Buch  a  stat^  of  ihiligs— what  ^vil  had 
this  freedom  oodtsioned  anrwhere  ?   Kt) 
trace  of  it  was  to  be  found  inf  history*-^ 
no  mention  was  made  of  it  in  l&e  litera- 
ture of  any  country ;  it  was  iiowhere  re^ 
fwred  to  in  the  pcM^try  of  any  nation ; 
and  it  was  bnA  I'easonable  to  assume 
that  it  would  so  appear  if  the  evil  which 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill  predicted  reaUy 
existed  or  was  likely  to  arise.    Surely, 
then,  if  experiment  wei^  a  fair  test  of 
the  truth  of  prediction,  the  apprehen^ 
sions  expressed  were  not  jmstifi^  btr  the 
fact.    The  weight  of  testimony  extend- 
ing over  BO  many  centuries  was,  he  sub- 
mitted, a  conclusive  answer  to  the*  ob- 
i'eetion.    And  why)  he  asked,  was  Eng- 
and  of  1^  countries  in  the  world  to  be 
the  place  where  mischief  was  to  flow 
■from  the  exercise  of  freedom'  which  in 
no  other  country  was  attended  with  such 
a  result?    Upon  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion it  was  fair  to  say  that  the>  history 
of  England  from  thia  Beibrmation  down- 
wards, as  fSar  as  it  regarded  the  mamage 
laws,  had  been  a  histoiy,  not  of  i^strio- 
tions  imposed,  but'^with  the  exception 
of  the  Act  of  1836^ — of  restrictions  re- 
moved— and  yet  what  proctf  was  there 
that  the  removal  of   such  restrictions 
had   led    to    licence  or  to  social  mis- 
chief, to  profligacy  or  to  wickedness? 
Had  domestic  honour  or  purity  been  in 
the  least  degree  sullied  by  the  removal 
of  thoee  restrictione  so  as  to  call  fdr 
their  re^imposition  ?    He  believed  that 
no  ihto  could  stand  tip  in  that  House 
and  say  that  such  wto  the  case.    Those 
who  opposed  the  removal  of  this  reskie- 
iioa  were,  in  trut^,  eeeking  to  uphold 
a  new  restriction  which  had  been  im- 
posed in   1835.     f''No,  no!"]     Lord 
Campbell  scud  in  that  House  in  183$,  pre- 
viously to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  that 
year,  that  all  mesemcurriagea^erej^nmd 
faeie  lawfril,  and  couM  only  be  set  ai^e  by 
a  suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts;  and 
yel  who  ever  haid  heard  previous^  to 
the  pAsnng^  of  tiialt  Bill  that  the  free- 
dom of  marriage  in  this  degree  had 
degeniSrated  int»  lioenoe  ?    Ihmikg  that 
penod'no'SoaAdal'had  aristo  in  cense- 
q^u^ce  <of  tile  remond  of  these  i^estrio^ 
tioi»f,iaiidit'wai';ainusf!tMriuiie'^«hen  the 
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lawimpoaddi astagma  whioh socieby ibd 
itot  enaorse.  Thiaii  what  had  been  the 
aiotion'C^  Her  Jlajesty's'Oovamment  in 
relation  to  this  question?  They  sanc- 
tioned lastyeiBKr  the  Act  legalizing  these 
martia^s  which  had  been  passed  by  an 
AnstraJdaa  liegisiatuire.  Wcmld  they 
hSrVe  'done  m  had*4diey  believed  that  by 
sO'dohig  they  would  have  been  sane- 
tioningincestttoUB  and  wicked  marri^esF 
W^a  Vvas  m  cdnoihisive  proof  that,-  in  the 
opinion  of  Her<Majest<^8  Oovemment, 
there  was  not  a  titde  c^  foundation  ior 
the  argument  that  these  marriages  were 
immoral,  or  that  miachiefs  were  likely  to 
anse  from  them,  llie  genesnd  stream  of 
public  opinion  out;-of*doors  was  in  flavour 
of  ^e  removal  of  tjiis  restridion.  It 
had  been  said  that  Scotland  was  opposed 
to  its  remofol ;  but  out  of  the  80  muni- 
chial  bodies  in  Scotland  31^  were  in  favour 
of  this  Bill,  while  only  one  had  peti- 
tioned against  it;  knd  an  immense  sum- 
ber  of  Petitions  signed  by  members  of 
all  pmrties  and  denominations  had  been 
presented  from*  that  country  in  its  sup- 
port, showing  that  the  fooling  in  thiat 
part  of  Her  Maiesty's  dominions'  was 
daily  inoreasing  tliat  the  ecdstmg  restric- 
tions upon  these  marriages  should  be 
removed.  It  might  be  said  that  it  was 
Tory  easy  ior  an  energetic  (Mrgaaization 
to  get  up  Petitions  in  favour  of  any  pro- 
position ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  in- 
duce representative  corporations  to  pre- 
sent such  Petitions.  But  what  was  the 
fftct?  Why,  nolessthan  240  representative 
corporations  had  petitioned  in  flavour  of 
the  removal  of  the  restiiction  upon  these 
marriages^'  In  his  opinian,  that  was  an 
overwhelming  argument  to  prove  that  in 
the  opinion  of  those  oorpbrations,  at  all 
events;  there  was  n(d£inff  wicked  or 
likely  to  entail  social  mnchief  in  these 
tnartiagee,  and  that  a  real  grievance  did 
exist  tuider  the  present  law.  The  Cor- 
poration of  London  had  petiticnied  lour 
times,  that  of  Dublin  three  times,  and 
that  of  Edinburgh  twioe  in  favour  of 
this  Bill;  and,  frurt^ier,  similar  Petitions 
had  been  presented  over  and  over  again 
by  representative  Church  bodies  in  Got- 
land. '  The  season  tilie  law  had  not  hoBa 
idtered  ap  to  the  present  tune  wiusi,  flrst, 
tbat  the  House  of  Lords  had  several 
times  rq'eoted  measures  passed  by  the 
House  of  Oommonb  for  the  removal  of 
t^e  restriction  complained  of;  and, -so* 
oondly-yitlmt  Bilk  Imdi been*  defeated  in 
tiMt  Heiase  by  a  policy  of  sim^  dela^ 
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of  ihe  forms  of  ihe-House.  The  majo- 
litiest  in  ihs  Souse  of  iLords  whioh  re- 
ject the  Bill  had  gradually  dwindled 
to*  four;  untQ  on/the  last  oooa8ion-*^in 
187  l-^by"  am  extraordinaiy  efibii  on  the 

Eatt  of  ^bee  opposiBg  thiB  Bill,  it  had 
een  temporasily/saBBedv  Itwaswoitiby 
of- note  thit  tke  ma^caity  of  the  English 
temporalPeeiai  had  always  been  in  farour 
of  luns  meafenue;  and  that  the  Bill  had 
been  'rejeoted  pimctictdlj  hf  the  E<apre- 
Bentatiye  Peers  of  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
and  by-tbe  Bendi  of  Bidiope.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  Uni¥eirsiti3r  of  Cambridge 
(Mr.  Bereaford  Hope),  who  had  had  such 
personal  -and  bitter  political  season  to 
i^member  thia  snbjecft^  and  who  waa  the 
jcentre  of  the  oppou^ooL  to  this  measurOi 
daimed-to  represent  the  opnions  of  the 
clergy  of  tha  oounisry  on-tms  question — 
and  in  their  name  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
great  social  refonn.  But  did  he  actually 
areprosiBnt  .their  opinkms  by  opposing  this 
Bui?  When  Bishop  Blomfield  endea- 
Toured  aome^  yeaiB  ago  to  get  up  a  great 
damonstcation  among  the  metropditan 
<dvgy  against  the  .paro|i08aI.to  remoTo 
the  restrietion  on  tibese  mamages,  ike 
^at  body  ^,  the  clergy  refused  ta  sign 
it^^and,  in  fact,  only  one-tenth  of  that 
body  signed  it-<-*-aBd  the  attempt  was 
abandoned.  It  waa  the  pinion  of  those 
who  had  looked  oba^  into  the  question 
that  the  greant"  majorijbir  of  the  clergy  of 
this  kingdom  ware  in  &T0ur  of  an  ^t^- 
ation  of  the  law.  That  was  another 
strong  proof  that  immorality  waa  not 
likely  to  result  from  the  removal  oi  this 
restriction  :«-HLt  was,  in  truth,  ^own  that 
in  large  populations  the  perpetuation  of 
this  reskaiat  condueed  to  immorality, 
whii^  was  an  existm^  eyil  far  more 
serious  than  any  of  the  coii^ectural  mis^ 
chiefs  prophesied  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Bill*  Turning  to  the  details  of  the 
meaaure,  he  oonceiyed  that  unless  it  were 
to  hayte  a  retrospectivQ  effect,  saving 
vested  interests^  it  would  be  absolutely. 
woEtMeds.  Of  coofrse,  wh^re  property 
or  henouars  had  passed  into  other  hands 
in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the 
present  lawy  it  was  nc^  intended  that 
this  BilL  should  havo  the  effeot  of  dis- 
turbing  the  present  possessors — and  he 
might  remark  that  one  of  the  misdhiefs 
of  such  a  mistake  as  this  was  that  it  was 
afkejnrards  impossible  to  do  eompkiie 
justice  to  one  without  doing  ixyustiee  to 
anothep^buti  at  the   same  tuae^  tbe 


stigma  at.  present  resting  upon  the  issue 
of  these  marriages  should  be  removed. 
As  people  would  never  become  indifferent 
to  an  evil  of  this  kind,  the  agitation 
would  never  be  abandoned ;  but,  mean- 
while, in  every  year  of.  delay,  wrong  to 
innocent  parties  wfts  contmued.  A 
similar  measure  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Upper  House  in  New  2iealand  by  a 
narrow  majority;  and  it  could  not  be 
doubted  that  this  time  next  year  all  our 
Colonies  would  have  rendered  legal 
th^se  marriages,  which  would  then  have 
received  the  moral  support  of  the  whole 
world  with  the  exception  of  ourselves. 
The  consequences  which  would  flow 
:&om  our  law  being  different  from  that 
of  our  Colonies  in  mis  respect  would  be 
most  unfortunate,  and  would  lead  to 
perilous  questions  with  reference  to  pro- 
perty aud  reputation.  Fains  had  been 
taken  to  get  the  highest  opinijOns  as  to 
whether  me  issue  of  such  a  marriage, 
solemnized  in  one  of  our  colomes  where 
it  was  legal,  would  be  legitimate  in  this 
country,  and  the  opinions  of  Lord  Camp« 
bell  and  Lord  Cranworth  had  differed 
from  those  of  Lord  Wensleydale  and 
Mr.  Justice  Cresswell  on  the  subject. 
The  only  sure  way  of  getting  rid  of  tnese 
dangerous  questions  was  to  make  the 
law  on  the  subject  uniform  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  British  Empire.  He 
begged  to  conclude  by  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
^*That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  Thomas  Chambers,) 

Me.  BEEESFOED  HOPE:  Mr. 
Speaker — Sir,  I  do  not  think  that,  if 
the  questioQ  had  been  so  conclusively 
settled  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's own  point  of  view,  as  he  as- 
sumes, that  he  would  have  brought  for- 
ward so  long  and  elaborate  an  argu- 
ment. I  look  at  that  dock,  and  it  tells 
me  ithat  the  question  is  one  which  is 
still  under  hot  debate,  and  it  cannot  be 
settled  by  positive  assertions,  whether 
they  are  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  or  by  myself.  I  shall,  for 
my  part,  endeavour  to  limit  myself  to 
faicts,  and  abstain  from  fancy  statistics 
and  inferential  suppositions  aa  to  the 
number  of  the  clergy,  or  of  laymen,  or 
of  Dissenters  who  are  or  are  not  against 
the  Bill*  What  figures  I  present  shall 
be  facts  and  not  tfaesses.  In  the  course 
of  his.apeedh  &e  hon.  aad  learned  Qen- 
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tlemasL  talked  of  .^^paraonid  and  bitter" 
remiioiBoenoes  oa  my  part,  and  I  thank 
him  for  bxinginig  &e  inokLemt  to  my 
recollection.  My  remiTOflorniOBfr  tare  de* 
cidedly  personal^  hot  certainly  not  hitter. 
On  th^  oontraiy>  the  incsident  to  which 
he  vefDrs  ia  one^  to  iFhioh  I  aheJl  never 
look  back  without. satisfaction.  It  has 
direct  relation  to  one  of  the  podnts  tvhich 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gbnfleman  i^on^ht 
most  telling  in  his  ^eeck.  He  aaked-^ 
''What  ave  we  to  think  when* we « find 
that  240  corporations  in  Engkind  hatm 
petitioned  in  &you£  of  the  Bill:  is  oiot 
that  an  argument  agaisiat  there  being 
an  organisation  in  its  behalf?  i  My  8n't> 
sWer  totHiat  is^  that  I  think  it  very  strong 
evidence  that  there  is  an  ocganisatioar; 
that  the  organizeon  have-gimBitt^  work 
meaning  Wainess^itDd  bavewmrkedwith 
good  ..effect^  which  is  easy  to  do,  npon 
the  feelings  of  the  smaller  b<MK>fgh  cor^ 
potations.  The  first  seat  that  I  had  the 
hoQonr  to  oocupy  in.tibis.  HonsOiWas  for 
the  borough i^  Maidstone;  add  in  that 
booraogh  was  a  gantlamftB,  high  in.  the 
counnUs  of  ike  party  to  wiiich  li  then 
and  still  belongs  who  was  a  witneae  in 
his  own  name  befero  the  Commission 
oves  which!  the  Bishop: of  Ijnhfieldi  pre« 
sided^  So  tjnete  was  no  secret  about 
the  matter;  still,  ont  o£  delicacy  to  the 
memory  of  ibhat  gentlemin;  who  is  now 
dead,.  I  will  not  namis  him.  '  He  had 
unfortunately  contracted  an  aUianoa  of 
this  kind,  and  the  question  was.  first 
raised  in  this  House,  Hot,  as  the  hon^ 
and  leanned  Gentleman  (Sir  Thomas 
Chambers)  stated,  in  the  year  1840,  but 
in  1842)  whan  Lord  Frands  £gerton, 
afteiwarda  £arl  of  Ellesmere^  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  which  leave  was 
re&aed .  by  122  to  .lOfiL.  •  L  opposed  his 
Motion  in  1842,  as  I  have  done  since 
in  similar  cases^  But  let  me  here  in- 
tenmpt  my  narrative  to  repudiatei  ibr 
myself  the  iioaoiir  which  the  hoB.  aaid 
leaned  Gei^amaft  has  thmst'  upon 
me  ot  being  tjhe  origin  -and  oentve 
of.  the  .  opposition,  to  iliifl  iBilL  fiver 
ainoe  the  yeear  1842 1  have  bean  tta  oih 
ponent;  but  not  I,  nor  aiiy  othen,  oemd 
have  been  the  opponents  we  haire  proved 
oniBelves,  if  we  nad  not  been  banked  tip 
by  a  strong,  a  respectable,  aood  hitheito 
an  overpoweiing  pabKo  opiakm^  on  our 
sidOi  But  for  my  own  shaiie  in^the  of^o- 
sitLon  I  beg  to  statotisat  I  otily  take  nay 
pattwitkothi9i£8.  Xherainrbytmhtiu»; 
Eriand  (Mzu  B.  Wa2p^)y  vhoml  asaipaft 

Mr.  B&reiford  Hope 


as: my  senior  OoUeagna.  He  distinotiiy 
continues  to  oppose  the  Bill,  l^en 
there  is  the  zi^t  hon^  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  TJniTerBiiy.  of  Oxford 
(Mr.O.  Hardv)^  he  also  stands  by  us; 
80  does  the  Attorney  Qeneral  and  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ 
Honoured  names  "diese  are,  and  many 
more,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  add 
their  faithfbl  lieutenant  and  assistant  I 
am  pr(nidto  beiin  cq^ponition  to  the  Bill, 
d^inung  &r  myself  no  more  credit  than 
thatjof  doing  my  iutf  to  jny  -country 
and  my  oonsoiencew  WeU,  I  was  one  oi 
the  majorily  in  1842  who  vefused  leave 
to  Lord  ibn^cis  Egerton  to  bring  in  his 
BiU.  M  the  General  Election  in  1847 
the  question  hadbeccnne  a  little  traBble>« 
some  at  Maidstone,  on  account  of  the 
private  influence  of  that  genUeman  and  of 
another  person.  It  happened,  howev^ 
that  he  was  agiun  mayor  in  1847,  having 
pcsfiriously  filled  that  office  at  the  time  of 
the x^reoeding  (General Election.  Iai8l7 
I  found  myself  again  eleeted  for  the  bo-i 
rough  of  Maidstone.  The  question  was 
retopened  in  that  Parliament,  and  then, 
as  now,  I  did  what  I  ooaild  to  throw  out 
the  Bill.  As  ^another  General  Eleotiou 
mproached,  it  was  r^res^ited  to  me 
that  Mr«  So-and-8o  was  still  more  dis* 
satisfied,  and  iloLat  some  people  feared 
that  his  opposition  would  be  fotond  suffi« 
eiently  powmfol  to  &vstrate  my  chance, 
unless  I  gave  some  assurance  ihat 
would  be  satisfactory  to  him  on  this  sub« 
jeot.  All  I  said  was— -''The  only  ma* 
suranee  that  I  can  ^ve  you  is  that  I  do 
not  dare  about  coming  in  fos  Maidstone 
again,  oompared  with  defeating  ti^e  mea/* 
surO)  and  that  ratiber  thim  not  oppose  it 
I  will  retire  from  its  representation"-*^ 
as  I  dadi  So  that  but  for  the  opposition 
of  this  one  gentleman  on  this  particular 
<|uestion,Imij^liave  sat  againfor  Maid- 
stone in  the  Jradiament  o£  1 852.  That, 
then,  is  an  epitdBia  of  the  history  of  <^e 
whole  transaotiQii.  A  £bw  persons  having 
oontrtoted  these  alUancea^  or  widiied  or 
dcttersEiined  to  do  so,  have  put  the  heaviest 
and  sharpest. screws  upoa  &eir  repre^ 
aentativBS,  andhavesaiato'Uiemr-^''yote 
for  marriage  with  a  deceased  wile's 
sister,  or  lose  your  seat"  For  this 
cause  I  lost  ay  seat,  whflst  other  per^ 
sons  who  were  more  pliaUe,  or  their 
prineiplea.moBe  elastic,  retained  theirs 
and  swelled  the  X)ivi8i0n  List  I  do  not 
stand  hare  tajudapeany^num;  butmr 
aaTtmnrine  at  MairiBtone  isi  the  aawlrflr  I 
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liaveio 'gire  to  tiie  lioii.  \«iid  leeEimed 
Gentleman^  land  it  sapplies  on  ezplaiia* 
tbon  of  the  wigm  of  the  inflated  and 
artLfioial  agitation  which;  has  kept  the 
question  a^oat  so  long.  The  aoandal 
and  gossip  -.which  we  MVie  all  heaid  ia 
prirate  sooietj  and  at  the^  dinaes^table  at 
would  be  wrong  fev.  me  to  refei?  toi  in>  the 
House  of  lOomiiiDns;*  but  dt  all  points  to 
the  aame  conolusion.  I  stood  anerwajrdt 
for  a  muoh  largmr  biO|reughr^-Stokewnpca»* 
Trent^-Hxmipoaed  of  several  townships, 
with  an  aggr^ats  population  lof  above 
lOOyOOO;  ui  msti  bovoughf  how  many 
oases  met  me  of  such  allxanoes?  Twio. 
One  was  that  of  amandin  a  humble  sta* 
tion  of  life— a  small  basket^maker.  .He 
asked  my  opinitmy  and  then  sai^  he 
ooold  not  Tote  for  me,  and  I  quite  forget 
in  which  of  the  constituent .  towns  I 
met  him.  Thi§  oocarred.  whe^  I  was 
defeated  for  Stoke^oit-Trent>  inl8i6^ 
In  the  second  'cato,  tne  penson  who  hcul 
oontraoted  .an  »allianee.  of'  this  sort  was 
an  influential  member,  of  the  Cbnsarva*- 
tiye  party  in  the  borough.  He^  too, 
asked  my  omnion ;  and,*  on^  my  r^^, 
stated  that  motigh  he  agreed  with  me  m 
polities,  yet  he  coold  not  atippcart^  me. 
In  the  interval^  during' which  I  was  uot 
m  Pariiament^  I  still  went  on  doing  and 
saying  what  I  could  aigainst  the  mea- 
sure; imd^i^en  I  stood  again,  in  1865, 
this  gentleman,  out  of  ceqieot  finr  my  not 
saGnfloiiftg  my  eonvietiona  to .  secure  his 
support,  became  my  warm  suppoarter, 
was  a  .member  of  my  committee,  caa« 
vassed fbr  me,  and  hemed  to  ^t  mein; 
and  yet  one  of  Iha  nrst  things  I  did 
when  I  got  back  to  the  Hou^e  of  Oom- 
mons  iras  to  give  a  vote  that  must  hove 
been  ezceedmgly  painful  to  him  per« 
sonally.  These,  then^  axe  my  ^'  parsonal 
and  bitter"  reeoUectiims,  and  I  make 
them  ib  present  to  the^hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman*  I  now  come  to  his  4^eech» 
and  I  own  Xwaa  astonished  to  hear  him 
— *masteri  of  debate  as  he  is^^fall  baek 
upon  that  absiod' arithmetical  argument 
of  63  diyisionf  ibr:and  d  agamst  the 
BiU»  Of  course,' when  a  Bill  has  been 
oaoied  a  second  time,'  and  gets  into 
Committee,'  and  after  it  eomea  out  <^ 
Ckmmdttee,  the  subsidiary  votesgeneraily 
follow  the  bias  of  the  ^^reat  or  pxineipal 
Tote.  In  £net^  the  dx?ision  ov  the  seoond 
reading,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  ^veathe 
ooloui^  to  aU-thesubeequeiEt  diviaionsoa 
erver^  Bill.  wUch^ raised  i  without  much 
detail flomaspeoifio.qiiaeUom  .Iiholdiiii 


my  hand'  an  epitomes  of  all  the  diviaifflis 
thatil  GBzed  to  aote  down,  for  I  decline 
to  potter  over  all  the  68.  How  a  person 
who  has  the  experienoe  of  this  House 
that  the  hon»  and  leazned  Qrentleman  has, 
who  respects  himself,  and  lodks  upon  us 
asmen^of  tommon  sense  and  under* 
stamding,  could  oome  down  here  with 
thiacdapftrap  of  68  divisions,  when  we  aU 
know  trhat  that  means,  I  am  at  a  less 
to  imagine^  It  might  do  very  well  ia 
CombiBation  with  denunciations  of  the 
uneonstitational  proceedings  of  the  Lords 
and  ^buse  of  the  Bishi^s  at  meetings 
in  iSt.  Janles's  Hall,  after  a  majority  of 
lay  Peers  had  defeated  the  BilL  IThere 
tins  sort  of  argument  does  very  well. 
S&it^oesat  the  end  of  papers  signed 
^  ^  Joseph  Staaasbuiy,  M.A*;"  but  for  the 
repreeentative  of  a  gree^  eooostituency, 
a  l^amed  and  an- honoured  Judge,  to 
stand  up  heee,'  and  with  solemn  iikoe  at* 
t^nptto  begodle  us  wilii  these  statisties, 
whCTL  he  lunows  that  all  the  drvisions 
that  the  >  House  will^otf  anghi  to  .attend 
to  ai»  Soone  oolov  seven  on  the  second 
readidgs,  ^oir  OB)  stages  equivalent  to 
aocead  readings,  shows  .an  amount  of 
assmnnceon  the  part  of  the  houw  and 
leaimed  Gentleman  &r  which  I  give 
himMdue  etedit^  The  assertion  of  the 
hon.  and  leaimed  Gentl^nan  is,  that 
ihB  House  of  Lords  has  r^eatedly  re* 
jected  the  Bill,  although  -the  House  of 
Commons  has  Jar  ofifcmier-^namely,  by 
68  divisionsN^-pa^ed  it.^  What  does 
that  come  to  ?  What  are  tiiose  figures, 
taken  as  they  veally  are  ?  Will  it  be 
credited  by  this  House  that,  between 
the  years  1859  and  1871,  the  House  of 
Lords  never  had  the  opportunity  given 
to  it  by  the  House  of  Commons,  or  by  any 
ef  its  owm  Members,  of  considering  the 
Bill? 

The  hon.  and^  learned  Gentleman  has 
dwelt  431k  the  continually  vanklin^  wrong 
and  ott  the  strength  of  pubUc  opmion  on 
his  .side,  and  saysiharft,  of  late,  the  grieve 
anoe  had  reached  an  mtolemble  h^ht. 
Granting  all  that,  how  does  he  account 
foor  that  .meet  eztraordinaxy  problem  of 
his  £d&aiA  and  backers  being  ^ther  un« 
willing  ov  unaUe  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Upper  House  ficom  1859  to 
1871  ?  The  reason  is  tibat,  mtdiin  those 
12  yearsy  the  Bill  came  four  times  befoare 
thi9  House^  and,  by  a-  curious  coiadi- 
dsnce^if  ws  are  ta  oelieve  the  hen«  and 
kacnedCbuflemaiL^  who  made  audi  turgid 
sfipeBlsJteif^uUio  opwiioCL— 4he< 


G(nhili6nB  Arew- !fr  dut 
that  vfiiMhe^fcMtOWB 
the  product  tof  his  -ntl 
myfielf  to  plain  'feet 
the'faet  and  figurft  hert 
tbe  jean  1659  und  If 
Iidnfa'  wa*  freed  &ciri 
hanhg  to  'deal  vitli  'tt: 
beflause'in  the 'rare  anc 
when'  it'wte  tfttawi'  in 
Hdase  "'oA'  IfiYM  odc^: 
sotit  tfeeBfll' to  tfi^l 
mieasarei:  'Iii' tirei-yei; 
6t'  LortlB'i'ej^iited'  WliV 
and  hadpeaffefijj-'tt '(id 
the  y«ar' l«6l' thia 'H( 
by  177*0  172.  In  1862  i 
a  oocond  reading  by  a  i 
but  anotber  diviBlon  oj 
tittn  bdinp  takeb  at  t\ 
Speaker  db  lea;V6^be  O 

I898it-*a8'a!^in'tll»i 
164. '  KitttVasthbthn 
a»a  l«antM  Oentlemitn 
self'Spoirtbr  fot  tho'B 
*ken  to  mottm  tJvfer  Hi 
oeaM  «f  his  cherif^ed' 
fttatttw  hon.and  l«am( 
been  sailing  dttwfe  the  8 
the  bead  of  decreasing  t 
tb«re  TTfte  a  sligbt  incret 
having  in  1869  suooe^i 
maJOTity  of  99,  In  thb  f 
found  hiinaelf  irilb  4'nj£ 
which,  in  1871,  he  aucce 
down' to  41 .  'Shp  majoi 
cc^Iapsed  lo  7fl;  and  th 
lapsed,  flwt,  1(0  41,  and 
trospiectiv*  'CtauBO  -to ''! 
majority  shot  up  agtin 
at  pi:'eseiit  all  he  can  ere 
is  the  brilliant  sncceetf 
the  Bill  has  been  uude 
mmfc  hifl  majoi^  from 
aiBu,  18  the  hfatory  of 
preB^at '  ParfiamBnt,  V 
to  thb  House  of  tord 
learned' Genitlemai^  says 
shows  Bigiis  of  gwiefgi 
fMling  ttgntedf  the  mi 
Lofds  ia  getting'  'weal 
every  year.  WhMtathi 
tim^  thAt  itht<  BtB  WM 1 
(rf  Lopd*  wbB  m  the  ( 
asd  ibe-  bn^ty'ttgtiiti 
iMKSbt '  mBTOrtt^  sgAln 
which'  that  SouB^'  hm-  & 
mwdk  tat  theatymugitl,  { 
di>4ri(iw  ib'the  Bot^t 
Mr.  StTM/ordSopt 
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nectiou  jwiUi  it. .  I  trust,  therefore^  tlu^t 
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raj]y  th?  ^hi^d  of  (Jiq  jfaio^  parent)  «i  wh»- 

tj;!^-,  ^j-{L,fig7fra-pf,BpeBci^.c9iiuaOB<in  all 
■  laogu^es,,  ^ofltf  .BQijimoiii .  IB  I  tbtfpe  of  tlifi 

aflfl,  w>-,Wiwep.,t]ie,,pa«sa«e.to  apiphi- 
bjfiqa^  of.iiojymitij;,..-  Hweo  i^,.otl»er 
a^BtiQiw  ;M  the  iRaoM  'ppint  ctre  undBp 
debat^  apd.-le§ri)edly  .acguad. '  i  Qa  that 
ffpjiund,' ithftreforp,,.]!  decliiw.  tf>  bring 
fisrwf^diafiyjpaiftifulac  iaf«ii«atatioO:  ito 
l3,aAl[,.ii{)  ta^  ajr^iuoenti'.and'  fox  >^e 
'  ^awe ,  ,r wapiir  ^°P^-  l^bf>  tiunl):.  wi^  -Itie 
hou.  and  .  leamed  GeutJemaa.  ought 
e^u&Hjto  rel^se  bi  adduce  tfi  &  OQiiolaeiye 
aF.gui^entia4):.iabeFpce1|alipa,of  fbe  text 
whioh  se^iD^  to.mELkaio.'their.l'asioiirj  lif 
To^  attempt  to.jiit^EpT^t. tW  Iianituiftl 
IftW.^iy  jtB3^o^,<bT.word%.8W..in.«hat 
PEBpcfflteKm*.  copcuwona:  xQu.  Biajr  be 
Wdw,™  ,  YoUt  rW  V  I'^^M  in  the  «oa- 
(^qn  H^J.,^  »aft.flW  not  .mMiy-bis 
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for  tiU 'thrdugli HtM  pa]*t>ieul^  ohttp«^, 
out  of  «aeh  {Mdr  of  toin^ecr  ^r^ttii^MiBbiptt 

bi!«ith6)r  and  byoihet^B  leidow/  cond  so  ^n. 
Yon  <«tmot  ^  out  of  thtMt  diffioodt^f; 
Md  there  I  lea^*  it.  Tbdfl,  lt»  to  ike 
praoHee  t^  ^e  Jew^  iiorr$'  loolittg'  At 
wti«t  the  Hebi^^  HattM^tmlitgr  ^iMir>  le^{ 
lookiagf  hi  thttt  IblindiiefiBi  of  itfl^Ue^t 
wMtih  «dl  #hO'  bi^Ue^e  iti  'sbl^ntMoti  b^ 
€%frbi  touet  tMnk  p^^e«l0  th«  !El^»^«r# 
t)e€^le'  iik>m''^realmii];  ^  On^  grftfl^ 
xn'^tudng'  of  all  t^ieiv  iitqii#ed  Soript^^ee  \ 
looking  at  bXL  Aiis,  I  dacnnot  ^ttaoh'  Gt- 
oeesiv^  value  ix>  acir  |>ail3«ulatr'  int^rp^^e^ 
tatEOn  put  upon  ^KSfipttu:^  by  a  people 
who  have,  ae  OhiiA^ans  mnst  doiieidter^ 
60  f atallj  mkti^en  the  whole  Boope  and 
beairing  of  the  Old  Teslttment. 

l^ieti  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  aj^ 
pealed  to  thehietovy  of  Europe^/  and  tme 
laet  that  ail  ehangee  which  have  takeA 
plaee  in  the  marriage  law  dnrin|g  the  laait 
800  jeiBtjn^  have^  in  hii  opiukifr,  been 
dianges  on  the  ^de  of  relaxation  and  not 
onihe  Bideof  restarietion^wi^r^keeiiigleeixv 
ception  of  Lord  Lyndbi^rst's  Aet  of  1865. 
So  £ar  he  was  traveling  on  eaiy  gtotoid ; 
buft  he  went  on:  to  assert  that  the  series  of 
i«^axations  had  in  no  case  pt^uced  a 
state  of  lic^ise  of  which  any  oiie  n€ied  be 
a^asAed ;  in  sh^Mrt^  that  die  world  had  be- 
come better  and  move  pious  far  it.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Oentl^aian  referred  to 
the  histotry  and  the  poetry  of  hk  flfiirvour- 
ite  Continentfd  natione — ^Fmnee,  iot  m- 
slMice-'^^-as  spOoimeiiB  of  p^iPs  and  anstet^ 
viitue.  I  tntreWQ  hi^  argument  on  these 
Bovetial  points,  and  caU  upon  the  House 
to  eonsid^  what  is  4he  i^tate  of  the  mar- 
riage law  in  thosd  Oenltinental  nations 
where  allianoe  with  the  sister  of  a  de- 
ceased wife  is  tolerated.  It  is  now  neariy 
400  yeams  since  the  relaxation  of  this 
particular  degree  beffan,  and  the  man 
who  first  made  ^e  rmaxalion  was  Rod- 
rigO'Borgia,  Pope  Alexa»<ferVI.-*Ath«*, 
and  somel^Dg  more,  of  liuci^a  Borgia. 
That  is  the  man  out  oi  whose  ^y^tem  Of 
di^nsationsthe  faon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber looks  for  the  growth  of  virtue!  I 
do  not  see  the  hon.  and  leatned  Mem- 
ber itt  his  plaee  at  this  moment ;  buthe 
is  ii9presented  by  the  hon.  and  loaftted 
M^ember  for  Abetdeen  (Mr.  Leit^,  whbee 
name  is  aleo  on  the  back  of  the  Bill^  and 
whohasstfflto  <<  win  bill  spuM'^  In  this 
debate.  I  call  upon  him,  lhet<0fov«,'io 
amswer  ihe  question  which  I  ha^  put 
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ift  former  debcttes  to^ehck.  attdt^aMsd 
Meniber.  Imt  whieh  ho  has  neve#  yet 
flOiswered^  ^fiowe4n  yoU  adcoutit  for  thift 
oifidnbktence',  thaft  fiioro'is  ndtacoonitry 
in  Surope  in  wid<^  marriage  with  liie 
ti^^  of  ^  Wifo-  M  t€^rated,'in  wh^h 
aho  msarfiage  with  a  bro^er^s  widbw  ii 
not  tolerated  ?  In  Whieh  mai*riago  WidL 
yoUr  own  nieeeie  not  tolerated?  In 
Wh^^  mAi^agewdlfti-  votitr  owtt  etnl  i6 
iiO«^  t(4er«ted,a;nd  aH' tolerated  unde^ 
iidl^ii^Cal '  ti^ula«ion^  ?  tt  iK  ^^ito  t^e^ 
aether  hon.  ^and  leai*ned  Oentlem4n  ha« 
told'  usr  that*  in  many  of  the  )counffet4es  of 
Gon^eiital  Surope,  not  in^,  marriage 
wil^  a  deceased  wifeNi  sister  is  afiowi^, 
eiHier  as  a  rale  or  as  an  exception,  in 
every  one  of  thoee  conntrieB,  a  mar- 
i^age  with  your  aunt  or  your  niece  is 
sindlarly  lUlowed.  That,  I  thinks  is  a 
coinoidenee  which  demands  ^ome  eiL^ 
^anation.  We  are  ixAd.  &at  idtering 
&e  law  wiU  not  alter  the  standard  <$ 
morality;  and^  appeal  is  made  to  ih4 
tradhicttal  betier  in  a  higher  conjugal 
morality  as  existing  in  this  country.  In 
that^adittional  behef  I  myself  sh^cre.  I 
brieve  Ihat  wo  may  claim  a  higher 
standard  of  such  morality  than  t^  Oon- 
^nental  nation^ ;  because  our  inetitutione 
respond  to>  back  Up,  support,  and  mako 
possib^  that  higher  moral  feelingt.  I 
do  not  believe,  therefore,  that,  if  with 
our  eyes  open,  we  shall  be  induced  to 
tower  our  institutions  to  the  Oontinental 
lev^,  we  shall  be  abloto  ke^  up  tiiat 
moral  feeling  after  we  have  ostenta- 
tiously knocked  down  the  bnlwark  whidi 
the  wisdom  of  our  institutions  has  raised 
for  its  protection.  In  some  Boman  Oa- 
thoHc  cOuntiries,  and  in  isome  Ph)testa»t, 
too,  marriage  within  these  degrees,  widi 
the  wife*s  eifitter,  l^e  niece,  or  the  aunt, 
is  only  permitted  by  dispensation.  In 
Ofihers)  such ulHances itiaybe oontraoted 
without  dispensation.  What  does  the 
House  s«gppOBe  is  l^e  principal  counlsy 
in  Etiope  wh^ore  a  man  may  take  his 
w^^s  sTster,  his  own  niece,  or  aiont  io 
wifo  wi^out  having  to  seek  the  leave  of 
any  dispensing  powM'.  Itisthe  great  and 
growing '  kingcunn  of  PMMsiU^-^lEtassia 
as  djstinot  fmoi  Germany.  ^Iiron^hoat 
Hie  k^gdom  of  Prussia  marriage  with  an 
anntor  Mieoe  or  a  dedeased  Wifo's  eistear 
is  tolerated,  altd  all  through  that  kiag^ 
dom  ^ere  is  a  legalisation  of  divoiae, 
wader  which,  When  married  people  be- 
ocmie  tired  of  eaoh  other,  they  may 
pair  off)  and  pair  ^m*  agal9>  with  no- 
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teiy  to  toll,  ua  tiMtti  ihe,  mfral.  la^  <tf 
Pvoma  is iQot  ^ritif^ted,  w)ien.«ywi^kv^ 
flpaiu  0^  thtiit  ia-enoiig^  ftQ  nialEe  them 
bluah?  He  ia  911  EngtiftbTUflBi  aM  I 
beUe?0  tkat  lie  haa  M  E^gtithmaiifg 
llM&iga  mi  die.  sMval  taw,  aad  tbat  h# 
oanxiot*  aa  an  'Ting?i«4inMint  aav  that 'the 
iBoi»A  lajW'Cf  "the^ Broasian  bs^jd^seidia 
Mt  aao}i  aa  to  mafc^  Qhr»itiwritte|i.blipab 
andakud^fiVf  -Butbaoa^tio^paUovitib^ 
aaam  beutaiicrf  $jbeiM,  m4  yet^  aspeqt 
tlie  lioi^e.  to  etand/  Iry  ita  owair  gmvitj^ 
thofo^  the  support  is  gon^.  A&ar  tM$ 
law,  and  wh^  evideoiae  o9Ji  yon,  giye*  ua 
that  the  other  prohibited  dagreea  will 
aot  be  imperilled  ?  Tba  adyeat  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  llembeir  £01  Aberdeen 
to  thia  Houae  means  the  atrengtbenii^ 
o£  the  legal  ability  with  which  onr  dor 
bates  eliouldbe.ocmdttoted;  and  as  he  has 
plaoed  bia  nioae  on  the  baok<tf  the  Bil^ 
Itiiixikheiaboundto  gireusthaireason 
why*  The  hon.  and  learned  Qeniieman 
(Sir  Thomas  Chambers)  appealed  to  the 
poetvy  aaod  history  o£  Continental  a*- 
tians*  I,  too,  appeal  to  the  axample  of 
Eranoe^  whose  Uteratiire  ean  hanrdly  be 
regarded  aa  o£  ihe  purei^  ov  most  moral 
troow  Bylhe  (7m^  i\r0|>a2#<m,.  manriages 
With  a  wife's  sister,  with  a  bcoth^'s 
widow,  or  with  «n  aont  or  a  ni^ce,  were 
prohibited ;  and  so  stood  iUke  French  law 
until  &e  year  1882.  In  that  year  a  law 
was  pamed,  eqnally  legalizing  all  theae 
maraap^ea,  wim  tha  dispensaSon  of  the 
Sorere^n^  mkL  that  has  now  been  the 
law  -of  franco  foor  41  years.  In  SeUand, 
too,  these  macnages  are  aUowaUeby 
di^eaaation.  S<^  too,  in  iMm^Pruasian 
8teU;es of Qctrmanv.  Weknow well) also, 
that  in  Spain  ana.Fc^ugal  maeriages  of 
the  most  jpepnlaive  hind  are  tolerated  by 
dispensation.  We  know  how  that  un- 
happy hoasa  iof  Biaganaa,  now  extinat 
aa  a  reigning  family  in  the  aaaale  lin^, 
daring  the  time  that  it  aat  upoa  the 
Thvone  ef  Portugal,  waa  absolutely  gan- 
grened by  ttbese  disguising  aad-  unna- 
tural i^Uaneas  between,  persona  m  the 
position  of  uaeljBs  and  liieeea  land  aants 
tand  oephews.  In  Italy  the  samoiazi^ 
iaffWBd.  Thahiotoaeyof sodet^ia.Aiis- 
ftiiataUathelikatale.  Them  are  dis^- 
nnhed  names  in  the  hiator;  of  modem 
Anstrm,  in  whoa^  famiiiy  annate  niaee 
b^caaae  wile.  In  Auatria  thaao  aumt- 
Maarea  «haTe  taken  nlaoe  in  fthe  hiarhsat 
i«M  of  poiitiofd  and  qEo^litaiy  Hfe.    Dp 


▼on ^wii^. to  aeoaooh  qpi^ctai^tiBa -^atl ibo 
honouiiedr (SJpQfftiO^  Que«i  Yi^rip,?  tX 
h^. pointed  out/tpniidnner  oeca^iG^ay 
tbat^inr  nmk^  a  piufate  inyestiga^Ofl^ 
it  waa  aapertained  that  i>^ii  oi  ITd^iaaiH 
riagea  within  the  psohibited  degcee^ 
one-third  wodq  othes.  degr^ea  of  r$]ar 
tjonshiyhTHsoma  of  tbe«i  the  naarait'^r-of 
^wkiciL  thoe^,  with  a  broth^'i^  tddow  WQce 
tha  lae^  thumavoua  4daaa»i  I  pa§ai^r?«^ 
thie  i^ontao^tibleMaaam^ly  of  the  ipWm 
sae^^l^ingt  ea^  out;;  ne^iacmiQ^  laila  jbie^ 
foirti'  sa^  <absiudAfy«  Wo  naye:  had 
pleni^.of.^gUahiag  aaa^ona  uponi  this 
sabj0ei$  but  no  reason  haabe^  shown 
why  tha<  luroiherfe  widow,  should  be  ex^ 
oe|ie4£rpm  thoBHl,  while  the  wife's  siater 
ia  Uiotuded.  The  weeping,  broken*down 
widow,  who  wishea  to  lean  on  the  at^ren^^w 
armof  herhusband'fliaffMdonate  brotheiv 
pneaenitara  uiaeh  more  sentimeniial  pietnre 
than^tfie,  widower,  unable  to  go  tbrouglh 
tha  wodid  alone^  aadlooging'to  (^m^ 
tothoisideof  hia  wife'aaister^  -  Infa^^ 
eyary  argument  on  behalf  of  marriage 
with  a  wife's  sister  iteUs  with  double 
&Nre^in'  ^urour  of  mamage  with,  a  bro^ 
ther!s  widow.  I  call  upon  the  hon*  and 
leioneid  Qentleman,  th6ci,'to  say  why  the 
bcotber'a.  widow  iaoxoepted.  What  I 
beilieye  to  be  the  reason  is,  that  Mr. 
Joa^ih  Stansbuty't  olienta  ax«  those 
whose  inoUnationa  lead  them  to  the 
wife's  sistec  and  not  to  tha  brother's 
widow;  and  until  he cangiyo^uB  some  bet- 
ter argujaant-^HBome  argument  founded 
onreasontoaoommon  semsevor  on.bw-^ 
for  dxawing  thia.  distinction,  he  miost 
allow  us  to  retain  our  opinion;  and 
allow  us  iU'  doing  so  to  draw  our  own 
in^^reoioea  as  to  the  personal,  eel£sh, 
and  artifieial  character  of  the  agitation 
by  wHchitia  sought  tO/mako  this  change 
in  the  law. 

These  a»  some  of  the  principal  &ign- 
m^its  that  I  haye  to  uige  against  the  JBill 
and  speech  of  the  hon^  and  learned  Mem- 
bedrfo^Marylehone.  Thehon.andleaimed 
Msaater  did  make  one  admisaion,  and 
I  waa^huito  hoax  it,  thoua^hbe^himaelf 
did  m^  see*  its  force.  Oa  said  Hiat, 
(prior  to  Iiotd  I^dhunst's  Act,  anybody 
eould  marry  4nybody,.and'tbataU  wrong 
manaagea  were  mft  ¥oidi  bfot  yoidahle. 
But  thajt^dispoasa  ai;  onoe  of  any  mhie 
&Hi  his  cau^e  in  the  aDgtijneat-.that  die 
state  i  of  the'  law  waa  oae  befoiTe  Lord 
J^mdhnrat'a  -  Act, .  and  aaiother  after. 
Maxvriage  with  a  deywaed  wife'a*  aiater 
la^  n^Q^ble^be^Nra;  now  it  ia  yoid;  the 
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condition  of  illegality  is  nnchanged,  it  is 
only  the  process  of  TeacbinK  it  which 
has  been  altered.  The  table  of  pro- 
hibited degprees  has  been  kept  the  same, 
onfy  a  simple  and  strong  method  of  en- 
forcing it  has  been  substituted  for  a 
cumbrous  and  weak  one ;  and  so  long 
as  that  table  is  kept  tiie  same,  the 
argument  which  is  drawn  from  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  Act  is  mere  rhetorical  em- 
broidery, of  which  I  think  we  have  had 
quite  enough.  I  believe  that  the  agita- 
tion against  this  law  is  purely  artificial 
and  fictitious,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  few 
interested  persons — ^persons  who  are  so 
deeply  and  personally  interested  that  they 
have  never  dared  to  publish  their  names ; 
but  have  always  masqueraded  and  am- 
buscaded behind  a  brass  plate  and  a  se- 
cretary somewhere  in  Parliament  Street. 
They  have  never  yet  dared  to  meet  the 
challenge  and  proclaim  themselves.  I 
have  now  pointed  out  to  you  how  flimsy 
are  the  assertions  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  that  the  religious  argument 
cannot  hold  water,  and  must  be  given 
up.  I  have  pointed  out  the  artificial 
nature  of  those  appeals  to  the  Petitions 
from  corporate  towns,  and  by  a  littie 
chapter  of  autobiography,  I  have  sup- 
plied a  key  to  the  manner  in  which  gen- 
tlemen are  induced  to  g^ve  their  support 
to  this  Bill.  I  have  also  pointed  out 
the  fragmentary  nature  of  this  Bill,  in 
simply  attempting  to  deal  with  the  case 
of  the  wife's  sister,  and  in  dismissing 
the  more  distant  relationship  of  the 
wife's  niece,  while  utterly  ignoring  the 
parallel  case  of  the  brother's  widow. 
Above  all — and  it  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment— I  have  shown  that  the  case  cannot 
stand  where  it  is ;  that  in  no  country  in 
modem  Europe  where  the  restriction  on 
these  marriages  has  been  removed  has 
it  stopped  short  there,  but  that  in  all  it 
has  gone  to  the  blood' degrees  of  aunt 
and  niece.  My  contention  is  that  if  we 
take  the  step  now  proposed  to  us  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  arrest  our  promss 
downwards.  I  appeal  to  hon.  Members, 
then,  not  to  pass  this  mere  fragmen- 
tary piece  of  legislation  ;  for  I  warn 
them  that,  if  from  thoughtiessness,  or 
good  nature,  or  from  a  desire  to  keep 
well  with  the  corporations  who  have 
petitioned  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  they 
give  it  their  sanction  and  support,  they 
cannot  stop  until  they  leave  the  marriage 
law  and  the  social  life  of  England 
where  they  find  it  now  in  France  and 
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Prussia.  Upon  these  grounds,  and  with 
the  unabated  confidence  that  the  moral 
and  religious  feeling  and  the  ^ood  sense 
of  the  people  of  England  mil  be  too 
strong  for  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentie- 
man,  for  Mr.  Stansbury  and  his  anony- 
mous association,  and  for  the  anonymous 
persons  who  stand  behind  that  associa- 
tion, I  beg  to  move,  as  an  Amendment, 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this 
day  six  months. 

Sm  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  seconding  the  Amendment,  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Marylebone  (Sir  Thomas 
Chambers)  had  not  in  «ny  way  met  the 
arg^uments  which  were  so  strongly  urged 
against  the  BiU  in  that  House  last  year, 
and  had  not  attempted  to  show  that  they 
were  unfounded  m  fact  and  did  not 
represent  the  feelings  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  Last  year 
it  was  contended  that  the  women  of 
England  generally  were  decidedly  adverse 
to  the  measure ;  and  an  hon.  Member 
from  the  sister  country  (Mr.  Maguire), 
whose  loss  they  all  deplored,  then  earn- 
estly and  ably  maintamed  that  the  feel- 
ing against  it  in  Lreland  was  almost 
universal.  Those  statements  had  not  been 
answered  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber that  day.  He  (Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson)  had  himself  that  day  presented 
a  Petition  signed  by  a  number  of  ladies 
who  professed  to  represent  the  senti- 
ments of  a  large  section  of  the  women  of 
this  country,  and  who  took  a  very  strong 
and  decided  view  in  opposition  to  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 
He  had  received  a  letter  frt>m  a  lady 
who  spoke  on  behalf  of  a  large  circle,  in 
which  she  said  that  she  had  been  sur- 
prised at  the  intensity  of  the  aversion 
which  had  been  expressed  by  some  of 
her  fem£de  friends,  and  said  she  could 
scarcely  conceive  that  any  woman  could 
approve  the  measure.  They  had  it  from 
a  high  authority  on  the  Ministerial  side 
that  the  proposed  change  would  be  se- 
riously immical  to  the  best  interests  of 
domestic  life.  In  1870  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor (Lord  Hatherley)  said  that  by 
such  legislation  thev  would  drive  out  99 
sisters-in-law  out  of  a  hundred  from  be- 
reaved families,  and  give  a  step-mother 
to  the  children  in  the  hundreth  instance, 
and  that  he  did  not  think  that  much 
would  have  been  gained  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children.  It  had  been  said  that 
that  was  a  poor  man's  question ;  so  far 
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Boyal  QozmoUsioa  by /those  ^hose  in-> 
tarest  it  vaa. clearlj.  to*  show* &a^  ihoae 
inaniAgd&  had  be^  largely  entered  into 
aaumg  the  people^  andespeeiallir  amo&g 
the  poor,  entirely  failed  te  eet&Uiah  tiiiat 
propoBitiQB.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that 
out  o£  a  limited  number  of  marriages, 
1,600  had /bean- eontraoted  by  jJartiefl 
above  the*  elaaa  of  poor,;  and  only  40 
eases  were  produced  where  the  oontraotn 
ing  parties  wete  poor-people.  On  ^s 
argument  ol  its  oeing  ^  poor  mim's 
question,  Jjord  Holih^ej's  knguage 
waa  esQcee^ngly  strong.  '  He  saidith&t 
of  all  i^e  bypoorisy  ia  oonAeotion  with 
the  subject  of  whidi  he  had  ever  heard 
nothing  was  so  monstroud  as  to  speak  of 
the  questicm  as  mainly  affecting  tlie  poor 
man;  he  knew,  he  added,  something 
about  the  poor,  and  there  was  no  (dass 
in  the  .community  who  would  be  less 
affected  by  such  a  Bin  as  tibbe  present. 
That  was  a  rery  decided  statement,  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Mary* 
lebone  had,  he  was  bound  to  say,  brought 
forward  no  faats  to  contradict  it.  But 
what  he  olnected  to  as  much  as  anything 
was  that  the  Bill  dealt  with  only  one 
part  of  the  subject.  If  the  marriage 
law  in  as  far  as  it  related  to  degrees  of 
affinity  was  wrong,  then  it  was  wrong 
on  more  points  than  that  under  disena^ 
sion,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man ought  to  have  moved  for  a  Com- 
mittee or  a  Commission  to  inqinre  into 
the  whole  matter.  The  measure  x>ro^ 
po0ed  to  the  House  had  not  always  been 
in  the  form  it  now  assumed.  Inl849ilie 
Bill  that  was  brought  in  for  the  puipoeie 
legalised  marriage  not  only  wiw  a  de« 
ceaaed  wife's  sister,  but,  going  a. step 
farther,  with  a  man's  niece.  Thait  £aot 
iSumished  an  in<Hoation  that,  if  the 
"bard-and-Hast  line"  which  was  now 
established  were  relaxed  there  was  no 
knowing  where  to  stop;  they  must  goon 
relaxing  until  they  broke  down  every 
restrktion.  Looking  bade  on  the  debate 
on  ^e  measure  of  1849,  he  found  that 
several  hon.  Members  of  great  weight 
and  autborily  took  part  in.  the  discussion ; 
and  the  present  Prime  Minister,  speaking 
in  oppo^on  to  it,  pronoimced  the  ques«- 
tion  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
— adding  that  if  the  Bill  were  to  pass, 
tho  oonsequenoe  would  be  that  the  whole 
religious  belief  of  tiie  subject  would  be 
brought  under  the  action:  of  a  vote  of 
Parliament,,  and  that  it  must,  theartf  ore, 
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be.reigai^ded  as  most* dori^rous  to' our 
cbndoientiQUS  fioeedokn.  The  rig&t  h6nj 
Qentltaiaii  {uDoeeded  to  ai^  where  such 
legislation '  was  i/9  step  when  it  passed 
the  definite  line  '  which  had  for  matasy 
eenturieS'been 'obseiTed  by  the  uniform 
pradtice  bft Christendom?  /fiuoh;  were 
the  opiniens)  espressed  in  1B49  by  the 
right  hon.  (SFentieman..  Hie  had,  it  seemed, 
now  dianged'his  opmion^  andfhe  (6ii 
HeUiy'  JBelwinnlbbetaon)^  wbs  curious 
to  know  on  idiat  grounds,  i  >  Me  hopedi 
howlesreE,  the  Hobbo' would  >  act  mpon  thef 
opiiuons^ihe}  rlghtihouuiGeatleman  ex«> 
pressed >  before  >  he  "^as  ^Prime  IMinister,' 
and  would  remember  tiie>  words  he  Itsed 
upon  that  occasion^  that*— 

"  The  House  «f  Commons  would  dK>  aU  that 
in  than  lay  to  nyjintain  the  Btriotaess  o|  ih^ 
obUgations  ot  mam^e^  ajad  the  purity, ol  the 
hallowed  sphere  of  domestic  life." — [3  Mansard, 
cVi.682.]   ■  1  -- 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
liie  word  ''  now,"  and  at  Hie  end  of  the 
Question  td  add  the  words  '*  upon  this 
day  sijr  monttis."-— (ifr.  Btr^itfdrd  Hope.) 

Mr.  ANDBBSM?  i  When  this  ques- 
laonoame  before  t^  House  fbur  years 
ago  I  made  a  few  observations  tLpon  it 
fbr  t^  purpose  of  contradicting  asser- 
tions that  had  been  made,  that  public 
opinion  in  Scotland  was  much  (^posed 
to  this  Bill.  Sin^  <&en  I  have  always 
abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
debate,  for  I  liiought  it  uiknecessary  for 
any  great  number  of  Members  to  speak, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  new  to  say. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  to-day  about 
various  countries  in  which  this  law 
exists.  These  were  Continental '  coun- 
tries ;  but  nothing  has  becta  said  about 
one'  great  nation  kindred  to  oxir  own 
in  btimny  rei^>eotB,  kindred  in  feeling, 
kindred  in  religion,  in  which  these  mar- 
riages are  considered  not  only  unobjec- 
tionabie,  but  are  considered  the  most 
proper  marriages  any  man  caii  make  if 
his  deoeaifed  ^fe  happens  ix>  httre  left  a 
family^  When  I  went  to  Ainerica  not 
long  ago,  an  interesting  book  called 
"Hannahi''  by  the  authoir  of  **John 
Haltfax;"  had  been  publishied  ib  the 
United  Btates.  The  story  of  that  book 
hinges  on  the'  iniquities  of  our  present 
law^  and  I  wai  asked  by  many  ladies, 
whetherin  the  old  countiy  such  barbarous 
laws  wdre  still  in  existence.  They 
thougkt  these  laws  had  been  repealed 
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many  years  ago.  Wlien  I  told  them 
that  these  laws  were  in  existence,  that 
in  vain  we  had  attempted  for  many  years 
to  get  rid  of  them,  1  was  met  simply 
with  ridicule  at  our  having  such  pre- 
posterous restrictions  on  the  marriage 
law.  I  happened  to  visit  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  West,  and  found  living 
there  a  gentleman  and  a  young  lady, 
the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  wno  was 
taking  charge  of  the  children.  That 
young  lady  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  die  was  doing  anything  wrong,  nor 
had  anyone  else  such  an  idea,  and  she 
was  visited  by  everybody.  Under  that 
arrangement,  therefore,  there  was  no 
wide  change  in  the  social  position  of 
a  deceased  wife's  sister.  In  America 
there  was  no  such  feeling  against  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  occupying  that 
position  in  her  brother-in-law's  house. 
Since  that  time  these  two  had  been 
married,  and  they  now  occupy  a  leading 
position  in  the  city  where  they  lived, 
without  the  slightest  slur  upon  them. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity (Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  made  a 
stronfi^  point  of  the  fact,  as  he  asserted, 
that  m  all  Continental  countries  where 
this  law  exists  there  is  likewise  the  lati- 
tude for  a  niece  to  marry  her  unde. 
Why  did  the  hon.  Member  confine  him- 
self to  Continental  countries  in  using 
the  argument  ?  Merely  because  he 
thought  there  was  a  lower  tone  in  those 
Continental  countries,  and  that  might 
help  his  argument  a  little.  Why  did  he 
not  go  to  the  Colonies  or  to  America, 
where  the  people  are  of  kindred  race 
and  religion,  and  see  what  exists  there  ? 
From  that  we  might  form  some  judg- 
ment of  what  would  be  likely  to  take 
place  here,  better  than  we  could  from 
the  example  of  Continental  countries. 
Well,  in  ijnerica,  where  it  has  long  been 
considered  the  most  proper  marriage  a 
man  can  make,  nobody  ever  heard  of  a 
man  wanting  to  marry  his  niece,  or  a 
woman  her  uncle.  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Essex  refer  to  the  arguments  in  1849. 
Does  the  hon.  Baronet  suppose  that  the 
world  stands  still?  He  miffht  as  well 
suppose  that  the  sun  would  stand  still 
for  20  hours  as  public  opinion  for  20 
years.  Public  opmion  on  this  question 
has  been  chanffea  in  a  shorter  time  than 
iliat.  In  ScoUand,  no  doubt,  20  years 
ago  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against 
this  change,  but  there  is  no  such  feeling 
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now.  I  believe  that  the  Scotch  Church 
has  entirely  abandoned  opposition  to  the 
question,  and  has  given  up  the  religious 
ground;  it  is  regarded  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  expediency  now,  and  nothing 
else.  Public  opinion  is  growing  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  I  have  known 
a  Presbytery  of  the  Scotch  Established 
Church,  boti[i  clergy  and  elders,  passing 
resolutions  in  favour  of  the  Bill ;  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Sir  Thomas 
Chambers)  has  also  told  us  of  many 
Churches  petitioning  in  its  favour ;  but 
the  Churches  do  not  altogether  represent 
the  state  of  public  feeling.  The  Churches 
may  give  a  negative  support,  but  will 
not  te^e  the  trouble  to  express  it.  I  can 
only  say  that  public  opinion  in  Scotland, 
so  far  as  I  can  interpret  it,  is  entirely  in 
fSavour  of  this  Bill. 

Me.  GEEGOEY  said,  he  must  pro- 
test against  seeking  arguments  in  Ame- 
rica in  favour  of  an  alteration  of  our 
marriage  law — ^he  hoped  that  it  would 
be  long  before  we  adopted  a  system 
which  £ere  led  to  so  much  confusion  in 
its  social  and  reli^ous  relations.  He 
rose,  however,  chieny  to  address  himself 
to  the  retrospective  action  of  the  Bill, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  would  af- 
fect the  rights  of  property.  The  Bill 
proposed  not  only  to  legalize  future 
marriages  of   this  description,  but   it 

E reposed  that  all  past  marriages  should 
e  legalized,  and  the  issue  placed  in  the 
same  position,  as  segards  social  etatue, 
as  if  the  marriage  of  the  parents  had 
been  leg^  from  the  beginning.  Further 
on  it  was  soueht  by  Clause  3  to  provide 
for  the  dif&cmty  which  arose  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rights  of  property,  which 
had  taken  effect  under  the  exisling  law, 
and  which  the  Bill,  if  it  passed,  would,  of 
course,  seriously  compromise.  It  was 
accordingly  proposed  that  so  far  as  the 
BiU  related  to  any  marriage  with  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister  which  had  already 
been  contracted,  it  should  not  invalidate 
any  right,  dignity,  or  title  of  honour, 
or  any  estate,  legal  or  equitable  in 
land,  chattels,  or  effects,  which  miffht 
have  been  vested  in  any  persons  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  any 
bond  fide  instrument  which  might  have 
been  executed.  By  that  means  it  was 
sought  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  to 
which  he  was  adverting.  But  ex  pat 
facto  legislation  should  only  be  resorted 
to  on  me  strongest  grounds  of  justice, 
and  upon  such  grounds  the  present  mea- 
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sure  failed  to  entitle  itself  to  support. 
If  the  grounds  for  the  proTision  iniioh 
he  had  mentioned  were  just  and  sub- 
stantial, why  should  they  be  made  ap- 
plicable merely  to  the  social  Btatua  of 
tiie  parties  concerned?  If  they  were 
just  in  the  one  case,  they  were  equally 
just  in  the  other.  When  children  now 
illegitimate  saw  themselves  restored  by 
the  Legislature  to  the  rights  of  legiti- 
macy, would  they  regard  it  as  fair  that 
persons  having  previously  only  a  contin- 
gent interest  in  the  property  of  their 
parents  should  deprive  them  of  that 
property  ?  Again,  in  reference  to  pro- 
perty held  by  women  in  their  own  right, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  validity  or  in- 
validity of  these  marriages,  the  right  of 
the  husband's  creditors  would  be  seri- 
OTisly  affected,  and  many  difficulties 
would  arise.  It  was  clear  that  the 
framers  of  the  measure  foimd  themselves 
driven  into  contradictions  and  anoma- 
lies from  which  they  found  it  impossible 
to  escape. 

Me.  O'REILLT  DEASE  rose  to  urge 
upon  the  House  the  facts  that  marriages 
or  this  kind  were  approved  of  in  the 
Church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  that 
this,  the  largest  body  of  Christians,  was 
in  favour  of  the  BiU — and  he  had  been 
u^^  by  many  Boman  Catholic  divines  of 
eminence  to  support  it.  The  hon.  Member 
having  referrea  to  instances  of  great  hard- 
ship to  individuals  caused  by  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  concluded  by  pressing 
the  House  not,  by  preserving  an  unjust 
law,  which  was  disobeyed  by  many  most 
respectable  persons,  when  from  social 
motives  they  felt  such  marriages  were 
desirable  for  them,  to  induce  in  the 
people  a  tendency  to  treat  with  laxity 
the  institution  of  marriage,  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  social  state. 

Mr.  HEYGATE  thought  tiie  Bill, 
while  it  settied  nothing,  would  unsettie 
everything,  and  fixed  no  logical  stand- 
point for  the  future ;  and  it  dealt  with 
only  one  out  of  several  prohibitions 
against  marriage.  All  were  agreed,  he 
believed,  that  it  was  expedient  there 
should  be  a  law  declaring  that  within 
certain  degrees  of  kindred  marriages 
should  not  be  permitted ;  but  it  was  de- 
sirable to  have  some  principle  laid  down 
on  the  subject  which  should  be  intel- 
ligible to  the  common  sense  of  the 
country.  That  was  the  principle  on 
which  the  mairiage  law  now  rested. 
We  had  two  principles  of  prohibition — 


prohibitions  of  consanguinity  and  pro- 
hibitions of  affinity.  With  respect  to 
consanguinity  there  was  one  sim^e  rule 
on  wmch  all  the  prohibitions  were 
foimded — that  a  man  might  not  marry 
the  descendants  of  his  father  and  mother, 
or  a  woman  the  descendants  of  her  father 
or  mother.  Then,  as  to  prohibitions  of 
affinity,  the  law  laid  down  that  a  man 
and  woman  by  marrying  assumed  each 
other's  relationships,  the  wife's  sister 
becoming  the  husband's  sister,  and  the 
husband's  brother  the  wife's  brother, 
and  marriages  were  not  permitted  within 
nearer  degrees  of  affinity  than  those  of 
consanguinity.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
convince  an  objector  of  the  reason  for 
any  particular  prohibition ;  but  the  law, 
as  a  whole,  rested  on  an  intelligible 
principle,  and  to  tamper  with  it  in  one 
point  might  undermine  the  whole.  He 
was  surprised  the  advocates  of  women's 
rights  did  not  insist  on  the  wife  being 
able  to  marry  her  husband's  brother; 
and  though  the  supporters  of  the  Bill 
disclaimed  any  desire  for  ftirther  relaxa- 
tion, it  was  a  fact  that  in  Australia  mar- 
riage with  a  wife's  niece  was  permitted. 
If  they  infringed  upon  the  principles 
now  acted  upon,  they  would  quickly  go 
on  until  they  unsettied  the  wnole  mar- 
riage law.  The  Westminster  Confession 
disapproved  these  unions ;  and  a  state- 
ment signed  by  leading  members  of  aU 
the  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotiand  went 
to  show  that  the  people  of  that  coimtry 
were  opposed  to  the  BiU.  As  to  the 
Boman  Catholics,  the  late  Mr.  Maguire, 
whose  loss  was  so  much  deplored,  stated 
that  outside  a  lunatic  asylum  he  did  not 
believe  500  women  in  Lreland  favoured 
the  measure ;  jind  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land the  same  feeling  notoriously  pre- 
vailed. It  was  quite  misleading  to  re- 
present the  Act  of  1835  as  the  first 
prohibition  of  these  marriages,  for  they 
were  previously  voidable,  and  that  Act 
simply  made  them  ipso  facto  void.  The 
difficulty  experienced  to-day  in  forming 
a  House,  the  scanty  attendance,  and  the 
fiasco  in  which  the  attempted  indignation 
meeting  in  8t.  James's  Hall  resulted, 
showed  the  absence  of  any  strong  feeling 
on  this  question  out-of-doors ;  and  be- 
fore such  a  change  was  sanctioned  its 
advocates  were  bound  to  point  out  a 
logical  stand-point  for  resistance  to  far- 
ther relaxations.  Horace — as  much  a 
philosopher  as  a  poet — ^had  told  us— 
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<<  Foecunda  culpse  sfiecula  nuptias 
FrimCiin  inquinavere,  et  ffenus,  et  domos. 
Hoc  font©  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  populumque  fluxit ;" 

and  as  then,  so  now,  to  tamper  with 
the  marriage  law  wonld  have  disastrous 
results. 

Mb.  MILLEE  said,  he  should  not 
have  risen  to  address  the  House  on  this 
question,  had  it  not  been  for  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson)  as  to  the  Scotch 
feeling  on  this  matter.  No  doubt  when 
a  Member  spoke  of  the  feeling  of  Scot- 
land on  a  question  of  this  kind,  he  spoke 
only  from  his  own  knowledge.  Now,  he 
(Mr.  Miller)  did  not  know  what  the 
feeling  mi^ht  be  in  Glasgow,  but  he 
did  know  tnat  generally  over  Scotland 
the  feeling,  as  he  imderstood  it,  had  been 
very  decidedly  against  this  change.  As 
to  the  statement  that  the  Established 
Church  had  g^yen  up  this  point,  he  did 
not  know  how  to  believe  it;  but,  for 
himself,  he  was  connected  with  one  of 
the  large  Presbyterian  bodies  there,  and 
he  knew  they  were  out-and-out  against 
this  change.  T^e  other  large  Presby- 
terian bodies — ^the  United  (%urch,  l^e 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Eeformed 
Church — he  believed  that  all  these 
bodies  were  distinctly  against  the  change. 
He  had  been  largely  connected  with  &e 
labouring  classes,  and  certainly  he  had 
never  heard  frt>m  them  that  they  were 
in  favour  of  the  change,  and  he  believed 
if  Scotlcmd  was  polled  from,  one  end  to 
the  other  the  large  majority  of  the 
people  would  be  foimd  decidedly  a^^ainst 
it.  He  should  look  upon  the  passmg  of 
the  Bill  with  great  alarm.  It  would 
alter  the  whole  family  relations  of  the 
country.  The  sisters  of  the  wife  were 
now  admitted  freely  into  the  house,  and 
they  were  looked  upon  as  the  sisters  of 
the  husband,  and  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  the  matter;  but  if  the  law  were 
changed  disturbance  would  be  carried 
into  families  where  there  was  now 
nothingbutpeace. 

Mb.  HINDE  PALMER  said,  he  sup- 
ported the  proposal  of  this  Bill,  but  he 
had  done  so  chiefly  in  the  interest  of 
persons  in  the  lower  ranks.  He  had  not 
sympathy  with  those  of  the  upper  ranks 
who  deliberately  violated  the  law ;  but 
the  position  of  the  lower  classes  was 
different.  To  them  marriages  of  this 
description  were  almost  a  necessity,  and 
the  connection  already  existed  in  nume- 
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reus  cases  without  the  sanction  of  any 
marriage  at  all.  The  experience  of 
eminent  clergymen  like  Dr.  Hook  and 
Dr.  Yaughan  among  large  working  class 
communities  had  led  them  to  advocate 
the  change.  Dr.  Yaughan  affirming  that 
an  arbitrary  hindrance  to  the  leg^  xmion 
of  persons  so  related  resulted  as  a  certain 
alternative  in  their  illegal  union.  He 
should  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
support  the  Bill. 

Colonel  BERESFORD,  in  opposing 
the  Bill,  lamented  the  loss  which  those 
with  whom  he  acted  on  the  present  oc- 
casion had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Maguire.  The  absence  of  Petitions  horn 
the  women  of  England  showed  how  this 
Bill  was  viewed  amongst  those  who  were 
most  deeply  interested  in  it.  He  opposed 
the  Bill  upon  the  Divine  law,  as  laid 
down  in  Leviticus  and  in  the  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  He  objected  also  to  the  Bill 
as  being  a  retrospective  one,  and  lega- 
lizing ti^iat  which  when  done  was  con- 
tary  to  law.  He  should  decidedly  vote 
ag^ainst  it. 

Sm  THOMAS  CHAMBERS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  been  challenged  to  show 
that  the  women  of  England  were  in 
favour  of  the  Bill ;  he  would  therefore 
remind  the  House  that  numerous  Peti- 
tions—one from  Birmingham  signed  by 
upwards  of  2,000  women — had  been  pre- 
sented in  its  favour.  He  denied  that  it 
would  lower  the  general  tone  of  morals, 
and  the  prevalence  of  objectionable 
unions  in  countries  where  marriage  of 
this  kind  were  allowed  was  not  attribu- 
table to  such  allowance,  but  to  a  low  tone 
of  morals. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  126;  Noes 
87:  Majority  39.  ^ 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  io^ 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  next. 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY  ACT 

(1870)  AMENDMENT  (No.  2)  BH^L. 
(Mr,  Staveley  Sill,  Mr.  JRaikfs,  Mr.  (hldney.) 

[bill  24.]    SEOOKD  aEABmo. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  read. 

Me.  STAVELET  HILL,  in  movinfl^ 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  secona 
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time,  explained  that  its  puipose  was  to 
remedy  a  defect  in  tlie  Act  of  1870  by 
which  an  ante-nuptial  debt  conld  not  be 
recovered  either  m>m  the  husband  or  the 
We,  if  the  latter  had  no  property  settled 
to  her  separate  use.  A  woman  keeping 
a  roadside  inn,  and  indebted  in  the  sum 
of  £30  or  £40  to  her  maltster,  having 
married,  both  she  and  her  husband  re- 
vised to  pay,  and  an  eminent  pleader, 
Mr.  Dodgson,  had  been  obliged  to  inform 
the  maltster  that  the  debt  was  barred  by 
the  Act.  Six  or  eight  similar  cases  had 
occurred  within  las  own  knowledge. 
Hie  Bill  would  enable  the  husband  and 
wife  to  be  sued  for  an  ante-nupti£d  debt ; 
but  would  enable  the  former  to  plead 
that  he  received  no  assets  with  his  wife, 
or  not  assets  to  the  extent  of  the  debt, 
in  which  case  he  would  not  be  liable,  or 
liable  only  to  tiie  extent  of  the  assets 
received. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Staveley  JSill.) 

Mb.  HINDE  palmer  said,  he  had 
himself  introduced  a  Bill  which  would 
remedy  both  this  and  other  defects  of 
the  Act,  which  were  attributable  to  the 
alterations  made  in  the  measure  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  had  arranged  with 
his  hon.  and  leamedFriend  (Mr.  Staveley 
Hill)  that  after  this  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  the  Committee  should  be 
postponed  to  enable  him  (Mr.  Hinde 
Palmer)  to  bring  on  the  second  reading 
of  his  own  Bill.  He  had  done  that  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  House  from 
the  trouble  of  having  a  discussion  twice 
over  on  the  same  question. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  in  assenting  to  the  second  reading 
he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
he  pledged  himself  only  to  this  proposed 
alteration  of  the  law.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  partictdar  point  upon 
which  it  was  now  proposed  to  legislate 
was  a  blot  on  the  statute;  but  there 
were  other  matters  connected  with  the 
existiiig  law  which  also  demanded  legis- 
lation. It  appeared  to  him  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Staveley  Hill) 
would  find  his  BiU  unnecessary  when 
the  measure  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Lincoln  was  submitted  to 
the  House. 

Mb.  GREGORY  hoped  that  a  copy 
of  the  Bill  woidd  be  placed  in  the  han<ii9 


of  Members  some  time  before  it  was 
again  brought  before  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Friday  21st  February. 


STAKDING  OBDEBS. 

Select  Committee  on  Standing  Orders  iunni' 
nated :  —  Colonel  "Wilson  Patten,  Viscount 
Cbichton,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dodson,  Mr.  Hen- 
let,  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  Sir  Graham 
Montgomery,  The  0' Conor  Don,  Mr.  Scour- 
field,  and  Air.  Whitbread. 


SELECTION. 

Committee  of  Selection  nominated :  —  Mr. 
Dodson,  Sir  Graham  Montgomery,  The 
O'CoNOR  Don,  Mr.  Scourfield,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standing  Orders. 


GAME  LAWS. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  consider  the 
Game  Laws  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a 
view  to  their  amendment,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  Laws  for  the  protection  of  Deer  in  Scotland, 
with  reference  to  their  general  bearing  upon  the 
interests  of  the  community:" — Committee  to 
consist  of  Twenty-one  Members : — Mr.  Hunt, 
Sir  George  Grey,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Bbach,  Mr.  M'Combie,  ^Ir. 
Rowland  Winn,  Sir  John  Trelawny,  IVIr. 
Clare  Read,  Mr.  Cowper,  Mr.  Sturt,  IVIr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Cameron,  Mr.  M'Laoan,  Lord 
Elcho,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  Viscount  Mahon, 
Mr.  Sherlock,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbbtson, 
Mr.  WiNTERBOTHAM,  Mr.  Muntz,  and  Mr. 
Pell  : — ^Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records ;  Five  to  be  the  quorum. 


EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  AND  DEAF-MTJTB 
GHILDBEN  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Wheelhouse,  Bill  for 
making  further  provision  for  the  Education  of 
Blind  and  Deaf-Mute  Children,  ordered  to  bo 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Wheelhouse  and  Mr. 
Mellor. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  53.] 


METBOPOUS    BIJILDINQS    ACT    AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Dr.  Brewer,  Bill  to  repeal  the 
fifty-fifth  Section  of  the  Act  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years  of  Victoria,  chapter  eighty-four 
(l£e  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act),  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  for  human 
food,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Dr.  Brewer, 
Mr.  W.  M.  ToRRENS,  Mr.  M' Arthur,  and  Mr. 
Locke. 

'Biilpretentedf  and  road  the  fiirst  time.  [Bill  54.] 

House  adjourned  at  Four  o'clock. 
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HOUSE      Of      LOEDS, 
Thursday,  ISth  February,  1873. 

MINUTES.] — ^Representative  Peer  for  Ire- 
land— Lord  Crofton,  v.  Lord  Clarina,  de- 
ceased. 

Public  Bills — First  Seadinff — Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  (14). 

Second  Meadittg — Tiirks  and  Caicos  Islands*  (2). 

SUPREME  COURT  OP  JUDICATURE 

BILL. 
BILL  PBESENTED.      FIRST  BEADIKO. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE,  wlio  had 
^ven  Notice,  To  caU  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
including  provision  for  the  trial  of  Ap- 
peals, said :  My  Lords,  in  Her  Majesty's 
Gracious  Speech  your  Lordships  were 
recently  told  that  your  attention  would 
be  invited  to  the  subject  of  the  formation 
of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  in- 
cluding provision  for  the  trial  of  Apx>eals ; 
and  it  was  stated  that  this  was  one  of 
the  le^slative  subjects  of  importance 
which  nave  already  been  brought  under 
your  notice  in  various  forms  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  My  Lords,  it  is  probably 
a  universal  law — certainly  it  is  a  general 
law — concerning  all  legislative  matters 
of  importance  m  this  country  that  they 
depend  on  the  gradual  formation  of  a 
sound  public  opinion,  founded  on  expe- 
rience ;  and  if  that  is  true  with  regard 
to  any  class  of  measures,  it  is  emphati- 
cally true  of  those  measures  which  relate 
to  improvements  or  amendments  in  the 
law.  My  Lords,  of  all  our  institutions, 
there  are  none  which  excite  a  greater,  a 
more  natural,  or  a  more  profound  interest 
than  those  which  relate  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  None  tend  more  to 
bind  togetner  the  whole  fabric  of  society, 
and  none  are  held  in  more  general  and 
just  estimation  and  reverence  by  the 
people.  And,  my  Lords,  it  may  be  for 
this  very  reason  that  public  opinion  on 
these  subjects  is  of  somewhat  slow 
growth,  and  that  they  are  relegated  to  a 
more  serene  region  tiian  that  ordinarily 
devoted  to  polemical  and  political  con- 
tests. AU  classes  of  men  feel  that  they 
have  a  j^articular  interest  in  having 
these  subjects  dealt  with  on  sound  and 
right  principles,  and  therefore  passion 
and  excitement  have  but  little  place  in 
the  consideration  of  such  matters.  In- 
deed, there  is  almost  a  difficulhr  in  the 
way  of  those  who  endeavour  to  aeal  with 


them,  arising  ^om  the  fact  that  there  is 
not,  perhaps,  enough  popular  interest 
usually  aroused  to  command  at  all  times, 
amid  the  multiplicity  of  business  which 
has  to  be  discharged  and  the  greater 
excitement  that  attends  much  of  it, 
the  amount  of  momentum  which  is 
needful  to  carry  great  measures  of  re- 
form through  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Time,  therefore,  is  required — and,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  it  is  good  that  time  should 
be  required — ^to  bring  opinion  on  these 
subjects  to  the  maturity  necessary  for 
sound  legislation.  On  this  particular  sub- 
ject it  has  been  growing  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  During  many  years 
that  opinion  has  been  forming  among 
the  most  educated  and  enlightened  classes 
of  society  —  in  your  Lordships*  House 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
particularly  among  those  who  are  most 
conversant  with  the  administration  of 
justice.  This  being  so,  my  Lords,  un- 
less I  encourage  in  myself  too  much 
hope,  I  venture  to  think  opinion  has 
now  reached  a  point  which  wiU  enable 
us  to  grapplet.with  this  great  subject. 

And,  my  Lords,  as  the  subject  is 
so  large,  perhaps  the  short  retrospect 
which  I  intend  to  make  by  way  of  pre- 
paration for  a  statement  of  the  plan 
which  I  have  to  lay  before  your  Lord- 
ships may  not  be  superfluous.  I  will 
not  go  further  back  them  six  years  from 
this  time,  when,  the  subject  having  re- 
ceived some  notice  in  a  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  I,  in  ''another  place,"  had  the 
honour  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  our  judicial  institutions.  It  had 
occurred  to  me  that  there  wore  many 
evils  and  inconveniences  which  had  gra- 
dually been  accumulating — and  which 
had  made  themselves  more  and  more 
felt — with  the  advancement  of  society, 
and  the  increase  of  legal  business  con- 
sequent thereon,  owing  to  the  separation 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  our  different  Supe- 
rior Courts.  I  took  the  liberty  of  statins^ 
at  that  time  the  views  I  had  formed  both 
of  the  evils  actually  experienced  and  of 
the  possible  remedies.  My  Lords,  I 
may  be  excused  for  repeating  to  your 
Lordships  what  I  then  said,  and  what  I 
believe  to  be  no  less  true  now  with  re- 
spect to  those  evils  —  that  they  were 
not  due  to  any  shortcomings  on  the 
part  of  those  learned  and  admirable  men 
who  administer  justice  in  our  Courts. 
Whatever  is  faulty  rests  wifh  the  system 
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itself,  and  not  with  the  men  vha  ad- 
minieter  it.  Indeed,  but  for  tlie  fact 
that  ve  have  had  such  men  we  should 
have  been  much  less  able  to  OTercome 
the  growing  difficidties  connected  witii 
the  Bjatem ;  and  that,  perhaps,  is  the  beet 
and  clearest  proof  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
Tiewed  and  in  some  respects  changed  and 
improved.  What  I  then  suggested  was 
not  without  fruit.  My  noble  and  learned 
Friend  who  was  then  Lord  Chancellor 
(Xjord  ChelmsfordV  and  who  is  now  pre- 
sent in  your  Lordships'  House,  thought  it 
right  to  appo^  a  Commission  to  inqnire 
into  the  wnplFof  this  large  and  import- 
ant snbj^.  A  better  Commission  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  fonn,  whether 
having  regard  to  its  general  composition, 
or  to  the  personal  qualifications  of  the 
learned  men  of  which  it  was  composed. 
That  Commission  entered  upon  its  la- 
bours with  a  strong  deeize  to  perform  its 
duties  to  ll^jg^M^S^'^tage,  and  de- 
voted itselnolsSvSSH  ^freat  eamestnegs . 
Under  the  presideucy  of  two  successive 
Lord  C^Ug^<9^  (Lord  Cairns  and  Lord 
Hadiim^'  it  -occupied  a  considerable 
time  in  tito  consideration  of  various  points 
connected  with  the  subject.  One  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  who  presided  over  that 
Commission  was  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Hatherley),  whose  absence 
on  this  occasion  all  your  Lordships  regret 
on  account  of  the  cause ;  but  I  am  glad 
to  think  that  regret  may  be  tempered  by 
tlie  pleasure  we  all  feel  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  it  will  not  be  very 
long  before  he  will  be  again  able  to 
contribute  his  valuable  asaiBtance  to  our 
discussions.  My  Lords,  not  only  was 
the  Commission  composed  of  persons 
highly  qualified  to  form  sound  opinions 
on  tluB  subject,  but  it  had  the  further 
advantage  of  receiving  asaistanoe  of  a 
very  valuable  kind  from  different  legftl 
bodies  throughout  the  country.  The 
of  the  Metropolis, 
iw  Societies,  and 
other  large  pro- 
id  the  matter,  and 
ributions  of  prac- 
as  to  enable  the 
3nect  views  as  to 
lions  of  those  best 
iduct  of  l^al  pro- 
sion  made  its  first 
efore  it  did  so  one 
step  in  advance  had  been  taken  by  the 
LegiaUtuie,  which  t«nded  to  introduce  a 
Dew  dement  into  the  question.    In  1868 
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three  additional  Judges  were  appointed 
in  consequence  of  the  alteration  made  in 
the  law  with  respect  to  the  trial  of  Elec- 
tion Petitions.  The  Commission,  as  I 
havesaid,  reportodin  1869.  They  recom- 
mended latge  and  important  changes, 
the  general  principles  of  which,  I  ven- 
ture to  aay,  both  at  the  time  and  since, 
have  commended  themselves  to  public 
opinion.  Those  recommendations  have 
been  before  the  pubUc  now  for  three  or 
four  years.  There  has  been,  therefore, 
ample  time  to  consider  them,  and  to 
point  out  anything  which  might  be  con- 
sidered erroneous  in  the  views  put  for- 
ward by  the  Commission ;  but,  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,  the  result  of  time 
and  consideration  has  been  in  the  most 
material  points  to  confirm  their  conclu- 
sions. Before  I  conclude,  your  Lord- 
ships will  see  that  in  respect  of  some 
points  I  do  not  exactly  adhere  to  the  lines 
the  Commission  laid  down ;  but  the  gene- 
ral scope  of  the  measure  which  I  shall 
lay  on  the  Table  will  be  found  to  have 
been  anticipated  in  those  recommenda- 
tions. TheKeportof  the  Commission  was 
first  followed  in  1870  by  the  introduction 
in  this  House  of  two  Bills  by  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  the  late  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.. My  Lords,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  credit  of 
successful  measures,  when  the  time  comes 
at  which  they  can  be  adopted,  belongs  to, 
those  who  then  introduce  them.  The  pre- 
decoBBOrs  of  those  persons  have  paved  the 
way  for  them,  and  laid  the  founaations  of 
the  superstructure  to  be  afterwards  built. 
The  criticisms  made  on  former  attempts 
at  legislation  are  also  most  useful  to  those 
who  have  to  prepare  such  measures.  I 
desire,  therefore,  my  Lords,  to  express  my 
obligations  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  the  Members  of  your  Lord- 
abips'  House,  and  to  the  eminent  Judges 
and  others,  who  criticised  those  former 
measures  which  were  so  introduced,  and 
pointed  out  the  ways  in  which  they  were 
capable  of  improvement.  My  Lords,  in 
the  Billa  whidi  Lord  Hatherley  intro- 
duced in  1 870  he  adhered  to  the  main  out- 
line of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  did  not  attempt  to  fill  up  that 
outline,  or  to  show,  in  detail,  how  the  ge- 
neral scheme  laid  down  was  to  be  put  into 
operation.  That  was  to  have  been  done 
by  Rules  framed  by  an  authority  which 
itself  was  the  object  of  mudi  criticism ; 
but  the  discuseiouB  which  took  place  in 
reference  to  those  Bills  showed  that,  while 
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there  was  a  favotirable  disposition  to- 
wards the  formation  of  a  High  Court,  it 
was  felt  that  in  a  matter  of  such  import- 
ance it  was  necessary  to  know  how  the 
scheme  was  to  be  worked  out,  and  that 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  skeleton 
scheme  would  not  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. It  was  not  thought  desirable  to 
delegate  to  an  extemed  authority— even 
were  that  authority  itself  beyond  criti- 
cism —  the  momentous  duty  of  framing 
the  whole  working  plan  by  which  the 
scheme  was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  That 
criticism  commended  itself  to  many  of 
thosey  who  were  most  conversant  with 
the  subject ;  but  notwithstanding,  such 
was  the  desire  of  your  Lord^ps — 
especiaUy  of  those  of  your  Lordsnips 
wno  best  understood  the  matter — ^that 
no  impediment  should  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  intended  improvements ; 
though  looking  on  the  scheme  as  an 
imperfect  one,  you  thought  it  the  bet- 
ter course  to  send  those  two  measures 
down  with  your  Lordships'  fiat  on  them 
to  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  rather 
than  leave  room  for  the  supposition 
that  the  een^al  principles  on  which 
they  were  based  had  encountered  your 
Lordships'  disapproval.  They  went 
down  accordingly  to  the  other  House; 
but  they  were  not  Airther  proceeded 
with  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1871,  though  preparations  were  made 
for  re-introducmg  them  in  an  altered 
form,  they  were  not  re-introduced^  But 
in  the  course  of  that  year  further  valu- 
able criticisms  were  made  on  the  mea- 
sures by  my  learned  and  esteemed  Friend 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  by 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  by  others 
of  the  Judges ;  and  progress  was  made 
in  amending  the  scheme.  I  think 
the  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  to 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the  other 
learned  Judges,  for  those  criticisms, 
and  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  the 
assistance  they  have  afforded  me  in 
framing  the  measure  I  am  about  to 
submit  to  your  Lordships.  A  Bill  of 
considerable  practical  importance  was, 
however,  intnxiuced  in  1871.  It  was 
the  one  appointing  four  additional 
Judges,  with  salaries,  to  strengthen  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
One  of  the  sections  of  that  Act  ends 
with  this  proviso— 

"  Provided  always,  that  they  shall  hold  their 
offices  subject  to  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
hereafter  made  by  Parliament  for  the  oonstitu- 
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tion  of  a  Supremo  Court  of  Appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion." 

That  proviso  shows  that  at  the  time 
that  Act  was  passed  Parliament  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  dealing  with 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  It  shows 
that  when  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  those  additional  Judges  it  conceived 
the  idea  that  it  was  giving  facilities  for 
the  administration  of  justice  which  might 
be  turned  to  account  when  the  subject 
of  Appellate  Jmisdiction  came  to  be  dealt 
with.  My  Lords,  last  year  my  predecessor 
introduced  another  BiU  entirely  confined 
to  the  Final  Appellate  Jurisdiction  as 
exercised  in  your  Lordships'  House  and 
by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Your  Lordships  appointed  a 
Select  Committee  to  consider  that  Bill, 
and  on  the  Beport  of  the  Beleot  Com- 
mittee I  shall  have  something  to  say 
when  I  come  to  that  part  of  the  subject. 
My  Lords,  I  do  not  propose  to  go,  in 
the  first  place,  into  the  question  of  Appel- 
late Jurisdiction.  I  propose  to  deal  with 
the  whole  measure  in  the  natural  order 
— ^tolook,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  general 
administration  of  justice,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  defects  whidi  I  b^eve  to 
exist,  and  the  remedies  by  which  I  pro- 
pose to  remove  them.  Taking  stock, 
men,  by  the  light  which  we  have  ac- 
quired during  the  last  six  years,  I  think 
I  may  say  mere  are  four  points  which 
have  become  settled  points  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  best  understand  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  in  the  mind  of  the  public. 
The  first  relates  to  the  artificial  separa- 
tion of  legal  and  equitable  jurisdictionsy 
such  as  never  did  exist  and  does  not  exist 
in  any  other  coimtry  in  the  world  except 
our  own  and  those  which  have  borrowed 
our  system.  This  artificial  distinction  is 
not  only  imsatLsfactoiy  in  itself,  but  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  possible  inconve- 
nience and  obstruction  to  the  adnunis- 
tration  of  justice  in  its  actual  results. 
There  has  been  a  conviction  that,  what- 
ever else  may  be  done,  we  ought  to  put 
the  finishinff  stroke  to  measures  of  a 
more  partial  character  which  have  Ed- 
ready  been  adopted  in  the  same  direction, 
by  brining  law  and  equity — two  ideas 
not  artifici£d  but  real — into  one  single 
administration  in  the  Superior  Courts  of 
this  realm.  The  second  point  is,  that 
Iwe  must  bring  together  our  many  di- 
ided  Courts  and  divided  jurisdictions 
by  erecting  or  rather  re-erecting — ^for, 
after  all,  there  was  in  the  be^nning 
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of  our  oonstitutioiial  system  one  supreme 
Court  of  Justice  —  a  Supreme  Court 
which,  operating  under  convenient  ar- 
razigements,  and  with  a  sufficient  nimiber 
of  ^dges,  shall  exercise  one  single  undi- 
vided jurisdiction,  and  shall  unite  within 
itself  all  the  jurisdictions  of  all  the  sepa- 
rate Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity 
/x  now  in  existence.  The  third  point  is, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  provide  as  far 
as  possible  for  cheapness,  simplicity,  and 
uniformity  of  procedure.  The  fourth, 
V  that  it  is  necessary  to  improve  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Courts  of  Appeal.  My 
Lords,  I  approach  the  subject  with  the 
advantage  of  all  these  conclusions,  which 
I  venture  to  say  have  received  your 
Lordships'  approoation  and  the  appro- 
bation of  the  public ;  and  I  am  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  profit  by  the  criticisms 
that  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  and  so  to  avoid — or  at  least  to  en- 
deavour to  avoid — the  defects  which  were 
thought  to  exist  in  the  former  attempts 
at  legislation  on  this  great  subject. 

I  propose,  then,  to  ask  your  Lordships 
to  unite  in  one  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature all  the  present  Superior  Courts  of 
Common  Law  and  Equity,  and  also  the 
Probate  and  Divorce  Court,  the  Admi- 
ralty Coxirt,  and  the  London  or  Central 
Ckmrt  of  Bankruptcy.  All  these  Courts 
I  propose  to  have  united  in  one  Supreme 
Court ;  which  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
permanent  branches  or  Divisions:  the 
one  consisting  of  a  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice to  exercise  original  jurisdiction,  and 
also  to  hear  appeals  from  Inferior  Courts : 
the  other  beingaCourtof  Appellate  Juris- 
diction, to  be  called  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
I  will  deal  with  the  Court  of  original 
jurisdiction  in  the  first  place,  and  after- 
wards with  the  Court  of  Appeal.  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  elevate  any  Inferior  Courts  so 
as  to  unite  them  to  the  Superior  Courts ; 
but  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  two  Com- 
mon Law  jurisdictions,  the  Courts  of 
Pleas  of  the  Counties  Palatine  of  Lancas- 
ter and  Durham : — ^they  will  be  merged 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court. 
This  High  Court  will  consist  of  21 
Judges.  Those  Judges  will  be  the  pre- 
sent Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Common  Law,  the  present  Vice  Chan- 
cellors, the  present  Master  of  the  Eolls, 
the  present  Judge  of  Probate  and  Di- 
vorce, and  the  present  Judge  of  Admi- 
ralty, with  the  exception  of  such  three 
of  tiiem  as  Her  Majesty  may  think  fit 


to  remove  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  number  of  the  Judges  whom  I 
have  enumerated  is  24;  but  three  of 
the  Puisne  Judges  are  proposed  to  be 
taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  to  re- 
main there  permanently —  so  that  21 
Judges  will  be  left  for  the  High  Court. 
The  President  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  will  be  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  and — this  is  a  concession  to 
sentiment — ^the  old  historic  titles  of  the 
present  Chiefs  of  the  Common  Law 
Courts  wiU  remain  to  them  as  Presi- 
dents of  Divisions  of  the  Hi^h  Court. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  En^and  will, 
of  course,  retain  his  present  title ;  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  will  be  chiefs 
of  Divisions  with  their  present  titles ; 
but  all  the  remaining  Judges  will  be 
called  "Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice," and  are  to  be  addressed  as  the 
Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law 
at  Westminster  are  now  addressed,  with- 
out any  other  distinction.  So  far  as  the 
measure  to  be  laid  on  your  Lordships' 
Table  goes,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  proposed 
that  21  shall  be  the  number  of  llie  Judges 
of  the  High  Court;  but,  of  course,  if  in  the 
working  of  the  measure  that  number  is 
found  to  admit  of  diminution,  that  might 
be  made  a  subject  of  future  legislation. 
At  present,  it  would  be  premature  to 
assume  that  such  will  be  the  case,  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  such  a  con- 
tingency at  present. 

Passing  from  the  constitution  of  the 
Court,  I  have  now  to  mention  the  next 
important  point — ^naqiely,  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  it  is  to  j^ossess,  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  jurisdiction  is  to 
be  exercised.  This  High  Court  wiU  unite 
the  jurisdictions  of  all  the  present  Courts 
except  the  Courts  of  Appeal — namely, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  of  the 
Probate  and  Divorce  Coxirt,  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  of  the  London  or  Central 
Court  of  Bankruptcy,  of  the  existing 
Courts  of  Pleas  of  the  Coxmties  Palatine 
of  Lancaster  and  Durham,  and  of  the 
Courts  created  by  Commissions  of  Assize ; 
and  I  hope  the  measfrre  which  I  shall 
lay  on  the  Table  will  contain  what  your 
Lordships  will  consider  sufficiently  clear 
and  precise  directions  as  to  the  general 
way  ii^  which  the  legal  and  equitable 
jurisdiction,  so  conferred,  is  to  be  exer- 
cised. 

Those  directions  are  given  under  seven 
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heads.  Firet,  the  Couit  in  all  its  branches 
will  give  effect  to  the  equitable  rights  and 
remedies  of  plaintiffs ;  secondly,  it  will 
do  the  same  with  respect  to  equitable  de- 
•fences  by  defendants;  thircuy,  it  will 
ffiye  effect  to  counter  claims  of  de- 
fendants ;  fourthly,  it  will  take  notice  of 
all  equitable  rights  and  liabilities  of  any 
persons,  appearing  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  any  proceeding ;  fifthly,  it  will 
stay  proceedings,  when  necessary,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Judges  before  whom  an 
action  is  pending,  and  not  by  injunc- 
tions to  be  obtained  from  other  Judges ; 
sixthly,  it  will  give  effect,  subject  to  all 
equities,  to  legal  rights  and  remedies; 
and  lastly,  it  will  deal,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  all  questions  in  controversy  in  one 
and  the  same  suit,  so  as  to  do  complete 
justice  between  the  parties,  and  prevent 
a  multiplicity  of  proceedings. 

It  may  be  asked — though  I  do  not 
think  the  question  would  be  put  by  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject— ^why  not  abolish  at  once  aU  dis- 
tinction between  law  and  equity  ?  I  can 
best  answer  that  by  asking  ano&er  ques- 
tion— Do  you  wish  to  abolish  trusts  ? 
If  trusts  are  to  continue,  there  must  be  a 
distinction  between  what  we  call  a  legal 
estate  and  an  equitable  estate.  The 
legal  estate  is  in  the  person  who  holds 
the  property  for  another ;  the  equitable 
estate  is  in  the  person  beneficially  in- 
terested. The  distinction,  within  certain 
limits,  between  law  and  equity,  is  real 
and  natural,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  what  is  real  and  natural 
ought  to  be  disregarded,  although  under 
our  present  systeta  it  is  often  pushed 
beyond  those  limits.  I  content  myself 
with  saying  that  those  rights  and  reme- 
dies which  belong  to  the  system  of  law 
and  jurisprudence  under  which  we  actu- 
ally live,  and  which'  are  consistent  with 
each  other  should  be  equally  recognized, 
and  effect  given  to  them,  in  all  branches 
of  the  Court.  There  are  some  points, 
however,  in  which,  from  this  division  of 
jurisdiction,  unnecessary  discrepancies 
have  been  introduced  by  reason  of 
arbitrary  rules  established  in  different 
Courts.  They  are  not  very  numerous. 
It  is  possible  that  some  may  have  been 
overlooked :  and  on  the  suggestion  of 
a  high  authority,  I  have  added  in  the  Bill 
general  words  to  provide  that  where  there 
is  any  variance  between  the  rules  of  law 
and  diose  of  equity,  and  the  matter  is 
not  expressly  dealt  with,  the  roles  of 
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equity  shall  prevail.  But  there  are  cases 
in  which  I  think  it  desirable  at  once  to 
legislate  —in  some  respects  to  declare  the 
law,  and  in  some  respects  to  improve  it, 
by  abolishing  distinctions  which  might 
lead  to  confusion.  The  first  alteration  is 
a  rather  important  one.  It  is  proposed 
that  in  the  administration  of  insolvent 
estates  by  the  Court  after  the  death  of 
the  debtor,  substantially  the  rules  appli- 
cable to  bankruptcy  shall  be  adopted. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  estate  of  an  insolvent  debtor  should 
be  adminiBtered  in  one  way  while  he 
is  living  and  in  another  way  when  he 
is  dead.  The  next  is  in  respect  of  limi- 
tation as  to  trusts,  that  the  statutes  of 
limitation  shall  not  apply  between  ex- 
press trustees  and  cestui  que  trusts : 
then  the  distinction  between  legal  and 
equitable  waste  is  to  be  done  away  with. 
Again,  merger  by  law  is  not  to  take 
place  where  an  equitable  interest  con- 
tinues. Mortgagors  in  possession  are  to 
be  allowed  to  sue  in  their  own  names. 
It  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  equitable  and 
not  the  common  law  rule  as  to  stipula- 
tions in  contracts  which  are  in  equity 
deemed  to  be  not  of  the  essence  of 
the  contract ;  to  adopt  the  equitable  rule 
as  to  liability  for  misrepresentation ;  and 
also  to  remove  certain  techniccd  impedi- 
ments, now  existing  in  equity,  in  the 
way  of  applications  for  injimctions  and 
the  appointment  of  receivers  in  certain 
cases.  In  respect  of  collisions  at  sea  it 
is  proposed  to  adopt,  instead  of  a  rule 
which  now  holds  good  in  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  the  rule  of  common  law  as 
to  contributory  fault  or  contributory  neg- 
ligence. The  rule  of  law  is  that  if  the 
plaintiff  is  equally  in  the  wrong  he  cannot 
recover  from  the  defendant,  and  if  the  de- 
fendant is  equally  in  the  wrong  he  can* 
not  recover  from  the  plaintiff.  But  what 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  does  b  this — 11 
two  ships  run  into  each  other  and  both 
go  to  the  bottom,  as  I  imderstand  the 
practice,  the  Court  of  Admiralty  adds  the 
value  of  both  ships  and  then  £vides  the 
total  between  the  two  parties ;  so  that  if 
I  were  the  owner  of  a  ship  worth  only 
£10,000  and  one  of  your  Lordships  was 
the  owner  of  one  worth  £50,000,  you  see 
how  ill  I  should  fare  in  comparison 
with  the  owner  of  the  better  ship  if  both 
vessels  went  down  after  a  collision. 
Then,  as  to  the  custody  of  infants  and 
other  matters  of  conflict,  not  enumerated, 
the  rules  of  equity  are  to  prevail. 
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That,  my  Lords,  brings  me  to  wliat 
may  be  called  the  working  machinery  of 
the  Bill ;  and  here  I  find  myself  in  that 
large  region  which  in  the  other  Bills 
was  left  to  be  defined  by  Bules  to  be 
framed  elsewhere.    Your  Lordships  will 
probably  aeree  with  me  in  thinking  it 
right  to  give  a  power  to  alter  here- 
aner  much  of  what  may  be  here  laid 
down    in    the    Bill  —  to    alter    it    by 
Bules  to  be  maturely  and  deliberately 
made  on  due  consideration,  and  after 
suflEicient  experience.     That    may  be; 
but  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  we 
should  start  with  a  working  scneme,  and 
it  appecLrs  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  do 
that  as  far  as  possible  on  the  face  of  the 
Bill  itself.    In  the  first  place,  when  this 
Bill  comes  into  operation — which  I  pro- 
pose shall  be  in  about  a  year  after  it 
passes,  if  fortunately  it  should  pass — 
and  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  think  it 
,^  will — ^it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  business  which  will  be  t^ien  pending 
in  the  existing  Courts.     Therefore,  we 
have  to  consider  whether  this  business 
should  be  woimd  up  under  the  old  sys- 
tem or  at  once  transferred  to  the  new, 
or  whether  there  should  be  an  option  in 
the  matter.    I   have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  my  mind  is  perfectly  dear 
on  that  subject.    If  all  existing  business 
were  to  be  wound  up  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, I  do  not  know  when  that  would  be 
accomplished,  cmd  I  am  quite  sure  that 
it  would  lead  to  extraordinary  difficulty 
and  confusion.    For  the  same  reason  1 
do  not  think  it  desirable  to  give  any 
option.    But  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
course  which  I  propose  should  not  be 
adopted.     It  is  tnat  of  simply  transfer- 
ring the  business  as  it  may  be  found  to 
the  new  Court  and  dealing  with  it  under 
the  new  system.    When  1  suggest  that, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not 
be  cases  where,  some  mere  formal  step 
only  remaining,  it  would  be  better  to 
have  that  step  completed  under  the  old 
system.    For  instance,  if  all  the  argu- 
ments in  a  case  had  been  heard,  and 
only  the  judgment  remains  to  be  de- 
livered, there  is  no  reason  why  that 
should  not  be  done  imder  the  system  on 
which  the  proceedings  were  commenced. 
And  again,  there  may  be  cases  in  which, 
after  judgment  delivered,  it  has  to  be 
passea  or  entered,   or   otherwise    per- 
fected.   But,  subject  to  such  instances 
as  I  have  referred  to,  I  propose  that  all 
pending  business  should  oe  at  once  taken 


over  to  the  High  Court  of  Judicature 
and  concluded  under  it,  whether  by  the 
old  or  the  new  machinery,  as  may  be 
best  adapted  to  the  particular  case. 

Then  as  to  the  distribution  of  busi- 
ness.     Here,    my  Lords,  I  follow,   I 
believe,  closely  and  accurately  the  in- 
tentions  and   recommendations  of  the 
Judicature  Commission.      It  stands  to 
reason  and  common  sense  that  some  in- 
ternal division  of  labour  must  be  made 
in  so  great  a  machine  as  that  necessary 
for  the   administration  of  justice,   and 
that  such  a  division  ought  to  be  made 
in  accordance  with   intelligible    rules. 
Some  cases  can  be  conveniently  classi- 
fied and   brought    together  and  dealt 
with  by  the  same  Judges ;  while  others 
may  not  admit  of  such  classification,  and 
require  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  different 
manner.    It  is  proposed  to  divide  the 
Hio^h  Court  into  four  Divisions  of  five 
Judges  each;  and  that  will  leave  one 
Judge  not  attached  to   any    Division. 
But,   though  the  Judges  wiU  be  thus 
attached  to  different  Divisions,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  in- 
volves any  return  to  the  old  system  of 
divided  jurisdiction,  because  every  Judge 
is  to  be  madi^  available  for  any  part  of 
the  business  of  the  entire  Court,  in  which 
his  services  may  be  required.    The  divi- 
sion of  the  Court  into  four  Divisions  is 
merely  for  convenience  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  distribution  of  business.     It 
is  proposed  that  these  Divisions  should 
correspond  as  nearly  as  may  be  with 
the  divisions  of  the  existing  Courts ;  and 
in  the  first  classification  of  business  any 
convenient  classification  now  in  use  may 
wisely  be  adopted  as  an  element.    I  will 
read  to  your  Lordships  an  opinion  of 
the  Associated  Committees  of  Law  So- 
cieties, given  in  February,  1868,  and 
also  a  passage,  bearing  on  the  same 
point,  wnich  1  find  in  the  first  Eeport  of 
the  Judicature  Commission.    The  Asso- 
ciated Committee  said — 

"  The  diyiflion  of  legal  business  ought  to  bo 
by  judicial  regulation,  and  not  by^  general  law. 
•riie  general  division  of  legal  business  effected 
by  the  present  system  is  very  convenient ;  and 
in  giving  to  every  Court  entire  jurisdiction  over 
any  maUer  whida  may  come  before  it,  and  in 
dividini^  the  business  of  the  law  by  r^:ulation, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  work  of  the  CJourts  shall 
as  much  as  possible  continue  to  pass  through  its 
present  channels." 

Other  gentlemen,  of  great  knowledge  and 
experience,  made  similar  recommenda- 
tions, and  iheCommissionreportedthus— 
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"  Between  the  several  chambers  or  divisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  it  wonld  be  necessary  to 
make  such  a  classification  of  business  as  might 
seem  desirable  with  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  suit  and  the  relief  to  be  sought  or  adminis- 
tered therein ;  and  the  ordinary  distribution  of 
business  among  the  different  chambers  or  divi- 
sions should  be  regulated  according  to  such 
classification.  For  the  same  reason  which  in- 
duces us  to  recommend  the  retention  for  the 
present  of  the  distinctive  titles  of  the  different 
Courts  in  their  new  character,  as  so  many  divi- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  think  that  such 
classification  should  in  the  first  instance  be  made 
on  the  principle  of  assigning  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable to  those  chambers  or  divisions  such  suits 
as  would  now  be  commenced  in  the  respective 
Courts  as  at  present  constituted;  with  power, 
however,  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  vary  or  alter 
the  classification  in  such  manner  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  deemed  expedient.'*  « / 

My  Lords,  that  recommendation  rests  on 
reasonable  principles,  and  what  I  pro- 
pose to  do  in  conformity  with  it  is  tnis  : 
— The  first  Division  of  the  High  Court 
will  consist  of  the  present  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  subject  to 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  taking 
three  Judges  from  the  aggregate  of 
the  present  Courts  of  First  Instance 
permanently  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  second  Division  will  be  composed 
of  the  existing  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  the  third,  of  the  existing 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ; 
the  fourth,  of  the  existing  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  exist- 
ing Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
wuL  be  a  member  of  the  second  or  Chan- 
cery Division  of  the  High  Court,  and  the 
chief  of  this  Division  will  be  the  exist- 
ing Master  of  the  Eolls.  The  distribu- 
tion of  business  proposed  to  be  made 
between  these  Divisions  and  the  unat- 
tached Judge  is  proposed  as  one  to  start 
with,  and  not  as  a  stereotyped  one.  It 
will  be  subject  to  alteration,  to  the 
power  of  tmnsfer,  and  to  other  safe- 
guards. In  the  first  place,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  second  or  Chancery  Divi- 
sion, all  the  Divisions  will  have  those 
classes  of  business  which  are  now  within 
the  exclusive  cognizance  of  the  Courts  of 
which  the  future  Judges  of  those  Divi- 
sions are  members.  Thus,  Criminal  and 
Crown  business  will  be  in  a  Division  com- 
posed of  the  Judges  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas  business  will  be 
in  that  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  Bevenue  business 
will  be  in  that  of  the  Judges  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. As  to  the  second  Division,  we 
coidd  not  go  that  length,  because  if  we 
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did  so  we  should  be  going  too  far  to- 
wards the  reestablishment  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  administration  of 
law  and  equity  which  we  do  not  want  to 
be  acted  on  longer,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  in  the  natiu'e  of  things  be  coinci- 
dent with  a  convenient  distribution  of 
the  business.  The  second  Division  will 
hear  Admiralty  cases,  as  the  present  Ad- 
miralty Judge  will  be  there,  and  Bank- 
ruptcy cases,  as  the  present  Bankruptcy 
Judge  will  be  there,  and  also  that  class 
of  cases  for  which  the  Court  of  Chancery 
has  at  present  the  only  or  the  best  avail- 
able machinery ;  being  all  causes,  matters, 
and  proceedings  for  any  of  the  follow- 
ing purposes: — The  administration  of 
the  estates  of  deceased  persons ;  the  dis- 
solution of  partnerships  or  the  taking  of 
Sartnership  and  other  accounts ;  the  re- 
emption  or  foreclosure  of  mortgages; 
the  raising  of  portions,  or  other  (£arges 
on  land ;  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  property  subject  to  any  lien 
or  charge ;  the  execution  of  trusts,  dharit- 
able  or  private ;  the  rectification,  or  set- 
ting aside,  or  cancellation  of  deeds  or 
other  written  instruments;  the  specific 
performance  of  contracts  between  vendors 
and  purchasers  of  real  estates,  including 
contracts  for  leases ;  the  partition  or  sale 
of  real  estates ;  the  wardship  of  infants 
and  the  care  of  infants'  estates.  Your 
Lordships  will  see  that  the  business  to 
be  so  assigned  to  the  second  Division 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  "  ad- 
ministrative business,"  which  requires 
administrative  machinery.  Such  busi- 
ness should  remain  where  it  is,  but  not 
without  a  power  to  move  it  elsewhere 
when  there  are  reasons  to  make  its  re- 
moval desirable.  I  mentioned  that  there 
will  be  one  Judge  not  attached  to  any 
Division.  He  is  the  present  Judge  of 
Probate  and  Divorce,  and,  of  course,  he 
will  hear  such  cases  as  are  now  heard 
in  his  Court.  This  distribution  of  busi- 
ness, altera^e  by  rules,  is  subject  to  the 
additional  safeguard  that,  in  cases  not 
expressly  provided  for,  any  suitor  will 
have  the  right  to  choose  where  he  will 
bring  his  action ;  in  what  Division,  and 
in  cases  where  suits  are  decided  by  a 
single  Judge,  before  what  Judge,  feut 
some  of  your  Lordships  may  suggest 
that  perhaps,  through  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  suitor,  or  &om  some  other 
cause,  the  action  may  have  been  begun 
in  a  wrong  Division,  and  then  what  is  to 
be  done  ?    Why,  the  suitor  will  not  lose 
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his  cause — ^it  will  simply  be  removed 
into  the  ri^ht  Divisioii,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings wiU  be  taken  up  at  the  point 
to  which  they  had  arrived  at  ^e  time  of 
transference.  There  will  also  be  power  to 
transfer  any  case  &om  one  Division  to 
another,  or  from  one  Judge  to  another,  in 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  case  or 
because  of  litigation  goino^  on  elsewhere, 
or  for  any  other  reason  which  may  make 
such  transfer  desirable. 
^  I  come  now,  my  Lords,  to  the  next 
point,  which  relates  to  the  sittings  of 
the  Court.  With  respect  to  sittings,  it 
is  proposed  that  when  the  Bill  comes 
into  operation  all  cases  which  are  now 
heard  before  a  single  Judge  may  still  be 
heard  in  that  way.  The  effect  of  that 
will  be  this : — ^In  the  second  Division,  in 
which  the  Judges  will  be  the  Chancery 
Judges,  the  Admiralty  Judge,  and  the 
Bankruptcy  Judge,  the  business  will,  as 
it  always  nas  been,  still  be  conducted 
before  a  single  Judge ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  other  Divisions,  as  to  all 
business  which  has  usually  been  trans- 
acted before  more  than  one,  arrange- 
ments will  still  be  made  for  a  plurahty 
of  Judges.  These  Judges  will  constitute 
what  are  called  in  the  Bill  Divisional 
Courts.  The  Bill  proposes  that  the 
number  of  Judges  to  sit  in  any  such 
Divisional  Court  should  be  three.  That 
number,  I  believe,  will  be  as  great  as  is 
necessary,  while  a  larger  number  would 
involve  a  waste  of  power,  which  it  is  very 
desirable  should  be  otherwise  utilized. 
A  still  further  reason  for  not  increasing 
the  number  is  that  to  do  so  would  be  to 
augment  the  difficulty  which  sometimes 
arises  in  determining  where  the  pre- 
ponderance of  authority  lies ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  decision  of  a  Court 
consisting  of  five  Judges  is  overruled  by 
a  Court  of  Appeal  consisting  of  three. 
Besides,  by  limiting  these  Courts  to  this 
number,  you  would,  if  necessary,  be  able 
to  have  as  many  as  seven  Divisional 
Courts  sitting  contemporaneously;  and 
every  Judge  not  wanted  in  a  Divisional 
Court  will  be  available  for  those  parts  of 
the  business  which  are  to  be  transacted 
by  single  Judges.  The  class  and  kind 
of  business  wHch  is  to  be  transacted  by 
these  Divisional  Courts  will  be  that  which 
has  been  hitherto  done  by  Full  Courts 
in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law.  Power 
will  be  given  to  have  such  Divisional 
Courts,  whenever  it  is  thought  desirable, 
in  the  second  or  Chancery  Division,  and 


also  for  the  purpose  of  Probate  and 
Divorce  business.  All  appeals  &om 
Liferior  Courts  are  to  be  taken  to  Divi- 
sional Courts  of  three  Judges ;  and  it  is 
proposed  that  cases,  and  points  of  law 
may  be  stated,  or  reserved,  by  single 
Judges,  for  their  determination. 

I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  trial. 
It  is  proposed  to  retain  trial  by  jury  in 
aU  cases  where  it  now  exists,  except  in 
one  particular.  Your  Lordi^ps  know 
that  there  is  a  class  of  cases  which  the 
parties  may  take  to  the  Assizes,  and  in 
some  instances  must  take  there,  and 
which  are  yet  totally  unfit  to  be  tried  by 
a  jury  at  all.  The  residt  is  that  the 
parties  are  compelled  to  take  such  cases 
out  of  Court  and  submit  them  to  ar- 
bitration ;  and  as  no  provision  has  been 
made  by  law  for  the  conduct  of  these 
arbitrations,  the  consequence  is  that 
very  great  expense  frequently  arises  out 
of  them.  It  was  a  very  valuable  recom- 
mendation of  the  Judicature  Commission 
that  public  officers,  to  be  entitled  ' '  official 
referees,"  should  be  attached  to  the 
Court,  to  deal  with  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  to  whom  such  cases  should  be  sent 
at  once  without  the  useless  and  expen- 
sive form  of  a  jury  trial.  The  Bill  pro- 
poses that  such  cases  should  be  sent  to 
reference,  even  if  the  parties  do  not  con- 
sent, and  it  also  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment, where  the  parties  may  desire 
it,  of  special  referees.  The  proposal  of 
the  Bill  is  that  they  shall  determine  all 
questions  of  fact  or  account,  leaving 
questions  of  law  to  be  determined  by 
Divisional  Courts.  I  venture  to  think 
that  will  be  found  a  valuable  and  im- 
portant provision.  Continual  sittings  in 
London  are  to  be  provided  for,  and  the 
Assizes  will  go  on  as  usual — the  Bill 
contains  no  provision  for  any  present 
alteration  of  Assizes  or  Circuits. 

There  is  another  point  I  will  mention, 
and  that  is  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  Court.  The  present 
useless  division  into  terms — a  division 
which,  while  doing  no  good,  is  not  alto- 
gether inoperative  for  inconvenience  and 
mischief — ^the Bill  proposes  to  abolish.  As 
an  example  of  the  inconvenience  result- 
ing from  this  division  I  may  cite  a  recent 
instance.  Your  Lordships  know  that  in 
October  or  November  last  year  a  magis- 
trate reserved  a  question  on  the  Parks 
Regulation  Act  for  the  determination 
of  a  Court  of  Law.  Some  time  later 
another   person    was    charged    before 
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another  magistrate  with  infringing  the 
Act:  after  the  action  of  his  brother 
magistrate  the  second  magistrate  was 
unwilling  to  convict  until  after  the  point 
had  been  determined.  The  question 
arose  in  Noyember ;  and  as  Michaelmas 
term  had  run  out  before  the  point  could 
be  argued,  nothing  could  be  done  till 
term  again  commenced,  which  was  not 
till  the  11th  of  January  in  this  year. 
That  portion  of  the  law  was  therefore 
practically  in  suspense,  owing  to  the  ex- 
istence of  terms,  from  the  latter  part  of 
Noyember  till  the  middle  of  January. 
It  is  proposed  to  abolish  term  altogether, 
and  also  to  giye  to  the  Courts  full  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  place  at  which  an 
action  is  to  be  tried. 

I  now  come  to  the  important  question 
of  Procedure.  It  was  mought  by  some 
to  be  a  considerable  defect  in  the  Bill  of 
1870,  that  it  left  the  whole  question  of 
rules  and  procedure  to  be  determined 
afterwards  by  extrinsic  authority.  In 
the  main,  EiiLes  of  Procedure  must  be 
so  determined.  At  the  same  time,  no- 
thing is  more  important  than  to  haye  a 
good  start ;  and  profiting  by  the  discus- 
sions of  1870,  my  predecessor  obtained 
the  assistance  of  some  eminent  members 
of  the  Judicature  Commission,  who  drew 
up  a  series  of  Bules  embodying  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commission  on 
that  subject,  which  since  they  were  first 
framed  haye  been  further  considered  and 
revised ;  and  those  Eules  will  be  found 
in  the  schedule  of  the  Bill.  I  may  say, 
generedly,  that  they  coyer  all  the  main 
points  of  Procedure,  and  their  object  is 
to  get  rid  of  long  and  expensive  plead- 
ings, to  establish  a  single  uniform  system, 
to  constitute  the  means  of  giving  a  deci- 
sion when  there  is  no  practical  defence, 
and  in  many  other  respects  to  introduce 
UBcful  improvements.  There  is  another 
subject  with  which  I  have  attempted  to 
deal,  and  its  object  is  to  remove  what  for 
20  years  and  more  has  been  represented 
as  a  grievance  by  solicitors  of  Liverpool 
and  oUier  large  towns.  Those  gentlemen 
have  constantly  urged  that,  to  make  such 
a  measure  perfect,  means  should  be 
given,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Court, 
to  take  formal  proceeding^,  such  as  suing 
out  writs,  and  the  like,  in  local  registries 
in  the  country.  This  suggestion  I  have 
endeavoured  to  meet ;  and,  in  efiPect,  all 
country  reg^tries  over  which  the  Court 
will  have  control  undeir  thb  Bill  will  be 
made  available  for  thatpurpose.  Inmany 
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oases,  I  believe,  the  result  may  be  the 
saving  of  much  expense.  Of  course,  all 
the  officers  of  the  existing  Courts  will  be 
carried  over,  and  powers  will  be  taken 
for  the  distribution  of  the.  work  among 
them.  The  Eules,  however,  relating  to 
Procedure  do  not  profess  to  be  a  perfect 
code — they  will  require  to  be  supple- 
mented ;  and  it  is  proposed,  that  between 
the  passing  of  the  Act  and  its  coming 
into  operation,  Her  Majesty,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  principal 
Judges  of  the  different  Courts,  shall  sup- 
plement these  Eules  by  Order  in  Council, 
so  that  they  may  form  as  complete  a  sys- 
tem as  possible.  Powers,  of  course,  will 
also  be  taken  to  alter  them  afterwards 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  deemed  ne- 
cessEiry.  It  is  proposed  tibat  once  at  least 
in  every  year  all  me  Judges  should  meet 
together  to  review  the  operation  of  the 
system,  whether  in  regard  to  Eules  made 
by  their  own  authority  or  by  that  of 
Parliament.  That  is  a  matter  which  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  a  publication  on 
the  subject,  states  to  be  of  great  value 
and  importance,  and  I  hope  it  is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  BiU  in  a  manner  both 
practicable  and  useful.  It  is  proposed 
that  these  Eules  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Parliament,  but  that  their 
operation  shall  not  be  suspended  until 
that  approval  is  signified.  Of  course,  if 
an  Address  is  agreed  to  by  either  House 
against  any  Erdes,  their  operation  will 
from  that  time  be  suspended.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  Her  Majesty  shall  be  em- 
powered to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  Inferior  Court  if  she  should  think 
fit,  so  as  practically  to  enable  them  to 
administer  a  system  of  combined  law 
and  equity,  according  to  the  same  Eules 
as  those  which  are  to  govern  the  Su- 
perior Courts ;  and  wherever  there  is 
lound  in  any  existing  Court  an  equitable 
jurisdiction,  or  an  Admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion, it  is  to  be  exercised  in  such  a  mea- 
ner that  there  will  be  no  difference 
between  the  law  upon  an  appeal  brought 
from  the  Inferior  Courts,  and  the  law  of 
^  High  Court  itself 
^^Tiiy  Jjords,  I  now  come  to  the  subject 
of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction.  I  do  not 
propose  to  deal  by  this  Bill  with  the 
appeals  from  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
Those  countries  have  each  their  own 
system  of  jurisprudence  and  judicature, 
with  which,  so  far  as  their  original  juris- 
diction is  concerned,  this  Bill  does  not  in 
any  way  deal.  Furthermore,  the  evidence 
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giyen  before  your  Lordships'  Gommittee 
last  year  by  genUemen  conyersant  with 
the  practice  of  appeals  from  Scotland 
was  to  the  effect  that  no  change  was  de- 
sired in  that  country.  I  think  the  views 
entertained  by  the  people  of  Scotland 
on  this  subject  are  entitled  to  yery  great 
respect;  it  would  be  an  unwise  and 
iinnecessary  thing  to  propose  changes 
applicable  to  that  count^  which  the 
public  opinion  of  that  country  does  *not 
require.  As  to  Ireland,  there  was  also 
no  eyidence  that  any  chajige  was  wanted. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  conceal  fix)m  myself 
that  if  you  establish  in  England  a  tho- 
roughly good  appellate  jurisdiction,  and 
find  that  it  worxs  as  we  hope  it  will 
work,  opinion  both  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land may  probably  hereafter  tend  to  the 
application  and  adoption  of  the  same 
sysibem  in  those  countries.  But  I  am 
perfectly  content  to  wait,  and  not  to  anti- 
cipate tne  time.  All  I  propose  is  that, 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Oourt  of  Ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction,  we  may  make  it 
possible  to  haye  the  services  of  emi- 
nent Judges  who  have  served  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland. 

I  will  now  remind  your  Lordships  of 
the  present  state  of  the  appellate  juris- 
dictions in  this  country.  We  have  four 
Courts  of  Review — ^the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery, 
your  Lordships'  House,  and  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  CounciL 
These  Courts  give  to  the  dissatisfied 
suitor,  in  most,  although  not  in  all  cases, 
the  opportunily  of  a  double  appeal.  In 
Admiralty  cases  there  is  only  one  ap- 
peal— ^to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  In  Lunacy  cases  also 
there  is  only  one  appeal — ^to  the  Judicial 
Committee.  But  all  the  cases  in  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law,  which 
are  brought  by  Error  to  this  House,  must 
go  through  a  double  appeal.  They  must 
first  go  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and 
in  every  case  where  an  appeal  is  taken 
to  the  Exchequer  Chamber  it  may  also 
be  brought  to  this  House.  It  is  not  so 
in  Chancery.  In  Chancery  cases  there* 
is  an  option  generally  for  the  appel- 
lant either  to  come  at  once  to  this  House 
or,  if  he  prefers  it,  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery ;  but  every  judg- 
ment of  that  Court  is  subject  to  an  ap- 
peal to  this  House.  Therefore,  there 
is  generally  a  system  of  double  appeal 
for  the  suitor.  I  have  never  concealed  my 
opinion  that  this  is  not  a  good  system. 


If  you  have  a  good  Court  with  suf- 
ficient judicial  power  to  command  the 
confidence  of  me  coimtry,  it  is  better 
that  there  should  be  no  double  appeal. 
I  would  not  exclude  the  power  wnere 
you  have  an  appeal  heard  by  a  small 
number  of  Judges  of  having  it  recon- 
sidered by  a  larger  number  of  Judges. 
But  my  opinion  is  that  if  you  establish 
an  adeq^uate  Court,  it  is  desirable  for 
the  parties  and  for  the  general  interest 
of  tne  country  that  the  aecision  of  that 
Court  should  be  final,  and  that  you 
shoiQd  not  multiply  appeals.  You 
never  can  escape,  by  going  through  any 
number  of  Courts  of  Appeal,  from  the 
risk  of  differences  of  opinion  in  each 
and  every  one  of  them,  and  from  doubts 
arising  as  to  whether  llie  last  Court  de- 
cided better  than  those  before  it.  What 
you  want  is  to  make  as  good  a  Court 
as  possible,  and  to  give  it  all  the  power 
and  authority  you  can,  and  that,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  is  best  accom- 
plished by  making  it  final.  I  will  now 
briefly  review  the  results,  upon  t£is  sub- 
ject, of  the  useful  discussions  of  the  last 
few  years ;  and  I  hope  your  Lordships 
wiU  pardon  me  if  I  first  ask  permission 
to  read  a  passage  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  myself  in  the  House  of  Commons  six 
years  ago,  when  I  moved  this  question. 
Your  iXidships  will,  at  least,  see  that 
the  opinions  which  I  now  express  on  this 
subject  are  not  newly  formed,  and  that 
they  are  indeed  the  same  that  I  ex- 
l^ssed  at  that  time.  Addressing  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  22nd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1867, 1  said — 

"  I  will  venture  to  state  what  has  occurred  to 
me  as  the  best  way  of  meeting  all  these  drfficnl- 
ties,  before  I  say  a  word  on  the  most  difficult 
portion  of  the  subject,  relating  to  the  august 
tribunal  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Taking  the 
three  Courts  I  have  mentioned  alone — the 
Court  of  Error  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  and  the  Ju^dal 
Committee  ot  the  Privy  Council — ^I  am  of  opi- 
nion, if  the  House  agrees  with  the  view  I  have 
expressed,  that  one  Court  of  Appeal  is  sufficient 
— ^that  out  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  now  existing 
in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  CouncU 
you  might,  with  some  additions,  form  a  most 
admirable  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  capable  of 
discharging  the  whole  of  the  business  which  is 
now  done  by  that  Court  and  also  by  the  Courts 
of  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  of  Appeal  in  Chan- 
cery. The  constitution  of  the  Judicial  Commit- 
tee of  the  Privy  Council  is  most  excellent,  as 
far  as  it  goes.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  that  Court,  powerfully  constituted,  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  Judges  to  render  it  capable 
of  subdivision,  and  comprising  men  conversant 
with  different  kinds  of  law— Common  Law, 
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Equity,  and,  it  nught  be,  Scotch  law,  as  well  as 
Colonial  and  Indian  law — ^would  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  the  appeals  most  beneficially  to  our  juris- 
prudence, with  great  satisfaction  to  the  country, 
and  at  no  very  g^eat  additional  cost.  You  might 
have  the  Lord  Chancellor,  though,  if  the  House 
of  Lords  retained  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  he 
would  be  required  there  ^equently.  You  might 
also  have  the  Lords  Justices,  and  all  the  other 
eminent  persons  now  constituting  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  You  might 
have  two  or  three  other  permanent  Judges  with 
proper  salaries,  chosen  with  reference  to  qualities 
which  are  not  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  the 

Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 

Some  such  measures  as  these  have  been  sug- 
gested by  hi^h  authorihr,  as  necessary  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  «fudicial  Committee,  eyen 
for  its  present  purposes.  I  venture  also  to  think 
that  those  who  may  hereafter  fill  the  high  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor  might,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances which  often  deprive  the  country  of 
their  services  in  that  office,  be  called  upon,  ex 
debitOf  m  consideration  of  their  pensions  (which 
are  ample,  though  not  too  great),  to  give  their 
services  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  as 
they  now  voluntarily  give  them,  from  a  sense 
of  public  duty,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  would 
be  Uius  quite  practicable  to  form  such  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Final  Appeal  as  might  unite  the  va- 
rious jurisdictions  now  exerosed  by  different 
Courts ;  and  then  I  should  certainly  recommend 
that  the  Court  should  assemble  in  the  same  place 
as  the  other  Law  Courts — ^in  the  future  home 
about  to  be  provided  for  justice  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  those  who  practise  the  law,  and 
not,  as  the  Judicial  Committee  now  does,  in  such 
an  inconvenient  place  as  the  Privy  Council  Office 
in  Downing  Street.  I  do  not  conceive  that  there 
would  be  any  constitutional  objection,  resulting 
from  the  relation  of  the  Colomes  to  the  Crown, 
to  Riving  such  a  Court  jurisdiction  over  Colonial 
and  Indian  appeals,  because  its  Judges  might 
be,  and  in  practice  would  be.  Privy  Council- 
lors, and,  being  so,  would  be  qualified  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  on  all  matters  of  that  land." — 
[3  ffamardf  clxxxv.  857.] 

My  Lords,  in  reading  this  passage  from 
my  speecli  delivered  six  years  ago,  I  de- 
sire to  prove  to  you  that  I  have  not  now 
arrived  at  a  new  conclusion  :  and  if  in 
what  I  now  propose  I  seem  to  ask  your 
Lordships  to  relinquish  some  part  of  your 
judicial  authority,  I  hope  your  Lord- 
ships will  feel  persuaded  that  this  does 
not  arise  fix)m  a  disposition  on  my  part 
to  take  anything  away  from  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  your  Lordships'  House. 
Lidependently  of  my  being  the  youngest 
Memoer  of  your  Assembly,  my  own  con- 
stitutional principles  have  always  made 
the  honour,  the  di^ty,  and  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  this  House,  most  dear  to 
me ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  it  who 
would  be  more  unwilling  to  do  anvthing 
to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  your 
Lordships'  House  in  any  respect  what- 
ever.   I  ought  almost  to  apologize  for 
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saying  this,  because  I  do  not  fhink  I 
can  possibly  be  mistaken  in  the  conclu- 
sion I  have  arrived  at,  that  your  Lord- 
ships to  a  man  will  be  at  one  with  me 
on  this  point.  Your  Lordships  can  have 
no  privilege — ^no  notion  of  artificial  dig- 
nity or  importance — ^which  you  would 
desire  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  due 
administration  of  justice.  The  name 
and  shadow  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  this  House  is  utterly  imimportant, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  sub- 
stance of  that  jurisdiction  ought  in  the 
public  interest  to  be  maintained.  I  feel 
assured  that  I  rightly  inteipret  your 
Lordships'  opinion,  judging  trom,  what 
has  occurred  in  this  House,  when  I  say 
that  your  Lordships  long  ago  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  any  improvements 
which  can  on  solid  grounds  be  shown  to 
be  desirable  your  Lordships  will  will- 
ingly make,  sdthough  they  may  involve 
some  diminution  of  the  exercise  of  judi- 
cial power  in  the  name  of  the  House. 
At  the  same  time,  I  a^ee  that  all  pro- 
posals of  this  nature  ^ould  be  caremlly 
scrutinized  by  your  Lordships,  and  I  am 
most  willing  that  those  I  now  submit 
to  your  Lordships  should  undergo  the 
strictest  examination.  The  various  pro- 
posals, which  have  been  made  in  former 
years,  have  all  really  tended  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  I  shall  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  proceed.  The  scheme  proposed 
in  the  first  Beport  of  the  Judicature  Com- 
mission did  not  and  could  not  deal  with 
any  matter  affecting  your  Lordships' 
jurisdiction,  except  in  an  imperfect  and 
incidental  way.  I  am  about  to  propose 
something  which  goes  beyond  their  re- 
commendations :  but  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
endeavour  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  this 
subject,  whereas  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  do  so.  Their  first  Beport  proposed  that 
a  Coiirt  of  Appeal  should  be  constituted, 
with  an  ulterior  appeal  under  certain 
limitations  to  this  House,  consisting  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  of  the  Lords  Justices 
of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  of  the  Master  of 
the  Itolls — ^who  would  have  been  re- 
moved entirelv  from  the  Court  of  First 
Listance  —  of  three  other  permanent 
Judges,  and  of  three  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — Judges  of  First  Listance 
— to  be  annually  nominated  by  the  Crown 
— ^forming  a  Court  of  fifteen  Judges  alto- 
gether. A^  far  as  number  is  concerned 
that  would  have  been  a  Court  of  con- 
siderable  power.     I  do  not  propose. 
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howerer,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Conrt 
of  Appeal  which  I  shall  recommend  to 
your  liOrdships,  to  follow  exactly  that 
proposition,  for  I  confess  I  concur  gene- 
rally in  the  opinions  expressed  hy  the 
Loi^i  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  1 870  as 
to  that  proposal  of  the  Judicature  Com- 
mission. His  Lordship  thought  that 
two  parts,  at  all  events,  of  that  proposal 
were  open  to  objection.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  thought 
that  if  any  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  First 
Instance  were  taken  into  the  Court  of 
Appeal  they  should  be  the  principal  and 
not  puisne  Judges  of  the  Superior 
Courts.  Again,  nis  Lordship  thought 
that  a  rota  or  change  of  the  Judges 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  not  a  de- 
sirable thing.  My  Lords,  I  confess  that, 
after  due  consideration,  I  concur  with 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  these  points. 
'His  Lordship  stated  in  1870  his  own 
view  of  what  would  be  a  good  constitu- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  as  what  I  shall  actually  propose 
agrees  substantially  with  the  spirit  of 
his  propositions,  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether a  waste  of  your  Lordships'  time 
u  I  remind  you  what  those  propositions 
were.  He  proposed  that  there  should 
be  five  eX'Officio  and  six  ordinary  Judges 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal — the  ex-officio 
Judges  being  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  three  (3iiefs 
of  the  Common  Law  Courts.  So  far, 
my  Lords,  I  propose,  exactly  the  same 
thing.  Then  his  Lordship  proposed  that 
there  should  be  six  other  Judges — three 
intended  to  represent  the  Equity  and 
three  the  Common  Law  Courts.  In  1871, 
after  further  consideration,  his  Lordship 
suggested  some  variation  of  that  scheme, 
though  btill  retaining  the  same  general 
features.    He  said —  — - 

"  The  scheme  for  the  creation  of  anew  Appel- 
late Judicature,  which,  after  much  reflection,  I 
would  submit  for  consideration  is  this :— I  would 
have  but  one  Court.  It  should  consist  of — 1, 
the  Lord  OhanceUor;  2,  suc^  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  having  held  judicial  office,  as 
should  give  notice  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
their  willingness  to  serve  as  Judges  of  Appeal ; 
3,  tiie  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls,  and  the  two  Lords  Presidents  of 
Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice ;  4,  four 
Lords  Justices  of  Appeal.  Thus  there  would  be 
from  eight  to  nine  reg^ilar  Judges,  indepen- 
dently of  tiie  Lord  ChanceUor  and  Qie  Presidents 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice." 

There  is  a  very  dose  approximation 
between  that  scheme  and  the  one  I  am 
about  to    submit    to  your    Lordships' 
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consideration.     In    1872   the  question 
was  brought  forward  again,  and  Lord 
Hatherley  at   that   time    suggested  a 
scheme    for    dealing    exclusively    with 
the  business  which  now  comes  to  your 
Lordships'  House  and  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council.    He  pro- 
posed to  make  a  Statutory  Court,  con- 
sisting of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  five  sa- 
laried Judges,  and  the  following  ex-officio 
Judges — namely,  all  former  Lord  Chan- 
cellors, the  three  Chiefs  of  the  Courts 
at  Westminster,  the  Master  of  the  EollS| 
the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in  Chan- 
ceiy,  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court, 
and  the  Judge  of  the  Probate  and  Di- 
vorce Court.    I  take  the  scheme  in  the 
shape  it  finally  assumed  in  Lord  Hather- 
ley's   hands;  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  it  did  not  deal  with  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  or  the  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Chancery ; — and  I  think  it 
would  have  been  a  circimistance  to  be 
regretted  if,  having  such  a  strong  Court, 
it  could    only  have   been   approached 
through  the  Courts  just  mentioned.  The 
alternative    scheme   proposed    in    your 
Lordships'  Committee  by  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  now  sitting  on  this  side 
of  the  House  (Lord  Cairns),  and  which 
that  Committee  adopted  with  some  little 
change,  was    that    the  jurisdiction  of 
the  two  final  Courts  of  Appeal  should 
be  exercised  by  a  Court  consisting  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  four  salaried  Judges, 
and  the  following  ex-officio    members: 
— all  who  had   been  Lord  Chancellors 
or  Judges  of  the   Superior  Courts  in 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  the  three 
Chiefs  of  the  Superior  Courts  at  West- 
minster, the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in 
Chancery,  the  Judge  of  the    Court  of 
Probate  and  Divorce,  and  the  Judge  of 
the  Admiralty  Court.    And  then  came 
the  question  what  was  to  be  the  relation 
of  those    Judges    to   your    Lordships' 
House?      It  was  proposed  that  they 
should  be  judicial  Peers,  not  having 
power  to  sit  or  vote  upon  any  but  judi- 
cial business.    My  noble  and  learned 
Friend  felt  it  was  desirable  to  retain 
their  assistance  in  Committees  on  claims 
to  Peerages,   which  were  substantially 
judicial  business,  and  also  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  which  is  in  a  high  sense 
judicial :    but  to    this  enlargement  of 
their    powers    the    Select    Committee 
did    not    agree.      Whatever    may    be 
said  of  either  of  these  two  plans,  one 
thing  is  clear — ^it  would  not  have  been 
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the  House  of  Lords  that  would  have 
exercised  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by 
such  a  measure.  The  conclusions  I 
have  arrived  at  from  all  this  evidence 
are  two.  First,  it  is  felt  that,  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  at  present  exists,  so 
far  as  relates  to  English  appeals,  your 
Lordships'  jurisdiction  is  not,  and  can 
hardly  be  made,  satisfactory  or  sufficient 
without  changes  which  woiud  practically 
deviate  from  its  nominal  principle,  and 
make  it  cease,  even  more  than  it  has 
ceased  abeady,  to  be  really  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords.  Secondly,  it 
is  agreed,  that  the  best  mode  of  forming 
a  great  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  would 
be  to  form  it  of  some  such  elements  as 
are  indicated  by  the  schemes  I  have  re- 
ferred to.  I  would  form,  of  such  ele- 
ments, as  part  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  the  Court  of  Appeal  which  I 
propose.    So  far  as  relates  to  England,  I 

fropose  that  its  decisions  shall  be  final, 
do  not  propose  to  connect  it,  even  nomi- 
nally, with  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  I  do 
propose,  with  the  help  and  assistance 
which  I  have  no  doubt  the  Crown  and  the 
coimtry  will  receive  from  those  eminent 
Members  of  your  Lordships'  House  who 
have  so  long  and  with  such  g^eat  ability 
administered  the  jurisdiction  exercised 
in  its  name,  that  there  shall  be  the  same 
substantial  connection  between  the  Court 
which  I  recommend  your  Lordships  to 
establish  and  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
there  is  now  between  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  administration  of  justice ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  those  ornaments  of  your 
Lordships'  House  who  have  risen  to  their 
position  here  by  eminent  services  in  the 
administration  of  justice  shall  continue, 
if  they  are  willing — as  I  have  no  doubt 
they  would  be  —  to  render  like  service 
in  me  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  though 
it  be  called  by  a  different  name.  I  wish 
to  justify  what  I  have  said,  and  what  I 
now  propose,  by  reading  a  few  more 
words  from  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  En&^land,  laid  upon  your  Lord- 
ships' Table  m  1871.  Speaking  of  the 
scheme  he  was  then  asked  to  consider, 
he  said — 

**  The  scheme  for  the  creation  of  a  new  Appel- 
late Jurifldiction  appears  to  me  to  labour  under 
the  radical  defect  that  it  is  founded  on  the  basis 
of  retaining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Surely  the  time  has  come  when  the  House 
of  Lords  may  be  asked  to  give  up  a  jurisdiction 
which  it  has  only  in  name,  which  the  House  itself 
docs  not  and  cannot  exerdse,  and  which,  although 
exercised  in  its  name,  is,  in  reality,  committed  to 
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three  or  four  Law  Lords.  It  may  be  hoped  that, 
in  furtherance  of  the  public  interest,  the  House 
would,  without  any  great  difficulty,  be  induced 
to  part  with  so  shadowy  an  authority." 

I  think  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  very 
many  others  who  have  considered  the 
subject,  as  I  hope  I  have  done,  not  only 
witn  a  desire  to  do  the  best  that  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  administration  of 
justice,  but  with  an  equal  desire  to  show 
deference  to  your  Lordships'  House  and 
to  uphold  your  Lordships'  real  autho- 
rity. The  constitution  of  the  Appellate 
Court  I  propose  is  this.  As  the  Lord 
Chief   Justice    suggested    in    1871,    I 

Sropose  that  there  shall  be  five  ex-officio 
[embers  —  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
shall  be  the  head  of  the  Court,  and  the 
heads  of  the  four  Divisions  of  the  High 
Court — namely,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Li  that  way 
there  will  be  a  representation  of  the 
Court  of  First  Instance,  in  the  persons  of 
the  principal  Judges,  who  will  also  be- 
long to  that  Court.  Li  addition,  I  pro- 
pose there  shall  be  a  number,  not  exceed- 
ing nine  at  any  one  time,  of  ordinary 
Judges,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  will  be 
obtamed  in  this  way : — ^The  two  present 
Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in  Chancery, 
the  four  salaried  Judges  of  tiie  Privy 
Council,  who  were  appointed  under  the 
recent  Act  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
future  Court  of  Appeal,  and  three  Judges 
to  be  transferred  ^om  the  present  Courts 
of  First  Listance,  who  are  permanently  to 
serve  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  I  need 
not  say  that  whatever  Government  may 
have  to  carry  out  such  a  measure  would 
endeavour  to  select  from  the  Courts  of 
First  Listance  some  of  the  n)ost  able 
and  experienced  Judges.  The  reason 
for  fixing  the  number  at  nine  is  this : — 
The  Acts  under  which  the  three  Election 
Judges  and  the  four  Privy  Council  Judges 
are  appointed  are  not  permanent  Acts ; 
and,  as  to  the  Privy  Council  Judges,  any 
power  of  appointing  an  additionid  Judge 
would,  in  the  nattural  course  of  things, 
cease  this  year.  It  was  not  contemplated 
that  so  hu'ge  a  number  would  perma- 
nently be  required :  and,  as  this  may  well 
happen  also  with  the  new  Court  of  Appeal, 
it  is  thought  right  not  to  make  nine  an  in- 
flexible number,  though  at  present  it  is 
desirable  to  take  advantage  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  Judges.  In  addition  to 
these  ex'officio  and  ordinary  Judges,  it  is 
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also  proposed  that  Her  Majesty  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  as  additional 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  any 
persons  who  have  filled  any  judicial 
office  in  England  which  would  qualify 
them  to  be  Members  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  who 
may  have  filled  the  offices  of  Lord  Jus- 
tice General  or  Lord  Justice  Clerk  in 
Scotland,  or  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord 
Justice  of  Appeal  in  L*eland.  Such  ap- 
pointments would  be  made  with  their 
own  consent,  and  not  otherwise.  I  hope 
and  believe-  that  those  who  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  which  would  qualify 
them,  and  who  have  strength  to  enable 
them  still  to  render  useful  service,  would 
not  refuse  to  give  their  assistance  in 
the  new  Court  of  Appeal  as  additional 
Judges.  I  should  not  myself  stand 
here  to  ask  your  Lordships'  assent  to 
such  a  proposal,  without  being  ready 
myself  to  serve  in  such  a  capacity,  if 
Her  Majesty  should  think  me  worthy  of 
the  honour,  when  I  cease  to  be  Lord 
Chancellor.  That  is  the  proposed  con- 
stitution of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  It  is 
proposed  that  its  decisions  shall  be  final, 
and  that  the  only  appeal  from  the  High 
Court  shall  be  to  that  Court.  It  is  proposed 
at  once  to  transfer  to  it  the  Admiralty 
and  Lunacy  appeals  which  now  go  to  the 
Privy  Council ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  en- 
able it  to  sit  in  divisions,  with  not  fewer 
than  three  Judges  in  each,  so  that  it 
may  overtake  and  dispose  of  aU  the  busi- 
ness. However  great  it  may  be,  such  a 
number  of  Judges  will  doubtlessbe  able  to 
transact  it.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  remains ;  and  with  respect 
to  it,  the  only  constitutional  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  this : — ^Appeals  from 
the  Colonies  and  from  India  go  to  Her 
Majesty  in  Council,  and  it  has  always 
been  tiie  custom  for  the  decrees  and 
orders  of  the  Court  to  be  issued  in  Her 
Majesty's  name,  the  assent  of  Her  Ma- 

i'esfy  being  given  in  Council.  But  Par- 
iament  has  passed  Acts  reg^ating  these 
appeals,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  hearings ; 
and  there  is  no  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
foreign  possessions  in  which  any  excep- 
tion has  ever  been  taken  to  the  regula- 
tion of  these  appeals  by  suchlmperi^  sta- 
tutes. What  I  propose  in  this  Bill  is  not 
at  once  to  remove  the  appeal  business  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  to  tho  new  Court 
— because  it  might  possibly  be  thought 
reasonable  to  see  the  working  of  the  new 
Court  for  a  diort  time  before  that  is 


done ;  but  since  this  Jurisdiction,  in  a 
constitutional  point  of  view,  is  with  the 
Queen  in*  Council,  it  appears  to  be  an 
unexceptionable  mode  of  proceeding  to 
empower  Her  Majesty,  if  she  think  fit, 
to  transfer  the  appellate  jurisdiction  now 
exercised  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  in 
other  than  ecclesiastical  causes,  to  the 
new  Court  of  Appeal.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  touch  the  subject  of  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction ;  it  is  one  sui  generis, 
standing  apart,  and  the  prospect  of 
passing  this  measure  would  not  be  in- 
creased by  any  needless  interference, 
on  my  part,  with  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Judicial  Committee  will  re- 
main to  advise  Her  Majesty  upon  any 
non-judicial  questions  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  it ;  and,  as  far  as  my  proposi- 
tion goes,  it  will  remain  to  determine . 
ecclesiastical  appeals  under  the  present 
law.  If  Her  Mdesty  should  exercise 
the  power  which  I  shall  ask  the  House 
to  confer  upon  her,  all  the  other  judicial 
business  oi  the  IVivy  Council  would  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Court  of  Appeal. 
It  is  convenient  it  should  be  so ;  because 
if  we  are  to  have  the  services  of  these 
four  Judges  appointed  for  the  business 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  it  is  manifest  we 
must  provide,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  discharge  by  them  of  those  duties 
for  which  they  were  specially  appointed 
to  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  the  two 
systems  will  be  most  conveniently  com- 
bined if  we  have  the  whole  business 
brought  together.  Furthermore,  the  pro- 
vision made  by  the  appointment  of  these 
four  Judges  for  the  judicial  business  of 
the  Privy  Council  is  only  a  temporary 
provision ;  and  unless  Ptirliament  should 
think  fit  to  amend  the  Act  of  1871  by 
giving  additional  powers  to  Her  Majesty 
to  provide  for  that  business,  it  must  soon 
fall  into  its  former  condition,  and  neces- 
sitate fresh  legislation. 

I  propose  this  scheme  in  the  sanguine 
hope  that  it  will  recommend  itself  to  your 
Lordships'  judgment.  Before  I  close  my 
remarks  on  this  subject,  I  wish  to  men- 
tion one  other  consideration  which  oper- 
ated in  my  mind  against  giving  a  second 
appeal  to  this  House  over  and  above  the 
general  objection  to  a  second  appeal. 
One  effect  of  giving  an  appeal,  under 
whatever  conditions,  from  this  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  to  your  Loroships' 
House,  would  be  to  tlurow  an  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  assist- 
ance in  that  Court  of  the  judicial  Mem- 
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bers  of  your  Lordsliips'  House.  K  it  is 
— as  it  surely  must  be — a  very  import- 
ant object  to  have  the  services  of  those 
who  have  filled  high  judicial  office  and 
are  Members  of  your  Lordships'  House 
available  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peal in  great  and  important  cases,  this 
IS  a  strong  reason  agamst  giving,  in  the 
same  class  of  cases,  an  ulterior  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  For  these  reasons 
I  hope  your  Lordships  will  be  willing  to 
entertain  the  proposals  I  have  made  on 
that  subject. 

Perhaps,  before  I  conclude,  your 
Lordships  may  think  it  right  that  I 
should  say  one  or  two  words  on  a  topic 
which,  however,  rather  belongs  to  me 
other  House  of  Parliament — ^I  mean  the 
financial  part  of  the  arrangements.  As 
the  scheme  is  proposed  it  will  not  throw 
any  new  charge  on  the  country — it  will 
rather  result  in  some  eventual  saving. 
Of  course,  it  will  not  interfere  with  the 
pecuniary  rights  of  any  existing  Judges, 
with  respect  to  the  future  Judges, 
the  Chief  Judges  will  receive  the  same 
salaries  as  at  present — places  of  great 
dignity  and  the  great  prizes  of  the  law 
are  not  so  numerous  as  to  make  it  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  materially 
reduced.  Li  other  respects  it  is  proposed 
to  retain  the  existing  scale  of  salaries, 
both  in  the  High  Court,  and  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal ;  with  this  exception — that,  in- 
stead of  £6,000  received  by  the  Lords 
Justices,  their  successors  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  will  receive  only  £5,000.  The 
future  salaries  in  that  Court,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  ex-officio  members,  will 
be  on  one  imiform  scale  of  £5,000  per 
annum.  I  know  that  persons  of  great 
authority  have  recommended  that  Judges 
of  Appeal  should  receive  higher  salaries 
than  the  Judges  of  First  Instance,  on 
account  of  the  greater  digniiy  of  their 
office.  But,  if  the  office  of  a  Judge 
of  Appeal  is  one  of  superior  digni^, 
that  very  circumstance  will  make  it 
more  desirable  without  any  difference  of 
salary,  unless  it  is  also  one  of  greater 
labour :  which  it  certainly  will  not  be. 
However,  the  emolument  of  the  Judges 
is  more  a  question  for  the  other  House 
than  for  your  Lordships'  consideration. 
It  is  also  proposed,  that  in  future  the 
pensions  of  the  Judges  shall  be  one-half 
the  amount  of  their  salaries.  There  will 
be  no  difference  made  in  the  present 
amount  of  pension  paid  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  if  serving  in  the  Court  of 
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Appeal,  or  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and 
but  little  in  those  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron ;  but  there  will  be  some  consider- 
able difference  in  those  of  future  puisne 
Judges.  These  are  the  provisions  1  have 
thought  it  right  to  explain  affecting  the 
financial  part  of  the  scheme. 

And  now  I  have  to  thank  your  Lord- 
ships for  the  patient  manner  in  which 
you  have  listened  to  the  long  statement- 
I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make ; 
but  I  cannot  conclude  without  saying 
that  I  feel  I  do  not  deceive  myself  when 
I  state  that  I  believe  my  plan  will  re- 
ceive at  your  Lordships'  hands  careful 
consideration,  with  every  disposition  to 
give  effect  to  it ;  and  no  one  will  be  more 
ready  than  I  shall  be  to  receive  sugges- 
tions for  improving  it.  And  I  entertain 
a  sanguine  hope,  that  with  such  im- 
provements it  may  pass  into  law. 

The  noble  and  learned  Lord  then  pre- 
sented a  Bill  for  the  constitution  of  a 
Supreme  Court  and  for  other  purposes 
relating  to  the  better  administration  of 
Justice  in  England,  and  to  authorize  the 
transfer  to  me  Appellate  Division  of 
such  Supreme  Court  of  part  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  Uommittee  of 
Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 

Lord  CAIENS:  My  Lords,  in  the 
very  few  observations  which  I  propose 
to  offer  to  your  Lordships  at  this  stage 
of  this  Bill,  I  must  commence  by  offer- 
ing to  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  on 
the  Woolsack  my  most  sincere  congratu- 
lations upon  the  extremely  lucid  and 
exhaustive  statement  we  have  just  heard. 
There  is  no  subject  upon  which  the 
g^eat  abilities  and  vast  experience  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  could  be  more 
worthily  occupied  than  this,  and  I  am 
certain  that  his  ability  and  experience 
have  been  occupied  on  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  subject.  As  regards  the 
greater  part  of  the  measure  which  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  has  described, 
I  have  very  Uttle  indeed  to  say,  except 
to  express  my  entire  agreement  with  his 
propositions.  The  greater  part  of  his 
fiill  may  be  described  as  occupied  with 
two  great  subjects,  the  consolidation  into 
one  Supreme  Court  of  all  the  Superior 
Courts  of  this  country,  and  the  fusion  of 
the  two  systems  of  Law  and  Equity. 
My  noble  and  learned  Friend  was  per- 
fecily  correct  in  saying  that  on  these 
subjects  the  recommendations  of  the  first 
Eeport  of  the  Judici^ture  Commission, 
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upon  wluch  no  Member  took  a  more 
actiye  part  than  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  were  clear  and  distinct.  I  am 
glad  that  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
has  followed  those  recommendations.  He 
said,  indeed,  that  the  credit  of  a  measure 
of  this  kind  did  not  belong  to  the  per- 
son who  introduced  it,  but  to  those  who 
had  preyiously  made  attempts  or  recom- 
mendations on  the  subject.  There  I  do 
not  quite  agree  with  him.  It  was  easy, 
comparatively,  to  make  the  recommenda- 
tions the  Judicature  Oomnussion  made ; 
but  I  know  from  experience  and  some 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  how  difiB.- 
cult  it  is  to  put  such  recommendations 
into  the  form  of  a  Bill.  The  Bill  which 
passed  your  Lordships'  House  in  1870 
did  little  more  than  sketch  out  or  indi- 
cate the  manner  in  which  this  sreat  work 
could  bo  accomplished,  and  it  was  for 
that  reason  that  while  I  myself  assented 
to  that  Bill  I  did  so  only  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  elsewhere  be  supplemented  by 
provisions  it  did  not  contain.  The  pro- 
posal of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  is 
entirely  free  from  those  defects.  I  would 
only  make  one  further  statement  on  this 
part  of  the  subject.  I  must  say  that  I 
think  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  is 
quite  right  in  coining  to  the  conclusion 
mat  it  is  impossible  in  the  fusion  of  Law 
and  Equity  to  abolish  entirely  the  dis- 
tinctive names  of  Law  and  Equity.  In 
Equity  we  have  a  series  of  legal  princi- 
ples and  enactments  dealing  with  spe- 
cific classes — of  cases  where  there  is  no 
collision  or  conflict  between  the  prin- 
ciples of  Law  and  Equity — and  there- 
fore my  noble  and  learned  Friend  has 
exercised  a  wise  discretion,  while  con- 
solidating the  Supreme  Courts,  in  keep- 
ing up  the  distinctive  names,  and  pro- 
viding a  corresponding  distribution  of 
business.  My  noble  and  learned  Friend 
appeared  to  hope  if  this  Bill  became 
law  that  it  might  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion some  12  months  hence;  but  there 
will  be  some  difficulty  in  that.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  will  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  work  the  system  which  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  has  described 
unless,  you  can  have  all  your  Courts 
together  under  one  roof;  and,  looking 
to  the  desolate  aspect  of  matters  near 
Temple  Bar,  I  fear  the  neat  work  of 
my  noble  and  learned  Fnend  is  not  so 
near  its  accomplishment  as  his  sanguine 
hopes  would  lead  liim  to  anticipate.  My 
noole  and  learned  Friend  proposes  to 
put  an  end  to  the  local  jurisdiction  of 


the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. I  think  that  quite  right.  But, 
my  Lords,  satisfaction  will  not  be  given 
to  great  centres  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  Lancashire,  unless  much  larger  pro- 
vision be  made  for  bringing  the  admmis- 
tration  of  justice  by  the  Superior  Courts 
nearer  to  their  homes  than  at  present. 
Whether  this  should  be  done  by  more 
repeated  circuits  or  by  the  constitution 
of  permanent  branches  of  the  Superior 
Courts  in  those  centres,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say;  but  I  hope  some  means 
will  be  found  of  supplying  this  largely 
felt  want.  As  regards  the  Court  of 
Appealj  in  providing  for  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  new  Court,  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  has  acted  most  wisely 
in  not  including  in  his  proposals  the 
appeals  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  I 
strongly  objected  last  year  to  the  Bill  of 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  Lord 
Hatherley,  because,  in  the  face  of  the 
satisfaction  felt  by  Scotland  and  Ireland 
with  the  present  appellate  system  as 
applied  to  those  countries,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  hand  over  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  House  to  what  would  seem  to  be 
a  municipal  Court  of  England.  My 
noble  and  learned  Friend  has  wisely 
avoided  that  objection.  So,  also,  I  am 
glad  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  in 
regard  to  appeals  from  the  Colonies, 
proposes  to  retain  what  to  our  colonists 
is  much  more  than  a  matter  of  form, 
and  is  really  a  matter  of  substance  and 
reality  —  I  mean  the  appeal  to  Her 
M^esiy  in  Council.  Our  colonists  at- 
tach the  greatest  importance  to  the  fact 
that  they  carry  their  appeals  to  the  foot 
of  the  Throne,  and  receive  from  the 
Throne  the  order  which  is  made  on  the 
appeal.  I  believe  that  to  many  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Crown  in  our  Colonies, 
that  mode  of  appeal  forms  one  of  the 

Seat  bonds  of  connection  between  the 
other  Country  and  the  Colonies.  By 
what  advice  the  Crown  is  guided  in 
making  the  orders  is  a  matter  of  less 
moment,  and  I  conceive  it  is  not  at  all 
a  violent  change  to  give  power  to  the 
Crown  to  take  the  advice  of  a  Coui't 
constituted  as  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  proposes  to  constitute  this  Ap- 
pellate Court  instead  of  the  advice  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  As  regards  the  Colonies,  I  may 
say  generally  that  the  scheme  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  is  a  groat  and 
substantial  improvement  upon  the  Bill 
of  last  year.    My  noble   and  leame<^ 
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Friend,  wlien  dealing  witli  tlie  appel- 
late  jurisdiction   of   this    House,    did 
nothing  more  than  justice  to  your  Lord- 
ships when  he  said  your  only  desire  was 
to  seek  the  public  good.     The  great 
danger,  in  my  opinion,  has  always  been 
that  some  of  your  Lordships  would  be 
tempted  to  part  with  your  appellate  ju- 
risdiction too  easily.    The  English  ap- 
peals are  not  very  numerous — ^they  rarely 
amount  to  more  than  20  in  the  year,  and 
therefore  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
small  part  of  the  question.    I  have  al- 
ways been  of  opinion  that  the  Judicature 
Commission   adopted  the  right  course 
with  regard  to  appeals.    It  is  quite  true 
that  they  had  no  question  referred  to 
them  with  regard  to  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  this  House.     They  proposed 
to  build  up  improvements  on  the  pre- 
sent Courts,  and  their  first  object  seemed 
to  be  to  make  the  primary  and  the  in- 
termediate Courts  as  strong  as  they  pos- 
sibly could.  They  then  said  that  as  soon 
as  your  Appeal  Court  has  gained  pos- 
session of  public  confidence  you  may 
consider  whether  you  should  not  make 
its  decisions  final  in  all  cases.  The  Com- 
missioners recommended  that  the  appeal 
should  be  made  final  in  certain  caaes 
only;  they  recommended,  for  instance, 
that  the  appeal  should  be  final  when  the 
decision  of  the  Judges  was  unanimous, 
and  that  there  should  not  be  an  appeal 
except  when  the   Judges    differea,   or 
when  special  leave  had  been  obtained ; 
and  they  thought  that  the  right  of  ap- 
peal should  be  given  only  in  cases  where 
the  value  of  the  property  amounted  to 
a  certain  sum ;  and  that   in   any  case 
security  for  costs  should  be  given.    I 
agree  with  the  lines  adopted  by  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend.    My  onlv  doubt  is 
whether  he  has  not  gone  too  far.   I  will 
tell  your  Lordships  why.  Now  and  then 
cases  arise  affecting  very  large  interests ; 
I  could  name  many  involving  the  trans- 
fer of  very  large  estates,  and  I  would 
judge  the  system  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  by  such  cases.   It  is  proposed  by 
the  scheme  before  us  to  have  a  Primary 
Court  of  one  Judge  or  three,  and  a  Court 
of  Appeal  consisting  of  three  Judges, 
rrhe  Lord  Chancellob  :  Three  or  more.] 
Practically  three  Judges  will  be  the  or- 
dinary number,  because  it  would  not  do 
to  have  an  even  number,  and  five  could 
seldom  be  secured.    Now,  observe.  The 
Primary  Court  may  decide  one  way  and 
the  Appellate  Court  another.    Suppose 
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the  Primary  Court  decide  unanimously 
and  the  Appellate  Court  differ ;  a  majo- 
rity of  2  to  1  would  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  three  Judc^es  of  the  Primary  Court. 
The  result  in  this  case  would  be  that 
two  Judges  would  reverse  the  decision 
of  four,  and  from  their  decision  there 
would  be  no  appeal.  Suppose  the  Pri- 
mary Court  consisting  of  three  decide 
one  way  by  a  majority  of  2,  and  the 
Appellate  Court  decide  the  other  way  by 
a  majority  of  2,  we  should  have  two 
Judges  against  two  and  no  appeal.  Such 
a  system  could  not  be  satisfactory  to  tho 
country.  Suppose,  too,  you  have  in  some 
cases  stronger  men  in  the  Primary  Court 
than  in  the  Appellate  Court,  the  strain 
upon  the  system  would  be  too  g^eat — 
greater  than  it  could  bear.  It  is  ex- 
tremely plausible  to  say  there  shall  be 
only  one  appeal,  but  I  doubt  whether  the 
principle  is  quite  sound.  Gfreat  injustice 
may  be  done  if  the  single  appeal  is  in- 
sisted on ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  third  Court  has  g^eat  advantages 
over  a  first  Appeal  Court.  The  argu- 
ments to  be  submitted  to  it  are  more 
matured  and  better  understood,  and  the 
judgments  of  the  Judges  are  considered 
side  by  side  and  can  be  corrected.  I  am 
not  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  multiply- 
ing appeals ;  but  my  objection  is  that 
you  may  go  too  far  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. I  think,  therefore,  it  would  be 
better  that  there  should  be  no  appeal' 
from  the  Appellate  Court  when  there 
was  unanimity  among  the  Judges,  but 
that  there  should  be  an  opportunity  of 
appeal  when  there  was  a  division  of  opi- 
nion. I  merely  throw  out  this  sugges- 
tion for  my  noble  and  learned  Friend's 
consideration.  From  what  I  have  said 
already,  your  Lordships  will  understand 
that  I  haol  with  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction the  general  provisions  of  the  mea- 
sure of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
and  I  must  heartily  wish  him  success  in 
his  endeavour  to  carry  it  into  law. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  said,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  a  layman  to 
attempt  to  criticise  the  scheme  which 
had  been  introduced  that  evening  with 
so  much  ability  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend.  Without,  therefore,  referring 
to  the  main  detaUs  of  his  noble  ana 
learned  Friend's  scheme,  he  should  be 
glad  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  two 
points.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
proposed,  if  he  understood  him  aright, 
to  leave  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  oitke 
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House  of  Lords  so  far  as  it  'related  to 
Bootoh  and  Irish  business  exactly  in  its 
present  condition,  but  that  a  change  was 
to  be  made  with  reference  to  I^glish 
business  on  account  of  some  shadowy 
and  invisible  connection  which  his'noble 
and  learned  Friend  supposed  to  exist 
between  their  Lordships'  House  and  the 
Courts  from  which  tne  appeals  came. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  re- 
ferred to  this  part  of  his  scheme  as  if 
some  such  connection  really  existed ;  but, 
with  all  due  deference  to  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  he  yentured  to  think 
that  the  connection  was  merely  an  idea, 
and  that,  to  use  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend's  own  language,  it  was  a  mere 
shadow  of  a  shade.  The  other  point  re- 
lated to  the  salaries  of  the  Judges, 
which,  if  he  correctly  understood  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  were  to  be 
subject  to  some  reduction.  He,  for  one, 
viewed  any  such  proposal  with  the 
greatest  possible  je^ousy,  especiEdly  if 
it  was  to  take  such  a  form  as  tnat  which 
had  been  adopted,  or  which  it  had  been 
attempted  to  adopt,  last  year. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  ex- 
plained that,  imder  the  present  system 
the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  received 
£6,000  a-year,  and  as  it  was  not  in- 
tended that  the  salaries  of  the  remaining 
Ordinary  Judges  should  be  raised  to  that 
amount,  the  result  of  equality  among 
them  would  necessarily  be  a  i^ture  re- 
duction, in  those  two  instances.  He  ought 
also  to  add  that  the  salary  of  the  Judge 
of  the  Admiralty  would  be  increased, 
and  made  equal  to  the  salaries  of  the 
rest  of  the  Judges  of  his  Division  of  the 
High  Court. 

LoKD  EEDESDALE  hoped  that  the 
House  would  formally  delegate  its  juris- 
diction as  a  Court  of  Appeal  to  pro- 
perly appointed  members,  instead  of 
tacitly  renouncing  its  functions  as  far 
as  their  general  body  was  concerned 
in  the  manner  at  present  adopted.  That 
was  the  ancient  practice,  and  to  this  day 
the  old  form  of  appointing  certain  Lords 
to  be  Triers  of  Petitions  was  kept  up  at 
the  commencement  of  every  new  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  would  be  expedient  to 
make  it  a  recdity  with  a  Standing  Order 
that  no  noble  Lord  should  take  part 
in  determining  appeals  and  reporting 
their  decision  to  the  House,  except  those 
specially  appointed. 

Bill  read  1' j  and  to  be  printed. 
(No.  14.) 


THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  COMMISSION. 

QTJESTIONS. 

The  Maeqxtess  of  SALISBUET,  in 
asking  the  Lord  President  what  course 
liie  Government  intended  to  take  with 
reference  to  those  schemes  of  the  En- 
dowed School  Commissioners  which  had 
not  lain  for  40  days  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  at  the  time  of  the  Prorogation, 
said,  some  difference  of  opinion  existed* 
as  to  the  fate  of  these  schemes.  One 
opinion  was  that  if  they  had  been  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  even  on 
the  last  day  of  the  Session,  the  40^day8 
would  run  on  during  the  Eecess;  the 
second,  that  what  was  left  imcompleted 
of  the  40  days  during  last  Session  would 
be  completed  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion ;  and  the  third  was  that  the  proro- 
gation in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  put 
an  entire  end  to  the  action  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  wished  to  impress  on  his 
noble  Friend  the  danger  of  being  en- 
tirely guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  unless  that  opinion 
was  supported  by  some  decision.  He 
was  wiUmg  to  allow  that  the  Law  Offi- 
cers were  as  nearly  as  possible  infallible ; 
still  they  were  not  always  so,  and  if 
they  should  prove  to  be  so  in  this  in- 
stance the  result  would  be  very  serious 
in  cases  of  large  transfers  of  j)roperty. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  his  noble 
Friend  would  take  the  safe  course  of 
allowing  these  schemes  to  lie  upon  the 
Table  during  40  days  of  the  present 
Session. 

Thb  Mabqtjess  of  EIPON  said,  that 
as  the  end  of  last  Session  approached, 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Forster)  and 
himself  felt  bound  to  take  no  course 
which  could  deprive  Parliament  of 
jurisdiction  in  this  matter,  and  so,  after 
a  certain  day,  they  allowed  no  schemes 
to  be  laid  upon  the  Table.  The  last 
schemes  submitted  to  Parliament  were 
submitted  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  the 
schemes  presented  on  that  day  at  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament  had  stiU 
three  days  to  run.  The  opinion  of  the 
Law  Officers  was  that  the  40  days  did 
not  run  out  during  the  Eecess,  but  that 
what  was  necessary  to  complete  the 
term  of  40  days  might  be  made  up  this 
Session.  It  was  also  held  to  be  abso- 
lutely tiie  duty  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment to  submit  these  schemes  to  the  first 
Council  held  after  the  term  of  40  days 
had  been  completed,  and  that  the  Act  of 
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Parliament  left  them  no  discretion  in 
the  matter. 

Lord  EEDESDALE  wished  to  know 
whether  it  was  quite  certain  a  further 
period  could  not  be  allowed  ? 

The  Marquess  of  EEPON  said,  thai 
the  Government  had  the  power  of  re- 
jecting any  scheme  previous  to  its  being 
laid  before  Parliament.  Any  scheme 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners 
came  before  the  Education  Department 
in  the  first  instance,  before  it  was  laid 
on  the  Table  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. After  a  scheme  under  the  Act 
haA  been  laid  on  the  Table  of  both 
Houses,  if  no  Address  were  moved  within 
40  days  it  was  proper  to  submit  it  to 
Her  Majesty,  and  for  the  Government 
to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  ratify  it. 

Lord  EEDESDALE  thought  there 
must  be  a  discretion.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  Act  requiring  the  assent  to  be 
given  at  the  firot  Council  held  after  the 
40  days  had  expired;  and  he  should 
think  that  no  reasonable  objection  could 
be  taken  to  a  moderate  extension  of  time 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case.  If  a  dissolution  h£ul  taken  place 
in  the  meantime,  he  supposed  that  40 
days  must  have  been  allowed  to  the  new 
Parliament. 

The  Mabqtjess  of  EIPON  feared 
that  the  scheme  would  fall  to  the  ground 
if  a  further  interval  of  time  elapsed. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBUEY 
hoped  that  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  had  been  taken  on 
this  point. 

The  Marquess  of  EIPON  said,  that 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Education 
Department  had  been  strictly  Parlia- 
mentary and  regular. 

House  adjourned  at  Eight  o'clock, 

'till  To-morrow,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  \Uh  February ,  1873. 

MINUTES.]  —  Select  CoimiTrBB  —  Standing 
Orders,  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  added. 

PxTBLic  Bills — Hetolution  in  Committee — Ordered 
— FirH  Readitig — University  Education  (Ire- 
land) [65]. 

Ordered — Portpatrick  Harbour  (iiepcal  of  Acts)*. 

The  Marquess  o/£ijpon 


Ordered — First  Retuding — ^Tribunalsof  Commerce* 
[571;  Labourers'  Cottages*  [58];  Salmon 
Fisheries  (No.  2)  *  [60] ;  Registration  of 
Firms  *  [59]. 

First  Meadtng — Landlord  and  Tenant*  [561. 

Second  fading  —  Bastardy  Laws  Amendment 
[33].- 


ARMY— LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  [(INDIA). 

QUESTION. 

CoLOKEL  BAETTELOT  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  is 
his  intention  to  reduce,  and,  if  so,  to 
what  extent,  the  service  of  Begiments  in 
India?  

Mb.  CAEDWELL,  in  reply,  said, 
that  when  short  service  in  the  ranks  was 
adopted,  it  was  arranged  that  the  length 
of  service  in  India  for  the  he£ul- 
quarters  of  a  regiment  should  be  12 
years,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
disturb  that  arrangement. 

IRELAND— THE  RIVER  SHANNON. 

QUESTION.       . 

The  O'CONOE  DON  aaked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  in- 
troduce during  the  present  Session  any 
measure  dealing  with  the  navigation  and 
improvement  of  the  Eiver  Shannon,  and 
for  affording  facilities  for  the  drainage 
of  the  adjacent  Ismds  ?  

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  anv  measure  af- 
fecting the  navigation  and  improvement 
of  the  Shannon  must  necessaruy  throw  a 
heavy  charge  upon  the  riparian  proprie- 
tors. He  should  wish  to  defer  any  state- 
ment as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  on  this  subject  until  he  had  heard 
the  opinions  of  Irish  Members  in  the 
debate  to  be  raised  by  an  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  on  a  future  day. 

• 

INDIA— THE  EUPHRATES  VALLEY 
RAILWAY.— QUESTION. 

Sib  GEOEQE  JENEINSON  aaked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
any  steps  have  yet  been  taken  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  carry  into  effect 
the  recommendation  m£ule  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Euphrates  Valley 
Eailway  at  the  end  of  their  Eeport  last 
Session ;  and,  if  so,  what  has  been  the 
result ;  and,  if  not,  whether  it  is  their 
intention  to  carry  out  that  recommenda- 
tion ;  and,  if  so,  when  ? 
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Mb.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said,  he 
had  made  inquiries  at  the  India  Office, 
the  result  of  which  went  to  show  that 
they  had  altogether  limited  their  oper- 
ations at  present  to  railway  construction, 
and  had  given  up  the  practice  of  guaran- 
teeing railways,  and  that  they  did  not 
projwse  to  take  any  steps  with  reference 
to  the  railway  through  the  Euphrates 
Valley.  As  far  as  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  concerned,  he  was  not  able  to 
enter  into  any  undertaking  with  respect 
to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  which 
the  hon.  Saronet  had  referred. 

EGYPT— JUDICIAL  REFORMS— THE 
SUEZ  CANAL.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  BAXLLIE  COCHEANE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreim 
Affairs,  Whether  he  will  lay  upon  the 
Table  Copies  of  the  Correspondence  that 
has  taken  place  during  Ihe  recess  be- 
tween the  Foreign  Office  and  other  Go- 
vernments respecting  the  proposed  judi- 
cial reform  in  Egrot,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  Suez  Canal  ? 

Viscount  ENFIELD :  There  will  be 
no  imnecessaiy  delay  in  producing  the 
Correspondence  upon  the  two  Questions 
referred  to  by  my  hon.  Friend ;  but  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  it 
would  not  be  convenient  to  do  so  in  the 
present  state  of  the  negotiations. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT,    1870. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Coimcil,  K  he  will  state 
when  he  will  introduce  the  measure  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1870,  which  is  referred  to 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  have  arranged 
with  my  right  hon.  Friend  TMr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  that  as  the  matter  relates  to  the 
general  conduct  of  business  I  should  an- 
swer the  Question.  Our  experience  is 
that  there  is  great  wisdom  in  the  rule  of 
"  doing  one  thing  at  a  time,"  which  was 
mentioned  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  the  other  day.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  tends  to  the  speedy  and  effectual 
despatch  of  public  business ;  and  as  Ihave 
to-night  to  introduce  a  measure  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  and  as  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  at  this  moment  to  anticipate 
what  time  the  discussion  of  it  mayrequire, 


I  hope  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  not  think 
it  strange  if  I  decline  at  present  to  name 
any  day  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill 
to  which  he  refers.  I  will  only  tell  him 
it  is  the  sanguine  hope  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  and  myself  that  it  wiU  be  intro- 
duced, I  will  not  say  before  the  end  of 
the  Session,  but  at  an  early  period,  in 
ample  time  for  the  judgment  of  Parlia- 
ment to  be  taken  upon  it. 

EXPORT   OF    COAL— DUTIES    OR 
RESTRICTIONS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  it  is  in 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  impose  any 
Duly  or  restriction  upon  the  export  of 
Coal  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
amoimted  to  13,200,000  tons  in  1872, 
valued  at  £10,400,000,  against  an  expoi-t 
of  12,700,000  tons  in  1871,  valued  at 
£6,200,000  ;  and,  if  it  is  the  intention  of 
Her  Majes^'s  Government  to  propose 
any  such  Duty  or  restriction? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said,  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  Parliament  at 
the  present  moment  to  impose  a  general 
and  uniform  duty  upon  the  export  of 
coal,  irrespective  of  the  coimtries  to  which 
it  was  sent ;  but  of  course  it  was  in  the 

Sower  of  Parliament  to  impose  such  a 
uty,  if  it  should  think  fit,  in  all  cases 
where  it  was  not  boimd  by  treaty 
obligations  to  a  contrary  effect.  It  was 
bound  by  treaty  obligation  not  to  do  so 
with  regard  to  France,  but  that  obliga- 
tion womd  come  to  a  close  in  the  middle 
of  next  month.  But  there  was  a  Treaty 
with  the  Zollverein  in  the  year  1865, 
which  imposed  a  similar  obligation  ; 
and  although  the  new  Treaty  with  France 
included  no  similar  obligation,  yet  imtil 
the  Treaty  with  the  ZoUverein  expired, 
which  would  not  be  imtil  1877,  France 
would  be  entitled  to  claim  the  privilege  of 
"  the  most  favoured  nation  "  in  the  event 
of  the  new  Treaty  being  ratified.  There 
was  likewise  a  Treafy  with  Austria, 
under  which,  in  its  relation  to  the  ZoU- 
verein, Austeia  would  claim  exemption 
from  the  duty  for  the  next  three  or  four 
years.  Therefore,  practically,  the  proper 
answer  to  the  Question  was  that  for 
several  years  to  come,  imder  the  Treaties 
with  Germany,  Parliament  would  be 
prevented  from  imposing  such  a  duty; 
but  as  the  hon.  Member  had  included  in 
his  Question  a  reference  to  policy,  he 
might  say  that  if  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
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vemment  were  free  Uiey  should  not  ask 
Parliament  to  impose  such  a  duty. 

CEIMINAL  LAW— CAPITAL  OFFENCES- 

QUESTION. 

Sir  GEOEGE  JENKJLNSON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  (Jovemment  to  take  any 
steps  this  Session  to  carry  into  effect  the 
recommendations  of  the  unanimous  He- 
port  of  the  Boyal  Commission  of  1866 
on  Capital  Punishment  respecting^  an 
alteration  in  the  present  Law  of  Murder, 
and  also  as  to  the  latter  portion  of  that 
Beport,  not  included  in  their  imanimous 
recommendation,  and  which  involved  the 
questions  of — 1.  An  appeal  on  matters 
of  fact  to  a  Court  of  Law  in  criminal 
cases ;  2.  The  mode  in  which  the  Crown 
is  advised  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of 
mercy  by  the  Home  Secret 6iry ;  and  3. 
The  present  state  of  the  Law  as  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  insanity  which  is 
held  to  relieve  the  accused  urom  penal 
responsibility  in  criminal  cases  ? 

Mb.  BEUCE,  in  reply,  said,  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  last  Session  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Re- 
corder of  London  introduced  a  Bill  re- 
lating to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  of  1 866 on  the  law  of  murder, 
with  a  view  to  its  being  considered  by 
the  country  and  the  Government  during 
the  Kecess.  It  was  no  secret  that  the 
BUI  had  been  prepared  by  one  of  our 
most  eminent  jurists.  The  Govern- 
ment had  considered  the  Bill,  and  hoped 
to  introduce  it  in  the  course  of  the 
Session.  It  did  not  deal  with  an  appeal 
to  a  court  of  law  on  matters  of  fact  in 
criminal  cases,  nor  with  the  mode  in 
which  the  Crown  was  advised  to  exercise 
the  prerogative  of  mercy  by  the  Home 
Secretary ;  but  it  did  to  a  considerable 
extent  deal  with  the  present  state  of  the 
law  as  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  in- 
sanity which  is  held  to  relieve  the  ac- 
cused from  personal  responsibility  in 
criminal  cases. 

POST  OFFICE  — EXTENSION  OF  TELE- 
GRAPHS TO  ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND. 

QTTESTIOir. 

Mb.  TiATNG  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  Whether  arrangements  are  in 
progress  by  which  the  benefits  of  Postal 
Telegraphs  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the 
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United  Kingdom,  will  be  extended  to 
t^e  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  ? 

Mb.  MONSELL,  in  reply,  said,  he 
fully  appreciated  t^e  inconvenience  to 
which  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  sub- 
iectedby  the  present  arrangement.  It 
had  been  frequently  pressed  on  him  by 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  t^e 
Wick  Burghs.  The  local  company  had 
made  an  offer  to  sell  their  property  to 
the  Government;  but  he  could  not 
accept  their  terms,  and  had  made  an 
alternative  proposal,  which  was  now 
imder  their  consideration. 

INDIA— THE  PESHAWUR  RAILWAY. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  LAING  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  Whether  it  is 
intended  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Kailway  to  Peshawur,  on  a 
plan  which  will  introduce  a  break  of 
gauge  between  that  important  frontier 
town  and  the  Railway  system  of  British 
India? 

Mb.  grant  duff  :  It  is  intended 
to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the 
railway  on  the  metre  ^uge,  in  spite  of 
the  break  of  gauge  which  will  be  caused 
by  so  doing,  the  advantages  which  will 
result  from  this  course  being  considered 
to  preponderate  over  its  inconveniences. 

PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTION  PETI- 
TIONS.—QUESTION. 

Mb.  O'CONOR  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  Whether  he  intends  to  intro- 
duce any  Bill  this  Session  to  amend  the 
Law  relating  to  the  trial  of  Parlia- 
mentary Election  Petitions  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL,  in  re- 
ply,  said,  he  had  no  information  that  the 
Government  had  the  least  intention  of 
introducing  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  men- 
tioned by  tiie  hon.  Member. 

THE  MERCHANT  SERVICE— SUPPLY 
OF  SEAMEN.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  NORWOOD  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  he  has 
received  any  Report  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Gbray  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  his  Depart- 
ment, as  to  the  inquiry  made  by  them 
at  the  outports  last  Autumn  rejecting 
the  supi>ly  of  seamen  for  British  mer- 
chant ships ;  and,  if  so,  whetlier  he  will 
lay  such  Report  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  on  an  early  day  ? 
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Me.  CmCHESTEE  FOETESCUE, 
in  reply,  said,  he  had  received  the 
Beport,  and  should  be  willing  to  lay  it 
on  the  Table. 

SAIOTARY  ACTS.--QTJESTION. 

Sib  OHAELES  ADDERLEY  asked 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Whether  it  is  his  intention  to 
introduce  measures  this  Session  amend- 
ing any  of  those  Sanitary  Acts  imposing 
duties  on  local  authorities  which  the 
Sanitary  Commissioners  recommended  to 
be  repealed  and  re-enacted  in  one  BiU. 

Me.  STANSFELD,  in  reply,  said,  he 
was  not  able  to  give  his  right  hon.  Friend 
as  definite  an  answer  as  might  be  de- 
sired. He  should  be  glad  to  introduce  a 
measure  of  that  nature ;  but  whether  he 
could  do  so  or  not  would  entirely  depend 
on  the  progress  of  public  business. 


COLLISIONS  AT  SEA— LEGISLATION. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  G.  BENTINCK  asked  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
bring  forward  any  measure,  during  the 
present  Session,  for  the  better  preven- 
tion of  collisions  at  sea,  and  more  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  vessels  propelled 
by  steam ;  whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Qt)vemment  to  take  steps  for  estab- 
lishing a  danger  signal,  to  be  used  only 
by  vessels  in  cases  of  emergency ;  and, 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  bring  forward  any  measure 
giving  powers  for  the  infliction  of 
penalties,  where  practicable,  in  cases 
where  the  master  of  a  vessel  which  has 
been  in  collision  with  another  vessel  does 
not  do  his  best  to  render  assistance  to 
the  vessel  with  which  he  has  been  in 
contact,  his  own  vessel  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  render  such  assistance  ?       

Me.  CHICHESTER  FOETESCUE 
confessed  that  he  did  not  think  much 
more  could  be  done  by  way  of  legisla- 
tion than  had  been  done  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  collisions  at  sea.  The  great 
thing  was  to  secure  that  the  lights  should 
be  as  good  as  could  be  obtained.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  propose  any  change 
in  the  steaming  or  sailing  rules,  or  m 
the  rules  for  regulating  lights,  which 
were  now  in  force,  and  as  they  had  been 
adopted  by  all  nations  it  would  be  unde- 
sbaole  to  disturb  them.  With  respect  to 


the  goodness  of  the  light — a  very  im- 
portant matter — he  believed  a  great  im- 
provement had  already  taken  place,  and 
that  still  further  improvement  would  be 
made.  The  Marine  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  laboured  hard  upon 
this  matter;  various  experiments  had 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  lights,  and  he  believed 
that  a  great  deal  had  been  done,  and 
that  the  lights  at  present  were  better 
than  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  With  regard  to  securing  effectual 
relief  for  injured  vessels  where  colli- 
sions had  occurred,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  something  might  be  done.  On  the 
subject  of  danger  signals  the  Marine 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
long  been  engaged  in  investigations  and 
in  d&scussion  with  all  parties  interested, 
with  a  view  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
{IS  to  a  danger  signal  and  on  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Those  discussions  had 
come  to  a  close,  and  he  found  himseK  in 
a  position  to  be  able  to  propose  to  the 
House  legislation  on  the  subject  which 
would  tend  to  the  universal  adoption  of 
an  effectual  signal  in  case  of  danger. 
They  had  every  reason  to  believe  fliat 
other  countries  would  take  the  same 
view  of  the  matter  as  themselves.  The 
French  Government  were  already  agpreed 
with  them  on  that  point.  As  to  the  last 
part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Question, 
an  attempt  was  made  some  time  ago  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  no  less  an  autho- 
rity than  the  late  Lord  Kingsdown,  to 
introduce  an  Amendment  in  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  making  it  felony  for 
a  vessel  which  had  run  down  another 
not  to  render  assistance  where  practi- 
cable to  the  vessel  she  had  injured ;  but 
that  proposal  was  badly  received  by  the 
other  high  legal  authorities  in  the  other 
House,  and  it  failed.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, was  one  weU  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, and  he  was  now  considering  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown. 


LANDED  ESTATES  COURT  (IRELAND). 

QXTESTIOW. 

SiE  HEEVEY  BEUCE  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  he 
will  reconsider  his  answer  as  to  not  con- 
sidering it  necessary  to  fill  the  vacant 
Judgeship  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 
Ireland? 
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The  Makquess  of  HARTINGTON, 
in  reply,  said,  he  saw  no  reason  to  depart 
from  the  answer  he  had  previously 
given ;  but  it  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject,  and  tiien 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  his  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  vacancy  ought  to  be  filled  up. 

RAILWAYS— HOURS   OF    WORK— CASE 
OF  EDWIN  CHIVERS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  M.  T.  bass  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  he  has  any 
information  respecting  the  case  of  Edwin 
Chivers,  a  Fireman  on  the  Gbreat  Western 
Railway,  who  is  reported  to  have  died 
in  his  chair  after  being  twenty-one  hours 
on  his  engine  and  eleven  hours  without 
food? 

Me.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE, 
in  reply,  said,  he  had  no  official  know- 
ledge of  that  occurrence ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  his  hon.  Friend's  Question  he 
had  written  for  information  about  it  to 
the  (Jreat  Western  Railway  Company, 
who  had  sent  him  a  statement  which 
amounted  to  this — **  that  the  imfortunate 
man  Chivers  had  been  on  duty  on  the 
day  in  question  for  a  great  length  of 
time  in  consequence  of  his  train  being 
detained  through  some  delays  on  another 
line ;"  but  that  during  that  time  he  had 
several  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two  or 
more,  when  he  might  easily  have  ob- 
tained refreshment  if  he  had  pleased. 
The  statement  added  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  the  company  for  any 
servant  of  Chivers'  class  to  go  on  duty 
without  having  had  at  least  nine  clear 
hours  of  rest,  and  that  in  this  case  the 
deceased  had  had  more  than  13  hours' 
rest  before  he  began  his  work.  It  was 
further  stated  that  at  the  inquest  it  was 
shown  that  the  man  had  suffered  from 
enlai^ement  of  the  heart,  brought  on 
by  natural  causes,  and  that  a  verdict  was 
given  accordingly. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
QUESTION. 

LoED  GEORGE  HAMILTON  asked 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
If  it  is  his  intention  to  introduce  a 
Bill  this  Session  relating  to  Weights 
and  Measures  ? 

Me.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE, 
in  reply,  said,  he  thought  it  was  rather 
early  in  the  Session  to  say  whether  he 
would  introduce  such  a  Bill ;  but  there 


were  so  many  subjects  of  more  pressing 
importance  now  before  his  Department 
that  he  was  not  sanguine  about  being 
able  to  bring  it  in. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS.— QUESTION. 

Sm  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  If  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  numerous  accidents  on  Railways 
during  the  past  year  which  come  under 
the  head  of  preventable  accidents ;  and 
if  he  is  not  of  opinion  that  the  tune  is 
aiTived  when  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
be  justified  in  insisting  upon  the  adop- 
tion by  Railway  Companies  of  methoos 
of  regulating  and  conducting  their  traffic 
which  have  been  shown  by  the  experience 
of  the  working  of  other  lines,  to  give  a 
much  greater  amount  of  safety  to  the 
travelling  public  ? 

Me.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
presumed  that  the  hon.  Baronet  wished 
to  ask,  not  whether  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  impose  those  conditions  on  thd 
railway  companies— which  it  had  not 
the  power  oi  doing — ^but  whelher  Par- 
liament should  do  so  by  compulsion. 
Though  he  did  not  wish  at  Ihat  moment 
to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  that 
point,  he  was  quite  as  much  alive  as  the 
non.  Baronet  coiild  be  to  the  importance 
of  that  question,  as,  indeed,  most  of 
them  must  be.  The  hon.  Baronet  was 
no  doubt  aware  that  the  general  intro- 
duction of  the  block  system  on  railways, 
or  the  interlocking  of  points  and  signals, 
ooiild  not  be  carried  out  without  a  largo 
amount  of  alteration  and  re-arrange- 
ment of  stations  and  slidings,  requiring 
considerable  time  and  expenditure,  and 
in  many  ceises  acquirement  of  additional 
land.  In  any  compulsory  measure  which 
Parliament  in  its  wisdom  might  adopt, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  ike  com- 
panies sufficient  time  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  desirable,  before  deciding  on  any 
legislation  on  the  subject,  that  the  House 
should  know  what  the  companies  had 
done  and  were  now  doing  in  that 
matter,  and  he  had  therefore  taken  steps 
with  a  view  to  having  Returns  placed 
on  the  Table  which  would  supply  that 
information.  He  did  not  venture  to 
say  that  Ihe  Returns  when  presented 
would  be  as  satisfactory  as  could  be 
wished ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be 
well  that'  the  House  should  be  in  pos- 
session of  them,  before  deciding  upon 
legislation  of  this  nature. 
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COLLEEKT  MANAGERS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  FINNIE  asked  the  Secretanr  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Why 
certificates  of  service  to  colliery  mana- 
gers who  have  applied  for  such,  and  are 
qualified  to  receive  the  same  in  terms  of 
me  Mines  [Regulation  Act,  have  not  yet 
been  issued  ? 

Mb.  BKUOE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
since  the  beginning  of  January  the 
number  of  applications  for  certificates 
had  amounted  to  3,596.  Of  these  about 
1,300  had  been  dealt  with.  The  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  were  granted 
were  now  pretty  well  settled,  and  the 
whole  number  would,  he  believed,  be 
dealt  with  within  the  next  month. 


ARMY— CONTROL  DEPARTMENT. 

QX7ESTI0N. 

Majob  AEBUTHNOT  asked.  Whe- 
ther it  has  been  determined  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War  to  carry  out 
any  dianges,  either  of  principle  or  of 
detail,  in  the  re-organization  of  the 
Control  Department ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
he  will  have  any  objection  to  state  the 
character  of  such  changes  ? 

Sm  HENEY  STORKS :  In  reply  to 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
(Gentleman,  I  have  to  state  that  such 
changes  are  being  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Control  Department  as  ex- 
perience and  practice  show  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  (maracter  of  such  changes 
must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  result  of 
experience  and  circumstances.  I  shall 
have  no  objection  to  state  Ihem  in  due 
course. 


UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION   (IRELAND). 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  moved,  pursuant 
to  Notice,  **That  the  Order  of  the  day 
be  read,  and  postponed  till  afker  the 
Notice  of  Motion  relative  to  University 
Education  (Ireland)." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  from  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
read: — 

A  measure  wiU  he  submitted  to  f/ofi  on  an  early 
day  for  settUny  the  quettion  of  University  Eduea^ 
Hon  in  Ireland,  It  will  have  for  its  object  the 
advaneement  of  learning  in  that  portion  of  My 
DominionSf  and  will  be  framed  with  a  careful 
regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience. 


Univbbsity  Edttoation  rw  Ibeland 
considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  GLADSTONE,  in  rising  to  move 
that  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move 
the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  the  extension  of  TTniversily 
Education  in  Ireland,  said  *  :  Mr.  Bon- 
ham-Carter,  I  rise.  Sir,  for  the  third 
time  since  the  formation  of  the  present 
Government,  to  submit  to  the  House  in 
detail  proposals  respecting  Irish  affairs, 
in  regard  to  which  I  say  uttle  in  stating 
that  they  are  vital  to  the  honour  and 
existence  of  the  Government ;  but  of 
which  I  may  say  also  that  which  is  of 
greater  importance — that  they  are  vital 
to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  Ireland. 
For  even  if  we  think  that  University 
education  is  a  matter  less  directly  con- 
nected with  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  coimtry  than  others  on  which  we 
have  formerly  been  called  upon  more 
than  once  to  proceed,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  when  we  look  into  the  far 
future  the  well-being  of  Ireland  must  in 
a  great  de&pree  depend  on  the  moral  and 
intellectual  ciilture  of  her  people ;  and 
that  in  the  promotion  of  that  culture  the 
efficiency  of  her  Universities  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  most  powerful  and  effectual  in- 
strument. There  are,  indeed,  those  who 
think,  and  those  who  say,  that  Ireland 
is  a  barren  field  on  which  to  spend  the 
efforts  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  more 
we  endeavour  to  improve  its  condition 
the  less  return  is  made  for  our  philan- 
thropic labours.  In  that  discouraging 
opinion  the  Government,  however,  do 
not  concur.  The  state  of  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment  does  not  deter  us  from 
asking  Parliament  steadily  to  prosecute 
that  course  on  which  it  has  long  ago 
entered.  I  will  not,  when  I  have  so 
much  of  necessary  exposition  before  me, 
trouble  the  House  with  details  on  a  sub- 
ject that  is  only  germane  to  the  matter 
immediately  in  hand  and  that  does  not 
strictly  belong  to  its  essence ;  but  I  may 
say,  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, that  industry  is  'flourishing,  and 
that  according  to  all  appearances — all 
well-known  and  ordinary  appearances — 
the  best  description  of  wealth  in  that 
coimtry,  the  wealth  of  the  community  at 
large,  rapidly  increases;  that  order  is 
respected,  that  ordinary  crime  is  less 
than  in  England ;  that  agrarian  crime 
has  greatly  diminished ;  and,  as  it  has 
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often  been  observed,  and  observed  with 
truth,  that  when  agrarian  crime  dimi- 
nishes in  Ireland,  for  the  most  part  poli- 
tical and  treasonable  crime  increases,  I 
may  state  with  thankful  satisfaction  that 
in  1871  treasonable  offences  in  Ireland 
had  sunk  to  the  low  number  of  seven 
only,  and  that  in  1872  there  was  not  one 
treasonable  offence. 

I  must  a^ain,  as  on  former  occasions, 
ask  for  Uie  mdulgence  of  the  House,  for 
I  have  to  enter  on  a  subject  of  great 
difficulty,  great  intricacy,  and  great  com- 
plexity of  detail ;  and  it  is  only  by  means 
of  that  indulgence  that  I  can  hope  in 
any  degree  to  succeed  in  conveying  to 
the  mind  of  the  House  a  clear  concep- 
tion either  of  the  subject  itseK  or  of  the 
intentions  and  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  another  plea  which,  if 
it  were  needed,  I  would  oner,  but  which 
I  know  is  hardly  needed — namely,  the 
plea  for  that  favourable  and  candid  con- 
sideration which  in  1869  and  1870  we 
so  lai^ly  experienced;  which  enabled 
us  at  those  epochs  to  encoimter  the  diffi- 
culties we  had  then  to  meet,  and  which, 
I  believe,  will  now  again  be  granted, 
and  will  again  enable  us  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  with  which  we  now  have 
to  deal.  There  is,  Sir,  a  subject  of  great 
importance,  collateral  to  that  immediately 
in  hand,  to  which  I  will  only  refer  for 
the  sake  of  putting  it  aside ;  it  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  intermediate  or  pro- 
prietary schools  in  Ireland.  It  has  lately 
been  represented  to  me,  with  a  singular 
and  gratifying  concurrence  of  opinion, 
from  every  quarter  representing  influ- 
ence and  intelligence  in  a  particular 
county  in  Ireland— -I  mean  the  county 
of  Limerick — that  the  ^eatest  necessity 
exists  for  legislation  with  regard  to  the 
higher  or  preparatory  schools  of  that 
countiT.  I  am  qidte  sensible  that  is  the 
case ;  but  I  am  equally  convinced  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  advantafi^eously  to 
endeavour  to  mix  legislation  wr  the  in- 
termediate schools  of  Ireland  with  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  her  Universities. 
What  I  wish  for  the  present  to  state  is, 
our  free  admission  that  legislation  with 
regard  to  its  higher  or  preparatory 
schools,  or,  at  least,  the  question  how 
far  it  may  be  possible  to  legislate  with 
regard  to  its  schools,  must  arise  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  legislation 
which  Parliament  may  think  fit  to  adopt 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  XJniver- 
siiy  education.    I  wish  further  to  point 
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out  that  the  course  which  Parliament 
may  take,  and  the  principles  which  it 
may  adopt  for  its  own  guidance,  with 
respect  to  University  education  will  be 
of  the  utmost  a-dvantage  to  any  (Jovem- 
ment  Uiat  may  have  to  frame  a  measure 
with  regard  to  the  higher  or  preparatory 
schools  of  Ireland.  Admitting,  there- 
fore, the  importance,  and  even  the  ur- 
gency, of  the  subject,  I  trust  I  shall  be 
favourably  understood  when  I  say  that 
we  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
it  apart  &om  the  intricate  and  difficult 
question  of  University  education  with 
which  we  have  at  present  to  deal. 

In  approaching.  Sir,  the  consideration 
of  this  question,  it  is  impossible  alto- 
gether to  put  out  of  view  the  flow  of 
criticism  with  respect  to  the  subject  it- 
self, and  with  respect  to  the  intentions 
and  conduct  of  the  Government,  which 
have  for  some  time  been  almost  inces- 
santly brought  under  the  public  eye. 
We  have  heard  much,  Sir,  of  Ultramon- 
tane influence — ["  Hear,  hear !"] — and 
it  may  be  well,  therefore — that  cheer  is 
an  additional  reason  why  I  should  no- 
tice the  point — ^to  refer  to  it  for  a  moment. 
I  cannot  wonder  that  apprehensions  with 
respect  to  Ultramontane  influence  should 
enter  into  the  minds  of  the  British  pub- 
lic whenever  legislation  affecting  the 
position  of  the  Boman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land is  projected;  and  we  cannot,  I 
think,  be  surprised  that  the  influences 
which  appear  so  forcibly  to  prevail  within 
the  Boman  communion  should  be  re- 
garded bv  a  very  great  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  country  with  aversion, 
and  by  some  portion  of  them  even  with 
unnecessary  dread.  It  appears  to  us, 
however,  that  we  have  one  course,  and 
one  course  only  to  take,  one  decision, 
and  one  only  to  arrive  at,  with  respect 
to  our  Boman  Catholic  fellow-subjects. 
Do  we  intend,  or  do  we  not  intend,  to 
extend  to  them  the  fuH  benefit  of  civil 
equality  on  a  footing  exactly  the  same 
as  that  on  which  it  is  granted  to  mem- 
bers of  other  religious  persuasions  ?  If 
we  do  not,  the  conclusion  is  a  most  grave 
one ;  but  if  the  House  be  of  opinion,  as 
the  Government  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  neither  generous  nor  politic,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  this  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence within  the  Boman  Church,  to 
draw  distinctions  in  matters  purely  civil 
adverse  to  our  Boman  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen — if  we  hold  that  opinion, 
let  us  hold  it  frcmkly  and  boldly ;  and, 
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liaTing  determined  to  grant  measures  of 
equality  as  flEtr  as  it  may  be  in  our  power 
to  do  so,  do  not  let  us  attempt  to  stint 
our  action  in  that  sense  when  we  come 
to  the  execution  of  that  which  we  have 
announced  to  be  our  design.  But  Uiere 
really,  as  I  shall  explain,  is  no  room  for 
any  suspicion  of  eimer  IJltramontane  or 
any  other  influence  with  respect  to  the 
measure  which  ^  am  now  about  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House.  The  tnith  is  that 
circumstances  entirely  independent  of 
our  own  will  have  precludeii  us  from 
holding  communications  with  any  of  the 
lax^^  bodies  which  maybe  said,  as  bodies, 
to  be  interested  in  Irish  University  edu- 
cation. The  Governing  Body  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  have  thought  flt,  in  the 
exercise  of  Uieir  discretion — a  discretion 
which  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  exer- 
cise—to adopt  a  policy  and  to  propose  a 
plan  of  their  own,  or,  at  least,  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  the  plan  which 
was  proposed  in  this  House  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton,  with  the  direct 
concurrence  and  sanction  of  one,  perhaps 
of  both,  of  the  Members  of  the  Dublm 
University.  That  being  so,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  would  not  have  been  consistent 
wii^  i^e  respect  which  we  owe  to  that 
learned  body  that  we  should  have  at- 
tempted to  mduce  it  by  private  persua- 
sion to  accept  a  plan  of  a  different  cha- 
racter, or  that  we  should  have  entered 
into  commimications  with  it  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  proposal  which  we  are 
about  to  lay  before  the  House.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  principles  of 
equal  dealing  prevented  us  from  similar 
proceedings  m  any  other  quarter.  There- 
fore, the  door  was  shut  in  that  direction 
by  no  act  of  ours,  but  by  an  act  alto- 
gether independent  of  ourselves ;  and 
consequently  it  was  plain  that  the  best 
course  for  us  to  take  was  to  look  as 
well  as  we  could  to  the  general  justice 
and  equity  of  the  course  we  felt  our- 
selves called  upon  to  pursue,  to  devise 
a  plan  founded  upon  our  own  matured 
convictions,  to  spare  no  labour  in  draw- 
ing up  the  det£ul8  of  that  plan,  and  to 
forego  altogether  the  advantage— an  ad- 
vantage often  considerable— of  holding 
communications  beforehand  with  the  va- 
rious parties  who  were  interested  in  the 
matter.  Therefore,  the  measure  I  am 
about  to  submit  to  the  House  is  a  mea- 
sure solely  of  the  Oovemment.  It  is  a 
measure  of  the  Government  alone ;  our 
resppnsibility  for  which  is  undivided,  and 


our  hopes  of  the  acceptance  of  which  are 
founded  entirely  upon  what  we  trust  will 
be  found  to  be  its  equity  and  its  justice. 
The  provisions  of  the  Bill  have  been 
drawn  up  without  any  disposition  to  shape 
them  for  the  purpose  of  currying  favour 
or  of  conciliating  any  irrational  preju- 
dice, or  of  enabluig  me  Government  to 
pursue  any  other  course  than  that  which 
the  most  enlightened  patriotism  and  the 
objects  we  have  in  view  must  dictate  to 
every  honourable  mind. 

I  think  it  will  be  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Committee  if  I  endeavour,  in  the 
first  place,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  put 
aside  a  variety  of  alternative  plans  with 
regard  to  which  numerous  critics,  who 
apparently  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
our  own  mtentions  and  desires  them  we 
do  ourselves,  have  from  time  to  time  as- 
sured the  public  that  the  Government 
have  determined  to  adopt.  Not  satisfied 
with  a  single  revelation,  these  well-in- 
formed intelligencers,  for  fear  the  interest 
of  their  readers  in  Uie  subject  should 
flag,  have  perhaps  in  the  following  week 
informed  them  that  ''the  Government 
had  deviated  from  the  plan  they  an- 
noimced  last  week,  and  have  adopted 
another  plan,"  the  provisions  of  which 
they  agam  proceed  to  announce.  Thus 
a  lively  interest  in  the  question  has  been 
kept  up.  It  was  once  said  by  an  old 
poet  Uiat  it  was  pleasant  to  stand  on 
the  seashore  and  to  observe  the  mariner 
labourincr  on  the  sea,  and  it  is  often  a 
source  of  amusement  to  public  men  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  measure  of  public 
importance  to  observe  the  floimdering 
announcements  with  regard  to  it  which 
from  time  to  time  are  made  by  those 
who  neither  do  nor  can  know  anything 
about  it.  The  first  of  these  suggested 
plans  to  which  I  need  refer  is  that 
which  is  founded  on  denominational 
endowment.    I  need  only  say,  with  re- 

§ard  to  this  plan,  that  Her  Majesty's 
ovemment  were  precluded  from  adopt- 
ing any  scheme  which  involves  denomi- 
national endowment  by  more  than  one 
conclusive  objection.  Denominational 
endowment,  whether  applied  to  a  Uni- 
versity or  to  a  College  in  Ireland,  would 
be  in  opposition  to  the  uniform  and  explicit 
declarations  which  have  been  made,  ever 
since  this  question  assumed  a  new  posi- 
tion six  or  seven  years  ago,  by,  I  beheve, 
every  Member  of  the  Government,  and, 
as  I  can  safely  assert,  by  myself.  But 
it  is  not  only  the  fact  that  denominational 
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endowment  is  so  contrary  to  our  pledges 
tliat  if  it  is  to  be  adopted  at  all  it  must 
be  by  some  other  Administration  than 
ourselves.  Such  pledges  are,  of  course, 
in  themselves  conclusive ;  but  there  are 
other  reasons  which  would  compel  us  to 
refuse  consideration  to  it,  even  if  we 
were  not  bound  by  them.  Were  we  free 
in  the  matter;  and  were  the  national 
convictions  upon  the  subject  less  strong 
than  I  believe  them  to  be,  I  confess  I 
should  think  that  the  plan  of  denomina- 
tional endowment  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  Ireland  is  placed  would  be  one 
unwise  in  principle  to  adopt.  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  favourable  to  the 
true  interests  of  academical  learning. 
I  likewise  doubt  whether  it  would  not 
lead  the  Government  into  hopeless  con- 
fusion by  entailing  upon  it  the  perform- 
ance of  an  impossible  task.  The  imme- 
diate result  of  such  a  plan  would  be  an 
interference  of  the  State  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  institutions  now  entirely 
free,  and  an  attempt,  for  which  the  State 
would  be  quite  unfit,  to  adjust  as  be- 
tween different  classes  the  balance  of 
power  within  them.  If  we  are  to  give 
the  money  of  the  public  to  institutions 
founded  by  particular  religious  persua- 
sions for  me  advancement  of  their  own 
views  by  means  of  academical  education, 
we  must  take  precautions  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  that  money,  and  it  would 
be  [a  gross  folly  on  the  part  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  Government  were  they 
to  imdertake  to  hold  the  balance  between 
rival  powers  with  the  mutual  relations 
of  which  they  have  nothing  to  do. 
Next,  Sir,  there  was  the  plan  which  was 
adopted  in  1866  by  the , Government  of 
that  day,  which  included  many  of  my 
present  Colleagues.  This  measure  was 
foimded  upon  the  belief  that  the  wants 
of  Ireland  with  regard  to  University 
education  mi^ht,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
met  by  extending  the  basis  of  the  Queen's 
University  so  far  as  to  admit  of  extend- 
ing the  examination  for  degrees  within 
its  precincts  to  students  from  other  Col- 
leges, of  whatever  religious  denomina- 
tion they  might  be,  or  of  students  who 
belonged  to  no  College  at  all.  But  that 
plan  has  entirely  broKen  down.  In  the 
first  place,  the  reception  it  met  with  at 
the  time  was  not  such  as  to  give  us  any 
encouragement  to  proceed  with  it ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  a  proposal  that  may 
have  been  eqiial  to  the  circumstances  of 
1866  is  not  equal  to  those  of  1873,    The 
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circumstances  of  Ireland  have  changed 
since  1866  with  regard  to  this  matter  of 
public  instruction,  and  therefore  any  idea 
of  proposing  a  scheme  of  that  nature 
has  not  been  entertained  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  for  a  single  instant. 
Another  plan  which  has  suggested  itself 
to  many  minds  is  that  of  establishing  a 
new  University  in  Ireland  by  the  side  of 
the  Dublin  University  and  by  the  side 
of  the  Queen's  Universiiy,  which  is  also 
an  University  placed  by  its  charter  in 
the  City  of  Dublin.  Certainly,  such  a 
plan  had  one  recommendation  in  its 
favour — namely,  that  it  would  present 
to  us  the  noveliy  of  the  existence  of 
three  Universities  in  one  city.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether,  in  any  period  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  or,  at  any  rate, 
whether  at  this  moment  anywhere  in 
Europe,  such  a  sing^ar  arrangement  is 
to  be  foimd  as  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  such  a  plan ;  and  I  also 
douDt  whether  we  should  act  for  the 
advantage  of  academical  education  were 
it  to  be  adopted  merely  for  the  purposes 
of  political  expediency — that  is  to  say, 
for  the  relief  of  the  Government  and  of  / 
Parliament  in  a  moment  of  difficulty. 
Under  these  circumstances,  this  is  not  a 
proposal  that  I  could  undertake  to  re- 
commend to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
their  acceptance.  I  must  further  add 
with  reference  to  this  proposition  that 
the  three  Universities  to  be  established 
under  it  would  scarcely  have  a  fair  start. 
The  present  University  of  Dublin,  sus- 
tained by  enormous  property  and  power- 
ful traditions;  the  Queen's  University, 
with  its  means  comparatively  limited, 
and  its  constitution  much  more  narrow ; 
and  the  third  University,  hobbling  and 
lagging  behind  the  second  as  much  as 
the  second  would  behind  the  first — could 
scarcely  be  said  to  stand  upon  a  footing 
conformable  to  justice.  That  would  not 
be  a  state  of  things  that  would  be  re- 
garded by  any  of  us  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  would  not  be  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding by  which  we  could  hope  to  effect 
a  real  settlement  of  this  great  ques- 
tion. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  Sir,  we  heard  read 
from  the  Table  of  the  House  that  para- 
graph of  Her  Majesty's  Speech  in  which 
reference  was  made  to  University  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland ;  it  is  a  paragraph  in 
so  far  significant  that  it  draws  a  broad 
and  clear  distinction  between  the  two 
portions  of  this  subject,  which  distinction 
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we  liaye  kept  in  view  all  alon^.  The 
second  of  them  relates  to  the  rights  of 
conscience.  And  the  rights  of  conscience 
are,  as  we  think,  deeply  concerned  in 
this  question,  because  we  hold  that  there 
has  long  been  a  reli^ous  grievance  in 
Ireland,  arising  out  of  the  existing  state 
and  law  of  Tmi^ersity  education,  and 
that  it  is  our  duty,  in  offering  any  proposal 
to  Parliament  as  a  settlement  of  this 
question,  to  make  provision  for  the  com- 
plete removal  of  aU  religious  grievances. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  reli- 
gious grievance  constitutes  either  the 
whole  or  the  main  question  befote  us. 
It  certainly  forms  an  essential  parfc  of  it 
as  a  negative  condition,  but  the  positive 
and  substantive  part  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  promotion  of  academical  learning 
in  Irehuid.  These  two  matters  I  shall 
endeavour  to  keep  separately  in  view 
while  I  address  the  House  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  they  have  all  along  been  kept 
separately  in  view  by  the  &ovemment. 
I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  state  that 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  conflict  between 
these  two  principles.  It  is  perfectly 
plain  that  the  old  academical  learning, 
which  included  teaching  in  all  subjects, 
must  be  modified ;  because  where  there 
is  a  difference  of  religious  convictions  to 
be  provided  for,  it  is  impossible  to  retain 
the  perfectness  and  completeness  which 
academical  learning  possessed  in  the 
olden  time.  A  large  number  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  are  at  this  moment 
debarred  from  University  training  be- 
cause Uiey  send  their  children  to  places 
of  education  where  their  religion  is 
taught  by  authority,  as  part  of  the  train- 
ing in  those  institutions.  Now,  it  may 
be  said  that,  even  though  this  may  be 
true,  two  questions  are  to  be  raised — 
flrst,  is  the  allegation  true;  and,  se- 
condly, if  it  is  true,  are  the  persons  who 
thus  withhold  their  children  from  Uni- 
versity training  right  or  are  they  wrong? 
Let  me  observe,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  question  is  not  whether  we  agree 
with  them  or  no.  Parliament  has  ad- 
visedly determined  to  give  the  preference 
to  academical  institutions  whick  are  not 
denominational.  This,  in  the  three  king- 
doms, is  the  Imperial  policy,  and  to  it, 
in  all  instances,  we  shall  adhere.  But 
there  is  more  to  say.  When  it  was  ob- 
served in  former  times  that  tiie  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
Boman  Catholics,  it  was  answered,  ''  So 
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much  the  worse  for  them ;  let  them  adopt 
the  true  religion,  and  then  all  difficulties 
will  disappear."  But  Parliament  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  its  duty  to 
recognise  the  fact  and  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences. There  are  many  Presby- 
terians who  desire  to  be  educated  in  a 
College  where  their  own  religion  is 
taught ;  and  the  existence  at  this  moment 
of  Magee  College,  under  a  most  able 
Principal  who,  I  believe,  enjoys  very 
high  repute  in  the  Presbyterian  body, 
notwithstanding  all  its  difficulties  by 
reason  of  exclusion  irom  Universiiy 
training,  affords  a  proof  that  this  belief, 
that  education  should  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  denominational  teaching,  is 
not  confined  to  the  Boman  Catholic  com- 
munion. I  have  said  it  is  not  our  busi- 
ness to  inquire  whether  the  Eoman 
Catholics  are  right  in  their  opinion,  or 
whether  they  are  wrong.  The  question 
for  us  is  rather  this — supposing  they  are 
wrong,  is  it  riffht  in  us,  or  is  it  wise, 
that  tiiey  shoula  be  excluded  from  Uni- 
versity training  ?  For  that  is  the  course 
which,  up  to  this  moment,  has  been  pur- 
sued. I  do  not  think  that  Englishmen, 
who  are  accustomed  to  send  their  own 
sons  for  the  most  part  to  those  institu- 
tions where  they  are  trained  in  their 
religion  by  the  same  authority  that  com- 
mimicates  to  them  the  other  parts  of 
education,  can  very  severeW"  condemn 
this  error  of  the  Boman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  of  some  of  the  Presby- 
terians of  Ireland,  if  error  it  is  proved 
to  be. 

Now,  I  will  look  at  the  question  in  a 
very  simple  form.  What  is  the  state  of 
the  case  as  to  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
Universi^  training  by  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  r  I  shall  not  enter 
into  those  details  of  controversy  which 
have  been  handled  with  great  abiUty  by 
Oentiemen  on  one  side  and  the  other. 
There  are  those  who  think,  and  who  are 
bold  enough  to  maintain,  that  upon  the 
whole,  considering  who  Boman  Catholics 
are,  considering  how  little  property  they 
possess,  how  littie  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  enter  upon  the  higher  culture,  their 
state,  so  far  as  University  education  is 
concerned,  is  not  very  bad  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
miserably  bad.  I  go  farther;  and  I 
would  almost  say,  it  is  scandalously  bad. 
I  will  go  into  figures,  which  will  at  least 
bring  to  a  test  the  proposition  that  I 
have  laid  down ;  but,  in  applying  those 
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figures,  I  will  first  protest  against  the 
maimer  in  wliicli  the  subject  has  hitherto 
been  handled,  and  will  call  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  a  distinction  which 
it  appears  to  me  they  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  in  order  that  they  may  estimate 
correctly  the  facts.  In  l5ie  Queen's  Col- 
leges, Ireland,  the  total  number  of  ma- 
tricidated  students  is  returned  to  me  as 
708.  The  number  of  Boman  Catholics 
among  them  is  181,  or  somewhat  over 
one-fourth.  But  my  proposition  is  this : — 
In  the  Betum  there  is  a  fundamental 
fallacy ;  the  great  bulk  of  these  matricu- 
lated students,  or,  at  least,  a  very  large 
portion  of  them,  are  simply  professional 
students,  and  are  not  students  in  Arts. 
But  when  we  speak  of  University  educa- 
tion as  an  instrument  of  the  higher  cul- 
ture, we  mean  University  education  in 
Arts.  Schools  of  law,  schools  of  medi- 
cine, schools  of  engineering,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  other  schools,  are  excel- 
lent things ;  but  these  are  things  totally 
distinct  and  different  from  what  we 
understand  by  that  University  training 
which  we  look  upon  as  the  most  powerfm 
instrument  for  the  formation  of  l^e  mind. 
Therefore  I  am  obliged  to  break  down 
these  figures  into  fragments,  and  to  ask, 
out  of  these  181  students,  how  many  are 
students  in  Arts  ?  I  now  give  the  Bo- 
man Catholic  students  in  Arts  in  the 
Queen's  Colleges  of  Ireland.  From  1 859 
to  1864,  in  the  three  Queen's  CoUeg^es, 
the  Boman  Catholic  students  in  Arts 
averaged  59;  from  1864  to  1869  they 
averaged  50;  from  1869  to  1871  they 
averaged  45.  I  think  these  figures 
justify  the  statement  that  the  numbers 
are  miserably  small ;  and  that,  small  as 
they  are,  they  are,  moreover,  dwindling 
away.  And,  Sir,  when  I  speak  of  recog- 
nizing only  students  in  Arts,  I  am  not 
hazarding  the  opinion  of  an  individual ; 
I  am  giving  utterance  to  a  judgment 
which  I  know  every  University  man  will 
sustain.  It  is  the  opinion  upon  which 
the  University  of  Dublin  has  uniformly 
proceeded  in  its  handling  of  this  subject. 
The  number  of  Boman  Catholics  ma- 
triculated as  students  in  Arts  at  Triniiy 
College  seems  to  be  about  100.  That 
may  not  be  the  exact  number,  but,  from 
the  figures  kindly  supplied  to  me,  it 
must  be  within  two  or  three,  one  way  or 
the  other.  Adding  these  100  at  Trinity 
College  to  45  at  the  Queen's  Colleges  we 
have  145  as  the  whole  nimiber  of  persons 
whom  4,000,000  and  upwards  of  Koman 
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Catholics  in  Ireland  at  present  snooeed 
in  bringing  within  the  teaching  of  a 
University  to  receive  academical  training 
in  the  faculty  of  Arts.  Well,  I  think 
that  is  a  proportion  miserably  small.  It 
is  something,  but  it  is  really  almost  next 
to  nothing.  Again,  Sir,  the  total  num- 
ber of  students  in  Arts  in  Ireland  I  find 
to  be  1,179.  So  that  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics, with  more  than  two-thirds — ^I 
think  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation— supply  only  an  eighth  part  of 
the  students  in  Arts.  I  thmk  there  are 
hardly  any  in  this  House  who  will  think 
fit  to  say  that  that  is  anything  like  an 
adequate  proportion — anything  like  the 
numbers  which  they  ought  to  frimish, 
even  after  making  every  allowance 
which  ought  fairly  to  be  made  for  the 
relative  proportions  of  Boman  Catholics 
in  the  different  classes  of  the  community. 
Well,  I  think,  then,  I  have  shown  that 
there  is  a  great  religious  grievance  in 
Ireland.  Had  I  been  able  to  point  to  a 
state  of  things  in  which  the  movement 
was  in  the  other  direction — ^in  which, 
instead  of  an  almost  constant  decrease 
of  Boman  Catholic  attendance  at  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  there  was  a  steady, 
healthy,  and  progressive  increase— the 
case  would  have  been  greatly  different. 
You  might  have  said,  **It  is  well  to  wait 
and  see  what  happens."  But  I  am  afraid 
if  we  wait  to  see  what  happens,  the  only 
result  of  that  woiild  be  to  aggravate  a 
state  of  things  already  siifficiently  bad. 

I  now.  Sir,  quit  the  topic  of  the  reli- 
gious grievance.  But  quite  apart  from 
me  religious  grievance,  there  is  a  nreat 
and  strong  necessity  for  academiccd  re- 
form in  Ireland.  I  will  test  the  question 
first  as  to  the  quantity  or  supply  of 
academical  training  in  that  country; 
and  all  along  I  wm  keep  broadly  and 
plainly  in  view  the  distinction  between 
training  in  Arts  and  mere  professional 
training.  Now,  in  Trinity  College  there 
are  attending  lectures  in  Arts  563  young 
men,  about  the  same  nimiber — ^I  think 
it  is  a  little  more — as  attend  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  the  Queen's 
Colleges  the  students  in  Arts  are  as  fol- 
low—5  take  the  year  1871,  whidi  is  lie 
latest  I  possess  : — ^At  Belfast,  136;  at 
Cork,  50;  and  at  Oalway,  85— in  all 
221.  Adding  these  two  figures  together 
we  get  784  as  the  total  for  Ireland  of 
University  stud^its  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word ;  Ihat  is  to  say,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  understood  in  Scotland, 
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mnoh  more  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
undentood  in  England.  784  is  the 
whole  number  of  students  who  are  re- 
ceiving regular  instruction  in  Arts,  for 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  with  its  five 
and  a  half  millions  of  population. 
But  there  are  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  Queen's  Colleges  who 
are  receiving  professional  education  in 
law,  in  medicme,  and  in  engineering. 
The  number  of  these  is  at  Belfast  201, 
at  Cork  174,  and  at  Qalway  80 — in  all 
455.  Thus,  when  we  indude  students 
preparing  for  a  professional  career  with 
the  Arts  students,  we  come  up  to  1,239. 
Finally,  there  are  a  large  nimiber  of 
persons  who  belong  to  Ibnnity  College, 
Dublin,  who  have  me  honour  of  paying, 
without  any  deduction,  all  the  fees  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  who  receive 
^m  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  no  other 
benefits — and  great  benefits  they  are 
shown  to  be,  or  the  price  would  not  be 
paid  for  them — than  those  of  examina- 
tion and  a  degree.  The  number  of 
these  is  395,  so  that  in  this  way  we  get 
up  the  number  of  University  students  in 
Ireland  to  the  very  poor  and  scanty 
figure  of  1,634,  of  whom  less  than  one- 
half  are  University  students  in  the  Eng- 
lish or  in  the  Scottish  sense  of  the  woid. 
Of  students  in  that  sense  in  Ireland 
there  are  but  784,  against  4,000  whom 
Scotland,  with  not  much  more  than  half 
the  popi:dation,  sends  to  her  Universities. 
I  think  that  is  a  pretty  strong  case  as 
regards  the  absolute  supply  of  LTniversity 
and  academic  training  in  Ireland.  But 
the  case  is  stronger  still  when  we  con- 
sider the  comparative  state  of  the  aca- 
demical supply.  Take  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges, those  valuable  institutions  which 
we  shoiild  heartily  desire  to  see  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  From  1859  to 
1864  they  matricidated  on  the  average 
226  persons  per  annimi.  This  is  in  Arts 
and  other  faculties  taken  together.  From 
1864  to  1869  they  matriculated  1,039 
persons,  or  an  average  of  208  persons. 
In  each  of  the  years  1870-71  they  ma- 
triculated 200  persons.  Thus,  as  far  as 
the  Queen's  Colleges  are  concerned,  even 
the  present  narrow  supply  of  academic 
training  is  a  supply  tenoing  downwards. 
What  18  the  case  as  regards  Trinity  Col- 
lege? Having  a  strong  sentiment  of 
veneration  and  gratitude  for  that  insti- 
tution, which  has  done  in  Ireland  a  large 
portion  of  Uie  good  which  has  been  done 
for  her  at  all,  I  observe  with  the  greatest 


regret  Uie  decline  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents there.  I  now  draw  no  distinc- 
tion between  resident  and  non-resident 
students;  and  I  find  that  during  the 
period  of  years  from  1830  to  1834  the 
annual  matriculations  were  433.  Then, 
taking  a  period  of  15  years  down  to 
1849,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Queen's 
Colleges  were  founded,  the  matricula- 
tions had  sunk  to  362  per  annum ;  while 
from  1849  to  1872  they  had  again  sunk 
to  295.  Thus,  Sir,  we  find,  upon  exa- 
mining this  matter  to  the  bottom,  that 
notwimstanding  the  efforts  of  Parlia- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  general  in- 
crease of  education,  notwithstanding  the 
opening  of  Uie  Queen's  Colleges  with 
lioge  endowments,  the  Universiiy  stu- 
dents of  Ireland  in  the  proper  sense — 
that  is,  the  students  in  Arts — are  fewer 
at  this  moment  than  they  were  40  years 
ago,  when  no  Queen's  Colleges  were  in 
existence.  I  have  shown  you  that,  at 
this  moment,  the  students  in  Arts  in  Ire- 
land, even  including  men  who  are  merely 
examined  and  who  do  not  attend  lec- 
tures, only  number.  1,179;  but  I  find 
that  in  1832  the  students  in  Arts  at 
Trinity  College  alone  were  1,461.  Sir,  I 
think  I  have  now  sufficiently  made  good 
my  case  as  to  the  supply  of  academic 
training  in  Ireland  and  the  necessity  of 
reform  so  far  as  such  a  necessity  can 
be  deduced  from  the  mere  paucity  of 
supply. 

^d  here  I  pause  for  one  moment  to 
rebut  the  charge  Uiat  this  state  of  things, 
though  it  would  not  do  for  Scotland  or 
for  England,  will  do  for  Ireland.  It  is 
not  true  that  Ireland  is  indifferent  to 
culture.  Irishmen  have  their  vices  as 
well  as  their  virtues,  like  every  other 
people  on  the  face  of  the  eartii;  but 
amouK  their  virtues  has  been  an  appetite 
for  ciuture,  abiding  and  struggling  for 
the  opportuniiy  to  act  even  under  aU  the 
difficulties  and  all  the  disadvantages  of 
their  position.  Look  at  the  College  of 
Maynooth.  Some  people  will  teU  me 
that  at  Maynooth  there  is  no  culture  at 
all.  Now,  I  will  not  enter  into  that 
debate ;  but  it  surely  must  be  admitted, 
even  by  the  most  hostile,  that,  if  not 
culture  in  the  broadest  sense,  it  is  at  all 
events  relative  culture.  Allowing  for 
differences  of  religion,  the  Maynooth 
student  is  raised  by  the  training  he  re- 
ceives in  that  College  far  above  his 
original  level,  and  is  so  raised  by  a 
course  of  culture;  and  everyone  who 
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has  the  happiness  of  knowing  the  ac- 
complished gentleman  who  presides  over 
the  College  will  know  that  such  a  man 
would  not  be  found  at  the  head  of  an 
institution  where  the  spirit  of  culture 
was  not  encouraged.  What  is  the  case 
atMaynooth?  Quoting  firom  a  pamphlet 
by  a  Eoman  Catholic  gentleman  who 
enjoys  one-half  the  name  of  my  hon. 
Friend  (Dr.  Lyon  Playfair),  and  who 
possesses,  I  think,  not  less  than  one-half 
his  ability  also,  I  find  that  during  the 
three  years  1866-69  the  average  number 
of  entrances  was  90  per  annum.  Since 
that  time,  the  income  of  Maynooth  has 
been  cut  down  to  perhaps  little  more 
than  a  moiety  by  the  arrangements  of 
of  1869,  though  it  receives  a  considerable 
income  still ;  but  the  entrances,  instead 
of  going  down,  have  risen  from  90  to  cm 
annual  average  of  105 ;  and  Dr.  Lyons 
distinctly  states  that,  over  and  above  any 
advantages  that  the  Maynooth  students 
derive  from  the  College,  it  costs  each  of 
them  on  an  average  £50  a  year  to  go  to 
Maynooth,  tlie  great  bulk  of  mese 
students  being,  as  -he  says,  the  sons  of 
the  smaller  farmers  of  the  country. 
But  the  case  does  not  rest  upon  a  casual 
illustration  from  Maynooth.  It  is  really 
an  appealing  to  the  whole  history  of 
Ireland  that  she  may  make  a  plea  for 
herself,  and  refuse  to  be  smitten  with 
this  condemnation  of  indifference  to 
culture.  Sir,  there  is  a  love  of  letters  in 
Ireland.  Ireland  is  not  barbarous  in 
mind.  She  can  say  justly  on  her  own 
behalf— 

**  Nee  snm  ade6  mformiB :  nuper  me  in  litore  vidi, 
Cum  placidum  yentifl  stabat  mare.'* 

If  only  we  will  give  her  a  tranquil  sea 
in  which  to  mirror  herself,  it  wiu  be  in 
fair  visage  that  she  will  return  to  the 
view. 

Now,  I  am  about  to  criticise  the  con- 
stitution of  Trinity  College  and  of  Dublin 
University ;  and  here  I  wish  to  draw  a 
broad  distinction.  We  have  been  told 
about  forms  of  government  that 

**  Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best ;" 

and  I  freely  and  gladly  avow,  in  the  case 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the 
Dublin  TTniversity,  that  one  of  the  most 
astoimding  academic  constitutions  which 
it  coiild  ever  have  entered  into  the  head 
of  man  to  devise  has,  notwithstanding, 
through  a  liberal  and  enlightened  ad- 
ministration, been  made  to  produce  great 
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benefits  to  the  ooimtiy.  This  constitu- 
tion is  in  everything  idmost  exactly  the 
opposite  of  that  which,  accordine  to  ad- 
mitted rules,  it  ought  to  be.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  is  in  absolute  servitude 
to  the  College  of  Dublin.  But  when, 
20  years  ago,  we  began  to  think  about 
the  reform  of  the  English  Universities, 
what  was  the  first  thing  we  endeavoured 
to  do  ?  We  endeavoured  to  emancipate 
the  University  from  the  exclusive  sway 
of  the  Colleges;  and  that  we  did  in 
Cambridge,  where  there  were  17  Col- 
leges and  Halls,  and  in  Oxford,  where 
there  were  24 — this  immense  diversity 
producing,  of  necessity,  a  great  variety 
and  play  of  influences.  But  here  we 
have  the  case  of  a  single  University, 
with  a  single  College,  and  the  Univer- 
sity is  in  absolute  servitude  to  the  Col- 
lege. When  I  say,  *'  in  servitude  to  the 
College,'' what  does  that  mean?  The 
College  is  a  large  and  illustrious  body. 
Does  it  mean  in  servitude  to  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  College?  Certainly 
not.  It  means  eifi;^ht  gentlemen  who 
elect  the  other  Fe^ows,  who  elect  also 
themselves,  and  who  govern  both  the 
University  and  the  College.  That  is  the 
state  of  things  which  we  find  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  and  in  Trinity 
College.  The  Provost  and  seven  Fellows 
are  me  persons  who  appoint,  to  begin 
with,  the  Chancellor  of  tne  University. 
He  is  not  elected,  as  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and,  I  think,  in  some  or  all 
of  the  Scotch  Universities;  nor  is  he 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  He  is  ap- 
pomted  by  the  Provost  and  seven  Fd- 
lows.  But,  when  he  is  appointed,  what 
can  he  do  ?  What  is  tliere  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Dublin  can 
do  except  by  the  command  or  with  the 
assent  of  the  Provost  and  seven  Fellows  ? 
As  I  imderstand,  one  of  the  ^reat  func- 
tions of  the  Chancellor  of  the  U  niversity 
is  to  convoke  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity; but  at  Dublin  he  cannot  do  this 
except  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Pro- 
vost and  seven  Fellows.  And  when  the 
Senate  is  convoked,  the  Provost  and  the 
seven  Fellows,  or  the  Provost  alone, 
have  the  power  at  any  moment  by  abso- 
lute veto  to  stop  any  of  its  proceedings. 
Now  that  is  the  position  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  m  reference  to  Trinity 
College.  No  de^ee,  aeain,  can  be 
granted  by  the  University  of  Dublin 
unless  it  receives  a  proposal  to  that  effect 
from  the  College ;  tnatis,  from  the  Pro- 
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vost  and  the  seven  Fellows.     On  the 
other  hand,  when  it  has  received  this 

Sermission,  it  cannot  refuse  to  grant  the 
egree,  unless  it  votes  in  the  negative 
three  times  over,  when  the  matter  stands 
for  further  consideration  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Senate.  Well,  Sir,  these 
things  are  singular.  They  are  hardly 
credible.  And  now,  to  crown  it  aU,  let  me 

f;ive  you  the  truly  Irish  consummation. 
A  lauph.']  I  beg  pardon  for  having 
used  that  phrase,  but,  as  I  hope  to  be 
well-mannered  in  general  towards  Ire- 
land, I  may  be  forgiven  that  single 
offence.  It  is,  then,  a  fact  that  &e 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Dublin  was 
formally  incor^rated  by  letters  patent 
in  1857  ;  and  it  has  been  acting,  as  has 
been  always  supposed,  upon  the  strength 
of  those  letters  patent  ever  since.  They 
have  been  referred  separately  to  two 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  Ireland — Sir 
Abraham  Brewster,  the  ex-Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  Baron  Fitzgerald ;  and  bolh 
of  Ihose  eminent  lawyers  entertained  the 
gravest  doubts  whether — or  rather  1 
^ould  say  they  evidently  are  of  opinion 
that — the  letters  patent  are  invalid,  and 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
written.  This,  Sir,  is  a  sing^ar  state  of 
things  with  respect  to  the  constitution 
of  the  University,  and,  certainly,  the 
stranger  it  is,  the  more  credit  is  due  to 
those  who  have  administered  its  affairs 
in  ii»  relation  to  the  College ;  but  even 
this  is  not  all.  I  have  heard  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  jimior  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Dublin,  in 
language  with  which  I  strongly  sympa- 
thised, pleading  for  academic  freedom 
against  political  party,  and  against  the 
interference  of  the  State  and  Crown. 
But  how  does  Trinity  College  itself  stand 
with  regard  to  such  interference  ?  Why, 
Sir,  as  the  University  of  Dublin  is  ab- 
solutely dependent  upon  the  College,  the 
whole  supreme  power  of  legislation  for 
the  College  lies  wilh  the  Crown.  It  can 
override  Qie  Provost  and  seven  Fellows 
to  any  extent  it  pleases.  And  I  will 
now  make  a  premature  revelation  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  as  to  what  we  are  going  to 
propose.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
propose,  on  behalf  of  Trinity  College,  a 
somewhat  more  independent  constitution 
than  that  which  it  now  possesses.  Well, 
Sir,  I  think  I  have  shown  that,  if  there 
be  anything  soimd  in  the  principle  for 
which  I  am  contending,  and  the  absolute 


necessity  of  which  has  been,  as  a  general 
rule,  admitted — namely,  the  principle  of 
setting  the  University  free  from  the  ex- 
clusive dominion  of  the  CoUege, — I 
think  I  have  shown  that  the  present 
state  of  the  constitution  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  calls  for  interference — 
altiiough  I  grant  that  to  some  extent 
you  may  make  for  it  the  same  sort  of 
argument  tiiat  in  1830  and  1831  was 
made  for  the  old  Parliamentary  Consti- 
tution— ^namely,  that,  whatever  may  be 
said  about  it  in  the  abstract,  the  fruits 
of  it  on  the  whole  have  been  greatiy 
better  than  could  have  been  expected. 

And  now.  Sir,  while  I  promise  not  to 
deviate  from  the  path  which  is  traced 
out  for  me  by  the  subject,  I  am  sorry  to 
be  compelled  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case  to  dwell  for  a  while  upon  flie  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin;  upon  the  question 
what  it  is  legally,  morally,  and  histori- 
cally, and  wnat  it  ought  to  be.  And, 
£rst  of  all,  I  desire  to  clear  away  a 
degree  of  confusion  that  exists  in  the 
minds  of  some  respecting  the  relative 
position  of  the  University  of  Dublin  and 
Trinity  College.  To  this  confusion  I 
am  afraid  our  friends  in  Scotiand  have 
made  a  liberal  contribution,  because  in 
Scotiand  the  University  and  the  College 
are  for  every  practical  purpose  the  same 
thing.  According  to  the  old  Boman 
law,  as  I  am  in&rmed,  universitas  and 
collegium  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
synonymous.  I  have  not  lived  much  in 
Scotiand  for  nearly  20  years,  but  when 
I  did  live  there  it  was  a  common  thing 
to  hear  a  Scotchman  say  to  a  friend — 
**  Have  you  sent  your  son  yet  to  Oxford 
Colleger"  The  University  and  the 
College  were  to  him  exactiy  one  and  the 
same  in  idea  and  in  fact.  What  I  want 
is  to  sever  these  words  effectually  one 
from  the  other ;  and  I  beg  the  Commit- 
tee to  believe,  what  I  will  distinctly 
show,  that  in  the  case  of  the  University 
of  Dublin  and  Trinity  CoUege  they  are 
in  law  and  in  history  entirely  distinct 
and  separate  bodies.  It  is  not  very  easy, 
perhaps,  to  supply  an  analogy  to  illus- 
trate their  actual  connection;  but  the 
nearest  one  I  know  belongs  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century.  It  is  in 
me  famous  theory  of  Hooker,  who  held 
that  every  man  in  England  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  Church ;  although  it  was  admitted 
they  were  two  different  forms  of  society, 
yet  they  presented  only  two  different 
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aspects  of  the  body  politic.  In  tHe  same 
way  we  have  had  the  University  and  the 
CoU^^  of  Dublin  co-extensive  as  to  the 
persons  of  whom  they  are  composed. 
Nevertheless  their  academical  and  legal 
character  has   been  perfectly  distinct. 
The  University  exists  apart  from  the 
College  now,  as  it  has  all  along  existed, 
moridly  and  legally  apart,  notmthstand- 
ing  the  fact  of  the  identity  of  the  persons 
of  whom  the  two  are  composed.     Let 
me  try  if  I  can  prove  the  proposition  I 
have  stated.    And,  first,  I  will  point  out 
the  separate  existence  of  the  University, 
because  this  is  the  basis  of  the  measure 
which  the  Government  is  going  to  pro- 
pose.   It  is  shown,  even  at  the  present 
day,  by  the  existence  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  is  not  the  Senate  of  the  College ; 
it  is  the  great  assembly  of  the  University. 
Whether  the  letters  patent  of  1857  be 
valid  or  not  is  immaterial.    The  Senate 
existed  before  the  letters  patent,   and 
would  exist  without  them ;  but  besides 
the  Senate,  the  Universitjr  of  Dublin  has 
other  elements  of  a  constitution  perfectly 
distinct  from  that  of  the  College.    The 
Senate  has  the  exclusive  right  to  grant 
degrees,  although  it  does  so,  I  muS  ad- 
mit, in  durance  vile,  and  under  great 
compulsion;    but  the  College   has  no 
power  to  g^nt  degrees,  they  are  given 
exclusively  by  the  University.  The  Uni- 
versity has  a  Chancellor  and    a  Vice 
Chancellor,  and,  lastly,  the  University 
has — and  this  is  very  important — Parlia- 
mentary  representation.     That   repre- 
sentation is  not  a  representation  of  the 
College ;  and  here  is  the  single  case  in 
which  iiie  two  societies  consist  of  dif- 
ferent persons.   Many  of  those  who  have 
taken  their  names  off  the  books  of  the 
College  continue  to  vote  for  Members  to 
represent  the  University  in  this  House, 
and  they  are  compelled,  in    order  to 
qualify  for  that  purpose,  to  retain  their 
names  only  on  the  books  of  the  Univer- 
sity.   The  University  of  Dublin  does 
not,  as  some  may  suppose,  originally 
date  from  the  reign  of  ElizabelS.    So 
far  back  as  the  year  1311,  at  a  period 
when  a  great  intellectual  movement  oc- 
curred in  Europe,   the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  John  liech,  obtained   a   Bull 
from  Pope  Clement  V.  to  found  an  Uni- 
versity lUhiversitas  seholarum)  in  that 
city.     Aiiother  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Archbishop  Alexander  de  Bichnor,  ob- 
tained a  code  of  statutes  for  the  Univer- 
mty.    In  1358,  Edward  m.  founded  a 
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Lectureship  in  Theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  here  we  encounter  a  singularly 
interesting  circumstance,  for  Edward  HE. 
provided  in  that  foundation  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  attending  the  lectures 
in   theology,  safe-conducts    should   be 
granted  for  the  resort  of  students  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  these  safe-con- 
ducts should  be  mmted  not-only  to  the 
English  of  the  ^ale,  but  also  to  the 
Irish  enemy,  as  he  was  commonly  called, 
from  beyond  it.    It  is  really  touching  to 
see  this  sign  of  brotherhood  and  of  the 
common  tie  of  humanity  betraying  itself 
in  connection  with  the  foundation  of  the 
University,  and  in  the  form  of  a  refi^a- 
tion  for  securing  free  access  to  its  bene- 
fits.    In   1364  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
founded  a  Preachership  and  Lectureship 
in  St.  Patrick's,  whicn  was  the  site  of 
the  old  Uiiiversity  before  the  Reforma- 
tion.   In  1465  it  appears  that  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  had  endeavoured  to 
found  a  University  which,  I  suspect, 
very  few  gentlemen  here  have  heard  of 
— ^namely,  the  University  of  Drogheda ; 
and  the  failure  of  this  endeavour  led 
Pope  Sixtus  lY.  to  give  authority  for  a 
like  foundation  in  Dublin,  inasmuch  as 
— so  says  the  Pope — there  was  none  at 
that  time  in  the  island,  showing  that  the 
former  foundations  had  been  broken  up. 
In  1496  another  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
taxed  his  clergy  in  Provincial  Synod  to 
find  stipends  for  seven  years  for  the  lec- 
turers of  the  University ;  and  frt>m  some 
evidence  of  the  16th  century  it  is  dear 
that  teaching  in  some  form  or  other  did 
continue  in  connection  with  St.  Patrick's 
Church  until  about  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.    It  is  of  sing^ular  interest,  I  think, 
when  we  consider  the  rudeness  of  the 
times  and  the  disorganized  state  of  the 
country,  to  witness  l£ose  continual  eflPorts 
to  introduce  through  an  University  the 
elements  of  humanity  and  civilization. 
Across  that  sanguinary  scene  of  war  and 
turbulence  and  bloodsned,  flits  from  time 
to  time  this  graceful  vision  of  an  Uni* 
versity,  appearing  to-day,  disappearing 
to-morrow,  re-appearing   on  an   after 
day— 
**  Par  levibuB  ventii,  vohicriqae  mmilliTna  lomno," 

but,  unhappily,  never  able  to  root  itself 
on  a  firm  foundation  in  the  boU,  like  the 
Universities  of  England,  or  like  those  of 
Scotland  at  a  corresponding  date. 

We  have  now,  Sir,  reached  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  here  we  find  that  g^reat 
man  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  the  Lord  Deputy, 
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whose  fame  has  been,  I  think,  unreason- 
ably and  Tinjustily  obscured  by  the  more 
brilliant  but  not  more  solid  reputation  of 
his  son,  petitioning  the  Queen,  m  1 568,  for 
the  revival  of  the  University.  In  1 586  Sir 
John  Parrott,  who  had  then  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  Lord  Deputy,  proposed  to 
dissolve  St.  Patrick's  Church,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  two  Universities, 
but  Archbishop  Lo^us  objected  to  that 
proceeding  as  sacrilegious.  Some  criti- 
cal observers  put  another  and  less  favour- 
able interpretation  on  the  objection — I 
do  not  know  whether  justly  or  not ;  but 
there  is  some  allegation  as  to  the  grant- 
ing of  leases  of  portions  of  the  property 
to  blood  relations.  However,  Archbishop 
Loftus  afterwards  himself  proposed  the 
plan  which  has  ultimately  expanded 
itseK  into  the  present  University  of 
Dublin.  He  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
Monastery  of  All  Hallows,  near  Dublin, 
and  he  prevailed  upon  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  found  a  college  in  Dublin,  which 
college  was  to  be  Mater  Universitatia.  It 
is  important  to  know  what  was  the 
meaning  of  that  expression.  I  will  give 
my  own  version  of  it,  and  with  the 
more  confidence,  because  something  like 
it  has  been  given  already  by  one  whom 
I  look  upon  as  the  highest  of  all  the 
authorities  who  have  dealt  with  the 
curious  history  of  the  University  of 
Dublin — ^namely,  the  very  learned  Dr. 
Todd,  so  long  and  honourably  connected 
with  that  University.  For  150  or  200 
years  all  efforts  to  found  a  University 
alone  had  been  vain ;  again  and  again 
it  had  dissolved  into  thin  air.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  completely 
dii^rent  policy  was  adopted,  and  in- 
steckd  of  beginning  with  me  University, 
it  was  determined  to  begin  with  the 
College.  They,  therefore,  founded  a 
College,  and  it  was  incorporated,  but 
they  did  not  incorporate  the  University, 
which,  as  a  University,  remains  to  tlus 
day  uninoorpOTated.  I  think  that  policy 
was  a  wise  and  sagacious  one.  The  men 
of  that  time  appear  to  have  reasoned 
thus  —  ''Hitherto,  the  University  has 
pined  and  died  from  want  of  the  proper 
material  to  sustain  it.  We  will  supply 
the  material  which  will  feed  the  sacred 
flame;  for  it  is  not  here  as  it  was  in 
Ibigland,  where  the  University  ^w  as 
it  were  s^ntaneously,  in  obedience  to 
demand,  to  supply  a  thirst  fcnr  learning. 
If  we  plant  firmly  a  nudeus  of  teachers 
and  scholars^  arotind  it  will  gather  a 


body  of  men,  out  of  which  a  real  and 
solid  University  will  hereafter  grow." 
They  therefore  planted  their  College 
and  called  it  Mater  Uhiversitatis,  mean- 
ing thereby  that  from  the  College  a 
University  was  to  spring  up,  and  that 
other  C(meges  were  to  appear  from  time 
to  time  within  its  precincts. 

Now,  Sir,  it  may  appear  to  some  that 
I  am  talking  strangely  when  I  speak 
thus ;  but  I  wiU  make  g^ood,  briefly  and 
I  think  conclusively,  that,  according  to 
the  original  design  of  the  University  of 
Dublin — and  as  to  the  continued  remem- 
brance, and  as  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
design  I  will  give  you  evidence  for  200 
years,  from  the  date  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  * 
foimdation — there  were  to  be  and  there 
ought  to  be  other  Colleges  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  In  1600,  the  College 
having  only  begun  to  take  students  in 
1593,  the  first  '' commencement,"  as  it 
was  termed,  was  held,  showing  that  the 
University  was  in  action  as  distinct  from 
the  CoUege,  and  this  at  the  close  of  the 
first  period,  when  a  course  of  study  had 
been  completed  by  the  very  first  pupils. 
In  1615,  or  some  say  a  little  earlier,  the 
University  statutes  were  publidied,  and 
by  them,  with  modifications,  the  Univer- 
sity has  been  governed  to  this  day. 
This  was  done  by  the  College.  It  was 
to  be  a  Mater  UniversitatUy  and  it  was 
not  unfEiithful  to  its  trust.  Undoubtedly 
— and  it  is  a  large  part  of  the  case  I 
have  to  state — ^the  original  design  has 
not  been  fulfilled ;  but  I  do  not  say  it 
was  the  faiilt  of  the  persons  connected 
with  the  CoUege.  It  was  the  fault  and 
misfortune  of  the  times,  for  not  only 
were  efforts  made  to  found  new  Colleges 
in  Dublin  in  the  17th  century,  but  those 
efforts  took  some  effect ;  and  I  find  that 
no  less  than  four  Colleges  and  HaUs 
are  on  record.  One  was  K>imded  as  soon 
as  1604 — only  11  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  practical  operations  of 
Trinity  College  —  namely,  Woodward's 
Hall.  Trinity  Hall  was  founded  in  1617, 
and  that,  I  think,  is  the  one  which  took 
some  root  as  a  medical  College,  and  sub- 
sisted down  to  about  1689.  In  1630 
New  College  was  founded,  and  in  the 
same  year  St.  Stephen's  or  Ealdare  Hall. 
It  is  shown  by  these  imperfect  founda- 
tions, made  at  a  time  when  the  mother 
College  was  itself  still  immaturely  estab- 
Hshed,  that  those  who  followed  the 
founders  of  1593  were  anxious  to  give 
effect  to  their  design  of  multiplying  Col- 
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leges  around  Trinity  College,  which 
should  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  privileges;  and  thereby  to  bring 
into  existence  the  true  idea  of  a  Univer- 
sity, as  it  had  been  understood,  and  as 
it  already  existed  in  England,  which  was 
the  model  they  had  before  their  eyes. 
But  this.  Sir,  is  not  all.  I  will  show 
farther  that  the  most  solemn  and  impor- 
tant public  documents  have  again  and 
again  referred  to  the  intention  of  found- 
ing new  Colleges  in  the  University.  In 
1613  James  L  gave  the  University  of 
Dublin  the  right  of  being  represented 
by  two  Members  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  giving  it,  affcer  mentioning 
Trinity  College,  he  speaks  of  **aliorum 
eollegiorum  sive  auhrum  in  dietd  Univer- 
sitate  in  post&rum  erigendarum  ae  stahilim- 
darum,^^  In  his  view,  therefore,  other 
Colleges  were  to  be  founded  in  I>ublin. 
In  1662  the  Act  of  Settlement  empowered 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  erect  another 
College,  to  be  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  to  be  called  King's  College,  and 
to  be  endowed  with  any  amount  of  pro- 
perty from  the  forfeited  estates  not  ex- 
exceeding  the  then  veiy  large  simi  of 
£2,000  a-year.  The  last,  and  perhaps 
the  most  curious,  indication  I  will  give 
is  of  the  date  of  1793.  The  disabilities 
which  excluded  Boman  Catholics  from 
Trinity  College  and  the  University  of 
Dublin  were  then  removed  by  law ;  and 
an  Act  was  passed  which,  while  it  pro- 
vided that  they  might  enter  Trinity  Col- 
lege, but  not  share  in  the  endowments 
of  the  College,  further  provided  that — 
"Papists  might  take  degrees.  Fellow- 
ships, or  Professorships  in  anyCollege 
to  be  hereafter  fotmdedimder  that  Act," 
subject  to  the  double  condition  that  such 
College  was  not  to  be  fotmded  for  the 
education  of  Papists  alone,  excluding  all 
other  persons,  and  that  it  was  to  be  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
I  think,  then,  I  have  shown  with  regard 
to  that  University  that,  according  to  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  its  foimdation,  it  is 
a  scheme  which,  noble  in  itself,  remains 
unfulfilled,  and,  consequently,  presents 
the  strange  anomalies  in  its  constitution 
to  which  I  have  referred.  I  wish  to 
quote,  in  a  few  words,  the  legal  opinion 
of  Baron  Fitzgerald,  given,  1  think,  in 
1858,  with  regard  to  the  scope  of  Dublin 
University,  and  to  the  question  how  far 
it  is  conformable  to  its  pUm  that  it  should 
include  other  Colleges  with  TMnity  Col- 
lege.   It  is  not  for  me,  speaking  among 
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many  eminent  lawyers,  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction among  members  of  the  Irish 
Bar,  but  as  far  as  I  can  judge  £rom  what 
I  have  heard  of  the  opinions  and  writings 
of  Baron  Fitzgerald  on  this  subject,  he 
certainly  carries  in  my  eye  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  of  very  considerable 
weight,  ability  and  authority  in  his  pro« 
fession.  After  reasoning  upon  other 
matters,  he  says — 

"  The  consequences  of  this  would  of  course  be 
that  by  the  mere  creation  of  any  other  College 
in  the  University,  each  and  every  student 
(atudiosut)  admitted  to  it,  whether  belonging  to 
that  new  Ck)llege  or  corporation  or  not,  would 
become  entitled  to  the  University  privileges." 

I  think  I  have  now  sufficiently  indi- 
cated the  historical  ground  upon  which 
we  feel  that  in  dealing  with  this  intricate 
and  most  important  question  it  is  much 
better  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
to  deal  wiSi  it  thoroughly,  and  to  pro- 
poimd  to  Parliament  a  plan  which,  from 
its  comprehensiveness  and  solidity,  might 
afifbrd  promise  of  giving  peace  and  of 
offering  finality  in  uiat  Imuted  but  rea- 
sonable sense  in  which  alone  it  is  appli- 
cable to  human  affairs ;  and  I  propound 
with  some  confidence  to  the  House  that 
the  University  of  Dublin,  as  distinct 
from  Trinity  College,  is  the  ancient, 
historic,  national  University  of  the  coun- 
try, that  its  constitution  is  in  a  state  of 
the  strangest  anomalies,  that  it  calls  for 
reform,  and  that  it  is  this  University 
within  the  precincts  of  which  the  reform 
now  projected  for  Ireland  ought  to  take 
effect. 

This  seems  to  be  the  point  in  the  course 
of  my  statement  at  which  I  ought  to 
refer  to  the  Queen's  Collefi^es  and  the 
Queen's  University.  We  have  looked 
carefully  at  the  state  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  College  of  Belfast 
is  strongly  and  solidly  founded,  and  is 
eminenuy  adapted  to  meet  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  North  of  Ireland.  We  also 
think  that  the  College  of  Cork,  although 
not  perhaps  so  solidly  founded  as  Bel- 
fast, although  not  at  any  rate  invested 
with  so  large  a  promise  of  expansion 
under  favourable  circumstances,  presents 
what  may  be  called  a  very  fair  Paniamen- 
taij  case,  from  the  number  of  persons  it 
trams,  as  well  as  the  effidenov  of  that 
training.  With*regard  to  GhaJway  Col- 
lege, we  have  arrived  at  a  different  con- 
clusion.    I  am  now  speakings  remem- 
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ber,  of  matter  which  is  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  plan  of  the  GK>yemment. 
The  essence  of  the  plan  lies  in  what 
relates  to  the  University  of  Dublin  and 
to  Trinity  Oollege.  The  propositions  I 
now  make  are  collateral  to  the  main 
portion  of  the  plan,  and  may  be  dealt 
with  apart  from  it,  but  from  a  sense  of 
their  merits  we  are  disposed  to  urge 
them  strongly  on  the  House.  Galway 
College,  if  it  has  not  materially  declined, 
cannot  certainly  be  said  to  have  ad- 
vanced of  late  years.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  matriculated  students  in  1870-71, 
the  Betum  for  which  is  now,  I  believe, 
laid  on  the  Table,  was  only  1 17,  of  whom 
half  were  medical  students ;  and  I  may 
observe  that,  however  excellent  profes- 
sional schools  may  be,  they  are  not  in- 
stitutions which  have  the  largest  claims 
on  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry.  They 
are  rather  in  the  nature  of  self-support- 
ing institutions.  Education  in  Arts  does 
not  directly  lead,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
remimeration ;  but  education  in  Medi- 
cine wiU,  I  hope,  always  prove  ita  own 
reward ;  and  me  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents in  Arts  in  Oalway,  whom  I  point 
out  as  the  more  proper  objects  of  a  pub- 
lic foundation — ^if  public  foundation  tnere 
is  to  be— is  only  about  80.  However 
invidious  it  may  be  to  look  to  poimds, 
shillings,  and  pence  in  these  matters, 
and  although  there  come  from  Gkilway 
a  certain  number  of  very  well-instructed 
men,  even  the  best  article  cannot  be 
viewed  without  some  regard  to  the  price, 
and  it  is  only  right  I  should  teU  the 
House  that  the  charge  on  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  and  other  expenses  of  Gal- 
way  College  amoimt  to  £10,000  a-year. 
I  lukve  called  for  an  account  of  the  charge 
to  the  Exchequer  of  every  pupil  in  the 
College,  and  the  Betum  given  me  is 
this : — The  cost  per  annum  to  the  public 
of  every  pupil  is  £77 ;  the  cost  of  eveiy 
pupil  carried  on  to  a  degree  in  Arts  is 
£231,  and  the  cost  of  every  graduate  in 
Law — I  confess  I  grudge  this  the  most, 
for  I  know  no  dass  which  can  plead  less 
in  the  way  of  necessity  for  public  sub- 
vention than  our  respected  friends  the 
lawyers — is  £308.  The  medical  charge 
is  lower.  We  get  a  doctor — and  in  almost 
every  case,  I  am  happy  to  say,  a  very 
efficient  doctor — for  £154.  Now,  under 
these  circumstances,  we  doubt  and  more 
than  doubt,  whether,  when  so  much  bet- 
ter arrangements  are  about  to  be  made 
for  the  people  of  Ireland,  so  large  a  sum 


of  public  money  oueht  permanently  to 
continue  to  be  apphed  to  the  purposes 
of  Galway  College.  We  are  disposed, 
therefore,  to  reconmiend,  with  every 
proper  consideration  for  vested  interests 
in  the  Galway  CoUeee,  that  measures 
should  be  taken  for  wmding-up  within  a 
reasonable  time  its  transactions.  The 
measure  we  propose  is  that  the  Council 
of  the  Queen's  University,  which  will 
not  certainly  be  adverse  to  the  College, 
shall  frame  a  scheme  for  winding-up  its 
operations  at  some  period  before  the  1st 
of  January,  1876,  a  time  which  will 
allow  everyone  connected  with  the  Col- 
lege ample  time  to  finish  his  career. 

1  pass  on  now  to  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity. The  Queen's  University  and  the 
Colleges,  as  a  whole,  have  in  my  opinion 
rendered  great  service  to  Ireland,  and 
if  they  have  been  prevented,  as  they 
have  been  prevented,  from  doing  a  great 
deal  more  good,  it  has  been  by  an  un- 
happy, if  not  even  a  strange  combination 
of  influences.  I  know  not  whether  any 
one  supposes  me  to  be  actuated  by  a 
sentiment  of  either  open  or  latent  hos- 
tility to  the  Queen's  Colleges ;  but  this 
I  may  say,  that  when  many  objected  to 
them  I  spoke  and  voted  as  an  indepen- 
dent Member  of  Parliament  for  their 
foundation  in  1845,  and  have  never 
ceased  to  wish  them  well.  But  now  I 
wish  to  do  an  act  of  justice.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  main  cause  of  their  compa- 
rative failure  has  lain  in  the  operation 
of  ecclesiastical  influence  from  the  Bo- 
man  side.  This  influence,  however,  has 
been  accepted,  appropriated,  and  made 
their  own  by  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
members  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 
But  what  I  wish  to  point  out — and  it  is 
only  fair  to  point  it  out — is  this:  The 
first  blow,  and  it  was  a  very  serious 
blow,  struck  at  the  Queen's  Colleges, 
was  not  struck  from  that  quarter.  There 
never  was  a  plan,  I  believe,  devised  in 
a  spirit  of  more  tender  regard  for  reli- 
gion than  the  plan  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges as  it  was  framed  by  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham ;  and  those 
who  will  look  back  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  which  established  the  Colleges 
in  1845  will  see  the  most  distinct  indi- 
cations of  their  desire,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  keep  the  State  out  of  the  vortex  of 
polemical  differences,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  ffive  Ihe  utmost  possible  facili- 
ties, to  Si  who  were  so  disposed,  for 
making  direct  provision  for  instruction  in 
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religion  within  the  walls  of  appropriate 
*  buildings,  and  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  OoUeges  themselves.  These 
provisions  most  unhappily  proved  abor- 
tive ;  but  who  was  it  that  struck  the  first 
blow?  On  the  veiy  night  when  the 
Bill  was  introduced  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
or  Sir  James  Graham,  my  much  lamented 
Friend  Sir  Eobert  Inglis,  as  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  felt  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  to  rise  in  his  place  and  aenounce 
them  as  a  '^  gigantic  scheme  of  Gt>dless 
education."  And  again,  at  the  end  of 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  so 
far  ^m  softening  or  withdrawing  the 
language  he  had  used,  he  felt  it  a  matter 
of  honour  to  repeat  it  and  insist  on  it. 
After  that  declaration  so  made,  it  was 
perhaps  not  very  easy  for  the  representa- 
tive of  Orthodoxy  in  Home  to  accept  as 
sufficiently  religious  for  Home  what  the 
representative  of  Orthodoxy  in  Oxford 
had  repudiated  and  condemned  as  not 
sufficiently  religious  for  Oxford.  I  here 
speak  of  the  Colleges  as  a  whole,  and  it 
will  be  distinctly  understood  why  with 
these  views  we  think  that  the  Belfast 
College  and  the  Cork  College  should  be 
maintained;  although  wiih  respect  to 
Oalway  College  the  case  is  dinerent, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that,  without  the 
smallest  imputation  on  the  tectchers  in 
it,  the  heavy  chaise  it  imposes  is  not 
warranted  by  the  results.  I  come  now 
to  the  Queen's  University.  We  regard 
its  influence  as  unmixedly  good,  so  far 
as  it  goes ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  whe- 
ther, if  we  succeed  in  reorganizing, 
opening,  enlarging,  and  liberally  endow- 
ing the  Universi^  of  Dublin,  it  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity to  maintain  a  separate  existence 
by  its  side.  Let  me  point  out  these  con- 
siderations. In  the  first  place,  if,  where 
there  are  only  three  Colleges,  and  where 
the  professors  of  the  Colleges  form  the 
whole  staff  of  the  University — the  Uni- 
versity is  not  very  strong,  obviously  it 
has  nothing  to  spare— take  away  one  of 
the  Colleges,  and  the  University  will  be 
weaker  thAn  it  was  before.  In  the  next 
place  we  must  expect,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  these  Colleges  will  have  to 
suffer  more  or  less  from,  the  competition 
of  an  enlarged  and  effective  Umversity 
of  Dublin,  and  from  the  greater  liberty 
which  wiU  now  be  secured,  especially 
for  Bomau  CathoUcs,  in  choosing  the 
]^aoe  of  their  education.    In  the  third 
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place,  if  we  leave  it  as  it  is,  it  will  be 
excluded  from  those  liberal  endowments 
which  we  hope  will  be  possessed  and 
enjoyed  by  the  University  of  Dublin. 
And,  lastly,  it  will  have  no  share  in  that 
great  advantage — the  privilege  of  Par- 
liamentary representation — which  the 
University  of  Dublin  enjoys,  and  which 
I  hope  that  University  will  always  en- 
joy. For  these  reasons,  and  not  in  any 
penal  sense,  not  believing  that  the  in- 
stitution is  not  a  beneficial  institution, 
but  with  a  view  to  the  yet  greater  ad- 
vantage of  those  who  now  profit  by  its 
existence,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  will 
be  a  wise  course  if  Parliament  should 
be  disposed  to  say  that  the  Queen's 
University,  which  was  brought  into  ex- 
istence mer^y  to  answer  me  purposes 
of  the  Colleges,  shall  pass  over  into  the 
enlarged  and  remodelled  University  of 
Dublin. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  the 
practical  principles  on  which  we  hope 
Parliament  will  conduct  that  great  aca- 
demic reform  to  which  I  have  pointed 
by  means  of  the  measure  we  are  about 
to  introduce.  By  what  prindples  are 
we  to  be  guided  in  that  reform?  Par- 
liament has  been  recentiy  enffaeed  in 
reforming  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  it  has  laid  down  very 
sound  principles  with  respect  to  these 
Universities;  these  principles  have  not 
reached  their  fullest  development,  but 
still  there  they  are ;  they  have  received 
deliberato  sanction,  and  it  is  upon  these 
prindples  that  we  propose  to  go  with 
respect  to  the  University  of  Dublin  and 
Trinity  College.  What,  then,  are  the 
great  principles  upon  which  ParHament 
has  acted  with  respect  to  the  English 
Universities  ?  First  of  aU,  it  has  abo- 
lished tests.  Upon  this  point  there  is 
practically  no  difference  of  opinion,  be- 
cause while  the  whole  Liberal  politicians 
of  the  country  have  desired  that  aboli- 
tion for  its  own  sake,  under  the  droum- 
stances  of  the  time  that  boon  is  freely 
offered  with  an  open  hand  by  the  autho- 
rities of  Trinity  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  itself.  But  this  is  a  nega- 
tive rather  than  a  positive  reform.  &e 
next  principle  has  been  to  open  endow- 
ments. Where  endowments  are  tied  up 
by  particular  provisions  in  such  away 
as  to  render  them  the  monopoly  of  oom- 
parativelj  fsw.  Parliament  has  endea- 
voured to  widen  the  access,  and  to  in* 
crease  the  number  of  those  who  may 
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compete  for  them,  with  the  oonyiotion 
that  that  is  the  way  to  render  them  more 
fruitful  of  beneficial  results.    The  next, 
and  perhaps  most  important  principle 
has  been  to  emancipate  the  Uniyersity 
from  the  OoUeges.      That  is  what  we 
did  at  once  in  Oxford,  and  we  did  it  in 
two  ways.    The  first  of  them  was  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Governing  Body. 
In  Cambridge,  the  Caput,  supplemented 
by  conyentional  meetings  of  uie  Heads 
.  of  Houses,  in  Oxford  more  formally  the 
Hebdomadal  Board,   composed    almost 
wholly  of  the  Heads  of  Colleges — ^were 
in  practical  possession  of  the  initiative, 
and  were  the  rulers  of  the  University. 
We  abolished  the  Hebdomadal  Board 
in  Oxford  and  the  C(^t  in  Cambridge, 
and  carried  over  the  powers  in  each  case 
to  the  Council.  And  now  similarly,  that 
we  should  establish  a  new  governing 
body  for  the  University  of  I)ublin  is 
evidently  the  conclusion  to  which  both 
principle  and  policy  should  bring  us. 
The  other  great  measure  of  emancipa- 
tion consisted  in  the  introduction  within 
the  Universities  of  members  not  belong- 
ing to  any  College  at  all.      Until  withm 
the  last  few  years,  no  one  could  belong 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  or  of  Cam- 
bridge without  belonging  to  some  Col- 
lege or  Hall  within  it,  just  as  now  no 
one    can  belong  to  the  University  of 
Dublin  without  belonging  also  to  Tri- 
nity College.    Parliament  enabled  the 
English  Universities  to  enlarge    their 
borders  by  taking  in  members  not  be- 
longing to  any  Cdlege  or  Hall.    Speak- 
ing for  Oxford,  I  rejoice  to  say  that  Act 
has  been  fruitM  of  good ;  and  already, 
although  the  change  is  a  very  recent 
one,  mere  are  120  youn^  men  to  be 
found  in  the  Universi^  enjoying  aU  the 
benefits  of  careful  training,  but  aU  able 
to  pursue  a  social  scheme  of  their  own, 
to  live  as  economically  as  they  please,  to 
'seek  knowledge  in  the  way  they  like 
best,  provided  they  conform  to  the  rules 
of  the  University ;  and  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  that  a  very  powerful  element 
of  University  life  will  in  this  way  ulti- 
mately be  established.    Another  method 
by  which  we  have  proceeded — ^I  will  not 
say  to  emancipate  the  Universities,  but 
to  make  the  Colleges  conducive  to  the 
purposes  of  tiie  University — ^is  a  very 
important  one,  and  that  is,  to  use  a  very 
emphatic  little  word,  by  "taadng"  the 
OoDeges  for  the  benefit  of  the  Universi- 
ties.   That  is  a  principle  which  has  al- 1 


ready  received  in  Oxford  a  considerable 
development.  We  already  oblige  Corpus 
Christi,  Magdalen,  and  All  Souls  Col- 
leges to  maintain  Professors  out  of  the 
College  revenues,  not  for  College  but 
for  Universiiy  purposes;  and  as  for 
Christ  Church,  with  which  I  have  been 
myself  connected,  though  a  poor  College 
in  comparison  with  Trinity  College— I 
greatly  doubt  whether  it  is  h&  as 
wealthy — ^yet  in  Christ  Church  five  Pro- 
fessorships of  Divinity,  at  a  cost  of  pro- 
bably between  £7,000  and  £8,000  a 
year,  are  maintained  out  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  College  for  the  benefit  of 
the  University.  . 

These,  Sir,  are  the  principles  of  aca- 
demic reform  on  which  we  have  pro- 
ceeded in  England.  There  are  other 
principles  whi^  it  would  be  neoessary 
to  observe  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of 
her  peculiar  circumstances ;  yet  these 
are  the  main  ones.  But  there  are  two 
points  among  those  which  the  special' 
case  of  Ireland  brings  before  us,  that  I 
must  particularly  notice.  To  the  one  I 
would  refer  with  some  satisfaction — at 
least  as  regards  Trinity  College — to  the 
other  with  pain.  It  is  this.  If  we  are 
about  to  found  a  University  in  Ireland 
in  which  we  hope  to  unite  together  per- 
sons of  the  different  religious  persua- 
sions into  which  the  community  is  di- 
vided, we  must  be  content  to  see  some 
Umitations  of  academical  teaching.  It 
would  not  be  safe,  in  our  opinion,  to 
enter  with  our  eyes  open  into  largely 
controverted  subjects.  In  theology  no 
one  would  wish  the  University  of  Dublin, 
if  it  be  reformed,  to  teach ;  and  we  also 
think  there  are  some  other  subjects  with 
regard  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
observe  limitations  that  I  will  presently 
explain.  There  is  another  matter  on 
wmch  we  must  pursue  a  course  some- 
what different  from  that  taken  in  Eng- 
land. In  England,  when  we  reformed 
the  Universities,  we  may  say  we  did 
nothing  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
Crown.  In  Ireland,  as  fetr  as  Trinity 
College  is  concerned,  I  should  not  pro- 
pose to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
Crown.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  may  be 
safely  limitea.  But  if  we  are  to  have 
an  effective  and  living  Dublin  University 
with  a  new  (Governing  Body,  I  am  afraid 
it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  for  a 
time  the  action  of  Pfurliament  and  of  the 
Crown  in  consequence  of  the  unbalanced 
state  of  the  University  at  the  present 
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moment — a  state  which  mnfit  contmne  at 
all  events  for  a  time.  When  the  XJni- 
yersity  arrives  at  a  condition  in  which 
the  nation  can  be  said  to  be  fairly  repre- 
sented in  it,  then  I  think  the  oesire  of 
Parliament  will  be  to  carry  over  to  the 
University  itself,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
power  of  electing  all  its  own  officers  and 
Governing  Body,  and  to  see  it  thrive 
npon  those  principles  of  academic  free- 
dom which  have  been  aUowed  so  much 
of  scope  in  this  country,  on  the  whole 
with  such  beneficial  results. 

Well,  Sir,  these  are  the  principles  on 
which  we  propose  to  proceed.  And,  now, 
if  the  Committee  will  still  have  the  kind- 
ness to  follow  me,  I  will  endeavour  to 
describe  the  mode  in  which  those  prin- 
ciples will  be  applied  to  the  University 
of  Dublin.  And  first.  Sir,  I  must  say 
it  is  necessary  for  deamess  that  the 
Committee  should  carefully  keep  in  view 
three  separate  periods  of  tune.  The  first 
period  of  time  laid  down  in  the  Bill  is 
the  1st  of  January,  1875.  It  is  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1875,  that  we  propose 
that  the  powers  now  exercised  by  the 
Provost  and  seven  Senior  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College  as  towards  the  University 
shall  be  handed  over  to  the  new  Govern- 
ing Body,  just  as  in  the  En^sh  Univer- 
sities the  powers  of  the  Hebdomadal 
Board  and  less  exactly  those  of  the 
Cambridge  Heads  were  handed  over  to 
ihe  new  Governing  Bodies,  which  repre- 
sented mixed  and  diversified  academic 
forces.  The  second  period,  afker  the  1st 
of  January,  1875,  is  one  of  10  years, 
which  we  look  upon  as  a  provisional 
period,  during  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  some  special  provisions  that  1 
will  by-and-by  state  summarily  to  the 
Committee.  After  the  1st  of  January, 
1885,  we  think  we  may  reckon  that  the 
new  scheme  will  in  aU  likelihood  have 
developed  itself  so  largely  and  so  freely 
that  the  permanent  system  of  government 
of  the  university  may  with  safety  be 
brought  into  play. 

I  now  proceed  to  explain  the  leading 
TOovisions  of  the  Bill.  First  of  all,  the 
tTniversity  is  to  be  incorporated  by  the 
present  Bill  —  a  process  which  it  has 
never  yet  undergone.  The  Universities 
of  this  country  are  incorporated ;  and  it 
is  more  convenient  and  seemly  that  they 
should  be  incorporated  than  that  a  par- 
ticular part — ^namely,  the  Senate,  as  now 
— should  be  incoiporated  in  a  manner 
quite  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our  aoa- 
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domical  history.  The  second  provision 
I  will  name  is  this — ^the  separation  of 
the  theological  faculty.  We  propose  to 
sever  the  theological  feumlty  oom  from 
Trinity  College,  and  from  the  University 
of  Dublin.  It  appears  to  us  that  a  mea- 
sure of  that  kind  follows  naturally  and 
of  necessity  frott  the  changes  that  have 
already  occurred  in  Ireland,  and  from 
the  changes  which  have  been  offered  on 
the  part  of  the  University  and  of  Trinity 
College.  I  own  it  is  not  altogether  with- 
out regret  that  I  personally  accede  to 
that  measure,  for  this  reason : — ^I  think 
that  the  University  of  Dublin  has  exer- 
cised a  most  beneficial  influence  over  the 
religious  character,  tone,  and  tendencies 
of  a  large  and  important  portion  of  the 
Irish  nation.  But  still  I  nreely  and  ad- 
visedly believe  that  we  are  right  in  hold- 
ing that  this  theological  faculty  ought 
now  to  be  severed  both  from  the  Univer- 
sity and  ^m  the  College.  The  details 
of  the  operation  will  be  found  described 
in  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  from  10  to  15  ; 
and  the  method  we  pursue  is  this : — ^It 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  analogous  to  the 
method  pursued  under  the  Church  Act 
in  the  case  of  Maynooth  College.  We 
hand  over  the  care  of  the  theological 
faculty  to  the  Bepresentative  Body  of 
the  Disestablished  Churdi.  We  make 
provision — I  hope  ample  provision — for 
the  vested  interests  of  the  persons  now 
holding  office  in  the  theological  faculty, 
or  discnarging  duties  in  that  faculty,  as 
far  as  those  duties  are  concerned.  We 
provide  that  private  endowments  which 
have  been  created  for  the  purposes  of 
the  theological  faculty  shall  pass  over  to 
the  Bepresentative  Body — that  Body  to 
be  subject  to  the  same  responsibilities  as 
Trinity  College  will  lie  under,  if  the  Bill 
be  adopted,  with  reference  to  the  private 
endowments  in  Trinity  College.  With 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  change  affecting 
the  theological  faculty,  we  propose  t6 
follow  examy  the  analogy  of  Maynooth. 
We  ask  you  to  grant  15  years'  purchase 
of  the  annual  expense ;  that  is,  a  sum 
equal  to  15  times  the  annual  expense  is 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  Bepresentative 
Body,  to  be  administered  in  trust  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  theological  faculty 
has  existed.  And,  lastly,  as  the  theolo- 
gical faculty — severed  from  the  Univer- 
sity and  from  the  College-— will  no  longer 
appear  nor  have  accommodation  in  me 
buildings  already  existing,  we  propose 
that  there  should  be  a  diarge  on  the 
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property  of  the  College  of  £16,000  to 
provide  buildings  for  the  theological 
faculty.  So  much  as  to  the  theological 
facully. 

I  now  come  to  the  substantiye  and 

r>Bitiye  portion  of  our  proposal,  which 
will  describe  as  succinctly  as  I  can. 
The  principal  parts  alM.  organs  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  as  we  propose  that 
they  should  stand  in  its  deta^ed  and 
reformed  condition,  are  these : — First  of 
aU  there  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  case  of  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  University  of  Dublin  is  a  veiy 
peculiar  one,  in  this  respect,  that  he  is 
scarcely — 1  speak  subiect  to  correction — 
more  than  a  nominal  officer  so  far  as 
regards  the  University.  He  has,  indeed, 
the  privilege  of  appointing  Ihe  Vice 
Chancellor,  but  then  the  vice  CSian- 
cellor  is,  unfortunately,  no  less  nominal 
than  himself;  for  all  that  they  can  do 
is,  when  they  are  permitted  by  the  Col- 
lege, to  preside  in  the  Senate ;  and  when 
they  preside  there  they  are  liable  to  be 
stopped  at  any  moment  by  the  action  of 
the  authorities  of  the  College.  But, 
although  he  is  a  nominal  officer  as  to  the 
University,  he  is  not  so  as  to  the  Col- 
lege. In  virtue  of  his  office  of  Chan- 
ceUor  of  the  Universiiy,  he  is  Visitor  of 
the  College.  As  Visitor  of  the  College 
he  has  idl  the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
Visitor  of  a  College ;  and  besides  those 
ordinary  powers  he  has  another  real  and 
important  power — namely,  that  his 
assent  to  the  statutes  of  the  College  is 
required,  I  think,  in  certain  rather  im- 
portant cases,  to  give  them  validity. 
And  so  we  have  had  to  consider,  in  de- 
taching and  severing  the  College  func- 
tions from  those  of  <he  University,  what 
course  to  pursue  as  to  the  Chancellor.  The 
course  we  reconmiend  is  this : — We  think 
it  better,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to 
continue  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
siiy as — ^if  I  may  so  speak — an  orna- 
mental officer  of  the  University,  and, 
that  being  so,  to  attach  the  Chancellor- 
ship to  the  person  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
for  the  time  being.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  making  over  an  operative  citate 
influence.  If  it  were  so,  the  case  would 
be  materially  altered.  But,  viewing  all 
the  difficulties  which  beset  any  other 
manner  of  proceeding,  we  recommend 
this  as  least  open  to  objection.  The 
Vice  Chancellor  we  propose  to  leave  it 
to  the  new  Governing  Body  to  elect  from 
among  themselves.    He  will,  therefore, 


be  a  real  officer,  with  real  ftinctions — 
namely,  those  which  attach  to  the  Chair 
of  the  (Joveming  Body.  But  we  also 
make  provision  that  the  present  distin- 
guished Chancellor  of  the  University 
(Lord  CaimsJ  shall  not,  by  the  action  of 
the  Bill,  be  divested  of  those  substantive 
powers  which  he  possesses — powers, 
namely,  which  accrue  to  him  in  the 
character  of  Visitor  of  Trinity  College, 
and  the  whole  of  which  will  be  carefully 
preserved.  That,  Sir,  is  the  proposal 
with  respect  to  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Vice  Chancellor. 

Now,  from  what  I  have  said,  the 
House  will  readily  understand  that  an 
important  part  of  our  proposal  goes  to 
fulfil  that  which  has  remained  unndflUed 
in  the  past  by  introducing  new  Colleges 
into  the  University  of  Dublin.  If  the 
House  should  adopt  the  suggestions  that 
we  have  made  with  regard  to  the  Queen's 
University  and  Queen's  Colleges,  the 
fwo  first  of  such  Colleges  naturally  will 
be  those  of  Belfast  and  Cork.  We  shall 
also  propose  in  Committee  on  the  Bill, 
if  agreeable  to  the  parties,  that  the  two 
voltmtary  institutions  to  which  I  think  I 
have  abeady  referred — namely,  the  Col- 
lege which  is  called  the  Eoman  Catholic 
University  and  the  Magee  College- 
should  become  Colleges  of  the  University 
of  Dublin.  I  will  afterwards  explain 
what  the  effect  of  that  will  be.  But, 
Sir,  I  by  no  means  assume  it  as  certain 
that  these  are  the  only  Colleges  in  Ire- 
land which  might  advantageously  be 
joined  to  the  University.  We  have  not 
had  the  opportunity — it  was  impossible 
in  the  privacy  which  these  matters  re- 
quire— of  carrying  on  those  communica- 
tions with  the  parties  able  to  inform 
us,  which  would  oe  necessary  in  order 
to  enable  Parliament  or  to  enable  our- 
selves to  form  a  judgment  on  the  sub- 
ject. When  the  Bill  is  placed  in  the 
nands  of  Members — which  I  have  little 
doubt  will  be  to-morrow  morning — it 
will  be  seen  that  the  first  operative 
clauses  enact  that  the  Colleges  enume- 
rated in  the  Schedule  to  the  Bill  shall 
become  Colleges  of  the  University  of 
Dublin.  In  turning  to  that  Schedule  it 
will  be  foxmd  that  it  is  in  blank ;  but  I 
have  already  named  four  Colleges  which 
it  is  our  intention,  if  the  parties  are 
willing,  to  propose  to  insert  in  it  when 
we  go  into  Committee  on  the  measure. 
And  in  the  time  that  may  elapse — ^pos- 
sibly a  month— before  we  go  into  Com- 
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xnittee,  we  shall  probably  reoeiye  fiirther 
information  to  enable  ns  to  judge  wheth^ 
it  is  desirable  or  not  to  leng^en  the 
list.  Of  course,  as  I  have  stated,  we  do 
not  confine  ourselyes  to  the  collegiate 
element,  but  also  allow  persons  to  matri- 
culate in  the  XJniyersity  without  belong- 
ingto  any  OoUege  at  bM, 

The  next  change  which  I  have  to 
mention  is  probably  the  most  important 
of  all ;  it  is  the  constitution  of  the  new 
Governing  Body  of  the  University  of 
Dublin.  I  have  shown  that  we  strictly 
follow  the  analogy  of  English  legislation 
in  substituting  a  new  ^yeming  Body 
for  the  old  one,  and  as  a  necessary  step  in 
the  process  of  emancipating — ^I  do  not 
use  me  word  in  any  invidious  sense— or 
detaching  the  University.  But  in  the 
case  of  Oxford  and  Oamoridge  we  had, 
already  supplied  to  our  hands,  a  large, 
free,  well-balanced  and  composed  con- 
stituency, to  which  we  could  at  once 
intrust  the  election  of  the  new  Governing 
Body.  This,  it  is  evident,  is  not  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  University  of 
Dublin.  Were  the  new  (Joveming  Body 
to  be  elected  at  once  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Universiiy  of  Dublin,  it  would  re- 
present one  influence,  and  one  influence 
only.  We  have,  therefore,  determined 
to  introduce  an  intermediate  or  provi- 
sional period,  and  we  shall  not  ask  Par- 
liament to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown  the  nomination  of  the  Council 
which  is  to  govern  the  Universiiy  for 
that  period ;  but,  passing  by  the  Crown, 
shall  ask  the  Legislature  itself  in  the 
main  to  nominate  the  list  of  persons  for 
that  purpose.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
we  are  not  now  prepared  to  bring  that 
list  of  persons  ben>re  the  House.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  it.  It 
was  impossible  for  us  to  ask  eentlemen 
of  eminence  in  Ireland  to  aUow  us  to 
propose  their  names  until  we  were  aware 
of  ue  general  view  which  they  would  be 
disposed  to  take  of  the  plans  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  intentions  of 
Parliament;  and  I  have  already  ex- 
plained the  reasons  why  it  has  not  been 
within  our  power  to  hold  any  such  com- 
munications. There  is,  however,  one 
point  on  which  I  wish  not  to  be  mis- 
imderstood,  and  that  is  the  principle  on 
which  we  i^aU  endeavour  to  make  the 
selection  of  names  which  we  shall  submit 
to  Parliament.  There  is,  indeed,  another 
class  of  members  of  the  Coundl,  to 
whom  I  shall  presently  refer;  but  I 
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speak  now  of  the  names  we  shall  salnnit 
to  Parliament  of  members  whom  I  pro- 
pose to  call  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
Council.  They  are  28  in  number,  and 
will  form  the  principal  and  therefore 
the  predominating  portion  of  the  Coundl. 
These  names  of  ordinary  members  we 
shall  endeavour  to  submit  to  Parliament, 
not  as  representatives  of  religious  bodies 
as  such,  but  on  wider  grounds.  For  we 
think  that  the  lists  should  be  composed 
— ^without  exdudinjp^  any  class  or  any 
man  on  accoimt  of  his  religious  pro- 
fession— ^from  among  aU  those  persons 
in  Ireland  who,  ^m  their  special  know- 
ledge or  position,  or  from  their  expe- 
rience, ability,  character,  and  influence, 
may  be  best  qualifled  at  once  to  guard 
and  to  promote  the  work  of  academic 
education  in  Ireland.  That  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  we  wish  to  make  our 
choice,  so  fEir  as  we  are  concerned,  and 
if  we  make  it  amiss,  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  correct  it. 

I  will  next.  Sir,  proceed  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  the  Council  is  to 
be  brought  into  action.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  it  to  perform  certahi  preliminary 
fimctions  before  the  1st  of  January, 
1875.  It  will  have  to  matriculate  stu- 
dents, to  complete  its  number  as  I  shall 
presentlv  explain,  and  to  make  appoint- 
ments of  officers,  so  far  as  may  be  needed, 
to  prepare  it  for  entering  on  its  career 
of  mil  authority.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1875,  it  will  take  over  those  powers  of 
ordinary  go  vemmeilt  which  have  hitherto 
been  exercised  by  the  Provost  and  seven 
Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College.  It 
will  have  the  power  to  admit  new  Col- 
leges over  and  above  those  named  in  the 
Act;  it  will  have  a  ^neral  power  of 
^veming  the  Universi^,  and  the  func- 
tion of  appointing  Pro^ssors  and  Exa- 
miners ;  and  it  is  only  in  respect  to  the 
method  of  its  own  election  that  it  will 
remain  under  an  intermediate  or  pro- 
visional constitution  imtil  it  reaches  the 
year  1885,  when  its  constitution  will 
assume  its  permanent  form.  The  com- 
position of  the  Council  will  be  made 
complete  from  the  first.  But  I  have  not 
yet  fully  described  the  mode  of  its  ap- 
pointment. There  will  be  the  28  ordinary 
members  to  be  named  in  the  statute,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned.  During  the 
10  years  from  1875  to  1885 — ihe  pro- 
visional period — ^there  will  be,  probably 
no  ffreat  number,  but  still  a  certain 
numoer  of  vacancies  in  the  Body  which 
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it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  aiake  pro- 
vision to  fill  up.  For  that  limited  period 
we  propose  that  the  yacuicies  should  be 
filled -altemately  by  the  Grown  and  bv 
oo-optation  on  the  part  of  the  Oonncil 
itseli.  At  the  expiration  of  the  10  years 
it  will  oome  to  its  permanent  constitu- 
tion, and  I  wiU  describe  what  that,  as 
we  propose  it,  is  to  be;  and  then  the 
Oonmiittee  will  be  able  to  iudge  of  the 
meaning  of  what  I  said  when  I  stated 
that  our  desire  was  that  the  Uniyersity 
of  Dublin  should  be  founded,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  principles  of  academic  free- 
dom. After  10  years,  we  propose  that 
service  on  the  Council  shall  be  divided 
into  four  terms  of  seven  years  each,  four 
members  retiring  in  each  successive 
year.  There  will  therefore  be  four  va- 
cancies among  the  28  ordinary  mem- 
bers to  be  filled  up  eveiyyear,  and  these 
four  vacancies  we  propose  shall  be  filled 
in  rotation — ^first,  by  the  Crown  ;  se- 
condly, by  the  Council  itself;  thirdly, 
by  the  Professors  of  the  Universi^ ;  and 
fourthly,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity. There  is  a  separate  provision  with 
regard  to  castial  vacancies  in  the  Coimcil, 
to  which  I  need  not  now  more  particu- 
larly refer.  The  ordinary  members  will 
constitute,  according  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Government,  the  main  stock  or  mate- 
rial of  the  Council  or  Governing  Body  of 
the  University ;  but  we  have  been  very 
desirous  to  see  in  what  way  that  which 
we  aim  at  may  meet  the  general  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland ; 
and,  considering  how  desirable  it  is  to 
prevent  the  action  of  too  strong  an  uni- 
tarian principle — I  have,  I  believe, 
ample  authority  for  using  that  word, 
which  is  familiar  in  the  present  politics 
of  Germany — ^we  have  been  very  anxious 
to  discover  in  what  manner  it  miffht  be 
possible  to  ^ve  to  those  bodies,  miich  I 
have  descru)ed  as  Colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity, a  fair  opportunity,  not  of  govern- 
ing the  action  of  the  Council  by  any 
exertion  of  influence  or  combination 
among  themselves,  but  of  being  heard 
in  the  Council,  so  that  all  views  and 
desires  with  respect  to  education  might 
be  fairly  brought  into  open  discussion, 
and  that  right  might  have  the  best 
chance  of  prevailing.  It  is  evident  we 
could  not  adopt  the  system  imder  which 
any  one  College  should  be  allowed  to 
send  to  the  Coimcil  a  large  number  of 
menbers.  It  is  also  evident  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  adopt  a  system 


imder  which  Colleges,  insignificant  in 
magnitude,  should  be  permitted  to  claim 
a  representation  in  the  Coimcil.  What 
we  wish  is  this — ^that  considerable  Col- 
leges, which  represent  a  large  section  of 
the  community  and  of  its  educating  force, 
should  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  making 
their  voice  heard  in  the  Council  With 
regard  to  all  those  dangers  which  would 
be  likely  to  arise  from  too  great  a  rigour 
of  unity  in  the  examinations,  or  too 
narrow  a  choice  in  their  subjects  and 
tone,  though  we  introduce  several  other 
provisions  on  the  point  into  the  Bill,  it 
is  to  the  freedom  and  elasticity  of  the 
Coimcil  itself,  I  think,  that  we  should 
look  as  the  main  security  against  any- 
thing either  inequitable  or  unwise.  We 
propose,  then,  that  there  shall  be  in  the 
(Jotmcil  from  the  outset — ^that  is  to  say, 
from  the  Ist  of  January,  1875 — a  certain 
number  of  what  we  cdQ.  collegiate  mem- 
bers, the  basis  of  whose  position  in  the 
Council  will  be  that  any  College  of  the 
University  which  has  50  of  its  matricu- 
lated students,  those  students  being  in 
statu  puptllari  matriculated  also  as  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  may  send  one 
member  to  the  Coimcil,  and  if  such  Col- 
lege have  150  students,  then  it  may  send 
two  members.  That  would  be  the  maxi- 
mum; and  this  element,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  while  it  ought  to  be  and  will 
be  secondary  in  point  of  numbers,  would 
become  very  valuable  and  necessary  for 
the  purpose  to  which  I  have  just  ad- 
verted. The  Senate  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  as  it  now  exists,  does  not,  I 
may  observe,  discharge  one  of  the  living 
and  standing  duties  which  a  University 
is  called  upon  to  perform.  I  mean  the 
election  of  Be^esentatives  to  be  sent  to 
Parliament.  The  election  of  Bepresen- 
tatives  for  the  Dublin  University  is  mainly 
conducted  by  gentiemen  who,  except  for 
that  purpose,  do  not  belong  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  aU — ^that  is  to  say,  who  have 
ceased  to  belong  to  it,  and  who  are  em- 
powered to  exercise  with  regard  to  it  no 
other  function.  What  we  propose  is 
that  henceforward  the  Senate  shall  elect 
the  Bepresentatives  of  the  University. 
The  Senate  will,  of  course,  consist  of  £J1 
those  who  are  now  in  it,  and  of  aU  the 
doctors  and  masters  who  may  hereafter 
have  their  names  kept  on  it  according  to 
the  rules  which  may  be  in  force.  I  need 
not  add  that  care  wiU  be  taken  that  all 
those  individuals  who  are  now  intrusted 
with  the  privilege  of  the  franchise  will 
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have  their  rights  preseived ;  but,  for  the 
future,  we  should  lay  down  the  principle 
that  the  Members  for  the  University 
ought  to  be  elected  by  the  Senate  as 
they  now  are  by  the  Senate  of  Cambridge 
and  the  Convocation  of  Oxford,  and  by 
them  alone.  As  to  the  duly  of  the  Senate, 
it  win  be  to  discharge  the  duties  hereto- 
fore discharged  by  me  old  Senate  of  the 
Universiiy,  and  to  share  in  the  election 
of  the  Council  in  the  manner  I  have 
described  afker  the  provisional  period 
has  passed,  and  the  permanent  constitu- 
tion comes  into  play. 

I  hope  it  is  now  understood  what  our 
proposal  is  with  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  University.  And  now  as  to 
those  who  are  to  compose  it.  I  need  not 
say  that  aU  the  members  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege will  remain  where  they  are.  With 
regard  to  the  Queen's  University,  we 
should  propose  to  absorb  the  whole  of 
its  members  in  the  Senate  and  the  body 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  together 
with  aU  the  privileges  which  now  attach 
to  their  respective  degrees  or  standing. 
There  is  a  further  provision  which  we 
have  made  in  order  to  accelerate  that 
consummation  which  we  aU  desire- 
namely,  the  rapid  introduction  into  the 
University  of  Dublin  of  those  varied 
elements  that  we  hope  will  vindicate  for 
it  the  title  of  a  truly  national  institution. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  as 
far  as  Trinity  College  and  the  Queen's 
Colleges  are  concerned;  because  their 
alumni  have  already  undergone  Univer- 
sity education  in  a  recognised  institution. 
But  how  are  we  to  deal  with  Magee 
College  and  with  any  other  Boman 
Catholic  Colleges  which  have  not  any 
academic  statm  in  the  eye  of  the  State, 
and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  treated 
by  this  Bill  as  if  they  had  been  hereto- 
fore possessed  of  this  advantage?  In 
our  opinion  it  would  be  a  great  hardship 
on  those  Colleges,  if  their  alumni  were 
to  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
Dublin  Universiiy.  We  have,  however, 
only  a  limited  power  in  the  matter,  and 
what  we  propose  in  their  favour  is  a 
temporary  provision  to  the  effect  that, 
during  the  first  three  years  after  Januaiy , 
1875,  the  University  may,  if  it  shall 
think  fit,  introduce  into  it,  subject  to 
examination,  persons  who  have  not  been 
at  any  University,  or  College  of  an  Uni- 
versitjr,  but  who  shall  be  certified  to  have 
resided  for  any  nven  time  as  students  of 
any  College  which  is  henceforward  to 
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belong  to  the  University,  and  Ihat  an 
arrangement  shall  be  made  to  give  to 
such  persons  the  advantage  of  the  Terms 
which  they  shall  have  already  kept. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  the  secu- 
rities for  conscience  that  will  be  taken 
in  framing  the  constitution  of  the  reno- 
vated University.  The  Committee  will 
have  gathered  from  what  I  have  said 
that  tms  Universiiy  is  to  be  a  teaching 
as  well  as  an  examining  University; 
but  it  is  to  teach  under  conditions  in 
some  respects  limited.  It  can  have  no 
chair  in  theology ;  and  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  most  safe  and 
prudent  course  we  can  adopt  is  to  pre- 
clude the  University  from  the  establish- 
ment of  chairs  in  two  other  subjects, 
which,  however  important  in  themselves 
in  an  educational  point  of  view,  would 
be  likely  to  give  rise  to  hopeless  conten- 
tion ;  and  were  we  to  propose  that  the 
new  Universiiy  should  be  at  liberty  to 
establish  chairs  in  respect  of  them,  we 
should  be  running  the  most  fatal  risk 
of  introducing  misgiving  and  mistrust, 
which  might  be  fatal,  with  regard  to  the 
rights  of  conscience  in  the  new  Univer- 
eity.  The  two  subjects  to  which  I  refer 
are  philosophy  and  modem  history. 
[LaughterJ]  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
study  of  natural  science  is  to  be  omitted 
from  the  list  of  chairs,  I  only  refer  to 
that  of  moral  and  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy. We  feel  that  our  asking  for  the 
foundation  of  chairs  in  these  subjects 
would  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  a 
mixed  University,  unless  we  gave  up  all 
hope  of  obtaining  for  that  Universiiy 
the  general  confidence  of  the  Irish  people. 
And  permit  me  to  say  that  by  excluding 
theologv  from  the  University  we  do  very 
little  if  in  that  University,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  day,  we 
appoint  authorised  teachers  in  certain 
branches  of  philosophy,  because  all  the 
deepest  questions  of  religious  belief  are 
at  ihis  moment  contested,  partly,  indeed, 
within  the  theological  precinct,  but  even 
more  so  in  the  domain  of  ethics,  and 
especially  of  metaphysics.  The  House 
may  or  may  not  overrule  the  (Jovem- 
ment  in  this  matter ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
that  is  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have 
arrived  with  reference  to  this  question. 

There  is  another  important  security 
for  the  rights  of  conscience  with  respect 
to  the  same  subjects  which  I  will  men- 
tion to  the  House.  We  propose  that  no 
one  shall  be  examined  for  his  degree  in 
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modem  history  or  philosophy,  as  I  have 
defined  it,  except  with  his  own  free  will. 
We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  exclude 
these  subjects  from  the  examination,  pro- 
vided the  submission  to  examination  in 
them  is  yoluntary.  As  I  have  said  al- 
ready, the  University  is  to  be  a  teaching 
University;  but  we  propose  to  extend 
the  volimtaiy  principle  still  frirther,  and 
to  provide  &at  as  a  rule  no  attendance 
upon  the  lectures  of  the  University  Pro- 
fessors shall  be  compulsorily  required 
fr^m  the  students.  We  intend  to  trust 
to  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  which 
will  be  given,  and  to  the  vast  advantages 
the  Umversity  will  enjoy  from  being 
placed  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland  for 
the  attraction  of  students  to  it ;  but  we 
propose  to  make  the  attendance  upon 
the  lectures  of  its  Professors  volimtary. 
We  propose,  also,  to  .exclude  the  two 
subjects  I  have  lately  named  from  the 
examinations  for  the  emoluments  of  the 
University.  From  the  examinations  for 
honours  we  do  not  propose  to  exclude 
them,  and  for  this  reason.  It  is  per- 
fectly practicable  to  adopt  the  system  of 
a  positive  standard  as  regards  examina- 
tions even  for  honours,  and  you  may 
bring  up  to  that  standard  any  number 
of  men  who  show  themselves  competent 
to  reach  it ;  but  as  regards  emoluments, 
the  competition  must  be  between  man 
and  man;  what  one  gains  the  other 
must  lose,  and  therefore  we  think  it  the 
best  and  safest  method  of  managing 
these  emoluments  to  provide  that  these 
men  should  meet  upon  a  common  ground 
upon  which  aU  can  equally  consent  to 
be  examined.  There  are  some  other  pro- 
visions of  the  same  kind  in  the  Bill,  be- 
cause I  need  not  say  that  these  securities 
for  conscience  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant safeguards  of  the  Bill,  and  un- 
less they  are  effective  we  cannot  expect 
the  Bill  to  work,  neither  should  we  de- 
sire it  to  be  accepted  by  the  House. 
Among  these,  we  have  provided  a  clause 
somewhat  analogous  to  one  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Education  Act  with  refer- 
ence to  the  punishment  of  masters  who 
persistently  offend  against  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  of  the  children  whose  edu- 
cation tiiey  conduct.  We  provide  that 
a  teacher  in  the  University  may  be 
punished  or  reprimanded  if  he  wilfully 
offends  the  conscientious  scruples  of 
those  whom  he  instructs  in  the  exercise 
of  Ids  office.  But  I  am  boimd  to  say 
that  the  main  securily  for  the  rights  of 
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conscience  on  which  we  rely  is  such  a 
representation  of  all  parties,  within 
moderate  and  safe  limits,  in  the  body 
of  the  Coimcil,  as  can  be  usefully  and 
beneficially  introduced  into  its  consti- 
tution. 

The  next  and  the  last  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult subjects  I  shall  have  to  lay  before 
vou  is  that  which  relates  to  the  contri- 
bution which  Trinity  College  will  have 
to  make  to  the  Umversity  of  Dublin. 
It  appeared  to  us  in  reference  to  this 
subject  that  one  principle  was  absolute, 
and  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  this  House.  That  was  the 
principle  that  the  present  office  bearers 
and  teachers  in  Trinity  College  should 
not  be  made  losers  by  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  the  Act.  The  charge  resiuting 
from  the  adoption  of  this  principle  wiU 
probably  amount  on  a  rough  estimate  to 
about  one-half  of  the  entire  value  of  the 
property  of  the  College.  If  this  mode 
of  proceeding  should  be  adopted  for 
giving  securiiy  to  their  interests,  we  shall 
propose  that  ihe  residue  of  the  properly 
of  the  College  shall  be  divided  mto  two 
moieties,  one  of  which  shall  pass  to  the 
new  University,  and  the  other  shall  re- 
main the  property  of  the  College.  The 
proposition  will,  of  course,  leave  un- 
touched the  income  derived  by  the  Col- 
lege from  voluntary  payments.  This  is 
a  principle  on  which  we  have  already 
acted  to  some  extent  in  England ;  but 
at  present  we  have  not  carried  it  out  so 
far  as  will,  X  apprehend,  be  thought  ne- 
cessary in  future.  A  Commission  is  at 
present  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining into  the  property  of  the  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges  in  England,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  from  such  Imow- 
ledge  of  opinions  as  I  possess,  that  when 
that  Commission  reports,  it  will  be  found 
necessary,  after  making  the  most  liberal 
provision  for  the  wants  of  the  Colleges 
themselves,  that  considerable  sums,  es- 
pecially in  Cambridge,  where  the  prin- 
ciple has  as  yet  been  applied  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  wiH  oe  available  for 
the  requirements  of  the  University.  It 
is  only  fair  that,  as  the  degrees  conferred 
by  the  Universities  brin^  people  to  the 
Colleges,  the  latter  shomd  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  former.  And  it  will 
efipeciaUy  be  fair  to  adopt  this  principle 
with  regard  to  Trinity  College,  seemg 
that  it  has  received  all  its  endowments 
not  simply  for  performing  the  duties 
and  functions  of  a  College  but  also  that 
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it  miglit  be  mater  univenitatts,  that  its 
means  might  be  available  for  an  XJniyer- 
siiy.  The  property  of  Trinity  College  is 
estimated  in  round  numbers  at  £55,000  a 
year.  Between  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  rents  and  the  interest  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  which  it  will  receive  on 
aocoimt  of  its  ecclesiastical  advowsons  it 
will  immediately  have  an  increment  of 
£7,000  or  £8,000  a  year.  The  volun- 
taxy  payments  amount  to  about  £23,000 
a  year,  making  in  all  £86,000  a  year 
prospectively,  and  £78,000  at  present. 
Its  expenses  are  stated  at  £66,000  a 
year  and  some  hundreds,  and  there  is  a 
surplus  of  receipts  above  expenditure  of 
£11,600.  Under  these  circumstances, 
what  we  propose  to  do  I  will  now  ex- 
plain. That  mode  of  proceeding  to  which 
I  lately  referred — ^namely,  the  mode  of 
charging  the  property  with  the  vested 
interests  and  providing  for  a  division  of 
the  ultimate  residue — although  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  an  intelligible  principle,  yet 
in  practice  would  be  operose,  slow,  and 
perhaps  vexatious  as  to  detaib.  It 
would  mye  room  for  difiPerences  of  opi- 
nion. We  have  therefore  placed  a  pro- 
vision for  giving  effect  to  that  proceed- 
ing only  in  a  Schedule  to  the  Bill.  In 
the  BiU  itself  we  have  introduced  pro- 
visions of  a  very  simple  character,  to  this 
effect — that  upon  the  property  of  Trinity 
College  there  shall  be  laid  a  charge  of 
£12,000  a  year,  to  be  redeemed  within 
14  years,  and  at  25  years'  purchase.  I 
have  already  stated  that  the  surplus  re- 
venue over  its  expenditure  is  more  than 
£11,000;  and  £12,000  a  year,  deducted 
from  £78,000,  which  appears  to  be  the 
total  receipt,  would  leave  £66,000,  or, 
deducted  m>m  £55,000  a  year,  the  pre- 
sent estimated  property  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, it  would  leave  £43,000  a  year,  with 
an  immediate  impendinc^  increment  of 
£7,000  or  £8,000,  makmg  an  endow- 
ment from  these  sources  equivalent  to 
about  £50,000  a  year.  In  truth,  afker 
making  the  charge  of  contribution  which 
we  propose  to  take  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Umversity,  Trinity  College  would  re- 
main perhaps  the  wealthiest  College  in 
existence  in  Christendom.  At  any  rate 
I  am  aware  of  only  one  rival — ^namely. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  edu- 
cates and  teaches  nearly  uie  same  num- 
ber as  are  educated  and  taught  in  Triniiy 
College,  Dublin.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  other  influences  that  would  act  on 
Trinity  College  in  connection  with  this 
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Bill.  It  will  lose  its  profits  from  degrees, 
which  are  stated  at  £2,300  per  annum. 
But  there  are  various  provisions  in  the 
Bill  which  would  enable  Trinity  College 
to  economise  its  operations,  and  I  must 
say,  without  fear  of  offence,  that  there 
are  great  and  needful  economies  to  be 
effected  in  Trinity  College  itself.  We 
have  introduced  into  this  Bill  a  pro- 
vision intended  to  facilitate  the  transfer 
in  certain  cases  of  Trinity  College  Pro- 
fessors to  University  Chairs.  There  may 
be  cases  in  which  Triniiy  College,  as 
discharging  the  duties  of  an  Univer- 
sity, had  to  incur  the  expense  of  main- 
taming  a  very  large  and  complete  staff 
of  Chairs  where  we  think  it  might 
be  for  the  convenience  and  advantage 
of  all  parties  that  in  some  of  those 
instances  Trinity  College  might  make 
over  its  Professors  to  the  University, 
and  with  its  Professors  the  charge  of 
maintaining  them.  These  are  the  lead- 
ing provisions,  which  I  think  contain 
the  essential  outline  of  the  plan,  so  far 
as  Triniiy  College  is  concerned. 

I  will  now  point  out,  in  a  very  few 
words,  what  would  be  the  position  of  the 
Universiiy  according  to  our  proposition 
with  respect  to  what  it  will  require  in 
order  to  full  efficiency,  and  with  respect 
to  the  sources  from  which  the  money  is 
to  be  had.  We  think  this  University  of 
Dublin,  if  it  is  to  be  the  great  national 
University  of  Ireland  in  accordance  with 
its  original  design,  should  be  liberally 
supplied — ^first,  with  the  means  of  teach- 
ing ;  and,  secondly,  with  the  means  of 
encouraging  and  rewarding  study.  We 
have  not  inserted  in  the  BUI  any  of  the 
provisions  which  I  am  now  going  to 
sketch,  but  it  is  right  that  I  should  state 
to  the  House  what  our  views  are ;  be- 
cause it  may  be  thought  expedient  when 
we  come  to  the  Committee  on  the  Bill 
actually  to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
property  which  shall  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
We  think  there  might  be  ten  fellowships, 
of  £200  a  year  each,  given  annually  oy 
way  of  reward,  and  tenable  for  five  years, 
which,  for  fifty  fellowships  in  all,  would 
entail  a  charge  of  £10,000.  We  think 
there  might  be  25  annual  exhibitions  of 
£50  each,  tenable  for  four  years,  which 
would  entail  a  total  charge,  when  they 
were  in  fall  operation,  of  £5,000.  We 
think  there  might  be  100  bursaries  a 
year  of  £25  each,  tenable  for  four  vears, 
creating  an  annual  charge  of  £2,500  or 
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in  the  whole  £10,000.  These  bursariefi 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  in 
stimtdating  the  youth  of  Ireland;  and 
to  establish  them  would  be  to  do  some- 
thing analogous  to  that  which  has  been 
done  with  such  great  advantage  by 
private  benefactors  in  Scotland  for  the 
encouragement  of  study  in  the  Scotch 
Universities.  These  grants  for  the  en- 
couragement and  rewcurd  of  study  would 
io  the  whole  amount  to  £25,000  a  year. 
The  charge  for  the  professors'  chairs 
might  possibly  be  n^m  £15,000  to 
£20,000  a  year  more,  which  might 
create  a  charge  of  £45,000  a  year.  The 
other  charges  would  be  those  for  exami- 
nations, for  the  ordinary  government  of 
the  University,  and  for  the  buildings 
which  would  be  necessary  for  lecturing 
and  teaching  purposes.  £12,000  a  year, 
as  I  have  said,  is  the  contribution  of 
Trinity  College  to  University  purposes 
from  the  fulfilment  of  which  it  is  to  be 
relieved.  £10,000  a  year  is  the  equiva- 
lent, or  veiy  nearly,  of  what  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  now  pays  for  Galway 
College  and  the  Queen's  University. 
We  conceive  that  a  Airther  sum  of 
£5,000  a  year  may  be  obtained  for  the 
University  by  means  of  fees  on  a  veiy 
moderate  scale.  Our  view  is  that  for 
the  remainder  of  the  money  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Umversity  we  may 
most  properly  and  beneficially  resort  to 
the  surplus  of  the  ecclesiastical  properiy 
of  Ireland.  It  will  be  rememberea  that 
this  surplus  is  to  be  made  available  for 
the  national  wants  of  Ireland.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  things  with  regard  to  it  is 
this.  The  propei^  of  the  £ish  Church 
was  estimated  at  £16,000,000.  The 
amount  charged  upon  it  from  all  sources 
in  connection  with  the  liquidation  of  the 
Maynooth  Grant,  the  liquidation  of  the 
Regium  Donum,  and  aJl  the  rest  was 
taken  at  £11,000,000,  and  the  surplus 
at  £5,000,000.  I  am  told  that  no  more 
precise  estimate  can  be  given  at  this 
date.  Parliament  has  l^slatively  de- 
clared that  that  surplus  shall  be  mainly, 
but  it  has  not  said  that  it  shall  be  ex- 
clusively, devoted  to  the  relief  of  corporal 
wants  and  necessities.  If  that  devotion 
to  corporal  wants  and  necessities  is  not 
to  be  exclusive,  I  know  no  more  just 
purpose  to  which  the  residue  could  be 
applied  than  in  aiding  the  funds  of  the 
new  University.  In  our  opinion  it  would 
be  most  just  to  make  a  call  upon  a 
portion,  though  it  need  be  only  a  very 


limited  portion,  of  the  surplus  ecclesias- 
tical property  of  Ireland. 

There  are  only  two  other  points  that 
I  have  to  name  in  the  very  lengthened 
statement  which  I  am  inflicting  upon 
the  House.  We  do  not  propose  to  in- 
troduce into  this  Bill  any  phin  for  the 
internal  reform  of  Trinily  College.  So 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  wish  to 
place  in  the  Governing  Body  of  Trinity 
the  same  confidence  that  they  will  effect, 
or  suggest,  all  necessary  rerorms  as  has 
been  placed  in  the  Governing  Bodies  of 
the  !&iglish  Colleges.  We  propose  to 
relieve  it  from  its  absolute  dependence 
upon  the  Crown ;  and  to  place  it  upon 
the  same  footing  as  that  on  which  the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  now 
stand — namely,  the  footing  on  which 
they  are  authorized  to  prepare  schemes 
for  the  regulation  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, which  schemes,  when  they  have 
gone  through  the  ordeal  of  being  passed 
by  the  Queen  in  Council,  may  have  the 
force  of  law.  As  I  am  reminded  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cardwell),  we 
have,  of  course,  framed  clauses  for  the 
purpose  of  at  once  opening  the  offices 
and  emoluments  of  Trinity  College, 
without  any  religious  test.  I  took  ihis 
matter  so  much  for  granted  that  I  had 
almost  omitted  to  mention  it. 

I  have  thus  ventured  to  sketch  the 
measure  we  propose  for  establishing  a 
free — ^if  I  may  not  say  an  emancipated 
— University  of  Dublin.  Let  me  say  a 
word  or  two  now  as  to.  the  future  posi- 
tion  of  the  Colleges  in  that  University. 
Triniiy  College,  as  I  have  shown,  will 
tmdoubtedly  no  longer  have  the  exclusive 
power  of  granting  degrees,  though  it 
must  always  largely  influence  by  ite  in- 
trinsic weight  the  movements  of  the 
University.  It  will  have  a  certain  dimi- 
nution of  income  by  the  contribution  we 
shall  take  from  it ;  and  it  may,  I  grant, 
with  respect  especially  to  its  non-resi- 
dent students,  undergo  a  certain  diminu- 
tion in  numbers,  and  thus  the  amoimt 
of  its  voluntary  payments.  But  what 
will  it  have  upon  the  other  side  ?  In  the 
first  place,  it  will  have,  as  I  hope,  a  ter- 
mination to  controversy — at  least,  to  all 
rlitical  controversy.  It  will  remain,  as 
trust,  in  its  outward  dwelling  un- 
changed. There  will  be  nothing  to 
break  the  course  of  its  traditions.  Long 
— ^I  trust  for  generations  and  for  ages — 
it  will  continue  to  dispense,  more  unre- 
strainedly than  ever,  the  blessings  of  a 
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liberal   culture.      It   will    enjoy    self- 
goyeming  powers,  subject  only  to  a  rea- 
sonable control,  and  free,  I  think,  from 
all  apprehension  of  vexations  interfer- 
ence.   It  will  undoubtedly  receive  some 
new  form  of  constitution,  in  which  the 
important  and  valuable  Working  Body 
of  Trinity  College  will  exercise  far  more 
power  than  it  exercises  now,  which,  in- 
deed, is  only  moral  power,  whereas  the 
actual  power  of  the  actual  Teaching 
Body  of  Trinity  College,  if  I  understand 
aright,  is  none  whatever.      The  present 
University  statutes    and    the    existing 
system  of  examination  in  Trinity  College 
will  necessarily  form  the  starting-point 
for  the  proceedings  of  Dublin  Univer- 
siiy,  and  it  will  be  for  the  Council  of 
Dublin  Universiiy  to  consider  how  far 
these    may   require    either    expansion 
or  modification.     Trinity  College  will 
have  the  means  of  being  heard  in  the 
Cotmcil,  because   there  will  be  more, 
many  more,  than  150  of  its  members — 
of  the  matriculated  students  of  Trinity 
College — ^who  wiH  be  members  of  Dublin 
University ;  and  it  must  therefore  have 
the  power  of  sending  two  members  to 
the  Council.    Its  students  will  have  ac- 
cess to  a  large  number  of  additional 
emoluments.  But  here  arises  a  question. 
Is  it  fair  that  those  who  already  possess 
the  rich  emoluments  of  Trinity  College 
should  have  free  access  to  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  University  of  Dublin,  such 
as  I  have  sketched  them?    The    fair 
rule,  as  we  think,  will  be  this  : — ^In  our 
opinion  it  would  not  be  right  or  wise  to 
enact  any  exclusion  of  any  person  be- 
longing to  the  University  from  competi- 
tion for  the  emoluments  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  respect  to  his  belonging  to  any 
Particular   body,    however    richly    en- 
owed  ;  but  we  propose  to  provide  that 
no  holder  of  public  academical  emolu- 
ments in  Irelaiid — and  in  the  interpreta- 
tion clause  we  have  defined  what  we 
mean  by  public  academical  emoluments 
— shall  hold  any  one  of  the  emoluments, 
encouragements  or  rewards  of  the  new 
University,   without    surrendering    the 
prior   academic  emoluments  which  he 
holds.    The  efiPect  will  be  that  a  member 
of  Trinity  College  will  have  everything 
thrown  open  to  him ;  but  he  must  not 
hold  both  his  own  and  the  University 
emoluments.    He  must  take  his  choice, 
and  I  suppose  he  will  choose  to  take  the 
best,  whicnever  it  may  be.    This  limita- 
tion of  pluralities,  so  to  call  them,  has  re- 
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ference  to  emoluments  of  encourag^ement 
and  reward,  not  to  teaching  offices.   For 
example,   with  regard    to    the    Junior 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  there  will 
be  no  such  limitation,  for  it  would  be 
absurd  to  apply  the  rule  to  a  Junior 
Fellow  receiving  only  £40  a-year — and, 
I  believe,  £40  Irish  from  lus  Fellow- 
ship—and the  rest  of  his  income  from 
his  labour.    Trinity  College  will  have, 
upon  the  whole,  access  to  a  lai^e  nimi- 
ber  of  academic  emoluments;   and,  in 
common  with  every  other  College  in 
Dublin,  and  especially  with  the  Boman 
Catholic  University  College,  it  will  en- 
joy one,  as  I  think,  very  great  advantage 
to  which  I  have  not  yet  referred.    The 
University  will  place  at  its  doors,  not 
an  absolutely  complete,   but  a  nearly 
complete,   staff  of  professional  chairs. 
These  chairs  will,  I  hope,  be  held  with 
tolerably  liberal  remuneration  by  men 
of  high  reputation,  and  it  will  be  in  the 
power  either  of  Trinity  College,  or  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  College,  or  of  any 
College,  to  consider  whether  it  shall  be 
at  the  expense  of  maintaining  chairs, 
which  may  in  certain  cases  entail  a  cor- 
responding charge,  heavy  in  proportion 
to  their  importance ;  or  whether  it  shall 
avail  itself,  without  any  charge  at  all 
beyond  a  moderate  fee,  of  lectures  which 
will  be  delivered  at  its  doors.    All  these 
appear  to  me  to  be  important  compen- 
sating considerations,  so  far  as  Tnnity 
College  is  concerned. 

Now,  what  will  be  the   position  of 
voluntary  Colleges?   and  I  hope  they 
may  somewhat  multiply,  though  a  Eo- 
man Catholic  College  is  the  only  one 
actually  existing  in  Dublin.     They  will 
enjoy  an  entire  freedom  as  to  internal 
government.   With  respect  to  ecclesias- 
tical and  lay  power,  I  submit  that  in 
those  voluntaiy  institutions  the  parties 
must  settie  this  question  among  them- 
selves.   If  it  passes  their  wisdom  to  do 
it,  it  passes  our  wisdom  too.    All  we 
can  do  is  to  give  them  an  open  career 
and  fair  play;  and  I  think  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  aocess  to  University  de- 
grees will  henceforth  be  perfectiy  free 
to  the  members  of  these  dollies.    To- 
gether with  free  aocess  to  University 
degrees,  there  will  be  free  aocess  to  Uni- 
versity emoluments  upon  a  large  scale 
for  them  and  for  all  Ireland.    If  their 
numbers  entitle  them  to  send  one,  or 
possibly  in  some  rare  case,  two  members 
to  the  Council,  they  will  have  the  power 
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to  make  their  view,  whatever  it  may  be, 
known  in  the  Council,  and  they  will,  if 
in  Dublin,  have  the  same  power  to  eco- 
nomize their  own  resources  to  whatever 
extent  they  may  think  fit  by  making  use 
of  the  chairs  of  the  University.  If  more 
than  this  be  asked — if  it  be  said  'Hhis 
is  not  establishing  the  equality  we  want 
to  establish  between  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics and  Triniiy  College" — ^my  answer 
is  plain.  It  is  that  Tiuiity  CoUege  is  a 
pnolic  institution.  It  has  been,  and  it 
will  remain,  under  a  certain  control  by 
the  Crown  and  by  Parliament.  But  more 
than  that,  it  is  an  institution  which — 
although  I  admit  the  operation  of  this 
change  must  be  veiy  slow — has  volun- 
tarily renounced  its  denominational  safe- 
guards, and  which  proposes  to  make 
uie  whole  of  its  emoluments  and  offices 
accessible  to  aU  Irishmen  who  may  be 
its  members,  entirely  irrespective  of 
religious  distinctions.  Parliament  has 
adopted  for  many  years  in  its  policy 
the  principle  that  these  are  the  Colleges 
to  which  alone  public  endowments  shaU 
be  given.  And  if  I  am  told,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Trinity  College  has  a  great 
start  in  the  race,  while  among  Eoman 
Catholics,  and  to  a  certain  extent  among 
Presbyterians,  almost  everything  has 
stiU  to  be  organized,  I  admit  the  fact ; 
but  I  know  of  no  cure  save  one — ^to 
strip  Trinity  College  bare  of  its  estates 
and  to  destroy  its  whcde  machinery.  Such 
a  proceeding  would  really  be  the  creation 
of  solitude  in  order  to  caU  it  peace.  But 
it  is  a  remedy  which  has  never  been  tole- 
rated or  even  heard  of,  and  never  would 
be  tolerated  or,  I  hope,  heard  of,  within 
the  walls  of  the  British  Parliament. 

Sir,  I  feel  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons must  look  forward  to  the  end  of 
this  speech  with  much  the  same  feeHng 
as  it  generfdly  looks  forward  to  the  end 
of  the  Session,  and  that  the  sense  of 
reUef  when  it  amyes  wiU  be  very  much 
the  same.  I  have  very  few  words  more 
to  speak.  This  is  an  important — ^I  would 
almost  say,  considering  the  many  classes 
it  concerns  and  the  many  topics  it  in- 
volves, it  is  almost  a  solemn  subject; 
solemn  from  the  issues  which  depend 
upon  it.  We  have  approached  it  with 
the  desire  to  soothe  and  not  exasperate. 
I  hope  that  in  the  lengtiiened  address  I 
have  delivered  to  the  House  I  have  not 
said  anything  that  can  offend.  If  I  have 
been  so  unfortunate,  it  is  entirely  con- 
trary to  my  intention  and  my  honest 


wish.  We,  Sir,  have  done  our  best. 
We  have  not  spared  labour  and  appli- 
cation in  the  preparation  of  this  cer- 
tainly complicated,  and,  I  venture  to 
hope,  also  comprehensive,  plan.  We 
have  sought  to  provide  a  complete  re- 
medy for  what  we  thought,  and  for 
what  we  have  long  marked  and  held 
up  to  public  attention  as  a  palpable 
nievance  —  a  grievance  of  conscience. 
But  we  have  not  thought  that,  in  re- 
moving that  grievance,  we  were  dis- 
charging either  the  whole  or  the  main 
part  of  our  duty.  It  is  one  thing  to 
clear  away  obstructions  firom  the  ground ; 
it  is  another  to  raise  the  fabric.  And 
the  fabric  which  we  seek  to  raise  is  a 
substantive,  organized  system,  tmder 
which  aU  the  sons  of  Ireland,  be  their 
professions,  be  their  opinions  what  they 
may,  may  freely  meet  in  their  own 
ancient,  noble,  historic  University  for 
the  advancement  of  learning  in  that 
country.  The  removal  of  grievance  is 
the  negative  portion  of  the  project;  the 
substantive  andpositive  part  of  it,  aca- 
demic reform.  We  do  not  ask  the  House 
to  embark  upon  a  scheme  which  can  be 
described  as  one  of  mere  innovation. 
We  ask  you  now  to  give  to  Ireland  that 
which  has  been  long  desired,  which  has 
been  often  attempted,  but  which  has 
never  been  attained ;  and  we  ask  you  to 
give  it  to  Ireland,  in  founding  yourselves 
upon  the  principles  on  which  you  have 
already  acted  in  the  Universities  of  Eng- 
land. We  commit  the  plan  to  the  pru- 
dence and  the  patriotism  of  this  House, 
which  we  have  so  often  experienced, 
and  in  which  the  coimtry  places,  as  we 
well  know,  an  entire  confidence.  I  will 
not  lay  stress  upon  the  evils  which  will 
flow  from  its  failure,  from  its  rejection, 
in  prolonging  and  embittering  me  con- 
troversies wMch  have  for  many,  for  too 
many  years  been  suffered  to  exist.  I 
would  rather  dwell  upon  a  more  pleasing 
prospect — ^upon  my  hope,  even  upon  my 
Belief,  that  this  plan  in  its  essential  fea- 
tures may  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
House  and  of  the  cotmtry.  At  any  rate, 
I  am  convinced  that  if  it  be  your  plea- 
sure to  adopt  it,  you  will  by  its  means 
enable  Irishmen  to  raise  their  country 
to  a  height  in  the  sphere  of  human  cul- 
ture sucn  as  will  be  worthy  of  the  genius 
of  the  people,  and  such  as  may,  perhaps, 
emulate  those  oldest,  and  possibly  best, 
traditions  of  her  histoiy  upon  which  Ire- 
land still  so  fondly  dwells. 
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Mb.  DISBAETiT  :  I  rise,  Sir,  merely 
to  obtain  a  olearer  idea  than  I  have  at 
present  as  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  I  collect  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  contemplates  the 
possibility  of  going  into  Committee  in  a 
month's  time.  Without  at  all  wishing 
to  obstruct  its  progress,  I  would  suggest 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  for  the 
consideration  of  a  measure  so  large  and 
so  complicated,  a  period  of  three  weeks 
should  be  allowed  before  the  second 
reading. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  name  Monday  fortnight  for 
the  second  reading.  Much  longer  inter- 
vals were  granted  between  the  stages  of 
great  measures  now  than  was  formerly 
tiie  case.  The  Goyemment  were  boimd 
to  expedite  the  public  business;  and, 
therefore,  although  very  desirous  of 
giving  hon.  Members  whatever  time  they 
could  reasonably  ask,  he  did  not  think, 
when  he  remembered  that  there  were 
other  measures  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
with  which  they  could  not  make  progress 
imtil  it  was  disposed  of,  he  could  name  a 
later  day  than  Monday  fortnight.  The 
Bill  wouJd  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers to-morrow,  and  he  did  not  think 
theywoidd  find  it  as  complex  as  from 
his  speech  they  might  be  led  to  infer. 

Mb.  DISBAETiT  reminded  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  House  had 
parted  with  some  of  its  privHeges  in 
order  to  expedite  public  business  and 
assist  the  Government.  They  were,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  have  a  full  opportunity 
for  the  due  consideration  of  a  measure 
which,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  introduced,  and  from  its  position 
in  the  Queen's  Speech,  must  be  regarded 
as  of  the  utmost  importance.  He  trusted 
the  right  hon.  Genueman  would  re-con- 
sidor  his  determination  and  fix  a  later 
day  for  the  second  reading. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENBY  said,  he 
feared  that  the  Bill  would  strike  at  the 
root  of  University  education  in  Ireland. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  people  of  that 
country  would  be  content  with  the  edu- 
cation proposed  to  be  provided,  which 
was  so  inferior  to  that  of  which  the 
people  of  England  and  Scotland  could 
avail  themselves.  The  Gi>vemment  were 
attempting  to  reconcile  things  which 
were  irreconcilable,  and,  in  point  of  £eu^, 
to  repeat  the  blimder  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  He  protested  against  the  pro- 
posed exclusion  of  moral  philosophy  and 


modem  history,  and  declared  that  the 
proper  designation  of  the  measure  would 
be  a  Bill  for  the  Destruction  of  Univer- 
sity Education  in  Irelan^,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  another  system,  the  like  of 
which  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe.  It  was  impossible 
that  Boman  Catholics  with  their  views, 
and  the  Protestants  with  their  views, 
could  ever  be  welded  into  one  system  of 
Universiiy  teaching,  although  they  might 
submit  to  a  common  system  of  University 
examination,  making  special  provision 
for  subjects  upon  which  there  was  no 
agreement.  This  Bill,  however,  was  for 
the  foundation  of  a  teaching  University ; 
and  to  get  over  the  difficulties  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  all  attempts  to  bring 
about  a  united  system  of  education  in 
Ireland — ^to  proclaim  peace  where  there 
was  no  peace — they  actually  provided  for 
the  interdiction  of  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  in  the  whole  range  of 
education — ^namely,  modem  history  and 
moral  philosophy.  Thus,  in  its  very  birth, 
they  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  incomplete- 
ness and  inferiority  of  Irish  University 
Education  to  that  which  existed  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  religious  difficulty  did  not 
encounter  them;  and  the  consequence 
must  necessarily  be  to  stamp  Irish  de- 
grees with  inferiority,  and  to  drive  the 
best  men  more  and  more  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  thus  stiU  further  to  pro- 
vincialize Ireland.  If  these  considera- 
tions would  not  at  last  rouse  Irishmen 
to  unite  and  look  to  their  own  interests, 
he  did  not  know  what  would  have  that 
effect.  He  sincerely  trusted  that  there 
would  be  an  attempt  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  of  Members  &om  all  parts  of 
Ireland  of  aU  shades  of  politics,  to  ex- 
amine this  measure,  not  in  the  interests 
of  England,  not  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
conciling the  political  exigencies  of  the 
day,  but  for  me  purpose  of  really  ad- 
vancing learning  in  Ireland.  He  greatly 
regretted  that  the  Queen's  College  in 
Galway  was  to  be  done  away  with,  and 
nothing  be  substituted  for  it.  It  was  true 
that  it  had  failed ;  but  why  had  it  fEiiled  ? 
Because  they  insisted  on  forcing  on  the 
Irish  people  of  the  West,  a  system  of 
secular  education  which  was  alien  te  their 
religious  instincts,  and  the  Government 
would  do  an  essential  service  to  the  cause 
of  education  by  converting  that  College 
into  an  intermediate  school  from  which 
religion  would  not  be  banished.  GDhe 
Queen's  Colleges  had  failed,  and  the 
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Bcheme  which  the  Cknremmeiit  now  pro- 
posed would  not  be  attended  with  greater 
succeBS.  It  was  based  on  the  same  error 
— a  bending  of  eyexythingto  the  wishes 
of  English  JProtestants,  and  a  real  disre- 
gard of  the  feelings  and  instincts  of  an 
essentially  Catholic  nation. 

Me.  PLUNKET  said,  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  well  to  enter  upon  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Bill  until  it  was  placed  before 
them.  He  could  not,  however,  let  the 
occasion  pass  without  thanking  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  for  the  handsome  terms 
in  which  he  had  referred  to  the  noble 
institution  which  he  (Mr.  Plunket)  had 
the  honour  to  represent.  He  earnestly 
appealed  to  the  jight  hon.  Gentieman  to 
allow  at  least  three  weeks  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  second  reading,  for  there  was  a 
very  intricate  proposal  to  consider  before 
coming  to  a  determination  on  the  subject. 

SmFREDERICK  W.  HEYGATE  said, 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  not 
only  the  House,  but  the  country,  should 
carefully  examine  the  proposal  of  the 
Gbvemment.  He  hoped  that  ample  time 
would  be  given  for  mat  purpose. 

Mb.  AUBEEON  HEKBERT  inquired 
whether  buildings  for  teaching  purposes 
would  be  provided  in  connection  with 
the  OoUeges  ? 

Mb.  (HADSTONE  said,  that  they 
would ;  Trinity  College  would  retain  its 
own  buildings.  With  respect  to  the 
second  reading,  he  thought  that  when 
hon.  Members  had  the  BiU  in  their  hands 
they  would  find  it  much  less  complex 
^than  tiiey  imagined.  The  day  he  had 
named  was  as  k)ng  as  had  been  allowed 
for  any  of  the  great  measures  of  recent 
times,  and  he  might  remind  the  House 
that  Lord  Grey's  great  Eeform  Bill  was 
read  after  a  much  shorter  interval. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

JBUaeUted^  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  the  extension  of  University  EducaUon 
in  Ireland. 

Resolution  reported  :  —  Bill  ortlered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  The  Mar- 
quess of  Ha&tikoton. 

Wiilpreientcdf  and  read  the  first  time*  [Bill  55.] 

BASTARDY  LAWS  AMEND]MENT  BILL. 

[bill  33.]      SEOOIO)  BEADINQ. 

(Jfr.  Charhy^  Mr,  Thatnas  Httghea^  Mr,  JSykyny 

Mr,  IFhUwell,) 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  CHAKLEY,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said,  its 


object  was  to  remedy  two  grievances 
which  had  arisen  since  last  Session. 
The  first  of  these  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  omission  on  the  Beport  ^m  the 
Bill  of  last  Session  of  words  enabling 
the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  bom 
within  six  months  before  the  passing  of 
tiiat  measure  to  apply  for  summonses 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  bastardy 
orders.  The  present  measure  proposed 
to  remedy  that  grievance  by  placing  all 
women  whose  ilfogitimate  children  were 
bom  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  measure 
of  last  Session  under  tiie  operation  of 
the  old  law.  As  there  might  be  cases  in 
which  women  had  now  lost  their  rights 
owing  to  effluxion  of  time,  there  was  a 
special  proviso  that  the  mothers  of  ille- 
gitimate children  bom  within  twelve 
months  before  the  passing  of  that  Act 
shoTild  be  able  for  six  months  after  the 
passing  of  this  measure  to  proceed  for 
bastardy  orders.  The  other  grievance 
to  which  he  referred  arose  fi^m  a  de- 
cision of  Mr.  D'EjHQcourt,  magistrate  at 
the  Marylebone  Police  Court,  that  the 
words  "  such  evidence "  in  the  8th  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  meant  evidence  similar 
to  that  which  must  be  ffiven  by  the 
mother  on  applying  for  me  summons, 
and  not  merely  evidence  similar  to  that 
which  must  be  given  by  her  at  the 
hearing  of  the  case.  This  Bill  pro- 
vided that  th^  words  "  such  evidence  " 
in  the  8th  section  meant  the  evidence  of 
the  mother  corroborated  in  some  material 
particTilar  by  other  evidence.  The  griev- 
ances that  had  arisen  were  temporary ; 
but  he  believed  that  the  social  benefits 
which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of 
the  measure  of  last  Session  would  be 
permanent. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

BiU  read  a  second  time^  and  committed 
for  Thursdag  next. 


TRIBtmALS  OP  COMMEBCK  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Whitwell,  Bill  for  the 
Establishment  of  Tribunals  of  Commerce,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  "WHrrwELL,  Mr.  Nor- 
wood, Mr.  BzBLBT,  and  Mr.  Hick. 

BilXpr0setUedf  and  road  the  first  time.  [Bill  57.] 

LABOTTBEBS'   OOTTAGES  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Whitwell,  BiU  for  facili- 
tating the  acquisition  of  Land  and  its  transfer 
for  Cottages  for  the  Manual  Labour  Class,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  3Ir.  WHrrwELL  and  Mr. 

WaBN-HoSKYNS. 

Bill/»r«MtiM,  and  road  the  first  time.   [BiU  58.] 


On  Motion  of  Mr.  Abthub  Peel,  Bill  to 
repeal  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Harbour  of 
Portpatrick  in  Scotland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mj.   Arthur  Peel  and  Mr.   Chichester 

FORTESCUE. 

BAIiMON  FISHEBIES   (nO.   2)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Dodds,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Laws  relating  to  Salmon  Fisheries  in  England 
and  Wales,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Dodds,  Lord  Kensingtox,  and  Mr.  Pease. 

Bin  presented f  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  60.] 

EEGISTRATION  OF  FIEMS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Norwood,  Bill  for  the 
Registration  of  certain  Firms  carrying  on  busi- 
ness in  the  United  Klingdom,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Norwood,  Mr.  Charles 
TxTRNBR,  Mr.  Whitwbll,  and  Mr.  Barnett. 

BUipresetttedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  59.] 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 
Eight  o'clock. 
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state  in  a  very  low  voice  the  particulars 
POBTPATRICK  HABBOUB  (eepeal  OF  ACTS)    ^f  ^^  actions  of  which  he  complained ; 

^^^^*  and  conduded  by  moving  for  the  pro- 

duction of  the  Papers. 

The  Eabl  of  LONGFORD  said,  that 
although  his  experience  of  the  Land  Act 
had  not  been  quite  so  unfortunate  as 
that  of  his  noble  Friend,  he  also  had 
been  Brought  into  Court  to  resist  a  very 
extortionate  claim,  and  the  decision 
which  was  given  against  him  was,  in 
his  opinion,  a  singularly  imreasonable 
one.  The  experience  of  other  landlords 
in  Ireland  was  similar,  while  the  tenants, 
for  whose  benefit  the  Act  was  passed, 
were  also  complaining  of  it,  and  were 
forming  associations  to  claim  still  further 
concessions.  One  result  of  the  Act  had 
been  that  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
rejected  noblemen  of  Ireland  (the  Duke 
of  Leinster)  had  found  himself  denoimced 
as  a  tyrant  because  he  had  proposed  to 
his  tenants  a  form  of  lease  which  was 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  very 
terms  of  the  Land  Act.  His  own  ex- 
perience was  this — ^that  he  had  been 
quite  unable  to  find  that  the  effects  of 
the  Act,  in  any  direction,  had  tended  to 
the  benefit  either  of  the  landlords  or  the 
tenants  of  Lreland. 

The  Eabl  of  BELMOBE  said,  that 
in  criticizing  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  Lreland  it  was  not  easy  to  do  so 
without  seeming  to  attack  the  Judges 
who  administered  it,  which  he  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  do  on  that  occasion.  He 
thought  that  where  the  Land  Act  had, 
in  its  working,  given  cause  of  complaint 
to  the  landowner  was  not  in  its  adminis- 
tration so  much  as  in  its  vagueness,  and 
in  its  daring  departure  ^m  the  ordinary 
principles  which  govern  legislation.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  it  was  now  too  late 
to  say  anything,  but  he  would  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
law.  Last  year,  in  Lord  Lifford's  Com- 
mittee, he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  abolish 
the  Chairman's  Court,  and  he  had  used 
whatinfluence  he  possessed  with  his  noble 
Friend,  in  preparing  the  JReport,  to  carry 
out  that  view.  But  he  then  held,  and  he 
still  held,  a  strong  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  evils  arising  from  the  vagueness  of 
the  law.  As  regarded  the  Ulster  tenant- 
right  custom,  Parliament  had  deliberately 
cast  upon  the  Judges  the  duty  which  it 
ought  to  have  penormed  itself  of  de- 
finmg  that  custom.  Sometimes  the 
vagueness  of  a  law  arose  from  accident* 
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LANDLORD   AND   TENANT   (IRELAND) 

ACT,  1870. 
.MOTION  FOB  BETURNS. 

The  Eabl  of  LEITEIM  moved  that 
there  be  laid  before  the  House,  Copies 
of  the  several  proceedings  under  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Lreland)  Act,  in 
which  James  Doolan,  the  Reverend 
Samuel  B.  Stevenson,  Michael  Friel 
were  the  respective  Claimants  v,  the 
Earl  of  Leitrim,  Respondent.  The  noble 
Earl  said,  that  his  object  in  moving  for 
these  Papers  was  not  to  bring  before 
their  Lordships  the  hardship  of  his  own 
case,  but  to  protect  the  property  of 
others  from,  the  operation  of  a  hard  and 
oppressive  law  which  would  not  be  tole- 
rated in  any  country.  He  had  by  the 
decision  of  the  Court,  formed  under  the 
Irish  Act,  been  deprived,  under  circimi- 
stances  of  great  injustice,  of  considerable 
property.    The  noble  Earl  proceeded  to 
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For  instance,  in  the  Licensing  Act  of  last 
year,   according  to  an  opinion  of  the 
Irish  Law  Officers  it  was  provided  that 
before  a  man  be  convicted  of  drunken- 
ness the  Bench  must  ask  him  if  he  had 
goods  whereupon  to  levy  a  fine.    That, 
no  doubt,  was  owing  to  a  slip ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  tenant-right  the  indefiniteness 
was  deliberate.  Hethoughtthatalthough 
Parliament  had  declined  this  duty  a  very 
good  definition  had  been  recently  arrived 
at  by  the  chairman  of  his  own  county,  an 
able  Boman  Oatholic  barrister,  who  laid 
down  certain  leading  features—Hnich  as 
the  tenant's  right  to  what  the  law  pro- 
fessed to  give  him,  and  the  landlord's 
right  to  an  increase  of  rent  from  time  to 
time — ^which  might  form  a  ffood  basis  for 
legislation.    Moreover,  he  found  tenants 
complaining  from  their  own  point  of  view 
of  this  indefiniteness,  and  instanced  what 
occurred  at  a  recent  interview  between 
some  of  them  and  Mr.  Yemer,  at  the 
recent  Armagh  election.      If  the  law 
were  settled,  landlords  and  tenants  could 
make  their  own  arrangements  without 
gomg  into  court,  and  save  the  expenses 
which,  went  into  the  lawyer's  pockets. 
Then,  as  regarded  the  excessive  amounts 
awarded  for  compensation  in  some  in- 
stances for  tenant-right,  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Leitrim)  had  quoted  one  case  in 
which  he  had  to  pay  nearly  34  years'  pur- 
chase. They  all  knew  that  the  fee-simple 
of  the  land  was  not  worth  that.  He  looked 
at  the  resultof  some  recent  sales  in  his  own 
part  of  the  country,  and  he  found  that  the 
lots  averaged  from  25^  years'  purchase, 
the  highest,  to  less  than  20  years',  the 
lowest.    These  amounts  for  tonant-right 
compensation  were,  no  doubt,  arrived  at 
on  the  evidence  of  experts ;  and  they  all 
know  what  that  was  worth.  There  was  no 
appeal  i^m  the  Judge  to  the  Court  for 
Lfmd  Oases  Beserved  on  questions  of 
value ;  and  the  money  thus  paid,  instead 
of  going  to  improve  the  country,  pro- 
bably would  be  taken  out  of  the  country 
altogether.     Clubs  were  springing  up  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.    Some  said  that 
the  Act  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and 
demanded  fixity  of  tenure,  which  would 
reduce  the  landlord,  in  a  generation  or 
two,  to  the  position  of  an  owner  of  head- 
rents.    Others — and  these  were  in  the 
North— did  not  go  so  far;  but  they  asked 
for  a  right  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  in 
the  open  market,  only  allowing  the  land- 
lord a  right  of  pre-emption  on  paying 
what  the  highest  bidder  would  give ;  land 


being  limited  in  quantiiy,  fancy  prices 
would  be,  no  doubt,  offered — ^more,  in 
fact,  than  the  article  was  worth,  and 
certainly  more  than  the  landlord  ^ould 
be  called  on  to  pay  if  he  wished  to  re- 
sume possession  of  his  property.  No 
honest  man  would  ask  to  increase  his 
rents  through  the  tenant's  own  improve- 
ment, as  was  sometimes  alleged  to  be 
the  case ;  but  the  price  of  articles  was 
rising,  the  value  of  gold  falling,  and 
with  the  increase  of  mining  enten)rise 
in  the  Australian  Colonies,  would,  no 
doubt,  continue  to  fall,  and  the  letrting 
value  of  the  land  might  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  rise  ^m  that  cause.  He 
made  these  remarks  in  no  party  spirit. 
This  matter  should  no  longer  be  dealt 
with  as  a  party  question,  but  as  a  purely 
economic  one.  The  question,  no  doubt, 
would  settle  itself  in  time,  when  capital 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  coimtry ;  but 
as  a  person  desirous  of  advancing  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  of  main- 
taining good  relations  between  owners 
and  occupiers,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the 
growth  of  a  spirit  of  litigation  and  dis- 
gust between  them,  he  did  earnestly 
urge  upon  their  Lordships  the  duty  of 
so  amending  the  law  as  would  put  an 
end  to  its  present  vagueness  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  said,  he 
thought  their  Lordships  would  agree 
with  him  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  was  not 
convenient  that  those  who  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  suits  at  law  should  move  that 
copies  of  the  judgments  against  them 
should  be  laid  before  Parhament;  but 
as  in  this  case  the  Betums  moved  for 
would  illustrate  the  working  of  a  law 
which  was  comparatively  new,  he  thought 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl  ought  not 
to  be  resisted — especially  as  the  cases 
themselves  were  of  considerable  import- 
ance. That  they  were  difficult  cases 
was  obvious  ^m  the  fact  that  the 
Judges  themselves  before  whom  they 
came  were  divided  in  opinion.  With 
regard  to  the  general  question,  he  must 
SL^mt  that  until  from  the  working  of 
the  new  Act  the  law  was  fldly  settled, 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  respect  of 
the  Ulster  tenant-right.  The  usages 
themselves  differed  on  different  estates 
in  that  part  of  Ireland.  His  noble 
Friend  wno  spoke  last  (the  Earl  of 
Belmore)  found  fault  with  the  vague- 
ness of  the  Act  with  reelect  to  Ulster 
tenant-right.      No   doubt   there   was 
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vagueness,  but  it  liad  existed   before 
the  Acty  and  both  the  GK)yemment  and 
Parliament  deliberately  abstained  from 
giving  an  exact  definition  to  Ulster  te- 
nant-right when  the  Bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion. Such  was  the  complicated  cha- 
racter of  the  usage  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  stated  that, 
aft^  endeavouring  to  find  some  definition 
for  it,  he  gave  the  attempt  up  in  despair. 
The  safer  course  was  then  thought  to  be 
not  to  state  more  in  the  Act  man  that 
the  Ulster  usages  were  to  be  recognized, 
and  to  leave  the  definition  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Judges  as  the  cases  severally 
came  before  them.    The  vagueness  was 
not  attributable  to  the  Act.    The  tTlster 
tenant-right  had  been  a  perpetual  puzzle 
both  to  landlords  and  tenants,  and  he 
believed  that  if  the  Land  Act  had  not 
been  passed,  the  whole  landlord  right 
would  have  jpassed  away  bit  by  bit  in 
the  North  of  Ireland.     That  was  the 
result  of  his  own  examination  of  the 
matter,  and  it  disclosed  a  state  of  things 
with  which  it  was  difficult  for  Parlia- 
ment to  deal.    The  evidence  taken  by 
the  Committee   which  had  considered 
the  working  of  the  Land  Act  showed 
that  though  there  were  some  difficulties, 
yet,  on  me  whole,  it  was  working  so 
satisfactorily  that   it  would   be   unad- 
visable  to  propose  a  change.    If  there 
were   changes    in   a   direction   favour- 
able to  landlords,  there  would  be  at 
once  an  agitation  for  changes  in  the 
other  direction.    If,  after  sufficient  ex- 
perience, it  was  found  that  amendment 
was  reaUy  required,  of  course  it  would 
be  wrong  not  to  amend;  but,  without 
some  very  conclusive  reason,  it  would 
be  very  unwise  to  disturb  such  a  settle- 
ment as  the  Irish  Land  Act ;  and  there- 
fore he  could  hold  out  no  promise  of  a 
Bill  to  amend  it.     He  did  not  blame 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Leitrim)  for 
what  he  had  0aid  with  respect  to  the 
working  of  the  Act  in  question,  and  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  complain  if  he 
felt  aggrieved ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  confident   that   his  noble    Friend 
would  own  that  his  case  had  been  fiilly 
argued,  and   that   nothing   had   been 
spared  in  securing  a  full  investigation 
of  the  subject    If  the  noble  Earl  struck 
out  of  his  notice  one  set  of  papers,  which 
were  rather  in  the  nature  or  a  private 
correspondence,  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  his  Motion. 
Motion  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

The  Earl  of  KimhorUy 


TUEKS  AND  CAIC08  ISLANDS  BILL. 

(The  Earl  of  Kimbtrley.) 

(no.    2.)       OOMHITTEE. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  a  Committee,  read. 

TheEaklofEOSEBEBT  asked,  Whe- 
ther  his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  could  give  any  more  favour- 
able account  of  the  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  Islands  than  what  had 
appeared  some  time  ago  ?      

The  Earl  of  KQ&ERLET  said,  it 
was  true  that  there  had  been  a  great 
falling  off  in  their  salt  trade  owing  to  a 
hurricane  a  few  years  ago.  This  Bill 
would  reduce  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Islands,  and  put  the  Islands 
under  Sir  John  Grant,  the  Gtovemor  of 
Jamaica,  who,  if  anyone  could  improve 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  was 
just  the  man  to  do  so. 

House  in  Committee  accordingly. 

Bill  reported,  without  Amendment; 
and  to  be  read  3'  on  Monday  next. 


LANDLORD    AND    TENANT    (iRELAND)    ACT, 
1870,   AMENDMENT  BILL   [h.L.J 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Act,  1870— Waa  presented  by  The 
Earl  of  Leitrim  ;  read  1».    (No.  16.) 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Six 

o*cloek,  to  Monday  next, 

Eleyen  o'dock. 
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METROPOLITAN  POLICE— LEGAL 
ADVICE.— QUESTION. 

Me.  8TAPLET0N  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  since  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Bichard  Mayne  the  Metropolitan  Police 
have  been  without  legal  guidance  in  the 
initiationof  important  prosecutions;  and 
whether,  if  that  be  so,  it  is  desirable,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Government,  that  such 
a  state  of  things  should  continue  ? 

Mb.  BRUCE,  in  reply,  said,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Police  enjoyed  the  same 
powers  and  had  the  same  legal  assistance 
as  was  given  in  the  time  of  Sir  Bichard 
Mayne.  Sir  Eichard  Mayne,  being  then 
a  barrister,  was  associated  with  an  officer 
in  the  Army  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Colonel  Rowan  Sir  Richard 
Mayne  became  Chief  Commissioner,  and 
remained  so,  as  was  well  known,  for 
many  years.  During  that  time  he  laid  it 
down  as  a  principle  of  action  not  to  act  on 
his  own  opinion  as  a  lawyer,  but,  when 
legal  questions  arose,  to  take  a  legal 
opinion.  In  important  prosecutions  he 
always  had  recourse  to  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown.  In  all  matters  relating  to 
the  construction  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
he  had  recourse  to  the  legal  firm  who  were 
stiU  the  advisers  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Police.  He  must  say  that  the  system 
which  had  worked  weU  in  the  time  of 
Sir  Richard  Mayne  worked  well  at  the 
present  moment,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
to  change  it. 

THE  FACTORY  ACT— ENFORCEMENT 
OF  THE  ACT.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  C.  DALRYMPLE  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  the  Government  intend 
to  appoint  local  officers,  under  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Sub-Inspectors  of  Factories,  in 
certain  populous  districts  where  small 
workshops  are  numerous,  and  the  pre- 
sent Act  for  their  better  regulation  re- 
mains a  dead  letter,  owing  to  the  want 
of  sufficient  inspection,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  or  to  adopt  any 
other  course  ? 

Mb.  BRUCE,  in  reply,  said,  he  must 
admit  that  the  Act  was  not  so  thoroughly 
enforced  as  he  could  wish  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, owing  largely  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  sicmess  among  the  sub-Inspec- 
tors.   He  had  considered  various  pLaas 


for  remedying  a  failure  whioh  he  hoped 
was  only  temporary;  but  he  had  not 
adopted  the  suggested  appointment  of 
local  officers  under  the  sub-Inspectors. 
School  Boards  had  been  elected  in  most 
populous  districts,  and  had  usuidly 
adopted  the  principle  of  compulsion. 
This  would  lead  to  careful  inquiry  into 
the  attendance  of  children  at  schook, 
and  he  hoped  the  Inspectors  would  thus 
receive  important  co-operation.  He  could 
not  judge  now  far  this  eaj>ectation  would 
be  realized ;  but  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  increcuse  the  number  of  Inspectors^ 
unless  it  was  made  clearer  that  tne  pre- 
sent staff  would  be  unequal  to  its  work. 

CRIMINAL   LAW— CHATHAM  CONVICT 
PRISON.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  R.  N.  fowler  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  the  Government  intend  to  take 
any  measures  calculated  to  diminish  the 
number  of  accidents,  self-mutilationsy 
and  other  injuries  officially  reported  from 
Chatham  Convict  Prison  in  uie  last  an- 
nual volume  of  the  Directors  of  Convict 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales  (issued 
in  the  autumn  of  1872),  whereby  it  ap- 
pears that  out  of  an  average  of  1,692 
convicts  at  Chatham  there  were,  during 
the  year,  1,725  admissions  to  the  hos- 
pital (being  more  than  one  admission  to 
every  prisoner  on  the  average),  and  20 
deaths;  also  an  increase  of  abscesses 
from  153  to  270,  and  of  ulcers  from  98 
to  247 ;  and  a  fiirther  increase  of  contu- 
sions from  accidents  from  316  to  487,  in- 
cluding 17  cases  of  prisoners  purposely 
fractunng  their  arms  or  legs  (by  thrusting 
them  under  waggons  and  engines),  and  24 
cases  of  purposely  self-inflicted  wounds; 
the  prison  surgeon  adding  to  the  Report 
in  reference  to  these  self-mutilations 
that  they  were  *'of  so  severe  a  character 
that  amputation  was  immediately  neces- 
sary in  most  cases,  as  the  limbs  were  so 
mangled  as  to  preclude  any  hope  of  re- 
covery?" 

Mb.  BRUCE,  in  reply,  said,  his  atten- 
tion was  called  some  tune  ago  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  surgeon  at  Chatham  Prison. 
Although  malingering  had  always  been 
practis^  among  convicts  —  to  whom, 
as  the  idlest  of  mankind,  work  was  l^e 
greatest  punishment  they  could  undergo 
— ^it  did  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  at 
Portsmouth  and  Portland  as  at  Chati- 
ham.    During  1871  it  did  not  increase 
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in  the  former  prisons,  in  one,  indeed, 
there  was,  he  tnought,  a  decrease.  The 
increase  at  Chatham  was  certainly  start- 
ling, and  the  only  explanation  as  yet 
afforded  him  was  that  the  work,  being  the 
excayation  of  groimd  for  the  formation 
of  docks,  was  very  severe.  It  was  there- 
fore very  distasteful  to  the  convicts,  and 
they  haa  recourse  to  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary extent  to  various  disabling  prac- 
tices. Some  of  them  created,  as  they 
easily  could,  sores  and  ulcers,  others 
broke  their  Hmbs,  the  great  number  of 
waggons  used  in  the  removal  of  earth 
givmg  special  facilities  for  this,  and 
others,  doing  what  men  often  did  in 
other  countries  to  avoid  the  conscription, 
mutilated  themselves.  It  was  remark- 
able, however,  that  they  always  selected 
unloaded  waggons,  so  as  to  disable  them- 
selves with  the  least  serious  consequences. 
The  sudden  increase  in  malingering 
called  for  special  inquiry,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  on  foot,  with  the  view  of 
explaining  the  difference  between- Chat- 
ham and  the  other  prisons. 


TRIBUNAL   OF   COMMERCE   BILL. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  asked  Mr.  Attor- 
ney  General,  If  his  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  Tribimal  of  Commerce  Bill, 
introduced  as  a  Private  Bill ;  and,  whe- 
ther the  sanction  of  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  has  been  given  to  the  mea- 
sure? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL,  in 
reply,  said,  his  attention  had  been  drawn 
to  the  Tribimal  of  Commerce  Bill,  which 
had  been  introduced  as  a  Private  Bill,  but 
the  sanction  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  had  certainly  not  been  given  to  it. 
As  the  hon.  Member  had  not  asked  whe- 
ther their  consent  would  be  given,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  say  anything  on 
that  point. 

RUSSIAN   SETTLE^EENTS    ON  THE 
RIVER  ATREK.— QUESTION. 

Sm  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Afiairs,  Whether  he  has  any  objection 
to  lay  upon  the  Table  the  Beporto  as  to 
the  Kussian  Settlements  on  or  near  the 
Eiver  Atrek,  which  have  been  made  to 
the  Foreim  Office  during  the  last  three 
vears  by  me  representatives  of  Her  Ma* 
jesty  at  the  Court  of  Teheran  ? 

Mr,  JBruc6 


VisooTJNT  ENFIELD,  in  reply,  said, 
the  Beports  on  this  subject  would  form 
part  of  the  Papers  relaiing  to  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Penrhyn 
(Mr.  Eastwick),  and  would  be  presented 
to  Parliament. 


ARMY— MONCREIFF  CARRIAGES. 

QUESTION. 

Major  BEAUMONT  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  K  he  has  any  ob- 
jection to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  the  Iteporib  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Moncreiff  Carriages,  dated 
Ju^l872? 

Sm  HENEY  STORKS :  The  Eeport 
asked  for  is  one  of  a  series  on  tiie  Mon- 
creiff  gun-carriage,  and  the  Committee 
are  stul  pursuing  their  inquiries.  It  is 
unusual  to  give  Beports  until  the  in- 
vestigations are  concluded.  When  the 
Committee  have  sent  in  their  final  Be- 
port,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  consider 
the  propriety  of  laying  the  series  on  the 
Table. 


ARMY— REGIMENTAL  FACINGS  AND 
BADGES.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  NORTH  asked  the  right  hon- 
and  gallant  Gentleman  (the  Surveyor 
General  of  Ordnance),  Whether  the  an- 
swer he  gave  him  relative  to  the  fSadngs 
and  badges  of  regiments  of  the  Line 
was  equally  applicable  to  regiments  of 
Militia? 

Sib  henry  STORKS  repUed  that 
they  were  equally  applicable. 


SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  tfie 
Chair." 

DIPLOMATIC   BELATI0N8   WITH   THE 

VATICAN. 

QUESTION.      MOTION  FOB  PAPERS. 

Mb.  SINCTiAIR  AYTOUN :  I  rise 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretanr  of  State  for 
Foreign  AfiBairs,  What  is  the  object  with 
which  the  Government  of  this  Country 
maintains  an  Envoy  at  Rome  to  the 
Pope,  and  what  are  the  Instructions 
under  whioh  that  Envoy  has  been  and 
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is  now  acting?     I  shall  fiiriher  move 
for  Papers  upon  the  subject.     It  is  ne- 
cessaiy  that  I  should  say  a  few  words 
in  order  to  explain  the  purport  of  my 
Question,  and  to  show  tne  importance 
of  the  information  which  I  trust  the 
House  will  obtain  from  the  noble  Lord. 
In  the  first  place,  I  may  remind  the 
House  that  at  the  dose  of  the  Session  a 
discussion  took  place  with  regard  to  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  Gk>yem- 
ment,  in  appointing  an  Envoy  to  the 
Vatican,  were  or  were  not  actine  in  con- 
travention of   an  Act    of  Paniament, 
passed  in  the  year  1848,  which  rendered 
it  lawful  for  the  Government   of  this 
country  to  enter  into  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Sovereign  of  the  Papal 
States.    Upon  the  occasion  to  which  I 
refer,  the  end  of  the  month  of  July,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August, 
a  discussion  took  place  upon  the  question. 
It  was  contended  by  several  hon.  Mem- 
bers that  the  Government,  in  appoint- 
ing Mr.  Clarke  Jervoise  as  Envoy  to  re- 
present this  country  at  the  Vatican,  were 
acting  in  contravention  of  the  Act  of 
1848.      Hon.  Members  who  took  this 
view  of  the  question  relied  mainly  upon 
those  words  in  the  Act  of  1848,  which 
rendered  it  lawful  to  appoint  an  Envoy 
to  the  Sovereign  of  the  Eoman  States. 
But  it  was  contended  that  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Eoman  States  was  now  the  King 
of  Italy,  and  that  the  words  of  the  Act 
in  no  sense  applied  to  the  Pope,  who 
had  ceased   to  exercise   any  temporal 
power  whatever.     On  the  part  of  the 
Government,  it   was   maintained    that 
this  was  not  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  words  of  the  Act,  and  the  Attorney 
General  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  perfectly  justified  in  appoint- 
ing an  Envoy  to  the  Pope.    In  the  first 
place,  he  argued  that  the  Pope  was  still 
a  temporal  Sovereign,  and  that  he  still 
exercised  sovereigntjr  over  some  portion 
of  his  territory,  however  minute  that 
territory   might   be.      He    afterwards 
abandoned  that  argument,  as  supposing 
that  the  Pope  still  exercised  sovereignty 
over  a  portion  of  the  Ciigr  of  Bome,  but 
the   hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  de- 
fended the  action  of  the  Government 
upon  this  ground — ^I  wiU  quote  four  or 
five  lines  m>m  the  statement  made  by 
the  Attorney  General  in  justification  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Government.     He 
stated  that  the  holding  of  intercourse 


with  the  Pope,  be  he  Sovereign  or  not, 
had  never  been  forbidden  by  law,  and, 
in  support  of  that  position,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  cited  the  opinion 
of  several  eminent   legal    authorities, 
who  had  been  consulted  by  former  Go- 
vernments as  to  the  legality  of  entering 
into  di^omatic  relations  with  the  Court 
of  the  Pope.    He  stated  that  these  legal 
authorities  had  given  it  as  their  opinion 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  upon 
the  Statute  Book  that  rendered  it  un- 
lawful to  appoint  an  Envoy  or  a  Minister 
to  the  Pope.     But  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  seemed  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  all  these  opinions  had  been  given 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1848. 
I  wish  now  to  caU  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  extraordinary  consequences 
which  woTild  follow  from  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Attorney  General,  if 
he   was  correct  in  the  opinion  he  ex- 
pressed.     The    resTilt  would    be    that 
although  the    Government  might    ask 
the  authority  of  the  House  in  order  to 
make  action  lawful,  it  would  be  justifi- 
able and  permissible  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  if,  on  finding  that  the  Act 
did  not  meet  the  objects  for  which  they 
had  asked  the  House  to  pass  it,  for  them 
to  go  back  upon  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  no  matter  what  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Act  itself  might  mean.    I 
say,  then,  that  if  the  Government  are 
correct  in  the  matter,  and  were  it  to  act 
in  that  manner,  the  passing  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  would  be  a  simple  mockery. 
But  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
could  not  be  supported  by  a  reference 
to  other    and  analogous    cases.      The 
power  of  the  Crown  with    regard    to 
coining    money  was    long,   I    believe, 
without  any  limitation;   in  process  of 
time  it  began  to  be  disputed  to  what 
extent    the    Prerogative   reached,   and 
Tiltimately  it  was  held  by  all  the  greatest 
lawyers  of  the  country  that  the  passing 
of  an  Act  in  the  reign  of  George  Hf. 
had  finally  settled  the  question  that  the 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  respect  of 
the  coining  of  money  was  extinct,  be- 
cause the  authority  of  Parliament  having 
been    once  revoked,  it  followed  as  a 
necessary  consequence  that  the  Preroga- 
tive was  abandoned ;  therefore  I  say,  in 
the  case  of  this  Act  of  1848,  authorising 
diplomatic  relations  with  Bome,  by  the 
same  reason  Parliament,  having  been 
once    consulted,   and  its  authority  in- 
voked upon  the  question,  it  is  not  within 
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the  power  of  any  (Jovemment  to  fall 
back  upon  the  Prerogative,  say  what- 
ever may  be  the  interpretation  of  the 
Acty  there  was  no  opinion  by  high  legal 
authorities  in  former  times  antecedent 
to  the  passing  of  that  Act  that  there 
was  no  law  to  prevent  the  country  from 
entering  into  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Pope  of  Eome.  I  do  not  wii^  to 
dwell  upon  this;  but  the  question  I 
wish  to  put  to  the  noble  Lord  who  re- 
presents the  Foreign  Office  in  this  House 
is — "What  is  the  object  with  which 
the  Government  of  this  country  main- 
tains an  Envoy  at  Borne  to  the  Pope, 
and  what  are  the  Instructions  imder 
which  the  Envoy  has  been,  and  is  now, 
acting?"  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most 
extraordinary  circumstance  that  we 
should  have  at  the  same  time  two  Diplo- 
matic Agents  residing  in  the  same  city, 
one  cremted  to  the  King  of  Italy,  and 
the  other  an  Envoy  to  the  Pope.  The 
reasons  given  for  the  appointment  of  an 
Envoy  to  the  Pope,  in  addition  to  the 
Diplomatic  Aeent  already  accredited  to 
the  Court  of  me  King  of  Italy,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, because  the  Pope  does  not  regard 
the  King  of  Italy  as  the  legitimate  So- 
vereign of  what  were  formerly  the  Papal 
States,  but  as  an  usurper ;  and,  conse- 
quently, he  would  not  have  any  inter- 
course with  the  Minister  accredited  from 
this  country  to  the  Italian  Court.  That 
appears,  however,  to  me  to  be  a  course 
in  the  hi^est  degree  insulting  to  the 
King  of  Italy,  and  not  only  to  that 
Sovereign,  but  to  the  nations  by  whose 
will  he  has  become  Sovereign  of  the 
Papal  States.  It  is,  I  say,  a  course  in 
the  highest  degree  insulting  to  that 
Sovereign  and  to  the  people  of  Italy, 
that  this  coimtnr  shoTila  accredit  a  sepa- 
rate Envoy  to  tne  Pope  on  the  ground 
that  the  King  of  Italy  is  regarded  by 
the  Pope  as  a  usurper.  I  should  like  to 
have  some  information  from  the  noble 
Lord  whether  he  does  not  think  that  in 
sending  an  Envoy  to  the  Pope  in  this 
manner  we  are  not  acting  with  that 
courtesy  which  we  ought  to  observe 
towards  the  King  of  Italy.  What 
I  wish  to  learn  from  the  noble  Lord  is 
— ^what  is  the  object  for  which  this  coun- 
try has  maintained  Mr.  Clarke  Jervoise 
as  its  Envoy  at  the  Vatican,  and  what 
are  the  duties  assigned  to  him — what  is 
that  he  has  to  do  as  Envoy  to  the  Vati- 
c£in?  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
duties  of  Mr.  Clarke  Jervoise  must  refer 

Jfr.  Sinclair  Aytoun 


either  to  religious  questions  or  to  tem- 
poral questions.  If  the  noble  Lord 
states  that  he  is  commissioned  to  com- 
municate with  the  Pope  upon  religious 
questions— upon  questions  arising  out 
of  the  position  of  the  Pope  as  head  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church — ^in  which 

Sosition  he  no  doubt  exercises  great  in- 
uence  and  authority  over  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom — ^if 
the  noble  Lord  informs  us  that  the  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Jervoise*s  appointment  iff  to 
enable  him  to  commumcate  with  the 
Pope  or  his  Ministers  on  questions  of 
this  nature,  then,  Sir,  I  think  no  other 
information  would  be  required.  It  will 
then  be  perfectly  clear  what  the  object 
of  the  GoVemmeit  has  been  in  adojing 
the  extraordinary  course  of  maintaining 
two  Diplomatic  Agents  in  the  same  city. 
But  I  do  not  anticipate  that  this  will  be 
the  answer  of  the  noble  Lord.  I  ex- 
pect the  noble  Lord  will  say  that  Mr. 
Clarke  Jervoise  has  not  received  any  in- 
struction to  communicate  with  the  Pope 
or  his  Ministers  upon  questions  of  a 
purely  religious  character.  I  folly  ex- 
pect he  w3l  state  that  the  subject  on 
which  Mr.  Clarke  Jervoise  is  commis- 
sioned to  treat  are  subjects  of  temporal 
character.  K  that  is  tne  case,  I  cannot 
see  why  the  Ministers  accredited  to  the 
Court  of  Bome  should  not  be  perfectly 
competent  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  which 
I  suppose  Mr.  Clarke  Jervoise  is  ex- 
pected to  perform.  The  duties  of  a 
Diplomatic  Agent  are  usuallv  to  attend 
to  all  the  intereste  of  the  subjects  of  the 
country  which  he  represente,  whether  in 
regard  to  matters  of  trade  or  questions 
affecting  the  personal  interests  of  Bri- 
tish subjects.  For  what  reason  is  it  that 
the  Minister  accredited  to  the  King  of 
Italy  cannot  perform  this  function  ? 
What  is  the  real  object  and  use  of  the 
particular  Diploma^c  Mission  of  Mr. 
Clarke  Jervoise.  I  have  endeavoured 
from  the  Papers  which  have  already 
been  laid  before  Parliament  to  discover 
the  nature  of  the  duties  to  which  Mr. 
Clarke  Jervoise  has  been  engaged,  and 
I  find  that  he  has  interested  himself 
upon  a  question  relating  to  "Peter's 
Pence  " — a  certain  sum  of  money  sent 
from  the  Boman  Catholics  of  this  coun- 
ttj  to  the  Pope  under  the  denomination 
of  "Peter's  Pence."  It  appears  tiiat 
some  questions  had  been  raised  whether 
the  sum  of  money  derived  from  this 
source  should  not  be  confiscated  by  the 
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Italian  Gbyeniment,  and  tlie  question 
has  ocoupied  the  attention  of  Mr.  Clarke 
Jervoise.  He  has  also  occupied  himself 
with  a  question  relating  to  the  interests 
of  yarious  British  subjects,  one  question 
haying  reference  to  an  injury  sustained 
by  a  yineyard  belonging  to  a  religious 
oommuniiy  at  Borne.  He  also  interested 
himself  in  yarious  other  questions  in- 
yolying  the  protection  of  the  indiyidual 
interests  of  British  subjects.  I  wish  to 
know  upon  what  ground  it  is  that  ques- 
tions of  this  kind,  when  any  Briti^ 
subject  conceiyes  himself  to  be  imjustly 
treated,  are  not  referred  at  once  to  the 
Diplomatic  Agent  accredited  to  the  Court 
of  the  Sovereign  of  that  coimtrv?  I 
want  to  know  what  it  is  that  Mr.  Clarke 
Jeryoise  does  that  might  not  be  quite  as 
well  done  by  the  Minister  accredited  to 
the  King  of  Italy  ?  I  will  conclude  by 
putting  the  Question  of  which  I  haye 
giyen  Notice  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  AiPairs,  and  I  also  beg 
to  moye  for  Papers  in  continuation  of 
the  Papers  already  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  <*  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  Copy  of 
Papers  (in  continuation  of  a  Paper  [C — 247], 
Session  1871,  intituled '  Coirespondence  respect- 
ing the  Affiurs  of  Rome,  1870-71  '),'*  --  {^r. 
Sinclair  Aytoun,) 

— ^instead  thereofl 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

YisooTTNT  ENFIELD  had  entertained 
the  hope  that  the  explanation  which  he 
had  giyen  on  three  successiye  occasions 
during  the  last  Session,  as  to  the  position 
of  Mr.  Clarke  Jeryoise  at  Home,  would 
haye  ^been  accepted  by  the  House,  and 
that  no  misapprehension  would  haye 
preyailed  as  to  the  precise  position  of 
that  gentleman.  He  would  restate,  as 
briefly  as  he  could,  the  position  of  Mr. 
Olarke  Jeryoise  at  Bome.  He  was  not 
an  Enyoy  to  tiie  Papal  See.  He  was  not 
accredited,  and  had  no  instructions  in 
the  general  sense  with  which  Ambassa- 
dors, or  Ministers,  or  Charg6  d' Affaires 
were  proyided.  He  was  a  derk  in  the 
Foreiffn  Office,  and  was  discharging  spe- 
cial £itie8  which  might  or  might  not 
cease  at  any  moment.  He  did  not  form 
part  of  the  staff  of  Her  Majesty's  Lega- 


tion at  Bome ;  he  reported  home  inde- 
pendently. He  (Viscount  Enfield)  stated, 
in  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Glou- 
cester (Mr.  Monk),  on  the  30th  of  July 
last,  that — 

<*If  the  Pope  had  recognized  the  King  of 
Italy  there  would  have  been  no  further  occasion 
for  the  services  of  Mr.  Jervoise ;  but  the  Pope 
had  not  done  so,  and  it  was  considered  that  it 
would  be  unfair  if  this  country  were  left  without 
any  representative  to  discharge  duties  that  had 
hitherto  been  discharged  in  connection  with  the 
Papal  Court." — [3  Hamard,  ccxiii.  166.] 

And  again,  on  the  9th  of  August,  in 
reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for  North-east 
Lancashire  (Mr.  Holt),  he  stated  that — 

'<Mr.  Jervoise  had  no  definite  position  at 
Home,  but  would  report  to  the  Foreign  Office 
any  information  which  might  be  communicated 
to  him  .directly  or  indirectly  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  Papal  Government  with  foreign 
Powers.  That  beyond  this  he  had  no  general 
instructions,  and  his  duties,  as  so  defined,  are 
understood,  though  not  prescribed  in  writing." 
^Ibid.  840.] 

He  (Viscount  Enfield)  did  not  know  that 
he  had  anything  further  to  answer.  Mr. 
Jervoise  was  kept  on  for  the  present  at 
Bome,  because  the  interest  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Eoman  Catholic  subjects  might 
at  tunes  require  communication  with  the 
Pope,  and  as  the  Papal  GK>Temment 
declined  official  intercourse  with  the 
representatives  of  foreign  Powers  ac- 
credited to  the  King  of  Italy,  Mr.  Jer- 
voise was  able  to  furnish  information 
which  otherwise  Her  Majesty's  (Govern- 
ment would  probably  not  be  able  to  receive. 
He  (Viscount  Enfield)  repeated  that  Mr. 
Olarke  Jervoise  was  not  Envoy ;  that  he 
was  not  Ambassador ;  that  he  was  not 
Charge  d' Affaires  or  Consul  General,  and 
was  not  accredited  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  but  performed  duties  which  were 
of  a  temporary  character.  He  trusted 
these  explanations  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Blouse. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE :  I  quite  remem- 
ber this  question  being  brought  forward 
last  Session,  and  the  proceeding  appeared 
to  a  great  number  of  hon.  Members,  and 
to  some  of  the  most  learned  of  our  Mem- 
bers, illegal.  There  may  be  some  excuse 
for  sayine  that  the  position  of  Mr.  Clarke 
Jervoise  is  not  technically  a  violation  of 
the  Diplomatic  Relations  Act  of  1848, 
which  prohibits  all  diplomatic  communi- 
cation between  the  Government  of  this 
country,  as  represented  by  Her  Majesty, 
and  that  of  the  Pope  of  Bome  in  his  ec- 
clesiastical character,  or,  in  other  words, 
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mth  the  Pope  of  Borne  in  any  other 
oharacter  than  as  being  then  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  Pontifical  States.  His  Holi- 
ness,  having  now  ceased  to  be  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  Pontifical  States,  and  the 
pr<Hdbition  of  the  Act  beine^  unchanged^ 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  in  mil  force.  It 
appears  to  me  also  an  anomaly,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  recog- 
nize the  determination  of  the  Pope  not  to 
acknowled^'the  King  of  Italy,  c^ter  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  themselves 
f  uUy  recognized  that  Sovereign.  This  is 
another  point  in  regard  to  wmch  I  think 
the  present  state  of  things  is  anomalous. 
I  can  perfectly  understand,  that  some  of 
the  attachds  to  the  Embassy  at  the  Italian 
Court  might  be  empowered  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Pope.  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say, 
that  the  obtaining  of  such  information 
would,  per  te,  be  a  violation  of  the  Act ; 
but  the  position  of  Mr.  Clarke  Jervoise 
is  clearly  that  of  a  negotiator,  whether 
technically  or  formal^  accredited,  or 
not ;  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  many  learned  Members 
of  this  House,  it  constitutes  a  violation 
of  the  intention  and  principle  of  the 
Diplomatic  Eolations  Act  of  1 848.  That 
opmion  I  retain,  after  hearing  the  an- 
swer of  the  noble  Lord  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs — in  fact,  the  sub- 
stance of  that  answer  confirms  the  ob- 
jection which  is  raised  by  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy.  I  cannot 
see,  that  the  position  is  at  all  altered, 
and  I  must  say,  I  think  that  this  House 
ought  to  be  in  a  condition  hereafter  to 
consider,  whether  the  position  of  Mr. 
Clarke  Jervoise,  with  reference  to  the 
Court  of  the  King  of  Italy,  should  not 
be  altered  or  abandoned,  since  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Clarke  Jervoise  at  Eome 
seems  to  me  an  insult  to  the  King  of 
Italy.  This  question  must  arise  idien 
the  House  is  asked  for  money  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  Mission  which  Mr. 
Clarke  Jervoise  now  fulfils. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  wished  to 
point  out  to  his  hon.  Friend  who  had 
made  the  Motion,  as  well  as  to  the  hon. 
Gentieman  who  had  just  sat  down,  that 
if  there  were  anything  in  the  particular 
point  they  had  raised,  the  objection, 
whatever  it  was,  applied  just  as  much  to 
the  plan  for  which  they  seemed  to  con- 
tend as  to  that  which  they  repudiated. 
Mr.  Clarke  Jervoise  was  in  no  sense  an 
Envoy ;  but  if  they  were  right  in  think- 
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ing  that  it  was  contrary  to  law  that  the 
Queen  should  in  any  manner,  through 
Lord  Granville,  employ  a  servant  for  me 
purpose  of  communication  with  the  Pope, 
it  was  perfectiy  immaterial  whether  that 
servant  was  connected  or  not  with  Her 
Majesty's  reg^ar  Legation.  If  the  ob- 
jection were  a  valid  one — and  the  Go- 
vernment were  advised  that  it  was  not 
valid — ^it  woTild  apply  equally  in  both 
cases.  He  shoTild  oppose  the  production 
of  the  Papers  moved  for. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  116 ;  Noes 
63 :  Majority  53. 

TREATIES  WITH  FOREiaN  POWERS. 

RESOLUTION. 

Mb.  ETLANDS,  who  had  given 
Notice  to  move — 

'*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  recently  negotiated  with  France, 
and  all  future  Treaties  between  this  country  and 
Foreign  Powers  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  Table 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  before  being  rati- 
fied, in  order  that  an  opportunity  may  be  afforded 
to  both  Houses  of  expressing  their  opinion  upon 
the  provisions  of  such  Treaties," 

said :  I  have  purposely  framed  this  Mo- 
tion in  such  general  language  that  in 
agreeing  to  it  the  House  will  not  be 
committed  to  any  expression  of  opinion 
further  than  that  in  future  Parliament 
shall  have  an  efiPectual  control  over  aU 
Treaties  that  the  Government  of  this 
coimtry  may  enter  into  with  foreign 
Powers.  Such  a  result  might  be  secured 
by  one  of  three  courses — namely,  either 
by  requiring  an  Address  from  Parlia- 
ment in  favour  of  a  Treaty  before  rati- 
fication ;  or  by  making  Treaties  subject 
to  the  disapproval  of  Parliament ;  or  by 
submitting  all  Treaties  prior  to  ratifica- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Members  of  both  Houses.  I 
express  no  opinion  upon  any  of  these 
courses;  but  I  am  anxious  simply  to  ob- 
tain an  acknowledgment  of  the  principle 
of  Parliamentary  control,  leaving  the 
Government  to  suggest  the  best  means 
of  carrying  the  principle  into  efiPect.  In 
making  this  proposal,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  at  the  present  day  I  shall  be  met 
with  the  objection  that  I  am  seeking  to 
deprive  the  Crown  of  one  of  its  Prero- 
gatives. Indeed,  two  years  ago  there 
was  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  hon. 
(Jentifemen  opposite  to  the  exercise  of 
the  Boyal  Pr^gative  in  the  abolition 
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of  poxchase  in  the  Army.    I  did  not 
oononr  in  those  views ;  but  still  it  may 
be  said  that  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
the  exertion  of  the  Boyal  Prerogative 
was  not  regarded  with  favour.    In  fact, 
one  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  after  an- 
other has  disappeared,  and  it  is  singular 
that  this  in  reference  to  Treaties— one  of 
the  most  dangerous — ^has  lasted  so  long. 
No  doubt  the  making  of  Treaties  was  in 
former  ages  a  substantial  Prerogative 
exercised  by  the  King  in  his  own  ri^ht 
and  frequently  for  his  own  personal  in- 
terests.   But  that  is  now  all  changed. 
It  is  well  imderstood  that  the  Sovereign 
actually  takes  no  part  in  making  Treaties 
on  behalf  of  tiiis  country  with  foreign 
Powers,  but  that  the  whole  responsibility 
in  the  matter  lies  upon  the  Cabinet.  And 
it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  whilst  we 
revise  to  allow  the  15  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen sitting  round  the  Cabinet  table 
to  pass  a  Tunipike  Bill,  or  to  lay  a  tax 
of  a  fraction  of  a  penny  in  the  pound, 
without  the  consent  of  J?arliament,  we 
invest  them  with  absolute  authority  to 
pledge  this  coimtry  to  imdertakings  that 
maylead  in  cdEter  times  to  war,  and  in- 
volve the  people  in  enormous  expendi- 
ture and  in  loss  and  disaster.  JBlaekstone 
says  that  the  right  of  the  Executive  to 
make  Treaties  is  because  it  is  '^  the  sove- 
reign power  " — ^but  the  sovereign  power 
now  rests  with  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm,  and  it  is  with  them  and  not  with 
the  Crown  alone  that  the  authority  for 
making  Treaties  should  now  reside.  This 
question  naturally  arose  during  the  two 
past   Sessions  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  the  Treaty  of  Washin^n, 
and  opinions  were  expressed  by  eminent 
Members  of  both  Houses  in  favour  of 
the  policy  which  I  am  now  advocating. 
In  this  House,  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  lA8keard(Mr.  Horsman),  and 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Water- 
ford  (Mr.  Osborne),  both  urged  the  right 
of  Parliament  to   control  the    treaty- 
making  power;   and   similar   opinions 
were  expressed  in  the  other  House  on 
June    12th,   1871,  by  a  distinguished 
nobleman  whose  judgment  wiU  carry 
great  weight  with  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
both  sides.    In  the  speech  to  which  I 
refer,  Lord  Derby  put  the  matter  very 
clearly,  and  I  am  happy  to  fortify  my- 
self by  quoting  the  following  passage 
from  nis  speech.    He  said — 

**Nodoabt  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said, 
both  on  theoretioal  and  on  pxactioal  grounds,  for 
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the  principle  that  the  Parliament  and  the  ooun- 
try  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  the  acts  of  the 
Executive,  whoever  at  the  time  may  compose^  it, 
in  making  international  treaties  without  having 
an  opportunity  of  oonaidering  the  merits  of  those 
treaties." — [3  Hansard,  ccvi  1864.] 

In  one  of  the  discussions  in  this  House 
to  which  I  have  alluded,   the  Prime 
Minister  admitted  that  a  great  deal  was 
to  be  said   in  favour  of  limiting  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  conclude  and 
ratify  Treaties  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament ;  but  he  objected  to  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  very  in- 
convenient system,  and  said  that  it  would 
introduce  open  instead  of  secret  diplo- 
macy, giving  as  an  instance  of  the  serious 
effects  of  the  '^  open  system,"  the  course 
taken  by  the  Due  de  G^anmiont  in  the 
French  Chamber  in  making  public  de- 
clarations which  destroyed  the  chance  of 
the  maintenance  of  peace  with  Prussia. 
But  I  respectfrdly  submit  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  urging  these  a^u- 
ments  entirely  missed  the  point.    The 
open  system  of  diplomacy  was  expressly 
adopted  by  the  Due  de  Qrammont  for 
the  purpose  of  exasperating  the  French 
people  and  of  forcing  on  the  war ;  but 
no  one  recommends  a  policy  of  that  kind. 
No  one  for  a  moment  proposes  that  pend- 
ing negotiations  shall  be  made  public  or 
that  i^ey  should  not  go  on,  as  meyhave 
hitherto  done,  in  a  confidential  manner. 
But  what  I  contend  for  is,  that  after  Her 
Majesty's    Qovemment  have    carefully 
discussed — and  with  such  secrecy  as  they 
may  think  necessary,  in  conjunction  witn 
the  other  parties  concerned — the  condi- 
tions of  a  proposed  Treaty,  the  Treaty 
itself  shall  be  submitted  to  Parliament. 
The  Prime  Minister  said  that  if  this 
course  were  adopted  the  negotiation  of 
Treaties  would  be  rendered  more  diffi- 
cult.   But  that  is  not  a  very  great  ob- 
jection. We  have  had  too  many  Treaties. 
It  would  have  been  a  very  great  advan- 
tage, instead  of  a  disadvantage,  if  a 
large  number  of  objectionable  Treaties 
between  this  country  and  foreign  Powers 
had  never  been  entered  into.    If  a  pro- 
posed Treaty  was   manifestly  for   the 
public  interest  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  clearly,  if  a  majority  of  Par- 
liament were  opposed  to  any  Treaty,  it 
is  only  right  that  it  should  be  dropped. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  have 
the  power  which  I  am  asking  for  this 
House,  and  the  National  Assembly  of 
France  at  the  present  moment  possess 
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the  power,  wliicli  they  are  about  to  exer- 
cise, of  reviewing  the  Commercial  Treaty 
just  entered  into  with  this  country  be- 
fore it  can  receive  the  ratification  of  the 
President  of  the  Bepublic.  But  in  order 
to  give  the  House  the  power  which  the 
Senate  of  the  TJnitod  States  and  the 
National  Assembly  of  France  possess,  it 
is  necessary  that  in  the  Treaty  itself 
there  should  be  an  Article  providing  that 
the  ratification  shall  be  dependent  upon 
the  sanction  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
being  secured  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  other  evening,  when  I  urged 
upon  the  Government  the  advantage  of 
giving  the  House  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  French  Treaty,  the  Prime 
Minister  very  courteously  assured  me 
that  it  would  be  immediately  laid  on  the 
Table,  and  inasmuch  as  it  would  have 
to  be  considered  by  the  National  As- 
sembly of  France  before  it  was  ratified, 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  afforded 
to  hon.  Members  of  the  House  to  consider 
the  matter.    But  while  that  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  the  fact  of  the  Treaty  being 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  House  is 
merely  an  accidental  circumstance,  which 
practically  gives  Parliament  no  control. 
The  position  in  which  we  are  placed  is 
this — ^that  while  imder  the  24tn  Article 
of  the  Treaty  the  assent  of  the  National 
Assembly  is  to  be  obtained  before  the 
President  of  the  Bepublic  imdertakes  to 
ratify  the  Treaty,  our  Plenipotentiaries, 
as  I  tinderstand,  have  come  under  the 
absolute  obligationof  ratifying  the  Treaty 
without  reference  to  the  action  of  Par- 
liament. Precisely  the  same  kind  of  ac- 
cidental circumstance  occurred  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Washington  Treaty  in  1871, 
which  was  laid  upon  the  Table  of  both 
Houses   before  it  was   ratified.    Lord 
Bussell  took  the  opportunity,  on  the  12th 
of  June,  1871,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
moving  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  pray- 
ing Her  Majesiy  not  to  ratify  the  l^aty 
— and  how  was  that  Motion  met  ?    The 
House  of  Lords  felt  itself  barred  by  the 
terms  under  which  our  Plenipotentiaries 
were  appointed  ^m  interfering  in  the 
matter.    A  noble  and  learned  Lord  of 
very  high  authority  (Lord  Cairns),  put 
the  case  very  strongly.  He  contrasted  the 
credentials  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  States — ^which  consisted  merely 
of  an  authority  to  discuss  and  sign  a 
Treaty  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Senate — ^with  the  credentials  of  l^e  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty  conferring 
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plenipotentiary  powers.  Those  creden- 
tials were  in  the  usual  terms ;  but  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  thought  them 
so  important  that  he  quoted  them  at 
length,  and  called  attention  to  the  fELct 
that  the  Queen  '^  engaged  and  promised 
upon  the  Eoyal  word ''  that  the  acts  of 
the  Commissioners  should  be  *' agreed 
to,  acknowledged,  and  accepted  "  by  the 
Crown  in  the  "fullest  manner,"  and 
were  to  be  taken  with  ''  equal  force  and 
efficacy  "  as  if  done  by  the  Queen  her- 
self.   Lord  Cairns  added — 

**  I  refer  to  these  words  for  this  purpose.  I 
am  as  jealous  as  any  of  your  IiOTdships  can  be 
to  preserve  intact  and  in  fnU  the  proper  power 
of  Parliament;  but  I  maintain  that  when  a 
Treaty  has  been  signed,  as  this  Treaty  has  been, 
by  plenipotentiaries  possessing  the  powers  I  have 
read,  the  mere  accidental  circumstance  that  the 
ratifications  have  not  been  actually  exchanged 
makes  no  difference  to  the  substance  though  it 
may  to  the  form ;  so  that,  to  all  intents  and  pur> 
poses,  this  Treaty  is  at  this  moment,  in  honour 
and  honesty,  as  binding  upon  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  tiie  Constitution  of  the  country,  as  if 
the  ratifications  had  been  actually  exchanged." 

The  House  of  Lords  were  evidently  im- 
pressed with  this  view  of  the  case,  and 
there  was  no  division  on  Lord  Bussell's 
Besolution.  Li  this  House  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  was  not  formally  consi- 
dered until  subsequent  to  its  ratification, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Sir  Charles  Adderley)  who  raised  the 
discussion,  admitted  there  was  no  power 
of  interference.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  the  question  is  now  raised 
as  to  whether  Parliament  is  not  equally 
with  the  Ministiy  responsible  for  the 
Treaty  of  Washington.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said  the  other  night 
that  the  House  is  responsible  for  the 
**  Three  Eules,"  about  which  there  had 
been  so  much  discussion,  because  ''  the 
Washington  Treaty  was  laid  before  Par- 
liament, and  therefore  Parliament  was 
cognizant  of  the  Three  Eules."  My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kilmamodc 
(Mr.  Bouverie),  very  properly  in  my  opi- 
nion, protested  gainst  tlus  doctrine,  and 
denied  that  the  House  of  Commons  were 
parties  to  the  Treaty.  He  said — "  It  was 
the  Crown  that  made  the  Treaty,  and 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  respon- 
sible to  Parliament."  But  I  -observe 
that  the  leading  journal  is  pressing  this 
charge  of  responsibility  against  us.  Two 
or  tbree  days  since  The  Timet  argued 
that — "  Parliament,  having  Hie  power 
by  an  Address  to  abrogate  the  Treaty 
acquiesced  in  it,  and  muid^  therefore  share 
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the  responsibility."  It  may  be  true  that 
teohnically  we  had  the  power ;  bnt  how 
was  it  possible  to  exercise  it  under  the 
oiroamstances  ?  The  position  of  things 
was  such  that  we  oould  only  have  stopped 
the  Treaty  by  an  oyerthiW  of  the  Go- 
yemment,  with  a  ereat  political  convul- 
sion,  and  with  the  occasion  of  fresh 
sources  of  quarrel  with  our  brethren 
across  the  Atlantic.  I  have  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  i£  the  right  of  considering 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  had  been  re- 
served to  Parliament,  mat  right  would 
haye  been  effectually  exercised,  and  that 
tiie  blots  in  the  Treaty  would  haye  been 
detected  and  cured.  In  fact,  the  main 
blot,  eyen  in  the  partial  discussion  which 
took  place,  was  indicated.  But  the  dis- 
coyeiy  came  too  late  to  be  cured,  and 
we  were  left  for  months  in  a  state  of 
great  public  anxiety  lest  the  proposed 
Arbitration  should  fail.  We  learned 
with  much  surprise  that  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, Professor  Bernard,  justified 
the  dangerous  ambiguity  of  ike  Treaty 
by  giying  reasons  which  sometimes  make 
it  necessary  for  diplomatists  to  avail 
themselves  of  '*  less  accurate  "  language 
than  they  would  otherwise  employ.  Of 
course  the  Foreign  Office  sanctioned  this 
"less  accurate"  language.  Yet  the 
Foreign  Office  always  prides  itself  upon 
its  powers  of  accuracy  of  expression — 
they  say  the  training  of  the  service  en- 
ables them  to  draw  up  diplomatic  docu- 
ments in  language  which  shall  be  free 
from  mistake ;  but  I  must  say  that  my 
experience  has  shown  that  the  Foreign 
Office  has  by  no  means  succeeded  in 
this  object.  The  Washington  Treaty 
was  certainly  a  case  in  point.  It  ap- 
peared that  certain  expressions  that 
miffht  otherwise  have  been  insisted  upon 
had  been  3delded  in  order  to  avoid  offend- 
ing the  susceptibilities  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States ;  but  if  our  Commis- 
sioners at  Washington  had  been  able  to 
say  that  i^e  langui^  they  adopted  must 
be  such  as  was  ukely  to  be  also  accepted 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  their  posi- 
tion would  have  been  strengthened,  and 
the  use  of  ambiguous  lan^ase  might 
have  been  avoid^.  I  think  altogether, 
in  tins  view,  the  relative  position  held 
by  our  Commissioners  was  an  unfair  one, 
and  I  hope  the  Government^  by  accept- 
ing my  proposal,  will  prevent  similar  dis- 
advantages in  fbture  in  the  negotiation 
of  Treaties  by  British  Commissioners.  I 
think  the  responsibility  of  Parliament 


in  the  matter  of  Treaties  should  be  a 
real  responsibility,  and  whilst  I  may  not 
carry  hon.  Members  with  me  to  the  full 
extent  of  all  Treaties,  I  think  they  will 
be  disposed  to  agree  with  me  that  in  the 
case  of  Commercial  Treaties  there  should 
be  in  every  ease  a  special  Article  render- 
ing their  ratification  conditional  upon 
the  sanction  of  the  House  bein^  ob- 
tained. We  have  a  right  especially  to 
urgethis  in  respect  to  the  French  Treaty 
on  the  ground  of  former  precedents. 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  1787,  laid  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France  on  the  Table  of  the 
House,  and  an  Address  to  the  Crown 
was  moved  upon  it.  In  1860,  Lord 
Palmerston  informed  the  House  that  in 
reference  to  the  French  Treaty  he  pro- 
posed to  follow  the  course  adopted  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  he  stated  that  by  a  dis- 
tinct Article  it  was  subject  to  the  ap- 
?roval  of  Parliament.  In  the  present 
'reaty  such  a  power  was  reserved  to  the 
French  Assembly,  though  not  to  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  without  this 
power  it  was  impossible  that  the  House 
of  Commons  could  deal  with  the  subject. 
It  surely  seems  only  reasonable  that  an 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  of  dis- 
cussing this  question,  not  as  a  matter  of 
party  politics,  or  of  confidence  in  the 
Government,  but  as  solely  affecting  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  I  hope  it 
is  not  too  late  even  now  to  introduce  a 
Supplemental  Article  in  the  Treaty  pro- 
viiHng  for  the  prior  approval  of  the 
House  of  Commons  before  ratification. 
We  have  yet  to  discuss  the  question, 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  any  Treaty 
at  all,  and  I  have  hitherto  heard  no  ar- 
guments which  justify  the  course  taken 
by  the  Foreign  Office.  My  belief  is  that 
the  Treaty  is  altogether  an  impolitic  one. 
Had  Lord  Melbourne  been  alive,  he 
might  with  advantage  have  suggested 
to  flie  Foreign  Office — **  Why  can't  you 
let  it  alone?"  The  great  thing  is  to 
impress  upon  the  Foreign  Office  the 
necessity  of  letting  things  alone,  and  of 
intermeddling  as  Httle  as  possible.  Lord 
Granville  at  the  Mansion  House  did 
make  a  defence  of  the  proposed  Treaty, 
and  Th^  Times,  which  had  apparently 
varied  in  its  judgment  upon  this  ques- 
tion— ^though  I  do  not  complain  that  it 
has  reflected  the  changes  in  public  feel- 
ing— ^thus  summed  up  its  comments  upon 
liOTd  Ghranville's  speech — "The  weak 
point  in  his  argument  was  that  he  did 
not  show  why  it  was  desirable  to  have 
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a  Treaty  at  all."  I  quite  agree  that 
iJiis  was  the  weak  point  in  his  argument. 
We  should  have  left  the  French  people 
to  learn  by  experience  the  effect  of  the 
denunciation  of  the  Treaty  of  1860,  and 
I  believe  that  in  a  short  period  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  Trea^  would  have 
been  generally  abknowledged  to  be  very 
injurious  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
France,  and  that  a  lesson  of  political 
economy  would  have  been  taught  to  the 
nation,  which  would  have  been  greatly 
in  favour  of  free  commercial  intercourse. 
We  ought  ^not  to  have  stepped  forward 
to  assist  the  President  in  what  was  a  re- 
actionary policy.  By  assisting  him  in 
this  way  we  have  placed  ourselves  in  a 
false  position.  I  have  been  ashamed  to 
see  deputations  from  English  Chambers 
of  Commerce  haggling  for  terms  under 
the  Treaty.  Such  proceedings  must  shake 
the  opinion  of  the  world  as  to  the  confi- 
dence we  feel  in  our  own  principles,  and 
the  policy  of  the  (Government  has  struck  a 
blow  and  given  great  discouragement  to 
the  Free  ^&ade  party  in  Europe.  As  an 
exponent  of  the  opinions  of  that  party. 
Monsieur  Chevalier  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities,  and 
he  says  he  is  at  a  loss  to  explain — 

**  Why  the  "RTigliah  Govenunent,  which,  since 
1846,  has  assumed  to  itself  the  great  honour  of 
being  the  standard  bearer  of  commercial  free- 
dom, should  be  content  to  endorse  the  policy  of 
M.  Thiers,  whose  object  notoriously  is  to  induce 
the  world  to  walk  backwards." 

The  truth  is,  that  without  the  assistance 
of  England,  M.  Thiers  would  have  found 
it  absolutely  impossible  to  carry  out  his 
reactionary  policy.  He  distinctly  ac- 
knowledged m  his  Presidental  Message 
that — 

"The  want  of  accord  between  France  and 
England  would  render  impossible  any  under- 
standing with  the  other  commercial  Powers,  and 
that  once  England  had  refused  to  admit  our 
tariffs,  they  would  have  stood  no  chance  of  being 
accepted  elsewhere." 

The  main  reason  for  the  course  taken  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  probably  was 
their  anxie^to  get  rid  of  the  sur-charge 
imposed  upon  the  British  flaff  in  France — 
a  sur-charge  which  they  believed  would 
inflict  great  injury  on  British  commerce. 
No  doubt  there  was  some  alarm  ex- 
pressed in  this  House.  But  it  was  most 
imfortunate  that  the  Government  had 
not  waited  for  fiirther  experience  of  the 
operation  of  the  iwr-taxe  before  taking 
any  action.  If  we  had  left  the  question 
to  be  dealt  with  in  France,  the  tax  would 
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probably  have  been  abolished  in  a  short 

time,  as  a  great  outciy  had  been  raised 

against  it  on  accoimt  of  its  injurious 

enects   upon  French  commerce.      The 

principal  shipping  ports  were  up  in  arms 

against  it.  Kouen  and  Marseilles,  Lyons 

and  Dunkirk,  Havre  and  Nantes  were 

all  loud  in  opposition  to  it.  In  the  Paris 

correspondence  of  the  London  papers 

last  October,  it  was  stated  that — 

"  There  is  not  a  port  of  any  importance  in  the 
country  Ihat  is  not  sending  up  either  deputa- 
tions or  remonstrances  of  some  kind  against  an 
impost  which  has  driven  all  their  usual  means 
of  transport  from  their  harbours,  and  left  their 
produce  to  rot  in  their  warehouses.  Their  mis- 
fortunes are  aggravated  by  seeing  the  ports  of 
neighbouring  countries  b^efiting  just  in  the 
degree  in  wmch  they  suflfer." 

Nor  would  the  effect  of  this  impost  have 
been  an  immixed  disadvantage  for  the 
time,  even  to  English  interestis.  I  saw 
a  statement  in  me  papers  last  month, 
that  owin^  to  its  effect  in  diverting  the 
current  of  trade,  certain  shipping  inte- 
rests in  Liverpool  would  have  derived  a 
considerable  benefit  in  increased  traffic. 
But  it  is  now  perfectly  well  understood 
that  M.  Thiers  simply  put  on  the  tax  to 
drive  the  British  Government  to  renew 
negotiations  with  him  for  a  new  Treaty, 
and  Lord  Qranville  fell  into  the  snare. 
M.  Thiers  is  a  man  of  great  astuteness, 
and  it  is  understood  that  he  is  making 
use  of  other  matters  of  policy  to  cany 
the  Treaty  in  which  he  feels  so  much 
interested.  It  is  in  fact  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  National  Assembly  will  support 
the  Treaty  if  taken  upon  its  own  merits ; 
but  its  ultimate  disposal  will  depend 
entirely  upon  other  considerations  affect- 
ing the  position  of  parties.  All  this 
makes  it  more  unfortimate  that  we  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  So  far  I 
have  dealt  with  the  question  as  to  whe- 
ther there  should  be  a  Treal^  at  all ; 
but  that  point  beine  conceded  in  the 
affirmative,  the  detaus  of  the  Treaty  be- 
come a  matter  of  the  gravest  importiemoe 
to  Parliament.  There  are  already  doubts 
expressed  as  to  the  meaning  of  some 
parts  of  the  Treaty  arising  ^m  the 
usual  ambiguity  and  want  of  precision 
of  our  Foreign  Office.  We  agree  to 
allow  compensatory  duties  to  be  levied 
on  British  goods  on  account  of  taxes 
which  France  intends  to  impose  upon 
the  raw  materials  used  bv  her  manumo- 
turers ;  but  it  appears  uiat  those  taxea 
upon  raw  materials  cannot  be  levied  un- 
less Germany,  Austriai  Italy,  Holland, 
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and  Switzerland  agree  to  have  oompen- 
satoiT  duties  upon  their  goods  notwith- 
staniung  their  Treaties  to  tiie  contrary; 
which,  unlike  ours,  will  not  expire  until 
the  year  1877.  The  question  then  arises, 
if  }j  ranee  is  unable,  until  1877,  to  im- 
pose any  taxes  upon  raw  materials,  are 
our  goods,  notwithstanding,  to  pay  com- 
pensatory duties  ?  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  distinct  information  upon  this  point, 
or  we  may  otherwise  £nd  that  we  have 
agreed  to  place  ourselves  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  relation  to  other  countries 
trading  with  France.  A  rumour  has 
recenify  obtained  currency  to  the  effect 
that  representatives  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment had  been  urging  certain  Con- 
tinental Governments  having  treaties 
with  France  to  concede  what  M.  Thiers 
desired.  I  trust  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  adopted  no  such  undig- 
nified course,  and  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  hear  the  rumour  contradicted.  But 
whatever  maybe  the  real  intention  of 
the  Treaty  in  respect  to  the  compensa- 
tory duties,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as 
matters  stfuid  at  present,  England  will 
be  at  a  disadvantage  with  otner  coun- 
tries in  her  trade  with  France  until  the 
year  1877.  Up  to  that  time  she  submits 
to  be  excluded  fix>m  the  **  most  favoured 
nation  "  clause.  It  is  not  my  intention 
on  this  occasion  to  go  into  any  question 
as  to  the  amount  of  duties  which  are 
proposed  to  be  levied.  Any  hon.  Gen- 
fleman  in  ^l^^oing  &t  the  sdiedules  will 
see  that  me  duties  are  very  numerous 
and  very  complicated,  and  must  neces- 
sarily occasion  great  interference  with 
trade.  But  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
urge  upon  the  Government,  as  a  reason 
for  submitting  the  Treaty  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House,  that  several  im- 
portant Chambers  of  Commerce  have 
expressed  strons^  opinions  against  it.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  Beports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  three  of  those  Chambers  to  which 
very  briefly  I  wish  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  The  Macclesfield 
Chamber  express  their — 

^  Entire  diflapproval  of  the  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gh>yeniineiit  with  reference  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Anglo-French  Treaty  of  1872,  which 
they  regp&rd  as  marlriTig  a  step  backward  in  the 
path  of  free  trade,"  and  "  they  look  with  confi- 
oence  to  Members  of  Parliament  to  oppose  with 
aU  their  influence  the  adoption  of  such  a  retro- 
gressiy^  commercial  policy." 

The  Macclesfield  Chamber  also  take  the 
opportunity  in  their  Beport  of  express- 
ing an  opinion  in  &vour  of  the  Besolu- 
tion  whi(^  I  am  at  present  recommend 


inff  to  the  adoption  of  the  House.  I 
wm  now  quote  an  extract  ^m  the  Be- 
port of  tne  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Manchester.    It  says — 

**  The  directors  object  to  the  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple inyolyed  in  endorsing  the  policy  of  M. 
Thiers,  and  they  share  the  conyiction  entertained 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  French  Chambers  of 
dommerce  and  the  French  commercial  public 
that  the  tax  on  raw  materials  will  do  liUle  or 
nothing  to  relieye,  eyen  temporarily,  the  finan- 
cial embarrassments  of  France;  and  that  by 
lending  countenance  and  support  to  its  imposi- 
tion, the  Goyemment  of  this  country  would  yio- 
late  tibose  prindples  of  free  trade  and  sound 
commercial  policy  by  the  obseryance  of  which 
alone  they  belieye  the  true  and  ultimate  prospe- 
rity of  nations  can  be  secured." 

The  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce 

appear  to  be  equally  dissatisfied  with 

the  Treaty,  and  the  President  of   the 

Chamber  at  a  recent  meeting  remarked — 

"That  the  terms  conceded  by  the  French 
Treaty  to  Bradford  were  perhaps  more  fayour- 
able  than  those  obtained  for  any  other  trade  in 
tiie  kingdom,  yet  he  could  not  but  express  his 
deep  regret  that  tiie  Finglish  Groyemment  had 
not  been  able  to  nuUce  further  progress  in  the 
direction  of  free  trade  instead  of  returning  to 
the  dark  ages  o^  protection." 

I  need  not  trouble  the  House  with  any 
further  evidence  of  the  dissatisfaction 
occasioned  by  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who 
wiU  second  this  Motion  (Mr.  Staveley 
Hill),  will  be  able  to  tell  us  that  his 
constituents  are  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  Treaty.  I  dare  say  that  the  views 
entertained  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  may  differ  in  certain  important 
points  from  fiiy  own ;  but,  at  all  events, 
he  represents  the  opinion  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Coventry  that  the  Treaty  is 
an  objectionable  one,  and  that  it  ou^ht 
not  to  be  adopted  without  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  Doing  previously  obtained. 
I  presume  we  shall  be  told  that  other 
Chambers  of  Commerce  have  yielded 
some  measure  of  approval  to  the  Treaty. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Maccles- 
field, Manchester,  and  Bradford  repre- 
sent the  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  trades, 
which  are  three  of  the  greatest  interests 
affected  by  the  proposals  of  M.  Thiers. 
Our  exports  to  franco  in  1871  amounted, 
in  value  of  silk  goods,  to  about  £500, 000; 
of  cotton  goods  to  £2,260,000 ;  and  of 
woollen  goods  to  £3,250,000 ;  making  a 
total  in  value  of  one-third  of  our  ennre 
exports  to  France.  Amongst  the  other 
heavy  items  of  our  French  trade  were 
coal,  com,  machinery,  iron,  &c.,  which 
were  not  affected  by  the  proposed  oom- 
'  pensatory  duties,  so  that  the  remaining 
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artioles  wliich  were  bo  affected  were  of 
minor  importance  compared  with  silk, 
woollen,  and  cotton  goods.  I  think  that 
the  facts  which  I  have  now  stated  famish 
very  strong  grounds  in  favour  of  the 
Besolution  wmch  I  have  submitted,  and 
in  an  especial  manner  justify  me  in  be- 
lieving that  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  trading  community  that  Parlia- 
ment should  have  an  effectual  means  of 
considering  the  provisions  of  Commercial 
Treaties  before  they  receive  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Crown.  The  hpn.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  his  Besolution ;  but 
the  House  having  already  decided  that 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chtdr,  the 
Question  could  not  be  proposed. 

Mr.    STAVELEY    mTJi  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  proposition  which 
had  just  been  made  could  only  be  con- 
troverted   upon    one    of   two   grounds 
— either  that  the  consideration  by  Par- 
liament of  Treaties  before  their  ratifica- 
tion would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Executive  Government,  or  that  it 
would  give    rise    to  inconvenience    in 
getting   full    consent   to   the  Treaties. 
Why  should  it  be  said  that  it  was  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  Executive  to 
take  into  its  confidence  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  reference  to  the  ratification 
of  Treaties  ?    A  similar  objection  to  this 
was  raised  in  1781  and  1782,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  by  Parliament  to  put 
an  end  to  the  American  War,  and  it  was 
said  that  it  was  beyond  the  duty  of  Par- 
liament to  advise  the  Sovereign  in  such 
a  matter  as  that.    In  the  debate  which 
was  raised  at  that  time  upon  the  great 
speech  of  General  Conway,  all  the  pre- 
cedents on  the  subject  of  Treaties  were 
quoted  and  considered,  and  it  was  clearly 
snown    that   it  was    competent  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  advise  the  So- 
vereign on  all  matters  connected  with 
the  relations  of  England  with  foreign 
countries,  and  notably  the  precedent  fur- 
nished by  the  fact  that  Henry  Yil.  called 
his  Parliament  together  to  advise  him 
whether  he  should  assist  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne  against  the  King  of  France  was 
relied  on.    But  it  had  been  objected  that 
the  consideration  of  a  Treaty  by  Parlia- 
ment before  its   ratification  would  be 
fraught  with  inconvenience,  inasmuch  as, 
there  being  two  parties  to  the  Treaty,  it 
might  produce  an  imwillingness  in  the 
mind  of  either  to  enter  into  it.   But  what 
possible  inconvenience  could  arise  if  it 
should  happen  that,  on  consideration, 
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this  country  became  unwilling  to  enter 
into  a  particular  Treaty  ?    So  far  from 
such  unwillingness  being  inconvenient, 
it  would,  having  arisen  from  full  discus- 
sion, be  attended  with  advantage  to  the 
trade  of  the  countiy.    It  was,  indeed, 
true,  as  was  said  in  the  year  1860,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of   the  Government  made  his  famous 
speech  on  the  subject  of  Treaties — ^if, 
indeed,   one  of   his  sx>eeches  could  be 
more  famous  thcui  another — that  the 
publication  of  a  Treaty,  which  had  been 
kept  secret  during  its  negotiation,  might 
''send  a  thrill  through  the  countiy;" 
but  it  could  not  be  iirged  with  any  ap- 
pearcuice  of  sound    ai^^ument   that    it 
would  be  better  that  a  section  of  the  com- 
mimity  should  be  injured  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  Treaty,  without  having  been 
consulted,  thcui  diat  before  it  was  entered 
into  they  should  be  allowed  to  be  heard  in 
reference  to  it  through  their  representa- 
tives in  Parliament.    Would  it  not,  on 
the  contrary,  be  better  and  wiser  to  allow 
them  to  show  the  pressure  which  the 
Treaty  would  bring  upon  them,  rather 
than  leave  theih  to  grumble  at  it  after 
it  had  been  entered  mto  ?   Was  it  likely 
to  make  a  Treaty  more  acceptable  to  the 
trades  affected  by  it  to  brmg  it  upon 
them  suddenlv  than  to  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  having  their  opinions  in 
reference  to  it  expressed  in  Parliament 
before  it  was  ratified?    Again,  it  was 
said  that  a  discussion  on  the  subject- 
matter  might  make  the  other  party  to 
the  Treaty  unwilling  to  enter  into  it. 
Well,  did  anyone  think  that  a  Treaty 
would  be  regarded  by  a  foreign  nation 
as  being  worth  entering  into  if  they  dis- 
covered that  this  country  had  got  the 
better  of  them  ?    A  commercial  Treaty 
was  merely  a  bargain  between  two  coun- 
tries, and  if  either  of  them  were  to  find 
out  that  the  bargain  was  an  unfair  one 
would  not  that  country  at  once  repudiate 
the  bargain  ?  It  might  a^ee  to  be  bound 
by  the  Treaty  for  uie  tmie  specified  in 
it ;  but  they  might  depend  upon  it  that 
was  not  the  way  to  produce  amity  among 
nations.    His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Warrington  had  gone  at  length  into 
the  question  of  the  T&eaty  of  Washing- 
ton, and  it  was  not  his  intention  to  follow 
him  into  that  subject  further  than  to  ask 
whether  they  coiud  not  on  the  floor  of 
that  House  have  settled  a  far  better 
Treaty  than  that  was  ?    For  his  part,  he 
believed  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
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people  of  this  country  regarded  tliat 
Treaty  as  being  one  of  uie  greatest 
shams  that  ever  was  palmed  on  upon 
the  British  nation.  But  they  had  now 
to  deal  more  especially  with  the  Treaty 
with  France.  It  had  been  said  that  it 
was  of  importance  that  that  Treaty 
should  be  completed  in  secret,  and 
that  its  publication  before  ratification 
would  be  attended  with  mischievous 
results.  But  upon  what  ground  could 
that  be  iirged  ?  Only  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  15  genUemen  who  sat 
round  the  Council  Board  were  qualified 
to  advise  the  Foreign  Office  without  ex- 
traneous assistance ;  because,  if  they  re- 
quired such  assistance,  it  ought  to  come 
from  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Had 
they,  then,  of  themselves  the  necessary 
qualification  ?  That  they  had  not  was 
snown  by  the  fact  that  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  Macclesfield,  Mcmchester, 
and  Coventry  had  received  communica- 
tions, marked  **  confidential "  it  was  true, 
requesting  advice  upon  particular  por- 
tions of  the  Treaty.  What  was  that  but 
a  confession  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
means  of  judging  for  themselves  on  such 
matters  ?  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Warrington  had  referred  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Lord  Granville  to  the  effect 
that  no  Treaty  of  this  sort  should  be  re- 
trogressive. But  was  not  the  new  Treaty 
with  France  retrogressive  ?  It  was  said, 
indeed,  that  France  had  imdertaken  not 
to  put  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  pro- 
tective duty  upon  manufactured  goods. 
Well,  he  found  by  the  Treaty  that  thQ 
tariff  duty  on  raw  silk  was  to  be  If.  25c. 
per  kilogramme,  while  that  upon  thrown 
silk  was  to  be  2f.  50c.  per  kilogramme. 
Where  was  the  compensatory  duty  there  ? 
In  the  conversion  of  raw  silk  into  thrown 
silk  it  was  reduced  to  the  extent  of  from 
6  to  9  per  cent  only.  How,  then,  could 
it  be  said  that  the  doubling  of  the  duty 
was  anything  but  a  protective  duty? 
That,  however,  was  not  the  time  to  enter 
more  fully  into  the  subject.  The  Treaty 
had  been  kept  private  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  Parliament  had.  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  considering,  before  it  was  too 
late,  whether  it  was  likely  to  be  condu- 
cive to  the  prosperity  of  &e  country.  If 
no  better  reason  could  be  shown  a^^ainst 
the  proposal  of  his  hon.  Friend  than 
that  its  adoption  would  be  productive  of 
inconvenience,  or  that  discussion  might 
excite  in  the  minds  of  either  party  to  a 
Treaty  an  unwillingness  to  enter  into  it, 


he  hoped  the  House  would  agree  to  the 
Motion,  for  he  could  not  but  think  that 
it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
that  Treaties,  and  especially  commercial 
Treaties,  should  be  considered  by  Par- 
liament before  they  were  ratified. 

LoED  EDMOKD  FITZMAUEICE 
said,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  War- 
rington (Mr.  Bylands)  had  in  his  Motion 
referred  to  a  particular  case  and  laid 
down  a  general  proposition.  It  would, 
he  thought,  have  been  more  convenient 
if  his  hon.  Friend's  Motion  had  followed 
the  course  of  his  speech — namely,  if  it 
had  taken  the  general  proposition  first 
and  then  had  illustrated  it  with  the 
particular  cases.  He  would  thus  have 
avoided  the  mistake  into  which  he  fell, 
of  merely  illustrating  a  general  propo- 
sition by  an  exceedingly  modem  instance. 
It  was  a  mistake,  because  there  was  a 
tendency  in  the  human  mind,  which  it  was 
not  easy  to  avoid,  rather  to  exaggerate 
the  comparative  importance  of  those 
events  which  were  passing  immediately 
around  us.  He  would  be  the  last  to 
deny  the  immense  importance  of  the 
negotiation  with  America,  or  of  that 
which  had  been  recently  concluded  with 
France ;  but  he  must  say  that  when  his 
hon.  Friend  brought  forward  so  broad 
a  proposition — ^namely,  that  all  future 
Treaties  between  this  countiy  and  foreign 
nations  should  be  treated  in  a  particular 
way — ^it  would  have  been  well  if  he  had 
supported  the  proposal  by  other  illus- 
trations than  the  two  which  he  had 
adducedin  his  speech,  and  on  which  he  en- 
tirely relied.  He  confessed  that  when  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Coventry 
(Mr.  Staveley  HiU)  got  up  he  expected  the 
hon.  and  learned  Memoer  would  have 
made  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  his  hon. 
Friend ;  but  in  that  expectation  he  had 
been  disappointed,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Oentieman  had  referred  to  one 
authority  only,  and*that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  He  (Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maunce)  would  endeavour  to  treat  the 
matter  in  a  more  general  way;  cmd, 
first,  he  would  refer  to  the  general  pro- 
position stated  in  the  Motion.  There 
rem,  he  thought,  through  the  speeches 
made  in  support  of  it  a  radical  miscon- 
ception as  to  what  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were,  and  as  to  what 
the  Constitutional  theory  of  this  country 
as  to  the  making  and  ratifying  of 
Treaties  was.  If  he  thought  that  the 
House  was  plac^  in  the  doleful  posi- 
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tion  described  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Warrington,  he  might  be 
disposed  to  agree  in  the  view  which  he 
took  of  the  remedy.  But,  believing  the 
case  to  be  otherwise,  he  should  certainly 
go  into  the  lobby  against  him.  Now,  he 
would  begin  by  referring  to  the  great 
authority  of  mx.  Wheaton  for  a  defini- 
tion of  ttie  treaty-making  power  in  this 
country,  for  Wheaton  was  not  only  an 
international  jurist,  but  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Constitutions  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  he  was  accredited  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity,  was  also  an  autho- 
rity on  constihitional  and  municipal  law. 
He  laid  it  down,  though  the  treaty- 
making  power  as  a  branch  of  the  Boyal 
Prerogative  had  in  theory  no  limits,  it 
was  practically  limited  by  the  general 
control  of  Parliament,  whose  approba- 
tion was  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
Treaties  by  which  the  existing  terri- 
torial arrangements  of  the  Empire  were 
altered.  Starting,  then,  with  this  defini- 
tion, he  would  examine  the  various  kinds 
of  Treaties,  in  some  of  which  the  power 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Executive 
differed  from  their  power  in  others. 
As  to  Treaties  of  Guarantee,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son),  though  he  obtained  little  support 
last  Session  to  his  proposal  that  we 
should  get  out  of  our  existing  guaran- 
tees, certainly  represented  the  national 
feeling  in  expressing  a  horror  of  them, 
and  no  Minister  would  venture  to  bind 
this  coimtry  to  a  new  guarantee ;  but  he 
(Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice)  thought  it 
only  fair  to  set  aside  for  tho  present  the 
consideration  of  Treaties  of  guarantee 
when  they  were  considering  a  state  of 
things  very  different  from  that  under 
whi^  Treaties  of  Guarantee  were  pos- 
sible. Treaties  of  Limited  Succour,  by 
which  a  Sovereigpi  lent  or  sold  men  to 
be  used  against  a  State  with  which  he 
was  not  at  war,  also  belonged  to  the 
past ;  for  no  English  monarch  would  now 
imitate  those  engagements  and  loans  of 
troops  of  which  the  engagement  of  Hes- 
sians by  G^eorge  UPWas  a  fair  illustra- 
tion. He  would  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  floctrines  regarding  Treaties 
known  as  Treaties  of  General  Alliance — 
offensive  or  defensive.  The  question 
was  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for 
that  House  to  exercise  the  interference 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Warrington 
advocated  in  respect  to  such  Treaties. 
He  would  remina  the  hon.  Member  that 
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a  few  days  ago  he  had  a  Motion  on  the 
Paper  involving  an  attack  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
for  the  Bules  he  had  framed  for  the  re- 

fulation  of  Hyde  Park  at  a  time  when 
Parliament  was  not  sitting.  Now,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  arguments  at 
that  time  used  in  justification  of  those 
Rules  applied  with  far  greater  force  to 
the  making  of  Treaties  without  the  as- 
sistance of  Parliament.  He  submitted 
that  a  state  of  things  might  arise  re- 
quiring the  making  of  Treaties  of  Gene- 
ral Alliance  and  Peace  by  the  Executive 
alone,  without  calling  Parliament  toge- 
ther for  the  consideration  of  what  might 
perhaps  turn  out  a  very  trivial  matter ; 
out,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  a 
matter  requiring  the  utmost  secresy  and 
despatch — one  in  which  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  consent  of  Parliament  could 
not  possibly  be  spared.  But  whatever 
might  be  me  powers  of  the  Executive, 
it  was  incorrect  to  say  that  Parliament 
had  no  power  in  the  matter.  This,  in- 
deed, had  not  always  been  so.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  two  centuries  anda-half 
ago  there  existed  a  g^at  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  Government  a^dnst 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  what  were  called  the 
affairs  and  mysteries  of  State.  He  found 
it  stated  by  the  historian  Hallam,  that  in 
the  reigpi  of  James  I.  the  House  of  Com- 
mons drew  up  a  Petition  complaining  of 
the  conduct  of  Government  in  concluding 
a  Trea^  with  ^ain,  and  of  the  injustice 
suffered  by  iJ^^lish  merchcmts  and 
mariners  from  tne  mariners  of  that 
Power.  They  were  about  to  present 
their  Petition  to  the  Crown,  when  the 
Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Northampton, 
two  of  the  Ministers  of  that  day,  told 
them  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
an  excellent  bodv  for  the  management  of 
local  concerns,  but  they  had  no  right 
whatever  to  interfere  with  the  Qt)vem- 
ment  in  the  consideration  of  the  affairs 
of  State.  The  difference  between  this 
language  and  that  used  the  other  night 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr.  Disraeli),  who  laid  down 
the  very  opposite  doctnne,  and  advised 
the  House  to  recollect  that  it  had  other 
duties  besides  those  of  a  larg^  select 
vestry,  showed  how  much  the  position 
of  the  House  had  changed  since  then. 
James  I.,  on  another  occasion,  when 
the  House  was  about  to  address  him  on 
a  question  of  foreign  politics  relating  to 
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the  marriage  of  his  son,  rebuked  the 
"fiery  and  popular  spirits"  who  had 
presumed  to  meddle  with  **  mysteries  of 
State."  His  hon.  Friend,  had  he  lived 
at  that  time,  would  have  been  deemed 
a  *'  fiery  and  popular  spirit."  The  ques- 
tion then  arose,  how  had  the  great 
change  in  constitutional  theory  to  which 
he  had  alluded  been  effected?  The 
House  had  obtained  power  in  foreign 
as  in  domestic  questions  by  their  power 
of  the  purse,  and  by  the  appropriation 
of  Supplies — a  doctnne  maintained  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  since  Charles  II's 
reign.  This  gave  them  the  command, 
not  only  of  the  purse,  but  of  the  helm 
of  Government.  The  importance  of  this 
doctrine  had  been  pointed  out  by  Hallam 
in  the  following  remarkable  words : — 

"The  Houfie  of  Commons  would  be  deeply 
responsible  to  the  country  if  through  supme 
confidence  it  should  abandon  that  high  privilege 
which  has  made  it  the  arbiter  of  court  factions 
and  the  regulator  of  foreign  connections." 

A  great  deal  of  what  he  had  just  said 
applied  to  Treaties  of  Peace,  and  even 
to  those  which  ceded  territory  at  the 
end  of  a  war.  Lord  Loughborough, 
indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  American 
"War,  brought  forward  a  Motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  declaring  that  the  Pre- 
rogative of  the  Orown  in  matters  of 
Treaty  was  limited,  and  ought  not  to  be 
exercised  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament in  respect  to  any  Treaty  under 
which  a  cession  of  territory  took  place. 
Lord  Thurlow,  then  Chancellor,  ridictded 
and  denounced  this  with  great  violence, 
but  he  himself  believed  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  Lord  Loughborough  on  this 
point  to  be  bad  law,  and  also  as  he  had 
shown  by  Mr.  Wheaton  to  be  correct  so 
far  as  it  applied  to  treaties  of  cession 
made  in  %  time  of  peace.  The  only  ex- 
ception he  knew  of  was  the  cession  of 
Dunkirk  under  Charles  II.,  which  formed 
one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment 
against  Clarendon.  The  cases  of  the 
Oranee  Biver  Settlement  and  the  lonicm 
Islands  were  not  to  the  point.  It 
was  interesting  to  know,  from  a  recent 
letter  by  Mr.  Forsyth  in  the  leading 
journal,  that  the  matter  had  recently 
assumed  the  position  of  a  practical  ques- 
tion, because  the  Indian  Gbvemment, 
acting  with  the  power  of  the  Crown,  had 
thought  fit,  de  proprio  motu^  to  transfer 
116  villages,  now  imder  English  rule, 
to  an  Indian  rajah.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  said  that  the  authority  of  the  Orown 


was  here  exercised  bjr  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment in  the  cession,  in  a  time  of 
peace,  of  so  much  British  territory  to 
Native  rule  without  consulting  the  opi- 
nion of  Parliament.  As  an  illustration 
of  oases  in  which  the  Government  might 
have  to  make  Treaties  when  Parliament 
was  not  sitting,  and  when  if  the  Execu- 
tive Gt>vemment  had  to  wait  for  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  a  very  important 
opportunity  might  be  lost,  he  woidd  take 
the  Treaty  made  in  1840,  concerning 
the  Ottomcm  Empire.  In  the  secret 
Protocol  annexed  to  that  Treaty,  it  was 
stated  that  the  Plenipotentiaries  had 
eigreed  that  the  preliminary  measures 
should  be  carried  into  effect  without 
even  waiting  for  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations, so  urgent  was  the  need.  K 
it  had  been  one  of  the  Btdes  of  this 
House  that  no  Treaty  should  be  valid 
which  had  not  received  the  assent  of 
Parliament,  that  Treaty  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  carried  out.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Warrington  had  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  French  Treaty  being  a 
Commercial  Treaty,  and  he  was  willing  to 
grant  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
had  materially  diminished  the  power  of 
that  House  over  Commercial  Treaties. 
When  the  commercial  system  of  this  coun- 
try was  foimded  on  a  protective  tariff,  it 
was  necessary,  when  the  changes  pro- 
posed affected  the  Bevenue,  to  come  to 
the  House  with  a  measure  which  was 
technically  a  Money  Bill,  and  the  House 
could  refuse  to  pass  the  Bill  if  it  did  not 
like  the  Treaty.  Since  the  time,  how- 
ever, that  this  coimtry  had  adopted  free 
trade  theories,  it  was  now  hardly  ever 
necessary  for  the  Government  on  any  such 
ground  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  a  Commercial  Treaty. 
The  9th  sedion  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
contained  a  clause  at  variance  with  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded with  Portugal,  and  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  Mr.  Gould,  one  of  the 
Members  for  the  City,  and  the  speeches 
of  General  Stanhope  and  others,  the 
Money  Bill  thereby  made  necessary  was 
rejected,  and  the  clause  was  struck  out 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Although, 
however,  this  change  had  occurred,  the 
power  of  the  House  over  Commercial 
Treaties  was  stiU  great,  as  it  was  over 
all  other  Treaties,  by  its  general  hold  on 
the  Executive.  Again,  its  influence 
could  make  itself  felt  by  the  assertion 
of  its  opinions  upon  commercial  matters 
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by  Besolutions  or  Motions  for  Ad- 
dresses to  the  Crown.  If  the  House, 
for  example,  thought  that  the  Ministers 
had  effected  a  bad  Treaty,  the  House 
might  move  a  Vote  of  Censure  against 
them.  He  would  remind  the  House 
that  the  Ministry  which  concluded  peace 
with  the  American  Colonies  fell  on  an 
Amendment  to  the  Address,  and  a  Beso- 
lution  of  sympathy  with  i^e  American 
loyalists  being  carried  against  them. 
While  a  Treaty  was  being  negotiated 
a  discussion  upon  it  could  always  be 
got  up,  and  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mercial world  could  easily  be  obtained 
upon  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Parlia- 
ment was  not  sitling,  the  Gk>Temment 
c6uld  consult  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, and  although  the  hon.  Member 
did  not  appear  to  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  given  due  weight  to  their 
advice,  it  was  the  undoubted  duly  of 
the  Government  to  obtain  light  from  all 
quarters,  and,  abide  by  the  result.  Upon 
the  whole,  tiierefore,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  present  state  of 
things,  as  regarded  the  making  of 
Treaties,  was  me  best  for  all  interests. 
In|the  negotiation  of  a  Treaty,  the  Execu- 
tive Goverment  was  independent  and 
untrammelled  by  outside  interference. 
The  moment,  however,  the  Treaty  was 
concluded,  the  Minister  had  to  come 
down  to  the  House  and  answer  for  it. 
The  House  of  Commons,  therefore,  pos- 
sessed a  great  and  real  authoriiy  in 
regard  to  Treaties,  and  was  not  in  the 
position  of  helplessness  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Warrington.  His 
hon.  Friend  having  alluded  to  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  with  France,  he  wished 
to  observe  that  there  was  one  clause 
in  it  which  had  been  pointed  out 
in  27i$  ^Economist  newspaper  of  last 
November  as  very  ambiguous.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  ''  most  favoured  nation "  clause 
which  had  been  held  out  as  a  great 
inducement  to  this  country  to  submit  to 
the  differential  duties  in  the  Treaty. 
Clause  2,  sub-section  2,  after  providing 
that  the  duties  in  the  tariff  shall  be  the 
maximum  duties,  so  long  as  the  Treaties 
with  foreijg;n  Powers  shiul  not  be  modi- 
fied, provides — 

''That  the  diiTerezice,  as  affainst  such  goods, of 
the  duties  therein  specified  Smil  not  be  increased 
rekUively  to  the  duties  on  the  like  goods  now 
levied  under  trealae9  existing  between  France 
and  any  third  Power." 
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This  dause,  if  it  meant  anything,  meant 
that  if  imder  now  subsisting  Treaties 
between  France  and  Austria  and  between 
France  and  England  there  were  duties 
of  2  and  3  per  cent  on  Austrian  and 
English  goods  respectively,  it  would  be 
open  to]  France  to  make  a  new  Treaty 
with  Austria  admitting  Austrian  goods 
at  1  per  cent,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
could  not  bo  compelled  to  admit  Ihiglish 
goods  at  less  than  2  per  cent.  What, 
then,  became  of  the  '^  most  favoured  na- 
tion "  clause  ?  Betuming  to  the  general 
question,  he  might  say  that  it  was  not 
from  any  wish  to  circumscribe  the  privi- 
leges of  that  House  that  he  expressed 
the  views  he  had  done ;  but  the  present 
Besolution  was,  in  his  opinion,  unneces- 
sary for  the  good  government  of  the 
country,  and  not  likely  to  increase  the 
prospects  of  peace  either  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe.  He  would  accordingly 
vote  against  it. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS:  The  hon. 
Member  for  Warrington  (Mr.  Bylands) 
in  his  very  able  speech,  said,  although 
he  did  not  think  that  all  the  Members 
of  that  House  would  go  along  with  him 
in  the  object  of  his  Motion,  nevertheless 
some  he  believed  would  sympathise  with 
him,  so  far  as  Commercifid  T^aties  wove 
concerned.  Now  he  (Lord  John  Man- 
ners) confessed  that,  so  far  as  the  hon. 
Member's  Motion  regarded  Commercial 
Treaties,  he  fully  sympathised  with  his 
views.  The  confession  just  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice)  that  the  House  of  C!ommons 
did  not  possess  the  same  power  over 
Commercial  Treaties  which  it  possessed 
50  or  100  years  ago,  might,  he  thought, 
be  taken  as  a  concession  to  the  views  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Warrington.  His 
(Lord  John  Manners)  objection  to  the 
present  system  under  which  Commercial 
Treaties  were  effected  was  that  it  mate- 
rially interfered  with  what  he  held  to 
be  the  undoubted  right  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  decide  upon  the  financial 
arrangements  of  this  country.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  that  the  House  of 
Commons  could  properly  consider  the 
provisions  of  the  Budget  annually  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  when  hon. 
Members  were  well  aware  that  whole 
classes  of  possible  sources  of  taxation 
were  removed  from  that  consideration. 
Last  night,  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westminster  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  asked 
the  Prime  Minister  if  Her  Miijesty's 
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OoTemment  had  any  intention  of  im- 
posing an  export  duty  on  coal,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  repued  that  the  new 
French  Treaty  contained  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  imposition  of  an  export  duly 
on  coal;   but  he  added  that  until  the 
Treaty  between  us  and  the  ZoUyerein, 
which  was  signed  in  1865  and  which  did 
contain  such  an  obligation,  had  expired, 
which  would  not  be  imtil  1877,  France, 
supposing  the  new  Treaty  to  be  ratified, 
could  daim  exemption  from  any  duty  on 
coal  under  the  ''  most  favoured  nation  " 
clause.     There  was  not  a  man  in  that 
House  who,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  country,  would  say,  when  the  Finan- 
cial Statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  came  to  be  considered,  that 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  imposing 
an  export  duty  on  coal  was  not  worthy 
of  discussion;  but  until  the  year  1877 
that  House  was  precluded  &om  consider- 
ing so  important  a  question.    The  noble 
Lord,  qualifying  the  concessions  that  he 
made,  proceeded  to  point  out  the  reason 
which,  in  his  opinion,  rendered  the  di- 
minished power  possessed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  of  less  practical  consequence 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.    He  said 
that  the  tendency  of  modem  commercial 
legislation  was  no  longer  to  impose  im- 
port duties  on  foreign  eurtides,  and. there- 
fore, though  the  House  of   Commons 
had  nominally  lost  its  power  in  that 
respect,  that  in  reality  it  had  only  lost 
the  shadow  of  its  power.    K  they  exa- 
mined the    Treaty  with    France    they 
would  find,  it  was  true,  very  few  duties 
retained  in  our  favour,  but  it  contained 
an  enormous  schedule  of  duties  imposed 
on  articles  imported  from  this  country 
into  France,  and  the  interests  of  those 
classes  to  whom  the  noble  Lord  referred 
might  be  most  deeply  prejudiced  by  the 
imposition  of  those  duties.    It  appeared 
to  iiim  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
a  perfect  right  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  year  un- 
imperilled  and  imimpeded  by  these  Com- 
mercial Treaties.     He  could  not  sup- 
port the  Motion  in  that  part  affecting 
Treaties  in  general.     The  forms  of  the 
House,  indeed,  prevented  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ^om  putting  the  Motion  for  its 
acceptance;    out  he  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  his  sympathy  with  that 
portion  of  it  which  referred  to  Commer- 
cial Treaties  with  foreign  Powers. 

Me.  GLADSTONE:   I  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House 


to  pursue  this  conversation  into  a  debate 
upon  a  scale  which,  I  must  submit,  would 
be  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  debate  or  conversation  that 
has  taken  place  has  been  conducted  with 
ffreat  ability,  and  in  particular  I  feel  in- 
debted to  my  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Calne  (Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice) 
for  his  able  speech,  in  which  he  has 
given  us  the  benefit  of  those  real  his- 
torical studies  that  can  never  be  too 
sedulously  pursued  by  Members  of  this 
House,  especially  by  &ose  who  take  part 
in  forei&;n  affairs,  if  they  wish  to  make 
their  talents  useful  to  their  countiy. 
There  have,  however,  been  several  points 
on  which  appeals  have  been  made  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  it  seems  to 
me  right  that  the  debate  should  not  last 
any  longer  without  a  declaration  on  our 

Sart.  The  noble  Lord  who  has  just  sat 
own  (Lord  John  Manners)  has  essentially 
altered  the  nature  of  the  issue — ^if,  in- 
deed, issue  it  CGm  be  called — where  there 
is  neither  a  division  in  prospect  nor  even 
a  Motion  before  the  House.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Coventiy  (Mr. 
Staveley  Hill)  in  his  zeal  seconded 
what  he  called  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Warrington  (Mr. 
Bylands) ;  but  though  it  was  true  in  the 
spirit  in  which  he  spoke,  it  was  not  cor- 
rect in  the  actual  position  of  the  question 
before  the  House.  The  question,  as  it 
is  raised  by  the  noble  Loid  opposite,  is 
really  and  entirely  a  different  question 
from  that  which  is  before  the  House. 
My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  War- 
rinfi^n  (Mr.  Bylands)  has  proposed, 
unoer  what  I  may  call  adverse  circum- 
stances, not,  indeed,  to  empty  benches, 
but  to  a  thin  House,  and  without  the 
opportunity  of  testing  by  Motion,  the 
largest  Constitutional  change  which  of 
late  years  has  been  submitted  to  the 
House.  No  doubt  my  hon.  Friend  has 
been  already  complimented  on  the  ability 
of  his  speech,  and  he  has  shown  no  want 
of  courage  in  the  course  he  has  adopted. 
But  the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Edmona  Fitzmaurice)  is  of  a  much  more 
limited  character.  With  respect  to  our 
Commercial  Treaties,  it  has  happened 
de  facto  that  for  the  most  part  Parliament 
has  intervened  up  to  this  time.  Indeed, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  a 
Commercial  Treaty  has  been  made  by 
the  Executive  Government  having  im- 
portant consequences  as  regards  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  when 
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Parliament  lias  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  intervening.  The  noble  Lord  mil 
permit  me  to  point  out  that  I  think  he 
has  fallen  into  an  error  in  the  single  in- 
stance he  has  quoted  of  the  prohibition 
by  Treaty  of  an  export  duty  on  coal.  On 
that  single  instance  the  noble  Lord 
founded  the  sort  of  general  proposition 
that  in  consequence  of  the  system  in 
which  we  live  it  happens  that  behind 
the  back  of  Parliament  important  soiirces 
of  possible  Beyenue  are  closed  by  the 
act  of  the  Executive  at  its  own  discre- 
tion. But  this  is  not  the  case,  because 
the  Treaties  in  force  which  preclude  our 
laying  an  export  duty  on  coal  are  Treaties 
copied  from  the  very  same  provisions 
into  which  we  had  entered  with  the  full 
assent  of  Parliament.  The  origin  of  this 
prohibition  of  an  export  duty  on  coal  is 
in  the  Treaty  of  1860  between  this  coun- 
try and  France.  The  noble  Lord  and 
others,  who  took  part  in  the  debates  at 
that  period,  know  that  the  Treaty  was 
contingent  on  the  assent  of  Parliament, 
and  that  all  parts  of  it  were  discussed  in 
this  House  at  g^at  length.  Indeed,  it 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  Session  of 
1860.  Li  those  discussions  Parliament 
either  actively  or  tacitly  gave  its  assent 
to  the  principle  on  which  we  had  acted 
of  renouncing  the  export  duty  on  coal ; 
and  therefore  it  was  on  that  principle, 
approved  of  by  Parliament,  that  the  Go- 
vernment acted,  and  extended  it  to  Aus- 
tria and  the  Zollverein.  If  the  proposal 
is  made  to  limit  the  Prerogative  of 
the  Crown  with  respect  to  Commercial 
Treaties  alone  I  should  consider  it  a 
matter  of  such  vast  importance  as  to  de- 
serve separate. and  careful  discussion. 
The  main  elements  of  difficulty  which 
attach  to  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Warrington  do  not  at- 
tach themselves,  or  only  in  a  minor  de- 
gree, to  the  more  limited  proposal  of  the 
noble  Lord.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
reserve  the  freedom  of  my  own  judg- 
ment, and  of  the  judgment  of  the  Gb- 
vemment,  with  respect  to  it,  and  must 
not  be  supposed  in  any  way  to  compro- 
mise either  myself  or  mem  with  reelect 
to  it.  But  the  question  we  have  before 
us  is  the  very  large  one  raised  by  my 
hon.  Friend  me  Member  for  Warrington, 
on  which  I  understand  the  noble  Lord 
^posite  to  part  company  with  my  hon. 
friend  when  they  have  disposed  of  that 
portion  of  the  subject  relating  to  Com- 
mercial Treaties  alone.    On  the  broader 
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question  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  to 
the  House,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  even 
in  the  mind  of  the  Mover  of  the  Motion 
it  has  received  the  amplitude  of  con- 
sideration which  it  deserves  in  all  its 
aspects.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Coventry  thought  objection  could  be 
only  taken  to  the  Motion  on  two  rounds 
— tiie  dignity  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, and  the  inconvenience  which 
might  arise  to  the  negotiators  them- 
selves if  the  Motion  were  adopted.  As 
regards  the  first  of  these  objections,  I 
certainly,  for  one,  shall  not  attack  it.  I 
do  not  feel  embarrassed  by  any  consider- 
ation of  dignity  in  the  matter ;  and  on 
the  part  of  the  Gk>vemment  generally 
and  of  the  Crown  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  dignity  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, and  even  of  the  Crown,  consists 
in  having  that  arrangement  of  public 
business,  and  that  judicious  distribu- 
tion of  duty  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  powers  which  best  promotes 
the  interests  of  the  country.  With 
respect  to  the  argument  of  utility,  with 
which  the  noble  Lord  proceeded  to 
deal,  I  must  confess  I  differ  from  him. 
He  said  we  must  have  some  stronger 
argument  in  order  to  overthrow  the 
Motion  than  the  arg^ument  derived  from, 
the  inconvenience  which  the  Motion 
would  import  into  negotiations.  I  do 
think,  if  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the 
success  of  negotiation  is  a  thing  entirely 
immaterial,  and  that,  if  approval  of  the 
Motion  would  be  fatal  to  me  successful 
conduct  of  negotiation,  that  woidd  do 
nothing  towards  making  out  the  case 
against  it — if  that  position  is  to  be 
assumed,  I  confess  I  am  in  despair,  be- 
cause my  objections  to  the  Motion  are  of 
a  practical  character.  Dealing  with  a 
subject  of  a  practical  character,  on 
pohtical  groimds,  I  really  cannot  con- 
ceive that  the  House  would  for  a  moment 
hesitate  as  to  the  conclusion  at  which  it 
must  arrive.  With  re^>ect  to  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  with  !^ance,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  House  expressing 
its  opinion  at  this  moment.  If  the 
House  is  disposed  to  think  that,  upon 
the  whole,  we  have  done  wrong  in  sign- 
ing that  Treaty,  the  House  is  perfectiy 
free  to  express  that  opinion,  and  it  is 
liable  to  no  imputation  of  breach  of 
faith.  But  look  at  the  difficulty  in  which 
we  are  placed.  My  hon.  Friend  seems 
to  doubt  on  the  whole  the  expediency  of 
that  Treaty,  and  he,  doubting  it,  and 
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stating  some  of  the  arguments  against 
it,  the  only  course  open  to  the  Gk)Tem- 
ment  would  be  to  defend  the  Treaty.  I 
cannot  meet  my  hon.  Friend — ^I  frankly 
own  I  am  not  prepared  at  the  present 
moment  to  enter  upon  a  defence  of  the 
Treaty,  because  I  tmnk  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  public  interests.  I  wish 
for  the  Treaty ;  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  nothing  which  might  imperil  the  safe 
arriyal  of  the  Treaty  at  its  conclusion 
and  ratification.  I  think  an  argument 
in  this  House  upon  the  merits  of  the 
Treaty,  which  might  produce  abroad 
exaggerated  apprehensions  and  esti- 
matos,  either  in  one  sense  or  the  other, 
miffht  veiy  possibly  tend  to  perplex  and 
embairass  discussion  in  France.  K 
there  is  to  be  discussion,  it  ought  to  be 
unnrejudiced,  impartial,  and  spontaneous 
— denyed  from  fVench  impressions  and 
informations,  and  not  m)m  English 
opinions  and  telegraphed  reports  of  what 
may  be  said  here.  I  am  unwilling  to 
expose  the  public  interests  in  this  way. 
Tms,  on  a  small  scale,  iUustrates  the 
difficulty  which  would  arise  in  these 
cases,  though  as  regards  information 
there  can  be  no  difficulty.  I  will  make 
a  short  statement  on  pomts  upon  which 
appeals  have  been  made  to  me,  and  with 
re^>ect  to  which  I  can  do  so  without 
injury.  My  hon.  Friend  is  imder  the 
impression  that  we  are  at'ting  in  support 
of  the  Gk)Yemment  of  M.  Thiers.  We 
are  neither  the  Mends  nor  the  ^ponents 
of  any  particular  minister  or  Executive 
Gk)Temment  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Our  business  is  to  maintain  the  Mendly 
relations  of  this  country  with  all  other 
nations ;  and  if  we  are  to  do  this  we 
must  sedulously  abstain  from  interference 
with  regard  to  forms  of  Gtovemment  or 
the  persons  who  occupy  the  post  of 
power.  But  my  hon.  Friend  is  under  a 
misapprehension.  He  says  truly  that 
M.  Miiers  has  been  a  Protectionist 
statesman,  and  is  imbued  with  those 
doctrines  which  my  hon.  Friend  and  I 
belieye  are  profoimdly  erroneous  and 
exdusively  mischieTOus,  and  that  is  quite 
true.  Moreover,  we  go  a  little  beyond 
the  objection  to  protection.  We  are 
agreed  that  it  is  a  most  mischievous 
policy,  even  though  it  need  not  involve 
the  principle  of  protection,  to  tax  the 
raw  material  of  manufacture.  But  in  this 
matter  we  have  not  been  dealing  with 
the  Executive  Oovemment  alone;  we 
have  been  dealing  with  the   French 


nation  speaking  through  its  authorised 
representatiyes.  Untu  it  had  spoken 
we  maintained  great  reserve.  The  first 
propositions  of  the  French  Government 
were  not  entertained  by  us,  as  will  be 
recollected  from  the  discussions  which 
were  held  last  Session ;  and  in  the  montii 
of  July  last  year  the  French  Assembly 
passed  a  law  which  involved  and  applied 
largely  the  principle  of  the  taxation  of 
raw  materials.  I  am  not  able  to  convey 
the  notion  that  that  produced  any  change 
in  our  view  of  the  policy  or  the  impolicy 
of  the  matter ;  but  it  did  for  the  attitude 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  transaction 
— ^namely,  that  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  French  nation;  cmd 
after  the  Act  had  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Assembly  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  overlook  &e  fact  that  the  French 
nation  had  actually  spoken.  In  reply 
to  the  questions  of  my  noble  Friend 
(Lord  £dmond  Fitzmaurice)  I  have  to 
say  that  what  both  parties  understand  as 
to  the  application  of  the  compensatory 
duties  is  this — the  compensatory  duties 
upon  manufactured  goods  and  the  duties 
upon  raw  material  will  become  appli- 
cable together,  and  not  one  before  the 
other,  and  they  will  become  applicable 
to  the  imports  from  this  oountir  without 
becoming  of  necessity  applicable  to  im- 
ports from  those  coimtries  with  which 
France  is  imder  certain  Treaty  engage- 
ments, for  a  limited  time,  that  may  pre- 
vent it.  That  is  the  state  of  the  case 
as  regards  differential  duties.  Then  my 
noble  Friend  did  not  imderstand  the 
stipulation  in  the  Treaty  that  there  was 
to  be  no  augmentation  of  the  difference 
against  us — namely,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  duties  which  France  is  now 
stipulating  to  levy  upon  our  goods, 
ana  the  duties  which  by  the  present 
Treaty  with  Austria  she  is  bound  to  levy 
as  a  maximum  upon  Austrian  goods. 
The  meaning  of  that  stipulation  I 
will  illustrate  by  a  supposititious  case. 
Suppose  there  is  a  particular  article  on 
which,  by  her  Treaty  with  Austria, 
France  may  levy  a  tax  of  4/.  Suppose 
we  agree  by  this  Treaty  that  on  tiiie 
corresponding  British  article  she  may 
levy  a  tax  of  5/  She  is  free  under  the 
Treaty  with  Austria  to  reduce  her  tax 
upon  Austrian  goods,  say,  from  4/.  to 
2/.,  but  she  may  not  do  that  without  at 
the  same  time  reducing  her  tax  upon 
British  goods  from  5/.  to  3/.  The  words 
in  the  Treaty  have  reference  to  possible 
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rednotioii  of  duties,  and  they  are  in- 
tended to  provide  a  guarantee,  which,  I 
think,  is  necessary  and  effectual,  that 
that  reduction  should  not  be  the  means 
of  increasing  any  disadyantage  under 
which  for  a  time  we  may  be  obliged  to 
stand.  [Lord  Edmoitd  f^ZMAUEiOE,  in- 
terrupting, asked  a  question  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ''  favoured  nation  "  clause.] 
I  apprehend  the  answer  to  the  question 
would  be  fotmd  in  this :  the  most  ''  fa- 
voured nation  "  clause  is  enacted  in  this 
instrument,  and,  being  enacted  in  it,  I 
apprehend  it  is  subject  to  the  limitations 
THuch  the  instrument  itself  contains.  In 
bringing  forward  the  Motion,  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Warrington 
ought  to  have  laid  a  very  broad  ground, 
largely  illustrated  by  cases  of  admitted 
inconvenience  arising  out  of  the  present 
system,  in  order  to  warrant  him  in  re- 
commending the  enormous  change  he 
wants  us  to  adopt.  He  has  only  re^rred 
to  the  Treaty  with  France,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  I  feel  myself  precluded  from 
discussing  on  the  merits,  and  to  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  with  regard  to 
which  he  makes  assertions,  which  may 
be  true  or  not,  but  which  for  the  pre- 
sent are  really  assumptions  only.  He 
says  that,  if  this  Treaty  had  only  been 
a  proper  time  before  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  it  would  have  been  of  a 
different  character.  K  the  two  Houses 
contain  men  of  the  transcendental  ability 
which  the  hon.  Member  indicated,  it  is 
a  pity  they  do  not  put  them  into  the 
Executive  Government.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  business  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  get  the  best  men  they  can 
to  cany  on  the  Government  of  the  coim- 
try.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Coventry  (Mr.  Staveley  Hill)  does  not 
doubt  that  we  could  have  made  a  better 
Treaty  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  I, 
for  one,  do  not  doubt  it  at  all ;  we  could 
have  made  what  we  should  think  a  much 
better  Treaty  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  I  will  go  further,  and  say  we  could 
have  done  so  in  the  Cabinet.  But  then 
the  question  is — Would  the  Americans 
have  amed  to  it?  There  is  the  diffi- 
culty. In  these  negotiations  there  are 
two  to  the  bargain,  and  the  question  is — 
Do  vou  intend  to  meet  the  other  side, 
or  do  you  not?  As  all  the  ideas  of 
youth  and  poetry  eet  dreadfully  injured 
by  the  friction  and  attrition  of  practical 
life,  so  generally,  in  matters  of  covenant 
and  bargain,  that  which  one  party  has 
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set  before  his  mind  as  desirable  to 
attain,  has  to  be  modified  before  he  can 
bring  his  ideas  into  the  consonance  of 
other  men  whom  he  has  to  meet.  That 
is  the  secret  of  this  difficulty,  and  a  great 
difficulty  it  is.  The  question,  as  I  have 
said,  is  too  large  to  attempt  to  discuss 
it  now.  It  goes  really  to  the  root  of 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
Prerogative  of  the  Grown ;  and  in  unng 
that  phrase  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  I 
intend  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  be- 
tween the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  and 
the  power  of  Parliament.  All  that  is 
meant  by  that  Prerogative  is  the  prac- 
tical division  which  it  is  necessary  to 
make  between  the  duties  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  duties  of  the  legislative 
power.  I  will  not  attempt  to  argue  this 
vast  question  in  fall ;  I  will  only  point 
out  a  few  consideralions  relating  to  it. 
First  of  all,  I  will  say,  whenever  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  country  ran 
a  risk  of  being  injured,  in  every  instance 
there  has  been  ample  provision  for  as- 
certaining the  mind  of  Parliament.  I 
do  not  beg  the  question  as  to  the  pre- 
sent French  Treaiy.  I  look  upon  ^at 
as  suspended,  although,  of  course,  if  an 
hon.  Member  thought  it  his  duly  to  make 
a  Motion  to  prevent  its  ratification,  it 
would  be  our  duiy,  whether  we  liked  it 
or  not,  to  discuss  the  question.  The 
House  of  Commons  does  enjoy  real 
power ;  and,  that  it  should  enjoy  all  the 
power  which  the  hon.  Member  may  na- 
turally desire,  is  a  matter  which  may 
present  itself  to  the  minds  of  some  as 
a  simple  one  and  free  frt)m  difficulty ; 
but  if  negotiation  is  one  of  the  most 
anxious  and  difficult  duties  which  the 
Gk>vemment  have  to  perform  tmder  the 
complications  which  now  exist,  it  would 
be  still  more  anxious  and  difficult  if 
those  complications  were  multiplied.  To 
one  point  I  will  address  myself  with 
rather  more  fulness,  because  I  think  it 
really  the  foundation  on  which  my  hon. 
Friend  and  others  erect,  not  logically, 
but  practically,  the  arg^nment  they  make 
and  the  proposition  they  wish  us  to 
adopt — ^it  IS  the  precedent  of  Ihe  United 
States.  They  think  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  you 
have  an  instance  of  a  provision  wisely 
made  and  which  gives  a  new  guarantee 
for  the  safe  maintenance  of  the  interests 
of  the  country ;  and  they  wi^  to  have 
something  of  the  same  land  in  relation 
to  our  own  Qovemment  andParliament* 
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Now,  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  say,  with  all 
possible  respect  for  American  institutions 
— ^not  scrupling  to  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  no  instrument  was 
ever  drawn  by  human  skill  and  sagacity 
— ^but  drawing  a  wide  distinction  be- 
tween Constitutions  made  and  Constitu- 
tions that  have  srown — I  say  no  Consti- 
tution was  ever  drawn  by  man  that  shows 
equal  sagacity  wi&  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.    Therefore,  I  do  not 
undervalue  at  all  the  excellence  that 
there  may  be,  for  the  interests  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Ihe  Jtrovision  which  reserves  to 
the  Senate  a  very  large  power  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  negotiations ;  but  with- 
out hesitation  I  propound  these  pro- 
positions— ^first  of  all,   as  far  as  poli- 
tical Treaties   are   concerned,  the  con- 
dition   of  America   is    quite   different 
from  that  of  a  Power  which  forms  one 
of  the  European  family  of  nations.  Ame- 
rica is,  as  it  were,  remote  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  that  remoteness  ex- 
empts and  liberates  her  from  many  of 
the  complications  that  attach  to  other 
countries  merely  united  as  members  of 
the  European  feunily.    Secondly,  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  thought  disrespectM  to 
America  if  I  say,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  that  whatever  benefit  America 
derives  from,  that  provision  in  regard  to 
the  Senate  is  purchased  by  a  very  con- 
siderable inconvenience  to  the  Powers 
with  whom  ne^tiations  are  conducted. 
It  both  compbcates  and  weakens  the 
action  of  the  American  Gk>vemment.    It 
would  be  invidious  to  refer  to  particu- 
lars ;  but  that  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
observation  and  experience  have  led  my 
mind.    And  what  I  wish  specially  to 
point  out  is  this — ^that  the  precedent  of 
the  American  Senate  is  totally  inappli- 
cable to  this  country.   If  you  could  have 
it  to-morrow,  you  would  not  take  it ;  for 
what  is  the  precedent  of  the  Senate? 
It  means  this — that  one  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Houses  of  America  has  a  Committee 
on  Foreign  Belations,  and  acts  itseK 
with  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  and  that 
in  all  critical    and   important    action, 
when  it  proceeds  to  deal  with  that  great 
branch  of  its  functions,  it  proceeds  to  do 
so  in  secret.    Now,  does  my  hon.  Friend 
propose  that  this  House  shall  proceed  in 
secret  to  check  the  details  of  negotia- 
tions f    That  would  be  impossible.    But 
does  my  hon.  Friend  think  this  House 
would  consider  it  an  improvement  upon 
the  present  state  of  xnatters  if  you  were 


to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Foreign  Be- 
lations,  and  that  Committee  were   to 
meet  in  secret  to  check  the  action  of  the 
Executive  Government  with  regard  to 
the  forms  of  Treaties  ?    But  we  are  not 
the  only  parties  concerned.      There  is 
the  House  of  Lords.    They  would  have 
the  same  power  as  ourselves ;  they  must 
have    anoibher   Committee,  meeting   in 
secret ;  and  these  two  Committees  meet- 
ing in  secret  are  to  exercise  the  ultimate 
power  of  control  over  the  responsible 
Executive,  the  members  of  these  Com- 
mittees being  of  necessity  comparatively 
irresponsible  ;    and  that  is  to  be  the 
great  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of 
me  interests  of  the  people.     Sir,  I  think 
my  hon.  Friend  has  not  taken  a  just 
measure  of  the  real  and  enormous  diffi- 
culties involved  in  this  matter.   My  hon. 
Friend  did  indeed  refer  to  the  expedient 
of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses, 
which,  he  thought,  might  perhaps  get 
over  any  of  the  difficulties  ne  foresaw. 
My  hon.  Friend  has  been  complimented 
for  his  ability  and  his  courage ;   I  must 
compliment  him  also  for  his  tactics — he 
has  been  wise  in  adhering  to  generalities, 
and  avoiding  particulars.     He  has  pro- 
duced a  principle,  not  a  plan.  He  wants 
to  commit  us  to  his  views,  and  commit 
us  blindfold.     He  makes  the  proposal 
of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses. 
I  can  understand  a  proposal  to  have  a 
Joint  Committee,  to  bring  their  energies 
into  one  common  stock  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Bailway  Bills — ^that  these  Bills 
should  go  before  one  Committee,  and 
not  before  two.    I  think  it  a  proof  of 
our  folly  that  for  20  years  we  have  not 
adopted  that  plan ;  but  as  to  a  Joint 
Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons,  which 
is  on  behalf  of  both  and  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  England  to  exercise  an  ulti- 
mate judgment  and  control  in  respect  to 
the  formation  of  Treaties  with  foreign 
Powers,  I  must  confess  I  have  no  such 
exaggerated  faith  in  Joint  Committees 
as  my  hon.  Friend  appears  to  entertain ; 
and  until  he  is  prepared  to  give  some 
body  and  form  to  the  dreamy  proposition 
he  has  laid  before  us,  I  must  stoutly 
refuse  to  accompany  him  in  the  path  in 
which  he  would  lead  us.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  discussion  much  fur- 
ther ;   but  tibe  proposition  he  wishes  us 
to  coimtenance  goes  far  beyond  what  is 
contemplated — ^it  goes    to    Treaties  of 
Peace.    In  Ihe  midst  of  the  agonies  of 
war,  while  the  whole  energies  of  the 
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GoTenunent  were  en^ged  in  devising 
the  conditions  of  a  T^ty  of  Peace, 
even  Hien  the  stem  and  iron  will  of  my 
hon.  Friend  is  determined  to  restrain 
their  discretion,  for  fear  of  accidents, 
and  would  compel  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  it 
might  be  from  the  camp,  to  come  before 
this  House  possibly  in  the  midst  of  its 
recess  in  the  autumn,  or  during  the 
Easter  or  Whitsuntide  holidays.    I  do 
not  think  this  proposal  has  yet  attained 
to  such  a  state  of  health  and  vigour  as 
to  be  able  to  bear  more  serious  treat- 
ment. I  do  not  know  that  it  is  desirable 
to  discuss  it  to-night.    I  do  not  make 
light  of  the  difficulty  my  hon.  Friend 
feels ;  I  do  not  say  the  responsibility  of 
Government  as  to  errors  m  diplomatic 
negotiations  should  entirely  satisfy  the 
mind  of  my  hon.    Friend;    but  I  do 
humbly  think  that  the  changes  that  are 
contemplated    should    not    be    lightly 
entertamed ;  they  must  be  strictly  and 
constitutionally  examined.      We   must 
not  commit  ourselves  to  the  principle  of 
change  till  we  see  our  way  to  a  practical 
arrangement ;   and  as  my  hon.  Friend 
has  not  succeeded  in  any  decree  in  open- 
ing such  a  path,  considenn^  the  im- 
portant calls  upon  us,  we  shall  do  better 
by  pursuing    our  ordinary   avocations 
rather  than  be  beguiled  and  inveigled 
by  his  speculations   to  take  a  course 
which    might   lead  to  great  practical 
inconvenience. 

Sm  WILFRID  LAWSON  said,  his 
expectation  of  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Prime  Minister  had  been  fully  real- 
ized, for  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
said  all  he  possibly  could  say  against 
his  hon.  Friend's  Motion,  but  some  of 
his  arguments  were  not  very  convincing. 
He  was  surprised  to  hear  his  right  hon. 
Friend  say  that  the  discussion  of  the 
French  Treaty  in  that  House  might  be 
injurious  to  France.  [Mr.  Gladstone  : 
I  said  "  injurious  to  public  interests."] 
His  right  hon.  Friend  did  not  say  whe- 
ther he  alluded  to  France  or  England ; 
but  as  to  France  it  was  well  known  that 
no  public  discussion  coidd  take  place 
there.  It  was  said  a  Treaty  mignt  be 
urgent,  and  Parliament  might  not  be 
sitting ;  but  if  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
least  importance.  Parliament  might  be 
caJled  together  to  discuss  it.  He  thought 
his  hon.  Friend  had  been  fortunate  in 
Uiat  he  consented  last  year  to  postpone 
his  Motion,  at  the  request  of  the  Piime 
Minister,  while  the  T^ty  of  Washing- 
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ton  was  under  discussion,  because  the 
restdts  of  the  proceedings  with  regard 
to  the  Treaiy  went  to  show  that  his  hon. 
Friend  was  right  in  the  view  he  enter- 
tained on  this  subject.     One  fact  was 
worth  many  arguments ;  and  what  was 
the  fact  ?    Our  cousins  across  the  water 
were  a  great  deal  sharper  than  we  were. 
They  referred  the  Treaty  to  the  Senate, 
and  they  made  a  much  better  bargain 
than  we  did  because  the  Government 
did  not  take  the  House  of  Commons 
into  council  with  them.    There  was  an 
old  and  true  saying  which  applied  in 
this  case,  that  '*  Where  there  is  mystery 
there  is  mischief."     It  had  been  said 
to-night — and  it  was  always  said  when 
this   question  was  brought  before  the 
House — that  the  Ministry  are  respon- 
sible to  Parliament  for  what  is  done. 
It  was  perfectly  true  that  the  House 
had  a  great  deal  of  power  if  it  chose  to 
exercise  it;  but  as  a  matter  of  feust  it 
was  very  slow  to  do  so.    It  was  very 
seldom  now-a-days  that  Parliament  cutoff 
the  head  of  a  Minister.    A  Yote  of  Cen- 
sure on  a  (Jovemment  was  a  very  serious 
matter,  because  it  upset  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  an  industrial  countiy  like  this. 
Therefore,  when  you  said — "  Oh,  the 
Ministry  are  responsible  in  the  end," 
you  merely  evaded  the  point,  because 
you  spoke  of  a  remedy  which  in  practice 
was  hardly  applicable.    When  a  Treaty 
was  being  made   the  practice  was  to 
bring  arguments  forwaid  to  try  to  pre- 
vent Paniament  from  discussing  it.    In 
the  preliminary  stages,   when    anyone 
got  up  to  object,  he  was  told  by  the 
powers  that  be — '*You  are  too  soon." 
If  he  rose  at  a  later  period,  it  was  said — 
**  Don't  bring  forward  the  subject,  or 
you  will  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations,  which  are  going  on  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner."     If   an 
hon.  Member  got  up  in  his  place  months 
after  all  was  concluded,  then  the  lan- 
guage was — **  Oh,  you  are  wasting  the 
time  of  the  House,  for  all  is  over."    Be- 
sides Treaties  of  Commerce,  which  in 
time  came  to  a  conclusion,  there  were 
Treaties  of  Guarantee,  which  were  in- 
terminable, and  these  it  was  most  im- 
portant should  be  discussed.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr.  Disraeli)  said   vexy 
truly,  in  a  great  speech  that  he  made 
last  spring,  tnat  our  relations  with  other 
counmes  were  the  most  important  part 
of  politics;  that  there  was  nothing  which 
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80  mooh  inflaenoed  tazationi  or  whioh  so 
much  affected  the  industry  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  people.  It  was  most  desi- 
rable that  such  Treatiesshould  bebrought 
xmder  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Galne 
(Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurioe)  alluded  to 
a  Motion  which  he  (Sir  WUmd  Lawson) 
made  last  year,  and  said  that  he  wanted 
the  Gk)Temment  to  get  out  of  those 
Treaties  of  Guarantee.  But  what  he 
wanted  the  Gtovemment  to  do,  was  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  see  whether 
we  could  not  withdraw  from  them  after 
due  notice  to  the  parties  concerned. 
With  regard  to  these  Treaties,  the  mat- 
ter seemed  to  be  this.  We  told  certain 
foreign  countries  we  would  employ  our 
power  and  influence  to  protect  mem. 
When  the  time  for  action  came,  we 
were  told  that  if  public  opinion  was 
against  it  there  was  no  objection  to  the 
Treaty  not  being  carried  out.  Li  that 
case  we  deluded  the  people  of  the  coim- 
try  to  which  we  had  given  the  guaran- 
tee. In  another  case  we  might  be  de- 
luded ourselyes,  because  we  might  haye 
an  unscrupulous  Minister,  who  might 
come  down  and  say — "There,  you  are 
bound  to  go  to  war,''  knowing  all  the 
time  we  were  not  so  bound.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Oalne  had  said 
that  no  Gk)yemment  now  would  make 
such  a  Treaty.  But  that  was  not  so, 
because  in  1870,  when  war  was  about  to 
break  out  between  France  and  Germany, 
a  Treaiy  of  Guarantee  was  entered  into  on 
behalf  of  Belgium  by  the  present  Prime 
Minister.  Tmtt  Treaty  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion, a  most  mischieyous  one,  because 
it  gaye  the  people  of  this  country  the 
idea  that  they  were  bound  in  honour  to 
fight  for  Belgium,  and  he  could  trace  to 
t^t  feeling  a  great  deal  of  that  extra- 
vagant expenditure  from  which  we  were 
now  suffering,  and  which  would  pro- 
bably form  a  subject  of  discussion  mcmy 
times  this  Session.  It  might  be  scdd 
that  danger  would  be  incurred  by  laying 
the  subject-matter  of  Treaties  before  the 
House.  But  it  might  be  very  important 
to  call  this  House  into  ooimcil,  because 
when  you  legislated  in  a  hurry  you  might 
legislate  in  a  panic,  and  there  could  not 
be  a  greater  evil  than  panic  legislation. 
But  when  panic  legislation  arose,  there 
would  always  be  found  two  or  three  men 
who  would  stand  up  and  say  all  that 
could  be  said  against  a  policy  which, 
though  popular,  might  be  dangerous. 

YOL.  COXIV.  [thibd  sbries.] 


He  should  be  glad  to  see  the  principle 
of  his  hon.  Friend's  Motion  affirmed  by 
the  House— namely,  that  it  was  its  duty 
to  criticiBe  and  deliberate  upon  all  those 
public  negotiations  which  ought  to  be 
made   wholly  in   the   interest   of  the 

people.    

Me.  NEWDEGATE:  Sir,  I  con- 
gratulate Her  Majesty's  Government 
upon  their  having  fulfilled  to-night 
the  engagement  they  entered  into  in 
1871,  when,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  Committee,  the  unofficial 
Members  of  this  House  yielded  on 
Thursday  to  the  Gbvemment,  on  con- 
dition that  they  always  placed  Supply 
first  upon  the  Business  Paper  on  Friday 
afbemoons  and  kept  a  House.  I  am 
truly  glad  that  the  Government  have 
fulfillcNi  that  pledge ;  and  now  I  would 
advert  for  a  few  moments  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Motion,  which  has  been 
introduced  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Warrington  (Mr.  Bylands).  I  folly 
admit  the  justice  of  the  general  objec- 
tions urged  to  that  Motion  bv  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  em- 
powering this  House  to  relieve  the 
Government  from  the  responsibility  of 
negotiating  Treaties  in  general;  but 
there  is  one  species  of  Treaty  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  this 
general  category — ^I  mean  Commercial 
Treaties,  which  are  again  coming  into 
fashion,  and  of  one  oi  whioh  we  have 
received  a  copy  this  morning ;  the  Treaty 
at  present  in  process  of  settlement  be- 
tween France  and  England.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  dwell  upon  the  contents  of 
that  Treaty,  because  I  have  not  had 
time  to  read  it,  and  I  think  that  the 
moment  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Warrington  has  chosen  to  bring  on  his 
Motion  is  unfortunate  in  this  respect. 
If  the  hon.  Member  had  confinea  his 
proposal  to  Commercial  Treaties,  he 
would  have  foimd  in  me  a  most  ardent 
supporter,  because  I  have  a  deep  and 

?ainftd  recollection  of  the  Commercial 
■reaty  of  1860.  Under  that  Treaiy, 
notwithstanding  all  the  assurances  which 
were  given  to  this  House,  those  of  my 
constikients  who  are  engaged  in  the 
ribbon  trade  were  most  severely  sacri- 
ficed, and  I  find  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Birmingham  alluding  to  the 
Treaty  now  under  negotiation  somewhat 
after  this  manner.  I  need  not  quote  the 
words;  but,  after  expressing  their  satis- 
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faction  at  having  warded  off  £rom  some 
of  the  metal  iarades  the  imposition  of 
duties  in  France  in  a  manner  that  would 
have    been   highly  injurious   to  those 
trades,  they  proceed  to  admit  that  this 
Treaty  must  Dear  heavily  upon  the  tex- 
tile fabrics  of  this  coimtiy.    1  remember 
that  in  1860  the  people  of  Birmingham 
were  induced  to  believe  that  the  people 
of  Ooventiy  and  of  that  district  were 
alarmed  without  a  cause ;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  they  saw  the  distress,  which 
was  consequent  upon  the  operation  of 
that  Treaty.    I  was  Chairman  of  the 
Belief  Committee,  and  I  remember  the 
morning  when  I    and  the   committee 
found  ourselves  with  22,000  persons  to 
relieve  beyond  the  capacity  or  the  Poor 
Law.    I  remember  that  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Prime  Minister  contributed  to 
relieve  that  distress ;  and,  with  all  these 
recollections  still  upon  me,  the  House 
will  forgive  me  if  Ipress  upon  its  atten- 
tion  that   these    Commercial    Treaties 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  category  of 
Treaties,   the  negotiation  and  arrange- 
ment of  which  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  conducted  solely  by  the  Government, 
and  on  the  responsibiliiy  of  the  Gk>vem- 
ment.    Because  what  happened  in  1 860  ? 
Two  or  three  of  the  manufacturing  inte- 
rests of  this  coimtry  were   absolutely 
sacrificed  to  considerations  of  general 
policy.     Now,  Sir,  I  think  that  that  is  a 
hardship,   a  grievous  injustice,  which 
Parliament  ought  to  interfere  to  pre- 
vent.   There  is  another  consideration. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  duties  of 
this  ooimtry  cannot  be  altered  without 
the  intervention  of  this  House,  and  that 
therefore  the  alteration  of  our  duties 
involved  in  or  consequent  upon  a  Com- 
mercial Treaty  must  bring  the  Treaty 
itself  before  this  House;  but  in  what 
way  does  this  question  come  before  us 
when  thus  submitted  to  the  House  ?    In 
1860  I  objected  to  the  removal  of  the 
duties  which  guarded  in  some  degree 
the  interests  of  the  silk  trade,  consider- 
ing that  France  had  still  the  power  of 
returning  her  high  duties,  and  tnat  there 
was    a   manifest  want   of  reciprocity. 
Well,  how  was  I  met?    In  this  way — 
'*  We,  the  Government  of  this  country, 
have  agreed  with  the  Government  of 
France  that  the  duties  of  France  shall 
be  high,  and   that  the   import  duties 
which  are  levied  in  England  shall  be 
abolished ;  if  you  object  to  this  arrange- 
ment, you  take  the  responsibility;  me 
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House  takes  the  responsibility  of  a  rup- 
ture with  France;  we  warn  you  that 
unless  the  duties  which  are  levied  in 
this  coimtry  are  sacrificed,  you  entail 
the  danger  of  a  rupture  wiw  France.'' 
Now,  I  ask,  is  that  a  fair  position  in 
which  this  House  ought  to  be  placed  ? 
That  the  House  must  abandon  its  pecu* 
liar  function  as  guardian  of  the  finance 
and  revenue  of  the  country ;  and  why  ? 
Because  the  Government  of  the  day  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  a  foreign 
Government  to  alter  our  financial  ar- 
rangements, not  for  a  year,  but  for  a 
period  of  10  years  in  tMs  case.  I  ask, 
then,  whether  that  is  not  a  sacrifice  of 
the  liberty  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
whether  that  is  not  an  interference  by 
the  Gt>vemment  with  our  special  duty, 
Gmd  this  in  concurrence  with  the  action 
of  a  foreign  Power  ?  Sir,  it  does  appear 
to  me  that  on  this  ground  alone  Com- 
mercial Treaties  ought  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  category  of  Treaties  in  general, 
which  I  admit  ought  to  be  negotiated, 
concluded,  and  ratified  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government.  With  regard 
to  these,  as  the  Prime  Minister  Perti- 
nently asked  the  hon.  Member  for  War- 
rington, would  you  invest  this  House 
with  the  particular  function  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America  ? 
because,  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  do 
that,  you  have  not  suggesied  any  method 
by  which  your  object  can  be  aooom* 
plished.  He  also  rightly  enough  ob- 
served that  there  is  considerable  incon- 
venience— ^there  is  certainly  delajr — ^in 
the  intervention  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  Treaties  of 
Peace  or  War,  or  the  cession  or  acqui- 
sition of  territcnry  in  consequence  of  war. 
In  all  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  on 
this  part  of  the  question  I  concur ;  but 
he  never  once  adverted  to  the  case  of 
Commercial  Treaties.  I  remember  when 
the  Commercial  Treaty  between  France 
and  Austria,  which  through  the  Treaty 
of  I860  indirectly  affected  this  country, 
was  under  discussion,  that  I  suggested 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  this  fact — 
the  Treaty  which  is  thus  to  indirectly 
affect  this  country  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Austria ; 
why  are  we  to  be  k^t  in  ignorance  of 
it  ?  and  I  never  received  an  answer  to 
that  question.  Now,  again,  tikis  Com* 
mercial  Treaty  has  be^  submitted  to 
the  Legislative  Chamber  in  France. 
Why  is  the  House  of  Commons  not  to 
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have  this  TSreatjr  epabmitted  to  it  by  Her 
Majestj'BGtovermnent?  These  instances 
are  completely  outside  tbe  analogy  of 
other  Treaties  and  the  action  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  terms  of  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Warrington  are 
convenient.  They  are  too  wide ;  but  I 
trust  that  the  subject  will  be  raised 
before  the  House  again,  in  order  that 
the  House  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
ezpressii^  its  opinion  upon  this  point, 
whether  Commercial  Treaties,  as  affect- 
ing the  financial  and  commercial  position 
of  this  country,  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  this  House  earlier — ^that  is, 
before  ratification,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  practice  which  prevails  with 
respect  to  other  Treaties.  Because,  look 
at  our  position  at  this  moment.  The 
right  hon.  (Gentleman  told  me,  and  I 
believe  truly — ^it  was  in  reply  to  a  Ques- 
tion that  I  put  to  him — mat  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  now  negotiating  with 
France  will  not  affect  the  duties  of  this 
country.  But,  then,  it  will  do  this.  It 
will  give  the  consent  of  this  country  to 
the  levying  upon  the  produce  of  this 
country,  when  imported  into  France  and 
her  dex>endencies,  and  when  passing 
through  France  to  other  countries,  heavy 
duties ;  and  those  heavy  duties  will  by 
this  Treaty  become  maranteed  to  France 
for  a  certain  period.  So  that,  literally, 
this  Treaty  will  make  this  country  and 
the  Legislature,  through  its  inaction,  if 
it  takes  no  part  in  the  matter,  parties  to 
the  imposition  of  heavy  duties  by  France 
and  her  dependencies  upon  many  articles 
which  have  hitherto  been  profitably  em- 
ploying the  industry  of  this  country.  K 
it  had  not  been  for  the  able  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  tne  omis- 
sion finom  it  of  this  particular  considera- 
tion, and  the  exceptional  position  which, 
as  I  think,  these  Commercial  Treaties 
ought  to  take  in  the  estimation  of  the 
House,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to 
address  to  the  House  the  few  words  I 
have  spoken ;  but  I  think  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  matter  with  respect 
to  these  Commercial  Treaties  which,  I 
trust,  will  induce  the  House  hereafter  to 
insist  upon  an  earlier  recognition  of  its 
financifd  functions   than   has  hitherto 

been  the  case.         

Mb.  AUBERON  HERBERT  said,  he 
thought  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Warrinffton  (Mr.  Rylands)  need  not  be 
at  all  oiscouraged  at  the   manner  in 


which  his  Motion  had  been  treated ;  for 
he  believed  he  had  gained  this  much  by 
it — that  no  Commercial  Treaty  was 
likely  to  be  made  by  any  future  (Govern- 
ment of  this  oount]^  without  being  pre- 
viously laid  before  that  House.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  acknowledged  that 
a  de  facto  right  to  criticise  Commercial 
Treaties  existed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  the  control  over  those  Trea- 
ties now  contended  for  would  be  only  a 
legitimate  extension  of  the  rights  which 
the  House  had  exercised  in  financial 
matters  for  centuries.  The  French 
Chamber  had  the  present  Treaty  before 
them.  Why  was  it  to  be  withheld  from 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  The  position 
was  one  in  which  it  seemed  to  him  most 
humiliating  that  the  House  should  be 
placed.  As  to  that  part  of  his  hon. 
Friend's  Motion  which  related  to  Trea- 
ties of  Peace,  he  believed  that  the  with- 
holding such  Treaties  from  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  had  a  very  bad 
effect.  It  tended  to  produce  among  hon. 
Members  a  certain  carelessness  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  affairs.  They  felt  that 
they  were  not  responsible  to  the  country, 
and  therefore  did  not  exert  themselves 
to  inform  themselves  on  such  subjects. 
Hence  it  was  that  there  was  not  one  hon. 
Member  in  twenty  who  really  took  an 
interest  in  questions  connected  with  our 
foreign  relations.  That  was  one  reason 
why  the  complaint  was  constantly  made 
of  us  on  the  Continent  that  nobody  could 
say  what  course  would  be  taken  by  Eng- 
land on  foreign  questions,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  u  the  House  felt  itseK 
as  responsible  in  regard  to  our  foreign 
relations  as  it  did  with  respect  to  home 
affairs.  It  was  scarcely  fair,  he  might 
add,  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister 
to  endeavour  to  frighten  the  House  in 
the  way  he  had  done  by  talking  of  secret 
sittings.  If  the  House  possessed  the 
thorough  confidence  of  the  country  there 
was  no  reason,  if  the  interests  of  the 
moment  really  demanded  it,  why  the 
House  should  not,  in  dealing  with  Trea- 
ties, follow  the  example  of  the  Senate  in 
America,  and  hold  such  sittings.  While 
believing  that  it  was,  as  a  general  rule, 
far  better  to  discuss  questions  in  public, 
there  was  no  reason,  when  the  necessity 
for  it  arose,  why  such  a  course  should 
not  be  taken,  for  there  was  in  secret  sit- 
tings nothing  of  which  the  House  need 
be  ashamed.  It  was  also  said  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  with  even  more  than  his^ 
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usual  force  and  eloquence,  that  the  line 
of  action  proposed  would  greatly  increase 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying 
out  Treaties.  But  it  was,  in  his  opinion, 
much  better,  when  two  countries  were 
about  to  enter  into  a  Treaty  with  regard 
to  a  very  critical  question,  that  the 
Treaty  should  be  delayed  and  the  whole 
matter  thoroughly  talked  out — that  what- 
ever was  done  dLould  be  done  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  whole  people,  and 
only  when  the  time  for  doing  it  was 
quite  ripe — than  that  an  arrangement 
should  be  made  for  which  the  hour  was 
too  soon  and  the  two  countries  who  were 
parties  to  it  were  not  quite  prepared. 
^y  leaving  matters  in  the  hands  of  i^e 
two  Governments  difficulties  might  no 
doubt  for  the  moment  be  better  managed ; 
but  difficulties  got  over  in  that  way 
would  be  sure  constantly  to  reappear  in 
a  worse  form.  The  Treaty  between 
England  and  America  might,  it  was  true, 
have  been  delayed  if  it  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  that  House ;  but  then  his  be- 
lief was  that  better  results  would  have 
been  produced.  The  curious  relic  of 
power  in  such  cases  which  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  was,  he 
believed,  altogether  contrary  to  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  our  Constitution,  and 
could  not  last  many  years  longer.  For 
his  own  part,  he  put  his  faith  entirely  in 
that  perfectly  firee,  open  system  of  which 
we  had  felt  the  advantages  in  other  direc- 
tions.     

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  reffretted  that 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Warrington  was  of  so  wide  a  character. 
Treaties  of  War  and  Peace,  or  what 
might  be  called  Military  Treaties,  be- 
longed to  one  class;  but  Commercial 
Treaties  beloneed  to  a  totally  different 
one,  and  the  line  between  them  was 
broad  and  distinct.  He  could  quite  un- 
derstand that  it  might  be  desirable,  for 
many  reasons  connected  with  the  good 
government  of  the  country,  and  with 
the  maintenance  of  proper  relations 
with  foreign  nations,  that  the  power 
should  be  preserved  to  the  Government 
of  enabling  them  to  deal  with  Military 
or  Naval  Treaties;  but  he  earnestly 
protested  against  the  conclusion  of  any 
Commercial  Treaty  before  Parliament 
had  had  the  fiillest  opportunity  of  sajrinff 
whether  that  Treaty  ought  to  be  ratified 
or  not.  It  was  the  du^  of  Parliament 
to  carefully  scan  every  word  contained  in 
Quch  Treaties  before  they  were  concluded, 
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so  as  to  ensure  that  the  nation  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  any  particular 
branch  of  trade  imless  there  was  the 
most  urgent  necessity  for  such  a  course. 
Parliament  ought  to  be  far  more  astute 
than  it  had  hitherto  shown  itself  in  sudi 
matters,   and  ought  especially   to  see 
that  we  were  not  called  upon  to  give  up 
everything    and  to  receive  practically 
little  or  nothing  in  exchange.    In  the 
case  of  Qommerdal  Treaties  they  ought 
invariably  to  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  ratification. 
K  the  House  were  to  insist  upon  that, 
it  would  really  be  nothing  more  than  was 
insisted  upon  in  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe,  even  where  discussion  was  not 
so  free  as  it  was  in  England.   Beference 
had  been  made  to  what  had  occurred 
at  Coventry  and  at  Macclesfield,   and 
certainly  that  ought  to  be  a  warning  for 
the  future  with  regard  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  textile  fabric  trade.      Within  a 
circumference  of  a  very  few  miles  round 
the  constituency  he  represented  (Leedi^ 
there  were  more    textile  fabrics  made 
than  were  produced  anywhere  else  in 
Gbeat  Britain,  and  in  the  case  of  Man- 
chester, with   its  cotton   districts,  and 
Leeds,  with  its  woollen    districts,   the 
slightest  change  or  modification  of  the 
present  aspect  of  commercial  affairs  by 
a   trade    Treaty   might   operate    most 
harshly  and  hardly.      There  was   one 
aspect  of  this  question  which  he  thought 
had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  considered. 
If  we  were  to  go  on  giving  our  coals, 
our   models,   our  madiinery,   and  our 
skilled  labour  to  foreign  nations,  as  we 
had  been  doing  for  years,  what  was  to 
hinder  those  foreigpi  nations  from  suc- 
cessfully competing  with  us  in  our  own 
markets,  and  in  the  markets  all  over  the 
world  ?    The  interests  of  the  artisans  of 
this  country  ought  to  be  considered,  and 
it  shotdd  be  remembered  that   by  as 
much  as  was  prevented  from    flowing 
into  their  pockets  for  the  productions  of 
their  labour  might  there  be  a  tendency 
to  pauperise  the  wage-class  population  of 
Ghreat  Britain.    It  was  said  uiat  eveiy- 
thing  would  come  right  in  the  end ;  but 
he  had  not  much  faith  in  such  sanguine 
expectations.      What  he  wanted  was  to 
see  what  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  to 
know  what  he  had  to  give  up.    To  a 
certain  extent,  no  doubt,  it  was  desirable 
that    there    should  be  secrecy   in  the 
earlier  negotiations  with  regard  to  Trea- 
ties; but  no  step  should  be  taken  to. 
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bind  this  oonntiy  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  untQ  we  knew  precisely  what 
we  were  doine,  what  was  expected  of 
us,  and  wbeuier  an  adequate  return 
was  to  be  offered  for  that  which  we 
were  to  give.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Nottingham  (Mr.  Auberon  Herbert) 
had  said  something  about  being  fright- 
ened. No  one  was  likely  to  be  fright- 
ened ;  but  still  it  was  the  duty  of  Par- 
liament to  deal  carefully  and  cautiously 
with  these  important  matters,  and  not 
to  allow  the  country  to  be  rashly  and 
hastily  committed  to  a  course  of  action 
which  might  turn  out  to  be  disastrous. 

VisooTTNT  ENFIELD  could  assure 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  had 
spoken  on  this  subject  that  before  this 
^eaty  was  proceeded  with,  the  most 
ample  information  was  sought  and  ob- 
tained from  the  various  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  Elingdom. 
Those  gentlemen  were  requested  bv 
Lord  Granville,  and  they  complied  witn 
the  request,  to  appear  before  the  Mixed 
Commission  in  Paris  in  order  that  their 
various  claims  should  be  considered. 
During  the  Becess,  gentlemen  repre- 
senting the  manufactimng  and  commer- 
cial classes  of  this  country  attended  fre- 
quently at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  subse- 
quently upon  the  Commissioners  in  Paris. 
They  gave  their  views,  they  entered  into 
the  fuflest  eimlanation  before  the  French 
and  the  Engush  Commissioners ;  and  he 
believed  that  when  the  further  Papers 
were  presented  to  Parliament  it  would 
be  seen  that,  by  the  advice  of  those 
gentlemen,  very  great  and  important 
alterations  and  emendations  were  made 
in  the  Treaiy.  He  thought  that,  after 
careful  consideration,  the  House  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as 
the  Foreign  Office  was  concerned,  neither 
the  commercial  nor  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  this  country  had  been 
neglected  by  the  Treaty. 

Db.  BEE  Wee  said,  an  hon.  Member 
had  suggested  that  the  people  at  large 
should  be  constdted  on  the  subject  of  a 
Treaty  before  it  was  ratified.  Now,  as 
to'  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which 
had  been  specially  alluded  to,  he  (Dr. 
Brewer)  believed  that  if  it  had  been 
first  of  all  referred  to  the  people  of  the 
two  countries,  such  great  exasperation 
would  have  been  exhibited  at  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  as  would  have  utterly 
prevented  the  Government  from  per- 
forming their  duty.    That  would  have 


led  to  great  procrastination,  and,  per- 
haps, Tutimately  to  war.  He  thought 
the  transfer  to  tne  House  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Government  with  refer- 
ence to  Treaties  would  be  nothing  but  a 
delusion  and  a  snare. 


ABMY— THE    9th   LANCOERS-CASE    OP 
THE  LATE  SUB-LEEUTENANT  TRIBE. 

QUBSnONS. 

LoED  ELCHO,  on  rising  to  put  Ques- 
tions to  the  Secretary  for  War  relating 
to  the  case  of  the  late  Sub-Lieutenant 
Tribe,  said,  that  when  he  brought  the  case 
forward  last  Session  he  was  in  hopes  that 
he  would  not  have  to  trouble  the  House 
again  upon  the  subject,  and  it  was  with 
extreme    reluctance   that    he  now  felt 
compelled  to  refer  to  it.    When  he  spoke 
of  reluctance,  it  was  just  possible,  if  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  in  his 
place,  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  might 
not  believe  him  when  he  said  so,  because 
last   Monday,  when   he  aUuded  to   a 
grievance  affecting  an  interesting  class 
which  it  was  desirable  to  bring  forward 
on  some  suitable  occasion,  and  when  he 
urged  the  House  to  consider  whether  it 
was  wise  to  take  away  the  old  privileges 
of  the  House  of  bringing  forward  griev- 
ances on  the  Order  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said  that  he  (Lord  Elcho) 
and  those  who  opposed  his  Eesolutions 
were    simply    actuated    by   a  wish  to 
speak  in  that  House  and  to  bring  them- 
selves prominently  forward.     Certainly, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  forming  an  estimate 
of  his  diaracter  some  years  ago,  when 
they  were  both  inhabitants  of  the  Cave  ; 
but  possibly  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  no  more  correct  in  the  estimate 
he  formed  of  the  character  of  his  friends 
than  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  in 
framing  a  Budget,  and  perhaps  therefore 
the  House  would  give  nim  (Lord  Elcho) 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.    For  the  infor- 
mation of  those  hon.  Members  who  were 
present,   and    who  were,  perhaps,  not 
aware  of  all  the  circimistances  of  the 
case,  he  would  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
main  points.  On  that  occasion  he  showed 
that  tnere  was  nothing  in  the  question 
whether  Mr.  Tribe  was  what  was  called 
a  **  Cardwell's  man,"  or  had  gained  his 
commission    without    purchase.      The 
serious  question  was  that  this  officer  had 
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been  placed  under  arrest  by  his  com- 
manding officer  on  a  distinct  cbarge  of 
falsehood,  and  that  a  Court  of  Inquiry, 
consisting  of  very  distinguished  officers 
— ^Infantry  as  well  as  Cavalry — and  pre- 
sided over  by  General  Lysons,  was 
ordered  to  investigate  the  case.  This 
Court  went  fully  into  the  evidence,  and, 
he  believed,  intended  to  report;  but  a 
telegram  came  from  the  Adjutant  General 
desiring  them  not  to  report,  and  they 
obeyed.  The  next  step  was  a  Memo- 
randum from  the  Adjutant  General  upon 
the  evidence  laid  before  the  Field  Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief.  The  effect  of 
this  Memorandum  was  that  if  Mr.  Tribe 
elected  to  remain  in  the  Army,  he  must 
remain  in  the  9th  Lancers,  although  his 
conduct  in  some  respects  was  not  such  as 
had  been  characteristic  of  the  British 
officer,  and  there  was  an  addition  to  the 
effect  that  if  he  remained  he  was  to  be 
treated  with  cordiality.  The  result  was 
that  as  this  sub-lieutenant  had  not  been 
relieved  by  the  Court  of  the  charge  of 
falsehood,  the  officers  declined  to  asso- 
ciate with  him.  He  complained,  and 
the  next  step  in  this  strange  story  was 
that  the  Adjutant  General  went  down  to 
Aldershot  officially,  and  told  the  officers 
of  the  repment  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  insisted  upon  obedience  to  the 
order  of  the  Eield  Marshal  Commanding- 
in-Chief ;  that  any  officer  who  did  not 
obey  would  be  removed  from  the  regi- 
ment. After  consideration  the  Adjutant 
General  requested  the  colonel,  on  behalf 
of  the  regiment,  to  write  a  letter  to  him, 
stating  the  course  which  the  officers  in- 
tended to  pursue.  "When  he  mentioned 
the  case  last  year  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  exact  nature  of  their  reply,  but  he 
expressed  his  confidence  that  it  could  be 
none  other  than  English  gentlemen 
would  give — namely,  that  as  long  as  an 
officer  in  the  regiment  was  unexonerated 
of  charges  of  falsehood  made  against 
him  by  the  commanding  officer  they 
must  decline  respectfully  to  associate 
with  him  socially,  though  they  would,  of 
course,  do  what  was  necessary  in  mat- 
ters of  discipline  and  duty.  He  had 
reason  to  beheve  that  this  was  the  actual 
tenor  of  the  answer  to  the  request  made 
by  the  Adjutant  General.  To  that  letter 
the  officers  received  no  reply,  and  no 
further  steps  were  taken  with  regard  to 
it.  He  was  told,  however,  that  when 
the  letter  of  the  officers  was  received  at 
the  War  Office,  a  committee  met,  oom- 
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posed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief^ 
and  other  Generals.  Amongst  them  was 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Ordnance  (Sir  Heniy 
Storks),  who  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
dissolving  the  regiment,  pretty  much  as 
he  would  have  oissolvea  a  recalcitrant 
Parliament  in  Corfu,  xmder  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  Ionian  Islands.  He  said 
his  right  hon.  Friend  was  in  favour  of 
dissolving  the  regiment,  for  he  recom- 
mended that  the  threat  of  removing 
every  officer  from  the  regiment  should 
be  carried  into  execution ;  and  that  was 
much  like  dissolving  the  regiment.  He 
hoped  he  was  wrong  in  this  statement ; 
but  so  he  was  told,  and  he  alluded  to 
the  point  because,  if  he  were  right,  it 
had  an  important  bearing  upon  another 
branch  of  military  administration,  be- 
cause it  showed  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
questions  of  discipline,  and  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  them,  but  simply  hap- 
pened to  be  .a  General  in  Her  Majesty^s 
Service,  was  nevertheless  called  on  to 
advise  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief  on 
these  matters.  Such  a  fact  showed 
that  there  was  something  wrong  in 
the  administration  of  the  War  Office, 
and  it  was  not  desirable  that  a  General 
Officer  should  be  Surveyor  General  if  he 
was  to  be  called  in  to  give  advice  on 
matters  with  which  he  had  no  official 
connection  whatever.  The  Conmuttee, 
however,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
steps  could  be  taken,  and  that  an  order 
forcing  English  officers  and  gentlemen 
by  official  authority  to  associate  with 
another  officer  who  had  not  cleared  him- 
self from  a  charge  of  falsehood  was  an 
improper  and  impossible  order.  The 
matter  was,  therefore,  allowed  to  drop, 
and  the  regiment  heard  nothing  more 
of  it.  The  next  stage  in  Mr.  Tribe's 
career  was  that  on  the  transfer  of  the 
head-quarters  of  the  regiment  to  Wool- 
wich, he  absented  himself  three  times 
without  leave  from  stable  duty.  On  the 
first  two  occasions  he  was  reprimanded. 
On  the  third  occasion  he  was  taken  be- 
fore the  Commandant,  Sir  David  Wood, 
and  was  reprimanded  by  him;  and  he 
(Lord  Elcho)  mentioned  last  Session  that 
on  the  veiy  day  he  was  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  House  he  received  a 
telegram  stating  that  Mr.  Tribe  was 
again  under  arrest  upon  the  old  charge 
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of  falsehood.  He  had  now  traced  this 
history  a3  ovo  down  to  the  point  when 
the  question  came  before  the  House  last 
year.  The  Secretary  of  State  appealed 
to  him  not  to  bring  it  forward,  as  a  Court 
of  Inquiry  was  men  sitting  upon  the 
case.  The  character  of  a  most  distin- 
guished regiment,  however,  being  at 
stake,  he  thought  it  his  duly  to  perse- 
vere. He  came  now  to  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  referred.  That  Court  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  complaints  made  oy  Mr. 
Tribe  against  the  officers  for  not  asso- 
ciating with  him.  Instead  of  this  case 
of  arrest  for  falsehood  being  dealt  with 
in  the  ordinary  way,  the  Quartermaster 
General  was  sent  down  to  inquire  into 
complaints  made  by  Mr.  Tribe  against 
the  officers ;  and  in  August  Mr.  Tribe, 
being  summoned  to  the  War  Office,  was 
taken  there  under  arrest.  The  Adjutant 
General  then  informed  him  that  his  com- 
plaints had  fallen  through,  and,  by  order 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  severely  re- 
primanded him,  but  then  released  him 
£rom  arrest  without  alluding  to  the 
charges  of  falsehood,  and  directed  him 
to  return  to  his  duty,  stating  that  his 
conduct  might  still  render  necessary 
some  further  inquiry  or  be  the  subject 
of  further  proceedings.  Why  did  the 
Adjutant  General  release  this  officer  ^m 
arrest  ?  The  Court  of  Inquiry  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  19th  of  July,  and  on  the 
20th  this  officer  was  put  under  arrest 
by  his  colonel  on  charges  of  falsehood. 
It  was  to  these  charges  that  the  tele- 
gram he  had  read  in  the  House  last  year 
referred.  They  were  forwarded  to  the 
Horse  Ghiards  by  the  General  in  com- 
mand at  Woolwich,  Sir  David  Wood, 
for  trial  by  a  general  Court  Martial,  as, 
in  his  opinion,  the  evidence  was  such  as 
would  msure  conviction.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  the  Adjutant  General,  on 
reporting  the  result  of  the  inquiry  into 
matters  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
these  charges,  released  Mr.  Tribe  from 
arrest.  Having  been  released  from  arrest, 
the  next  stage  of  the  eventful  story  was 
that,  Mr.Tnbe  was  sent  to  the  depot  of 
his  reg^ent  at  Tork,  and  while  there 
obtained  three  days  leave  to  g<f  to  Don- 
caster.  The  Doncaster  Baoes  took  place 
on  the  9th  of  August,  and  on  the  16th 
he  was  seen  to  leave  the  barrack  yard 
at  5.30  p.m.  with  a  little  black  bag  in 
his  hand.  From  that  day  to  this  the 
regiment  had  seen  nothing  of  him ;  but 


soon  after  his  flight  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  left  a  considerable  number 
of  debts  behind  him.  He  was  indebted 
to  the  regimental  master  tailor  and  the 
regimental  master  shoemaker;  he  had 
borrowed  £11  from  a  sergeant  in  the 
regiment,  and  he  had  forgotten  to  pay 
his  regimental  servant's  wages ;  several 
of  his  cheques  were  returned  dishonoured, 
one  of  which  had  been  paid  by  him  to 
the  mess  sergeant,  and  another  for  £25 
to  a  hotelkeeper  at  Tork.  This  cheque 
was  drawn  on  Cox  and  Co.,  signed  ''  L. 
Martin,"  and  endorsed  by  1S&.  Tribe; 
Cox  and  Co.  returned  it  unpaid,  as  the 
only  L.  Martin  who  banked  with  them 
was  an  officer  of  the  Lancers  who  had 
informed  them  it  was  not  his  signature. 
This  cheque  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Nether- 
dift,  the  expert,  who  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  whole  of  the  cheque,  includ- 
ing  the  signature,  had  been  written  by 
Mr.  Tnbe.  It  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  for  the  sake  of 
the  honour  and  credit  of  the  regiment. 
This  cheque,  with  the  opinion  of  the 
expert  as  he  was  informed,  was  shown 
to  the  military  authorities,  yet  no  action 
was  taken  on  the  matter,  and  some  time 
afterwards  Mr.  Tribe  was  s^azetted  out 
of  the  service  **  absent  witnout  leave." 
He  had  already  stated  he  brought  for- 
ward this  question  with  reluctance ;  he 
had,  however,  been  forced  to  do  so 
through  the  acts  of  Mr.  Tribe's  friends. 
A  pamphlet  had  been  issued  entitled 
The  I^ihe  Seandalj  of  the  existence  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge  until  a  copy 
was  forwarded  to  him.  A  letter  signed 
"Civilian"  had  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers on  the  subject,  of  which  he  had 
no  knowledge  until  it  was  sent  to  him 
through  the  post;  and  a  statement  of 
the  iSair  had  been  published  in  some 
of  the  newspapers,  respecting  which  a 
solicitor's  letter  had  appeared,  he  be- 
lieved, in  Hie  Morning  Post,  signed  Wil- 
kinson and  Son.  This  writer  said  he 
hoped  the  reports  would  not  be  believed 
by  the  public,  and  urged  them  not  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  question  until 
aU  the  facts  had  been  made  public,  and 
invited  Lord  Elcho  to  apply  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  in  Parliament  for  all 
the  Papers  connected  with  the  case,  in- 
cluding a  letter  from  Dr.  Tomkins,  dated 
the  d(Hh  of  December  last,  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in  which  he  would  find 
more  than  he  expected  or  had  been  told 
of.    After  this  distinct  challenge  it  was 
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impossible  for  him  to  re&am  £rom  bring- 
ing forward  the  question,  and  as  re- 
garded the  letter  of  Dr.  Tomkins,  if  it 
were  what  he  beHeved  it  to  be,  it  would 
give  him  no  information.  The  letter  of 
Dr.  Tomkins  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
made  a  most  cruel  assertion  as  regards 
the  officers  of  the  regiment — as  cruel  as 
it  was  unjust.  Admitting  that  Mr.  Tribe 
forged  a  cheque  and  left  in  debt,  got 
into  trouble,  and  absconded,  Dr.  Tomkins 
declared  that  he  was  not  responsible  for 
his  actions,  because  he  had  been  driven 
into  a  state  of  insanity  by  the  persecu- 
tions of  his  brother  officers.  On  receipt 
of  this  letter,  the  Field  Marshal  Com- 
manding-in-Chief,  or  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  probably  the  Surveyor  General, 
sent  to  Cox's  for  information  as  to  the 
state  of  his  account,  because  the  letter 
stated,  among  other  things,  that  Mr. 
Tribe,  at  the  time,  had  ample  funds,  and 
therefore  had  no  inducement  to  forge  a 
cheque  or  leave  his  debts  tmsati^ed. 
The  answer  returned  was  that  biUs 
of  his  had  been  repudiated  before,  and 
that  he  had  no  assets.  J£  any  of  these 
statements  were  inaccurate  he  should  be 
glad  to  hear  them  corrected,  nothing 
would  give  him  greater  pleasure.  He 
could  not  personafiy  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  them,  tbey  had  not  come  within  his 
own  knowledge,  but  the  source  whence 
he  had  obtained  them  induced  him  to 
believe  they  were  true.  He  had  avoided, 
as  far  as  possible,  commenting  on  the 
various  points ;  but  having  stated  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  facts,  he  wished 
to  put  a  few  Questions  to  the  Secretary 
for  War.  He  asked,  first.  Whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  lay  on  the 
Table  the  Papers  connected  with  the 
case?  He  did  not  suppose  he  would. 
They  had  refused  him  last  year ;  and  if 
presented  they  would  not  give  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  case,  for  no  Memo- 
randum was  issued  of  the  censure  passed 
on  Mr.  Tribe,  or  of  the  explanations  given 
to  the  officers.  The  proceedings  by  the 
Adjutant  General  were  conducted  orally 
throughout.  He  would  further  ask  his 
right  hon.  Friend  whether  the  circum- 
stances he  had  stated,  and  which  he  was 
told  could  be  substantiated,  were  mate- 
rially correct  ?  He  would  likewise  ask 
whether  he  could  give  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  apparently  strange 
way  in  which  this  matter  had  been  dealt 
wi&  by  the  authorities  ?  He  asked  this 
in  the  hope  and  belief  that  some  such 

Lord  Elcho 


explanation  might  or  could  be  given; 
for  in  the  absence  of  it  there  was  on  the 
face  of  the  case  an  appearance  of  weak- 
ness, vacillation,  temporizing,  and  seem- 
ing partiality  which  tended  to  injure  the 
pimHc  service  by  shaking  the  confidence 
of  the  officers  of  the  Axmy  in  the  fair 
and  impartial  administration  of  its  dis- 
cipline. He  had  no  wish  to  bear  hardly 
upon  this  poor  man,  but  simply  to  sup- 
port discipune.  He  admitted  that  mat- 
ters of  this  nature  should  rarely  and  not 
rashly  be  brought  before  the  House  even 
under  the  new  system,  whereby  power 
was  centred  in  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  qtMsi  fiction  of  the  Prerogative 
of  the  Crown  as  to  the  special  command 
of  the  Army  had  been  weakened.  It  was, 
however,  an  answer  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  himself  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Holms)  that 
first  brought  this  affair  before  the  House, 
that  answer  being  given  in  a  way  which 
conveyed  an  incorrect  improssion,  and 
was  hurtful  as  regarded  yie  officers  of 
the  9th  Lancers.  It  was  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  duty  of  every  hon.  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  as  the  great  inquest 
of  the  nation,  to  bring  before  it  any 
question  affecting  the  Army  in  which 
truth,  justice,  and  discipline  wero  at 
stake. 

Mr.  CAEDWELL  :  In  whatever  else 
I  may  differ  from  the  noble  Lord,  I  cer- 
tainly shaU  not  differ  from  hinn  as  to  the 
right  and  duty  of  this  House  to  inform 
itself  upon  the  mode  in  which  public 
duties  aro  discharged ;  and  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  thinking  that  the  House  has  a 
perfectright  to  know  the  resultof  any  such 
proceedings  that  when  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Hackney  asked  me  the 
conclusion  at  which  hisBoyal  Highness 
the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  had 
arrived  in  sl  matter  of  discipline  that  I 
felt  it  to  be  my  bounden  duty  to  answer 
the  question  in  the  manner  I  have  done, 
because  I  thought  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  be  satisfied  with  the  an- 
nouncement made,  and  would  not  wish 
to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  such  a 
subject.  I  abstained,  therefore,  from 
entering  into  any  details  or  reasoning  on 
the  sublet,  which  I  was  sure  the  House 
would  deem  to  belong  to  the  administra- 
tors of  the  Army — ^that  is  to  say,  his 
Eoyal  Highness  and  the  Adjutant  Ge- 
neral, and  should  not  be  entered  into  in 
this  House.  I  fi;ave  that  answer  after 
consultation  with  his  Boyal  Highness, 
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and  I  still  maintam  that  an  hon.  Mem* 
ber  patting  a  Question  as  to  the  result  of 
an  inqtuzy  liad  a  right  to  be  told  what 
the  result  had  been.  I  am  also  prepared 
to  maintain  that  it  would  not  be  a  good 
example  or  consistent  with  principle  or 
the  discipline  of  the  Army  that  I  should 
go  further  and  enter  into  details  and 
arguments.  This  has  been  an  unhappy 
case,  and  it  has  been  so  much  dealt  with 
by  the  noble  Lord  that  I  really  wonder 
I  have  nerer  been  able  distinctly  to  elicit 
what  is  the  grievance  which  with  such 
very  great  reluctance  he  has  twice 
brought  before  the  House.  I  presume 
it  is  that  he  supposes  the  discipline  of 
the  Army  has  in  some  way  been  taken, 
or  sou^t  to  be  taken,  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  Koyal  Highness  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  [Lord  Eloho  :  No.]  If  that 
is  disavowed,  I  really  do  not  know  what 
the  ffrievance  is.  The  question  has  been 
handled  from  beginning  to  end  by  those 
responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  Army. 
FLord  Eloho  :  Hear,  hear.]  The  noble 
Lord  stated  last  year  that  he  had  no 
charge  to  prefer  against  his  Boyal 
Highness  or  against  the  Adjutant  Gene- 
ral, and  that  his  only  charge  was  against 
myself.  [Lord  Eloho:  No.]  The  noble 
Lord  so  stated,  and  I  was  present  and 
answered  ihe  charge.  J£  that  was  not 
the  complaint  I  really  do  not  know  what 
it  is.  I  proceed  to  give  a  narratiye  of 
what  has  actually  occurred.  In  the  first 
place  there  seems  some  sort  of  confusion 
about  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Tribe  en- 
tered the  Army.  The  noble  Lord  ap- 
parently intended  to  suggest  that  I  took 
some  sort  of  interest  in  this  young  man 
because  he  came  in  tmder  the  new  sys- 
tem. [Lord  Eloho:  No,  no;  it  was 
The  Daily  TelegraphJ]  Whoever  said  it, 
he  no  doubt  came  in  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, because  he  got  his  commission  with- 
out purchase ;  but  the  way  in  which  the 
new  system  applied  to  him  was  this — ^he 
came  in  as  a  probationer,  and  would 
have  been  liable  to  have  his  commission 
taken  from  him  unless  he  obtained  the 
proper  certificates  of  conduct  the  first 
year.  He  had  been  on  the  list  of  those 
already  deemed  entitled  to  commissions 
under  the  old  fimrtem,  and  he  came  in 
on  the  terms  of  the  new  system.  He 
went  to  Sandhurst  under  me  new  ar- 
rangements, and  did  not  stay  the  whole 
of  ms  time  there,  but  left,  as  the  dis- 
Lod  sovemor  of  that  Institution 
told  mO;  without  any  charge  having  been 


made  against  him.  When  the  time 
came  for  him  to  join  his  regiment,  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  join  it,  he  was 
asked  on  behalf  of  the  subaltern  officers, 
in  a  letter  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  and 
which  has  been  widely  circulated  among 
all  who  hear  me,  whether  he  had  any 
objection  to  being  transferred  to|another 
regiment.  There  were  circumstances  re- 
specting that  letter  which  received  the 
marked  censure  of  his  Boyal  Highness. 
Then  there  were  complaints  on  both 
sides — complaints  from  his  Commanding 
Officer  and  complaints  on  his  part,  and  a 
Court  of  Inquiry  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  them,  and  means  were  taken 
to  make  it  effectual.  Nothing,  as  the 
noble  Lord  says,  could  be  better  than 
the  constitution  of  that  Court,  but  he 
says  a  telegram  was  sent  down  from  the 
War  Office  ordering  it  not  to  deliver  its 
lud^ent.  Now,  in  .words  that  is  true, 
butm  spirit  it  is  not  at  aU  true.  I  am  in- 
formed— and  I  am  speaking  in  the  pre- 
sence of  officers,  and  I  have  referred  to  the 
Queen's  Eegulations — ^that  a  Court  of 
Inquiry  does  not  report  an  opinion  unless 
it  is  directed  to  report  an  opinion.  This 
Court  of  Inquiry  had  not  been  directed 
to  report ;  they  telegraphed  to  the  Ad- 
jutant Genered  to  know  whether  they 
were  to  report  an  opinion  or  not,  and  the 
answer  was  No,  they  were  only  to  ftir- 
nish  information.  Thereupon  the  in- 
formation was  laid  before  His  Boyal 
Highness,  and  was  decided  upon  by  him, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Adjutant  Ge- 
neral and  the  officers  around  him.  This 
had  been  done  several  days  before  the 
proceedings  came  to  my  knowledge  at 
all;  and  it  was  only  when  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney  put  a 
question  on  the  subject  that  it  became 
my  duiy  to  inform  myself  about  them. 
Accordingly,  the  laborious  and  very  un- 
pleasant task  was  laid  on  me  of  reading 
aU  these  proceedings  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  I  could  only  give  my  opinion 
for  what  it  was  worth,  that  his  Boyal 
Highness  and  the  Adjutant  General 
comd  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  at  which  they  had  arrived.  They 
gave  their  order  accordingly,  and  the  re- 
sult I  stated  in  answer  to  my  hon.  Friend. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  the  Court  had 
roportod 

Lord  ELCHO  :  I  said  they  were  told 
not  to  r^>ort.  

Mr.  OABDWELL  :  But  the  noble 
Lord  said  the  officer  had  been  charged 
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with  falsehood,  and  had  not  been  ex- 
onerated by  those  who  sat  in  judgment 
upon  the  charge.  I  deny  that  alto- 
gether.  The  Oourt  of  Inquiry  were  not 
authorized  to  sit  in  judgment  or  to  give 
their  opinion,  but  those  who  did  give  it 
were  lus  Boycd  Highness  and  the  dis- 
tinguished oncers  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded. They  sat  in  judgment  upon 
the  information  with  which  the  officers 
furnished  them.  They  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  charges  had  not  been 
proved,  and,  coming  to  that  conclusion, 
they  communicated  it  to  the  regiment. 

LoBD  ELCHO  asked  whether  he  had 
been  correct  in  stating  that  the  Memo- 
randum giving  the  opinion  of  his  Boyal 
Highness  and  the  Adjutant  Qeneral  con- 
tained the  words — '^  Although  his  con- 
duct had  in  some  respects  not  been  such 
as  had  hitherto  been  characteristic  of  a 
British  officer _r^ 

Mb.  CARDWELL  :  There  were  some 
qualifying  observations. 

Lord  ELCHO:  The  whole  question 
lies  in  that. 

Mb.  CAED well  :  No,  it  does  not. 
The  whole  thing  turns  on  the  copdusion 
at  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
the  Adjutant  General  arrived.  The  noble 
Lord  then  says  there  were  charges  brought 
against  this  unfortunate  man  which  the 
General  Officer  who  commanded  at  Wool- 
wich thought  sufficient  to  justify  a  Court 
Martial,  and  he  wished  to  know  why  the 
Adjutant  General,  while  reprimanding 
Lieutenant  Tribe,  took  no  notice  of  these 
charges.  I  will  tell  the  noble  Lord  why. 
Because  these  charges  had  been  very 
carefully  considered  in  the  Adjutant 
Generckl's  Office,  and  the  Adjutant  Ge- 
neral differed  from  the  Commanding 
Officer  at  Woolwich,  and  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  facts  were  sufficient  to  sub- 
stantiate the  inquiry  or  to  justify  the 
Court  Martickl.  The  Adi'utant  General 
did  ^ot,  therefore,  use  these  charges  in 
the  way  of  reprehension  or  censure  of 
the  individual  whose  conduct  had  been 
impugned.  The  noble  Lord  then  said 
that  a  document  had  been  presented  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  making  cruel 
charges  against  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  he  asks  me  to  teU  him  some- 
thing of  the  contents  of  that  document. 
I  wifi  tell  him  just  this  much — ^that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  did  receive  such  a 
document,  and  that  it  called  upon  him 
to  institute  an  inquur,  and  threatened 
legal  proceedings.    He  said — ''  If  you 
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threaten  legal  proceeding  you  have  no 
right  to  caU  upon  me  to  mstitute  an  in- 
quiry, nor  is  it  fair  to  the  gentlemen  who 
are  going  to  be  submitted  to  a  legal  in- 
qxiiry."  The  Commander-in-Chief,  there- 
fore, laid  the  document  entirely  aside, 
and  having  done  so,  I  am  not  ^ing  to 
gratify  the  noble  Lord's  curiosity  as  to 
anything  I  may  know  about  the  con- 
tents of  that  docimient.  What  hap- 
pened ?  The  first  complaint  was  inquired 
into  by  a  Court  of  Liquiry,  presided  over 
by  General  Lysons.  l^ose  who  were 
responsible  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  Adjutant  General  carefully  con- 
sidered wxtii  them  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Court  of  Liquiry,  and  they 
arrived  at  their  own  independent  judg- 
ment. They  communicated  that  dedsion 
to  the  regiment,  and  there  that  matter 
ended.  There  were  further  oomplaints 
upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Tribe  against 
the  officers,  which  were  investigated  by 
Sir  Thomas  M'Mahon,  and  the  result 
was  communicated  to  all  the  parties 
concerned.  Complaints  were  made  from 
Woolwich  relating  to  charges  of  false- 
hood. They  were  carefully  considered 
by  the  Adjutant  General,  and  as  those 
charges  could  not  be  sustained,  the  Ad- 
jutant General  declined  to  act  upon  them 
at  all.  Compkdnts  were  then  made  by 
the  officers  against  Mr.  Tribe,  and  in- 
vestigated by  the  Quartermaster  Gene- 
ral and  a  Court  of  Liquiry,  which  went 
down  £rom  the  Horse  Guards.  The 
result  of  that  inquiry  was  also  communi- 
cated to  the  officers  of  the  regiment  and 
to  Lieutenant  Tribe.  The  noble  Lord 
was  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Adju- 
tant General  told  laeutenant  Tribe  that 
his  conduct  might  call  for  further  investi- 
gation. What  he  actually  said  was  that 
he  was  a  probationer,  and  that  he  must 
not  think  uiat  by  the  result  of  the  Court 
of  Liquiry  his  past  conduct  had  been 
condoned,  but  that  at  the  ^id  of  his 
period  of  probation  aU  his  conduct  would 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  that  on  its  being 
approved  or  not  would  depend  the  con- 
dTusion  at  which  the  Commander-in-Chief 
would  arrive.  The  noble  Lord  said  that 
Lieutenant  Tribe  had  issued  dishonoured 
cheques,  and  that  one  of  them  was  a 
forgery.  [Lord  Eloho  :  Believed  to  be 
aforgery.J  And  then  the  noble  Lord 
asks  me  whether  that  is  true.  I  wonder 
that  the  noble  Lord,  who  says  that  if  I 
think  00  it  is  my  duty  to  prosecute  that 
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soldier,  did  not  consider  it  more  proper 
for  me  not  to  enter  into  the  truth  of  those 
charges  of  which  I  have  no  evidence 
before  me,  particularly  as  they  might 
hereafter  become  the  subject  of  legal  in- 
vestigation. It  is  not  my  province  to  give 
the  noble  Lord  any  opmion  as  to  the 
truth  of  those  charges.  I  limit  myself  to 
saying  that  it  is  true  that  it  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  military  authorities  that 
such  was  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the 
regiment.  The  noble  Lord  also  wants  to 
know  whether  any  inquiry  was  made  at 
Cox's.  To  my  knowlei^e  no  such  inquiry 
was  made.  I  cannot  teU  the  noble  Lord 
eveiything  I  learn  in  the  course  of  my 
duties.  He  seems  to  have  some  eaves- 
dropper at  the  War  Office  who  appears  to 
know  exactly  what  happened,  because 
he  seems  to  know  not  only  who  met  to 
consider  the  question  in  the  room  where 
I  discharge  my  duties,  but  some  one 
xmder  the  table,  or  somebody  else,  knows 
exactly  what  the  Surveyor  General  of 
the  Ordnance  said,  and  also  what  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  I  said.  The 
noble  Lord  has  no  right  to  carry  his 
curiosity  so  far,  and  he  will  derive  no 
assistance  &om  me.  I  have  great 
difficulty  in  knowing  what  is  the  griev- 
ance with  which  I  have  to  de^.  Is 
it  that  I  have  taken  this  matter  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  military  autho- 
rities with  whom  the  primary  duly  of 
investigating  it  rested?  J£  so,  that 
is  a  total  and  entire  hallucination  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  Lord.  If  any  hon. 
Member  puts  a  question  to  me,  it  is  no 
doubt  my  duty  fully  to  inform  myself 
thoroughly  of  the  case  and  to  give  an 
answer  as  to  the  result.  Here  was  a 
young  man  who  was  on  his  Eoyal  Hi^h- 
ness's  list,  and  who,  having  passed  his 
examination,  joined  his  regiment.  He 
has  since  been  the  subject  of  these 
various  inquiries,  of  which  I  have  given 
the  detail,  as  the  House  has  appeared  to 
desire.  At  every  step  the  greatest  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  all  these  com- 
plaints by  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  discipline  of  the  Army.  As  it 
has  been  made  a  political  question,  or 
rather  has  been  made  the  subject  of  so 
much  discussion,  I  must  say  that  I 
believe  the  military  authorities  have  dis- 
charged their  duty  ably,  faithfully,  con- 
scientious, and  with  a  desire  to  do 
justice.  ThiB  youngs  man  has  left  the 
Army,  and,  under  aH  the  circumstances, 
I  really  think  that  this  question  has 


occupied  the  time  of  the  House  much 
longer  than  it  ought  to  have  done. 

Mb.  BARNETT  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  on  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the 
9th  Lancers.  He  had  been  thrown  on 
more  than  one  occasion  into  their  com- 
pany, and  as  no  mention  had  been  made 
of  the  high  character  of  the  regiment, 
or  of  the  officers  by  whom  it  was  com- 
manded, from  a  long  acquaintance  with 
the  Colonel,  he  wished  to  say  that  a 
higher-minded,  more  courteous,  and 
more  kind-hearted  man  did  not  exist. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  oppress  or  act 
unfairly  towards  any  individual  placed 
under  his  command.  In  his  (Mr. 
Bamett's)  intercourse  with  the  officers 
of  the  reffiment  he  had  heard  the  subject 
discussed  over  and  over  again,  but  never 
heard  any  unkind  feeling  expressed  by 
them  against  this  young  man,  except 
that  he  had  not  conducted  himself  in 
the  manner  in  which  gentlemen  expected 
officers  to  conduct  themselves.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  quite  justified  in 
saying  that  these  matters  had  better  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  military  authorities, 
and  he  (Mr.  Bamett)  deprecated  the 
practice  of  bringing  them  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  Although  the 
question  of  truth  had  not  been  reported 
upon  by  the  military  authorities,  it 
would  be  for  the  House  and  the  public 
to  consider  whether  there  had  not  pro- 
bably been  some  want  of  truth  on  the 
part  of  the  young  man  who  had  quitted 
the  Army  under  such  circumstances. 
The  House  had  to  lament  in  this  case 
the  effect  of  letters  which  had  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  the  writers  of  which 
sometimes  paid  little  attention  to  facts. 
The  matter  had  now  passed  away,  and 
the  House  would  be  glad  to  hear  no  more 
of  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Tribe. 

LoBD  EUSTACE  CECIL  wished  to  say 
a  few  words  in  vindication  of  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Elcho),  whose  motives  had 
been  misunderstood,  and  who  did  not  de- 
sire to  make  a  personal  attack  on  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  on  the  Field  Marshal  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  but  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
the  officers  of  the  9th  Lancers.  He  be- 
lieved that  regiment  had  suffered  a  great 
deal  from  what  had  been  said  about  it  in 
the  public  press,  and  this  circumstance 
had  no  doubt  gone  much  to  the  heart  of 
those  officers  who  were  now  in  the  ren- 
ment,  and  of  those  who  had  left  it.  Ho 
therefore  regretted  that  the  right  hon. 
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G^Bileinan  the  Secretary  for  State  had 
not  in  his  very  long  reply  said  a  few 
words  on  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the 
regiment.  It  seemed  to  him  that  errors 
of  judgment  had  been  committed,  but, 
at  me  same  time,  he  must  confess  he  did 
not  think  a  sufficient  answer  had  been 
ffiyen  to  the  statement  made  that  evening 
by  his  noble  Friend.  There  was  a 
Memorandum  which  stated  that  if  Mr. 
Tribe  remained  in  the  Army  he  must 
remain  in  the  9th  Lancers,  although  it 
was  said  that  in  some  respects  his  con- 
duct had  not  been  such  as  was  cha- 
racteristic of  a  British  officer.  Now, 
this  was  the  whole  gist  of  the  question. 
Why  were  not  some  steps  taken  to  get 
rid  of  a  man  whose  conduct  had  been  so 
described  ?  for  there  was  not  the  least 
doubt  subsequent  events  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  Memorandimi.  In  con- 
clusion, the  noble  Lord  expressed  a  hope 
that  no  such  painful  case  as  this  might 
agaip  be  required  to  be  brought  forward 
in  that  House,  and  that  hon.  Members 
would  hear  of  no  more  **  errors  of  judg- 
ment" on  the  part  of  military  autho- 
rities. 

Sm  HENRY  STORKS  said,  he  shared 
the  opinion  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretaiy  for  "War  when  he  stated  to 
the  noble  Lord  that  he  did  not  quite 
know  what  he  was  driving  at — whether 
against  the  Secretary  of  State  for  inter- 
fering with  the  discipline  of  the  Army, 
against  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  not 
arriving  at  a  proper  conclusion,  against 
him  (Sir  Henry  Storks),  or  against  the 
9th  Lancers.  The  noble  Lord  seemed 
to  aim  especially  at  him  (Sir  Honry 
Storks)  and  the  Chancellor  of  the^^ 
chequer,  as  he  spoke  of  the  happy 
he  passed  in  *'  the  Cave  "  with  ms 
hon.  Friend.  He  agreed  with  his  ri 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  t 
there  had  been  errors  of  jud^gment  on* 
all  sides  in  this  question.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  this  was  a  case  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  ought  to  have  been 
settled  reg^entally ;  and,  if  it  had  not 
been  so  settled,  it  ought  to  have  been 
dealt  with  by  the  authority  of  the 
General  Officer  commanding  on  the 
spot.  But,  as  it  happened,  it  came 
up  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Field 
Marshal  Cominanding-in-Ohief  to  be 
settled,  and  he  ordei^  a  Court  of  In- 
quiry. In  this  place  he  wished  to  make 
some  professional  observations  with  re- 
ference to  the  remarks  of  the  noble  Lord. 
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The  Court  of  Inquiry  was  ordered  to 
assemble  in  the  usual  way  to  investigate 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
case.  The  Queen's  Regulations  pointed 
out  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and 
in  accordance  with  them  the  General 
Officer  conmianding  at  Aldershot  caused 
a  Court  of  Inquiry  to  assemble  to 
take  evidence  and  to  report  it  in  the 
customa^  way.  No  instructions  to  the 
contrary  by  teleCTam  or  otherwise  were 
sent  from  the  War  Office  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court.  The  President  of 
the  Court  subsequently  applied  to  the 
Adjutant  Oeneral  to  kiow  if  the  Court 
was  to  give  an  opinion,  and  he  was  in^ 
formed  in  reply  that  it  was  not.  On  the 
receipt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court, 
the  Meld  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief 
settled  the  question  by  giving  his  deci- 
sion, parts  of  which  hfl^  been  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Essex  (Lord 
Eustace  Cecil),  though  not  the  end 
of  it,  for  the  following  expression  of 
opinion  was  also  given — 

**  His  Eoyal  Highness  highly  disapproYes  the 
letter  written  by  Lieutenant  Green  to  Lieu- 
tenant Tribe  in  the  name  of  his  brother  officers, 
and  would  take  serious  notice  of  any  repetition 
of  similar  conduct  which  might  oe  brought 
under  his  notice." 

There  the  matter  ought  to  have  ended ; 
but  the  noble  Lord  proceeded  to 
quote  the  decision  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  that  Lieutenant  Tribe  was 
to  remain  in  the  9th  Lancers.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Com- 
manding Officer  would  be  required, 
on  the  expiration  of  12  months,  to  re- 
port whether  Lieutenant  Tribe  were  a  fit 
officer  in  a  military  sense  or  not,  and 
that,  if  not,  he  would  have  been  removed 
from  the  service.  Then  the  noble  Lord 
plained  that  the  Adjutant  Oeneral 
nt  down  to  Aldershot,  assembled  all 
officers  together,  and  comtnunicated 
tjbem  further  remarks  made  by  the 
Conunander-in-Chief.  This,  he  main- 
tained, was  by  no  means  an  unusual 
proceeding,  but  a  customary,  a  proper, 
and  a  reasonable  one.  Advertmg  to 
that  part  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech 
which  referred  especially  to  himself,  he 
quoted  a  remark  of  a  late  hon.  Member 
of  that  House  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  a  large  swallow,  but  a  venrweak 
digestion.  That  evening  the  noble  Lord 
had  proved  the  truth  of  that  remark. 
For  ma  own  part,  he  emphatically  de- 
nied having  made  use  of  the  expres* 
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moBM  attributed  to  him  by  the  noble 
Lord,  and  that  at  the  meeting  at  the 
War  Office  he  was  very  earnest  in  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  that  he  thought  the 
9th  Kegiment  should  be  dissolved — ^he 
thought  that  was  the  word  used.  [Lord 
Eloho  :  No,  no  !]  At  any  rate,  the 
noble  Lord  represented  him  as  being 
responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the 
Army,  with  which  he  in  no  way  inter- 
fered. He  held,  however,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  a  perfect  right  to 
ask  him  his  opinion  on  ai^  subject  con- 
nected with  his  (Sir  Henry  Storks) 
duties,  or  on  any  other  militai^  subject, 
if  he  thought  that  his  opinion,  after  his 
long  connection  with  the  Army,  would 
be  of  any  benefit  to  him,  and  he  in- 
tended on  all  occasions  when  asked  to 
continue  to  give  his  opinion.  But  he  dis- 
tinctly disclaimed  that  he  was  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the 
Army.  As  to  the  arrest  of  Sub-Ideutenant 
Tribe  at  Woolwich,  the  General  Officer 
there  was  the  mere  channel  for  trans- 
mission of  letters  and  papers,  and  it  was 
no  part  of  that  officer's  dutjr  to  decide 
whether  Mr.  Tribe  should  be  brought 
before  a  Court  Martial  or  not.  When 
the  papers  came  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  it  was  considered  from  the  prdeis 
of  the  evidence  that  the  evidence  would 
not  support  the  charges,  and  when  the 
Adjutant  General  went  down  to  Wool- 
widi  of  course  he  did  not  refer  to  these 
charges,  or  tell  Mr.  Tribe  that  the  evi- 
dence submitted  against  him  would  not 
warrant  the  charges.  He  appealed  to 
the  House  if  anything  could,  be  more 
reg^ular  than  that,  and  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  see  what  other  course  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  could  have  pursued.  Aeain, 
Mr.  Tribe  had  been  gazetted  out  of  the 
Army  in  the  usual  way,  for  being  absent 
without  leave  from  his  Commanding 
Officer,  as«he  himself  or  any  other  offi- 
cer would  be  if  they  were  absent  without 
leave.  There  had  been  no  irregularity 
or  anything  to  complain  of  in  mi.  Tribe 
being  gazetted  out  of  the  Army.  As 
regaxds  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Woodstock  (Mr.  Bamett),  he  was 
quite  sure  it  was  neither  the  wish  nor 
the  intention  of  his  right  hon.  Eriend, 
nor  of  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding- 
in-Chie^  to  say  anything  which  was  not 
most  respectful,  most  praiseworthy  and 
honourable  to  the  officers  of  the  9th 
Lancers.  There  could  be  no  officer  in 
the  Army  who  did  not  appreciate  the 


services,  and  gallantly,  and  general 
conduct  and  high  position  whidi  that 
regiment  had  always  rendered  and  borne 
in  the  Army.  He  was  sure  he  only 
represented  the  feeling  of  those  in  autho- 
rity, of  those  who  knew  the  regiment, 
in  ,the  House  and  out  of  it,  when  he 
said  that  a  more  gallant  and  distin- 
guished regiment  did  not  exist.  There 
had  been  errors  in  judgment,  but  there 
had  been  none  on  me  part  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who  had  tried  this 
case  from  beginning  to  end  with  a  due 
regard  to  discipline,  with  a  regard  to 
impartial  justice,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
with  that  decision  for  which  his  Boyal 
Highness  was  characterized.  He  hoped 
that  what  he  had  said  of  the  officers  of 
the  9th  Lancers  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Woodstock,  and 
that  the  explanations  he  had  given  in 
reference  to  the  case  generally  would  be 
considered  sufficient. 

Majob  GAVIN,  having  had  the  honour 
of  serving  with  the  9th  Lancers,  said,  he 
did  not  wish  the  debate  to  dose  without 
his  saying  a  word  for  the  regiment.  He 
wished  &et  to  ask  whether  this  was  a 
question  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
settle,  and  whether  such  a  paltxy  and 
petty  matter  ought  to  be  brought  before 
it  ?  If  he  were  Commander-in-Chief  he 
would  not  hold  the  office  10  minutes  if 
the  House  of  Commons  attempted  to  in- 
terfere in  such  a  matter.  Kespected  as 
his  ^yal  Highness  was  by  every  soldier 
and  officer,  surely  his  conduct  in  such  a 
matter  was  not  to  be  submitted  to  a  House 
consisting  mainly  of  civilians  ?  The 
Officer  Commanding  the  9th  Lancers  had 
commanded  it  with  vigour  and  with  due 
regard  to  its  welfare.  Looking,  therefore, 
to  the  welfare  of  the  officers  and  the 
regiment,  the  commander  of  the  9th 
Lancers  was  bound  to  get  rid  of  a  man 
who  had  acted  as  Mr.  Tribe  had  done. 
Extreme  measures  were  taken  in  this 
case,  and  one  of  the  last  was  sending  a 
letter  to  the  Commanding  Officer,  desiring 
that  he  should  make  his  officers  associate 
and  live  with  Mr.  Tribe,  and,  as  a  gallant 
and  honourable  man,  he  wrote  back  to 
resign  his  Commission  because  he  could 
not  comply  with  the  request.  He  could 
not  allow  the  slightest  slur  to  be  cast  on 
this  gallant  corps ;  and  believing  as  he 
did  mat  Mr.^Tnbe  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
regiment,  he  thought  that  the  sooner  he 
was  got  rid  of  the  better. 
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Mb.  OABDWELL  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  who  had  just  spoken 
was  quite  in  error  in  supposing  that  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  we  regiment  had 
written  to  resign  his  commission;  that 
idea  was  quite  unfounded.  For  himself) 
he  b^ged  to  saj  nobody  shared  more 
fully  man  he  did  the  feelings  of  respect 
that  were  entertained  for  the  Command- 
ing Officer  and  for  the  reputation  of  the 
9th  Lancers ;  and  his  ri^ht  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  Henry  Storks)  desired  him  to  say 
that  if  he  was  supposed  to  have  thrown 
any  slur  upon  that  officer,  or  on  the 
regiment,  he  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
do  so. 

Main  Question,  "That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

UNION  OF  BENEFICES  BILL— [Bill  28.] 

{Mr,  Spencer    Wdipole,     Viscount  Satukm,   Mr, 

William  Henry  Smith,  Mr,  Andrew  Johnston,) 

SBOONB  BBADDTO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Me.  spencer  WALPOMI,  in  rising 
to  move  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time,  said,  he  was  ready  to  accede  to  the 
Motion  of  which  Notice  had  been  given 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Cil^of  Lon- 
don (Mr.  Crawford),  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  The 
object  of  the  measure  was  to  amend  the 
Act  of  1860,  and  to  institute  a  better 
machineiy  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  that  Act. 

1^.  CBAWFOBD  said,  that  as  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  agreed  to  refer 
the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  his  hon. 
Colleague  had  been  reHeved  from  the 
necessiiy  of  persevering  in  his  Motion 
for  the  rejection  of  the  measure.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  thinking  that  the  BOl  was  a  valuable 
one,  but  exception  was  taken  in  the  City 
to  some  of  the  changes  now  proposed, 
especially  on  this  point — that  whereas 
each  ]^ari8h  has  now  the  power  of  in- 
terposme  its  dissent,  to  prevent  any 
scheme  oeing  carried  out,  that  power 
would  be  withdrawn  by  the  Bill.  In 
regard  to  the  composition  of  the  pro* 
posed  Commission,  it  seemed  to  mm 
that  there  would  be  an  imdue  pre- 
dominance of  the  clerical  element,  and 
he  could  see  no  sufficient  ground  for 


givinff  to  the  Bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Rochester  the  right  of  each  nomi- 
nating a  Member  of  ti^e  Conmiission. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  commitied 
to  a  Select  Committee. 

And,  on  Febmaiy  25,  Committee  nominated  as 
foUowB : — ^Mr.  Attobnbt  Gbnsbal,  Mr.  Osaw- 
FOBD,  Mr.  Whitbbbad,  Mr.  Waltbb,  Mr. 
Stone,  Mr.  Chables  Reed,  Sir  James  Law- 
rence, Mr.  "William  Henry  Smith,  Mr.  Mow- 
brat,  Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Cubitt,  Mr.  Francis 
Powell,  Mr.  Bbresford  Hops,  Mr.  CAYBNnisH 
Bbntikck,  and  Mr.  Spbncbb  Walpolb  : — Power 
to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Five  to 
be  the  quorum. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  ACT. 
MOnOK  FOB  A  SEIiBOT  OOMMITTBE. 

Me.  CLAEE  EEAD,  in  moving  that 
a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
qnire  into  the  operations  of  the  Conta- 
gious Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council,  was  happy 
to  say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Coimcil  had 
assented  to  his  Motion,  and  although  it 
might  on  that  account  be  considered  un- 
necessary for  him  to  make  any  statement 
to  the  Mouse,  he  thought  he  should  not 
ask  for  such  a  Committee  without  stating 
the  reasons  why  he  did  so.  Any  ques- 
tion having  reference  to  the  supply  of 
meat  at  the  present  time  must  be  of  vast 
importance.  Within  the  last  20  years 
the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  had  annost 
doubled,  while  that  of  pork  had  been 
nearly  stationary.  No  doubt  that  in- 
crease of  price  was  partly  occasioned  by 
increased  consumption;  but  the  unfor- 
tunate droughts  of  1868  and  1870,  the 
cattle  plague  of  1865,  and  the  continu- 
ous outbreaks  of  foot  and  mouth  disease 
and  pleuro-pneumonia  had  also  very 
much  to  do  with  it.  It  was  highly  es- 
sential to  guard  the  health  of  our  home 
stock  rather  than  place  our  chief  reli- 
ance on  the  foreign  importations,  which 
did  not  amount  at  present  to  one-tenth 
of  the  consumption  of  the  country. 
There  was  no  party  feeline  in  this  Mo- 
tion ;  he  would  be  seconded  by  an  hon. 
G^tleman  who  sat  behind  Ministers. 
He  should  say  nothing  disrespectful  of 
the  right  hon.  (Gentleman  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council.  He  thanked  him 
for  the  very  courteous  reception  he  had 
at  all  times  given  to  the  deputations 
fliat  waited  upon  him.    Even  when  he 
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had  to  express  a  negatiye,  it  was  always 
oouohed  in  the  most  respectfdl  and  oonr- 
teons  language-^an  example  wbiohmight 
advanta^ously  be  copied  br  the  heads 
of  other  Depaxtments.    But  it  was  qnite 
possible  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  Ballot 
and  with   Education   than   the   cattle 
diseases,   and  he  might  have  lefi;  too 
much  to  the  subordinates  of  his  Depart- 
ment.   He  had  been  pressed  on  both 
sides,  first  by  the  consumers,  and  then 
by  the  producers;  but  both  of  them 
came  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  told 
him  plainly  that  the  Act  worked  badly 
and   required    amendment.     Notwith- 
standing the  ejroense,  trouble,  and  re- 
strictions of  the  Act,  they  had  gone  from 
bad  to  worse,   till  in   1872   they  had 
reached  what  he  hoped  was  the  climax 
of  the  cattle  disease.    The  Act  of  1869 
was  a  half-and-half  measure ;  and  a  com- 
promise as  affecting  disease  was  sure  to 
fail.  It  was  a  halting  between  the  imani- 
mous  Beport  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Com- 
missioners and  the  veterinary  authorities 
of  the  Privy  Council  Office.    The  Com- 
missioners  said  there  must  be  a  total 
isolation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  then  they 
might  have  a  strict  regfulation  of  the 
home  trade;  but  the  Bui  did  neither, 
and  had  consequently  failed.    He  could 
not  separate  the  Act  from  the  Depart- 
ment that  had  administered  it.    That 
Department   seemed   to  publish   their 
Beports  about  three  years  after  they 
were  due.     In  1867   he  happened  to 
know  that  the  Cattle  Pla^e  B^ort  was 
in  print,  but  it  was  not  laid  on  the  Table 
till  the  latter  part  of  1869;  and  now, 
three  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Con- 
tagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  they 
were  fetvoured  with  a  Beport  of  14  pages. 
It  stated  that  the  first  18  months  follow- 
ing the  passing  of  the  Act  were  occupied 
by  the  Department  in  getting  it  put  in 
force ;  but  that,  taking  the  year  1871  as 
that  in  which  its  powers  were  fully  in 
operation,  the  result  was  the  occurrence 
in  England  and  Scotland  in  that  year  of 
5,869  cases  of  pleuro-piieumonia,  and  of 
691,000  cases  of  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
If  they  compared  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  that  year,  the  fi^ires  were  these 
— ^that  in  January  the  average  number 
of  farms  infected  with  pleuro-pneumonia 
was  90;  in  December  it  was  118;  in 
January  the  number  infected  with  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease  was  1,100;  in 
December  it  was  5, 500,    In  his  own 


county  of  Norfolk  in  1871,  there  were 
82,000  cases  of  foot  and  mouth  disease ; 
in  1872  the  number  was  no  less  than 
200,000.  The  great  proportion  of  the 
animalfl  affected  was,  fortmiately,  sheep; 
but  at  least  2,800,000  lbs.  of  meat  had 
been  lost  from  this  cause,  or  a  weight 
equal  to  that  of  5,500  carcases  of  foreign 
bullocks  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  from 
that  one  disease  in  1872.  In  the  Beport 
there  was  a  very  considerable  flourish 
made  about  cattle  plague  and  sheep  pock 
having  been  kept  out  of  the  country; 
but  in  July,  the  very  month  when  this 
Beport  was  written,  there  were  imported 
direct  fromBussia  several  cases  of  cattle 
plague.  The  Department  sunk  the  car- 
oases  at  sea,  and  1 7  of  them  were  washed 
up  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  if  they 
in  that  county  had  not  been  very  quick 
in  burying  them,  there  might  have  oeen 
an  outbreak  of  cattle  plague.  No  pro- 
per provisions  had  been  made  in  this 
matter,  except  in  the  port  of  London. 
When  the  outbreak  of  cattle  plague 
occurred  inTorkshire,  with  all  the  powers 
of  the  Act,  there  had  been  a  certam  lack 
of  vigour  and  determination.  The  disease 
shomd  have  been  stamped  out  at  once. 
It  was  necessary  that  ^e  Privy  Council 
should  have  power  to  send  down  their 
Inspectors  and  kill  not  onlv  the  arrivals 
affected  with  the  disease,  but  all  which 
were  eontiguous  to  them ;  and  if  they 
did  this  by  the  action  of  the  central  au- 
thority, the  whole  compensation  for  the 
cattle  killed  for  the  public  good  should 
be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
rather  than  be  thrown  on  the  county 
rates.  Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the 
disease  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  Act 
was  wholly  imable  to  resist  its  pro- 
gress. In  1872,  in  his  own  county, 
there  were  1,621  cases,  whereas  in  the 
previous  year  there  had  been  only  389 
cases.  It  had  been  said  that  the  local 
authority  had  not  done  its  duty,  but 
that  he  altogether  denied.  At  the  time 
of  tiie  cattle  plaffue  Norfolk  had  set  an 
example  to  Kngiand,  as  Aberdeenshire 
did  to  Scotland,  for  stamping  out  the 
disease.  Norfolk  on  that  occasion  did, 
as  he  hoped  it  always  would  do,  its  duty, 
however  unpleasant  that  duty  might  be. 
The  Beport  on  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease  was  at  variance  with  all  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  taken  before  the 
Committee  of  this  House  and  the  Cattle 
Plague  Commission.  It  says  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Department  to  carry 
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out  any  ezpeiiments  relating  to  these 
diseases,  and  it  adds  that  some  cattle 
had  died  in  consequence  of  having  been 
improperly  treated.  But  it  had  not  given 
a  single  receipt,  recommendation,  or  sug- 
gestion for  dkeoking  the  disease,  except 
that  which  related  to  carbolic  acid  mixed 
with  whitewash.  But  the  Department 
issued  arbitrary  forms  and  orders,  which 
some  could  not  understand  and  many 
would  not  obey.  They  made  Inspectors 
return  all  sorts  of  forms,  which  he  sup- 
posed would  be  published  three  years 
after  they  reached  the  Department.  Then 
they  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease  could  not  be  raised 
spontaneously.  But  why  not  employ  a 
man  like  Dr.  Saunderson,  who  investi- 
gated the  cattle  plague  thoroughly,  and 
proved  that  it  coiud  not  be  produced 
^>ontaneou8ly,  to  go  into  the  matter? 
Gmis  last  outbreak  had  been  peculiar  in 
attacking  sheep  with  a  virulence  never 
before  Imown.  It  was  before  imknown 
that  cattle  could  be  attacked  twice  in 
12  months ;  but  they  had  been  attacked 
twice,  and  even  three  times  this  year. 
Then  the  Department  appeared  to  be 
above  receiving  suggestions.  That  they 
should  not  do  so  £rom  one  sitting  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  might,  per- 
haps, be  expected;  but  they  treated 
Badioal  Members  in  the  same  way.  Take 
the  case  with  regard  to  Irish  catde.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  said  that  Ireland  was 
entirely  firee  from  disease,  and  the  Be- 
ports  confirmed  that  statement.  Well, 
a  man  bought  a  number  of  cattle,  as 
he  had  done,  and  took  the  utmost  care 
in  every  possible  way  that  no  contagion 
approached  them,  and  yet  in  three  or 
four  davs  after  reaching  England  the 
whole  of  them  fell  down  dead  with  the 
murrain  disease.  He  believed  that  the 
hold  of  the  ship  was  the  place  where 
this  disease  was  generated,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  make  a  few  experiments  to 
see  whether  better  ventilation  could  not 
be  introduced.  K  we  could  ventilate  a 
coal  mine  600  or  700  feet  deep,  it  ought 
to  be  far  easier  to  ventilate  a  ^p'shold. 
The  Eeport  went  on  to  say  that  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease  could  not  be  connected 
with  importation — ^that  increased  impor- 
tation did  not  appear  to  be  foUowea  by 
increased  disease.  But  during  the  cattle 
plague  restrictions,  not  only  was  the 
catUe  plague  got  rid  of,  but  foot  and 
mouth  disease  was  exterminated  in  this 
country,  and  it  was  not  until  the  foreign 
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sheep  were  turned  out  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Market  that  we  had  any  outbreak 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease;  but  from, 
that  time  we  had  continual  outbreaks, 
which  reached  colossal  dimensions,  as  it 
did  last  year.  He  would  give  one  or 
two  illus&ations  of  practical  defects  in 
the  Act.  Pleuro-pneumonia  was  treated 
in  this  way — You  might  remove  diseased 
cattle  for  immediate  daughter ;  but  there 
was  no  power  to  remove  those  that  were 
healthy,  even  to  save  them  being  starved. 
With  regard  to  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
if  a  herd  was  going  to  market  you  could 
lay  your  hands  on  those  which  were  in- 
fected and  stop  them ;  but  the  rest  were 
allowed  to  go  to  market  and  thus  to  dis- 
tribute the  disease  aU  over  the  country. 
He  thanked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
for  having  provided  a  good  supply  of 
water  at  the  railway  stations,  and  also 
for  having  taken  it  upon  the  Depart- 
ment to  appoint  Inspectors  at  the  ports 
rather  than  leave  their  appointment  to 
the  Customs.  But  there  was  one  thing 
which  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  had  not 
done,  and  that  was  to  help  agriculturists 
to  avoid  the  frightful  delay  which  their 
cattle  experienced  at  the  different  rail- 
way junctions.  A  gentleman  had  a  lot 
of  cattle  loaded  at  the  Norwich  station 
at  6  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  to  go 
to  Deal ;  but  they  did  not  arrive  at  Deal 
until  25  minutes  past  2  on  Wednesday, 
and  never  receivea  either  food  or  water 
on  the  transit.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Aberdeenshire  sent  him  a  lot  of  valuable 
heifers,  which  left  Aberdeen  at  10  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning,  but  were  not  re- 
ceived at  the  station  near  his  residence 
until  the  Thursday  following.  There 
seemed  to  be  an  increasing  objection  to 
the  development  of  the  dea^  meat  traffic 
owing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  butchers ; 
but  on  every  principle  of  health,  -eco- 
nomy, and  humanity  we  ought  to  en- 
courage the  trade.  If  Aberdeen  could 
supply  the  West-end  of  London  with  the 
best  dead  meat,  there  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  transferring  dead  meat 
from  the  ports  to  the  midland  towns. 
The  supply  of  a  perishable  commodity 
like  fish  was  regulated  by  the  telegraph ; 
why  should  not  the  supply  of  dead  meat 
be  regulated  by  the  same  means  ?  There 
ought  to  be  greater  facilities  for  deve- 
loping the  dead  meat  trade.  When  the 
Oity  xmdertook  anything  they  generally 
did  it  thoroughly  well ;  and  their  market 
at  Deptford  was  an  excellent  one ;  but 
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it  liad  {his  one  serious  defect,  that  it  had 
no  railway  connection  with  it.  The  Act, 
which  was  costly  in  its  operation,  had 
failed  to  efiPect  the  object  for  which  it 
was  passed,  and  the  Department  to  which 
its  working  was  committed  had  failed 
also,  except  in  the  matter  of  spending  a 
great  deal  of  public  money.  He  hoped 
that  on  the  Committee  for  which  he 
moved  all  parties  interested  would  be 
represented — not  only  consumers,  but 
producers,  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
KiQgdom,  and  he  was  particularly  de- 
sirous that  they  should  have  the  valu- 
able assistance  of  several  Irish  Mem- 
bers. The  importance  of  securing  the 
services  of  Irish  representatives  would 
be  apparent  to  all  who  remembered 
that  me  import  of  cattle  from  Ire- 
land was  far  greater  than  that  from 
all  other  countries.  As  a  Norfolk  man, 
one  of  those  whose  county  bou&;ht  from 
Ireland  40,000  store  cattle  in  we  year, 
he  felt  how  essential  it  was  that  they 
should  be  received  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  The  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
cluded by  movine  for  the  Committee— 
the  inquiry  to  enu)race  the  operation  of 
the  Cattle  Diseases  Acts  in  Ireland. 

Mb.  BASSETT,  in  seconding  the  Mo- 
tion, said,  that  his  hon.  Friend  who  had 
just  sat  down  had  dealt  with  the  subject 
as  a  producer.  He  proposed  to  approach 
it  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view. 
He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  was 
as  much  a  consumer's  as  a  producer's 
question.  When  he  reflected  upon  the 
veiy  small  proportion  of  foreign  stock 
and  meat  tney  had  in  the  country — 
namely,  about  4^  per  cent  in  live  stock 
and  4  j  per  cent  in  dead  meat,  as  against 
91^  per  cent  of  home  stock,  he  thought 
it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  it  was  very 
needful  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
that  in  having  free  trade  in  all  that  is 
healthy  and  good  they  should  have  pro- 
tection against  all  that  is  injurious  and 
bad.  The  most  sanguine  Freetrader 
would  not,  he  thought,  be  in  favour  of 
free  trade  in  disease.  They  must  all 
feel  for  the  venr  painful  position  which 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Coundl  was 
often  placed  in — ^pressed,  as  his  hon. 
Friend  had  said,  on  one  side  by  the  con- 
sumer, and  on  the  other  by  the  producer. 
He  was  sure  the  House  would  be  desi- 
rous of  relieving  him  of  his  difficulties, 
and  to  that  end  he  trusted  they  would 
support  tiie  Motion  before  them.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  delusion  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  that  farmers  were   op- 
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posed  to  the  importation  of  f orei^  stock. 
They  were  not  opposed'  to  tlie  importa- 
tion of  healthy  sto^.  They  were,  on  the 
contrary,  directly  interested  in  it.  A  very 
small  number  of  farmers  bred  their  own 
stock.  He  believed  it  would  be  found 
that  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Bedford- 
shire out  of  every  50  farmers  not  more 
than  two  were  breeders  of  their  own 
stock.  They  had  consequently  to  buy 
stores  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  if 
the  price  of  meat  was  very  high,  stock 
had  to  be  bought  at  such  a  price  as  to 
give  very  little  chance  of  ultimate  profit. 
Any  means,  therefore,  that  could  be  de- 
vised which  would  have  the  effect  of  se- 
curing a  supply  of  sound  store  stock 
would  be  hailed  by  the  farmers  with 
great  pleasure.  He  knew  of  one  case 
in  Buckinghamshire  in  which  a  farmer 
laid  out  from  £20,000  to  £25,000  in 
stock,  and  just  before  the  cattle  were 
ready  for  market,  disease  which  had 
been  brought  from  Bristol  market  broke 
out,  and  Sie  depreciation  in  the  stock 
amounted  to  more  than  30  per  cent.  In 
Herefordshire,  the  statistics  showed  that 
of  the  cattle  attacked — as  they  had  been 
in  great  numbers — 40  per  cent  died, 
while  of  sheep  and  pigs  over  20  per  cent 
died.  These  were  serious  facts,  and 
showed  clearly  that  it  was  time  some 
effective  measures  were  taken  to  put  a 
stop  to  so  disastrous  a  state  of  thingps,  and 
the  sooner  decisive  steps  were  taken  the 
better. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'*That  a  Select  Committee  be  airpointed  to 
inc^mre  into  the  operatioii  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,  and  the  Cattle 
Disease  Acts  (Irelaiid),  and  the  constitution  of 
the  Veterinary  Departments  of  G^^eat  Britain 
and  Ireland." — (Mr,  Clare  Bead,) 

Me.  DENISON  said,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Bead)  had  by  implication 
rather  than  by  direct  statement  thrown 
some  obloquy  on  railway  companies  for 
their  neglect  in  the  conveyance  of  cattle. 
Certainly  his  hon.  Friend  did  bring  for- 
ward two  very  gross  instances,  which 
were,  perhaps,  susceptible  of  some  sort 
of  eijcplanation.  He  would,  however, 
mention  a  case  which  came  within  his 
own  knowledge,  and  which  tended  to 
show  that  the  railway  companies  were 
not  always  to  blame.  Some  time  since  a 
number  of  Irish  cattle  were  taken  in 
transit  at  Liverpool,  and  the  truck  in 
which  they  were  conveyed  was  filled  to 
the  utmost  by  the  drover  with  a  view  to 
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save  expense.  At  Eetford  Jimction 
where  the  company  were  compelled  by 
the  Act  to  keep  water  for  the  use  of  the 
cattle  they  were  taken  out,  and  they 
drank  and  were  fed.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  same  number  of  cattle  after  being 
fed  could  not  be  squeezed  into  the  truck 
again,  some  had  to  be  lefi;  behind,  the 
ra^way  servants  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  them,  and  the  North-Western  Com- 
pany were  actually  sued  by  the  owner 
for  damages  arising  from  cattle  losing 
the  market  at  Peterborough,  owing  to  the 
delay  at  Eetford.  This  ract  would  show 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  companies 
had  to  contend  in  the  conyeyance  of 
cattle. 

Me.  J.  W.  BARCLAY :  Sir,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  the  people  of  Scotland  on  this 
subject.  I  cannot  concur  in  the  dis- 
paraging remarks  on  these  Acts  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  C.  S.  Eead), 
for  with  respect  to  Scotland,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  North-eastern  counties, 
their  operation  has  been  highly  bene- 
ficial ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  legislation  was  very 
much  of  a  tentative  nature,  and  I  am 
sanguine  that  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  years  will  enable  those  interested  in 
the  trade  to  point  out  several  improve- 
ments that  can  be  made  towards  sim- 
plification of  the  present  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  disease.  In  supporting  the 
Motion,  I  trust  the  House  will  bear  with 
me  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  briefly 
mibmit  a  few  facts,  showing  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  involved  in  this 
question.  Several  figures  have  been 
quoted  on  both  sides  of  the  House  to- 
night. I  am  not  sure  on  what  authority 
those  statements  have  been  made ;  but 
I  have  looked  carefully  into  the  figures  for 
myself,  and  taking  the  Agricultural  Be- 
ttuns  of  1871,  I  estimate  the  total  value 
of  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  Ghreat  Britain 
— ^I  do  not  include  Ireland — at  no  less 
than  £115,000,000  sterling.  Now,  Sir, 
that  is  about  double  the  value  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  registered  shipping 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  stock,  I 
estimate,  supplies  annuaUy  animal  food 
to  the  value  of  £48,000,000  sterling. 
Now,  Sir,  taking  the  Board  of  l^ae 
Betums  also  for  1871,  the  total  value  of 
the  live  stock  imported  is  estimated  at 
£5,370,000.  The  proportion  which  the 
foreign  supply  bears  to  home  produce  is 
thus  only  about  one-ninth,  or  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  whole  supply.    That  is 

Mr.  DmUon 


what  I  find  from  the  Statistioal  Betums, 
and  when  I  state  further  that  an  animal 
is  deteriorated  almost  10  per  cent  of  its 
value  by  even  an  ordinary  attack  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  it  will  be  at 
once  seen  of  how  great  importance  it  is 
not  only  to  the  farmer,  but  also  to  the 
consumer,  that  our  herds  should  be  pro- 
tected from  disease  in  tiie  best  possible 
way  that  can  be  devised.  I  do  not  anti- 
cipate that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
have  any  increased  stringency  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act ;  neither  do  I  think  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  augment  the 
powers  of  the  Privy  Coimdl  imder  the 
Act.  So  far  as  the  experience  of  Soot- 
land  has  gone,  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council  has  exercised 
those  powers  jucUoiously,  promptly,  and 
energetically— and,  CT>eakingfor  the  coun- 
ties which  I  know  best,  entirely  to  the 
satisfaction  both  of  the  farmers  and  the 
people  at  large.  The  local  authorities  in 
Scotland  have  acted  up   to  their  full 

Sowers  under  the  orders  of  the  Privy 
ouncil,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if 
local  authorities  generally  throughout 
the  kingdom  would  act  up  to  the  orders 
of  the  Privy  Council  with  the  same 
energy  and  efficiency,  contagious  disease 
among  animals  would  be  very  soon  ex- 
terminated, and,  if  re-introduced, 'quickly 
put  down.  But  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  certain  local  authorities  do  not 
cany  out  the  provisions  of  the  Orders 
in  Coimcil  wim  the  zeal  which  one 
could  wish  to  see,  and  which  we  are 
entitled  to  expect ;  and  I  think  it  would 
be  highly  desirable,  in  adjusting  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  that  authorities 
should  be  taken  to  exercise  a  con- 
trol and  supervising  power  over  the 
mode  in  which  locd  authorities  carry 
out  their  duties.  If  the  local  authorities 
in  the  districts  in  Yorkshire  which  have 
been  referred  to  had  been  as  zealous  in 
carryingout  the  duties  imposed  upon  them, 
by  the  Orders  in  Council  as  the  people  in 
the  North  of  Scotland,  I  do  not  thinx  that 
the  cattle  plague  would  have  existed 
nearly  so  long  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
A  good  deal  may,  I  think,  be  done  in 
respect  to  the  conistitution  of  local  autho- 
rities, to  introduce  more  simplicity  as 
well  as  greater  economy  in  me  work- 
ing of  the  Act.  In  the  oouniy  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent  there 
are  no  less  than  six  local  autiioii- 
ties,  one  for  the  county,  and  one  in 
each  of  the  five  boroughs  within  the 
county.    NoW|  Sir,  it  is  quite  poseiUo 
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for  each  of  those  local  authorities  to 
issae  separate  regulations  under  the 
Orders  in  Oounoil,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
any  person  dealing  with  cattle,  not  only 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  Act  and  the 
Orders  in  Council,  but  with  the  provi- 
sions and  regulations  of  each  of  the  local 
authorities  in  the  county.  It  is  evident 
that  it  would  require  a  lawyer  to  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  farmer  who 
wishes  to  move  his  cattle  when  the 
reg^ulations  are  in  force,  and  at  pre- 
sent it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the 
great  majority  of  farmers  and  cattle- 
dealers  to  know  what  they  may,  and 
what  they  may  not  do.  I  therefore 
think  that  arrangements  ought  to  be 
made,  if  possible,  whereby  there  should 
be  only  one  local  authority  for  each 
county.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  this 
would  lead  to  ^eater  efficiency  in  the 
working  of  the  Act,  and  greatly  re- 
duce the  expenses  of  the  various  local 
authorities.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Scottish  farmers,  as  well  as  of  the 
farmers  of  Norfolk,  tiiat  the  great  source 
of  disease  is  Ireland.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, agree  with  hon.  Members  who 
think  tluit  the  disease  is  originated  during 
the  very  brief  period  of  the  transit  £rom 
Ireland  to  Scotland.  Eeports  which  were 
made  to  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture by  various  authorities,  and  in 
particular  by  the  chief  Veterinary  In- 
spector in  Ireland,  show  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly that  the  simplest  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  disease  which  comes  from  Ire- 
land would  be  to  have  an  inspection  of 
cattle  prior  to  their  embarkation  at  the 
Irish  ports ;  and  the  authorities  to  whom 
I  allude  say  that  this  would  also  be  a 
very  great  benefit  to  Ireland  itself, 
because  dealers  in  that  country,  when 
they  found  that  animals  must  be  in- 
spected prior  to  embarkation,  would  be 
more  careful  to  keep  them,  if  possible, 
in  good  condition  on  their  way  to  the 
poi^.  For  these  reascms,  I  feel  great 
pleasure  in  supporting  the  Motion  for  a 
Committee  made  by  my  hon.  Eriend  on 
the  other  side,  and  I  am  very  happy  to 
hear  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council  has  consented, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  grant 
a  Committee. 

Mb.  J.  HOWAED  said,  there  were 
one  or  two  points  to  which  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  House,  that  had  not 
been  taken  up  by  the  previous  speakers. 
He  coidd  not  agree  with  his  hon.  Friend 
opposite  (Mr.  C.  S.  Bead);  as  to  the  Act 


being  the  total  failure  he  had  repre- 
sented it  to  have  been,  for  as  his  non. 
Friend  (Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay)  had  pointed 
out,  the  farmers  of  Aberdeenshire  had, 
under  its  operation,  exterminated  pleuro- 
pneumonia from  that  county.  There 
could  be  no  question  that  the  uontagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act  was  a  well  con- 
ceived ana  vigorous  remedy  for  dealing 
with  imported  as  well  as  established 
diseases  m  our  live  stock,  and  as  far  as 
rinderpest  was  concerned,  it  had  been 
completely  successful.  There  was  no 
fear  even  if  this  dire  disease  gained  a 
footing  once  more  in  this  countiy  that  it 
would  spread  to  any  alarming  extent. 
But  in  the  matter  of  that  troublesome 
and  ever  recurring  discEuse,  the  foot  and 
mouth  complaint,  he  must  express  the 
opinion  that  the  Act  had  been  a  total 
failure.  A  prevalent  opinion  existed 
that  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council  had  been  somewhat  inert 
in  the  matter,  and  had  not  put  forth 
that  energy  and  knowledge  which  it 
possessed,  or,  at  all  events,  which  it 
ought  to  possess.  So  far  as  he  could 
ascertain,  no  adequate  measures,  if  any, 
had  been  adopted  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  disease.  The  theory  of  the  veteri- 
nary authorities  was,  that  the  imported 
animals,  which  feU  soon  after  landing, 
must  have  had  the  germs  of  the  disease 
in  their  system  before  they  were  em- 
barked on  board  ship.  A  host  of  facts 
could  be  adduced  to  prove  this  to  be  an 
erroneous  idea,  and  persons  qualified  to 
express  an  opinion  protested  against 
these  veterinary  professors  being  con- 
sidered the  only  wise  men  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  the  Veterinary  Department 
had  been  inert  upon  the  question,  the 
Eoyal  Agriculture  Society  of  England 
very  commendably,  and  at  great  expense 
during  last  summer  and  autumn,  set  on 
foot  an  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  outbreaks  of  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
The  information  obtained  proved  con- 
clusively that  our  system  of  inspection 
was  totally  inadequate  for  its  purposes. 
This  fact  was  also  revealed — that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  were  systemati- 
cally ignored  in  Ireland,  and  tiLat  Irish 
cattle  were  neither  inspected  on  one  side 
nor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
and  this  from  a  country  which  sent  us 
more  disease  than  aU  the  world  beside. 
The  gentleman  who  conducted  the  in- 
vestigation, an  eminently  qualified  man, 
came  to  a  conclusion  exactly  opposite  to 
the  view  expressed  by  his  hon.  Friend 
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below  him  (Mr.  Baxday).  He  was  of 
opinion,  after  having  made  11  voyages 
in  cattle  boats,  between  England,  me 
Continent,  and  Ireland,  that  foot  and 
mouth  disease  was  generated  on  board 
ship,  or,  at  any  rate,  was  taken  by  the 
animals  whilst  on  board,  probably  from 
the  ships  being '  infected.  [The  hon. 
Gentleman  here  read  extracts  from  a 
document  in  support  of  these  views.l 
He  (Mr.  Howara)  would  also  remind 
the  House  that  their  own  Committee 
which  had  sat  upon  the  subject  had 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  And 
he  wished  to  hear  j&om  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  what  steps,  if  any, 
had  been  taken  by  the  Veterinary  De- 
partment to  prove  whether  there  was 
any  foundation  or  not  in  this  theory. 
His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  8.  Eead)  had 
alluded  to  the  losses  in  Herefordshire, 
which  last  year  amounted  to  £100,000. 
In  the  much  smaller  county  of  Bedford 
88,000  animals  were  attacked  last  year, 
800  of  which  died ;  the  loss  to  that  small 
county  could  not  be  reckoned  at  less 
than  £60,000.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
grass  land  with  abundance  of  keep  were 
only  half  stocked  last  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fears  entertained  of  intro- 
ducing the  disease  upon  the  farm.  With 
respect  to  quarantine,  he  desired  to  point 
out  to  the  House  the  great  advantage 
which  would  accrue  to  importers,  and 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  recognised. 
When  the  Bill  was  before  the  House  in 
Committee,  he  remembered  pointing  out 
the  fact  that  Irish  store  beasts  fetched 
from  £1  to  £2  per  head  less  than  their 
value  through  their  liability  to  disease ; 
especially  establish  quarantine  grounds 
to  which  farmers  could  resort  with  some 
confidence  in  being  able  to  buy  healthy 
stock,  and  the  price  of  store  cattle  would 
at  once  be  considerably  enhanced ;  and, 
with  respect  to  fat  cattle,  a  few  days 
rest  and  quiet  would  restore  their  blood 
and  system  to  a  healthy  and  normal 
state,  and  their  flesh  would  be  far  more 
wholesome  than  when  killed  in  an  ex- 
cited feverish  condition.  He  was  glad 
the  Government  had  consented  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  believing 
it  would  result  in  much  good,  and  give 
great  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEEt  said,  he  had 
not  been  opposed  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  last  year,  but  had  then 
stated  that  it  was  proposed  too  late  in 
the  Session,  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  assent  to  it  this  year.    He  not  only 

Mr,  J.  Smm/ri 


now  assented  to  it,  but  would  welcome 
the  inquiry.  He  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  the  working  of  an  Act  that 
had  given  such  strong  powers  to  the 
Oovemment  should  be  fairly  considered^ 
and  that  they  ought  to  make  up  their 
minds  whether  their  legislation  had 
been  in  the  right  direction  or  not.  In 
conducting  the  Act  through  the  House 
he  had  felt  that  the  powers  vested  in 
the  Oovemment  were  most  impleasant 

Eowers,  and  it  would  be  a  rope  round 
is  neck  that  would  be  strongly  pulled 
before  he  had  done  with  it.  It  was  im- 
possible for  anyone  in  his  situation  to 
act  without  meeting  with  a  great  deal 
of  complaint  on  both  sides  arising  from 
Government  interference.  It  comd  not 
be  otherwise  in  a  matter  like  that  affect- 
ing both  the  supply  of  food  of  a  large 
population  and  tne  very  great  commer- 
cial interests,  both  of  the  home  producer 
and  the  foreign  importer.  Another 
ground  on  which  he  welcomed  that  in- 
quiry was  that  he  wanted  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  C.  S.  Eead)  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  before  the  Committee  the 
charges  which  he  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  make  against  the  Yeterinaiy 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council.  He 
had  such  confldence  in  his  hon.  Friend's 
candour  as  to  believe  that,  after  making 
those  charges  and  having  them  tho- 
roughly sifted,  he  would  find  there  were 
not  a  few  of  them  which  he  would  be 
glad  to  withdraw.  As  to  the  Act  and 
the  administration  of  it,  his  hon.  Friend 
had  alluded  to  him  personally  most 
kindly,  yet  evidently  supposed  that  he 
had  not  time,  with  the  many  other 
things  he  had  to  do,  to  give  full  atten- 
tion to  that  matter.  There  was  no  part 
of  his  hon.  Friend's  speech  with  which 
he  more  agreed  than  that  in  which  he 
suggested  that  the  duties  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Local  Oovemment 
Board,  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  to  any 
other  authority.  A  Minister  who  was 
pretty  well  worked  during  the  Session 
did  not  like  to  lose  his  holidays;  but 
owing  to  business  connected  with  the 
Veterinary  Department,  he  had  not  had 
a  fortnight's  noliday  this  year,  and  if 
there  had  been  any  fault  committed  it 
had  not  arisen  through  want  of  atten- 
tion on  his  part.  He  did  not,  however, 
think  very  much  would  be  gained  by 
transferring  those  functions  ^m  one 
Minister  to  another.  Whoever  was  in- 
trusted with  them  would  find  them  very 
difficult  and  responsible^  and,  whateve): 
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else  lie  had  to  do,  lie  would  have  to  dis- 
charge them  carefully.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  made  a  mistake  in  reference  to  the 
importation  of  animals  infected  with  rin- 
derpest into  this  country.  .  There  were 
eight  vessels  that  came  to  England  with 
cattle  plague  on  board,  but  in  only  one 
case — ^namely,  at  HuU,  did  any  ill  restdt 
happen ;  and  their  precautions  were  suf- 
ficiently stringent  to  prevent  any  harm 
arising  except  in  that  single  instcuice. 
As  regards  rmderpest,  he  must,  indeed, 
claim  a  little  credit  for  the  Department. 
Although  during  the  last  few  years  the 
Department  had  had  to  confront  the 
greatest  possible  danger  of  cattle  plague, 
which  had  been  raging  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium,  yet  imtil  last 
autumn  they  had  managed  to  keep  it 
away  from  this  coimtry.  His  hon. 
Friend  said  that  just  as  a  ship  came 
to  Deptford  an  animal  was  accident- 
ally found  to  be  ill,  and  if  it  had  been 
thrown  overboard  the  whole  cargo 
might  have  come  into  the  interior.  But 
he  forgot  that  such  were  their  regu- 
lations that  not  a  single  animal  from 
Eussia  would  have  been  allowed  to  go 
into  the  interior.  No  animals  came  from 
Eussia  to  Deptford — whether  the  vessel 
had  cattle  plague  or  not  on  board — 
without  the  condition  of  immediate 
slaughter  being  enforced.  His  hon. 
Friend  thought  the  disease  would  not 
have  taken  so  much  hold  in  East  York- 
shire if  the  Department  had  shown  more 
vigour  and  determination ;  but  the  very 
moment  the  telegram  reached  London 
informing  the  Veterinary  Department  of 
the  existence  of  cattle  plague  there,  their 
best  available  Inspector  was  sent  down. 
He  himself  was  up  in  London  in  a  very 
few  hours,  and  never  had  amuchmore  dif- 
ficult task  before  him.  One  animal  was 
said  to  be  ill ;  at  any  rate,  the  plague 
appeared  to  be  confined  to  one  farm; 
i^nd  with  only  that  information  it  was  not 
easy  to  put  the  most  stringent  powers  of 
the  Act  into  force.  Tet  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  issue  an  order  stopping  all  markets 
and  the  movement  of  cattle  in  the  East 
Biding,  and  how  the  Department  could 
have  acted  with  greater  vigour  and  de- 
termination he  could  not  see. 

Mb.  0.  S.  BEAD  explained  that  he 
had  not  charged  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council  with  being 
remiss,  but  had  simply  said  that  either 
in  the  local  authorities  or  in  the  Veteri- 
nary Department  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  inactivity. 


Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTER  said,  he  must 
express  his  thanks  to  a  late  Member  of 
that  House,  Admiral  Duncombe,  the 
chairman  of  the  local  authority  in  the 
East  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  and  also  to 
the  magistiutes,  for  the  earnest  and  de- 
termined manner  in  which  they  put  the 
Act  in  force.  He  could  not  anticipate 
the  results  of  the  proposed  inquiry,  and 
he  should  be  most  willing  to  be  guided 
by  them;  but  he  was  rather  sanguine 
that  it  would  show  that  the  Department 
had  carried  out  faithfully  and  to  the 
utmost  of  its  power  the  Act  that  had 
been  passed.  It  was  quite  true  that 
they  had  not  done  some  things  that  had 
been  charged  against  them,  because 
they  were  only  empowered  to  carry  out 
the  law,  and  not  to  constitute  themselves 
a  curative  department.  They  had  not 
set  themselves  up  £ts  doctors  with  a  cure 
for  every  disease,  and  it  would  be  a 
serious  matter  for  ai^  Committee  to  re- 
commend that  any  Government  should 
undertake  to  act  as  physicians  for  all 
the  animalB  in  the  kingdom.  The  time 
had  gone  by  when  a  Gfovemment  could 
interfere  and  insist  upon  a  dead  meat 
traffic.  They  could  only  leave  that  to 
the  action  of  supply  and  demand. 
His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Howard)  thought 
that  they  should  try  a  few  experiments, 
but  the  Veterinary  Department  had 
no  power  to  detain  animals  in  Ireland 
or  to  compel  an  inspection  there;  and 
he  much  doubted  whether  they  would 
have  been  justified  in  trying  experi- 
ments in  England.  He  thought  it 
would  be  found  that  there  would  be 
very  great  difficulty  in  changing  from 
the  present  system  of  dealing  with  the 
foreign  importation.  No  doubt  it  gave 
a  great  discretion  to  the  Government  as 
to  the  cases  in  which  it  should  compel 
the  immediate  slaughtering  of  the 
animals.  But  he  was  strongly  of  opi- 
nion that  it  would  be  found  very  difficult 
to  change  from  that  practice  without 
great  inconvenience  to  the  home  con- 
sumer. There  was  one  matter  of  ex- 
perience to  which  he  wished  to  caU  the 
particular  attention  of  the  House.  It 
was  this — if  they  were  to  say  that  every 
animal  imported  into  England  from 
foreign  countries  should  be  slaughtered 
at  the  port  of  landing,  according  to  ex- 
perience up  to  the  present  moment,  in 
all  probability  we  should  have  a  great 
many  more  diseased  animals  in  the  coun- 
try ;  for  when  the  animals  came  from  fo« 
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reign  countries  which  were  not  scheduled, 
as,  for  instance,  from  Holland,  much  more 
care  was  taken  as  to  what  kind  of  ani- 
mals were  included  in  the  cargo,  than  in 
the  case  of  those  sent  from  a  scheduled 
country  to  Deptford  to  be  slaughtered 
there.  Then,  it  should  also  oe  re- 
membered that  the  import  of  foreign 
cattle,  though  bearing  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  to  the  home  produc- 
tion, was,  in  fact,  much  lai^er  than  was 
fenerally  supposed.  One  hon.  Member 
ad  stated  that  the  proportion  was  4}  to 
5  per  cent,  and  he  was  very  much  grati- 
fied to  find  from  the  most  practical  re- 
marks of  his  hon.  Friend  tiie  Member 
for  Forfarshire  that  he,  by  a  calculation 
made  upon  an  entirely  different  basis 
from  that  which  had  been  gone  into  by 
the  officer  of  the  Department,  had  ar- 
rived at  almost  precisely  the  same  con- 
clusion— that  the  real  proportion  was 
12  per  cent.  That  was  a  calculation 
which  he  believed  would  be  nearer  the 
truth.  He  wished,  in  the  next  place,  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks  with  regard 
to  the  home  diseases.  When  the  Act 
was  passed  the  first  real  practical  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  the  prevention  of 
home  diseases  had  been  entered  upon, 
and  he  was  quite  of  opinion  that  the 
time  was  come  when  we  should  carefiilly 
consider  whether  it  was  more  desirable 
to  go  backward  or  forward  in  that 
course.  TTia  own  impression  on  the 
point  was  very  much  mat  which  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  House  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Forfarshire — that  the  re- 
strictions in  the  Act  were  of  use  in 
stopping  home  diseases,  especially  that 
very  dangerous  disease  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  if  put  in  force  by  the  local 
authorities  throughout  the  country.  If 
not  put  in  force,  however,  they  were  of 
little  avail,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
Committee  to  consider  whether  much 
good  could  be  expected  &om  them  when 
put  in  force  in  one  part  of  a  coimty,  or 
one  county,  and  not  put  in  force  in 
another.  That  was  a  point  on  which  he 
should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  whether  we 
should  proceed  in  our  present  permissive 
legislation  or  have  recourse  to  more 
general  and  compulsory  powers.  With 
respect  to  the  spread  of  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  a  good  deal  of  complaint 
had  been  made  against  the  Department 
on  account  of  the  spread  of  that  disease ; 
but  he  thought  they  could  defend  ihem- 
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selves  by  laying  the  blame  partly  on  the 
Act  as  not  bemg  strong  enough,  and 
partly  upon  the  local  authorities  for  not 
carrying  it  into  effect.  The  year  after 
the  Act  was  x>as8^ — 1870  —  he  was 
called  back  from  the  Continent  in  the 
autumn  in  consequence  of  an  outbreak  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease  in  this  countiy, 
and  when  he  returned  he  found  that 
five  or  six  coimties  required  more 
stringent  rules.  The  Department,  think- 
ing Siey  would  be  supported  by  public 
opmion,  issued  those  stringent  rules  for 
the  whole  of  Qreat  Britain ;  but  the  result 
was  that  county  after  county  protested 
against  them,  saying  that  Ihe  remedy 
was  a  great  deal  worse  than  the  disease. 
The  Department  found,  therefore,  that 
they  were  greatly  in  advance  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  local  authorities,  upon 
whom  it  relied  to  put  the  Orders  in  force, 
were  so  slack  in  the  matter  that  the 
Orders  had  to  be  cancelled,  and  it  was 
left  optional  to  the  authorities  whether 
they  should  carry  them  into  effect  or 
not.  Some  local  authorities  enforced 
them  successfully ;  some  did  nothing  at 
all ;  and  some,  he  had  no  doubt,  faded 
because  their  neighbours  had  not  done 
anything.  It  would,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, be  for  the  Committee 
seriously  to  consider  which  course  they 
would  deem  it  expedient  to  adopt,  whe- 
ther they  would  leave  things  as  they 
stood,  optional  with  the  local  authorities, 
and  against  that  he  thought  there  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  said;  whether  they 
wouldstrengthenthe  restrictions  through- 
out the  kingdom,  in  favour  of  which 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said;  or 
whether,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
they  would  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease  was  not  bad 
enough  to  call  for  such  restrictions,  for 
which  view  there  was  much  to  be  said 
also.  Indeed,  he  recollected  that  when 
the  Act  was  passed  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  C.  8. 
Head)  had  expressed  considerable  doubt 
whether  thefootandmouth  disease  should 
be  included  in  its  provisions.  He  was 
glad,  he  might  add,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  had  included  in  his  Motion  the 
operation  of  the  Act  in  Ireland  as  well 
as  in  England.  Statements  would,*  no 
doubt,  be  laid  before  the  Committee  as 
to  the  extent  of  foot  and  mouth  disease 
supposed  to  have  been  imported  from 
Ireland,  and  in  dealing  with  that  ques- 
tion the  Committee  would,  he  hoped. 
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haye  the  assifitanoe  of  Irish  Members. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  though 
we  might  get  some  £sease  firom  Ireland, 
we  also  got  an  immense  amount  of  food, 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  no  restric- 
tions should  be  enforced  with  regard  to 
Ireland  that  were  not  really  necessary. 
He  wi^ed,  at  the  same  time,  to  add  that 
nothing  could,  in  his  opinion,  do  more 
good  to  Ireland  as  a  pi^ucing  country 
than  that  more  care  should  be  taken  at 
home  with  respect  to  the  prevention  of 
disease  in  the  case  of  animals  intended 
for  the  English  market. 

Mb.  M*CAETHY  DOWNING  said, 
that  as  an  Irish  Member,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  that  the  inquinr 
should  be  extended  to  Ireland.  It 
would  be  shown,  he  thought,  that  much 
exaggeration  prevailed  with  respect  to 
the  existence  of  disease  in  the  case  of 
cattle  exported  from  that  country.  He 
also  concurred  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  the  opinion  that  a  ^eat  deal 
too  much  had  been  made  of  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease,  for  in  the  county 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  an 
animal  having  died  of  that  disease. 
There  was  not  a  single  case  of  rinder- 
pest, he  might  add,  in  Ireland,  and 
England  would  be  verjr  badly  off  in- 
deed were  it  not  for  Insh  cattle.  He 
hoped  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary would  take  care  the  Irish  Members 
were  fEurly  represented  on  the  proposed 
Conmiittee. 

Mb.  pell  attributed  the  spread  of 
these  disorders  among  cattle  to  the 
variation  in  the  orders  as  issued  by  the 
boroughs  and  by  the  counties.  The 
largest  markets  m  England  were  held 
in  the  boroughs,  and  the  orders  there 
issued  were  very  frequently,  at  variance 
with  those  which  emanated  from  the 
authorities  in  the  counties;  while  even 
among  the  latter  there  was  a  great  want 
of  uniformity,  at  any  rate  in  the  county 
he  represented.  In  one  petty  sessional 
division  of  Leicestershire  they  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  Eetum,  spent  £1 
only  in  preventing  disease  amongst 
cattle,  whust  in  another  division  of  the 
same  county  the  amount  was  over  £100, 
though  the  disease  prevailed  over  the 
whole  county,  indicating  want  of  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  one  section  of  the 
authorities  wnich  might  jeopardise  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  Many  persons 
had  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  more 


stringent  regulations  were  required  with 
rega^  to  the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  be- 
cause the  character  of  that  disorder  had 
greatly  changed,  being  now  much  more 
severe  than  lormerly.  Cattle  frequently 
took  it  a  second  time  within  12  months, 
and  the  second  attack  was  more  serious 
tiian  tlie  first.  He  should  be  sorry,  he 
might  add,  that  the  Committee  should 
do  anything  to  interfere  with  the  free 
importation  of  cattle  from  Ireland ;  but 
he  felt  bound  to  say  that  a  great  amount 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease  was  found  to 
exist  dmong  them  from  one  cause  or 
another. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed f  "  to  inquire  into 
the  operations  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
fAnimals^  Act,  1869,  and  the  Cattle  Disease 
Acts  (Ireland),  and  the  constitution  of  the  Vete- 
rinary Departments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land."—(Jfr.  Clare  Head.) 

And,  on  February  28,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows : — Mr.  William  Edwaad  Forster,  Lord 
RoBEBT  Montagu,  Mr.  Moxsell,  Mr.  Ridley, 
Mr.  DoDsoN,  Sir  Henry  Sblwin-Ibbetson, 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  James 
Barclay,  Mr.  Kayanaoh,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Cawley,  Mr.  Callan,  Mr.  Tipping,  Mr.  Lusk, 
Mr.  "William  Johnston,  Mr.  O*  Conor,  Mr. 
Norwood,  and  Mr.  Clare  Read  ; — Power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Five  to 
be  the  quorum. 

And,  on  March  4,  Mr.  Norwood  diacharged^ 
Mr.  Clay  added. 


MONASTIC  AND  CONVENTUAL 

INSTITUTIONS  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIEST  BEADING. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE,  in  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  appointing 
Commissioners  to  inquire  respecting 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions  in 
Great  Britain,  and  for  purposes  con- 
nected therewith,  said :  I  propose,  with 
the  leave  of  the  House,  to  mtroduce  the 
same  Bill  that  the  House  permitted  me 
to  lay  before  it  last  Session  :  such  was, 
however,  the  pressure  of  business  last 
Session  that  I  was  unable  to  bring  on 
tiie  second  reading.  This  Bill  nas, 
therefore,  never  been  submitted  to  the 
House  for  a  second  reading.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  that  Notice  has  been  given 
of  a  Motion  to  oppose  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill.    Last  year  the  House  ex- 

Sressed  its  opinion,  though  not  by  a 
ivision,  that  the  adoption  of  so  unusual 
a  course  as  resisting  the  introduction  of 
a  Bill  has  now  become,  ought  not  to  be 
adopted  with  respect  to  this  Bill,  which 
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contams  nothing  that  can  justly  be 
considered  offensive.  Last  Session  I 
was  accused  by  some  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Members  of  haying  made  too 
large  a  statement  on  introducing  this 
Bill.  I  made  that  statement,  and  went 
fully  into  the  circimistances  which  had 
induced  me  to  £tsk  the  leave  of  the  House 
to  introduce  this   Bill,    owing  to    the 

Eeculiar  character  of  the  opposition  I 
ad  then  to  meet.  But,  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  I  see  no  reason  at  all  for 
making  any  lengthened  statement.  My 
having  spoken  fully  was  held  by  my 
opponents  to  be  one  of  my  chief  offences 
last  Session;  and  I  acknowledge  that 
my  having  done  so  was  a  departure 
from  the  usual  practice,  but  it  was  only 
adopted,   and  it  was  justified,  by  the 

rculiar  circumstances  of  the  opposition 
had  to  encounter.  It  is  enough  for 
me  now  to  state  that  there  is  a  strong 
impression  prevailing  in  this  country 
that  the  original  intention  of  the  House, 
when,  in  1870,  the  House  ordered  an 
inquiiy  into  these  rapidly  increasing 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions  by 
a  Select  Committee,  has  never  been  car- 
ried out,  because  the  Instruction  to  the 
Committee  was  such  as  to  limit  their  in- 
quiries far  within  the  necessities  of  the 
case;  and  the  opinion  of  the  necessiiy 
for  inquiry  gained  strength,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty by  these  institutions,  and  the 
Eractical  exemption  of  that  property 
:om  the  Law  of  Mortmain.  There  is 
also  a  strong  impression  prevalent  in 
this  country,  signally  manifested  at  three 
large  public  meetings  which  I  have  at- 
tended—one of  a  thousand  people  at  Aber- 
deen, anotherofathousandpeople  at  Dun- 
dee, and  another  at  Blaclmeath — ^that  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
being  bound  to  conduct  its  inquiries  en- 
tirely within  the  House,  and  not  having 
the  power  to  examine  locally  or  upon 
oath,  is  not  competent  to  carry  out  the 
investigations  which  are  necessa^  for 
the  elucidation  of  this  subject ;  and  that 
a  Commission  with  power  to  examine 
locally  and  upon  oath  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  information  Parliament  ought 
to  possess  with  respect  to  this  subject. 
All  other  institutions  in  this  country — 
the  Church  of  England  through  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, lunatic  asylums,  jpoorhouses,  in* 
stitutions  of  every  description — ^have  at 
some  time  or  other  been  inquired  into 

Mr.  Newdegnte 


by  Commission  for  the  information  of 
Parliament.  These  Conventual  and 
Monastic  Institutions  form  the  solitary 
exception ;  they  stand  alone  as  exempt, 
£ts  a  class  of  institutions  respecting 
which  Parliament  has  been  preclude! 
from  obtaining  adequate  information  by 
means  of  a  Commission  or  otherwise. 
Throughout  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  except  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica and  this  country,  these  institutions 
have  been  inquired  into,  and,  where  not 
suppressed,  are  more  or  less  regulated 
by  the  Legislature  and  the  law  of  the 
country;  their  exemption  from  inquiry 
in  this  country  has  at  last  generated  a 
feeling  that  this  exemption  is  a  peculiar 
privilege  conceded  to  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic Church.  The  existence  of  this, 
a  privileged  exemption,  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  opinion  that  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  inform  itself  as  to  the 
circumstances  connected  with  these  in- 
stitutions, by  issuing  powers  of  inquiry 
by  statute  to  a  Commission.  I  will  not 
now  say  another  word,  but  simply  move 
the  Notice  which  stands  in  my  name. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  leave  be  ^ven  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
appointing  Commissioners  to  inquire  respecting 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions  in  Great 
Britain,  and  for  purposes  connected  therewith." 
— {Mr.  Netcdegate.) 

Mb.  MATTHEWS  said,  he  had  been 
censured  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  for 
intimating  his  intention  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  this  Bill.  He  re- 
minded him,  however,  that  the  same 
course  was  taken  in  1853  with  regard  to 
a  similar  Bill  proposed  by  the  Common 
Serjeant  (Sir  T.  Chambers),  and  that 
amongst  those  who  voted  against  its  in- 
trodu^on  were  the  right  hon.  Qentle- 
man  at  the  head  of  &e  Government, 
Lord  John  Bussell,  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  Sir  James  Graham.  There  was  no 
other  course  possible  for  those  who,  like 
himself,  maintained  that  no  pritnd  fwi$ 
case  had  been  offered  for  that  sort  of  le- 
gislation which  the  hon.  Member  pressed 
upon  the  House.  The  whole  question 
had  been  inquired  into  in  1870,  as  far  as 
the  House  thought  it  ought  to  be  inves-* 
tigated,  and  it  was  imfair  of  the  hon. 
Member  to  press  matters  further.  Eveiy 
inquiry  that  even  legitimate  curiosity 
could  desire  was  satisfied  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  1870 — even  the  mind  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
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must  have  been  satisfied.  Well,  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
shook  his  head ;  but  he  maintained  that 
an  unconstitutional  inquiry  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  backed  b j  facts,  and  not  by 
mere  surmise,  before  it  was  proposed  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  What  the  hon. 
Member  now  wanted  wad  a  permanent 
Commission  with  paid  officers,  and  hay- 
ing unlimited  powers  to  inquire  into 
everything  connected  with  those  monas- 
tic institutions.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  a 
Commission  sitting  to  inquire  into  a 
specific  alleeation,  but  a  roving  Com- 
mission, wiuL  powers  to  punish  For  con- 
tempt, in  oilier  to  enforce  answers. 
There  was  no  analogy  between  these  in- 
stitutions and  institutions  like  hospitals 
and  lunatic  asylimis.  So  far  as  convents 
were  concerned,  they  were  purely  private 
homes.  The  homes  where  those  ladies 
lived  were  as  much  private  as  the  homes 
of  hon.  Members,  or  the  Clubs  to  which 
they  belonged  in  Pall  Mall,  and  there 
was  no  case  made  out  for  applying  to 
them  State  inspection,  or  State  inter- 
ference, seeing  that  the  State  did  not 
pive  them  protection,  authority,  privi- 
legOy  or  endowment.  This  was  an  attempt 
to  apply  inquisitorial  powers  to  the  pri- 
vate life  of  private  ladies,  who  made  no 
complaint  themselves.  If  there  were 
any  case  for  inquiry,  the  House  might 
be  sure  that  those  who  had  relatives  and 
friends  in  such  institutions  would  be  the 
first  to  demand  it.  If  the  object  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
were  obtained,  it  would  simply  result  in 
the  discoveiy  of  a  state  of  things  in  con- 
flict with  the  statute  law;  but  that 
statute  law  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
Parliament  would  never  enforce  it.  As 
to  the  question  of  property,  the  idea  that 
there  was  any  grievance  or  evil  requiring 
redress,  so  far  as  property  was  con- 
cerned, was  simply  childish.  On  these 
grounds  he  asked  the  House  to  refuse 
leave  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  M'CAETHY  DOWNING  said, 
he  supported  the  Amendment,  and  had 
pleasure  in  stating  that  his  daughters 
had  been  educated  in  a  convent.  He 
pointed  out  that  if  any  further  precedent 
were  required  for  the  Amendment,  it  was 
fundshed  by  the  action  taken  last  Session, 
when  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland 
(Mr.  Candlish)  was  refused  leave  by  a 
larffe  majority  for  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill  repealing  the  25th  dause  of  the  Edu- 
cation Act.    He  protested  against  the 


annual  occurrence  of  these  outrages  on 
the  feelings  of  Irish  Gentlemen. 

Sm  THOMAS  CHAMBERS  sup- 
ported  the  Motion  for  leave  to  introduce 
the  BiU.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  had  moved  a  negative  to  the 
Motion  admitted  that  monasteries  ex- 
isted in  defiance  of  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  that  convents  existed  in  defiance  of 
its  spirit  and  intention.  But  was  ille- 
galily  to  be  an  argument  for  impunity  ? 
The  House  gave  him  (Sir  Thomas 
Chambers)  leave  some  years  ago  to  in- 
troduce a  BiU  for  the  inspection  of  con- 
vents, though  that  Bill  was  not  carried. 
All  that  was  asked  for  by  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
was,  not  legislation,  but  simple  inquiry, 
and  no  good  reason  had  been  ffiven  for 
refusing  to  allow  the  Bill  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

The  O'CONOE  DON  said,  the  Roman 
Catholics  made  the  same  objections  to 
this  inquiry  as  they  would  into  an  inquiry 
into  their  family  affairs ;  but  it  had  been 
shown  that  this  BiU  was  reaUy  one  for 
inspection  rather  than  inquiry.  He  had 
four  sisters  in  a  convent.  He  could  visit 
them  at  any  time,  and  would  be  happy 
to  introduce  them  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire,  if  he  desired 
it,  in  order  that  he  might  gather  their 
opinion  with  regard  to  his  BiU.  He 
(file  O'Conor  Don)  complained  of  the 
charges  made  against  convents,  which, 
he  said,  had  never  been  substaoitiated, 
and  objected  to  the  introduction  of  the 
BiU  because  no  case  had  been  made  out 
for  inquiry. 

Me.  BRUCE  admitted  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentieman  who  opposed  the 
Motion  had  takdh  a  constitutional  course, 
which  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  in 
opposing  the  Bill  on  its  nrst  introduc- 
tion, and  wished  it  had  been  ofkener 
adopted  with  regard  to  Bills  which  were 
afterwimis  rejected  by  large  majorities, 
and  which  wasted  mudi  time.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  reconsider  in  some 
future  Session  the  plan  it  had  pursued 
of  late  years  with  respect  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Bills,  whicn,  being  brought 
in  Session  after  Session,  occupied  time 
to  the  exclusion  of  useful  legislation. 
But,  as  the  Government  had  assented  in 
a  great  number  of  instances  to  the  intro- 
duction of  measures  which  they  intended 
to  oppose  on  the  second  reading,  he 
could  not  draw  a  distinction  with  regard 
to  this  BiU,  and  should  therefore  not 
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object  to  the  Motion.  The  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  must,  however, 
adduce  stronger  and  better  arguments 
than  had  hitherto  been  given  to  induce 
him  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
theBiU. 

Me.  lea  observed  that  the  opposition 
to  the  Bill  last  Session  was  founded  on 
what  had  previously  occurred. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE:  In  reply  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dimgarvan  (Mr. 
Matthews),  I  wish  merely  to  read  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  Beport  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  1871,  on  which  he  served, 
and  I  did  not ;  for  I  declined  to  serve 
upon  that  Committee,  as  did  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Marylebone 
(Sir  Thomas  Chambers),  because  it  was 
a  continuation  of  the  Committee  of  1870, 
which  had  refused  to  hear  evidence  that 
we  thought  essential  on  questions  re- 
lating to  property.  The  paragraph  I 
refer  to  is  as  follows : — 

'*  The  observations  contained  in  this  Hoport 
will  probably  suggest  some  alterations  in  impor- 
tant oranches  of  Uie  law,  and  those  alterations 
would  be  of  a  yery  different  kind  according  to 
the  point  of  view  nt>m  which  the  subject  is  sur- 
vey^ A  ooinplete  discussion  of  the  position, 
if  any,  which  Conventual  and  Monastic  Institu- 
tions ought  to  have  in  our  law,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  their  existence  and  action  might  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  bring  them  into  harmon^r  with 
rocognized  doctrines  of  law  as  to  mortmain  and 
perpetuities,  would  lead  to  much  difference  of 
opinion,  and  might  exceed  the  limits  of  our 
inquiry,  and  we  have  therefore  abstained  from 
recommending  any  such  alterations." 

Therefore,  the  hon.  Member  has  con- 
curred in  a  Beport  the  conclusion  of 
which  suggests  that  alterations  in  the 
law  with  respect  to  mortmain  and  per- 
petuities affecting  those  institutions  are, 
at  all  events,  needed,  and  that  the  in- 
quiiT,  which  the  Committee  was  autho- 
rizea  to  institute,  could  not  reach  this 
point.  That,  then,  is  mv  answer.  The 
hon.  Member  has  also  adverted  to  what 
he  described  as  the  inquisitorial  nature 
of  this  Bill.  I  merely  seek  to  place  the 
Bill  before  the  House,  who  can  then 
modify  its  provisions  and  remove  the 
imputation,  which  I  think  imfounded, 
should  the  House  be  convinced  that  it  is 
just.  I  confess  that  I  am  disappointed 
at  the  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department ;  for  last  Session  he 
spoke,  in  the  sense  of  the  Beport  of  the 
Committee  of  1871,  that  there  are  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  tenure  of  pro- 
perty, and  in  other  respects  connected 
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with  these  institutions,  that  he  thought 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament, 
and  that  therefore  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  support,  whether  or  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Bill, 
an  inquiry  into  them.  I  trust  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  this  House 
will  not  adopt  the  unusual  course  of  re- 
fusing permission  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  74  ;  Noes 
31 :  Majority  43. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Newdbgate,  Mr.  Holt,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Chahbebs. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time. 
[BiU  62.] 

DBAIKAaB   AND   IMPBOVEMENT    OF    LANDS 

.(ibeland)  fbovisional  obdebs  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  William  Hbnbt  Glad- 
stone, BiU  to  confirm  Provisional  Orders  under 
"The  Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands 
(Ireland)  Act,  1863,"  ana  the  Acts  amending 
the  same,  relating  to  Mulkear  River  and  Kildaro 
Drainage  Districts,  ordei-ed  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  William  Hbmrt  Gladstons  and  Mr. 
Baxtbr. 

Bill^reMn^Mfy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  63.  ] 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock 
till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE     OF    LOEDS, 
Monday,  Vlih  Fehrmry,  1873. 

MINUTES.]  —  Select  Committeb  —  Private 
Bills,  appointed  and  nomitutted;  Opposed  Pri- 
vate Bills,  appointed  and  nominated. 

Public  Bill — Third  Beading — ^Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands  *  (2),  and  pasted, 

EMIGRATION  TO  BRAZIL— WARWICK- 
SHIRE LABOURERS. 
ADDBESS    FOB    A    PAFEB. 

The  Eabl  of  CAENARVON  rose  to 
move  for  Copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
Vicar  of  Napton  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  describing  the  condi- 
tion of  certain  Warwickshire  labourers 
who  were  emigrated  to  Cananea  inBrazil, 
and  to  inquire  whether  such  description 
was  substantially  correct.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  probably  remember  to  have 
seen  in  the  newspapers  six  or  seyen 
weeks  ago  a  statementof  a  certain  num- 
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ber  of  labourers  who  went  from  the  Mid- 
land Counties  to  several  places  in  BraziL 
Aooording  to  the  story  told  by  those  hap- 
less people — for  he  must  so  call  them — 
very  deoeptiye  statements  had  induced 
them  to  emigrate  to  Brazil.  It  was 
stated  that  they  would  receive  grants  of 
land  free,  or  at  a  very  small  price ;  that 
houses  would  be  provided  for  them  ; 
that  they  would  be  forwarded  up  the 
country  u*ee  of  expense ;  and  that  good 
food  was  abundant  and  cheap,  and  of  all 
kinds  and  descriptions.  They  went  to 
Brazil ;  time  j^assed,  and  at  length  letters 
had  been  received  from  them  which  gave 
a  different  view  of  things  in  Brazil  from 
what  had  tempted  them  to  emigrate. 
They  complained  that,  so  far  from  find- 
ing houses  provided  for  them,  they  had 
to  sleep  on  me  damp  earth,  and  that  so 
far  from  finding  food  either  abundant  or 
cheap,  many  of  them  had  been  reduced 
almost  to  starvation.  He  desired,  there- 
fore, to  ask  his  noble  Friend  the  Foreign 
Secretary  whether  he  had  any  objection 
to  the  production  of  a  letter  to  which  he 
referred  in  his  Notice;  ^and  also  whe- 
ther, as  the  result  of  inquiries  which, 
doubtless,  he  had  made,  he  had  found 
the  statements  in  that  letter  to  be  cor- 
rect ?  He  himself  had  very  little  doubt 
on  the  subject.  He  feared  that  the  case 
of  those  labourers  was  not  an  exceptional 
one,  because  for  a  long  time  past  there 
had  been  a  system  of  inducing  labourers 
to  emigrate,  and  English  labourers  were 
veryignorantandvery  easily  deceived.  No 
doubt  his  noble  Friend  had  endeavoured 
to  do  his  duty,  because  he  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon)  perceived  that  within  the 
last  few  days  there  had  been  a  warning 
from  the  Emigration  Commissioners. 
As  showing  their  Lordships  the  sort  of 
inducement  held  out  to  agricultural  la- 
bourers to  go  to  Brazil,  he  would  quote 
an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  The 
Zahoureri*  Union  Chronicle.  It  was  in 
these  terms — 

"  The  Brazilian  Consul  (General  in  Liverpool 
mdTanees  money  to  every  agricultilriflt  who,  with 
his  family,  will  emigrate  to  the  colonies  of  Brazil, 
where,  besides  other  favours,  he  may  have  an 
allowance  of  2$,  per  day  while  waiting  for  his 
first  plantation  to  grow.  Any  amount  advanced 
will  be  repayable  in  instalments  in  seven  years' 
time." 

Now,  he  would  ask  their  Lordships  to 
for  one  moment  compare  with  the  ad- 
vantages described  in  that  advertisement 
the  actual  truth  as  they  now  knew  it 
from  o£Bioial  documents  laid  before  Par- 


liament. As  the  subiect  is  one  of  such 
importance  he  would  venture  to  detain 
their  Lordships  for  a  few  minutes  by 
reading  one  or  two  other  extracts.  Mr. 
Macdonell,  Charg6  d' Affaires  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  writing  on  the  Eiver  Plate  Re- 
publics as  a  field  for  emigration,  said — 

"  The  "Rnglifth  emigrant  will  find  here  no  en- 
coura^^ement ;  no  similaritv  of  language,  habits, 
or  religion ;  no  liberal  land  laws,  no  economical 
and  ready  collocation  on  tracts  of  land  traced 
and  marked  out,  no  ready  access  to  wood  and 
water,  no  exemption  from  taxation,  no  ready 
proximity  to  markets  for  the  sale  of  produce, 
and  but  scant  and  a  merely  nominal  protection 
for  life  and  property.** 

Further  on  Mr.  Macdonell  observed — 

«  The  criminal  statistics  of  England  give  one 
case  of  murder  annually  for  every  178,000  in- 
habitants ;  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  according 
to  official  returns,  one  out  of  every  900  is  yearly 
assassinated.  In  England  the  escape  of  a  crimi- 
nal forms  the  exception ;  here,  tiie  imprison- 
ment." 

These  were  statements  by  Mr.  Mac- 
donell. Now  hear  what  Consul  Dundas 
said  in  his  Eeport  on  Santos,  in  Brazil — 

'*  I  cannot  sav  I  would  recommend  any  immi- 
grant to  come  nere,  because  I  regret  to  have  to 
confess  that  I  have  no  confidence  whatever  in 
the  treatment  the  immigrant  will  meet  with.  As 
a  rule,  there  seems  to  be  an  absurd  jealousy  with 
regard  to  foreigners,  though  l^ere  is  no  objec- 
tion to  make  use  of  foreign  labour  and  foreign 
capital." 

Lastly,  he  would  read  an  extract  j&om 
the  Beport  made  by  Mr.  Fhipps  on  emi- 
gration to  Brazil — 

*'  By  the  present  law,  if  a  foreign  labourer  is 
dismissed  on  account  of  illness  he  shall  pav  at 
once  to  the  hirer  any  sums  that  may  be  owmg. 
If  ho  is  dismissed  for  unskilfulness,  in  default  of 
payment  he  shall  be  sentenced  to  hard  labour  on 
public  works  till  he  has  repaid,  together  with 
costs.  If  there  are  no  public  works  he  shall  bo 
committed  to  prison  for  not  more  than  two  years. 
If  he  absents  himself  from  work  without  just 
cause  he  shaU  be  imprisoned  till  he  has  paid  tho 
double  of  what  is  due.** 

The  English  labourer,  when  he  com- 
plained so  much  of  his  treatment  in 
England,  should  know  that  if  he  emi- 
grated to  some  coimtries  he  might 
nnd  himself  in  an  infinitely  worse  po- 
sition when  subjected  to  such  laws  and 
such  regulations  as  were  described 
in  these  extracts.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  wages  were  much  higher 
in  those  places  than  in  England;  but 
when  the  high  price  of  living  and  the 
other  disadvantf^es  to  wich  the  inmii- 
grant  was  sul^ected  were  taken  into  ac- 
count, it  would  be  foimd  that  the  balance 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  favour  of 
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such  countries  as  those  referred  to  in  the 
extracts  he  had  read  to  their  Lordships. 
He  must  state  that,  from  his  own  know- 
ledgCi  he  believed  emigration  to  be  a 
moG^  excellent  thing;  but  it  could  be 
made  beneficial  only  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  how  anyone  could  be-tempted 
to  prefer  as  a  field  of  emigration  those 
countries  to  which  he  had  been  referring 
rather  than  emigrate  to  British  colonies  it 
was  not  very  easy  to  imagine.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  those  who  drew  up  deceptive 
statements  on  this  subject  and  also  those 
who  gave  them  publicity  incurred  great 
responsibility ;  and  knowing  himsen  the 
facts  of  a  very  similar  case  to  that  of  the 
Warwickshire  labourers,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  read  these  extracts  in  order  to 
secure  for  them  as  wide  a  notice  as  pos- 
sible and  thus  prevent  other  poor  per- 
sons from  becoming  the  victims  of  de- 
ception. He  also  begged  to  ask  his  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  AfiPairs 
the  Question  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice. 

Moved  ih&i  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for,  CJopy  of  letter  addressed  by 
the  Vicar  of  Napton  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Afiairs,  describing  the  condition  of 
certain  Warwickshire  labourers  who  were  emi- 
grated to  Cananea  in  Brazil. — {The  Earl  of 
Carnarvon.) 

Earl  GEANVILLE  said,  he  was 
very  glad  his  noble  Friend  had  gone 
beyond  the  Notice  he  put  on  the 
Paper,  because  he  could  not  conceive 
anything  more  desirable  or  more  useful 
than  the  sort  of  warning  he  had  taken 
occasion  to  give.  It  had  lately  been  the 
painful  duty  of  the  Foreign  OfiLce  to 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Emigra- 
tion Commissioners  as  would  enable 
them  to  warn  intending  emigrants  of 
the  fate  likely  to  await  them  if  they  went 
to  certain  foreign  countries.  G^eat  com- 
plaint had  been  made  of  their  having 
done  so ;  but,  however  averse  he  might 
be  to  adopt  any  course  which  might  seem 
unfriendly  to  nations  with  which  they 
were  disposed  to  keep  up  the  most  cor- 
dial relations,  he  had  felt  it  his  para- 
mount duty  to  give  every  warning  in  his 
power  to  persons  who  were  unable  on 
these  subjects  to  form  a  competent  opi- 
nion for  themselves.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  place  greater  reliance  on  the  Be- 
ports  of  Consuls,  who  had  no  interest 
in  the  matter,  than  on  the  accounts  of 
foreigners,  or  even  of  our  countrymen 
who  might  not  be  disinterested.    As  to 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon 


the  letter  to  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
called  attention,  it  was  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office  on  the  26th  of  December 
last.  A  copy  was  immediately  forwarded 
to  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  and 
another  copy  to  our  Minister  at  Bio, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  at  once 
make  inquiries  and  obtain  fuU  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  if  the  facts  were 
verified,  communicate  with  the  Brazilian 
Government,  who,  no  doubt,  would  be 
glad  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  things. 
He  (Earl  Granville)  could  not  give  any 
opinion  as  to  the  facts  contained  in  the 
letter  until  he  received  a  reply  horn,  our 
Minister  in  Brazil,  and  therefore  his 
noble  Friend  would  see  that  it  would  not 
be  right  to  produce  the  document,  as  it 
conttuned  attacks  on  individuals.  Until 
he  received  the  reply  he  could  not  lay 
the  letter  before  their  Lordships. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  with- 
drawn, 

LANDED  ESTATES  COURT. 
REGISTRATION  OF  IMPROVEMENTS. 

QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  LEITBIM  asked  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  When  the  Court 
of  Land  Cases  Beserved  at  Dublin  will 
make  rules  for  the  registration  of  im- 
provements under  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  flreland)  Act,  1 870,  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court ;  and  when  the  Qi)vemment 
intend  to  appoint  a  second  Judge  to  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  ?  The  noble  Earl 
stated  that,  although  two  years  and 
a-half  had  elapsed,  no  rules  had  yet 
been  made,  and  great  confusion  would 
arise  unless  they  were  speedily  framed. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  when  there 
was  so  much  property  coining  under  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  he  thought  it 
highly  desirable  that  another  Judge 
should  be  appointed. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE 
said,  that  the  Court  for  Land  Cases 
Beserved  had  already  made  the  rules 
referred  to  by  the  noble  EarL  It  was 
not  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  fill  up  the  vacant  judgeship ; 
but  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  a 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  one  judgeship, 
and  also  to  provide  for  the  duties  of  the 
remaininK  Judge  during  temporaiy  ab- 
sence. When  mis  Bill  came  before  their 
Lordships  the  noble  Earl  would  have  a 
convenient  opportunity  of  offering  such 
criticisms  as  ne  might  think  fit  on  tiie 
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abolition  of  the  one  pdgeship,  and  the 
Gbyenunent  of  replying  to  those  criti- 
oisniB. 

The  Eabl  of  LONGFOBD  asked  when 
the  Bill  would  be  introduced  ? 

The  Mabqtjbss  of  LANSDOWNE 
could  not  answer  the  question  of  the 
noble  Earl,  nor  could  he  say  the  Bill 
would  be  introduced  in  their  Lordships' 
House  in  the  first  instance. 

CENTRAL  ASIA— THE  BOUNDARY 
LINE.— QUESTION. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET:  My 
Lords,  I  have  a  Question  to  put  to  my 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Lidia  as  to  an  alleged  error  in  drawing 
the  boundary  line  of  Afghanistan,  or, 
at  least,  of  the  territories  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Ameer  of  Cabul.  I  do 
not  pretend  myself  to  know  anything  of 
the  geography  of  Central  Asia,  nor  do 
I  bdieve  mere  is  any  very  accurate  in- 
formation on  the  subject  to  be  obtained 
in  this  country.  But  as  we  have  lately 
seen  the  great  inconvenience  of  making 
treaties  without  proper  geographical 
knowledge,  I  am  anxious  to  know. 
Whether  with  regard  to  the  Central 
Asian  question  there  has  been  any  error 
in  drawing  the  boundary  of  Afghanistan 
or  the  territories  imder  the  dominion  of 
the  Ameer  of  Cabul  ?  I  also  have  to 
ask  whether  the  Government  can  give 
the  House  any  sketch  or  outline  map 
which  may  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
boundary  line  which  hcts  been  agreed 
upon  according  to  the  Papers  on  the 
Table? 

The  Duke  OF  ARGYLL :  lam  obliged 
to  my  noble  Friend  for  putting  his 
Question,  because  undoubtedly  there  has 
been  an  impression — I  will  not  say  in 
the  public  mind,  but  in  the  mind  of 
some  writers  in  the  Press  —  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  indicating  the  boundaries  of  the  two 

Erovinces  of  Baddsshan  and  Wakhan, 
as  made  a  geographical  error.  Now, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  if  the  Foreign 
Office  had  made  any  error  in  the  matter 
they  would  have  been  led  into  it  by  the 
India  Office ;  because,  of  course,  the 
Foreign  Office  applied  to  us  for  infor- 
mation. But  I  am  happy  to  assure  my 
noble  Friend  that,  as  fiir  as  I  can  un- 
derstand, no  error  has  been  committed. 
A  very  careful  memorandum  on  the 
Irontier  of  those  provinces  was  drawn 


at  the  India  Office  from  maps  and  most 
authentic  information  furmshed  by  Sir 
Henry  EawHnson,  who,  besides  being  a 
most  distinguished  member  of  our  Coun- 
cil, is  also  President  of  the  Eoyal  Geo- 
graphical Society.  That  memorandum 
was  sent  out  to  India,  and  there  it  was 
discussed  and  considered  by  Lord  Mayo. 
It  was  sent  home  in  a  Despatch,  drawn 
up,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  late  to  receive 
his  signature ;  but  it  was  signed  by  Lord 
Napier  after  the  noble  EbxVb  death. 
That  Despatch  entirely  approves  the 
line  drawn  by  Sir  Heniy  Kawlinson, 
which  follows  the  Oxus  up  to  a  point 
where  it  branches  into  two  compara- 
tively small  streams — one  coming  down 
to  the  Hindoo  Kooish,  and  the  other  to 
a  small  lake.  The  original  intention 
was  to  adopt  the  southern  branch, 
running  down  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh ; 
but  there  are  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  villages  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream  ;  and  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's 
advice  the  right  hand  branch  in  the 
direction  of  the  lake,  beyond  which  there 
are  no  villages  and  no  inhabited  coimtry, 
was  taken.  That  boundary  was  fully 
assented  to  by  the  Government  of  India; 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is 
perfectly  correct.  With  regard  to  the 
sketch  map,  I  may  point  out  that  there 
has  just  been  published  a  new  edition 
of  the  well-known  book  of  Captain 
Wood — A  Journey  to  the  Sources  of  the 
River  Oxue,  He  was  the  only  European 
who  ever  saw  "the  country,  and  a  new 
edition  of  that  work,  edited  by  Colonel 
Yule,  contains  a  map  in  which  the 
boundaries  of  Badakshan  and  Wakhan 
are  defined  almost  exactiy  as  they  have 
been  by  the  Foreign  Office. 


PRIVATE  BILLS. 

standing  Order  Committoe  on,  appointed: 
The  Lords  following,  with  the  Ghainnan  of 
CommitteeB,  were  named  of  the  Committee : 

Ld.  President.  E.  Verulam. 

Ld.  Privy  Seal.  E.  Morley. 

D.  Somerset.  E.  Stradbroke. 
M.  "Winchester.  E.  Amherst. 

M.  Lansdowne.  Ld.  Chamberlain. 

M.  Bath.  V.  Hawarden. 

M.  Ailesbury.  V.  Hardinge. 

E.  Devon.  V.  Eversley. 
E.  Airlie.  Ld.  Steward. 
E.  Hardwicke.  L.  Camoys. 

E.  Carnarvon.  L.  Save  and  Sele. 

E.  Belmore.  L.  Colville  of  Culross. 

E.  Romney.  L.  Sondes. 

E.  Chichester.  L.  Digby. 

K  Powis.  L.  Sheffield, 
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Question. 


MO 


L.  Colchfistor. 
L.  Silchester. 
L.  De  Tabley. 
L.  Skelmersoale. 
L.  Portman. 


L.  Belper. 
L.  !Eibiiry. 
L.  Egerton. 
L.  Hylton. 
L.  Penrhyn. 


OPPOSED  PRIVATE  BILLS. 
The  Lordfl  following ;  viz., 

M.  Laasdowne.  L.  Colville  of  Culross. 

Ld.  Steward.  L.  Skelmersdale. 

were  appointed,  with  the  Chairman  of  Commit- 
tees, a  Committee  to  select  and  propose  to  the 
House  the  names  of  the  fire  Lords  to  form  a 
Select  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  each 
opposed  Private  Bill. 

House  adfonmed  at  a  quarter  before 

fiax  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    OOMMONS, 
Monday,  nth  February,  1873. 

MINXJTES.]  — Select  CoMMnrBB  —  Endowed 
Schools  Act  (1869),  Sir  John  Pakington  and 
Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence  added. 

Supply — conndered  in  Committee — Supplbken- 

TABT  ESTDCATBS. 

Public  BuAA-—Ordered^Fir»t  Readitig — ^Regis- 
ter for  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Electors 
r66];  General  Valuation  (Ireland)  [641; 
Thames  Embankment  (Land)  •  [66]  ;  Custoav 
of  Infants*  [671 ;  Mairiages  (Ireland) ♦  [68j. 

Second  Reading— ixjie^  [351;  Epping  Forest 
[39]. 

Committee — Jleport — ^Polling  Districts  ^reland)  • 

El] ;  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sist^ 
16]. 

ROYAL  ARSENAL  (WOOLWICH)— CON- 
SUMPTION OP  COAL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  holt  (for  Mr.  Oawley)  asked 
the  Surveyor  General  of  the  Ordnance, 
Whether  or  not  an  investigation  has 
been  made,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Machinexy  in  the 
Boyal  Arsenal  as  to  the  compara- 
tive consumption  of  coal  per  indicated 
horse  power  by  different  classes  of  steam 
ennnes  in  use  in  the  War  Department 
at  Woolwich  and  other  places,  and  by 
other  engines  also  examined  by  the  Su- 
perintendent ;  and,  whether,  considering 
the  great  importance  of  economizinff  the 
consumption  of  coal,  there  is  any  objec- 
tion to  the  production  of  the  Eeport  of 
the  Superintendent  on  this  subject  ? 

Sm  HENEY  STORKS:  No  special 
inquiry  has  been  directed  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but 


the  Superintendent  of  Machinery  in  the 
ordinary"  course  of  his  duty  has  made 
investigations  of  the  nature  referred  to. 
Two  Eeports  have  been  made,  and  the 
subject  is  under  consideration,  not  only 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Machinery,  but 
by  the  heads  of  the  manufacturing  de- 
partments, who  are  naturally  anxious  to 
economize  fuel  where  it  can  be  done  with 
safety  and  efficiency.  The  general  in- 
quiry being  not  yet  concluded,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
Eeports  should  be  produced. 

LABOURERS'  DWELLINGS  (IRELAND). 

QUESTIOir. 

SiK  FEEDEEICK  W.  HEYGATE 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Whether  he  intends  to  bring  in  any  Bill 
this  Session  to  give  additional  facilities 
for  the  erection  of  Labourers'  Houses  in 
Ireland? 

The  Maequess  of  HAETINQTON,  in 
reply,  said,  he  hoped  to  bring  in  such  a 
Bui ;  but  he  thought  that  before  he  did 
so,  it  would  be  well  that  the  House  should 
be  in  possession  of  some  Eetums  on  the 
subject  which  had  been  called  for  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  which  he 
proposed  to  lay  on  the  Table  in  a  few 
days,  when  an  abstract  of  them,  which 
was  being  made,  would  be  completed. 

INLAND  REVENUE— INCOME  TAX 
APPEALS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  OADOGAN  asked  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  notice 
has  been  issued  by  the  Oommissioners 
of  Inland  Eevenue  to  persons  assessed 
for  Income  Tax,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Law  admits  of  appeal  to  Special  Oom- 
missioners at  the  Inland  Eevenue  Office, 
instead  of  to  the  general  Commissioners ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  is  aware  that  in 
several  cases  the  District  Commissioners 
and  their  clerks  imder  them  have  refused 
to  issue  these  notices,  or  have  substituted 
other  notices  in  which  no  mention  of  the 
appeal  to  the  Special  Commissioners  had 
been  made  ?    

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEE,  in  reply,  said,  that  the  facts 
were  as  stated  oy  the  hon.  Member.  He 
might  mention  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  introduce  into  the  Customs  and  In- 
land Eevenue  Bill  for  this  year  a  clause 
making  it  obligatory  on  tiiose  persons 
to  issue  the  notices  sent  to  them  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Eevenue, 
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COAL  FIELDS  OP  CHINA.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  AKEOTD  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  state- 
ment from  competent  authorities  that 
the  coal  fields  oi  China  cover  an  area  of 
upwards  of  400,000  square  miles,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  comparatively  small  area 
of  12,000  square  miles  in  Oreat  Britain ; 
if  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
Beport  of  Baron  Yon  Eichthofen,  printed 
at  ohanghai  in  1870  and  1871,  respect- 
ing certain  coal-bearing  provinces,  no- 
tably that  of  Shansi,  containing  some 
30,000  square  miles,  with  beds  vary- 
ing from  twelve  to  thirty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, whilst  the  system  of  coal-bearing 
strata  in  this  province  is  about  five 
hundred  feet  in  thickness,  containing 
besides  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  iron 
ore  [the  whole  Beport  being  amply  set 
forth  in  "The  Quarterly l^view "  for 
April,  1872];  and,  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  by  concerted  action 
and  in  co-operation  with  the  Powers  who 
were  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Tien-Tsin, 
would  endeavour  to  negotiate  a  supple- 
mentary Treaty  to  provide  for  the  safe 
investment  of  British  and  European 
capital  in  mining  enterprise  and  in  con- 
necting lines  of  Eailway,  under  proper 
safegtuBirds  protected  by  the  Contracting 
Powers  ?  

VisooTOT  ENFIELD:  Baron  Eich- 
thofen's  Beports  on  the  provinces  of 
Hunan,  Hupeli,  Henan,  and  Shansi 
were  sent  home  by  the  Consul  at  Shang- 
hai, in  September,  1870.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
Baron's  estimates  of  the  amount  of  coal 
existing  in  these  provinces,  and  they  are 
confirmed  by  the  Beports  of  our  own 
Consuls.  The  Consul  at  Hankow,  in  his 
Beport  for  1871,  says  that  most  of  the 
steamers  on  the  Yan^e  take  in  coal 
at  that  port,  the  qucdity  of  which  has 
lately  much  improved;  it  comes  from 
Hunan,  where  a  coal  field  more  than 
30,000  square  miles  in  extent  exists. 
The  Consular  Beport  from  Kinhiang  for 
1871,  speaking  of  l^e  coal  districts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  port,  says — 

"  Tlie  fiidHties  for  working  mines  remain  in 
a  mdimentaxy  shape,  although  this  province 
contains  coal  in  enormous  quantities ;  the  coal 

Sits  of  Tukang  are  said  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
udng  a  superior  description  of  coal  in  prac- 
tically inezliaustible  quantities." 

An  officer  of  the  Consulate  at   New- 
cheang  visited  the  coai  fields  in  the 
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North  of  China  in  1871,  and  found  that 
coal,  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  Cardiff, 
existed  there  in  great  quantities,  though 
it  is  only  worked  on  a  small  scale,  and 
sold  at  prices  varying  from  £1  \\s,  ^d, 
to  £2  9«.  ^d.  a  ton.  With  regard  to  the 
Question  of  obtaining  from  &e  Chinese 
Government  permission- to  work  mines 
and  make  railways,  Sir  Butherford 
Alcock,  during  his  negotiations  for  the 
revision  of  the  Treaty  in  1869,  repeat- 
edlv  urged  these  points  upon  them,  but, 
unfortunately,  without  success.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  sooner  or  later  the  Chinese 
will  realize  the  advantage  which  they 
would  derive  jfrom  the  development  by 
foreign  capital  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
their  country. 


INFANT  LIFE— HOPE  SPINNERS. 
QTTEsnoir. 

Mb.  CHAELEY  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  he  has  sent  down  Commis- 
sioners to  Liverpool  to  inquire  respect- 
ing the  destruction  of  Infant  life  re- 
sulting from  the  employment  of  preg- 
nant women  to  spin  olf  into  rope  yarn 
large  bundles  of  hemp  bouna  round 
their  waists ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  will 
lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

Me.  BRUCE,  in  reply,  said,  he  had 
received,  about  three  weeks  ago,  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member's  Question,  and  directed  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made,  not  by  Commissioners, 
but  by  the  Inspector  of  Factories.  The  In- 
spector had  sent  down  a  sub-Inspector, 
who  saw  thewomeuatworkand  examined 
into  the  truth  of  the  statement.  His  report 
was  that  there  was  no  foimdation  whatever 
for  the  statement,  and  that  the  women, 
who  earned  good  wages,  were  unusually 
healthy,  and  would  compare  very  satis- 
factorily with  the  women  employed  in 
factories. 

LOSS  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA.— QUESTION. 

Me.  PUMSOLL  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If,  in  the  tale  of 
loss  of  life  at  sea  published  by  the  Board, 
any  account  is  taken  of  the  losses  of  the 
men  who  are  washed  or  fall  overboard 
during  a  voyage  in  ones  or  twos,  or  of 
those  who  are  accidentally  killed  during  a 
voyage  by  rough  weather  or  other  causes, 
£ts  in  boarding  a  vessel  or  landing  in 
boatS;  &c,  ? 
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Army — Military 
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Centre* —  Oxford. 
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Me.  OmOHESTER  FOETESCUE, 
in  reply,  said,  it  was  impossible  to  add 
anything  to  the  Betums  annually  laid 
on  the  Table.  If  the  hon.  Member 
looked  at  the  Eetum  presented  last  year 
he  would  £nd  that  all  the  deaths  of 
BritiBh  merchant  seamen,  whether  oc- 
curring from  disease  or  accident,  were 
enumerated  and  analyzed. 


THE  LICENSING  ACT,  1872— LEGISLA- 
TION.— QUESTION. 

Me.  STRAIGHT  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  he  purposes  introducing  a  Bill 
to  amend  the  numerous  defects  that  have 
been  found  to  exist  in  the  Licensing  Act 
of  last  Session  since  its  coming  into  ope- 
ration, and  particularly  to  remove  the 
discretionary  powers  at  present  vested 
in  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  in 
the  metropolis,  and  the  Magistrates  in 
the  countrjr,  as  to  the  hours  of  opening 
and  closing  ? 

Me.  BkUCE,  in  reply,  said,  there 
had  been  much  interested  exaggeration 
as  to  the  number  of  defects  discovered 
in  that  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
one  decision  had  been  in  any  manner 
contrary  to  what  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government,  and  he  believed  of  the 
Legislature,  in  passing  the  Act.  That 
might  hereafter  be  set  ri^ht ;  but  at 
present  he  thought  it  would  be  very  in- 
expedient, and  contrary  to  the  public 
interest,  to  introduce  fresh  legislation  on 
that  subject. 

ARMY— CAVALKY  AND  ARTILLERY 
RESERVE.— QUESTION. 

Captain  TALBOT  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  bring  forward,  this  Session, 
any  proposition  for  the  formation  of  a 
Reserve  of  Cavalry  and  Artillery  ? 

Me.  CARDWELL  :  I  intend  to  Bro- 
pose  the  Army  Estimates  next  Monday, 
and  will  then  state  the  views  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to 
Artillery  and  Cavalry  Reserves. 

ARMY  —  CLAIMS  OP  INDIAN  OFFICERS 
—THE  BONUS  FUND.— QUESTION. 

Sm  CHARLES  WINGFIELD  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
any  decision  has  been  arrived  at  in  re- 
spect of  the  claims  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Royal  (late  Indian)  Engineers  to  com- 


pensation for  the  abolition  of  their  bonus 
rand,  consequent  on  the  issue  of  the 
Royal  Warrant  of  1871  ? 

Me.  CARDWELL:  I  propose  that 
the  principle  applied  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  the  12  regiments  formerly  on 
the  Indian  establishment  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Artillery  and  Engineer 
Corps,  so  far  £ts  they  may  be  able  to  es- 
tablish to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
missioners that  any  just  claim  exists  in 
respect  of  any  bonus  fund  existing  on 
the  day  on  which  Purchase  was  abo- 
Hshed? 


THE  FIJI  ISLANDS.— QUESTION. 

SiE  CHARLES  WINGFIELD  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether  he  will  lay  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  Copies  of  any  De- 
spatches that  have  been  addressed  to  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales  (subse- 
quent to  Letter  88  of  3rd  November 
1871,  published  in  Parliamentary  Paper, 
No.  609,  of  1872),  respecting  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Government  set 
up  by  a  section  of  the  white  settiers  in 
the  Fiji  Islands,  as  well  as  of  the  Minutes 
or  Correspondence  which  have  passed 
between  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales  and  his  Executive  Council  on  the 
same  subject;  and,  of  any  Instructions 
that  may  have  been  sent  to  the  Naval 
Officer  commanding  in  the  Pacific  rela- 
tive to  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted 
by  commanders  of  Her  Majesty's  vessels 
towards  the  so-called  Gi)vemment  of  the 
Fijis? 

Me.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN, 
in  reply,  said,  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  production  of  the  Returns 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion. As  to  the  other  part  he  would 
commimicate  with  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  perhaps  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  repeat  his  Question. 

ARMY— MILITARY  CENTRES— OXFORD. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  asked 
ttie  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whe- 
ther Oxford  or  its  neighbourhood  has 
been  definitiyely  fixed  upon  as  a  site 
for  a  Military  centre ;  and,  if  so,  what 
place  has  been  selected;  and  is  there 
any  objection  to  produce  the  Report  or 
Reports  upon  which  such  selectioii  is 
founded  ? 


646  FubUe  Sealth  {  Fbbextaey  1 7,  1 878 ) 

Mb.  OABD  well  :  Oxford  is  reoom- 
mended  as  the  site  for  a  Brigade  Depot 
for  reasons  wliich  will  be  found  in  the 
final  Beport  of  General  M'Dougall's 
Committee,  which  I  am  about  to  lay 
upon  the  Table.  Its  definitive  adoption 
is  dependent  upon  a  suitable  piece  of 
ground  being  available  on  satisfactory 
terms,  and  the  Department  is  at  present 
in  communication  with  the  local  autho- 
rities with  respect  to  a  site  at  Balling- 
tofb  Farm,  about  2^  miles  8.E.  from 
Oxford.  If  this  site  is  adopted  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  lay  upon  the 
Table  the  Beport  of  the  General  Officer, 
Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimor,  on  the 
subject. 
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CHARTEES  OF  DUBUN  UNIVERSITY 
AND  TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

QUESTION. 

Sm  FREDERICK  W.  HEYGATE 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
If  he  would  have  any  objection  to  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  a  Copy  of 
the  Charter  and  Statutes  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  of  the  other  Charters 
and  Statutes  by  which  the  University 
of  Dublin  and  Trinity  College  are  now 
regulated? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said,  the 
hon.  Member  was,  no  doubt,  aware  that 
the  Government  were  not  in  official  pos- 
session of  the  charters  or  statutes  men- 
tioned in  his  Question.  He  had  every 
reason  to  think  that,  so  far  as  it  was 
necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the 
House,  copies  of  them  might  be  pro- 
cured. It  had  never,  he  might  add, 
been  usual  to  furnish  the  statutes  of 
Universities  or  Colleges.  They  were  of 
great  length,  and  it  would  take  a  con- 
siderable time  to  have  them  printed  and 
corrected.  The  charters  were  not,  he 
believed,  of  great  length,  and  his  noble 
Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
would  endeavour  to  procure  copies  of 
the  more  material  charters,  such  as 
those  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and 
the  letters  patent  of  Charles  I.  He 
might  further  observe  that,  although 
not  in  possession  officially  of  the  sta- 
tutes, the  Government  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  copies  of  them, 
which  might  be  placed  in  the  Libraries 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  more 
convenient  reference. 


VOL.  CCXIY.  [thibd  seeies.j 


RAILWAY  AMALGAMATION  BILLS.— 
JOINT  COMMITTEES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  RATHBONE  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  What  course 
he  intends  to  propose  with  respect  to 
the  Eailway  Amalgamation  Bills ;  and, 
whether  he  wiU  propose  such  modifica- 
tion of  the  Standmg  Orders  as  shall  en- 
able public  bodies  representing  traders, 
such  as  Chambers  of  Commerce,  a 
locus  standi  before  Committees  on  such 
Bills? 

Me.  CHICHESTEE  FOETESCUE, 
in  reply,  said  that  the  course  which  he 

Oosed  to  take  with  regard  to  the 
way  Amalgamation  Bills  was  that 
which  was  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Committee  of  last  Session.  He  would, 
therefore,  move  a  Eesolution  to  the 
effect  that  all  Eailway  Amalgamation 
Bills  this  Session,  and  also  all  Bills  to 
enable  railway  companies  to  acquire  pos- 
session of  canals,  should  be  referred  to 
a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses 
especially  selected  for  the  purpose. 
Some  such  modification  as  that  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  would 
probably  be  effected. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH   LEGISLATION— THE 
SANITARY  COMMISSION.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  EATKES  asked  the  Eight  hon-' 
curable  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Staffordshire,  Whether  he  intends  to 
introduce  during  the  present  Session 
any  measure  relating  to  the  Public 
Health? 

Sm  CHAELES  ADDEELEY,  in  re- 
ply, said,  he  hoped  that  those  who  were 
members  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
would  be  permitted  to  reintroduce  their 
measure  this  Session,  with  the  view  of 
collecting  in  one  Bill  such  powers  and 
duties  of  the  local  authorities  throughout 
the  kingdom  as  were  now  scattered  over 
19  or  20  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  Acts 
of  the  two  last  Sessions  had  dealt  with 
the  authorities,  local  and  central,  and  it 
was  therefore  urgent  that  their  powers 
and  duties  shoidd,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, be  made  clear.  He  trusted  that, 
after  what  fell  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  other  day,  they  might  have 
the  assistance  of  the  Government,  and 
that  a  satisfactory  measure  might  be 
produced. 
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PMCE  OF  COALS— RAILWAYS. 
QT7E8nOK. 

Me.  EYKTN  aaked  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  the  Board 
had  taken  into  consideration  the  present 
high  price  of  coal  in  the  metropolis, 
espedallj  with  respect  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  on  the  transit  of 
coals  between  London  and  Eugby,  and 
whether,  if  those  restrictions  were  re- 
moved, the  Midland  and  other  railway 
companies  haying  termini  in  London 
would  offer  facilities  for  the  carriage  of 
coal  to  the  metropolis  ? 

Mb.  a.  peel,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  no  information 
on  the  subject  nor  means  of  obtaining 
it,  other  than  those  which  were  open  to 
any  Member  of  the  House.  If  the  hon. 
Member  would  specify  the  grievance 
complained  of  in  a  letter,  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
would  be  happy  to  communicate  it  to 
the  railway  company.  He  thought  that 
if  the  Government  granted  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  into  the  coal  supply,  such 
subjects  of  complaint  as  those  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  Member  might  properly 
afford  matter  for  investigation. 


JTJEIES  BILL— [Bill  35.] 
(Jfr.  Attorney  General^  Mr,  Solicitor  General,) 

SECOND  BEADmO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

The  ATTOENET  GENERAL,  in 
moving  that  the  BiU  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  said,  that  he  should  not 
enter  upon  its  provisions  at  any  great 
length,  as  the  subject  had  already  been 
frequently  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  By  the  Common  Law  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1854,  and  still  more  by 
the  Acts  of  1862  and  1870,  sreat  altera- 
tions had  been  made  in  the  law  relating 
to  juries,  so  that  it  had  become  extremely 
difficult  of  late  years  to  find  out  what 
were  the  liabilities  of  particular  persons 
with  respect  to  serving  on  juries,  and 
still  more  difficult  to  administer  satis- 
factorily a  law  which  had  fallen  into 
such  a  state  of  confrision.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  defects  of  the  jury 
law  had  resulted  in  the  general  deterio- 
ration of  the  character  of  juries,  and 
that  juries  had  not  for  the  last  10  or  20 
years  secured  for  themselves  that  respect 
which  those  who  wished  to  stand  up  for 


trial  by  jury  desired  they  should  com- 
mand. This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted 
because  under  the  Act  of  George  IV. 
the  subject  was  perfectty  plain.  The 
eulogy  pronoimced  on  the  system  of  trial 
by  jury  by  Blochstone  might  be  some- 
what over-painted,  but  he  did  not  know 
that  he  should  be  disposed  to  differ  very 
much  from  it  in  principle.  It  was  as 
follows : — 

"  Trial  by  jury  ever  has  been  and  I  trust  ever 
will  be  lookea  upon  as  the  glory  of  the  English 
law.  I  may  venture  to  affirm  that  it  has,  under 
Providence,  secured  the  great  liberties  of  this 
nation  for  a  long  succession  of  ages ;  and  there- 
fore, the  celebrated  French  writer  (MontesquieuV 
who  concludes  that  because  Rome,  Sparta,  ana 
Carthage  lost  their  liberties,  therefore  those  of 
England  in  time  must  perish,  should  have  re- 
collected that  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage  at 
the  time  when  their  Uberties  were  lost,  were 
strangers  to  trial  by  jury.  Great  as  this  eulogium 
ma^  seem,  it  is  no  more  than  this  admirable 
institution,  when  traced  to  its  principles,  will  be 

found  in  sober  reason  to  deserve It  is 

therefore  a  duty  which  every  man  owes  to  his 
country,  his  friends,  his  posterity,  and  himself 
to  maintain  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  this 
valuable  institution  in  all  its  rights,  to  restore  it 
to  its  ancient  dignity  if  at  all  impaired,  to 
amend  it  wherever  it  is  defective,  and,  above 
all,  to  gnard  with  the  most  jealous  circumspec- 
tion against  the  introduction  of  new  and 
arbitra^  methods  of  trial,  which  under  a  variety 
of  plauoble  pretences  may  in  time  imperceptTblv 
undermine  this  best  preservative  of  "fCngl'^jfi 
Hberty."— [Boolt  iii->  ch.  23.] 

He  did  not  think  that  Bla4^kst(me^9  view 
differed  from  that  which  any  man  who 
looked  into  the  subject  would  have. 
There  were,  however,  many  more 
modem  authorities  in  support  of  the 
system  of  trial  by  jury.  Jua  the  com- 
plicated and  artificial  system  imder 
which  we  lived  many  indirect  as  well  as 
direct  advantages  flowed  from  this 
method  of  trial  which  deserved  atten- 
tion. Thus  it  was  of  great  benefit  to  the 
community  that  the  public  should  take 
an  actual  part  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  he  should  be  sorry  if  the 
Courts  of  Law  ever  fell  into  the  hands 
of  merely  professional  men.  He  believed 
there  was  no  better  education  in  the 
best  and  truest  sense  of  the  word  than 
that  which  was  derived  from  taking 
part  in  the  administration  of  justice  as 
jurymen,  and  while  he  had  the  highest 
respect  for  Her  Majesty's  Judges,  he 
thought  that  juries  might  sometimes  act 
as  a  check  upon  less  perfect  Judges.  A 
Judge,  no  doubt,  had  obtained  in  this 
country  a  position  of  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence ;  but  he  did  not  thereby  at  once 
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become  an  inspired  and  infallible  per- 
Bon,  and  a  learned  and  able  Judge  once 
remarked  to  him  that  one  effect  of  the 
interposition  of  juries  was  to  compel 
him  to  give  reasons  for  his  judgment, 
and  those  reasons  must  be  such  as  would 
be  intelligible  to  f  2  ordinary  men.    The 
institution  was  therefore  very  well  worth 
preserving,  and  his  object  throughout 
this   Bill   had  been   to  maintain   the 
principle  of  trial  by  jury,  and  simply 
to  improye  the  details  of  the  present 
system,   to  raise  the   qualifications   of 
jurors,  to  do  away  as  mr  as  he  could 
with  the  unfair  personal  incidence  of 
the  present  law,  which  pressed  with 
great  hardship  upon  particular  classes 
of  the  people,  to  bring  about  an  entirely 
impartial  administration  of  the  law,  ana 
to    put    an   end   to    the   inoonyenient 
practices,  and  he  might  say  corruption, 
which  now  existed  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  as  far  as  regarded  bringing 
the  jurors  into  Court.  This  latter  was  an 
abuse  which  was  patent  to  all  accustomed 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  was  one 
which  cried  aloud  for  a  remedy,  and  for 
which  he  trusted  it  would  be  found  that 
the  system  which  he  proposed  to  esta- 
blish would    afford    a    practical    and 
effectual  remedy.    The  whole  question 
had  been  carefully  investigated  last  year 
by  the  Select  Oommittee  which  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  Bill  which  last 
year  he  had  introduced,  and  which  Oom- 
mittee had  consisted  of  1 6  or  1 7  influential 
and  experienced  Members  of  that  House, 
whose  opinion  would  doubtless  have  the 
greatest  weight   with  hon.    Members. 
Among  them  was  the  late  Attorney  G-ene- 
ral  for  Ireland,  whose  loss  to  the  House 
he  was  sure  both  sides  equally  regretted. 
The  present  Bill  was  verbatim  et  literatim 
in  the  form  in  which  that  Committee 
had  left  it.    He  had  not  thought  it  be- 
coming in  him  on  his  own  authority  to 
alter  any  decision   which    that    Com- 
mittee had  arrived  at  after  due  discus- 
sion, and  often  by  large  majorities.    But 
although  he  had  not  presumed  to  intro- 
duce luterations  in  the  Bill  itself  as  it 
had  left  the  Select  Committee,  still  he 
should  feel  bound  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  two  points  to  which  he 
should  presently  refer,    on   which   he 
differed  from  uie  opinion  which   had 
been  arrived  at  by  the  Committee,  and 
which  he  should  try  to  induce  the  House 
to  reverse.    The  Bill  proposed  to  reduce 
the  number  of  jurors  to  seven  in  all 


cases  with  a   single   exception.     The 
principle  of  reduction  in  the  nimiber  of  the 
jurors  was  imanimously  agreed  to — ^the 
number  was,  as  mieht  be  expected,   a 
subject  of  considerable  discussion — and 
the  nimiber  seven  was  arrived  at  as  a 
compromise,  and  as  being  on  the  whole 
a  convenient  number.    In  his  opinion  it 
was  exceedingly    important    that   the 
number  of  jurors  should    be  reduced. 
Of  course  there  was  no  principle  in  the 
question  of  the  number,  and  there  was 
nothing  particularly  magic  in  the  num- 
ber  12  as  constituting  a  jury.     That 
number,   as  far  as  he  knew,  did  not 
obtain  in  other   countries  besides  our 
own,  neither  did  it  obtain  in  all  parts  of 
England,  nor  in  the  largest,  most  pros- 
perous, and  most  important  of  our  colo- 
nies. Again,  in  the  County  Courts,  a  jury 
of  five  decided  questions  of  considerable 
importance  which  formerly  could  be  de- 
cided by  a  jury  of  12  oiidy,  and  he  be- 
lieved decided  them  with  perfect  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  those  who  knew  our  law  knew 
that  the  number  of  12  was  not  the  crea- 
tion of  statute,  nor  proceeded  from  any 
particular  wisdom,  but  had  been  arrived 
at  almost  as  a  matter  of  chance ;  and 
though  it  had  had  a  long  spell  of  autho- 
rity in  this  country,  still  there  was  no 
more  reason  for  the  number  12  than  any 
other.     15  had  been  for  a  great  many 
years  the  number  of  the  jury  in  criminal 
cases  in  Scotland.    His  great  object  in 
framing  this  Bill  for  the  amendment;  of 
the  jury  law  had  been  to  obtain  the 
maximum  of  public  advantage  wifti  the 
miuimum  of  private  inconvenience.    It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering 
this  subject  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
serving  upon  juries  that  was  the  great 
cause  of  complaint  —  it  was  that  the 
jurors  were  compelled,  day  after  day,  to 
keep  on  kicking  th^ir  heels  in  a  Court  of 
Law  without  even  being  eventually  re- 
quired to  serve.     Of  course  a  margin  of 
jurors  beyond  the  number  actually  re- 
quired to  serve  must  be  provided,  in 
order  that  when  a  juiy  was  locked  up, 
or  jurors  were  taken  ill,  others  might  be 
ready  to  take  their  places.     But  if  the 
number  of  persons  required  to  form  a 
jury  were  to  be  reduced  to  seven,  the 
amoimt  of  unnecessary   inconvenience 
which  would  be  saved  to  those  sum- 
moned would  be  amazing.     Now,  the 
two  important  subjects  on  which  he  re- 
spectfully ventured  to  differ  from  the 
decision  of  the  Select  Committee  were — 
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first,  the  oompositioii  of  an  ordinary 
jury ;  and,  next,  the  question  of  unani- 
mity. The  Select  Committee  resisted 
his  proposition  that  there  should  be  a  de- 
finite proportion  of  more  highly  educated 
and  of  what  he  might  caU  less  educated 
men  on  each  jury — a  matter  he  had  yeiy 
mudi  at  heart.  He  very  much  resetted 
the  decision  of  the  Committee.  He  told 
the  Committee  he  could  not  accept  it  as 
a  final  decision,  and  that  he  would  en- 
deavour to  reverse  it.  And  he  would 
tell  the  House  why.  The  presence  of 
special  jurors  upon  every  trial  was  a 
thinff  that  had  oeen  recommended  by 
the  highest  possible  authority — ^by  the 
Common  Law  Commissioners  and  by  the 
Judicature  Commission.  The  Common 
Law  Commissioners  of  1850  in  their 
second  Eeport,  dated  the  30th  of  April, 
1858,  said— 

"  On  every  trial  there  should  be  an  admixture 
of  lurymen  of  the  class  from  which  the  special 
lunes  are  now  taken.  This  is,  indeed,  now  the 
law,  though  in  practice  the  names  of  persons 
qufdified  to  be  special  jurors  are  not  placea  on  the 
common  jury  panel.  There  is  every  reason  why 
jurors  of  the  nigher  class  should  assist  in  the 
administration  oi  justice  to  the  same  extent  as 
those  who  constitute  the  common  luries.  We 
think  the  higher  class  of  jurors  should  bring 
the  assistance  of  their  more  cultivated  minds 
and  superior  intelligence  to  the  decision  of  cases 
which,  although  they  may  not  admit  of  the 
additional  expense  attendant  imdcr  the  present 
system  on  having  a  special  jury,  ma^  not  be  the 
less  important  to  the  parties  whose  interests  are 
involved.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  we  do  not  propose  to  abolish  the  right 
which  now  exists  of  havmg  a  special  jury  as  at 
present  appointed.  What  we  recommend  is  that 
the  general  jury  panel  should  be  made  up  indis- 
criminately from  all  persons  qualified  to  serve 
on  either  jury." 

The  same  Commissioners  in  their  third 
Beport,  made  in  1860,  said — 

"  We  fhinV  it  right  to  avail  ourselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  invite  ren')Bwed  attention  to  our 
former  observations  respecting  the  constitution 
of  juries.  More  especially  we  would  urge  the 
consideration  of  that  part  of  our  recommenda- 
tions which  relates  to  securing  the  attendance 
on  common  juries  of  the  class  of  persons  who 
now  serve  exclusively  on  special  juries,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  former  by  the 
admixture  of  i>ersons  of  higher  education  and 
intelligence.  We  are  strongly  persuaded  that  a 
very  great  improvement  would  by  this  means  be 
ofifected  in  the  constitution  of  juries ;  and  as  we 
do  not  propose  to  do  away  with  the  right  of 
parties  to  resort  to  a  special  jury,  or  to  deprive 
special  jurors,  when  serving  as  such,  of  the  addi- 
tional remuneration  which  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  receiving,  we  can  see  no  ground  why  the 
liability  of  such  persons  to  serve  on  common 
juries  which  alreaay  exists  in  law,  though  it  is 
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not  required  in  practice,  should  not  be  en- 
forced." 

The  Judicature  Commissioners  in  their 
first  Beport,  made  in  1869,  quote  the 
above  passages,  and  state  their  '^  entire 
concurrence  "  with  the  views  expressed. 
So  that  the  recommendation  that  in  com- 
mon juries  there  should  be  an  element 
of  intelligence  and  education  came  sup- 
ported by  as  good  authority  as  the  legal 
profession  could  furnish.  He  was,  there- 
fore, only  recommending  what  had  been 
repeatedly  enforced  on  the  House.  Now, 
so  far  from  the  principle  or  practice  of 
adopting  aU  such  measures  as  might  be 
necessary  for  providing  a  competent  jury 
for  '*  every  trial "  being  either  new  or 
unknown  to  law  or  custom,  or  to  the 
theory  of  trial  by  juiy,  it  would  be  found 
that  throughout  ^English  history  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  at  least  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Sheriff,  in  all  cases  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance, was  directed  to  do  what  was 
in  fact  his  duty  in  all  cases,  by  returning 
a  **good"  jury — an  expression  which 
implied  that  there  were  to  be  jurymen 
who  were  educated  and  intelligent  and 
above  the  common  run  of  jurymen.  Of 
late  years  the  whole  law  relating  to  juries 
has  been  allowed  to  fall,  into  utter  con- 
fusion, which  had  been  aggravated  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Sheriffs,  who  substi- 
tuted, when  they  thought  it  expedient, 
practices  of  their  own  for  their  legal 
duties.  One  consequence  of  all  wis 
irregularity  had  been  that  trial  by  jury 
had  to  some  extent  declined  in  estima- 
tion through  the  abuse,  for  it  was  nothing 
else,  of  making  up  common  juries  ex- 
clusively of  common  jurors,  and  of  com- 
mon jurors,  moreover,  drawn  from  a 
lower  class  of  the  community  than  that 
from  which  they  used  to  be  taken  in 
former  times.  The  assertion  was  scarcely 
too  broad  that  trial  by  common  jurors 
only  was  imconstitutional,  and  had 
never  at  any  time  been  contemplated 
by  the  law.  The  Commissioners,  there- 
fore, whose  Beports  have  been  quoted, 
could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  recom- 
mend that  jurors  should  be  summoned 
under  some  system  which  would  render 
certain  the  presence  of  some  special 
jurors  on  "every  trial."  How,  then, 
was  it  to  be  done  ?  The  Bill  provided 
that  it  should  be  done  haphazard — that 
the  jury  roll  should  be  made  out  indis- 
criminately from  jurors  of  both  sorts, 
special  and  common.  It  would  be  found, 
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howeyer,  that  the  plan  which  they  sug- 
gested for  securiiig  that  object  would 
dearly  fail  to  carry  their  recommenda- 
tion into  any  real  effect.  The  com- 
mon jurors  were  the  oyerwhelming  ma- 
jority in  the  largest  number  of  places  in 
^England.  In  some  places  it  was  not  so, 
especially  in  the  City  of  London,  where 
the  common  jurors  and  the  special  jurors 
were  almost  equal  in  number.  An  in- 
discriminate system  would  work  imfairly 
and  improperly  in  both  of  those  cases. 
In  the  larger  number  of  cases,  where  the 
oyerwhelming  majority  were  common 
jurors,  of  course  the  great  majority  of 
ordinary  jurors  would  haye  no  special 
jurors  on  them  whateyer  if  the  jurors 
were  taken  at  haphazard.  In  the  few 
cases  where  the  balance  was  nearly 
equal  there  was  a  waste  of  jury  power, 
because  they  had  an  e(jual  number 
of  common  and  special  jurors,  which 
they  did  not  want.  They  wanted  a  due 
proportion.  He  would  giye  the  House 
two  or  three  curious  details  to  show  how 
the  haphazard  system  would  work.  At 
the  time  when  the  Judicature  Commis- 
sion reported,  the  proportion  in  Sussex 
was  this : — Common  jurors,  7,303 ;  spe- 
cial jurors,  197.  In  Kent  the  common 
jurors  were  15,600,  and  the  special 
jurors,  400.  In  Lancashire  the  common 
jurors  were  42,550,  and  the  special  1,400. 
In  the  parish  ^of  Marylebone  the  com- 
mon jurors  were  3,680,  and  the  special 
300.  In  St.  Pancras  the  common  jurors 
were  6,628,  and  the  special  50.  In  Pad- 
dington  the  common  jurors  were  3,390, 
and  the  special  220.  In  Gloucestershire 
the  common  jurors  were  6,754,  and  the 
special  250.  Now  anyone  who  consi- 
dered these  figures  would  see  that  his  case 
was  made  out.  These  figures  were  taken 
from  the  eyidence  of  o£B.cial  witnesses 
gyen  before  Lord  Enfield's  Committee. 
They  were  not  chosen  as  in  any  way 
exhibiting  more  strongly  than  was  the 
case  in  omer  places  the  disproportion  in 
the  numbers  of  the  two  classes  of  jurors : 
they  were  g^yen  because  they  were  the 
only  figures  of  the  kind  accessible  to 
him.  It  was  impossible  to  suppose  that 
where  the  proportions  were  these  you 
could  get  by  indiscriminate  selection  the 

Jresence  of  educated  men  on  eyeiy  jury, 
uries  were  twofold.  There  were  cri- 
minal juries  and  there  were  ciyil  juries. 
It  was  desired  that  satisfaction  should 
be  giyen  in  each  case.  Now,  if  juries 
were  selected  by  chance,   they  might 


haye  a  prisoner  of  the  upper  sort  tried 
exclusiyely  by  a  jury  of  me  lower  sort, 
and  a  prisoner  of  tne  lower  class  tried 
exclusiyely  by  a  jury  of  the  upper  dass, 
and  in  either  instance  the  administration 
of  the  law  was  not  likely  to  command 
confidence.     Take  a  ciyu  jury.     You 
might  haye  persons  of  one  dass  adjudi- 
cated by  persons  exclusiyely,  or  ahnost 
exclusiyely,  of  another  class,  and  class- 
feeling  would  influence  the  result.  Now, 
what  he  desired  to  secure  was,  that  an 
ordinary  jury  should  be  an  ordinary 
jury.     If  there  was  upon  each  jury  a 
definite  proportion  of  me  one  class  and 
the  o£ber,  and  if  men  knew  beforehand 
the  sort,  they  could  say  whether  or  not 
they  were  content  with  it,  or  whether 
they  would  prefer  a  special  jury.    The 
main  objection  to  this  proyision  of  the 
Bill  was,  that  it  would  operate  imfairly, 
not  as  regards  the  attendance  of  jury- 
men, because  eyerybody  was  to  serye 
and  nobody  was  to  serye  twice,  but  by 
introducing  class  prejudices  into  the  jury 
box.    Now,  to  that  he  would  reply  that 
the  yeiy  men  who  had  urged  that  objec- 
tion— and  a  yery  shadowy  objection  it 
was — ^had  themselyes  expressly  desired 
that  to  which  they  seemed  to  be  opposed. 
They  had  all  said — **  Secure  for  us,  if 
you  can,  the  presence  of  men  of  educa- 
tion."   When,  howeyer,  it  was  admitted 
that  it  was  right  to  secure  the  presence 
of  men  of  education  upon  common  juries, 
did  not  that  mean  that  it  was  well  to 
secure  some  men  who  were  superior  to 
the  rest?    He  doubted  whether  there 
was  any  real  substance  in  the  objection. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  pure  matter 
of  theory.   There  was  no  other  authority 
than  that  of  the  Select  Committee  in 
support  of  it,  and  high  authority  and 
experience  were  on  the  other  side.    For 
the  last  two  years  in  Middlesex,  and  he 
also  belieyed  in  London,  many  special 
jurors  had  seryed  indiscriminately,  and 
he  had  not  heard  of  any  class  feelings  or 
class  prejudices  haying  been  begotten  in 
the  jury  in  consequence.    Moreoyer,  it 
was  part  of  the  proposition  which  he 
made  in  this  Bill,  that  inyidious  distinc- 
tions in  point  of  description  should  be 
remoyed  from  the  jury  list.    Whereas, 
at  present,  some  men  ranked  as  bankers, 
merchants,  esquires,  yeomen,  or  other- 
wise ;  in  future  the  only  distinction  be- 
tween them  would  be  that  which  was  the 
result  of  higher  or  lower  rating.    Men 
below  a  certain  rating  would  be  marked 
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0  in  the  jury  list ;  those  above  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  rating  would  have  S  set 
against  their  names — there  being  but 
one  list,  although  there  would  be  two 
qualifications.  To  this  proposal  he  thought 
mere  could  be  no  exception.  Moreover, 
the  new  law,  like  most  other  laws,  would 
be  administered  by  sensible  men,  who 
would  take  care  that  the  lists  would  be 
properly  composed.  It  was  to  be  re- 
membered that  a  great  many  men  who 
now  ranked  as  special  jurors  were  men 
engaged  in  trades  or  other  callings,  who 
would  hereafter  only  be  placed  among 
the  class  of  special  jurors,  because, 
from  the  amount  of  their  rating,  they 
might  be  taken  presumably  to  be  per- 
sons of  a  higher  education.  Suppos- 
ing, however,  the  charge  made  agamst 
this  provision  of  the  Bill  to  have  some 
foundation,  what  did  the  charge  come  to 
except  that,  in  cases  where  there  was  a 
class  feeling,  the  matter  which  gave  rise 
to  the  class  feeling  i^ould  not  be  decided 
by  one  class  alone?  He  was  always 
glad,  if  possible,  to  appeal  to  authori^, 
and  upon  points  of  practical  wisdom  it 
was  well  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  our  Scotch  fellow-subjects. 
For  a  gi'eat  many  years,  then,  the  prin- 
ciple he  was  now  proposing  to  adopt  in 
England  had  been  adopted  in  Scotland  in 
criminal  cases ;  and  since  the  Jury  (Scot- 
land) Act  was  passed  it  had  been  adopted 
in  civil  cases  «iso.  Out  of  15  jurymen  in 
criminal  cases  in  Scotland,  10  were  com- 
mon and  five  special  jurymen ;  and  it  had 
been  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  GK)rdon) 
in  this  House  that  the  arrangement  had 
given  general  satisfaction.  The  31  & 
32  Vict  c.  100,  provided  that  in  civil 
cases  there  should  be  12  jurymen — 
eight  common  and  four  special  jurymen. 
He  stood,  therefore,  upon  authority,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Scotland.  The 
Scotch,  therefore,  who  were  a  shrewd  and 
peculiarly  sensible  people,  did  not  object 
to  the  principle  which  was  embodied  in 
the  present  Bill.  At  best  the  objection 
was  a  theoretical  one ;  it  was  not  for- 
midable even  if  it  were  true,  and  there 
was  a  weight  of  authority  and  of  prac- 
tical experience  directly  the  other  way. 
Another  point  on  whicn  he  should  ai^ 
the  House  to  reconsider  the  decision  of 
the  Select  Oommittee  was  as  to  the 
unanimity  of  the  jury.  He  admitted 
that  the  question  was  one  which  in- 
creased in  difficulty  in  proportion  as  they 
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diminished  the  number  of  the  jurors; 
but,  with  every  respect  for  **  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,"  he  must  call  the  exist- 
ing law  in  this  respect  somewhat  bar- 
barian. He  could  not  see  why  they 
should  insist  that  every  one  of  the  12 
or  of  the  seven  should  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  Why  should  one  pertinacious, 
wrong-headed,  cantankerous  man  be 
able  to  veto  the  reasonable  conclusion 
of  any  number  of  persons  ?  He  did  not 
want  to  specify  what  number  of  persons 
should  constitute  a  majority  on  a  jury, 
for  he  had  no  definite  opinion  as  to 
what  the  majority  which  should  bind 
the  rest  of  the  jurors  should  be;  but, 
whatever  number  was  adopted,  he  trusted 
the  House  would  no  longer  insist  upon 
unanimity  in  verdicts.  He  had  pre- 
served the  old  number  of  12  jurymen 
in  cases  of  treason,  treason-felony,  and 
murder,  and  proposed  that  in  those 
cases  the  jury  should  be  unanimous. 
If  asked  why  he  had  done  this,  he  must 
say  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  could 
give  any  good  logical,  and  perhaps  not 
even  any  sensible  reason  for  it,  such  as 
would  stand  the  test  of  argument.  He 
had  done  it  fix)m  a  deep-rooted  feeling — 
superstition,  if  you  Hked  to  call  it  so — 
for  the  profound,  immeasurable  sanctity 
of  himian  life,  and  because  death,  when 
carried  into  execution,  was  the  only  sen- 
tence which  could  not  be  reversed — the 
only  mistake  you  could  not  atone  for. 
He  had  not  thought  it  right  that  human 
life  should  be  taken  more  easily  than 
before,  and  therefore  the  concurrence  of 
12  men  would  be  required  as  here- 
tofore. While  strenuously  maintaining 
the  justice  of  capital  punishment,  he  de- 
sired to  fence  ufe  in  the  English  law 
with  every  security.  If  the  House  would 
examine  the  Bill  it  would  be  found  to 
contain  within  itself  the  whole  law  upon 
the  subject  on  which  it  treated.  Our 
legislation  had  been  subjected  to  well- 
foimded  reproaches  as  to  its  obscurity 
and  difficulty,  one  cause  being  that  when 
the  law  was  altered  the  alteration  did 
not  speak  for  itself,  and  you  had  to  refer 
back  to  former  statutes  to  find  what  the 
law  was.  The  result  was  that  lawyers 
only  could  say  what  the  law  was,  and 
even  very  few  lawyers  could  speak  on 
this  point  with  certainty.  The  present 
Bill  would  show  absolutely  and  com- 
pletely what  a  man's  liabilities  were  as 
to^  luries,  and  would  do  so,  he  hoped, 
witn  clearness  and  precision.     In  this 
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way  only  could  these  subjects  be  pro- 
perly dealt  with  and  the  Statute-book 
made  reasonable  and  intelligible.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he 
could  undertake  alone  the  preparation 
of  a  Bill  like  this — ^referring  to  a  subject 
which  was  not  very  attractive  in  itself — 
which  was  ftdl  of  out-of-the-way  detail 
and  learning,  which  did  not  come  across 
the  path  of  tiie  ordinary  practising  bar- 
rister. He  thought  it  right,  therefore, 
to  state  that  he  had  had  the  advantage 
of  the  aid  of  a  gentleman  who  imited  to 
great  intelligence  and  ability  a  peculiar 
and  almost  unique  acquaintance  with 
this  head  of  the  law — Mr.  Erie,  Asso- 
ciate in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
also  of  Mr.  H.  Pollock,  Associate  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  He  did  not  men- 
tion the  names  of  those  gentlemen  in 
order  to  evade  responsibility.  The  Bill 
was  still  his,  and  he  was  prepared  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  faults  and  errors 
contained  within  it;  but  if  there  were 
any  merits  in  the  scheme  it  was  only 
right  that  they  should  be  credited  to 
the  persons  to  whom  they  belonged. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Attorney  General.) 

Mb.  STAVELEY  HILL  moved  that 
the  Debato  be  now  adj  oumed.  No  doubt 
the  Bill  was  before  the  House  last  Ses- 
sion, but  it  was  at  once  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  and  it  came  back  in 
a  very  different  form  from  that  in  which 
it  left  the  House.  This  happened  at  a 
veiy  lato  period  of  the  Session,  and 
therefore  hon.  Members  did  not  upon  that 
occasion  look  into  the  Bill.  The  subject 
was  one  in  which  he  took  a  deep  inte- 
rest, but  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  present  Bill  imtil  it  came 
down  from  the  Vote  Office  at  about  10 
minutes  to  6  that  day ;  and  therefore  he 
could  be  pardoned  for  not  having  studied 
its  provisions.  He  did  not  thiiuc,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  be  doing  an  imusual 
thing  in  moving  the  Adjournment  of  the 
Debate  in  order  that  tney  might  have 
time  to  consider  the  matter. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
--{Mr.  StaveUy  Bill) 

Mr.  M.  CHAMBERS  said,  hecould  not 
for  the  life  of  him  see  any  good  reason  for 
reducing  the  number  of  men  now  compos- 
ing a  jury  from  12  to  seven.  He  thought 


they  ouffht  at  once  to  protest  against 
the  nuntber  of  12  being  interfered  with. 
It  was  true  tradition  told  of  seven  wise 
men,  and  common  report  attached  some- 
thing mystical  to  the  number.  It  was 
curious  enough,  but  eveiy  person  who 
had  mixed  in- society  had  observed  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  mystery  with  refer- 
ence to  the  number  seven.  It  was 
imagined  by  some  to  be  a  lucky,  and  by 
others  an  unlucky  number ;  but  at  the 
risk  of  being  regarded  as  an  antiquated 
person,  he  objected  to  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  a  jury  from  12,  lest  we  might 
eventually  come  to  the  abolition  of  trial 
by  jury  altogether.  And  why  should 
charges  of  treason  and  murder  be  tried 
by  12,  when  other  felonies,  misdemea- 
nours, and  civil  cases  were  to  be  tried 
by  seven  ?  The  grand  object  to  be 
sought  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice was  complete  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  public  and  an  absence  of  any 
suspicion  of  compromise.  If  the  jury  of 
seven  were  at  first  divided  and  afterwards 
agreed,  the  inevitable  consequence  would 
be  that  the  public  would  believe  the 
majority  of  four  had  induced  the  mino- 
rity of  three  to  forego  their  opinion.  He 
thought  also  that  it  was  highly  import- 
ant that  in  civil  cases  mere  should 
stiU  be  a  jury  of  12,  for  those  cases 
were  ofken  of  enormous  importance,  and 
their  results  sometimes  ruinous,  to  the 
parties  concerned.  He  could  not  deny 
that  inconvenience  resulted  from  time 
to  time,  owing  to  the  non-attendance  of 
jurors,  but  that  state  of  things  could  be 
remedied  by  a  stricter  exercise  of  exist- 
ing powers  to  enforce  their  attendance. 
The  common  jurymen,  who  were  miser- 
ably underpaid,  attended  in  tolerable 
numbers.  Special  jurymen,  on  the  other 
hand,  stayed  away  just  as  they  liked; 
were  often  loud  in  their  complaints  if 
they  attended  for  one  or  two  days  with- 
out being  called  ;  and  when  they  acted 
they  received  their  guinea.  For  his  part, 
he  thought  that  special  jurors,  from  the 
social  position  they  occupied,  ought  not 
to  demand  a  g^uinea  for  trying  a  case, 
but  ought  to  perform  that  public  duty 
without  hope  of  receiving  payment. 
[^A  lauffh,']  That  might  seem  a  strange 
proposition,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  if  they  discharged  that  duty 
towards  others  they  would  find  it  done 
for  themselves  also  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  causes.  His  chief  object  in 
rismg  was  to  protest  against  tne  pro- 
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posed  diminution  in  the  number  of 
jurors,  because  lie  wa43  afraid  that  if  the 
number  was  reduced  as  proposed,  it 
would  be  the  first  step  towards  the 
abolition  of  trial  by  jury.  It  was  the 
fashion  sometimes  to  sneer  at  that  tri- 
bunal ;  but  those  who  did  so  forgot  how 
well  it  had  worked  and  the  benefits  it 
had  conferred  on  the  community.  K 
they  were  now  to  act  upon  the  principle 
of  tiie  Attorney  General,  and  diminish 
that  number  from  12  to  seven,  they 
might  soon  find  it  reduced  from  seven 
to  five,  and  from  five  to  three,  and, 
finally,  they  would  have  causes  tried  by 
a  single  juryman.  Instead  of  having 
trial  by  jury,  they  would  have  substi- 
tuted for  it  trial  by  one  Judge.  He 
believed  that  common  jurymen  would 
be  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposed  com- 
posite arrangement  and  as  to  the  num- 
bers attending,  he  thought  a  sufficient 
number  might  be  obtained  without  any 
substantial  inconvenience.  He  objected 
to  any  alteration  in  the  number  of  the 
jury  with  which  the  minds  of  English- 
men had  been  for  so  many  centuries 
familiar.  With  great  respect  to  the 
Judicial  Bench,  he  could  not  help  saying, 
before  he  sat  down,  that  he  had  observed 
that  Judges  were  gradually  acquiring 
greater  power  over  the  minds  of  juries 
than  they  ought  to  possess  or  exercise, 
and  this  fact  gave  rise  to  what  was  fre- 
quently said  that  the  Judge  could  lead 
me  jury  just  us  he  liked.  Juries  were 
bound  to  take  the  law  from  the  Bench, 
but  of  the  facts  of  a  case  they  were  the 
sole  judges.  He  hoped  before  they 
came  to  the  consideration  of  the  clauses 
in  Committee,  hon.  Members  would  give 
what  he  might  call  a  patriotic  attention 
to  the  piincipal  proposal  of  the  Bill, 
and  that  they  would  not  consent  to  a 
reduction  in  the  number  constituting  a 
jury  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  despic- 
able consideration  of  convenience. 

Mb.  JAMES  said,  he  concurred  with 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  present  imsatis- 
factory  state  of  the  jury  system  ren- 
dered it  desirable  and  necessaiy  that 
some  re-arrangement  of  it  should  be 
made  during  the  present  Session.  But 
while  he  hoped  that  the  Bill  would  be 
read  a  second  time  there  were  some 
provisions  in  it  which  required  much 
consideration,  and  in  respect  of  which 
full  opportuniy  for  consideration  and 
inquiry  ought  to  be  afforded.   The  prin- 
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cipal  matter  to  which  attention  would 
doubtless  be  directed,  and  to  which  it 
was  impossible  not  to  attach  great  im- 
portance, was  the  proposal  to  alter  the 
constitution  of  a  jury  by  reducing  the 
number  from  12  to  seven.  In  the  Select 
Committee  of  last  year  that  proposal 
was  carried  by  a  ve^  narrow  i^j^ty. 
He  (Mr.  James)  was  among  the  mino- 
rity, and  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
was  aware  that  it  was  intimated  the  opi- 
nion of  the  House  would  be  taken  by 
the  minority  before  the  important  alte- 
ration in  question  was  agreed  to.  No 
Notice  had,  however,  been  given  that 
the  provision  would  be  discussed  on  that 
occasion,  but  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
was  aware  that  in  Committee  a  division 
would  be  taken  on  the  subject.  Many  hon. 
Members  would  doubtiess  be  anxious  to 
know  why  the  change  was  proposed,  and 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  if  he  desired 
to  effect  it,  must  show  that  the  altera- 
tion was  required,  and  would,  if  carried 
out,  be  likely  to  work  well.  He  wished 
to  say  that  not  being  confident  in  his 
own  opinion,  he  had  l^en  some  trouble 
to  ascertain  the  views  and  feelings  of 
his  brethren  at  the  Bar,  who  were  likely 
to  be  able  to  judffe  of  the  change,  on 
the  subject.  He  had  obtained  the  sig- 
nature to  a  paper  handed  round  without 
comment  of  most  of  those  who  took  a 
conspicuous  part  as  advocates  at  West- 
minster Hall,  and  he  felt  bound  to  say 
that  their  opinion  was  almost  imanimous 
against  the  proposed  change.  They 
thought  it  was  not  desirable  in  civil 
cases  that  the  number  of  jurors  should 
be  reduced  from  12  to  seven.  In  face  of 
these  facts,  he  hoped  that  ample  time 
would  be  given  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Bill  in  Committee.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  referred  to  one  other 
topic — ^namely,  that  of  composite  juries 
— a  subject  which  was  not  sought  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  Bill.  That  subject, 
too,  had  been  fully  considered  by  the 
Select  Committee;  and  whUe  they  re- 
solved that  the  number  constituting  a 
jurv  should  be  seven,  they  were  opposed, 
as  he  was,  to  its  being  a  composite  jury. 
If  they  had  a  composite  jury  they  mifi^ht 
have  four  special  jurors  to  be  paid  a 
guinea  each,  or  four  common  jurors 
whose  ordinaiy  fee  was  2s,  ea^h,  and 
the  chances  were  that  the  verdict  would 
not  express  the  mind  of  all  the  jurors, 
but  would  be  the  hasty  decision  of  the 
majority,  and  probably  in  the  end  most 
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unsatiafjaotoiy.  On  this  point  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  stood  almost  alone 
in  the  Committee,  and  his  reason  for 
touching  on  it,  i^though  it  formed  no 
part  of  his  Bill,  was  perhaps  to  fore- 
shadow the  argument  he  would  eyen- 
tually  bring  forward  with  a  view  to  show 
that  the  Oommittee  had  arrived  at  an 
erroneous  conclusion.  Whilst  everyone 
wished  to  see  a  Bill  of  some  kind  carried, 
he  certainly  thought  that  a  discussion 
on  the  particular  clauses  contained  in 
this  one  ought  to  be  postponed  so  as  to 
give  hon.  Members  time  for  conside- 
ration.   

Mb.  Aldebman  W.  LAWEENCE 
observed  that  the  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General,  in  advocating  a  change 
in  the  jury  system,  had  failed  to  make 
out  any  case  for  his  proposed  reduction 
in  the  number  constituting  a  jury.  Before 
he  could  justify  such  a  measure  he  should 
have  shown  that  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem jurors  had  failed  in  their  duties,  or 
that  they  had  delivered  improper  ver- 
dicts. There  had  been  occasional  mis- 
carriages of  justice,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  such  would  not 
have  been  the  case  had  the  juries  con- 
sisted of  seven  instead  of  12  persons.  It 
was  true  there  was  no  magic  in  the  num- 
ber 12,  but  there  was  this  reason  for  a 
continuance  of  that  nimiber — that  it  had 
existed  and  had  worked  well  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  It  was  said  that  the 
present  system  involved  great  inconve- 
nience to  jurors ;  but  he  maintained  that 
there  was  an  argument  of  much  greater 
weight  on  the  other  side,  and  that  was 
the  confidence  which  the  people  felt  both 
in  Judges  and  juries ;  and  he  thought 
it  infimtely  more  important  than  any 
supposed  inconvenience  of  that  number 
that  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  should  be  care- 
fully preserved ;  therefore  the  hon.  and 
learned  Q^ntleman  would  do  well  to 
pause  before  making  any  change  which 
mieht  shake  that  confidence.  Then  as 
to  tne  suggested  admixture  of  the  jurors 
— knowing  the  feeling  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people — ^he  was  quite  sure  that 
they  would  deprecate  this  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  one  class  of  jurors  by  asso- 
ciating with  it  what  was  supposed  to 
be  a  superior  or  better  educated  class. 
That  would  be,  indeed,  the  introduction 
into  the  jury-box  of  the  caste  system  for 
the  purpose  of  efiEecting  an  undue  influ- 
ence; and  would  be  looked  upon  by  the 


people  of  this  country  with  very  little 
favour.  The  amount  of  rates  paid  by 
individuals  was  no  criterion  whatever  of 
the  superiority  or  better  education  of 
one  class  over  another,  and  as  to  the 
proposal  of  accepting  the  verdict  of  a 
majority,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  better 
to  abolish  juries  altogether  than  to  allow 
a  man  to  be  convicted  of  an  oflence  by 
the  voice  of-  a  simple  majority.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  spoke  as  if 
it  was  a  thin^  not  to  be  expected  that 
12  men  shomd  be  of  one  mind.  That 
might  be  the  case  wi^  respect  to  a  ques- 
tion of  doctrine  or  philosophy,  but  there 
was  nothing  so  unlikely  in  expecting  that 
12  men  could  be  brought  to  say,  after 
hearing  the  evidence,  whether  one  man 
had  or  had  not  injured  or  robbed  another. 
The  Bill  provided  that  the  number  seven 
might  in  cases  of  illness  or  absence  be 
reduced,  and  that  the  Judge  might  direct 
that  the  trial  should  go  on  with  five 
jurors,  except  in  cases  of  murder  and 
treason.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted that  import^t  cases,  involving 
charges  of  libel  or  conspiracy  for  in- 
stance, should  be  decided  by  tibe  majo- 
rity of  a  jury  of  five  persons.  He  held 
that  it  would  be  imwise  to  try  to  carry 
out  a  doubtful  improvement  at  the  risk 
of  shaking  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  trial  by  jury. 

Mb.  lopes  said,  he  had  for  many 
years  endeavoured  to  call  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  he  had  himself  brought 
in  a  Bill  with  a  view  to  remedy  the 
serious  grievances  under  which  the 
people  of  this  country  laboured.  But, 
feeling  that  the  undertaking  was  too 
much  for  any  private  Member,  in  the 
February  of  last  year  he  moved  that  the 
whole  measure  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Qt)vemment  in  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive measure.  He  was  bound  to  say 
that  the  Attorney  General  at  once  ac- 
ceded to  that  proposition,  and  he  rose 
now  chiefiy  for  the  purpose  of  thanking 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  for  the 
prompt  and  full  performance  of  his  pro- 
mise and  for  the  measure  which  he  had 
introduced.  He  did  not  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  question  on  the 
Motion  for  the  Adjournment  of  the  De- 
bate, but  he  would  suggest  to  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  uie  Member  for 
Coventry  (Mr.  Staveley  Hill)  that  this 
W61S  an  exceptional  case,  and  that  the 
Bill  had  been  stated  to  be  in  the  main  a 
copy  of  the  Bill  of  last  Session  which 
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was  discosaed  before  the  Select  Oom- 
mittee,  which  was  printed  and  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  Members  before  the  Long 
Vacation.  Would  it  not  be  sufficient 
for  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  pur- 
pose that  the  Bill,  if  now  read  a  second 
time,  should  not  be  taken  in  Committee 
until  after  Easter?  That  would  ^ve 
sufficient  time  for  its  consideration.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  did  not  assent;  but  he 
should  remember  that  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
measure,  and  who  would  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  different 
clauses,  would  of  necessity  be  absent 
between  this  and  Easter. 

Me.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  was  bound 
to  say,  in  defence  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Coventry  (Mr. 
Stayeley  Hill),  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General,  he  thought,  had  taken 
a  course  which  he  would  find  a  bad  pre- 
cedent to  be  followed.  If  they  were  to 
accept  this  measure  at  once,  because  a 
similar  one  had  been  in  their  hands  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  Session,  they 
might  find  themselves  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  some  difficulty.  He  was  further 
reminded  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Taimton  (Mr.  H.  James)  that 
the  Attorney  General  had  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  one  particular  point  which  was 
not  in  his  Bill  at  all.  Nevertheless,  he 
thought  that  the  House  might  assent  to 
its  second  reading  now,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  ample  time  should  be 
afforded  them  for  the  consideration  of 
its  provisions  before  they  were  asked  to 
go  into  Committee  upon  it.  He  would, 
merefore,  unite  in  the  request  of  the 
last  speaker,  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Coventry  should 
withdraw  his  Amendment.  It  was  clear 
that  there  really  was  no  opposition 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  BiU,  but 
only  to  details  of  it,  and  therefore  he 
hoped  that  his  hon.  JB'riend  would  with- 
draw his  Motion.  A  good  deal  had 
been  said  upon  the  subject  not  only  of 
special,  but  of  ordinary  jurors.  It  had 
always  appeared  to  hun  whUe  in  prac- 
tice at  the  Bar,  and  since  in  his  small 
judicial  capacity  at  Quarter  Sessions, 
that  there  was  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  never  tried  by  their  peers — ^he  re- 
ferred to  the  labouring  class — and  that 
it  would  be  well,  if  possible,  to  introduce 
working  men  into  juries.  He  knew  that 
the  question  was  a  very  puzzling  one ; 
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and  it  seemed  to  him  that  though  it 
would  be,  of  course,  impossible  to  wrow 
the  jury  lists  altogether  open,  it  would 
be  aesirable  that  a  proportion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  labouring  classes  should  be 
found  on  them.  He  merely  threw  it  out 
now,  however,  as  a  suggestion  for  the 
consideration  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend. 

Mb.  GEEGK)ET  said,  he  concurred 
in  the  appeal  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  withdraw  the  Amendment, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  thought  that,  as 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  numerous 
and  the  subject  an  important  one,  it  was 
desirable  that  a  tolerably  long  interval 
should  be  given  for  the  consideration  of 
it,  although  he  was  aware  that  it  em- 
bodied ti^e  recommendationB  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  last  year.  He  quite 
agreed  with  the  Attorney  General  as  to 
the  non-necessity  of  requiring  unanimity 
in  a  jury. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  was  in 
this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  House, 
and  would  never  for  a  moment  think  of 
pressing  on  the  second  reading  if  there 
was  any  real  desire  that  the  debate 
should  be  adjourned.  It  W6is  evident, 
however,  that  that  was  not  the  case,  and 
he  trusted  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  who  had  moved  the  Amendment 
would  feel  that  in  the  discussion  which 
had  taken  place  the  object  he  had  had 
in  view  had  been  attained.  The  Bill 
was,  no  doubt,  complicated  in  its  details, 
and  the  demand  for  time  for  its  con-, 
sideration  was  only  reasonable.  He 
would  therefore  put  down  the  Committee 
for  Thursday  next,  with  the  distinct 
understcLuding  that  it  would  not  come  on 
on  that  evening.  By  that  time  he  would 
probably  be  able  to  fix  a  time  which 
would  be  convenient  to  hon.  Members. 

Mr.  STAVELEY  HILL  would  at 
once  accept  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's proposal,  and  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Motion,  "That  the  Debate  be  now 
adjourned,"  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday, 
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EPPING  FOEEST  BILI/-[Bill  39.] 
{Mr,  Ayrton^  Mr,  Baxter,) 

SBOOKD    BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  ATETON,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  re- 
minded hon.  Members  that  an  Act 
was  passed  two  Sessions  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  authorising  Commissioners 
to  inquire  into  all  the  disputed  rights 
in  Epping  Forest,  with  a  view  to 
preserving  all  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic. At  the  time  it  was  thought 
that  the  Commissioners  would  be  able 
to  complete  their  labours  within  two 
years.  It  was  now  found  that  this  an- 
ticipation.  was  not  quite  correct.  The 
Commissioners  had  been  proceeding 
very  actively  with  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  from  the  passing  of  tne  Act  to 
the  present  time,  but  had  by  no  means 
arrived  at  a  conclusion.  Their  first  duty 
was  to  obtain  an  accurate  survey  of 
the  remains  of  Epping  Forest.  This 
was  a  difficult  task,  and  it  was  not  until 
one  year  had  elapsed  that  the  map  was 
laid  before  them.  They  had  then  to 
make  inquiries  into  its  accuracy,  and  to 
perambulate  the  Forest.  These  duties 
occupied  two  or  three  months.  Then 
there  was  a  great  number  of  inclosures 
necessary  to  be  surveyed.  After  this 
was  done  it  was  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  rights  of  parties  who  made 
claims.  No  fewer  than  553  claims  had 
to  be  brought  on  before  them  for  inquiry, 
and  in  order  to  do  justice  to  those  claims 
and  to  the  parties  connected  with  them, 
considerably  further  time  would  be  re- 
quired, as  well  as  to  prepare  a  scheme 
in  reference  to  them;  and  it  was  for 
that  purpose  that  this  Bill  was  brought 
in.  The  right  hon.  Gentieman  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  second  reading. 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
would  remind  the  House  that  the  pro- 
posed extension  implied  a  great  incresise 
of  expense  and  inconvenience  to  a  large 
number  of  people.  There  were  many 
holders  of  small  interests  in  land  in 
Epping  Forest,  land  held  of  the  Crown, 
and  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  occupiers  for  many  years,  and 
everything  in  connection  with  these  in- 
terests was  now  in  abeyance,  and  would 
be  until  the  Commissioners  issued  their 
Beport.  It  therefore  seemed  to  him  that 
the  House  ought  to  be  very  careful  be- 
fore it  consented  to  prolong  for  another 


long  term  the  present  state  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  enclosures  in  this  Forest. 
What  they  had  already  seen  of  the  con- 
duct  of    the    Commissioners  was   not 
enough  to  convince  them  that  this  ap- 
plication might  not  at  some  future  period 
be  renewed.    It  was  at  first  thought 
that  the  Commission  need  only  sit  two 
years;    but  that  view  was  now  alto- 
gether abandoned,  and  he  himself  be- 
lieved that  it  was  more  likely  to  last 
for  eight  or  ten  years.    Why,  only  the 
other  day  they  had  had  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  inquiry  would  be 
protracted,  for  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Commission  it  was    asserted  that 
there  was  no  limit  to  the  power  of  cross- 
examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  in 
consequence  the    cross-examination    of 
one  was  conducted  at  such  length  that 
the  Court  had  to  adjourn  to  consider 
the  matter.    Again,   the  lords  of  the 
manors  would  be  most  seriously  affected 
by  the  extension  of  the  time  now  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  the  inquiries  of 
the  Commission.     He  would  also  point 
out  that  if,  as  he  believed,  the  Commis- 
sion would  report  that  only  part  of  the 
Forest  was  proper  for  the  purposes  of 
public  recreation,  then  by  allowing  this 
u*esh  delay  to  the  Commissioners  they 
would  virtually  be  allowing  all  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  Forest  to  lie  un- 
productive during  the  interval.  His  view 
was  this — that  the  Commissioners  ought 
to  have  already  decided  what  portion  of 
the  Forest  should  be  set  aside  for  the 
public,  and  to  have  confined  their  in- 
quiries to  that  part.      It  was  a  serious 
matter,  considermg  the  rise    in  prices 
at  present,  that  3,000  of  these  acres 
should  be  shut  up  for  another  two  years, 
and   debarred  from   the  possibility  of 
being  brought  imder  cultivation.     The 
smaUer  proprietors  were  not  only  himg 
up  from  dealing  with  their  land,  but 
had  to  attend  before  the  Commissioners 
and  watch  the  proceedings  at  great  loss 
to  tiiemselves.    They  had  also  to  watch 
the  suits    going  on  in  the    Court    of 
Chancery.      £!&.   Locke:    One    suit.] 
The  principal  points  to   be  arrived  at 
were,  whether  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  or  the  City  of  London  were 
the  proper  authorities  in  which  the  pro- 
perty to  be  set  apart  for  the  recreation 
of  the  people  ought  to  be  vested  so  as 
to  free  the  rest  of  the  property  from 
litigation.      The  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion   of  Hainault  Forest  was   carried 
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through  in  a  short  time  without  com- 
plaint, and  at  an  expense  not  exceeding 
£8,000.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
brought  in  an  amended  Bill  to  define 
the  power  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
to  bring  certain  points  before  them  on 
which  they  should  giye  judgment  at 
once,  the  House  would  be  better  able 
to  deal  with  the  subject.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  pause  before  granting  the 
extension  of  time  now  asked  for. 

Mr.  LOCKE  said,  that  as  one  of  the 
Commission,  he  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
address  the  House,  but  he  desired  to 
answer  one  or  two  of  the  points  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  The  Com- 
missioners had  narrowed  their  inquiry 
for  the  present  into  all  those  parts  of 
the  Forest  that  had  been  encroached 
upon  by  the  lords  within  the  last  20 
yeturs ;  they  had  in  the  £rst  instance 
confined  themselyes  to  20  years,  because 
if  they  had  enclosed  within  that  time 
they  could  not  make  out  a  title.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  Commissioners  should 
have  plans  made  as  to  all  the  property 
that  had  been  so  absorbed;  and  then 
these  plans  had  to  be  examined  and  cor- 
rected, and  for  this  purpose  perambula- 
tions were  made  by  the  Commissioners, 
who  compared  these  plans  with  the  land, 
and  alterations  had  to  be  made;  and, 
in  fact,  the  work  was  of  a  complicated 
character,  and  required  much  time  to  per- 
form it,  and  had  only  been  got  through 
towards  the  end  of  last  year.  The 
Commissioners  had  now  commenced 
upon  the  claims  of  different  parties  who 
had  made  use  of  the  land  for  their  own 
purposes  within  the  period  he  had  men- 
tioned. Counsel  appeared  for  the  dif- 
ferent parties  and  the  witnesses  who 
gave  evidence  for  the  lord  of  the  manor 
were  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manisty, 
^ho  appeared  for  the  OommiBsionera 
of  Sewers,  and  likewise  by  counsel  for 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in 
addition  to  the  counsel  for  the  Crown. 
Parties  who  had  the  same  interest  as 
the  lord  of  the  manor  were  of  course 
partially  represented  in  the  examination- 
in-chief.  Yet  now  the  hon.  Baronet 
wanted  to  arrest  the  proceedings  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Commission  was 
about  to  commence  the  really  practical 
part  of  their  duty,  to  which  all  Hie  rest 
had  been  little  more  than  preliminary. 
One  question,  which  ought  to  be  decided 
before  the  Commission  resolve  on  a 
scheme,  was  what  were  the  privileges  of 
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the  commoners;  whether  the  rights  of 
individual  commoners  hotding  land  in 
any  part  of  the  Forest,  extended  through- 
out the  whole  of  it ;  and  this  was  a  ques- 
tion now  before  the  Master  of  the  BoUs, 
and  would  in  aU  probability  have  to  be 
finally  decided,  not  by  the  House  of 
Conmions,  but  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  the  new  tribunal  which  was  now  in 
embryo  in  that  House.  The  matter 
had  now  reached  a  certain  stage  when 
something  could  be  done,  and  if  the 
House  stopped  its  farther  progress  all 
that  had  been  done  would  be  useless. 

Mr.  STEAIGHT  said,  he  concurred 
in  the  last  remark  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Southwark  (Mr.  Locke),  and  hoped 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  not  persevere 
in  his  opposition  to  the  BOl,  especially 
at  a  time  when  the  Commissioners  were 
approaching  the  practical  part  of  the 
business  committed  to  their  care.  The 
argument  the  hon.  Baronet  had  advanced 
this  evening  ought  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  when  the  scheme 
for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners 
was  first  brought  forward.  Now  that 
the  Commissioners  had  been  appointed, 
and  were  actually  exercising  the  powers 
conferred  on  them  by  the  Act,  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Baronet  would,  if  suc- 
cessM,  render  void  aU  the  important 
business  on  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged during  the  last  18  months. 
£i  reply  to  Lord  Henby  Scott, 
Mr.  AYETON  said,  the  present  Bill 
would  continue  all  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  Bill  of  last  Session. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To-morrow, 

SUPPLY— SUPPLE^IENTARY  ESTI- 
MATES—NAVAL AND   CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  £6,000,  Gunnery  Inventions,  Cap- 
tain Scott,  R.N. 

(2.)  £9,620,  Supplementary  sum,  Har- 
bours, &c. 

(3.)  £3,260,  Supplementary  sum,  Me- 
tropolitan Police  Courts. 

(4.)  £1,250,    Acquisition    of    Lands 
(Palace  of  Westminster). 

(5.)  £51,666,    Supplementary    Sum, 
Stationery,  Printing,  &c. 

Mr.  Vernon  harcourt  said, 

that  before  this  sum  was  voted  he  should 
like  to  receive  some  explanation  with 
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regard  to  it  from  Hs  lion.  Friend  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  It  appeared 
from  the  Appropriation  Act  of  last  Ses- 
sion that  the  sum  voted  for  the  Depart- 
ments was  £396,000,  being  an  increase 
of  £26,000  on  the  preceding  year,  and 
now  the  Committee  was  asked  to  vote 
£51,000,  making  an  addition  of  £76,000 
in  the  same  year  for  the  article  of  sta- 
tionery alone.  It  was  true  that  in  1871 
there  was  a  Supplemental  Vote,  bringing 
it  up  to  £400,000,  but  this  year  they 
were  called  upon  to  vote  £448,000.  If 
increase  of  expenditure  was  to  go  on  at 
this  rate,  there  would  be  no  end  to  it. 
He  wished  to  ask  how  far  it  was  due  io 
the  increase  of  public  business  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  how  far  to  the  public  Depart- 
ments themselves.  Had  not  the  time 
arrived  when  some  attempt  ought  to  be 
made  to  regulate  this  expenditure,  and 
ought  not  a  Committee  to  be  appointed 
to  control  or  diminish  the  enormous 
quantity  of  useless  Papers  that  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  Members  of  both  Houses? 
There  were  often  printed  Returns  that 
were  of  great  value  to^  particular  indi- 
viduals, and  for  purposes  of  reference; 
but  they  need  not  be  sent  to  all  the  hon. 
Members  of  both  Houses ;  and  in  many 
cases,  if  100  copies  were  printed  and  left 
to  be  applied  for  by  those  who  required 
them,  it  would  be  found  that  that  nxmi- 
ber  was  quite  enough. 

Me.  BAXTER  said,  so  far  from  ob- 
jecting to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
calling  attention  to  this  matter,  he  was 
exceedingly  obliged  to  him  for  doing  so, 
because  it  was  one  which  demanded 
attention.  The  responsibility  for  the 
increase  depended  very  little,  indeed 
scarcely  at  idl,  upon  the  Treasury.  At 
the  same  time  the  increase  which  took 
place  from  year  to  year  in  this  kind  of 
expenditure  could  not  be  prevented  un- 
less the  heads  of  the  Departments  con- 
cerned and  the  House  of  Commons  took 
up  the  matter  and  dealt  with  it  them- 
selves. In  consequence  of  action  that 
was  taken  last  year,  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  was  more  than  once  called  to 
the  enormous  cost  of  printing  Parlia- 
mentaiy  Returns  and  iBlue-books;  and 
it  would  be  found  that  in  that  item, 
during  the  past  year,  there  had  been  a 
considerable  falling  off,  as  he  hoped 
there  would  be  in  mture  Estimates.  It 
was  not  in  the  cost  of  Parliamentary 
printing  that  the  enormous  increase  had 
occurred,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  it  was 


owing  to  the  daily  increasing  demands 
of  the  public  offices  throughout  the 
coimtry  in  regard  to  printing.  It  seemed 
as  if  there  was  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
enormous  expenditure  which  was  every 
year  incurred  in  printing  public  docu- 
ments connected  with  various  public  De- 
partments throughout  the  country.  Some 
step  ought  to  be  taken,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  or  otherwise,  to 
endeavour  to  stop  the  increasing  expen- 
diture for  stationery.  Part  of  the  ap- 
parent increase  in  this  Vote,  so  far  as  it 
was  due  to  two  sums  of  £6,500  and 
£4,000,  was  a  mere  matter  of  account ; 
but  this  was  comparatively  a  small  mat- 
ter, and  practically  the  Vote  was  in- 
creasing year  by  year,  and  every  year, 
at  this  period,  there  were  demands 
which  necessitated  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates. He  should  be  glad  to  co-operate 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  in 
any  practical  course  that  might  be 
suggested,  as  he  believed  the  Vote  was 
capable  of  great  reduction. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  said,  that  he  hoped 
that  the  conversation  might  lead  to  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  moving  for  a 
Committee  on  this  subject.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  matter  was  one  of  detail, 
and  that  a  Committee  might  reduce  the 
expenditure  of  the  Departments  as  the 
action  of  that  Committee  last  year  had 
reduced  the  printing  of  the  House. 

Mr.  VERNON  HARCOURT  said,  he 
did  not  quite  understand  whether  the 
Vote  was  for  expenditure  actually  in- 
curred or  whether  it  was  to  be  incurred. 
If  it  were  to  be  incurred,  he  thought  he 
might  help  his  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  by  moving  that  the  Vote 
be  reduced.  And  in  order  to  raise  the 
question,  he  would  move  that  the  Vote 
be  reduced  by  £20,000. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  he  did  not  think 
that  would  be  a  wise  course  to  pursue. 
Most  of  the  money,  if  not  aU,  had  been 
spent,  or  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
spending  it;  and  the  consequence  of 
making  a  reduction  now  would  be  to 
swell  me  Estimates  for  next  year.  He 
thought  the  general  object  oi  the  hon. 
and  Teamed  Member  could  be*  attained 
in  a  more  practical  maimer. 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  said,  that 
there  had  been  errors  in  the  Estimates  of 
the  Stationery  Department  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  Last  year  that  De- 
partment took  not  only  a  Supplementary 
llstimate  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
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1872,  bat  also  an  excess  Vote  for  the 
Tear  ending  March  31,  1871,  the  excess 
vote  being  £13,800,  and  the  Supple- 
mentary Estimate  £25,000.  When  a 
Department  made  an  nnder-Eetimate,  or 
spent  money  in  excess  of  its  Estimate,  it 
would  be  well  to  allow  the  excess  to  be 
reported  by  the  Audit  Office,  and  then  it 
would  haye  to  be  voted  as  an  excess; 
but  to  bring  forward  an  official  Estimate 
at  the  close  of  the  fiTumniAl  year  was  to 
condone  an  excess,  and  to  defeat  the 
practice  of  estimating  the  public  expen- 
diture. 

Mb.  BAXTER  said,  he  had  already 
made  a  sugg^estion  in  the  proper  quarter, 
and  it  had  been  adopted — ^namely,  that 
tiie  heads  of  the  yarious  Departments 
should  be  commtmicated  with,  in  order 
to  ensure  more  accuracy  in  the  Estimates, 
and  a  reduction  in  the  expenditure. 

Amendment,  by  leaye,  withdrawn. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(6.)  £14,000,  Supplementary  sum.  Po- 
lice (Counties  and  Boroughs). 

(7.)  £730,  Sup^ementary  sum.  Mis- 
cellaneous Legal  Charg^. 

(8.)  £20,000,  Supplementary  sum,  Co- 
lonial Lo(»l  Beyenue. 

(9.)  £6,000,  Supplementary  Amount, 
Tonnage  Bounties  and  Bounties  on 
Slayes,  &c. 

Mb.  BYLANDS  said,  that  although 
these  payments  were  made  imder  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  there  was  no  sufficient 
check  on  such  bounties.  The  arrange- 
ment, as  he  understood  it,  was  this : — ^if  a 
cruizer  captured  a  slaye  yessel,  though 
there  mignt  be  no  slayes  in  her,  the 
cruizer  could  claim  prize  money  on  the 
amount  of  the  tonnage  of  the  yessel  so 
captured ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  slayes  in  her,  the  cruizer 
might,  in  order  to  take  adyantage  of  the 
greater  bounty,  chaise  the  prize  money 
on  the  number  of  slayes,  instead  of  the 
yessel's  tonnage.  He  belieyed  irregu- 
larities had  occurred  in  former  years, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  slaye  dhows  on  the 
East  Coast  of  AMca  were  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  yessel  as  those  engaged  in 
lawfiil  commerce,  he  suggested  that  the 
bounties  paid  should  be  only  for  the 
slayes  actually  captured.  The  adyantage 
he  now  pointed  out  had  been  taken  and 
might  be  taken  again,  and  there  was 
also  reason  to  belieye  t^t  ordinary  yes- 
sels  engaged  in  legitimate  commerce  had 
been  captured  as  slaye  ships,  and  oonfis- 
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cated.  All  this  showed  that  the  prize 
money  should  be  paid  on  the  number  of 
slayes  actually  captured,  and  not  on  the 
tonnage  of  the  yessels.  He  presumed 
that  me  officers  and  men  were  paid  like 
those  in  Her  Majesty's  seryice  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  he  therefore 
altogether  objected  to  the  system ;  but 
if  the  i^stem  was  to  be  continued,  the 
bonus  uiould  depend  on  the  number  of 
slayes  captured.  No  temptation  should 
be  offered  to  men  employed  on  those 
seas  to  make  captures  of  yessels  which 
might  actually  be  employed  in  legiti- 
mate trade.  He  therefore  hoped  the 
attention  of  his  hon.  Friend  would  be 
directed  to  this  subject. 

Mb.  BAXTER  said,  the  yiews  taken 
by  his  hon.  Friend  much  commended 
themselyes  to  his  judgment,  and  the  Gk)- 
yemment  would  giye  itself  to  the  subject 
and  exercise  caution,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  anything  had  occurred  recently  to 
justify  an  interference  with  the  existing 
rule.  He  hoped  that  in  a  few  years,  as 
the  result  of  measures  which  were  being 
adopted,  this  Vote  would  disappear  en- 
tirely from  the  Estimates.  The  ciyUized 
nations  of  the  world  had  put  an  end  to 
the  slaye  trade  on  the  West  Coast  of 
AMca,  and  he  trusted  that  the  result  of 
recent  measures  would  be  to  put  an  end 
to  the  slaye  trade  on  the  East  Coast. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(10.)  £1,395,  Guarantee  (Mediter- 
ranean Extension  Telegraph  Company). 

(11.)  £18,536,  Supplementary  sum, 
Miscellaneous  Adyances,  Ciyil  Contin- 
gencies Fund. 

Mb.  BOWEING  called  attention  to 
the  sumof  £16  0<.  lOd.  chaiged  in  this  Es- 
timate for  the  maintenance  of  Manuel 
Yacca,  a  pirate  chief,  who  was  impri- 
soned at  Ascension.  This  piratical  chief, 
like  a  bad  shilling,  W6is  always  turning 
up,  for  he  had  appeared  for  small  sums 
yarying  from  £4  to  £46,  and  amounting 
in  all  to  £120  in  the  Votes  of  fiye  suc- 
cessiye  years,  during  which  time  his 
annual  imprisonment  appears  to  haye 
ranged  from  three  to  12  months.  He 
thought  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  be 
thus  specially  distinguished  in  fiie  orna- 
mental Votes  for  Ciyil  Contingencies, 
but  should  be  treated  like  any  other 
ordinajn^  conyict  imprisoned  in  this  coun- 
try. There  was  another  item  in  this 
Voto  to  which  he  wished  to  draw  atten- 
tion—the  itom  of  £400  to  Mr.  Boss  for 
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hiB  ParUametUarff  JReeord.  He  had  not 
a  single  woid  to  saj  against  the  ParUa- 
fMiUary  Record.  It  was  a  most  useful 
publioation,  and  very  much  appreoiated 
by  Members  of  the  House.  But  he 
"vmhed  to  ask  a  question  with  reference 
to  another  pubhcation  which  was  pub- 
lished chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  He  referred  to 
Hansard,  which  recorded  the  debates  of 
Parliament  in  a  venr  yoluminous  and 
authentic  form.  He  found  that  Mr. 
Hansard  and  his  family  had  published 
Hhm  Parliamentary  Ihhstee  for  a  period 
of  between  60  and  70  years.  The 
debates  which  originally  occupied  one 
or  two  volumes  a  Session  now  extended 
to  five;  it  was  well-known  that  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  their  publication 
was  no  longer  in  any  sense  remunerative ; 
and  if  ithw  not  been  for  Mr.  Hansard's 
patriotism  and  his  wish  to  benefit  the 
public  he  might  have  long  since  fairly 
ceased  to  publish  these  invaluable  re- 
ports. He  did  not  see  how  they  could 
en>ect  Mr.  Hansard  to  produce  these 
volumes  at  a  pecuniary  loss,  at  the 
same  time  that  serious  pubHc  incon- 
venience would  be  entailed  by  their  dis- 
continuance; and  the  question  he  had 
to  ask  was,  whether  there  was  any  in- 
tention of  inserting  an  item  in  the  Es- 
timates for  Hanwrte  Debates  similar  to 
that  given  to  Mr.  Boss'  Parliamentary 
Record.  He  spoke  without  having  any 
communication  with  Mr.  Hansard — but 
he  hoped  the  subject  would  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Mb.  BAXTER  said,  he  could  not 
share  in  the  wish  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
that  the  pirate  chief  should  be  brought 
home  to  this  country.  The  small  sum 
which  appeared  in  the  Estimates  was 
simply  for  his  maintenance  as  a  prisoner 
at  Ascension ;  and  he  (Mr.  Baxter)  pre- 
ferred that  he  should  remain  there  until 
he  was  taken  to  a  better  world.  With 
regard  to  the  other  question  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Vote  to  Mr.  Boss  for  his 
very  valuable  Parliamentary  Record  was 
the  result  of  an  agreement,  and  it  would 
in  i^ture  be  included  in  the  Stationery 
Vote.  He  could  not  hold  out  any  hope 
of  extending  the  Vote  in  the  same  direc- 
tion to  Mansard. 


Vote  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow; 
Oommittee  to  sit  again  upon  Wednes- 
day. 


:maiiriage  with  a  deceased  wipe's 

SISTER  BILL— [Bill  15.]   COMMITTEE. 
(^i>  Thomas  Chambers^  Mr,  MorUy,  Mr.  Zeitk,) 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

LoED  HENBY  SCOTT,  who  had 
given  Notice  of  his  intention  to  move^ 
''That  the  Committee  be  postponed  till 
Monday  17th  March,"  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Oentlemcm 
(Sir  Thomas  Chambers)  who  had  charge 
of  the  Bill  would  not  think  he  was 
taking  an  imparliamentaiy  course  in 
doing  so,  especially  as  this  stage  of  the 
Bill  was  proposed  to  be  taken  so  soon, 
he  might  say  so  suddenly,  after  the  second 
reading,  and  in  so  thin  a  House.  It 
was  well-known  that  at  this  early  period 
of  the  session  hon.  Members  did  not 
attend  to  their  duties  with  the  same  zeal 
which  they  displayed  at  a  later  period. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
the  hon  and  learned  Gentleman  for  the 
course  he  took.  It  was  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  was  quite  right  to  take 
advantage  of  it  if  he  could.  At  the 
same  time  he  thought  a  Bill  of  this  im- 
portance should  receive  due  consideration 
in  Committee,  especially  after  the  small 
majority  obtained  on  the  second  reading. 
The  more  he  looked  at  the  Bill  the  more 
important  it  appeared  to  be;  and  his 
beUef  was,  if  it  became  law,  in  a  very 
few  years  they  would  have  emother  Bill 
for  legalizing  marriages  within  other 
degrees  of  aflinity.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  stop  at  this  degree  of  affi- 
nity ;  further  relaxations  would  certainly 
follow.  He  knew  that  there  was  a  clause 
which  provided  that  the  sanctioning  of 
these  marriages  retrospectively  did  not 
affect  any  existing  title  to  property ;  but 
if  they  once  legalised  these  marriages  it 
would  seem  invidious  to  shut  out  the 
issue  of  past  marriages  of  this  kind  from 
all  the  rights  to  'vmich  legitimacy  en- 
titled them.  This,  if  the  Bill  passed, 
would  probably  be  attempted  in  a  few 
years  hence.  Again,  there  was  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  clergy.  He  knew 
that  this^ill  did  not  go  beyond  allow- 
ing marriages  before  a  re^strar,  but 
the  hon.  and  learned  Genueman  who 
had  charge  of  it  would  not  pretend  to 
say  that  a  claim  might  not  afterwards 
be  made  that  these  marriages  should 
be  solemnised  by  the  clergy.  The 
measure  was  opposed  to  the  Christian 
law,  and  he  believed  that  if  it  were 
fidly  discussed  in  Committee  they  might 
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oome  to  a  different  oondusionthan  they 
had  done.  He  objected  to  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  ola  Christian  law  that 
man  and  wife  being  one  flesh,  the 
relations  of  the  one  became  the  rela- 
tions of  the  other ;  and  had  there  been 
a  larger  attendance  he  should  have  hoped 
for  a  reversal  of  the  decision  given  on 
the  second  reading.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, blame  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man for  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  forwardmg  the  measure  a  stage, 
and  he  would  not  press  his  proposal  for 
postponement  to  a  division  but  would 
content  himself  with  uttering  a  protest 
against  so  important  a  Bill  being  hurried 
through  so  early  in  the  Session,  when 
many  hon.  Members  opposed  to  it  could 
not  attend. 

Mb.  COLLINS  thought  his  noble 
Friend  had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in 
not  pressing  the  Motion  to  a  division, 
and  ne  advised  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kent  (Mr.  J.  O.  Tfilbot)  to  take  a  similar 
course.  The  question  raised  by  the  Bill 
was  a  very  serious  one — namely,  whe- 
ther they  were  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  England  to  sanction  retro- 
spectively the  conduct  of  those  who  had 
broken  the  law.  He  did  not  like  dis- 
cussing such  a  question  at  aU,  and  it 
could  not  be  usefully  discussed  in  a 
House  with  barely  a  quorum,  and  in  the 
general  absence  of  lawyers  and  Cabinet 
and  ex-Cabinet  Ministers.  No  man  dis- 
liked the  measure  more  than  he  did,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  would  permit  it  to 
go  with  all  its  sins  and  imperfections 
upon  its  head,  and  receive  that  con- 
demnation which  he  hoped  it  would  meet 
within  *'  another  place." 

Bill  e(miulerMl  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  (Marriage  between  a  man 
and  his  deceased  wife's  sister  not  void  or 
voidable). 

Mb.  J.  G.  TALBOT  moved  to  omit 
the  word  '*  heretofore/'  in  line  8,  and 
said  that  the  object  of  his  Amendment 
was  todemrive  the  Bill  of  its  retrospective 
action.  He  had  always  imagined  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  acted  on 
the  principle  of  upholding  the  justice 
and  oignity  of  the  law,  and  of  making 
ofifonders  against  the  law  feel  that  if  they 
broke  it  with  their  eyes  open  they  would 
have  to  bear  the  consequences.  He 
could  understand  difference  of  opinion 
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on  the  marriage  law  itself.  He  had 
heard  it  stated  that  there  should  be 
no  law  on  the  subject,  and  that  a  man 
should  be  allowed  to  marry  whom  he 
liked,  trusting  to  his  natural  sense  of 
decency  and  propriety  to  keep  him  from 
going  astray.  But  what  he  wished  to 
point  out  was  that,  if  this  Bill  passed, 
persons  who  had  broken  the  law  would 
be  made  ex  post  facto  innocent.  The 
Bill  did  not  logically  follow  out  its 
own  principle,  and  the  supporters  of 
the    Bill   were  not   consistent.     They 

•reposed  to  legalize  these  marriages ; 

ut  they  did  not  propose  to  give  to  the 
issue  of  them  all  the  rights  to  which,  if 
the  marriages  had  been  lawful  from  the 
beg^inning,  they  would  have  been  en- 
titled. He  avowed  his  conviction  that 
should  the  Bill  succeed  it  would  soon  be 
followed  by  another  to  do  away  with  all 
prohibited  degrees,  and  make  the  clergy, 
against  their  wiU,  many  people  to  their 
deceased  wife's  sisters,  although  in  this 
Act  the  ceremony  was  only  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  registrar. 

Mb.  M.  CHAMBEES  supported  the 
clause  as  it  stood,  but  at  the  same  time 
stated  that  he  had  no  great  affection  for 
the  measure.  After  all,  this  was  only 
doine  for  the  people  at  large  what  Lord 
Lyn&urst  did  not  scruple  to  do  for  a 
certain  g^reat  peer,  going  to  the  length 
of  declaring  all  such  former  marriages 
lawful,  but  forbidding  any  new  ones 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  from  being 
contracted  m  the  future.  If  these  mar- 
riages were  to  be  good  for  the  future 
they  ought  to  be  good  for  the  past,  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  this  Bill 
were  to  pass  it  should  be  made  retro- 
spective and  retro-active  as  well  as  opera- 
tive for  the  future. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  KitMdratcn, 

Oause  a^reeH  to, 

Remaining  clauses  a^oed  to. 

Bill  rfportnty  without  Am^idment ;  to 
be  read  the  third  time  upon  Thtroday. 


REGISTER  FOR  PARLIAMENTARY  AND 
MUNICIPAL  ELECTORS  BILL. 

L&iVS.      FIRST    nSADINQ. 

Mb.  HIBBERT  (for  Mr.  ArroBjnsT 
Qexsral)  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  brins^ 
in  a  Bill,  which  stood  in  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend's  name,  '*to  provide  for 
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the  formation  of  one  Befi^ster  for  Parlia- 
mentary and  Municipal  Electors,  and 
for  ms^ing  the  changes  necessary  in 
consequence  in  the  Law  relating  to  Par- 
liamentaiy  Electors  and  Burgesses,  and 
for  the  better  prevention  of  frivolous 
objections."  The  Bill  did  not  make  any 
change  either  in  the  Parliamentary  or 
in  the  municipal  franchise,  but  it  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  two  columns 
on  the  register,  the  one  showing  a  list 
of  Parliamentaiy,  and  the  other  a  list  of 
mimicipal,  voters.  To  meet  the  difS.- 
culty  which  would  arise  owing  to  the 
municipal  elections  occurring  on  the  1st 
of  November  in  each  year,  whereas  the 
Parliamentaiy  list  did  not  come  into 
operation  till  the  Ist  of  January,  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  been 
obliged  to  put  forward  the  preparation 
of  3ie  register  37  days  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  the  rates  would  have  to  be 
paid  37  days  earlier.  If  that  were  car- 
ried out,  the  municipal  elections  would 
be  held,  as  at  present,  on  the  1st  of 
November,  and  the  Parliamentary  list 
would  also  come  into  operation  on  the 
1st  of  November  in  each  year.  In  fact, 
both  lists  would  come  into  operation  at 
the  same  time.  For  the  better  preven- 
tion of  frivolous  objections,  tne  Bill 
sought  to  apply  the  same  piinciple  as 
was  now  appBed  to  the  county  register 
— ^that  was  to  say,  when  an  objection 
was  taken  to  a  voter,  the  groimd  of  the 
objection  would  have  to  be  stated.  An- 
other alteration  proposed  by  the  Bill 
was  that  if  the  person  raising  an  objec- 
tion failed  to  make  it  good  he  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of 
costs.  The  desire  of  the  Government 
was  to  improve  and  economize  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal register,  and  to  make  the  position 
of  a  voter  in  large  towns  much  more 
agreeable  than  it  had  been  for  many 
years  x>ast.  He  begged  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

LoED  BOBERT  MONTAGU  thought 
the  part  of  the  Bill  which  dealt  with 
frivolous  objections  might  be  veiy  good, 
but  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  ad- 
vantage in  putting  forward  the  dates  in 
the  Acts  relating  to  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  37  days,  in  order  to  make  the 
calendar  for  the  Parliamentary  and  the 
municipal  register  tally  if  he  did  not 
also  alter  the  county  register, — as  he  pre- 
sumed, from  the  tiue  oi  the  Bill,  was  not 
to  be  done.     He  thought  that  it  was  a 
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mistake  to  make  the  dates  for  the  Par- 
liamentary register  in  boroughs  and 
counties  to  become  different.  He  sug- 
gested also  that  the  Attorney  General 
should  by  his  Bill  make  one  register 
serve  not  only  for  Parliamentary  and 
mimicipal  voters,  but  also  for  Poor 
Law  union  voters.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  franchise  would  be 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  proposed 
alteration  in  the  law,  and  he  hoped  to 
have  some  explanation  upon  that  point. 
For  example,  it  had  been  enacted  that 
when  a  person  has  a  property  which 
gives  a  qualification  for  both  the  county 
and  borough  franchise,  then  he  shaU 
only  have  the  borough  vote.  Now,  sup- 
pose that,  in  consequence  of  putting  the 
aates  earlier  in  a  borough,  such  a  person 
had  not  been  in  occupation  long  enough 
to  gain  the  borough  vote,  but  yet  long 
enough  to  be  put  on  the  county  register, 
(which  is  37  days  later) ;  then  that  person 
would  have  the  county  vote  in  one  year, 
and  the  borough  vote  every  year  after. 
He  must  remark,  also,  another  blot; 
women,  having  the  municipal  franchise, 
would  appear  on  the  register  with  Par- 
liamenta^  voters.  TMs  would  give 
the  women's  suffrage  agitators  a  great 
advantage. 

Mb.  BBAND  said,  he  knew  one  large 
borough  where  3,000  objections  to  voters 
had  been  withdrawn;  and  Parliament- 
having  given  the  working  classes  the 
right  to  the  franchise,  every  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  them  of  exercising 
their  right,  without  unnecessary  obstacles 
being  allowed  to  stand  in  their  way. 

Mb.  HIBBERT  said,  he  could  not  an- 
swer  the  noble  Lord,  owine  [to  his  not 
having  been  provided  with  the  necessary 
papers.  The  question  ofproviding  a  list 
for  Parliamentary,  union,  and  municipal 
voting  had  been  maturely  considered; 
but  great  difficulty  was  found  in  the  way 
to  accomplish  this  object,  which  diffi- 
cult, he  thought,  would  not  ap^y  to 
the  list  which  this  Bill  advocated.  Every 
facility  would  be  given  for  amending  the 
Bill  in  Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  one  Regis- 
ter for  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Electors, 
and  for  making  the  changes  necessary  in  conse- 
quence in  the  Law  relating  to  Parliamentary 
Electors  and  Burgesses,  and  for  the  better  pre- 
vention of  frivolous  objections,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Attobnby  General  and  Mr. 

HiBBBRT. 

WaWpreaentedj  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  66.] 
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GENERAL  VALUATION  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIBST  BEADDTO. 

Me.  BAXTER,  in  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  ''  to  amend  the  Law 
relating  to  the  Valuation  of  Bateable 
Property  in  Ireland,"  pointed  out  that 
the  valuation  of  town  land  in  that  coun- 
try was  commenced  in  1826  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  grand  jury  assessment. 
Subsequently  a  genersd  valuation  be- 
came necessary,  and  an  Act  with  that 
object  was  passed  in  1846,  which  itself 
was  amended  by  that  of  1852,  which  in- 
troduced a  new  form  of  valuation,  hav- 
ing regard  not  only  to  local  assessments, 
but  also  to  Imperial  purposes.  Now,  it 
so  happened  that  the  valuation  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  counties  of  Ire- 
land was  made  when  prices  were  excep- 
tionally low — that  was  to  say,  during 
and  immediately  subsequent  to  the  great 
famine  year  1847.  Not  only,  he  might 
add,  were  prices  low,  but  taxes  were 
exceptionally  high,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  provinces  of  Lemster, 
Munster,  and  Connaught  were  valued 
at  far  less  than  they  ought  to  have  been 
— at  far  less  than  the  great  northern 
Province  of  Ulster,  the  valuation  of 
which  was  completed  in  1866.  As  a 
natural  result  all  who  were  interested 
in  property  in  the  North  of  Ireland  com- 
plained very  justly  that  while  their  land 
was  valued  at  about  the  proper  rents 
and  they  paid  their  fair  share  of  Im- 
perial taxation,  the  lands  in  the  South 
and  West  were  valued  at  a  time  when 
rents  were  low,  and  that  they  were,  con- 
sequently, relieved  feom  a  considerable 
proportion  of  their  proper  assessment. 
The  present  valuation  of  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land, he  found,  amounted  to  £13, 769, 806, 
and  it  was  calculated  that  under  a  new 
valuation  that  amount  would  be  increased 
to  £16,730,483,  or  by  an  amount  very 
little  short  of  £3,000,000.  How  much 
that  increase  would  add  to  the  amount  of 
Imperial  taxation  it  was  easy  to  calcu- 
late. It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  valuation  in  the  23  counties 
of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught, 
exclusive  of  Ulster,  would  amount  to 
£70,000,  and  it  was  proposed  that  it 
should  be  imdertaken  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible  and  concluded  in  seven 
years.  It  was  farther  proposed  under 
the  Bill  that  those  counties  should  pay 
something  Hke  half  the  expense,  just  as 
they  at  present  paid  half  the  cost  of  a 


revision,  and  in  order  that  the  sums  to 
be  paid  might  not  be  left  undetermined 
and  liable  to  dispute,  it  was  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  fixed  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding the  sums  specified  in  the  sche- 
dules annexed  to  the  Bill.  It  was  at  one 
time  proposed  that  something  should  be 
done  with  regard  to  exemptions  from  tax- 
ation in  the  Bill ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
subject  was  one  which  would  be  dealt 
with  in  another  Bill  for  the  country  at 
large,  it  was  resolved  not  to  insert  any 
provision  with  respect  to  it  in  the  pre- 
sent measure.  He  begged  to  move  for 
leave  to  introduce  the  Bill,  and  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  he  would  have  the  as* 
sistance  of  Irish  Members,  as  well  as  of 
the  House  generally,  in  passing  it,  for 
he  believed  the  result  would  be  found 
as  beneficial  as  the  valuation  of  Scot- 
land, which  took  place  20  years  aro. 

The  O'CONOR  DON  said,  he  did 
not  then  rise  to  oppose  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill,  but  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
errors  in  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
with  regard  to  the  past  valuations  of  the 
south  and  west  parts  of  Ireland.  There 
was  one  in  1826,  and  a  second  under  the 
9  &  10  Viet.,  which  was  passed  in  1846 ; 
but,  after  costing  the  country  a  large 
sum  of  money,  the  valuation  of  not 
one  single  county  had  been  issued.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  existing 
valuation  of  Ireland  was  made  during 
the  famine  years  when  prices  were  very 
low  and  me  countiy  was  in  a  state 
of  comparative  disorganization.  He 
admitted  that  a  new  valuation  of  Ire- 
land was  necessaiy,  and  he  rose  chiefly 
to  point  out  that  this  was  a  question 
which  affected  everyone  connected  with 
land  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  not  a 
measure  to  be  hurried  through  the  House 
or  passed  during  the  small  hours  in  the 
morning.  He  hoped  the  hon.  Oentleman 
would  allow  a  sufficient  time  to  elapse 
to  enable  all  who  were  interested  in  this 
question  thoroughly  to  examine  the  de- 
tails of  the  Bill  before  it  came  on  for  its 
second  reading,  and  that  the  second  read- 
ing would  be  fixed  for  a  day  when  there 
would  be  ample  time  to  discuss  it.  He 
thought  that  on  the  second  reading  he 
should  be  able  to  show  that  the  Vena- 
tion Department  of  Ireland  was  not  fit 
to  be  entrusted  with  this  important  work, 
and  unless  his  hon.  Friend  included  in 
his  Bill  a  thorough  reorganisation  of 
that  department,  the  measure  would  not 
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giro  satisfaction,  and  He  should  give  to 
it  his  determined  opposition.  He  trusted 
that  no  action  would  be  taken  under  the 
measure  until  the  Boyal  Assent  had  been 
g^ren  to  it. 

Mb.  8YNAN  regarded  this  Bill  as 
calculated  to  benefit  the  Treasury  rather 
than  the  taxpayers  of  Ireland,  and  there- 
fore thought  that  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
posed new  valuation  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  Imperial  revenue  rather  than  by 
the  Irish  taacpayers.  There  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  Bill  for  local  taxation, 
because  whether  the  valuation  was  high 
or  low  the  same  amount  would  have  to 
be  levied.  He  thought  the  Government 
ought  to  state  who  would  conduct  this 
valuation,  and  how  it  would  be  conducted, 
and  whether  it  was  to  be  a  lond  fide 
valuation  which  would  be  serviceable 
with  reference  to  the  sale  of  land  and 
the  fixing  of  rents.  If  it  was  to  be  a 
valuation  of  that  sort  the  ratepayers  of 
Ireland  would  not  object  to  pay  a  littie 
for  it ;  but  if  the  object  of  the  valuation 
was  to  increase  the  Imperial  taxation, 
the  Gbvemment  ought  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  BAXTER  thought  the  requests 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon 
rThe  0*Conor  Don)  were  reasonable.  The 
Government  would  consult  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  hon.  Gentieman  and  of  other 
hon.  Members  withreference  to  the  second 
reading,  but  he  would  then  fix  it  for 
Thursday  week.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  no  step  for  the  revaluation 
of  any  i)ortion  of  Ireland  would  be  taken 
under  the  Bill  until  it  had  received  the 
Boyal  Assent.  With  reference  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken, 
he  (Mr.  Baxter)  had  distinctly  stated  that 
what  the  North  complained  of  was  that 
they  paid  a  larger  portion  than  they 
ought  for  Imperial  purposes.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  BiU  was  to  provide  a  just  and 
sound  valuation  for  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
not  merely  for  Imperial  purposes,  not 
merely  for  local  purposes,  but  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  land,  and  for 
other  similar  matters  as  well.  A  similar 
Act  was  passed  for  Scotiand  in  1853,  and 
the  taxpayers  in  the  towns  and  counties 
of  that  country  paid  every  shilling  of 
the  expense. 

Motion  agreid  to, 

BUI  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Valua- 
tion ol  Bateable  Proper^  in  Ireland,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  ^axtba  and  The  Mar- 
quess oiHabtinqton. 

WXpretented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  64.] 


WEST  APBICAK  SETTLEMENTS. 

Address  for  "a  detailed  Return  of  the  Bevenue 
and  Expenditure  of  the  British  West  African 
Settlements,  including  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coast, 
Cape  Coast,  Gambia,  and  Lagos,  for  the  three 
years  ending  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1871, 1872, 
and  1873."— (ifr.  M^Arthur.) 

THAMES  EMBANKMENT  (LAND)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Bill  to  authorise  the  acquisition  and  ap- 
propriation by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
of  certain  Land  reclaimed  from  the  River 
Thames,  in  pursuance  of  **  The  Thames  Embank- 
ment Act,  1862,"  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr. 
Baxter. 

Billi^r^^^^,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  65.] 

CUSTODY  OF  INFANTS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  William  Fowler,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  as  to  the  Custody  of  Lifants, 
ordered  to  be  brought   in   by   Mr.    William 
Fowler,  Colonel  Lotd   Lindsay,  Mj.  Lopes,* 
and  Mr.  Mundella. 

Biilpresmted^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  67.] 

MABBLAQES   (i&ELAND)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Pim,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Law  relating  to  Marriages  in  Lreland  in  certain 
cases,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Pim,  Mr. 
Heygate,  and  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 

BUI  presented f  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  68.] 

House  adjourned  at 
Nine  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 

Tuesday,  \%th  Felruary,  1873. 

MTNITTES.]— Public  Bua^— Second  Heading- 
Referred  to  Select  Committee — Regulation  of 
Railways  (Prevention  of  Accident^  (23). 

REGULATION  OF  RAILWAYS  (PREVEN- 
TION OF  ACCIDENTS)  BILL~(No.  12.) 
{The  Lord  Buckhurtt.) 

SECOND  READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

Lord  BUOKHUEST,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said,  he  had  to  apologise  to  their  Lord- 
ships for  bringing  in  a  Bill  the  intro- 
duction of  which  ought  to  have  been  in 
abler  hands,  but  the  great  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  its  close  connection  with 
the  public  interests,  would  insure  its 
ample  consideration  by  their  Lordships* 
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House.    From  the  year  1830,  wlien  Mr. 
Huskinson  lost  his  life  on  a  railway — 
railways  being  in  their  infancy  in  those 
days — accidents  had  formed  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  railway  history 
of  this  country.    The  subject  of  railway 
accidents  was  one  of  daily  increasing 
gravity,  because  railways  had  become 
the  highways  of  the  country  to  so  large 
an  extent  that  locomotion  without  them 
was  almost  an  impossibility.  In  the  year 
1858  the  number  of  railway  passengers 
carried  in  the  year  was  170,000,000 ;  in 
1871  the  number  was  considerably  over 
300,000,000.    But  besides  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  traffic  there  was  another 
element  which  had  to  be  considered  in 
connection    with    railway    accidents — 
namely,  the  growing  tendency  of  railway 
companies  to   unite  and  amalgamate. 
About  15  years  ago  there  were  upwards 
of  200  difPerent  railway  companies  in 
this  country,  but  now  tiie  number  was 
reduced  to  about  100.     Of  15,000  miles 
of  railway  no  fewer  than  9,000  were 
worked  by  28  railway  companies.    As 
an  example,  he  might  mention  that  the 
London    and  Nortii- Western    and  the 
Lancashire   and  Yorkshire   Companies 
were  now  united  for  working  purposes. 
These  two  companies  had  a  capital  of 
over    £70,000,000    and    a  revenue    of 
£9,000,000.    T&ey  had  2,000  mUes  of 
railway,   and  the  last  annual  account 
showed,  he  believed,  that  in  one  year 
they  carried  more  than  40,000,000  of 
passengers  over  their  lines.     He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  great  advantages  might 
not  arise  in  some  cases  hom  the  amalga- 
mation of  railways,  but,  looking  at  the 
vast  amounts  of  capital  and  revenue, 
such  as  those  to  which  he  had  referred, 
and  to  the  vast  number  of  passengers 
carried  by  some  of  those  amalgamated 
companies,  he  thought  there  was  need 
of  some  Parliamentary  interference  for 
the  bettw  security  of  the  public.     The 
Bill  which  he  had  laid  on  the  Table  of 
their  Lordships'  House,  and  of  which  he 
now  moved  the  second  reading,  proposed 
such  interference.      It  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  dass  of  accidents  which  were  the 
most  numerous  and  more  fatal  than  any 
others — ^he  meant  those  caused  by  colli- 
sions of  trains.  The  number  of  collisions 
and  of  accidents  by  collisions  was  shown 
by  the  Eeports  of  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  be  larger  by  far  than 
thoseof  anyotherdass.  Inl871,outof  159 
accidents  which  were  subjects  of  inquiry 
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by  the  Board  of  Trade,  93  were  collisions. 
That  was  nearly  three-fifkhs  of  the  whole 
number.     Of  those,  53  were  from  de- 
fective signals  or  defective  point  arrange- 
ments, and  32  from  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient interval  between  trains  following 
one  another  on  the  same  line.     The 
same  statistics  showed  that  in  1870  out 
of  131  accidents  79  were  horn  collisions. 
The  Bill  proposed  the  universal  adoption 
of  certain  mechanical  and  other  appli- 
ances which  experience  had  shown  to 
be  an  almost  perfect  means  of  prevent- 
ing accidents  on  the  linesin  connection 
with  which  they  had  been  worked.    The 
Bill  proposed  for  all  new  railways  the 
adoption  of ' '  the  telegraph  block  system, " 
which  was  intended  to  secure  intervals 
of  space  between  trains  following  one 
anotner  on  the  same  line.    By  having 
signal-boxes  along  the.  line  with  tele- 
graph   communication    between   them, 
precautions  were  taken  to  secure  any 
two    trains    from  being  at   the   same 
moment  on  the  same  fine  between  any 
two  of  those  signal-boxes.     The  other 
mechanical  con&vance  which  the  Bill 
would  enforce  was  that  of  interlocking 
points  and  signals,  the  effect  of  whicn 
was  to  prevent  accidents  from  a  wrong 
point  bemg  moved.    If  the  point  moved 
were  the  wrong  one,  a  danger  signal 
would  at  once  be  shown.    For  many 
years  this  system  had  been  worked  on 
the  South-JBJastem  line,  and  experience 
had  proved  it  to  be  most  efficacious  in 
the  prevention  of  accidents.     After  a 
certain  time — ^the   1st  January,  1878 — 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  to  apply 
to  alt  railways  whether  constructed  be^re 
or  after  that  date.     It  might  be  said 
now  as  it  had  been  before,  that  it  was 
better  to  leave  such  improvements  to  be 
ceuried  out  by  the  railway  companies 
themselves.     He  admitted  that  on  the 
face  of  it  there  was  an  appearance  of  truth 
in  that  argument ;  but  when  he  looked 
to  what  had  occurred  in  the  past,  and  to 
what  was  going  on  at  the  present  time, 
he  confessed  that  it  was  an  argument 
which  had  very  littie  weight  with  him. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was 
now  nearly  20  years  since  the  telegraph 
block  system  had  been  adopted  on  some 
lines;   and  in  1854,  in  consequence  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  found  to 
have  worked,  the  Board  of  Trade,  s&ex 
Eeports  made  to  them  by  their  Inspectors, 
sent  a  circular  to  all  tiie  railway  com- 
panies recommending  to  them  the  adop- 
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tion  of  this  system  in  the  working  of 
their  lines.  A  similar  circular  was,  he 
believed,  sent  out  in  1868,  and  a  third 
one  in  the  succeeding  year,  to  the  same 
effect.  But  a  Eetum,  laid  on  their 
Lordships'  Table  last  Session,  showed 
that  out  of  15,000  nules  of  railway  in 
the  United  Kingdom  only  some  4,500 
miles  were  worked  on  the  block  system. 
That  was  the  result  of  leaying  this  im- 
provement for  20  years  to  be  adopted  at 
the  will  of  the  railway  companies  them- 
selves. It  further  appeared,  from  the 
same  Betum,-that  on  only  187  nules  was 
that  system  in  progress  of  completion. 
He  was  willing  to  make  allowance  for 
the  great  difficulties  against  which  rail- 
way boards  had  to  contend — he  was 
aware  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  at 
a  given  moment  to  effect  all  the  im- 
provements that  they  might  consider 
desirable;  but  he  thought  that  in  this 
matter  more  might  have  been  done  and 
ought  to  have  been  done  to  insure  the 
publio  safety.  No  doubt,  the  object  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  Parliamentanr  legis- 
lation should  be  to  interfere  as  uttle  as 
possible  with  railway  management.  By 
an  Act  passed  in  1840  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  powers  given  to  it  to  make 
inqtiiries  and  obtain  Betums  respecting 
railway  accidents.  Another  Act  was 
passed  in  1842  conferring  on  the  Depart- 
ment additional  powers— or  rather  re- 
quiring the  railway  companies  them- 
selves to  send  in  Betums  of  the  accidents 
which  happened  on  their  lines.  Under 
these  Acts  also.  Inspectors  were  ap- 
pointed who  had  collected  much  valu- 
able information,  and  had  made  most 
valuable  and  able  Eeports.  But  what 
had  been  the  result  of  all  these  inquiries 
and  Eeports?  Nothing  at  all.  The 
Board  of  Trade  could  m&e  suggestions, 
the  Inspectors  could  advise  the  adoption 
of  certain  appliances  to  insure  public 
safety ;  but  beyond  that  they  could  not 
go.  The  boturds  of  directors,  as  shown 
in  their  published  Eeports,  seldom,  if 
ever,  entertained  the  question  of  public 
safety.  He  was  quite  aware  that  the 
boards  of  directors  represented  the  in- 
terests of  the  shareholders;  but  they 
ought  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic as  well  as  to  those  of  the  shareholders. 
There  were  above  48  Members  of  their 
Lordships'  House  who  were  directors  of 
railways,  and  he  would  put  it  to  them 
that  though  the  block  and  interlocking 
systems  might  involve  considerable  ex- 


pense, yet  it  was  not  such  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  railway  com- 
panies. When  this  question  of  expense 
came  to  be  considered,  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  enormous  sums  now  paid  by 
companies  by  way  of  compensation  for 
injuries  to  passengers  and  damage  to 
goods.  In  1 870  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation paid  for  such  accidents  amoimted 
to  £440,000  or  thereabouts,  and  it 
reached  nearly  the  same  figures  in  the 
following  year.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  amounts  so  paid  were  exclusive 
of  the  loss  the  companies  sustained  from 
the  damageinflictedontheirown  property. 
It  was  calculated  that  the  railway  com- 
panies throughout  the  country  paid  an- 
nually something  like  £500,000  for  com- 
pensation and  damages.  He  would  now 
leave  the  matter  in  their  Lordships' 
hands,  and  conclude  by  moving  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
—{The  Lord  Buckhurst) 

Eabl  COWPEE  said,  he  concurred  in 
a  great  deal  of  what  had  been  said  by 
the  noble  Lord  who  moved  the  second 
reading.  He  agreed  with  him  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  adopt  the 
system  of  interlocking  points  and  the 
block  system,  if  not  universally,  at  all 
events  more  generally  than  they  were 
adopted  at  present.  But  he  was  not 
prepared,  and  he  thought  their  Lord- 
ships would  hardly  be  prepared,  to  pass 
so  stringent  a  measure  as  that  now  under 
discussion  without  further  inquiry  into 
the  matter.  The  noble  Lord  had  spoken 
strongly  of  the  laxity  of  railway  com- 
panies and  of  the  little  progress  that  had 
been  made  in  introducing  the  interlock- 
ing and  block  systems  since  their  merits 
had  become  known.  It  was  true  that 
very  little  had  been  done,  taking  the 
whole  period  of  the  20  years  referred  to 
by  the  noble  Lord ;  but  during  the  last 
few  years  a  great  deal  more  had  been 
accomplished  than  had  been  done  before. 
Within  the  last  few  yearg  railway  com- 
panies had  been  giving  their  attention 
to  improvements,  and  were  very  cordi- 
ally adopting  them.  The  figures  4,500 
as  the  mileage  on  which  the  block  sys- 
tem had  been  adopted  out  of  the  whole 
mileage  of  15,000  miles  scarcely  con- 
veyed a  fair  idea  to  their  Lordships  of  the 
actual  extent  to  which  the  improvement 
had  been  carried,  because  its  adoption 
had  been  on  the  most  crowded  lines,  and 
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many  of  those  on  wldch  it  was  not  in  use 
were  lines  with  so  small  a  number  of 
trains  that  the  expense  of  carrying  out 
such  a  system  would  scarcely  be  justified 
by  the  advantages.  It  did  entail  very 
great  expense  and  trouble.  In  some 
cases,  Parliamentary  powers  for  the 
compulsory  acquisition  of  land  would  be 
required  before  the  necessary  appliances 
could  be  fitted  up.  The  noble  Lord  had 
alluded  to  the  objection  with  respect  to 
Parliamentary  interference  with  railway 
management.  He  (Earl  Cowper)  thought 
that  Parliamentary  interference  not  only 
with  railways  but  with  all  other  matters 
ought  to  be  jealously  watched ;  and  he 
was  glad  to  perceive  that  the  old  -fashioned 
plan  of  letting  things  alone  was  again 
becoming  more  popular.  He  did  not 
object  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  encourage  the  block 
and  interlocking  systems ;  but  to  say  that 
within  five  years  every  railway  must 
adopt  these  plans  was  a  length  to  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  go.  He  would  not 
oppose  the  second  reading  if  the  noble 
Lord  consented  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a 
Select  Conunittee. 

An  Amendment  moved  to  leave  out 
('*now'')  and  insert  ("this  day  six 
months.")— (7%^  £arl  Cowper,) 

The  Earl  of  ABEEDEEN  said,  that 
the  official  statistics  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  showea  that  nearly  one 
half  the  accidents  which  had  occurred  on 
railways  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1871  might  have  been  prevented  by  the 
adoption  of  the  block  system,  and  of  the 
apparatus  for  interlocking^  points  and 
signals.  He  ventured  to  hope  that  the 
introduction  of  these  mechanical  appli- 
ances would  be  attended  with  considerable 
advantages  to  railway  servants  as  well  as 
to  the  travelling  pubfic,  because  not  only 
would  it  render  them  less  likely  to 
inflict  injuries  either  on  passengers  or 
themselves,  but  their  opportunities  of 
performing  their  duties  were  improved 
when  the  system  which  they  had  to  carry 
out  was  a  certain  and  fixed  one.  To 
take  an  illustration — there  was  an  irre- 
gular practice  in  connection  with  ffoods 
traffic  on  railways  known  as  '*  fly-shimt- 
ing.''  It  was  attended  with  much  more 
danger  than  the  orthodox  plan  of  shunt- 
ing ;  but  by  means  of  it  a  greater  amoimt 
of  work  could  be  got  through,  and  there- 
fore it  was  had  recourse  to,  though 
nominally  it  was  forbidden  by  the  rules 
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of  the  companies.  If  a  railway  servant 
was  injured  by  this  fiy-shunting  the  di- 
rectors were  able  to  refuse  him  compen- 
sation on  the  g^und  that  he  had  sus- 
tained the  accident  while  breaking  the 
rules  of  the  company;  but  the  nue  in 
this  case  was  broken  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  man's  superior  officers,  because, 
without  breaking  it,  the  servants  could 
not  perform  their  work.  Captain  Tyler 
reported  that  while  many  accidents  were 
caused  by  the  carelessness  of  railway 
servants,  a  larger  number  were  the  result 
of  the  want  of  proper  appli^ces  by  which 
they  might  be  avoidecL  As  this  iBill  ap- 
peared to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, he  hoped  their  Lordships  would 
read  it  a  second  time. 

LoED  HOUGHTON  said,  he  was  al- 
ways  glad  when  he  found  their  Lord- 
ships initiating  matters  not  connected 
with  politics,  and  he  was  particularly 
glad  when  he  foimd  young  Members  of 
the  House — and  particularly  those  who 
like  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  spoken 
inherited  historic  names — ^making  them- 
selves useful  in  matters  which  they  con- 
sidered advant^eous  to  the  country. 
But  he  thought  the  Bill  now  before  their 
Lordships  was  one  that  the  House  could 
scarcely  proceed  with  conveniently  at  the 
present  moment  —  more  especially  as 
there  was  a  general  measure  on  the  sub- 
ject of  railways  being  hurried  through 
the  other  House.  He  hoped  that  before 
Monday  the  representations  to  be  laid 
before  the  Government  in  respect  of  that 
Bill  would  cause  them  to  change  their 
minds ;  but  he  submitted  that  a  measure 
such  as  the  one  now  before  their  Lord- 
ships could  not  be  conveniently  dealt 
with  in  the  hands  of  a  private  Member. 
A  Select  Committee  on  the  Bill  would 
have  to  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
subject,  and  investigate  not  only  the 
block  system,  but  all  the  systems  for 
preventing  railway  accidents  which  me- 
chanical inventors  had  brought  before 
the  world.  For  this  an  amoimt  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  special  information 
would  be  required  sucn  as  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  their  Lordships  would 
have  in  a  Select  Committee.  He  had 
several  objections  to  the  Bill,  both  in 
principle  and  detail.  He  objected  to  it 
m  prmciple,  because  it  endeavoured  to 
lay  down  hard  and  fixed  rules  which 
would  make  the  block  i^stem  obliga- 
tory on  lines  where  there  were  only  ^o 
or  three  trains  a  day,  and  where  it  would 
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be  superfluous  and  of  no  use.  No  doubt 
if  the  block  system  were  generally 
adopted  it  would  diminish  the  number 
of  accidents,  and  the  amount  of  money 

Said  by  way  of  compensation  for  acci- 
ents;  but  did  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Buckhurst)   suppose  that  the   railway 
directors  would  not  have  adopted  it  if 
on  fcdl  consideration  they  had  not  found 
there  were  not  serious  and  substantial 
objections  to  it,  if,  as  they  belieyed,  the 
English  people  wanted  frequency  and 
celerity  of  trains  ?  If  the  English  people 
chose  to  have  all  the  trains,  including 
the  expresses,  slow,  and  to  have  compa- 
ratively few  trains,  no  doubt  they  might 
have  an  almost  complete  immunity  from 
railway  accidents.    But  he  believed  that 
was  not  what  the  English  people  wanted. 
He  believed  they  were  well  satisfied  to 
run  a  small  risk  of  accident  for  the  great 
convenience  of  frequency  and  celerity. 
Taking  the  enormous  amount  of  traffic, 
the  extent  of  mileage,  and  the  vast  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried,  he  believed 
the  comparative  success  in  avoiding  ac- 
cidents was  beyond  what  the  most  san- 
guine railway  authoriiy  could  have  hoped 
for.      He  had  heard  of  a  calcula&on 
which  showed  that  their  Lordships  were 
in  a  safer  condition  with  regard  to  the 
average  duration  of  their  lives  on  rail- 
ways than  they  would  be  were  they  con- 
tinuaUy  sitting  on  the  benches  of  their 
Lordships'  House.  Taking  a  ^ven  num- 
ber of  people  pursuing  the  ordinary  avo- 
cations 01  life,  the  percentage  of  acci- 
dents to  them  would  be  greater  than  that 
of  accidents  to  the  same  number  of  per- 
sons travelling  by  railway.   He  thought 
his  noble  Friend  on  the  cross-benches 
(the  Earl  of  Aberdeen^  had  called  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  to  a  very 
serious  matter,  and  one  that  should  en* 
gage  the  attention  of  all  the  persons 
connected  with  the  management  of  rail- 
ways— and  that  was  the  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility to  be  attached  to  the  officials ; 
and  he  was  bound  to  say  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, they  would  not  secure  a  better  ac- 
tion— a  better  general  action — on  the 
part  of  railway  servants  by  strictly  tying 
them  down  to  the  observance  of  strict 
mechanical  rules.    They  must  permit  a 
certain   fi^eedom  of   action  to  railway 
officials — ^you  must  raise  them  above  the 
level  of  machines,  and  make  them  re- 
sponsible for  a  judicious  exercise  of  their 
powers — and  to  do  this  they  must  select 
the  railway  servants  from  a  better  class 


than  was  the  case  at  present.  Taking 
into  account  the  infirmiiy  of  all  human 
tribunals,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  railway  directors  of  this  coimtry  were 
a  wonderml  body  of  men.  For  a  small 
amount  of  remuneration  they  discharged 
with  superior  intelligence  duties  not  less 
onerous  than  those  performed  by  any 
other  men  in  England.  He  objected  to 
this  Bill  both  as  to  its  principle  and  its 
details,  and  he  hoped  their  Lordships 
would  not  proceed  with  it.  He  should 
support  the  Amendment. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  he 
rather  gathered  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  speech  their  Lordships  had  just 
heard,  that  the  noble  Lord  himself  (Lord 
Houghton)  was  one  of  that  wonderful 
body  of  men — the  railway  directors  of 
this  country.  Up  to  that  day  he  had 
always  thought  the  House  of  Lords  a 
tolerably  safe  place;  and  he  certainly 
was  rather  astonished  to  hear  from  the 
noble  Lord  that  their  Lordships  when 
sitting  in  railway  carriages  were  safer 
than  when  seated  in  that  House.  What 
effect  the  noble  Lord's  speech  might 
have  he  did  not  know.  He  had  always 
listened  to  his  speeches  with  respect; 
but  he  began  to  think,  that,  perhaps, 
speeches  might  have  something  dele- 
terious in  them.  As  to  the  BiU  before 
the  House,  he  thought  everything  that 
had  been  said  showed  the  wisdom  of  the 
suggestion  of  his  noble  Friend  opposite 
(Earl  Cowper),  that  it  should  be  read  a 
second  time  and  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee.  He  could  not  agree  with 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  spoken 
(Lord  Houghton),  that  the  Bill  was  one 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  introduced 
by  a  private  Peer  because  of  the  mea- 
sure which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
other  House  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  which  had  been 
pushed  forward,  according  to  the  noble 
Lord,  with  such  indecent  haste  as  to 
cause  him  consternation.  That  mea- 
sure did  not  deal  with  railway  acci- 
dents; and  he  thought  that  the  excel- 
lent Eeports  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Inspectors  showed  that  many  of  those 
accidents  might  be  prevented  by  the 
use  of  appliances  such  as  those  pro- 
posed in  this  Bill.  The  noble  Lord  said 
that  the  English  people  did  not  want  the 
block  system  because  they  wi^ed  to 
travel  fast,  and  the  block  system  would 
prevent  them  from  travelling  fast.  But 
that  was  just  one  of  the  questions  which 
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a  Select  Committee  would  consider.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  a  Select  Committee 
of  their  Lordships'  House  would  be  one 
of  the  best  tribunals  to  whom  the  con- 
sideration of  such  questions  could  be 
referred.  Before  such  a  Committee  the 
noble  Lord,  and  those  who  thought  with 
him,  could  show  all  the  alleged  dis- 
advantages of  the  block  system.  He 
believed  the  railway  directors  themselves 
admitted  that  the  system  was  in  the 
main  a  good  one,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  adopted  whenever  its  adoption  was 
reasonaoly  possible  ;  and  in  reference  to 
the  remark  of  his  noble  Friend  behind 
him  (Lord  Buckhurst),  that  boards  of 
directors  seldom  entertained  the  ques- 
tion of  the  public  safety,  he  wished  to 
say  that  he  thought  that  was  a  mistake. 
"When  he  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade  he 
had  always  found  those  gentlemen  de- 
sirous of  considering  any  plans  which 
might  be  put  before  them  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  public  safety.  He  was 
prepared  to  support  the  Motion  for  the 
second  reading,  and  to  act  on  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Bill  shoidd  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  so  as  to  make  it 
as  perfect  a  measure  as  possible. 

The  Marquess  of  BATH  thought  that 
a  Select  Committee  on  this  subject  would 
be  of  no  use  unless  it  was  a  strong  one. 
If  the  Bill  were  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee there  ought  to  be  an  understand- 
ing that  some  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  some  noble  Lords  who  were 
railway  directors  would  serve  on  it,  and 
that  the  Committee  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  evidence  from  rail- 
way officials  and  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Earl  GEEY  said,  he  coidd  not  help 
thinking  that  if  the  subject  of  railway 
management  were  to  be  inquired  into  by 
a  Select  Conmiittee,  the  entire  subject 
should  be  investigated.  He  could  see 
very  little  advantage  likely  to  arise  from 
sending  to  a  Conmiittee  a  Bill  which 
dealt  with  certain  and  particular  ques- 
tions only  connected  with  a  very  great 
and  important  subject.  He  very  much 
doubted  whether  the  subject  admitted  of 
being  thus  broken  up  into  detail.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  must,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  protest  against  the  high  eulo- 

g'um  which  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
oughton)  had  passed  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  railways  by  the  directors  of  me 
various  companies.  It  was  one  which 
the  existing  state  of  things  did  not  jus- 

The  Duke  of  Richmond 


tify.  They  had  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
boards  only  another  proof  that  corpora- 
tions had  no  souls.  .  They  did,  as  cor- 
porations, things  which  they  would  not 
do  or  sanction  as  individusds.  He  did 
not  say  that  they  wilfully  exx>osed  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  risk  of  their  lives ; 
but  he  was  afraid  that,  in  order  to  secure 
the  favour  of  their  constituents,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing.dividends,  rail- 
way directors  very  ofben  adopted  a  very 
dangerous  system  of  management.  Ex- 
perience "^showed  that  in  too  many  in- 
stances the  existing  system  was  lax,  and 
required  interference  on  the  part  of  Par- 
liament for  the  protection  of  thepublic.  It 
was  not  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  habitually 
the  practice  of  railway  directors  to  issue 
excellent  regulations  and  then  to  wink 
at  their  being  set  aside;  and  that,  in 
fact,  was  the  origin  of  a  large  number  of 
the  accidents  which  occurred.  Cases  had 
arisen  within  the  last  few  months  which 
clearly  showed  that  serious  calamities 
were  traceable  to  the  overworking  of 
railway  officials.  For  the  sake  of  effect- 
ing small  savings  and  keeping  up  divi- 
dends, railway  directors  frequently  and 
obstinately  resisted  the  adoption  of  sug- 
gestions made  to  them  from  the  Govern- 
ment Department  specially  charged  with 
that  duty.  These  things  were  perfectly 
notorious,  and,  being  so,  required  the 
interference  of  Parliament.  At  the  same 
time,  he  thought  there  was  much  force  in 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess rthe  Marquess  of  Bath),  that  a 
Select  Committee  on  this  particular  Bill 
was  not  the  way  to  deal  effectually  with 
the  great  evil  which  they  all  desired  to 
remedy. 

The  Earl  of  CAENARVON  agreed 
with  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  spoken 
(Earl  (Jrey)  that  it  was  not  desirable  as 
a  general  rule  to  deal  with  one  part 
only  of  a  great  question.  On  ttie  other 
hand,  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  they 
had  a  very  long  experience  of  what  Go- 
vernment measures  on  great  subjects 
were,  and  the  delay  and  ^fficulty  which 
intervened  before  those  measures  actually 
became  law.  In  a  case  like  the  present, 
he  thought  that  Parliament  was  entitled 
to  deal  with  one  part  of  the  subject, 
apart  from  the  question  of  railway  ma- 
nagement generally.  It  would  appear 
that  the  block  system  was  an  excellent 
one  and  might  be  largely  extended,  and 
the  matter  was  of  suc^  great  public  im- 
portance that  he  thought  it  might  well 
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be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  No 
doubt  evidence  would  have  to  be  taken 
and  a  scientific  inquiry  entered  into ; 
but  during  the  last  few  years  several 
oases  had  occurred  in  which  Select  Com- 
mittees had  usefully  discussed  and  in- 
vestigated questions  of  that  nature.  He 
was  not  himsdlf  a  railway  director,  and 
therefore  could  not  speak  with  informa- 
tion of  their  proceedings,  or  in  the  rosy 
colours  which  had  been  used  by  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Houghton). 
At  the  same  time  justice  oug^it  to  be 
done  to  them  as  to  everyone  else,  and 
he  for  one  did  not  think  ^ey  were  open 
to  the  charges  which  were  often  made 
against  them.  During  the  debate  he 
had  extracted  from  a  Blue  Book  figures 
which  showed  that  there  existed  in  the 
public  mind  considerable  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  amoimt  and  character  of 
railway  accidents.  It  was  isix  from  his 
desire  to  relieve  railway  directors  of  the 
just  burden  of  responsibility  which 
rested  on  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  boimd  to  say  that  the  number  and 
character  of  accidents  on  railways  were 
not  as  great  or  as  grave  as  was  generally 
supposed.  Li  the  last  Eetum  £rom  the 
Bofiurd  of  Trade  he  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  during  the 
year  was,  inround  numbers,  375,000,000, 
and  Uiat  of  those  the  killed  amounted 
to  only  404,  or  1  in  6,500,000.  It  was, 
too,  a  gratifying  £eu^  that  for  years  and 
years  past  there  had  been  an  annual 
diminution  in  the  number  of  passengers 
killed  in  proportion  to  the  number 
carried.  Without  going  through  each 
successive  year,  he  womd  merely  state 
that  from  1847  to  1849  the  number  of 
passengers  killed  was  1  in  something  less 
than  5,000,000,  as  compared  with  the 
number  he  had  before  stated  as  the  re- 
turn for  last  year.  So  that  although  speed 
had  undoubtedly  increased,  although  the 
nimiber  of  passengers  had  enormouslv 
increased,  although  railway  traffic  of  aU 
kinds  had  increased  in  what  he  must 
call  a  dangerous  proportion,  stiU  the 
number  of  deaths  from  railway  accidents 
had  greatly  diminished.  There  was, 
however,  another  fact  which  was  of  a 
very  gprave  character  —  namely,  that 
while  the  number  of  acddents  to  pas- 
sengers was  comparatively  small,  the 
mmiber  of  accidents  to  railway  seiTants 
was  en(»inous.  There  ware,  he  believed, 
on  all  l^e  railways  about  200,000 
officials,  and  the  number  killed  was  1  in 


900.  That  was  a  m«st  serious  matter, 
and  one  which  threw  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility on  railway  directors  who  allowed 
their  officers  to  be  overworked,  and  im- 
posed upon  them  duties  which  it  was 
beyond  the  strength  of  man  properly  to 
accomplish.       

Eakl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  agreed 
with  very  much  that  had  fiaUen  from  the 
noble  Earl  who  had  just  spoken.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  while  the  whole 
system  of  railway  management,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  might  be  a 
very  proper  subject  of  inquiry,  the 
question  how  far  particular  mechanical 
contrivances  could  usefolly  be  adopted 
might  very  well  be  separately  investi- 
gated. He  hoped,  therefore,  the  Bill 
would  be  read  a  second  time  and  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee. 

Lord  BUCKHURST  stated,  in  answer 
to  the  remarks  of  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite (Lord  Houghton),  who  had  urged 
against  the  use  of  the  block  system  the 
argument  t£at  i^  would  prevent  celerity 
and  frequency  of  trains,  that  on  no  line 
were  trains  more  fr^uent  than  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  and  yet  it  would 
be  impossible  to  work  that  line  without 
the  block  system.  He  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  Bill  would  not  be  opposed,  and 
that  there  was,  as  he  hoped,  a  fair 
prospect  of  carrying  it  into  law  during 
the  present  Session. 

On  Question,  That  ("now")  stand 
part  of  the  Motion?  Mesohed  in  the 
Affirmative;  Bill  read  2"  accordingly,  and 
referred  to  a  Select  Conmiittee. 

And  on  Friday,  Februaiy  24,  the  Lords  fol- 
lowing were  named  of  the  dommittee : — 

Ld.  Privy  Seal.  L.  Colville  of  Culross. 

D.  Somerset.  L.  Vernon.  ^ 
M.  Salisbury.  L.  Whamcliffe. 

E.  Devon.  L.  Helper. 

E.  Cowper.  L.  Houghton. 

E.  Vane.  L.  Bucldiurst. 

V.  Gordon. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Six  o'clock, 

to  Thursday  next,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    OOMltONS, 
Tuesday,  \^th  February,  187S. 


MINUTES.]— SELEcrCoMMnTBE— Civil  Service 
Expenditure,  appointed;  Imprisonment  for 
Debt,  Mr.  Locke  discharged,  Mr.  Gross,  Mr. 
Cawley,  Mr.  Baines,  and  Mr.  Hichard  Shaw 
added. 

Supply  —  considered  in  Committee  —  Resolutions 
[February  17]  r<fpor^rf— Supplembntahy  Es- 
timates. 

Public  Bills — Ordered — Settled  Estates  *. 

Ordered  —  First  Readitig  —  Defamation  *  [70] ; 
Minors  Protection  *  [^69]. 

Second  Readitig — ^Vexatious  Objections  (Borougb 
Registration)  [37]. 

Committee — Report — ^Epping  Forest  *  [391. 

Withdrawn — Tribunal  of  Commerce  ♦  [67]. 


SOUTH  KENSIKGTON— NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY  MUSEUM.— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Whether 
a  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the 
construction  of  the  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum at  Kensington ;  and,  if  so,  how 
many  persons  were  invited  to  compete 
and  what  is  the  amount  of  the  tender 
accepted?  He  also  inquired  whether 
the  Oovemment  intended  to  introduce 
any  measure  for  the  removal  of  the 
collection  ? 

Mr.  AYRTON,  in  reply,  said,  it  was 
always  the  object  of  the  Office  of  Works 
to  invite  persons  to  tender  who  were  dis- 
posed to  do  so,  and  to  have  as  many 
tenders  as  possible  for  an  important 
work.  In  that  case  21  persons  had  been 
invited  to  send  in  tenders,  but  only  17 
had  complied  with  the  request.  The 
original  tenders  sent  in  were  all  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  sum  which  it  was 
determined  to  expend  on  that  building. 
The  matter  was  therefore  referred  ba^ 
to  the  architect  for  further  examination, 
and  ultimately  a  contract  was  entered 
into  with  a  firm  for  £352,000 ;  but  in 
addition  to  that  there  would  be  other 
sums  which  would  bring  the  entire 
amoimt  up  to  the  sum  named  in  the 
Estimates.  He  was  not  aware  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Gbvemment  to 
introduce  such  a  Bill  as  the  hon.  Oentle- 
man  alluded  to  in  the  present  Session, 
because  the  Museum  could  not  be  re- 
moved until  the  building  was  completed, 
and  the  time  allowed  for  its  construction 
was  three  years. 


ARMY— MILITIA  STOREHOUSES. 

QUESTION. 

LoED  QEOEGE  HAMTTiTON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whe- 
ther, under  an  Act  of  last  Session,  he 
has  not  the  power  to  purchase  all  Militia 
Storehouses  required  by  the  Crown,  and 
whether  at  the  present  moment  certain 
Storehouses,  utilized  by  the  Crown,  in 
ihe  coimty  of  Middlesex,  are  not  main- 
tained by  the  Batepayers ;  and,  if  so, 
when  will  he  relieve  tne  Batepayers  from 
this  burden  which  Parliament  at  his  sug- 
gestion has  decided  ought  no  longer  to 
be  imposed  upon  them  ? 

Mb.  CARPWELL  :  The  Act  in  ques- 
lion  passed  at  the  close  of  the  Session, 
and  no  time  has  been  lost  in  making 
the  local  inquiries  necessary  for  carry- 
ing it  into  effect.  As  soon  as  possible 
the  several  buildings  will  in  each  case 
be  either  purchased  by  the  Crown  op 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  county. 

METROPOLIS— HACKNEY  CARRIAGES- 
CABMEN'S  PLATES.— QUESTION. 

LoBD  GEORGE  HAMILTON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Whether,  considering  that  the 
Police  Magistrates  of  L(mdon  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  object  or  intention  of  the 
regulation  prohibiting  cabmen  from  re- 
moving their  plates  from  one  hackney 
carriage  to  another,  he  will  consid^  the 
advisability  of  rescinding  it  ? 

Mb.  BEUCE,  in  reply,  said,  it  seemed 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  read  the  com- 
mencement of  that  controversy,  but  had 
not  followed  it  to  its  dose.  It  appeared 
that  Mr.  Arnold  had  put  on  that  regu- 
lation a  construction  different  from  mat 
put  upon  it  in  some  23  cases  by  other 
police  magistrates,  and  at  the  same  time 
questioned  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  make  the  regulation  at  all. 
In  consequence  of  that  a  consultation 
was  held  among  the  police  magistrates, 
and  Mr.  Arnold  finding  that  he  was  the 
only  one  entertaining  that  opinion,  and 
that  every  one  of  his  colleagues  disagreed 
from  him,  had  the  sense  and  the  manli- 
ness to  dedare  in  open  court — and  the 
declaration  was  reported — that  in  future 
he  would  decide  the  question  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decisions  given  by  the 
other  magistrates,  and,  in  fact,  submitted 
his  opinion  to  the  general  opinion  of  his 
brother  magistrates. 
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LoBD  GEOBQE  HAMILTON :  Then 
tlie  right  hon.  Qentleman  will  not  resoind 
the  regulation  ? 

Me.  BRUCE:  Certainly  not;  the  re- 
eiilation  is  a  very  useful  one,  otherwise 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  keep  up  the 
cabs  to  the  proper  standard. 

THE  FIJI  ISLANDS— BRITISH  PEOTEC- 
TORATE.— QUESTrONS. 

Mr.  M^AETHUE  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs, 
Whether  a  Memorial  addressed  to  Her 
Majesty's  Goyemment  in  1870,  signed 
by  the  principal  Chiefs  of  the  Fiji  Is- 
lands and  the  white  residents  therein, 
praying  for  a  British  Protectorate,  was 
received  by  the  Foreign  Office;  and, 
whether  he  will  lay  such  Memorial  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House,  with  Copies  of 
any  Eeplies  thaU  may  have  been  given 
to  the  same  ?      

Viscount  ENFIEID  :  A  Memorial  in 
favour  of  annexation  was  forwarded  from 
Fiji  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
1870,  but  it  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  reply  to  it,  as  the  whole  question  was 
tmder  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Since  the  date  of  the  Me- 
morial a  form  of  government  has  been 
established  at  Levuka,  which  it  was  de- 
termined to  treat  as  a  ^  /ado  Govern- 
ment as  respects  matters  occurring  within 
the  territory  acknowledffinff  its  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  as  no  renewal  of  the  applica- 
tion for  annexation  has  been  miaide,  it 
would  appear  unnecessary  to  lay  upon 
the  Table  the  original  document,  which 
was  compiled  under  a  different  state  of 
affairs. 

Afterwards — 

Sm  CHARLES  WINGFIELD  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  he 
will  lay  upon  the  Table  Copies  of  any 
Instructions  that  may  have  been  sent  to 
the  Naval  Officer  commanding  in  the 
Pacific  relative  to  the  line  of  conduct  to 
be  adopted  by  commanders  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's vessels  towards  the  so-called 
Government  of  the  Fijis  ? 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  replied  that  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  lay  upon  the 
Table  Copies  of  those  Instructions. 

THE  SAN   JUAN  AWARD— RIGHTS  OF 
BRITISH  SUBJECTS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  C0S£ANCE  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasuryi  What  steps  have 


been,  or  are  being,  taken  to  secure  the 
rights  of  British  Subjects  possessing  pro- 
perty within  the  territory  recently  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  under  the  Treaiy 
of  Washington ;  and,  whether  any  un- 
derstanding concerning  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  such  persons  h^  been  arrived  at 
with  the  American  Government  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber will  excuse  me  if,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, I  take  exception  to  the  terms  of 
his  Question,  inasmuch  as  no  territory 
has  been,  properly  speaking,  ceded  in 
this  case.    To  cede  territory  is  to  pass 
over  firom  your  own  legitimate  possession 
some  territory  into    me    possession  of 
another  Power.    Now,  the  territory  we 
have  given  over,  or  retired  from,  has 
been  determined  not  to  be  in  our  legi- 
timate possession,  and  therefore  it  has 
not  been  ceded.    But  I  perfectly  under- 
stand the  hon.  Member's  meaning.  Mea- 
sures have  been  and  are  being  taken, 
as  far  as  the  occasion  demands,  for  secur- 
ing the  rights  of  British  subjects  pos- 
sessing property*  in  this  territory,   be- 
fore 1 846  this  territoiy  was  held  abso- 
lutely in  common  between  British  and 
American  subjects.      Some  number — I 
do  not  know  what  number— of  British 
subjects  held  land  in  this  territOTy,  and 
they  made  a  request  some  time  ago  that 
the  officer  who  had  been  in  command  of 
the  British  detachment  at   San   Juan 
might  remain  and  give  evidence  as  to 
their  possession  of  the  land  in  a  pro- 
prietary character ;  consequently  he  was 
directed  not  to  leave  San  Juan  in  order 
that  he  might  readily  be  summoned  if 
his  evidence  was  required.    As  to  the 
second  part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
Question — namely,  whether  any  imder- 
standing  concerning  the  naturalization  of 
such  persons  has  been  arrived  at  with  the 
American  Government — ^I  think  it  is  pro- 
bable the  hon.  Member  mav  be  under  a 
misapprehension  on  that  subject.  As  far 
as  I  am  informed  by  our  legal  adviser- 
in  America  there  is  no  question  concern- 
ing the  possession  of  land  in  America 
which  turns  on  the  citizenship  of  the 
party  claiming  it.    That  being  so,  no 
question  of  naturalization  need  arise  at 
all,  according  to  the  best  information  we 
have,  in  respect  to  this  property.  There 
is,  however,  a  ^reat  facility  in  obtaining 
naturalization  in  America,  and  that  will 
be  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
parties  themselves.    Their  proprietary 
rights  will  not  be  invalidated  if  they  do 
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not  tldnk  fit  to  claim  naturalization; 
and  if  they  do  claim  it,  they  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  I  under- 
stand that  some  of  these  persons  have 
already  obtained  naturalization. 

ASSISTANT  INSPECTORS  OF  MINES. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  LIDDELL  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  If 
it  is  true  that  ''Assistant  Inspectors"  of 
Mines  are  about  to  be  appointed  by  Gb- 
vemment;  and,  if  so,  under  what  Act 
of  Parliament  such  appointments  are  to 
be  made,  and  what  wQl  be  the  nature 
of  the  duties  of  such  assistant  in- 
spectors ? 

Mb.  BRUCE,  in  reply,  said,  he  was 
aware  of  the  opinion  which  his  hon. 
Friend  held  on  the  subject,  and  could 
assure  him  that  the  persons  appointed 
would  in  all  respects  be  similar  to  those 
hitherto  appointed,  except  that  they 
would  be  younger  men.  The  same 
Committee  in  whose  Beport  many  im- 
provements in  mines  were  brought  imder 
the  consideration  of  the  House  had  re- 
commended that  there  should  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Inspectors,  and 
the  Government  had  considered  how 
that  could  be  done  most  effectually  and 
economically.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  the  best  course  to  take  would  be  to 
give  each  Inspector  an  assistant,  havinff 
the  same  sort  of  qualification  as  himself 
but  younger  and  more  active.  That  was 
beinfi^  done,  and  the  examination  to 
which  those  assistant  Inspectors  would 
be  subjected  would  be  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which. had  hitherto  been 
applied  to  the  Inspectors.  They  would 
be  -persons,  in  short,  who,  in  the  event 
of  their  distinguishing  tiiemselves  by 
their  ability  ana  energy,  would  be  fully 
qualified  in  their  tuni  to  become  In- 
spectors of  Mines. 

UNIVERSITY    EDUCATION    (IRELAND) 
BILL— THE  UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  0E088  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  he 
will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  first  Twenty- 
eight  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Univer- 
sity Council  which  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  insert  in  the  Second  Schedule 
of  the  University  Education  (Ixolaad) 
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Bill  before  the  Second  Beading  of  that 
BiU? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said,  it 
would  not  be  in  his  power  to  lay  the 
names  in  question  on  the  Table  before 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  The 
practice  had  been  various  as  to  placing 
the  names  of  persons  about  to  exercise 
authority  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  In 
the  case  of  the  Oxford  Universiiy  Bill 
the  names  were  introduced  at  a  tolerably 
early  period,  and  printed  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  the  functions  to  be 
discharged  being  flmctions  with  regard 
to  general  principles  on  which  no  diffi- 
culty was  likely  to  arise,  there  being  no 
objection,  therefore,  to  ask  the  persons 
named,  on  the  introduction  of  the  mea- 
sure, whether  they  could  consent  to  act 
or  not.  In  the  case  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  which  was  much  simpler, 
the  names  were  printed  on  the  BiU  as 
it  was  originally  introduced.  In  two 
other  cases  which  occurred  since,  in 
that  of  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1867,  the 
names  of  the  Boundanr  Commissioners, 
who  had  to  perform  duties  which  were 
not  perhaps  of  great  difficulty,  were  not 
submitted  to  Parliament  till  Ihey  reached 
the  24th  clause  of  the  Bill  in  Committee, 
and  in  that  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  the 
clause  in  which  the  names  were  to  be 
inserted  was  postponed  from  the  19th  of 
April  to  the  4th  of  May.  In  the  present 
instance,  where  the  functions  to  be  dis- 
charged were  of  considerable  difficulty, 
the  gentlemen  ^hom  the  Government 
had  solicited,  or  mi^t  have  to  solicit, 
to  serve  on  the  Council  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  might,  he  thought, 
fairly  ask  that  the  judgment  of  the 
House  should  be  pronounced  in  some  of 
the  leading  provisions  of  the  measure 
in  Committee  before  finally  conmiitting 
themselves  to  serve.  The  intention  of 
the  Government  was,  therefore,  not  to 
lay  the  names  of  the  Ooimcil  on  the 
Table  until  a  certain  amount  of  progress 
had  been  made  in  Committee.  Keason- 
able  notice,  however,  would  be  g^ven  as 
to  the  names  to  be  proposed. 

THE  "  MUMLLO.*'— QUESTION. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
If  it  is  true  that  the  '*  Mimllo  "  has 
been  released  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties ;  and,  if  so,  whether  on  account  of 
its  being  proved  that  she  had  not  been 
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in  coUidon  with  the  '*  Northfleet,"  or  on 
aooount  of  the  owners  having  given  secu- 
rity for  any  damages  to  which  they  may 

be  found  liable  ? 

VisoouNT  ENFIELD :  No  informa- 
tion, either  by  telegraph  or  otherwise, 
has  been  received  by  the  Foreign  Office 
respecting  the  release  of  the  Murillo  by 
the  Spanish  authorities.  I  have  seen 
Mr.  DeUf  the  English  engineer  of  the 
HuHUo,  this  afternoon,  and  he  states 
that,  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  Cadiz, 
there  was  no  question  then  of  releasing 
the  vessel.  Of  course  I  cannot  undertake 
to  say  that  the  telegram  in  question  was 
incorrect. 
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NAVY— THE   KOYAL   MARINES— RANK 
OP  MAJOR.— QUESTION. 

Sm  JOHN  HAT  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  restore  the  rank  of  Major  to 
the  Boyal  Marines,  so  as  to  confer  a 
similar  benefit  on  that  Corps  to  that 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  Boyal 
Artillery  and  Boyal  Engineers  ? 

Mb.  GOSOHEN,  in  reply,  said,  that 
a  proposal  on  the  subject  was  under 
consioeration,  and  that  the  Admiralty 
were  at  present  in  communication  with 
the  War  Office  with  regard  to  it ;  but 
he  was  as  yet  unable  to  say  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  carry  the  scheme 
out  or  not. 


HYDE  PARK— THE  SERPENTINE. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  F.  S.  POWELL  asked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  works  of  which  a  com- 
mencement has  been  made  by  the  con- 
struction of  an  embankment  in  the  Ser- 
pentine ;  and,  whether  he  has  any  ob- 
jection to  place  in  the  Library  plans 
and  drawings  in  explanation  of  the  de- 
signs? 

Mb.  AYBTON,  in  reply,  said,  the 
works  being  carried  on  in  the  Serpen- 
tine were  not  of  so  formidable  a  charac- 
ter as  they  might  seem  to  his  hon.  Friend 
to  be.  They  amounted  simply  to  a 
very  economical  method  of  constructing 
a  small  island  for  the  protection  of  the 
water  fowl,  which  had  hitherto  fared 
very  badly  in  that  respect. 


PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE.— RESOLUTION. 

Me.  VEBNON  HABCOUET,  in 
rising  to  moye — 

"Tliat  the  present  rate  of  Public  Expendi- 
ture is  exoessiye,  and  that  this  House  desires 
that  it  should  be  reduced,  with  a  view  to  the 
diminution  of  the  public  burthens/' 

said,  a  Paper  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  that  morning  which,  although 
perhaps  one  of  the  i^ortest,  was  one  of 
the  most  important  Betums  which  had 
been  or  which  were  likely  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament  this  Session.  It  was 
entitled  "The  Public  Licome  and  Ex- 
penditure" of  the  English  Nation  for  the 
year  ended  Slst  December,  1872.  He 
found  it  there  stated  that  the  Bevenue 
for  the  year  which  was  just  ended 
amounted  to  £77,688,000,  which  he 
believed  on  the  highest  authority  to  be 
the  highest  revenue  which  had  ever 
been  raised  by  the  English  people,  he 
would  not  say  in  times  of  peace,  but  in 
times  of  extremest  war.  r '  No,  no !  "] 
Well,  his  authoriiy  was  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who,  in  1870,  in 
announcing  the  revenue  as  amounting 
to  a  little  over  £75,000,000,  stated  that 
it  was  the  largest  that  had  ever  been 
raised  from  the  English  people,  except 
during  the  last  three  years  of  the  French 
War,  and  that  was,  he  (Mr.  Harcourt) 
believed,  within  £77,000,000.  He  might 
be  mistaken,  but  he  thought  not,  and 
he  would  take  the  revenue  for  the  last 
year  for  the  sake  of  convenience  at 
£78,000,000,  so  that  small  details  and 
figures  might  be  avoided.  Six  years 
ago,  in  1866,  the  last  year  which  was 
illustrated  by  the  financial  genius  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  the  revenue  of  this  coun- 
try reached  above  £10,000,000  below 
that  sum.  These  figures,  no  doubt, 
required  correction.  When  he  said  that 
the  revenue  for  1872  amounted  to 
£78,000,000,  he  must  point  out  that 
of  that  sum  £10,000,000  were  derived 
from  sources  other  than  taxation,  such 
as  the  Post  Office,  the  Miscellaneous 
Eeceipts,  and  matters  of  account.  But 
what  the  House  had  to  look  to  was  how 
much  of  the  revenue  was  derived  from 
taxation.  He  found,  from  the  same 
accounts  for  the  year  ending  December, 
1872,  that  the  yield  of  taxation  was 
£68,000,000 — a  sum  of  money  of  which 
the  history  of  foreign  nations  offered  no 
example,  and  of  which  he  ventured  to 
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think  the  English  people  had  no  former 
experience.     He  would  state  the  case  as 
fairly  and  candidly  as  he  could.     That 
year  did  not  end  in  December,  and  the 
year  1872  would  include  the  proportion 
of  2<?.  on  the  income  tax,  which  would 
come  within  the  year  ending  March. 
But  they  had  this  fact — ^that  in  the  year 
which  was  just    concluded    they  had 
raised   by  taxation  from  the   English 
people  £68,000,000.      Now,   six  years 
ago,  taking  the  same  method  of  calcu- 
lation,  they  raised  by  taxation  in  the 
year   1866  a  sum  of   £60,000,000,  or 
£8,000,000  less  than  was  raised  during 
the  year  just  concluded.    Now,  if  this 
vast  revenue  were  to  yield  a  great  sur- 
plus, he  should  not  have  had  much  to 
say  about  it.     He  should  have  been 
content  to  enter  his  protest,  with  that  of 
the  hon.  Member    for    Brighton  (Mr. 
Fawcett),  against  the  system,  by  mis- 
taken Estimates,   of  raising  from  the 
country  imnecessary  taxation.     And  if 
they  were  going  to  distribute  the  dif- 
ference between  this  enormous  revenue 
and    the  expenditure,   which  was  not 
equal  to  it,  in  remission  of  taxation, 
they  might  forgive  the  errors  of  the  past 
in  consideration  of  the  advantage  which 
they  were  about  to  derive  for  the  future. 
But  they  had  had  an  announcement, 
unless  the  reports  of  public  journals 
were  incorrect,  that  they  were  to  expect 
no  surplus,  and  that  they  must  antici- 
pate no  material  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture.   He  therefore  applied  himself  to 
these  figures  by  the  Hgnt  of  the  antici- 
pated Budget.   He  thought  that  it  must 
be  considered  that  these  matters  deeply 
concerned  the  House,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  such 
a  state  of  things  demanded  investiga- 
tion.    He  should  not  be  unfair  in  de- 
scribing the  last  two  years,  and,  indeed, 
the  year  which  they  were  just  about  to 
conclude,   as   years  barren — he  might 
almost  say  disastrous — in  their  financial 
history.     In  some  years  they  had  been 
accustomed  to   the    splendid    financial 
administration  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
during  which  they  had  obtained  succes- 
sive remissions  of  taxation  ;  but  during 
the  last  two  complete  years  and  the 
present  year  they  had  had  scarcely  any 
remission  of  taxation.    Thus,  in  1871, 
the  country  had  had  no  remission  of 
taxation  whatever  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  had  to  bear  an  additional  imposition 
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of  taxation  amoimting  to  £3,000,000. 
In  1872  the  £3,000,000  so  imposed  in 
1871  were  taken  off;  but  that  could  not 
be  called  a  remission  of  taxation.    In 
that  year  there  certainly  was  a  trifling 
— ^he  might  almost  call  it  a  paltry — 
remission  of  taxation  to  the  amount  of 
£500,000,  which  was  due  partly  to  an 
adjustment  of  the  income  tax,  and  partly 
to  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  coffee.     Li 
the  present  year  a  hint  had  been  given 
to  mem  that  as  there  was  not  likely  to 
be  any  considerable  surplus,  thoy  were 
not  to  look  for  any  remission  of  taxa- 
tion.    In  former  years  taxes  were  taken 
off  to  a  great,  he  might  almost  say  a 
splendid,  extent;    and  the  more  taxes 
were  taken  off  the  more  the  revenue  in- 
creased, because  the  irrepressible  energy 
and  indomitable  indust^  of  the  people 
more  than  replaced  the  vacuum  made 
by    the    repression    of    taxation.      It 
had  been  so  engrained  into  the  convic- 
tions of  the  people  that  such  was  the 
certain  result  of  the  financial  system  in- 
troduced by  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully developed  by  his  successors, 
that  they  had  received  the  intimation 
that  no  remission  in  taxation  was  to  be 
made  during   the    present    year   with 
astonishment  and  disappointment.    This 
matter  demanded  at  the  hands  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  especially  at 
those  of  the  party  which  occupied  the 
benches  near  him  investigation  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  Parliament  which  was 
elected  in  a  large  de^ee  on  the  ground 
that  they  shomd  enforce  the  doctrine  of 
public  economy.     He  should,  perhaps, 
be  told  he  was  taking  a  wrong  course  in 
reference  to  this  question,  in  proceeding 
by  abstract  Resolution,  and  ttiat  an  ab- 
stract Eesolution  was  likely  to  incur  the 
fate  of  the  dog  which  had  acquired  a  bad 
name.     He  was  not  aware  who  had  had 
the  ingenuity  originally  to  denoimce  an 
abstract  Besolution  as  being  an  improper 
mode  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  any  particular 
question ;  but  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  Parliamentary  history  of  Eng- 
land were  well  aware  that  the  most  im- 
portant questions  had  been  determined 
by  that  House  by  abstract  Eesolutions. 
Abstract  Resolutions  were,  in  fact,  the 
landmarks  of  history.     In  the  course 
of  last  Session  the    hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  had  said  that  the  House  would 
be  most  ungrateful  if  it  refused  to  pro- 
ceed by  abstract  Resolution,  because  it 
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had  itself  been  elected  by  an  abstract 
Besolution  of  the  country  with  regard  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Gbvemment  took  exception  to  that  state- 
ment at  the  time,  because  he  said  that 
that  was  not  an  abstract  Besolution  on 
the  part  of  the  country,  because  it  had 
been  followed  by  a  Bill.  But  the  Bill 
which  was  brought  in  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  Besolution,  because 
it  was  a  mere  suspensory  measure,  which 
was  not  brought  in  until  after  the  elec- 
tion, and  a  Qoyemment  was  formed 
which  was  pledged  in  an  abstract  man- 
ner to  abolish  the  Irish  Church,  it  being 
left  to  the  Government  to  determine  the 
plan  by  which  that  object  might  be 
carried  out.  But  he  did  not  wish  to 
press  that  point,  and  would  refer  to  a 
matter  more  germane  to  the  question. 
In  the  course  of  last  year  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  South  Devon  (Sir 
Massey  Lopes)  had  moved  a  Besolution, 
which  might  be  termed  abstract,  on  the 
subject  of  local  taxation,  and  that  Be- 
solution having  been  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  100  the  Government  had  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  question  and 
had  determined  in  consequence  of  that 
Besolution  that  a  measure  dealing  with 
the  matter  should  take  its  place  among 
those  of  first  importance  which  they 
were  about  to  mtroduce.  But  that 
was  not  all.  In  1 868  Members  of  that 
House  had  gone  to  the  hustings  upon  an 
abstract  Besolution  against  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  late  Gt)vemment.  When  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  and  his  Colleagues  attacked 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  they 
did  not  go  into  detail ;  they  did  not  say 
that  this  or  that  item  was  too  much; 
they  merely  said — **  You  have  increased 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  by 
£3,000,000,  and  we  will  go  to  the  coim- 
try  upon  that  point  and  will  leave  it  to 
another  Government  to  show  how  it 
should  be  diminished.''  During  the 
election  the  walls  had  been  covered  with 
placards  containing  abstract  declarations 
against  the  increase  of  the  expenditure 
imder  the  preceding  Government ;  and, 
therefore,  he  was  quite  sure  that  ^m 
whatever  quarters  the  denunciation 
against  the  method  of  dealing  with  pub- 
lic finance  might  come,  they  would  not 
come  from  those  who  rightly  or  wrongly 
were  connected  with  the  authorship  ot 


those  placards.  The  real  objection  to 
abstract  Besolutions  was  not  because 
they  were  not  effective,  but  because  they 
were  too  effective.  That  was  the  true 
reason  why  they  would  be  always  de- 
noimced  by  those  who  opposed  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  them,  and  why  they 
would  be  always  employed  by  those  who 
desired  to  establish  uiose  principles.  But 
perhaps  it  might  be  said  that  the  proper 
way  of  proceeding  in  this  matter  was  to 
challenge  the  Estimates  when  they  were 
brought  forward.  He  could  understand 
such  an  argument  being  used  by  an  en- 
lightened foreigner  who  had  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  the  British  Constitution 
from  the  pages  of*  Blackstone  or  De 
Lolme ;  but  how  it  could  be  put  forward 
by  any  hon.  Member  of  that  House  he 
could  not  comprehend.  He  tried  a  little 
experiment  last  night  to  see  how  pro- 
ceediDg  without  abstract  Besolution 
would  answer.  There  was  an  increase  for 
stationery  in  a  Supplemental  Estimate  of 
£51,000.  He  asked  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  what  bethought 
of  it.  Well,  his  hon.  Friend  thought  of  it 
as  he  (Mr.  Harcourt)  did,  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely excessive  and  oughtto  be  reduced. 
"But,"  said  his  hon.  Friend,  "it  cannot 
be  reduced  now,  for  although  it  is  called 
an  Estimate,  the  money  has  been  spent.'' 
If  that  was  the  case  with  the  Estimates, 
he  thought  it  was  sufficiently  shown  that 
the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons 
over  the  Estimates  was  something  more 
than  a  constitutional  fiction — he  thought 
they  might  almost  call  it  a  Parliamen- 
tary farce.  In  1868,  when  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Government  of  that  period 
was  severely  criticized  by  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Member  for  North  Northamptonshire 
(Mr.  Hunt),  said — "You  have  no  right 
to  criticize  our  expenditure.  You  sat  in 
the  House  for  two  years  and  did  not 
challenge  these  Estimates.  You  were 
the  Leader  of  a  great  party  which  had 
a  nominal  majority  in  this  House,  and 
you  ought  to  have  taken  care  that  these 
Estimates  were  not  excessive,  and  to 
turn  round  upon  us  now  and  charge  us 
with  having  unduly  increased  the  expen- 
diture of  the  countiy  is  imfair."  That, 
he  thought,  was  in  substance  the  reply 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Well, 
what  was  the  answer  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?    He  would  venture  to  quote  the 
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words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  be- 
cause he  beliered  they  oontained  a  true 
doctrine.     He  said — 

"When  the  Cbyemment,  npon  their  own 
responsibility,  state  that  certain  establishments 
are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country — 
when,  for  instance,  they  propose  rapid  and  whole- 
sale armament,  and  large  additions  to  the  pay 
of  the  Army,  upon  the  ground  that,  in  their 
judgpment,  the  increase  is  necessary  to  efficiency 
— ^it  is  quite  obvious  that  such  expenditure  can 
be  effectually  challenged  only  by  tiiose  who  are 
prepared  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  con- 
struction that  will  be  put  upon  their  resistance 
to  the  measures  of  the  GU)yemment;  and  that 
construction  is,  that  they  propose  a  Vote  of 
Want  of  Confidence.  No  Cbvemment  could  be 
worthy  of  its  place,  if  it  permitted  its  Estimates 
to  be  seriously  resisted  by  the  Opposition ;  and 
important  changes  can  be  made  only  under 
circumstances  which  permit  of  the  raising 
of  the  question  of  a  chimge  of  Povemment." — 
[3  Mansard,  cxcL  1747.] 

In  a  further  answer  to  what  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  House  in  en- 
dorsing the  Estimates  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said — 

<<  To  my  astonishment  the  doctrine  seems  to 
have  been  laid  down  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that,  when  once  the  Estimates  have 
been  accepted  by  independent  Members,  the 
House  is  responsible  for  uiem  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  It  is  impossible 
too  emphatically  to  pronounce  against  that  opi- 
nion ;  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  relation  in 
which  he  stands  to  the  House.  The  doctrine  is 
monstrous,  and  is  unsupported  by  the  authority 
of  the  predecessors  of  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman, 
whose  good  sense  will  convmce  him  that  it  can- 
not be  maintained.  The  GU)Yemment  have  un- 
limited opportunities  of  investigating  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  expenditure  through  Departments 
under  the  supposed  control  of  the  Treasury,  and 
how  is  it  possible  that  those  who  have  no  such 
power,  even  if  they  agree  to  the  Estimates,  can 
be  responsible  in  the  same  degree  as  the  Go- 
vernment P  "—[iW</.  1748.] 

They  must  not  be  told  that  the  House 
was  responsible  for  the  control  of  the 
public  expenditure  after  such  an  autho- 
rity as  that;  The  course  which  he  (Mr. 
Harcourt)  was  now  taking  was  the  only 
one  which  ever  had  been  taken  or  ever 
would  be  taken  with  reference  to  public 
expenditure  by  anyone  who  haa  any 
Parliamentary  experience.  It  was  a 
course  which  was  always  taken  by  the 
late  Mr.  Oobden,  a  course  taken  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  always  been  a  g^at 
authoriiy,  and  who  now,  being'a  Cabinet 
Minister,  was  of  still  greater  authority — 
he  meant  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
head  of  the  Local  Goyemment  Board 
(Mr.  Stansfeld).  The  celebrated  Beso- 
lution  of  that  right  hon.  (Gentleman  was 
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supported,  if  not  suggested,  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  and  was 
seconded  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Baxter).  That 
was  an  abstract  Besolution.  He  thought, 
though  he  could  not  refer  to  the  passage, 
that  at  a  later  period  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govem- 
ment  acknowledged  that  Besolution  had 
a  very  important  effect  on  the  subsequent 
reduction  of  expenditure.  It  might  be 
said  he  ought  to  have  waited  till  the 
Estimates  were  produced  to  know  what 
expenditure  was  going  to  be  increased 
— that  he  ought  to  have  waited  to  know 
how  the  public  accounts  stood.  But 
how  could  that  be  if  they  were  told  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  that  to  attack  the  Esti- 
mates was  to  move  a  Vote  of  Want  of 
Confidence.  It  was  quite  plain  that  the 
only  manner  in'  which  anything  like  a 
substantial  endeavour  to  reduce  expen- 
diture could  be  made  was  to  request  the 
House  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  reducing  the  expenditure 
before  they  committed  themselves  to  the 
Estimates.  It  was  for  that  reason  he 
ventured  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity 
he  could  obtain  to  ask  the  House  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  before  the  Gt)vemment 
were  committed  to  the  Estimates,  and 
before  the  matter  had  passed  into  a 
stage  in  which  discussion  would  be  in- 
effective. Having  made  these  remarks, 
he  would  pass  to  the  subject  of  the 
Besolution  itself.  Now,  the  Besolution 
affirmed  that  the  present  expenditure 
was  excessive.  The  word  excessive  was 
in  itself  a  word  of  comparison,  and 
they  could  only  judge  of  magnitude 
by  comparison.  He  would  t«ie  for 
a  standard  the  same  standard  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  Col- 
leagues took  on  the  hustings  in  1868 
— namely,  the  standard  of  expenditure 
in  1866.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
pointed  out  that  that  expenditure  was 
only  the  last  of  a  series  of  years  of  de- 
creasing expenditure;  that  diminution 
of  expenditure  had  not  reached  its  ex- 
treme limits ;  and  that  the  country  had 
a  ri^ht  to  expect  that  it  would  be  further 
diminished.  He  (Mr.  Harcourt)  would 
ask  the  House  to  allow  him  to  state  very 
shortly  the  history  of  the  recent  expendi- 
ture of  this  country.  He  would  not  ask 
it  to  go  back  to  those  halcyon  periods  of 
expenditure  with  which   the  Duke  of 
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Wellington  was  satisfied  and  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  oonduoted  the  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try, but  would  confine  himself  to  the 
period  of  the  Administration  of  a  Mi- 
nister who  was  not  supposed  to  be  too 
parsimonious — Lord  Palmerston.  He 
would  take  the  last  10  years,  and  limit 
himself  to  that  decad^.  In  1863,  when 
people  had  beg^un  to  recover  from  the 
mfluence  of  panics,  the  process  of  di- 
minution of  expenditure  was  commenced 
by  the  riffht  non.  Qenileman  at  the 
head  of  me  Goyemment,  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  That  period 
of  10  years  diyided  itself  into  four 
epochs.  From  1 863  to  1 866  the  expendi- 
ture progressiyely  diminished;  from 
1866  to  1869  it  increased;  from  1869  to 
1870  it  diminished  again;  and  from 
1870  to  1872  it  increased  again.  The 
actual  figures  were  these : — In  1863,  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  was,  in 
round  numbers,  £69,000,000;  in  1866, 
the  expenditure,  as  corrected  by  the 
right  hon.  Oentleman,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  was  a  little  above 
£65,000,000,  deducting  the  cost  of 
the  New  Zealand  War;  in  1868  the 
expenditure  was  about  £69,000,000, 
deducting  the  cost  of  the  Abyssinian 
War;  in  1870  it  was  £69,000,000  ;  and 
in  1872  it  was  £71,000,000,  deducting 
the  abolition  of  Fiurchase.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Pontefract 
(Mr.  Childers),  whose  acquaintance 
with  such  matters  and  accuracy  in  deal- 
ing with  them  were  well  known,  had 
pointed  out  the  complications  of  the 
public  accounts,  which,  in  fact,  required 
that  a  man  should  be  an  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  understand  them;  but 
he  (Mr.  Harcourt)  hoped  that  the  paper 
called  ''Statistical  Abstract"  would 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  The 
expenditure  of  the  country  might  be 
divided  into  four  parts.  First,  there 
was  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  which 
varied  very  little;  next,  there  were 
matters  of  account,  which  appeared  on 
the  debtor  and  the  creditor  side ;  then 
there  were  items  of  remunerative  ex- 
penditure, such  as  the  Post  Office  and 
the  Telegraphs — matters  with  which, 
for  his  present  purpose,  he  had  nothing 
to  do ;  and  lastly,  uiere  remained  to  be 
provided  by  taxation,  including  Supply 
Services,  somewhat  less  than  £2,000,000, 
which  was  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  It  was  to  these  figures  that  his 
right   hon.    Friend    the    Member  for 
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Pontefract  applied  himself  partioularlv  ; 
and  what  were  the  figures  which  he 
gave?  He  said  that  the  charge,  ac- 
cording to  his  corrections,  in  1866, 
would  be  £31,500,000;  in  1869, 
£35,000,000  ;  and  in  1872,  £34,500,000. 
If  he  (Mr.  Harcourt)  took  the  year 
1868,  which  was  the  year  of  the  Election, 
instead  of  1869,  the  charge  would  stand 
at  £34,500,000,  instead  of  £35,000,000. 
Well,  but  taking  his  right  hon.  Friend's 
own  figures,  how  did  the  matter  stand  ? 
It  was  true  they  were  not  worse  off  in 
1872  than  they  were  in  1868.  They 
were  nearly  the  same.  But  how  did 
they  stand  with  regard  to  the  standard 
set  up  on  the  hustings  in  1868 — namely, 
the  expenditure  of  1866?  They  were 
at  least  £3,000,000  worse;  in  other 
words,  they  were  worse  by  that  exact 
sum  of  £3,000,000,  which  was  the  great 
password  of  the  Election  of  1868.  This 
was  the  result  of  the  figures  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend.  No  one  could  complain  of 
the  standard  of  comparison  taken  in 
1868,  which  was  the  standard  again 
referred  to  in  1872  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  before  the  electors  of  Pontefract. 
K  it  were  true,  however,  that  taking  it 
at  the  lowest  figure  of,  not  £3,500,000, 
but  £3,000,000,  the  expenditure  was 
higher  by  that  amount  tkan  it  was  in 
1 866.  They  were  much  worse  off,  because 
they  had  added  a  prescription  of  five 
years  to  that  permanent  increase  of  the 
national  expenditure  of  £3,000,000 
which,  on  the  hustings  in  1868,  Liberal 
Members  were  pledged  to  oppose.  How 
was  this  expenditure  characterized  by 
those  from  whom  thev  had  learned 
everything  they  knew  of  finance  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
speaking  in  the  year  1868  of  this  very 
same  system  of  comparison,  said  this — 

"In  truth,  I  have  understated  the  case, 
because  I  have  taken  for  my  standard  of  com- 
parison the  Estimates  for  the  year  1866,  "whereas 
the  House  is  entitled  to  assume  that  the  Esti- 
mates subsequent  to  that  year  should  have  un- 
dergone still  further  reduction  in  place  of  being 

increased We  left  to  our  successors  a 

progressively  diminishing  exj^diture I 

claim  no  credit  for  the  diminution  of  the  ex- 
penditure which  we  effected We  may 

have  been  but  poor  performers,  but  it  seems 
that  there  are  still  poorer  performers  than  our- 
selves.—[iW(f.  1750.] 

Another  point  of  view  was  the  com- 
parative amount  of  taxation  taken  from 
the  people.    This  was  not  a  matter  of 
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account,  for  wliat  was  taken  from  the 
people  in  this  way  was  never  given 
back  by  the  Treewury.  He  had  shown 
that  in  1866  the  money  taken  from  the 
people  in  taxation  was  £60>000,000. 
He  had  likewise  shown  that  in  the  year 
ending  March,  1872,  it  was  £65,000,000; 
and  in  the  year  ending  December,  1872, 
it  was  £68,000,000.  Deducting  the  sur- 
plus of  £1,000,000,  it  followed  that  you 
were  raising  in  the  first  of  these  periods 
£4,000,000  more  in  taxation  than  you 
raised  in  1866,  and  since  then  the 
amount  was  greater  still.  It  followed, 
therefore,  that  while  increasing  expendi- 
ture by  £3,000,000  since  1868,  corre- 
sponding burdens  had  been  laid  upon  the 
taxpayer.  Sooner  or  later  Members 
must  give  an  account  to  their  constituents 
on  this  point.  The  Government  had 
redeemed  honourably  and  nobly  their 
pledges  with  regard  to  Ireland,  and,  in 
Ids  opinion,  never  more  so  than  by  the 
measure  of  the  present  Session.  Upon 
the  other  great  question  of  public  ex- 
penditure, however,  they  could  not  but 
ask  themselves  what  they  had  done  to 
redeem  the  pledges  they  had  given  to 
the  coimtry.  They  might  fairly  be  told 
that  they  had  done  nothing.  Why? 
There  were  various  forms  of  apology  for 
doing  nothing  on  this  question.  Benl^am 
had  composed  a  Booh  of  Popular  Fallacies^ 
and  if  somebody  would  compose  a  work 
entitled  Popular  Fallacies  on  the  subject 
of  Increased  Expenditure  it  would  make 
an  admirable  appendix  to  t&at  work. 
It  was  extraordmary  what  shallow  ex- 
cuses people  would  accept  for  very  great 
mischiefs.  The  first  apology  ofPer^  for 
non-reduction  of  expenditure  was  the 
apology  of  automatic  expenditure.  '  He 
did  not  know  who  enjoyed  the  copyright 
of  this  phrase ;  but  believed  the  claim 
lay  between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  the  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  If,  however,  they 
were  to  have  automatic  expenditure, 
they  might  as  weU  have  an  automatic 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  though, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  the  perfection  of 
mechanical  machinery  had  not  reached 
that  triumph.  It  was  what  he  had  last 
year  called  the  fatalistic  doctrine  of  the 
inevitable  g^wth  of  public  expenditure. 
The  simple  answer  to  the  doctrine  was 
that  it  was  not  true.  In  the  increase  of 
public  expenditure  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  the  progressive  series.  It  was 
much  more  in  the  nature  of  a  recurring 
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decimal.  It  ebbed  and  flowed  like  the 
tides.  It  was  influenced  by  the  varying 
phases  of  the  altering  moon  of  the  Trea- 
sury Bench,  and  was  gibbous  or  crescent 
according  to  whichever  party  happened 
to  be  in  office.  The  rignt  hon.  Gbatle- 
man  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer did  not  admit  the  doctrine  of 
the  progressive  g^wth  of  expenditure, 
for,  on  the  contrary,  he  diminished  it ; 
and  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer did  not  admit  it,  for  he  began 
by  decreasing  expenditure,  and  he  had 
increased  it  since ;  and,  therefore,  if  he 
be  an  authority  that  could  be  quoted 
on  the  one  side,  he  oould  be  equally 
quoted  on  the  other  also.  No  doubt 
in  many  items  expenditure  must  in- 
crease. The  social  wants  of  ihe  country 
required  such  an  increase.  But  then 
how  far  were  they  to  go  in  meeting  this 
state  of  things?  On  this,  as  on  other 
questions,  he  could  point  to  authority, 
and  authority  told  them  that  if  expendi- 
ture were  increased  in  some  directions  it 
must  be  diminished  in  others,  for  other- 
wise they  would  be  landed  in  an  expen- 
diture of  illimitable  extravagtuioe.  Take 
naval  expenditure,  perhaps  the  most  im- 

Eortant  of  any,  for  tne  Navy  must  always 
e  our  chief  arm  of  defence.  So  far 
from  admitting  the  doctrine  of  progres- 
sive expenditure  in  the  Navy,  his  right 
hon.  Fnend  (Mr.  Childers)  established  a 
reduction  in  that  branch  of  the  Service — 
the  only  reduction  which  had  stood  the 
test  of  experience  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. His  right  hon.  Friend  reduced 
expenditure  upon  sound  principles, 
which  had  given  to  this  country  the 
most  efficient  Navy  in  the  world,  and 
yet  one  far  more  economical  than  in 
1866;  and  he  congratulated  his  right 
hon.  Friend  upon  a  financial  policy 
which  showed  that  expenditure  need  not 
be  progressive,  and  that  efficiency  was 
consistent  with  economy.  XJnfortimately, 
Army  expenditure  stood  upon  a  very 
different  and  less  satisfactory  footing. 
He  did  not  wish  to  sto  into  that  particu- 
larly. He  was  a  litue  disappointed  that, 
with  a  policy  of  arbitration,  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  should  still  think  it  necessary  to 
keep  up  enormous  armaments ;  because 
if  they  were  to  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
increased  military  expenditure  in  order 
that  they  might  fi^ht  the  world,  and 
were  also  to  pay  nmlions  of  money,  ac- 
cording to  a  doctrine  recently  promuL 
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ffatedi  in  order  to  induce  the  world  not  to 
nght  us,  they  would  be  landed  in  an  ex- 
penditure outgrowing  that  of  any  other 
nation.  It  seemed  like  the  policy  of  a 
gentleman  who  kept  a  coach  and  six 
that  he  might  walk  on  foot,  and  that 
was  all  he  would  say  upon  a  policy  of 
enormous  armaments  combined  with  a 
policy  of  arbitration.  He  might  be  told 
that  armaments  cost  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  did,  and  that  expenditure 
must  therefore  be  increased.  That  was, 
however,  not  necessarily  established. 
In  1866,  deducting  the  cost  of  the  New 
Zealand  War,  the  Estimates  for  the 
Army  were  a  little  above  £13,000,000, 
whilst  in  1870  it  was  £12,900,000,  or 
less  in  1870  than  it  was  in  1866 ;  whilst 
in  1872  the  expenditure,  as  stated  in  the 
Appropriation  Act,  was  no  less  than 
£14,800,000,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
abolishing  Purchase,  or  an  increase  of 
about  £2,000,000  upon  the  expenditure 
of  ihe  two  vears  previous.  That  was 
tiie  price  of  panic.  But  it  was  said 
guns  and  men  cost  more,  and  therefore 
an  increase  was  inevitable.  This  doc- 
trine, however,  was  not  held  by  the 
Members  of  the  present  Oovemment  in 
1868,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  promulgated  it  in  justification 
of  the  Estimates  of  that  year.  The  pre- 
sent Prime  Minister,  in  reply  to  this 
identical  argument,  said — 

^  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  then  Chan- 
cellor of  Uie  Exchequer^  will  say  that  the  ex- 
penditure has  been  renaered  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  services.  ^Cheers.'] 
Yes,  that  cry  has  cost  the  country  a  great  deal  oi 
money,  and  it  may  cost  it  a  good  deal  more.  .  .  . 
The  state  of  the  expenditure  is  such  as  we 
should  deeply  deplore." 

The  present  state  of  expenditure,  how- 
ever, was  exactly  the  same  now  as  then. 
Kie  right  hon.  Gentleman  continued — 

*<When  we  came  into  office  last,  we  had  to 
contend  with  and  check  the  fever  of  expenditure 
which  had  seized  upon  the  country,  and  which 
had  induced  Parliament  to  spend  £6,000,000  or 
£8,000,000  upon  harbours  of  refuge.  We  did 
this — tiie  Liberal  party  did  this — while,  as  we 
think,  we  perfectly  maintained  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  service,  at  the  same  time  regularly 
effecting  ^reat  reductions  through  five  or  six 
years  whi<3i  we  had  the  prospect  of  continuing." 
—[Ibid,  1762.] 

Another  great  authority  upon  this  point 
was  iiie  present  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miraliy  (Mr.  Gt>8chen),  now  himself  a 
dealer  in  great  guns.  In  1868  the  right 
hon.  Gtenueman  said — 


"  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  John  Pakington) 
had  only  pointed  to  the  increase  of  the  expendi- 
ture, and  shown,  what  was  the  truth,  that  the 
cost  for  the  armaments  now  was  infinitely  greater 
than  it  used  to  be.  But  if  they  were  to  admit 
that  every  g^un  would  cost  so  many  hundred 
pounds  more  than  before,  then  they  would  pro- 
bably think  that  they  should  want  very  much 
fewer  guns."  Was  that  the  doctrine  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  now  P  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman continued — "  What  was  *  extraordinary' 
one  year  became  'ordinary*  the  next.  When 
any  s^ial  expenditure  had  been  incurred  one 
year  it  would  be  foimd  repeated  in  the  next 
year,  instead  of  the  expenditure  being  reduced. 
Another  matter  he  wished  to  point  out  was  that, 
notwithstanding  this  enormous  expenditure  on 
the  Army  and  Navy,  which  he  was  afraid  would 
be  increased  by  millions,  nothing  was  ever  found 
ready.  If  there  was  to  be  a  new  expedition  they 
would  have  to  incur  an  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture besides."— [J^tW.  1769.] 

Another  very  able  commentator  upon 
this  doctrine  was  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Clulders),  who  re- 
marked that — 

"It  had  been  said  by  more  than  one  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  that  the  proposed  increases 
of  expenditure  were  inevitable,  and  he  did  not 
dispute  that  from  year  to  year  it  was  found  to 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  prevent  the  increase 
of  some  items.  But  it  was  the  part  of  a  wise 
Administrator,  when  expenditure  was  inevitable 
on  some  heads,  to  see  whether  it  could  be  re- 
duced on  others His  right  hon.  Friend 

opposite  (Sir  John  Pakington},  for  instance, 
stated  that  the  g^uns  cost  more  than  they  used  to  « 
do.  The  question  then  arose,  whether  fewer 
g^ins  might  not  be  required.  He  was  about  to 
apply  the  principle  in  another  direction.  It  was 
said  that  the  maintenance  of  men  was  more 
costly  than  it  used  to  be.  The  (question  then 
came,  whether  they  could  not  dispense  with 
some  of  the  men." — [Ibid.  1769.] 

He  wished  his  right  hon.  Friend  would 
repeat  that  question  to  his  Colleagues 
that  evening.  They  had  all  held  the 
same  doctrine  in  1868  ;  they  taught  their 
followers  to  believe  in  it ;  they  had 
deeply  impressed  the  coimtry  by  it ;  and 
it  waB  u^on  the  faith  of  their  resolution 
to  be  g^ded  by  the  principle  contained 
in  it  that  he  and  many  sitting  near  him 
had  been  returned  to  the  House.  An- 
other apology  for  increased  expenditure 
was  the  alleged  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  Army.  But,  surely.  Purchase  was 
abolished  that  the  Army  might  be  more 
efficient,  and,  therefore,  less  numerous 
and  less  costly  ?  He  had  always  under- 
stood that  when  his  right  hon.  Colleague 
had  succeeded  in  welding  into  one 
harmonious  whole  the  Volunteers,  the 
Militia,  and  the  Array,  the  country  could 
afford  to  dispense  with  some  of  its 
regular  troops,  and  trust  to  what  every- 
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body  was  assured  would  be  an  efficient 
Eeserve.  If  the  Government  bad  any 
confidence  in  the  new  system,  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  addition  of  20,000 
men  under  the  colours  to  the  regular 
troops  ?  He  should  not  imagine  that  the 
Government  had  that  confidence  which 
he  and  others  had  in  the  system  which 
they  propounded.  Then  ttie  the  Civil 
Services.  "Was  the  expenditure  on  them 
necessarily  progressive  ?  People  would 
say  "  Yes;  "out  he  ventured  to  say  "No." 
In  1865,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  taking 
a  review  of  his  splendid  financial  career, 
stated  the  condition  of  the  country  before 
the  General  Election  of  that  period,  he 
took  especial  credit  for  that  Parliament 
that  it  had  not  increased  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice expenditure.  He  pointed  out  in  his 
Budget  that  the  Civil  Service  expendi- 
ture had  not  increased,  in  spite  of  the 
growing  wants  of  the  country.  But  then 
they  were  told  that  the  cost  of  education 
was  greater.  But  the  Government  knew 
in  1868  that  this  increased  cost  of  edu- 
cation was  coming.  They  knew  that  a 
measure  for  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation was  going  to  be  passed ;  and  why 
did  they  tell  the  country  that  the  ex- 
'  ^  penditure  should  be  diminished  to  the 
standard  of  1866,  and  even  below  that? 
The  way  to  meet  liie  increased  Education 
Vote  was  to  diminish  expenditure  in 
other  quarters;  but  no  such  measure 
had  been  adopted.  The  Vote  for  Works 
and  Public  Buildings  had  increased 
since  1866  by  nearly  £500,000,  and  pro- 
jects were  on  foot  which  would  result  in 
a  still  further  increase.  A  new  Admiralty 
Office,  a  new  War  Office,  and  a  new 
Mint  were  spoken  of ;  but  the  new  Mint 
was  got  rid  of  last  year,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  be  got  rid  of  again.  There 
should  be  some  hope  of  a  surplus  with  a 
revenue  of  £77,000,000;  but  if  the 
Government  and  Parliament  continued 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and 
more  than  both — if  the  suggestion  of  a 
candle  with  more  than  two  ends  could  be 
admitted — there  would  be  no  end  to 
public  extravagance.  He  would  pass 
from  the  doctrine  of  automatic  progres- 
sive expenditure  to  what  was  called  the 
rich  man's  fallacy'.  That  was  an  argu- 
ment against  which  they  had  especial 
reason  to  be  on  guard  in  that  House. 
With  veiT  few  exceptions  the  majority 
of  that  House  were  accessible  to  the 
rich  man's  fallacy.    It  was  that  when 
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told  the  expenditure  had  increased  he 
would  reply,  "Oh,  yes;  but  then  the 
country  is  very  rich."  But  there  were 
a  great  many  people  in  the  country  to 
wnom  that  argument  did  not  extend. 
There  was  a  class  which  was  becoming 
more  and  more  pressed  every  year,  and 
that  was  the  class  who  were  dei)endent 
on  fixed  incomes.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  the  coal-owner  who,  receiving  12«.  a 
ton  more  for  his  coal,  paid  an  additional 
2i,  a  ton  in  wages  and  put  the  10«. 
in  his  pocket,  to  say  £2,000,000  or 
£3,000,000  increased  national  expendi- 
ture was  nothing.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  very  much  to  the  coal-owner  if  it 
formed  the  increase  in  his  private  expen- 
diture ;  but  it  fell  heavily  on  those  who 
bought  coal..  A  man  recently  at  work 
in  his  house,  earning  32^.  a-week,  had 
told  him  that  coal  now  cost  him  4*.  6d, 
a-week,  instead  of  2s,  last  year.  That 
2$.  6d.  a-week  made  aU  the  difference 
in  the  world  to  him ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment could  give  him  no  assistance  by 
legislating  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal — 
he  could  be  assisted  only  by  reduced 
taxation  ;  and  hon.  Members  might  rest 
assured  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
country  would  not  help  them  with  their 
constituents  when  they  returned  to  them. 
He  now  passed  to  what  he  might  call 
'  *  the  doing-well  fallacy. ' '  People  said — 
*'0h,  we  are  doing  extremely  well. 
True,  the  expenditure  may  be  increasing, 
but  we  are  taking  off  a  great  deal  of 
taxation,  and  we  have  cleared  off  a  great 
deal  of  debt."  That  was  all  very  well 
for  loose  talk;  but  if  you  came  to 
examine  the  thing  accurately  you  would 
find  you  were  not  doing  very  well.  In 
the  financial  history  of  the  country  for 
30  years  you  had  never  been  doing  so  ill. 
Compare  what  had  been  done  in  the  last 
six  years  of  the  last  decade  with  what 
had  been  done  in  the  preceding  four 
years.  In  1863  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Government  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he 
took  off  £4,646,000  in  reduced  taxation. 
In  1864  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  took 
off  £3,354,000;  in  1865,  £5,345,000; 
and  in  1866,  £1,100,000,  making  a  total 
diminution  in  four  years  of  £14,500,000. 
He  wished  to  state  the  matter  quite 
fairly,  and  therefore  he  would  admit 
that,  at  the  outset,  we  had  an  iticome 
tax  of  9d.  But,  allowing  a  reduction  of 
£6,500,000  on  the  head  of  income  tax, 
there  wasa  reduction  of  about  £8,000,000 
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in  other  taxes.  That  was  the  financial 
history  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  last 
decade.  What  was  the  financial  history 
of  the  last  six  years?  He  wished  to 
make  no  distinction  of  party  in  what  he 
said.  In  1867  you  took  off  no  taxes; 
you  put  on  £1,500,000  to  the  public 
expenditure.  In  1868  you  put  on 
£1,500,000.  In  1869  you  diminished 
the  expenditure  and  took  off  £2,300,000. 
He  did  not  count  the  reduction  of  the 
income  tax  which  had  been  put  on  the 
year  before.  When  you  examined  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  what  you  put  on 
one  year  and  what  you  took  off  another 
might  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  account. 
He  was  sure  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Pontefract  would  agree  with 
him.  His  right  hon.  Friend  was  too 
accurate  a  financier  to  fall  into  the 
blunder  that  if  you  put  on  taxes  one 
year  and  took  them  off  another  you 
really  reduced  taxation.  In  1870  the 
Government  took  off  £3,000,000--that 
was  to  say,  2d,  of  the  income  tax 
which  had  been  before  put  on.  Count- 
ing this  2d.  on  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
tion, what  remained  ?  In  those  two 
years  you  took  off  £3,500,000.  In 
1871  you  took  off  no  taxation;  you 
put  on  £3,000,000.  In  1872  you  took 
off  the  £3,000,000,  and  made  a  trifling 
reduction  besides  of  £500,000.  What 
was  the  whole  financial  history  of  this 
epoch,  in  a  word?  The  reduction  of 
taxation  for  those  six  years  was 
£6,000,000.  Compare  that  with  the  first 
four  years  of  the  decade,  and  in  the  one 
case  the  reduction,  independently  of  the 
£8,000,000  remission  of  income  tax,  was 
at  the  rate  of  £2,000,000  a-year;  in 
the  other  at  the  rate  of  £1,000,000, 
which  was  only  half  as  good  or  twice  as 
bad.  But  he  might  be  told  that  within 
that  period  we  had  been  reducing  the 
Debt,  and  that  he  had  not  taken  that 
circumstance  into  account.  Well,  how 
much  had  we  reduced  the  Debt  during 
the  last  six  years?  In  1866  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, then  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, stated  that  during  the  last  10 
vears  the  average  reduction  of  Debt  had 
been  £3.600,000.  If  we  had  reduced 
the  Debt  in  tJie  last  six  years  since  1866, 
according  to  that  ratio  we  ought  to  have 
reduced  it  by  £21,000,000  in  round 
numbers.  It  was  not  very  easy  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  actual  reduction  of  Debt 
had  been,  because  the  element  of  Ter- 


minable Annuities  complicated  the  ques- 
tion. But  taking  the  figures  from  the 
Statistical  Abstract  which  was  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers),  the 
reduction  of  the  Debt  in  those  six  years 
had  been  £14,000,000  or  £15,000,000. 
Therefore,  our  reduction  of  Debt  during 
the  last  six  years  had  been  less  by 
£1,000,000  a-year  than  the  averc^e  re- 
duction of  the  preceding  10  years.  There- 
fore, if  we  had  only  done  half  as  much 
in  respect  of  remission  of  taxation  we 
had  done  stOl  less  in  respect  of  reduction 
of  Debt.  But  then  it  was  said  there 
was  the  Abyssinian  charge.  Yes;  but 
the  Government  was  not  entitled  to  any 
allowance  on  that  account,  because  dur- 
ing the  same  period  they  had  the  extra 
income  tax,  which  raised  exactly 
£9,000,000  during  those  six  years.  From 
1 863  to  1 866  the  expenditure  was  reduced 
by  about  £4,000,000,  and  £14,000,000 
of  taxation  was  taken  off.  From  1869 
to  1870  the  expenditure  was  reduced  by 
about  £2,000,000,  and  £6,000,000  of 
taxation  was  taken  off.  How  was  that 
brought  about  ?  By  that  financial  para- 
dox which,  like  the  hydrostatic  paradox, 
was  very  difficult  to  imderstand  until  its 
principle  was  explained ;  it  depended  on 
**  the  normal  growth  of  revenue,"  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  us 
understand  not  only  by  his  splendid 
eloquence  but  by  his  diminished  expen- 
diture. The  normal  growth  of  the 
revenue  in  1866  was,  according  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  £1,750,000  a-year. 
It  was  now  probably  £2,000,000.  If  he 
was  light  that  the  normal  growth  of  the 
revenue  during  those  six  years  had  been 
£12,000,000,  and  only  £6,000,000  of 
taxation  had  been  taken  off,  what  had 
become  of  the  other  £6,000,000  ?  He 
would  tell  the  House.  It  had  been 
muddled  away  in  useless  expenditure. 
He  would  take  the  lowest  possible  esti- 
mate. Suppose  the  normal  growth  of 
the  revenue  to  have  been  only  £  1 ,500,000 
a-year,  that  was- £9,000,000  during 
those  six  years.  Well,  £6,000,000  of 
taxes  had  oeen  taken  off,  what,  then, 
had  become  of  the  other  £3,000,000? 
Why,  it  too  had  been  frittered  away  in 
idle  expenditure,  which  he  had  shown 
to  have  increased.  It  might  be  said — 
"  Oh,  these  are  the  calculations  of  irre- 
sponsible persons  who  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about."  But  those 
from  whom  they  had  learnt  their  lessons 
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knew  very  well  what  they  were  talking 
about,  when  in  1868  they  told  us  that 
the  expenditure  should  be  reduced  to 
that  of  1866.  And  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Pontefract,  who  was  a 
true  lover  of  economy,  in  addressing  his 
constituents  lately,  said  that  the  time  had 
come  for  public  economy  to  be  revived, 
and  that  we  must  diminish  our  expendi- 
ture. The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mx, 
Baxter),  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents 
in  the  autumn,  asked  whether  the  time 
had  not  come  for  a  reduction  of  the 
extravagant  expenditure  on  our  arma- 
ments, for  a  diminution  of  the  income 
tax,  and  a  free  breakfast  table.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  been 
always  the  friend  of  economy,  and  had 
never  ceased  to  avow  his  convictions  that 
our  public  expenditure  was  far  too  high, 
and  ought  to  be  considerably  cut  down. 
He  (Mr.  Harcourt)  hoped  now  that  the 
hon.  Member  was  a  responsible  Minister 
that  he  would  not  allow  his  twin  Secre- 
tary to  induce  him  to  vote  against  this 
Eesolution.  Now,  although  not  what 
was  generally  understood  as  a  respon- 
sible person,  he  (Mr.  Harcpurt)  had 
still  endeavoured  to  establish  this  pro- 
position, and  to  have  taken  it  from  the 
standard  which  they  themselves  had 
recognised.  He  had  to  apologise  to  the 
House  for  the  intolerable  length  of  his 
address,  but  it  was  a  political  subject 
extremely  difficult  to  deal  with.  He 
had  endeavoured  to  state  to  the  House 
candidly  and  fairly  his  views  upon  it. 
He  might  have  fallen  into  mistakes; 
but,  if  so,  he  knew  he  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  persons  who  would  be  able  to 
set  him  right.  K  his  Eesolution  should 
be  carried,  he  would  ask  the  House  to 
return  to  the  policy  of  1869 — to  a  policy 
of  diminished  expenditure  and  reduced 
taxation.  If  it  should  be  carried,  they 
would  then,  he  thought,  have  littie 
trouble  in  finding  for  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  an  excellent  surplus, 
although  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gave  them  very  Httle  hopes  of  being 
able  to  report  one  to  the  House.  He 
rather  feared  that  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  would  not  be 
favourable  to  the  Resolution,  for,  he  said 
it  with  all  respect,  the  majorily  of  the 
House  were  seldom  in  favour  of  public 
economy.  He  had  heard  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  often  avow  the  enormous  difficulties 
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which  a  Qovemment  had  to  encounter  in 
assenting  to  principles  of  public  economy 
— difficmties  in  the  shape  of  demandCs 
for  public  expenditure  for  various  pro- 
jects. K  that  be  so,  if  there  was  so 
much  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  Govern- 
ment in  prosecuting  this  question,  how 
much  greater  was  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  private  Member  who  had  not 
at  command  the  great  ability  and  re- 
sources of  the  Government  at  his  back. 
If  the  majority  of  the  House,  however, 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  public  ex- 
penditure was  not  excessive  and  could 
not  be  reduced,  or  the  taxation  dimi- 
nished, had  they  not  better  state  so  to 
the  coimtry  at  once,  and,  frankly  avow- 
ing that  opinion,  get  rid  of  that  worst  of 
all  things — ^the  hypocrisy  of  professions 
of  economy  which  mey  had  no  intention 
of  carrying  out  ?  Let  the  House  con- 
fess that  their  declarations  in  1868  were 
founded  on  delusive  ideas  of  the  state  of 
the  public  finance ;  that  their  criticisms 
on  their  opponents  were  unjust ;  and 
that  having  returned  to  their  expendi- 
ture they  would  make  the  ammde  and 
acknowledge  their  policy  to  have  been 
wise  and  just.  There  would  be  no  shame 
in  making  such  an  avowal,  and  the  re- 
jection of  his  Eesolution  would  virtually 
make  it.  Those,  however,  who  adhered 
to  the  principle  of  1868  asked  the  House 
to  promise  me  Government  its  co-oper- 
ation in  reducing  the  expenditure,  and 
his  Eesolution,  having  nothing  of  the 
character  of  an  attack  or  censure  on  the 
Government  or  on  either  side,  would  ex- 
press such  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  which  must  and  ought  to  take  its 
share  of  responsibility  in  the  matter,  to 
assist  the  Government.  He  believed  no 
two  men  in  the  country  were  more  de- 
sirous of  diminishing  expenditure  than 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  K  the  House  of  Com- 
mons went  to  them  and  said — "We 
think  that  the  public  expenditure  is  too 
great,  and  we  are  willing  to  assist  you 
in  reducing  it,''  they  might  depend  it 
would  be  oone.  But  whether  the  sup- 
porters of  this  Eesolution  be  in  a  mi- 
nority or  a  majority,  they  at  least  would 
feel  tiiat  they  nad  only  been  doing  their 
duty  by  asserting  that  principle  which 
they  sincerely  beheved  to  oe  right.  They 
would  have  to  give  one  day  to  their 
constituents  an  account  of  the  pledges 
they  had  taken.  He  did  not  believe 
that    any  alteration    of    drcnmstances 
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could  release  tliem  from  the  obligations 
they  had  incurred.  They  might  form 
but  a  small  band  to  defend  the  pass  of 
retrenchment  against  the  fortress  of 
public  extravagance.  But  there  were 
reserves  coming  behind  them.  Those 
with  fixed  incomes,  who  were  severely 
pinched  by  the  growth  of  prices,  would 
yet  join  the  army  of  public  economists. 
There  was  another  body  coming  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  It  had  not 
as  yet  stirred,  but  it  would  come.  The 
proprietors  of  the  land,  fortunately  for 
themselves,  had  never  felt  the  necessity 
of  public  economy;  but  the  occupiers 
of  land — ^the  farmers  of  England — who 
felt  the  necessity  of  the  times,  would  dis- 
cover that  they  had  made  a  great  mis- 
take in  thinking  that  the  Liberal  party 
were  not  their  friends,  and  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  them.  He  ventured  to  think 
when  the  question  of  public  expenditure 
came  to  be  discussed  on  the  hustings, 
whether  in  this  year,  in  1874,  or  1875,  the 
farmers  of  England  would  exercise  their 
great  influence,  and  give  their  votes  in 
favour  of  diminished  expenditure  in  this 
country.  They  might  be  right  or  they 
might  be  wrong,  they  might  succeed  or 
fail  in  establishing  the  principle  which  he 
had  feebly  endeavoured  to  assert.  At  all 
events  he  was  sure  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  forgive  them  for  earn- 
estly maintaining  principles  which  they 
sincerely  believed  to  be  for  the  public 
interests.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  his  Be- 
soluticm. 

Mr.  JACOB  BRIGHT,  in  seconding 
the  Resolution,  observed  that  he  had 
heard  it  said  that  Joseph  Hume  for  30 
years  had  laboured  for  the  reduction  of 
the  Estimates  with  an  almost  infinitesi- 
mal residt.  He  thought  that  Members 
of  that  House  were  entitled  to  a  much 
broader  discussion  of  the  question  than 
could  possibly  be  obtained  in  Committee 
of  Supply.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Harcourt)  had  anticipated 
the  objections  that  would  be  made  to 
an  abs&act  Resolution.  Such  objections 
could  not  be  valid,  inasmuch  as  year 
after  year  abstract  Resolutions  were 
brought  forward  in  that  House  on  im- 
portant occasions  by  influential  Mem- 
bers. No  one  would  deny  that  if  there 
was  that  night  a  powerfrd  vote  in  favour 
of  the  Resolution,  the  party  in  the  Cabi- 
net which  desired  economy  would  be 
mudi  strengthened  by  the  process.  This 


was  not  a  party  question.  There  were 
no  party  considerations  which  could  pre- 
vent any  man  voting  for  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Eriend.  He  wished 
it  was  a  party  question,  because  he 
found  that  those  were  the  questions 
which  had  the  greatest  force  behind 
them.  No  party  in  that  House  had  much 
anxiety  on  the  question  of  public  expen- 
diture. When  the  House  was  challenged 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  such  a  ques- 
tion, some  60  or  100  Members  on  that 
side,  and  it  might  be  half-a-dozen  on 
the  other,  were  willing  to  go  into  the 
lobby  to  vote  for  an  economical  admi- 
nistration of  affairs.  He  did  not  think 
those  numbers  were  a  correct  index  of 
the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
voted  in  favour  of  economy  came,  as  a 
general  rule,  from  the  populous  districts, 
and  if  every  Member  of  that  House  re- 
presented an  equal  number  of  persons 
out-of-doors,  there  would  be  not  one  in 
six  or  seven  voting  for  economy,  but 
two  or  three  times  that  number.  There 
was  a  great  divergence  between  the  opi- 
nion of  people  out-of-doors  and  the  con- 
duct of  that  House  upon  such  questions, 
and  he  was  not  surprised  that  that 
should  be  the  case.  Teople  generally 
out-of-doors  were  not  rich ;  the  great 
majority  of  them  had  to  struggle  hard 
to  maintain  the  position  in  which  they 
happened  to  be  placed,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  easy  for  them  to  meet  demands 
upon  them;  but  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  that  House  were  rich,  and 
the  payment  of  taxation  was  to  them  a 
matter  of  small  consequence.  Again, 
the  people  outside  were  altogether  tax- 
payers associating  with  taxpayers,  and 
knowing  nothing  but  the  unfavourable 
aspect  of  the  question  ;  but  Members  of 
that  House  associated  more  or  less  inti- 
mately with  many  families  who  were 
made  happy  by  the  expenditure  of  public 
money,  and  they  therefore  saw  the  fa- 
vourable side  of  the  question.  He  be- 
lieved there  might  be  a  considerable 
reduction  of  expenditure  in  almost  every 
spending  depcu^ment  of  the  country, 
without  any  detriment  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. He  held  that  opinion  because  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  expenditure 
had  increased  of  late  years  in  an  alarm- 
ing manner.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
growth  of  expenditure  should  increase 
with  the  growth  of  the  country.  He  did 
not  deny  that.  It  might  also  be  said  that 
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expenditure  might  reasonably  grow  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion ;  but  he  could  not  see  why  if  a 
country  of  20,000,000  inhabitants  were 
to  become  a  country  of  25,000,000,  one- 
fourth  should  be  added  to  the  expense 
of  its  government.  Surely,  no  one  would 
maintain  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
Government  should  increase  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  yet,  so  far  as  he  had  been 
able  to  see,  that  was  what  had  been 
going  on.  He  had  very  few  fig^ures  to 
iSLj  before  the  House ;  but  he  wished  to 
make  a  comparison  with  regard  to  the 
grants  for  Miscellaneous  Services  be- 
tween the  two  years  1850  and  1872.  In 
1850,  the  grants  for  Public  Works  and 
Buildings  amounted  to  £587,000,  and 
in  1872  the  amoimt  had  increased  to 
£1,359,000.  The  grants  for  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  Public  Departments 
were  in  1850  £1,030,000,  and  in  1872 
£1,803,000.  The  grants  for  Law  and 
Justice  were  in  1850  £1,184,000,  and 
in  1872  £3,992,000.  The  grants  for 
Colonial  and  Consular  Services  were 
£441,000  in  1850,  and  £544,000  in  1872. 
For  Superannuation  Charges  the  grant 
was  in  1850  £188,000,  and  in  1872 
£525,000.  He  was  aware  that  it  was 
difficult,  and  sometimes  even  dangerous, 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  any 
two  years  that  comd  be  named,  because 
there  were  many  disturbing  circum- 
stances; but  in  this  case  he  had  de- 
ducted from  Law  and  Justice  £550,000, 
in  consequence  of  charges  which,  at  the 
former  date,  did  not  appear  in  the  Votes, 
and  £100,000  for  Colonial  and  Consular 
Services,  for  a  similar  reason.  Making 
these  deductions,,  and  not  touching  the 
subject  of  education,  the  result  was 
that  the  grants  in  1850  amounted  to 
£3,430,000,  against  £7,573,000  in  1872; 
so  that,  since  1850,  the  expenditure  on 
these  items  had  increased  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  100  percent ;  whereas  the  popu- 
lation in  the  same  time  had  not  increased 
beyond  20  per  cent.  The  item  of  Law 
and  Justice  was  the  one  which,  to  him, 
was  the  most  astonishing.  He  did  not 
know  whether  hishon.  andleamed  Friend 
who  moved  the  Besolution  would  agree 
with  him  when  he  said  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  that  item  had  grown  so 
greatiy  owing  to  the  excessive  represen- 
tation of  law  in  that  House.  A  com- 
parison was  sometimes  drawn  between 
a  Government  department  and  a  private 
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firm.  In  a  business  concern  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  profit  kept  down  ex- 
penditure, and  occasions  arose  when  it 
became  necessary  to  revise  the  expen- 
diture ;  but  a  public  department  hved 
on  from  generation  to  generation,  with 
constant  accretions  of  every  sort.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  nobody's  business  to  look 
into  it,  and  he  could  not  discover  that 
anyone  was  to  any  great  extent  respon- 
sible for  it.  On  tiie  subject  of  Military 
and  Naval  expenditure,  whenever  any 
Member  from  the  benches  below  the 
gangway  undertook  to  criticize  those 
items,  he  was  met  with  the  common- 
place charge  that  he  was  in  favour  of 
peace  at  any  price.  Well,  he  was  in 
favour  of  peace  at  any  price  which  could 
be  honourably  paid  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  When  any  question  of  dis- 
pute occtirred  between  this  nation  and 
another  which  admitted  of  arbitration, 
he  would  a  thousand  times  rather  arbi- 
trate the  question,  than  run  the  risk  of 
war;  but  if  any  interest  arose  which 
could  be  justiy  asserted,  and  which 
clearly  concerned  the  welfare  of  this 
country,  he  woidd  have  that  interest 
maintained.  Therefore  he  was  as  much 
in  favour  as  any  Member  of  the  House, 
of  an  adequate  expenditure  for  Military 
and  Naval  purposes — but  that  expendi- 
ture at  the  present  time  was  more  than 
adequate.  The  Prime  Minister,  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Disraeli),  Lord  Derby,  and  many  others 
of  more  or  less  authority,  had  declared 
most  emphatically,  that  the  money  of 
the  people  was  being  needlessly  spent, 
and  when  he  found  the  opinions  of  those 
authorities  in  harmony  with  the  opinions 
of  the  most  sagacious  politicians  in  all 
the  great  political  centres,  he  attached 
to  them  very  great  weight  indeed.  We 
spent,  too,  more  than  any  other  nation 
in  preparations  for  war.  There  Wfi^  not 
a  continental  country  which,  on  the  ave- 
rage of  years,  in  time  of  peace  spent  a 
sum  of  money  equal  to  that  which  we 
spent.  The  state  of  the  world  was  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  at  this  moment  to. 
our  security  from  any  kind  —  he  could 
not  say  of  war,  but  even  of  disquietude. 
It  was  even  more  favourable  than  when 
the  declarations  in  favour  of  economy 
were  made  some  few  years  ago.  If  the 
United  States  had  a  powerful  Navy, 
which  might  be  thrown  into  the  scale 
affainst  us  on  behalf  of  some  continen- 
tal country,  he  could  well  understand 
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why  there  ahoiild,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  alarmists  who  wished  for  an 
increase  of  expenditure ;  but  the  United 
States  had  no  such  Navy,  and  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  military 
nations  of  Europe  were  more  occupied 
with  thoughts  of  self-preservation.  If 
that  House  could  by  some  accident  have 
a  lucid  interval  upon  this  question,  and 
should  come  to  a  resolution  that  no  Go- 
vernment in  time  of  peace  should  have 
more  than  £20,000,000  for  Military  and 
Naval  preparations,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  right  hon.  GenUe- 
men  to  sit  on  the  ^easury  bench.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  an 
object  of  interest  with  several  large 
classes  in  the  community.  There  were 
those,  for  example,  who  told  him  that 
he  should  reduce  the  National  Debt  with 
a  view  to  its  ultimate  extinction ;  but  he 
could  not  help  thinking  there  was  some 
confusion  of  mind,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  those,  but  of  other  classes  who  as- 
sailed the  right  hon.  Gentleman;  for, 
although  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 
Debt,  Siey  did  not  do  much  in  the  way 
of  an  economical  expenditure.  Another 
class  wished  for  the  abolition  of  the  malt 
tax,  but  he  did  not  believe  they  were 
in  the  least  degree  in  earnest.  Some 
gentlemen  certamly  had  an  interest  in 
the  question ;  and  he  did  not  wonder  at 
it,  for  the  malt  tax  was  more  obnoxious 
than  an  ordinary  tax,  as  it  interfered 
with  men  in  carrying  on  their  business 
with  freedom.  But  he  never  found  these 
men,  either  in  the  House  or  out  of  it, 
doing  an3rthing  to  reduce  the  public  ex- 
pen£ture ;  and  he  appealed  tonon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  whether  they  believed 
that  the  malt  tax  would  ever  be  abo- 
lished till  the  country  was  governed  upon 
a  lower  scale  of  expenditure.  Then 
there  was  that  class  which  had  lately 
made  a  good  deal  of  noise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  income  tax.  A  great  meet- 
ing, recently  held  in  London,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the 
lately-elected  Member  for  Tiverton  (Mr. 
Massey)  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers;  but  he  should  like  to  see 
tnose  who  were  getting  into  a  state  of 
violent  agitation  with  regard  to  the  in- 
come tax  lifting  up  a  finger  to  assist 
the  supporters  of  this  Besolution,  in  the 
contest  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
Another  demand  which  was  being  made 
upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  for  greater  freedom  of  trade— a  de- 


mand which  would  grow,  and  which  he 
hoped  would  become  so  powerful  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
be  compelled  to  yield  to  it.  The  time 
had  come,  or  was  coming,  when  another 
step  ought  to  be  made  m  the  direction 
of  that  unfettered  commercial  intercourse 
which  had  been  shown  to  be  a  necessary 
condition  of  prosperity  for  the  people  in 
every  land.  In  1841  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
began  the  process  of  freeing  the  com- 
merce of  this  country,  and  the  result 
was  that  whereas  the  exports  of  English 
and  Irish  produce  in  1840  amounted  to 
£51,000,000  sterling,  they  had  increased 
20  years  afterwards  to  £135,000,000,  or, 
in  other  words,  they  had  almost  trebled 
the  amount  which,  up  to  1840,  it  had 
taken  the  whole  of  our  commercial  his- 
tory to  attain  to.  In  1870,  the  exports 
had  further  advanced  to  £19,900,000, 
and  these  results  had  been  brought 
about,  not  by  the  wisdom  of  state-craft, 
but  simply  by  letting  commerce  alone. 
Was  it  defensible,  then,  on  any  g^imds, 
to  maintain  restrictions  upon  any  article 
the  consumption  of  which  they  did  not 
desire  to  diminish  ?  The  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  White)  might  say  that 
if  they  took  off  the  duties  m>m  coffee, 
sugar,  and  tea  the  working  classes  would 
be  left  almost  untaxed ;  but  though  they 
would  certainly  be  less  taxed  they  would 
not  be  untaxed,  as  was  shown  by  the 
consumption  of  tobacco,  beer,  and  spirits. 
He  did  not  want  any  class  to  be  relieved 
from  its  fair  share  of  taxation ;  but  it  was 
an  unscientific  and  a  senseless  thin^  to 
endeavour  to  get  taxes  by  any  method 
which  crippled  commerce  in  legitimate 
articles.  Some  £6,000,000  or  £7,000,000 
were  still  derived  from  the  tea,  sugar, 
and  coffee  duties.  The  trade  interfered 
with  was  that  with  distant  countries  of 
the  world ;  but  it  was  with  those  distant 
countries  probably  that  the  greatest  in- 
crease of  our  future  trade  would  have 
to  take  place.  The  United  States  and 
Continental  countries  maintained  pro- 
tective duties  against  us,  and  what  was 
more,  they  were  developing  manufactures 
of  their  own.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  machine  makers  of  this  country 
were,  and  had  been  for  some  time,  ex- 
porting at  least  one-half,  and  he  had 
been  told  three-fourths  of  their  ma- 
chinery to  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  thus  we  were  likely  to  become  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  distant  coun- 
tries for  our  trade,  ana  he  wanted  a  re- 
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ductlon  of  expenditure  that  we  might 
have  greater  freedom  of  trade.  There 
were  reasons  why  this  question  of  ex- 
penditure became  more  important  now 
than  in  times  past.  The  Government 
had  offered  to  contribute  to  local  taxa- 
tion, so  that  there  were  charges  coming 
upon  the  public  purse  which  had  never 
been  calcidated  to  come  upon  it,  and 
there  was  the  pressure  upoli  the  people 
from  the  high  price  of  coal,  which,  in 
itself,  was  equal  to  the  whole  amount 
of  the  national  expenditure.  An  election 
would  come  before  very  long,  and  what- 
ever other  question  cropped  up,  this  was 
sure  to  be  very  much  discussed,  and 
there  were  seats  on  that  side  of  the  House 
at  any  rate  which  would  be  lost  or  won 
according  as  the  Government  redeemed 
or  did  not  redeem  the  emphatic  pledges 
which  had  been  given  during  the  last 
canvas.  But  he  would  rather  appeal  to 
the  House  than  to  any  party  within  its 
walls,  and  would  say  that  if  the  House 
would  treat  this  question  seriously,  and 
would  undertake  to  find  some  means 
for  revising  and  controlling  the  public 
expenditure,  it  would  be  entitled  to  a 
yet  higher  degree  of  respect  from  the 
country  than  it  already  enjoyed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  present  rate  of  Public  Expenditure 
is  excessive ;  and  that  this  House  desires  that  it 
should  be  reduced,  with  a  viev  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  public  burthens."  —  {Mr,  Vernon 
Harcottrt.) 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  do  not  intend 
to  follow  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
who  has  made  this  Motion  in  a  speech 
of  great  ability,  extensively  in  the 
figures  which  he  has  laid  before  the 
House.  I  shall  leave  that  task  to  be 
performed  possibly  later  in  the  evening 
by  others,  and  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  who 
is  naturally  more  conversant  with  the 
particulars  of  those  figures.  But  I  wish 
to  state  in  the  first  place  how  I  view 
the  general  principles  laid  down  by  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  and  in  the 
second  place  the  practical  course  which 
the  Government  are  inclined  to  pursue, 
and  to  recommend  the  House  to  adopt 
on  this  Besolution.  As  regards  the 
speech  of  my  hon.  Friend,  he  is  per- 
fectly justified  in  the  principles  of  the 
review  he  has  undertaken,  but  whether 
he  has  been  altogether  just  and  fair  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
that  review  is  another  question.    I  own 
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I  do  not  quite  understand  upon  what 
political  principle  he  has  made  us  re- 
sponsible during  the  whole  of  his  argu- 
ment for  the  operations  and  results  of 
the  last  six  years  of  our  financial  his- 
tory. In  the  principle  of  that  review  he 
is  perfectly  right,  and  also  in  recalling 
to  our  minds,  and  recalling  to  the  mind 
of  the  House  and  the  public,  the  decla- 
rations made  in  1868.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  when  we  go  to  the  country 
again  these  declarations  will  be  recol- 
lected, and  that  by  them,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, we  shall  be  judged.  I  therefore 
have  no  complaint  to  make  to  my  hon. 
jwid  learned  Friend  of  this  view ;  and, 
moreover,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  all 
the  general  principles  he  has  laid  down 
with  regard  to  expenditure  I  heartily 
concur.  But  I  am  almost  disposed  to 
accuse  my  hon.  Friend  the  seconder  of 
the  Motion  of  the  dangerous  laxity  of 
one  part  of  his  speech,  where  he  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  quite  natural  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  should  grow 
with  the  population  of  the  country. 
That  is  a  principle  quite  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  I  own  I  think  it  requires 
careful  limitation,  or  else  conclusions 
might  be  drawn  from  it  at  which  my 
hon.  Friend  would  stand  aghast,  and  of 
which  I  believe  -he  would  be  the  first 
person  to  complain.  I  do  not  now  wish 
to  enter  into  that  portion  of  the  subject 
further  than  to  say  to  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  to  the  seconder  of  the 
Motion,  and  to  the  House  generally^ 
that  in  order  to  make  a  fair  comparison 
between  the  present  time  and  the  year 
1868,  we  shoidd  bear  in  mind  that  tikere 
are  very  important  elements  of  expen- 
diture which  now  weigh  heavily  upon 
us  which  were  not  in  view  at  cdl  during 
all  the  transactions  and  discussions  in 
1868;  nor  were  they  in  existence  in 
1865 — ^that  other  period  chosen  by  my 
hon.  and  learned  IViend  aA  his  standard 
of  comparison.  There  is  an  increase  in 
round  "numbers  of  about  £1,000,000 
upon  the  Education  Vote,  and  that  in- 
crease upon  the  Education  Yote  was  not 
in  view,  any  more  than  it  was  in  exist- 
ence, in  1 868.  There  is  a  charge  in  the 
present  year  of  £820,000  for  ti^e  aboli- 
tion of  Purchase.  That  abolition  of 
Purchase  was  also  not  in  view,  any  more 
than  in  existence,  in  1868.  Ajid  again, 
without  referring  to  the  particulars  or 
fi^pires  of  the  Estimates  which  we  are 
about  to  discuss,  I  am  sure  I  sh^  state 
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the  matter  moderately  wheni  say  that  the 
high  prioesy  to  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  has  referred,  will  add  at  least 
£500,000  to  the  Naval  and  Military 
Estimates  of  the  present  year.  I  do  not 
mean  when  I  say  this  that  these  high 
prices  will  make  that  addition  in  any 
particular  figures,  but  I  believe  the 
Naval  and  Military  Estimates  for  the 
present  year  must  be  taken  to  be  higher 
by  £500,000  than  they  would  have  been 
in  a  normal  state  of  the  market  with 
regard  to  the  prices  of  commodities. 
These  are  only  criticisms  in  passing  on 
the  speech  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  it  is  con- 
sidered in  detail,  we  shall  obtain  perfect 
justice  from  the  House,  and  I  hope  also 
from  the  public.  I  agree  with  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  exercise  a  general  review  as 
well  as  particular  criticism  in  regard  to 
the  financial  proposals  of  the  G-ovem- 
ment,  and  I  also  agree  in  what  has  been 
said  of  the  ever-enduring  and  perma- 
nent necessity,  in  the  interests  of  the 
people,  of  attention  to  the  principles  of 
economy.  Now,  the  fact  of  large  por- 
tions of  the  community  growing  rich, 
and  of  the  increase  of  wages  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  working  classes,  does  not 
absolve  us  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
the  duty  of  paying  attention  to  economy. 
At  the  same  time,  it  evidently  tends  to 
a  certain  extent  to  alter  the  standard. 
Take,  for  example,  another  of  those 
items  of  expenditure  which  did  not 
exist  in  1865.  £500,000  has  been  added 
to  the  pay  of  the  Army.  Now,  I  do 
not  think  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  will  deny  that  that  £500,000 
must  be  taken  to  represent  a  change  in 
the  value  of  labour,  anok  as  far  as  the 
public  service  is  dependent  on  the  value 
of  labour  in  the  labour  market  the 
charge  on  the  public  must  necessarily 
be  liable  to  increase  from  that  cause, 
which  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  prevent.  But 
I  must  speak  chiefly  to  the  mode  which 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  proposes 
to  pursue ;  and  here  we  find  ourselves 

Xin  landed  in  one  of  our  old  discussions 
ut  the  character  of  an  abstract  Be- 
solution.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
proposes  that  we  should  vote 

"  That  the  present  rate  of  Public  Ex^diture 
is  excessive ;  and  that  this  House  desires  that 
it  should  be  reduced,  with  a  view  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  public  burthens." 


My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  dis- 
cujBsed  the  question,  ''  What  is  and  what 
is  not  an  abstract  Besolution?  "  and  he 
haA  said  that  all  the  ^ood  which  is 
usually  effected  in  regard  to  public  eco- 
nomy is  effected  by  abstract  Eesolu- 
tions,  and  that  all  those  who  have  most 
pertinaciously  •  pursued  economy  have 
prosecuted  their  task  by  the  method  of 
abstract  Besolutions.  Well,  Sir,  it  is 
a  little  difficult  to  declare  what  is  the 
sound  and  proper  definition  of  an  ab- 
stract Besolution.  My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  says  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Devonshire 
(Sir  Massey  Lopes)  last  year  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Local  Taxation  was  an  abstract 
Besolution ;  but,  at  any  rate,  that  Mo- 
tion differed  exceedingly  from  the  pre- 
sent Motion  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  because  it  pointed  out  exactly 
what  it  was  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
wanted.  No  one  could  possibly  com- 
plain of  it  for  want  of  demiiteness  as  to 
l^e  object  the  hon.  Baronet  had  in  view. 
I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  an 
abstract  Besolution,  and  I  cannot  at  all 
admit  that  some  of  those  to  which  my 
hon.  Friend  refers  were  in  reality  ab- 
stract Besolutions.  What  I  understand 
to  be  an  abstract  Besolution  is  this  —  a 
Besolution  -which  does  not  carry  within 
it  an  operative  principle  likely  to  pro- 
duce within  a  reasonable  time  practical 
consequences.  Now,  what  I  am  afraid 
of  is  that  when  we  declare  in  general 
terms  that  the  expenditure  is  excessive 
and  that  the  House  desires  it  to  be  re- 
duced, there  is  very  great  risk  that  such 
a  Besolution,  if  it  were  carried,  might 
prove  perfectly  barren  of  results  from 
want  of  particularity  as  to  the  objects 
which  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has 
in  view  or  the  means  by  which  he  in- 
tends to  pursue  them  ?  My  hon.  Friend, 
I  admit,  has  one  very  fair  precedent  to 
which  he  has  pointed — namely,  the  Be- 
solution of  1862,  which  may  be  called 
exceptional.  That  wfiw,  undoubtedly, 
an  expression  of  a  general  character, 
and  it  was  an  expression  which  the 
Government  were  able  to  accede  to. 
It  was  an  expression  which  waA  followed 
by  an  immolate,  though  not  an  instant, 
reduction,  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
public  burdens.  And  here,  perhaps, 
my  hon.  Friend  and  I  might  not  agree 
even  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  ''  im- 
mediate" in  these  matters.  I  should 
say  that  the  Besolution  of  1862  was 
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followed  by  an  immediate  effect,  but  it 
was  an  effect  on  the  next  year's  Esti- 
mates. But  now  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  says  that  he  has  been  very  care- 
ful to  make  this  Motion  to-night — ^that 
is  to  say,  on  the  very  first  night  he 
could  obtain  for  the  purpose  during  the 
present  Session — in  the  hope  that  the 
Besolution  may,  if  carried,  operate  on 
the  Estimates  of  the  present  year. 
These  Estimates  are  at  this  moment  to 
a  very  large  extent  in  type.  Indeed,  I 
am  not  sure  they  are  not  already  struck 
off,  and  I  believe  that  they  have  actu- 
ally been  laid  upon  the  Tabid  of  the 
House,  and  that  they  will  probably  be 
in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members  to-morrow 
or  Thursday.  It  is,  therefore,  I  am 
a&aid,  quite  impossible  to  meet  the 
eager  desire  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Fnend  in  point  of  time.  In  1862,  when 
what  I  caU  an  immediate  effect  was 
produced,  the  state  of  things  was 
evidently  favourable  to  a  declaration  of 
that  kind.  The  Estimates  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  been  largely  swelled 
by  causes  which  were  not  only  entirely 
abnormal  in  themselves,  but  which  had 
ceased  to  operate.  The  alarm  with  re- 
spect to  invasion  from  a  European  coun- 
try, which  was  prevalent  in  the  years 
1859  and  1860,  had  in  1862  practically 
passed  away.  And  what  was  a  still 
more  substantive  and  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance was  that  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  something* like  £7,000,000 
connected  with  the  China  War,  and 
which  had  acted  on  the  Estimates  of  the 
expenditure  of  1860  and  1861,  had  com- 
pletely passed  away.  Therefore,  the 
Government  were  then  in  a  position  in 
which  they  might  accede  to  a  Besolution 
of  that  land  in  the  moral  certainty  of 
being  able  to  carry  it  into  effect — not 
only  with  the  hope,  not  only  with  the 
desire,  not  only  with  the  general  per- 
suasion that  economy  was  practicable, 
but  with  a  pretty  clear  view  in  their 
own  minds  of  such  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion as  would  correspond  to  the  mag^- 
tude  of  such  a  declaration  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  That  was  a  special  case ; 
but  I  must  point  out  to  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend — ^because  it  is  material 
to  a  discussion  of  this  kind — ^that  I  think 
he  is  not  sustained  in  his  doctrine  that  it  is 
-by  Hesolutions  of  this  nature  that  pubHo 
economy  has  been  promoted.  He  has 
quoted  the  respected,  and  I  may  say 
venerated,  name  of  Mr.  Oobden,  saying 
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that  Mr.  Cobden  was  in  the  habit  of 
moving  Besolutions  of  this  kind  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Now,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  deny  that  Mr.  Cobden  did 
move  such  Besolutions,  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  I  know  not  what  results  followed 
from  them.  The  fame  of  Cobden  stands 
so  well  established  that  his  name  can 
bear  this  criticism,  if  criticism  it  be. 
His  arguments  on  the  great  question  of 
the  Com  Law  illuminated  not  only  this 
country  but  the  world,  and  once  for  all, 
for  the  first  time  and  the  last  time,  he 
gave  to  the  arguments  on  that  question 
a  basis  which  could  not  be  shaken. 
Mr.  Cobden,  in  many  other  matters, 
too,  displayed  a  sagacity  such  as  I,  at 
least,  believe  will  cause  future  gene- 
rations to  regard  him  as  a  man  en- 
dowed with  much  of  what  may  be 
called  in  politics  prophetic  instinct. 
But  I  certainly  should  not  quote  his  Be- 
solutions in  Parliament  wim  respect  to 
public  economy  as  having  been  proposi- 
tions on  which  his  future  reputation  will 
rest.  I  think  that  at  one  time,  about 
the  year  1848  or  1850,  Mr.  Cobden 
moved  a  Besolution  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  desirable  to  return  to  the  scale  of 
expenditure  which  prevailed  in  the  year 
1835.  However,  I  am  not  aware  that 
that  Besolution  produced  even  the  slight- 
est result;  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that,  unless  made  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, these  general  declarations 
ought  to  be  avoided.  They  make 
great  promises  in  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  insure  their  fulfilment.  There 
is  another  great  name  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  public  ex- 
penditure which  I  will  quote  against 
my  hon.  andf  learned  Friend,  and  I 
am  sure  we  shall  not  differ  about  the 
public  merits  of  the  man  to  whom  I 
refer — namely,  Mr.  Hume.  I  believe  I 
have  stated  ihe  expectation  I  entertain 
respecting  Mr.  Cobden ;  and  in  like 
manner  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hume  has 
earned  for  himself  an  honourable  and  a 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of  this 
country — not  by  endeavouring  to  pledge 
Parliament  to  abstract  Besolutions  or 
general  declarations  on  the  subject  of 
economy,  but  by  an  indefatigable  and 
unweaned  devotion,  by  the  labour  of  a 
life,  to  obtain  a  complete  mastery  of  aU 
the  details  of  public  expenditure,  and 
by  bracking,  and  I  would  almost  say 
hunting,  the  Minister  in  every  Depart* 
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meni  through  all  these  details  with  a 
knowledge  equal  or  superior  to  his  own. 
In  this  manner  I  do  not  scruple  to  say 
Mr.  Hume  did  more,  not  merely  to  re- 
duce the  public  expenditure  as  a  matter 
of  figures,  but  to  introduce  principles  of 
economy  into  the  management  of  the 
administration  of  public  money,  than  all 
the  men  who  have  lived  in  our  time  put 
together.  This  is  the  kind  of  labour 
wmch,  above  aU  things,  we  want.  I  do 
not  know  whether  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  considering  his  distinguished 
career  in  his  profession,  is  free  to  devote 
himself  to  the  public  service  in  the  same 
way  as  Mr.  Hume  did.  If,  however,  he 
is  free  to  do  so,  I  would  say  to  him — 
"  By  all  means  apply  yourself  to  this 
vocation.  You  will  find  it  extremely 
disagreeable.  You  will  find  that  during 
your  lifetime  very  little  distinction  is  to 
be  gained  in  it,  but  in  the  impartiality 
of  history  and  of  posterity  you  wUl  be 
judged  very  severely  in  the  scales  of 
absolute  justice  as  regards  the  merits  of 
public  men,  and  you  will  then  obtain 
your  reward."  Although  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  think  the  work  of  economy 
is  ended,  or  from  its  nature  in  anyway 
can  be  ended,  yet  my  Colleagues  and 
myself  have  asked  ourselves  what  course 
we  can  safely  recommend  the  House  to 

Eursue.  The  practice  of  Parliament  has 
een,  as  we  sUl  know,  to  review  annu- 
ally the  proposals  of  the  Government  for 
the  year ;  but  over  and  above  that  prac- 
tice it  has  from  time  to  time  thougnt  it 
wise  to  institute  inquiries — inquiries  in 
one  sense  more  particular,  and  in  an- 
other sense  more  comprehensive — ^into 
the  general  course  and  movement  of  the 
pubfio  expenditure.  This  practice  is,  I 
must  say,  a  salutary  one.  It  receives 
ample  countenance  from  the  high  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  in  the  best  and 
most  distinguished  period  of  his  Hfe — 
namely,  that  preceding  the  Revolution- 
ary War  in  the  year  1786 — either  moved 
or  acceded  to  a  Motion  for  appointing 
a  Committee  of  this  House  with  refer- 
ence to  a  review  of  the  course  of  public 
expenditure.  In  1791  the  same  thing 
was  done;  in  1797  that  operation  was 
repeated;  in  1807,  shortly  after  Mr. 
Pitt's  death,  it  again  occurred ;  in  1817, 
shortly  after  the  Peace,  it  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  of  Lord 
Liverpool;  in  1828  the  precedent  was 
followed  by  the  Government  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington — a  (government  which  de- 


serves, perhaps,  as  much  credit  for  eco- 
nomy \mich  it  carried  into  the  affairs  of 
the  country  as  any  modem  Government ; 
and,  again,  for  &e  last  time,  in  1888, 
when  the  present  Lord  Halifax  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  Lord  Russell,  a  similar 
course  was  pursued.  When  Mr.  Pitt 
made  his  proposal  in  1786  the  whole 
scale  of  the  expenditure  of  this  country 
was  very  moderate  indeed ;  and,  in  fact, 
Mr.  Hume  was  in  the  habit  of  referring 
to  this  period  as  the  Golden  Age,  ana 
on  that  occasion  Mr.  Pitt  applied  him- 
self to  this  question,  not,  however,  in  the 
endeavour  to  commit  the  House  autho- 
ritatively to  any  general  recommenda- 
tion on  the  subject.  At  that  time  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  was  fairly 
within  the  possible  diligence  of  a  com- 
mittee, and  the  scope  of  its  labours ; 
but  since  that  time  the  expenditure  has 
increased  between  four  and  five  fold. 
There  are  other  reasons  which  I  think 
make  it  expedient  to  attempt  to  appoint 
a  Committee  which  should  be  charged 
with  the  business  of  covering  this  enor- 
mous expenditure.  The  expenditure  of 
the  country  divides  itself  into  four  great 
heads — ^three  if  we  consider  the  Army 
and  Navy  as  one.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Debt, 
the  second  is  the  expenditure  on  accoimt 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  third 
the  Civil  expenditure.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
Debt  affords  no  scope  whatever  for  the 
labours  of  a  Committee,  unless  it  con- 
sidered the  policy  to  be  pursued — an 
important  subject,  on  which,  of  course, 
under  some  circumstances  a  Committee 
might  be  intrusted  to  make  valuable  re- 
commendations. This,  however,  is  not 
a  matter  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  has  in  view.  The  great  branch 
of  our  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Debt 
maybe  taken  at  between  £26,000,000 
and  £27,000,000.  The  second  great 
branch  of  our  expenditure,  that  for 
the  Army  and  Navy,  comes  to  about 
£24,000,000.  Certainly  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  institute  a  Committee  on  that 
subject,  and  I  will  show  why.  In  the 
considerations  of  the  charge  for  the 
Army  and  Navy,  there  is  always  mixed 
the  question  of  policy  together  with  the 
question  of  expenditure.  Not  only  the 
credit  of  the  Government,  but  also  the 
whole  character  of  the  policy  of  the 
country,  are  attached  to  the  Estimates  of 
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the  year  for  the  Army  and  Navy  in  a 
sense  and  degree  in  which  they  are 
not  attached  to  the  Estimates  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  Revenue  or  for  Civil  pur- 
poses. It  would,  I  think,  be  very  in- 
convenient, not  only  to  the  Government, 
but  to  the  House  itself,  if  the  House 
should  exercise  the  right,  which  it  un- 
doubtedly possesses,  of  appointing  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  expenditure  at  the 
time  when  the  Amy  and  Navy  Esti- 
mates are  just  about  to  be  discussed.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  a  Committee  to 
enter  upon  the  question  of  policy  which 
determines  the  scale  of  the  Estimates, 
for  the  House  itself  is  the  proper  autho- 
rity to  judge  of  that  policy,  upon  which  it 
will  have  to  pronounce  its  opinion  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  weeks.  Again,  as 
regards  the  question  of  expenditure — ^that 
is,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  policy  is 
applied  throughout  the  details  of  the 
expenditure — ^it  will  be  most  inconve- 
nient that  a  Committee  'of  this  House 
shoidd  be  considering  this  subject  at  the 
very  same  time  when  the  House  itself 
must  necessarily  be  also  employed  in 
considering  it.  K  the  House  appoints  a 
Committee  I  hold  it  is  very  desirable,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  give  that  Committee 
a  perfectly  clear  field ;  and  therefore,  if 
it  should  be  proposed  to  refer  Army  and 
Navy  expenditure  to  a  Committee,  that 
would  be  a  matter  to  be  considered  on 
its  own  merits,  and  I  could  give  no 
pledge  at  all  with  respect  to  it ;  it  would 
be  for  the  House  to  exercise  its  judg- 
ment as  to  concurrence  or  non-concur- 
rence ;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  not 
to  come  into  our  view  to-night.  I  now 
come  to  the  question  of  Civil  expendi- 
ture, and  with  respect  to  that  many  rea- 
sons would  recommend  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  sufficient  weight  and 
authority  to  examine  into  the  general 
course  and  amount  of  our  Civil  expendi- 
ture, if  the  House  is  disposed  to  take 
that  course.  The  first  reason  is  its  im- 
mense increase — that  is  to  say,  its  im- 
mense increase  in  a  double  sense-— first  of 
aU,  its  very  large  aggregate  increase;  and 
second,  its  increase  in  relation  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  House.  If  we  go 
back  20,  30,  or  40  years,  we  find  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  House  in  regard 
to  the  Civil  expenditure  was  exercised 
only  with  reference  to  sums  quite  insig- 
nificant. I  think  I  can  recollect  the 
time  when  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates 
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werebetween£l,000,000and£2,000,000, 
and  therefore  presented  a  comparatively 
very  narrow  field.  The  Miscellaneous 
Estimates — what  are  now  called  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  collection  of  Bevenue — 
have  now  reached  a  sum  not  far  short  of 
£7,000,000.  It  is  foolish  to  call  them 
Estimates  for  the  collection  of  the  Beve- 
nue,  since  £2,500,000  is  incurred  in 
carrying  on  the  Postal  and  Telegraph 
Services ;  but  these  are  not  to  be  consi- 
dered so  much  as  organizations  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  as  organizations 
for  the  management  of  two  Departments 
of  public  business  which  it  is  thought 
can  be  better  transacted  for  the  pubKc 
by  the  Gbvemment  than  by  private  indi- 
viduals. Customs  and  Inl^d  Kevenue 
cost  something  more  than  £2,600,000; 
the  Post  Office  takes  rather  more  than 
that ;  and  there  is  a  sum  of  £600,000  or 
£700,000  for  the  Telegraphic  Service, 
making  altogether  the  sum  oi  £6,000,000 
or  £7,000,000.  Of  course,  all  this  is 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  tiie  House  of 
Commons,  and  any  general  recommenda- 
tions or  considerations  which  it  may  be 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
study  with  regard  to  public  economy  are 
applicable  to  these  large  sums  of  money 
just  as  much  as  they  are  to  any  portion 
of  the  public  expenditure.  The  total 
amount  of  Civil  expenditure  is  rapidly 
approaching  to  rivalry  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  with 
that  on  the  Debt  it  has  almost  reached 
£20,000,000,  and  it  is  made  up  in  this 
way : — The  Miscellaneous  Estimates  now 
amount  to  £11,000,000.  We  must  not 
suppose  the  whole  increase  in  them  is 
increase  of  charge.  We  now  introduce 
into  them  a  multitude  of  items  which 
were  formerly  paid  without  appearing 
on  them — payments  which  were  conse- 
quentiy  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  view 
and  observation  of  this  House,  but  which 
now  come  within  it.  In  speaking,  then, 
of  magnitude,  I  speak  not  of  magnitude 
of  taxation,  but  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
many  transactions  which  come  under  the 
view  of  the  House,  and  in  regard  to 
which  the  House  is  responsible.  We 
have  added  items,  including  the  collection 
of  the  Revenue,  and,  I  think,  the  Packet 
Service,  which  must  fully  bring  up  the 
items  to  £7,000,000,  so  that  we  have  a 
total  of  £18,000,000.  Then  again,  in 
roimd  numbers,  we  have  £2,000,000 
charged  on  the  ConsolidatedFund,  which, 
at  least  as  regards  those  on  the  Civil  List, 
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are  remoted  from  our  view  during  the 
life  of  the  Soyereign.  Yet,  (faking 
generallj,  there  is  an  amount  of  nearly 
£20,000,000  of  Civil  expenditure,  with 
reroeot  to  whioh  this  House  is  respon- 
sible. 30  or  40  years  ago  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Treasury  were  light  in- 
deed, compared  with  what  they  are  now. 
At  that  time  it  had  from  £1,000,000  to 
£2,000^000  of  Miscellaneous  Estimates 
for  the  collection  of  Bevenue,  and  of 
course  it  had  a  general  control  with  re- 
spect to  the  Estimates  of  Bevenue,  which 
in  those  days  were  necessarily  smallw 
than  they  are  now.  Since  that  time  not 
only  have  the  amounts  increased,  but 
the  diversity  of  duirges  which  come 
under  the  control  of  tiie  Treasury  has 
enormously  increased  ;  and  while  the 
Treasury  has  had  this  vast  addition  made 
to  its  responsibility  it  has  not  had,  and 
it  could  not  possibly  have  had,  a  cor- 
responding addition  to  its  strength  rela- 
tively to  other  Departments  of  the  Gk>- 
venmient.  The  centred  of  the  Treasury 
is  very  various  in  regard  to  different 
portions  of  expenditure ;  and  I  think  I 
may  say,  for  those  by  whom  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  Treasury  is  now 
managed,  its  control  is  supreme,  or,  at 
all  events,  fiilly  effective,  and  no  Oom- 
mittee  that  examined  the  management 
of  this  branch  of  the  service  would 
have  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
ef  the  Exchequer.  But  this  control 
varies  very  much.  Some  portion  of  the 
expenditure — ^that,  for  instance,  charged 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund — is  entirely 
out  of  the  control  of  the  Treasury,  and 
comes  under  the  review  of  the  House. 
But  besides  the  Consolidated  Fund 
charges,  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
charges  with  respect  to  which  the  con- 
trol of  the  Treasury,  though  it  exists,  is 
less  effective  than  it  is  in  what  I  would 
call  more  happily  situated  branches  of 
the  public  expenditure.  In  many  cases 
the  money  expended  is  under  the  autho- 
rity of  gener^  Acts  of  Parliament.  In 
many  other  cases  other  authorities  re- 
quire to  concur  with  the  Treasury  before 
any  charge  can  be  determined.  The 
duties  of  the  Treasury  are  formidable 
enough  when  those  other  authorities 
whi£  have  to  concur  with  the  Treasury 
are  only  Departments  of  the  Executive. 
But  sometimes  personages  much  more 
formidable  still  than  any  Department  of 
the  Executive  (government  nave  to  be 


considted,  and  sometimes  the  Treasury 
cannot  move  without  the  consent  of  those 
exterior  and  far  more  formidable  per- 
sons. Consequently,  whatever  the  dis- 
position and  intentions  of  the  Treasury 
may  be — and  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
to  have  done  its  duty  in  the  face  of  the 
vast  amount  of  public  expenditure — ^there 
are  necessarily  a  great  number  of  items 
in  respect  of  which  it  is  exceedingly 
desirable,  first  of  all,  that  the  Treasury 
should  be  supported  by,  and  shoidd  re- 
ceive some  assistance  from  this  House 
in  the  discharge  of  its  difficult  duties ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  House  itself 
should  do  justice  to  ifcs^  by  taking  a 
more  complete  and  comprehensive  review 
of  the  Civil  expenditure  of  this  country 
than  can  possibly  be  done  in  the  course 
of  the  annual  Estimates.  But  there  is  a 
broad  distinction  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  House  between  the 
Civil  and  the  Naval  and  Military  expen- 
diture of  the  country.  In  every  Session 
the  House  has  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  Military  and  Naval  expen- 
diture of  the  count^  as  a  whole.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  respective  Ministers  to 
bring  these  Estimates  forward  as  a 
whole,  and  the  House  has  the  opportu- 
nity of  passing  its  judgment  upon  them 
in  that  aspect  as  well  as  pronoimcing 
its  opinion  on  their  details.  But  with 
respect  to  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates 
and  the  Civil  expenditure  there  is  no 
such  opportimity  —  they  can  only  be 
presented  and  considered  in  detail  and 
particularity.  That  being  the  case,  I 
might  go  one  step  farther  and  point  out 
to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  one 
branch  of  that  expenditure  with  respect 
to  which  it  is  most  fitting ;  and  I  should 
be  disposed  to  claim  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friena's  able  assistance,  because  he  not 
only  appears  in  this  House  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  financial  reformer — and  I  do 
not  care  how  much  the  Members  of  that 
class  are  multiplied — but  he  has  else- 
where addressed  himself  to  that  impor- 
tant branch  whioh  forms,  perhaps,  the 
largest  part  of  our  Civil  expenditure.  I 
have  pomted  out  generally  IJiose  branches 
of  the  public  expenditure  in  which  the 
Treasury  have  the  least  degree  of  con- 
trol, and  in  respect  of  which  the  greatest 
results  might  be  expected  to  follow  from 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee;  but 
there  is  one  of  those  branches  in  parti- 
cular to  which  that  observation  applies, 
and  with  reference  to  whioh  we  should 
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hope  for  the  special  assistance  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend — that  is,  the 
branch  of  our  legal  and  judicial  expen- 
diture. Of  that  legal  and  judicial  ex- 
penditure, I  think  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  it  is  the  largest  branch  of 
all  our  Civil  expenditure,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly that  branch  Over  which,  consider- 
ing it  as  a  whole,  the  Treasury  have  the 
smallest  amount  of  control.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this.  A 
very  considerable  portion  of  it  is  still 
charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund — I  be- 
lieve not  less  than  £500,000  or  £600,000 
— [Mr.  Harcoubt  :  £646,000] — and  an- 
other very  large  portion  of  it  is  so  fixed 
under  Acts  of  I^arliament  that,  although 
it  might  be  usefully  placed  imder  the 
review  of  the  House  with  a  view  to 
projective  arrangements,  yet  it  is  prac- 
tically exempted  &om  the  manipudation 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Estimates.  That  field,  if  it  were 
the  only  field,  is  one  on  which  the  labours 
of  the  Committee  might  be  usefully 
employed.  But  I  am  bound  to  make 
another  stipulation  with  respect  to  the 
Committee,  to  which,  I  think  I  shall 
have  no  diMculiy  in  securing  the  assent 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend.  The 
Committee  must  be  appointed  in  the 
right  sense.  The  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  late  years  with  respect  to 

S articular  branches  of  the  public  expen- 
iture,  whatever  its  immediate  object, 
has  not  been  conducive  to  public  eco- 
nomy, but  quite  the  reverse.  That  is 
easily  explained  by  reference  to  the  fact 
that  in  general  me  desire  to  obtain  a 
Committee  has  not  been  suggested  by 
the  economical  considerations  which  have 
moved  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to- 
night, but  rather  by  the  feeling  of  some 
hon.  Members  or  section  of  the  House  who 
thought  that  a  particular  class  of  public 
servants  were  hardly  treated  and  under- 
paid, consequently  a  Committee  has  been 
appointed  to  consider  this  or  that  special 
branch  of  expenditure  with  an  animus 
of  increase.  To  appoint  a  Committee 
to  survey  a  wide  field  of  public  expendi- 
ture with  an  animus  of  increase  would 
be  a  most  formidable  process  in  regard 
to  the  public  interest — a  proposal  to 
which  I  should  be  very  loth  to  accede ; 
but  on  the  last  occasion  when  the  House 
took  a  proceeding  of  this  kind  the  terms 
of  reference  to  the  Committee  effectually 
defined  the  purpose  for  which  the  Com- 
mittee was  appointed — ^the  purpose  was 
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not  to  see  whether  anybody  had  got  a 
grievance,  leaving  anyone  who  thought 
he  had  a  grievance  to  come  and  state  it 
to  the  House — ^the  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  to  see  wheiher  any  and  what 
reductions  could  be  made  in  the  expen- 
diture. The  last  occasion  of  the  kind 
was  in  1848,  and  then  the  Committee 
on  Miscellaneous  expenditure  were  in- 
structed to  report — 

"  "Whether  any  rednctionfl  could,  in  their  opi- 
nion, be  eflfected,  or  any  improvement  made  in 
the  mode  of  submitting  this  branch  of  the  public 
expenditure  to  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment.'* 

These  last  words  had  no  reference  to  the 
present  case,  but  to  the  state  of  the  law 
and  the  practice  at  that  date,  when  a 
large  portion  of  the  expenditure  was 
either  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Crown  or  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  But  if  a  Committee  were  ap- 
pointed in  order  to  lead  the  Motion  of 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  some 
practical  result,  the  proposal  would  be 
that  the  Committee  shoidd  consider 
whether  any  and  what  reductions  could 
be  made  in  the  Civil  expenditure  of  the 
country.  That  is  the  suggestion  I  make. 
The  effect  of  it,  I  think,  would  be  very 
beneficial,  and  there  is  no  matter  in 
which  it  would  be  more  advantageously 
employed  than  in  that  large  branch  of 
expenditure  to  which  I  have  just  ad- 
verted. I  believe  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  own  labours  in  such  a  Com- 
mittee might  be  very  advantageously 
employed.  Having  thus  endeavoured 
to  meet  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  in 
what  I  hope  he  will  consider  no  un- 
friendly spirit,  we  should  be  disposed 
not  to  cast  on  him  the  responsibihty  of 
conducting  the  Conmiittee — as  an  inde- 
pendent Member  we  could  not  ask  that 
of  him — ^but  only  that  he  should  lend 
hi^  aid  so  far  as  in  his  power  to  the 
Government,  who  would,  in  fact,  be 
responsible  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee.  I  will  read  the  terms  of 
the  Motion  which  I  woidd  propose,  and 
they  will  serve  to  embody  and  bring 
home  to  the  hon.  Members  of  the  House 
clearly  the  views  of  the  Government. 
We  do  not  desire  that  the  Committee 
should  be  appointed  absolutely  with 
reference  to  one  branch  of  the  expendi- 
ture, but  that  it  should  be  appointed 
with  special  reference  to  those  branches 
of  the  Civil  expenditure  where  the  ordi- 
nary  system  of  control   through  the 
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Treasury  is  least  effective  and  least 
applicable.    I  would  propose — 

"That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  whether  any  and  what  reductions  can 
be  effected  in  the  expenditure  for  Civil  Services 
(other  than  the  National  Debt  and  the  Civil 
list^,  whether  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund 
or  defrayed  from  Votes  of  Parliament,  with 
special  reference  to  those  branches  thereof  which 
are  not  under  the  direct  or  effectual  control  of 
the  Treasury." 

I  will  not  now  moye  this  as  an  Amend- 
ment. I  would  rather. see  whether  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  is  not  disposed 
to  accept  the  proposal  as  ^  substitute  for 
his  Sesolution ;  but,  if  he  is  not,  I  re- 
serve to  myself  full  liberty  to  place  it 
before  the  House  at  a  later  period. 

Me.  white  said,  he  had  heard  with 
pleasure  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon. 
UenUeman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  on  the  principle  that  half  a 
loaf  was  better  than  no  bread,  he  would 
recommend  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
to  accept  it.  He  must  say  the  assistance 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  woiild 
be  most  efficacious  in  the  Committee, 

7eciaUy  with  reference  to  the  expenses 
Law  and  Justice,  which  during  the 
last  10  years  had  enormously  increased. 
He  found  that  the  annual  charge  for 
Law  and  Justice  had,  during  the  last 
20  years,  augmented  by  £2,500,000. 
That  both  Law  and  Justice  were  dear  at 
the  price  must  be  inferred  when  we  were 
told  by  the  leading  journal  that  our 
faith  in  the  justice  of  our  Common  Law 
had  been  much  shaken  this  very  Term. 
And  as  to  our  Statute  Law,  was  it  not 
notorious  that  it  was  the  standing  butt 
of  sarcasm  for  the  eminent  men  who 
now  presided  in  our  Courts?  Might 
not  the  obscurities,  contradictions,  and 
incoherence  of  recent  Statute  Law  be 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  we  now  had, 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  quite  120 
members  of  the  legal  profession  ?  The 
late  Mr.  Hume  had  done  much  in  the 
cause  of  economy;  but,  at  the  end  of 
his  career,  he  was  not  himself  disposed, 
he  believed,  to  speak  so  highly  as  to 
the  usefulness  of  his  labours  as  they 
had  been  represented  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  that  even- 
ing. For  his  own  part,  he  (Mr.  White) 
had  done  his  utmost  since  he  entered 
the  House  to  cut  down  the  Estimates; 
but  he,  and  those  who  supported  him, 
had  in  that  respect  met  with  no  veiy 
great  success.    As  far  as  he  recollected, 
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during  the  last  17  years  they  had  only 
succeeded  in  stnkine  off  the  salajry  of  a 
traveUing  agent  of  i£e  National  Qalleiy . 
Also  the  cost  of  a  sinecure  office  in  Edin- 
burgh— which  was,  however,  afterwards 
voted — and  they  had  abolished  an  anti- 
quated annual  charge  for  roads  in  the 
Highlands.    Again^  after  exerting  them- 
selves for  many  years,  they  knocked  off 
an  extra  chaplain,  or  a  church  in  the 
Embassy  at  tans.     [Mr.  Gladstone  : 
It  was  a  church,  which  the  country  paid 
for  afterwards.]    Indeed,  they  had  but 
effected  three  or  four  trifling  reductions, 
the  residt  being  that  a  few  hundred 
pounds  only  were  struck  off  the  Esti- 
mates as  the  reward  of  their  persevering 
efforts.    Now,  that  was  a  result  which 
was  by  no  means  encouraging,  and  he 
was  reminded  by  it  of  the  remark  made 
on  a  memorable  occasion  by  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  (Mr.  Stansfeld), 
who  declared  that  he  looked,  when  in 
Committee  of  Supply,  on  the  Estimates 
with  a  feeHng  akin  to  despair.    The 
House,  when  the  Estimates  were  dis- 
cussed, consisted  usually  of  but  a  very 
scanty  number  of  Members ;  and  when, 
as  was  often  the  case,  the  friends  of 
economy  were  able  to  convince   those 
who  were  present  of  the  propriety  of  a 
particular  reduction,  they  found  them- 
selves overwhelmed  by  the  rush  of  other 
hon.   Gentlemen  from  the  dining  and 
smoking  rooms  as  soon  as  the  beU  rang 
for  a  division,  and  the  Government  were 
thus  able  to  have  their  own  way.     Some 
years  ago.  Sir  George  Bowyer  had  made 
a  Motion,  which  he  had  seconded,  to  * 
the  effect  that,  when  Votes  were  taken 
in  Committee  of  Supply,  those  outside 
the  House  should  be  excluded  jfrom  the 
divisions ;  but  that  Motion  had  not  been 
accepted  by  the  House,  and  there  was 
consequently  very  little  encouragement 
to  pursue  the  course, for  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment seemed  to  have  so  great  an 
admiration.    Although  he  had  suggested 
to  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  near  him 
to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  (Mr.  White)  must  add  that  he 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
Estimates  ought  to  be  previously  investi- 
gated by  a  Committee  of  the  House.    In 
the  case  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  Representative  Assemblies 
of  France  and  Italy,  there  were  times 
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when  the  Governments  of  those  countries 
deemed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  refer  ques- 
tions of  policy  and  armaments  to  Select 
Committees,  who  sat  in  secret.  He  saw 
no  reason,  for  instance,  why,  a  few  years 
ago,  when  tmder  the  rule  of  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon  things  looked  me- 
nacme  in  France,  and  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  increase  our  military  and 
nayal  Estimates,  there  could  haye  been 
any  objection  to  take  some  such  course 
as  he  recommended,  for  he  was  sure 
that  a  Committee  composed  eyen  of  hon. 
Members  sitting  below  the  gangway 
would  have  been  glad  to  give  the  Go- 
vernment all  that  they  deemed  to  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  position  of  affairs. 
As  to  our  Civil  Service  Estimates,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  they  had  gone  on 
rapidly  increasing  of  late  years.  Irre- 
spective of  civilians  in  the  military  and 
naval  Departments,  he  found  they  num- 
bered now  43,569,  and  at  an  annual 
cost  exceeding  £8,000,000.  He  (Mr. 
White)  believed  that  important  econo- 
mies might  be  easily  effected  in  the 
Civil  Service  D^artment  without  at  aU 
impairing  its  efficiency.  Speaking  of 
the  higher  ^ades,  or  rather  the  better 
paid  derkships  in  the  Civil  Service,  Th^ 
Quarterly  Review  said — 


"  As  to  the  clerkships  in  some  of  the  public 
offices,  they  have  been  so  multiplied  and  so 
monopolized  by  yoimg  men  of  family  and  con- 
nection as  to  constitute  a  new  description  of 
aristocracy.' 


»» 


The  time  had  arrived,  too,  in  his  opi- 
nion, when  we  should  consider  seriously 
the  amount  which  we  had  to  pay  for 
our  Colonies.  At  present  we  paid  fully 
£1,000,000,  he  beheved,  more  than  we 
ought  to  pay  towards  the  Civil,  Military, 
and  Naval  Services  of  flourishing  sefr- 
goveming  colonies,  such  as  Australia, 
Canada,  and  the  Cape.  Indeed,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  could  hardly  fail  to  support 
him  in  that  view,  for  when  examined 
some  years  ago  before  a  Committee  of 
that  House  on  Colonial  Militanr  Expen- 
diture, he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  said  that  no 
community  which  was  not  permanently 
charged  with  its  own  defence  was  a  real 
community,  and  that  the  |burdens  and 
privileges  of  fireedom  were  inseparably 
associated.  To  show  how  economies 
might  be  effected  in  other  respects,  he 
found  to  his  great  surprise  that  now 

Mr,  White 


there  were  no  copying  presses  in  many 
of  the  departments,  and  that  a  vast 
amount  oi  unnecessary  expense  was  in 
consequence  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  very  trifling  duties.  If  the  Committee 
about  to  be  appointed  would  only  take 
the  evidence  oi  some  Prussian  official, 
they  would  learn  that  work  of  the  kind 
was  done  in  Prussia  at  a  quarter  the 
cost,  and  better  done  than  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
by  the  utilization  of  the  time  of  Custom 
House  officers — ^now  ' '  eating  their  heads 
off"  in  idleness — in  many  of  our  outports 
to  collect  the  Inland  Bevenue,  there  was 
a  wide  field  for  economy.  On  Mr.  Hors- 
faU's  Committee,  which  sat  some  years 
ago,  much  evidence  was  given  as  to  the 
facility,  economy,  and  expediency  of  a 
consolidation  of  the  Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue  Departments.  The  proposed 
plan  might  be  briefly  described  as  in- 
volving the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
departments  under  one  management,  a 
fusion  of  their  subordinate  branches  in 
all  cases  where  the  duties  performed 
were  analogous  to  each  other,  the  aboli- 
tion of  aU  unnecessary  offices,  and  a 
simplification  of  the  system  so  as  to 
make  it  intelligible  and  less  onerous  to 
the  public  generally.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  state  of  things  which  existed  in 
many  of  our  outports,  he  might  state 
that  it  appeared  m>m  a  Return  he  (Mr. 
White)  moved  for  in  1870,  that  the 
gross  amount  of  Customs  duties  received 
at,  as  against  the  total  cost  of,  certain 
stations  was  as  follows: — Skibbereen, 
gross  amount  received,  £402 ;  total  cost 
of  establishment,  £757 ;  Westport,  re- 
ceived £503,  cost  £376;  Campoeltown, 
received  £2,  cost  £369 ;  Lerwick,  re- 
ceived £17,  cost  £594 ;  Aberystwith, 
received  nil,  cost  £805;  Cardigan,  re- 
ceived nil,  cost  £432;  Wells,  received 
£2,  cost  £464;  Maldon,  received  nil, 
cost  £844.  Not  to  be  invidious,  he  had 
selected  two  ports  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  respectively.  In 
conclusion,  he  earnestly  recommended 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Government 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  cost  of  the  Civil  Service, 
because  he  believed  much  g^ood  would 
result  £x>m  its  investigations. 

Mb.  SCLATER-BOOTH  wished  to 
make  an  observation  respecting  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester   (Mr.  Jacob   Bright),   and 
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which  was  one  that  was  often  heard  in 
that  House — namely,  that  the  only  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  was  by  a  Besolution  of  this  kind, 
and  not  by  challenging  the  Estimates. 
While  folly  admitting  the  difficulty  of 
effecting  any  actual  reduction  in  the 
amoimt  of  the  Estimates  when  they  were 
imder  discussion,  he  thought  the  practice 
of  challenging  them  wnen  before  the 
House  was  a  most  wholesome  one,  and 
one  that  was  calcidated  to  keep  down 
the  general  expenditure  and  keep  the 
Departments  in  order.  The  fear  of  being 
cross-questioned  in  respect  of  the  Esti- 
mates was  a  most  powerful  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  in  dealing 
with  the  various  Departments.  The  Qo- 
yemment  had  made  an  appeal  ad  miseri- 
cordiam  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford ;  and  they  suggested  to  him 
that  he  should  accept  the  appointment 
of  this  Committee  on  the  Ciyil  Service 
Estimates  in  place  of  pressing  forward 
his  Besolution.  Such  a  Committee  might 
certainly  be  of  much  value,  but  only  if 
it  were  appointed  imder  two  conditions. 
For  such  a  Committee  to  be  of  the 
slightest  use  it  must  not  only  be  initiated 
but  it  must  also  be  directed  by  the  whole 
force  and  power  of  the  Government.  If 
the  Government  would  point  out  the 
weak  places  in  the  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates the  Committee  might  strengthen 
their  hands  most  materially  and  much 
good  would  residt.  Another  condition 
of  equal  importance  was  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  not  traverse  over  the  whole 
of  the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  but 
apply  itself  to  something  practical,  and 
shoidd  not  spend  too  much  time  over  its 
investigations.  The  effect  of  a  Com- 
mittee which  prolonged  its  labours  over 
several  Sessions  and  heaped  volimies  on 
the  Table  of  the  House,  was — instead  of 
being  useful — -to  bring  Committees  of 
this  kind  into  contempt.  He  therefore 
trusted  that  if  the  appointment  of  this 
Committee  were  to  be  sanctioned  its  in- 
quiries would  be  begun  at  once,  and  be 
conducted  with  activity  to  an  early  and 
speedy  issue.  If  these  two  conditions 
were  kept  in  view,  he  should  be  very 
glad  of  me  appointment  of  the  Commit- 
tee, although  the  investigations  of  the 
Committee  which  had  sat  15  years  ago 
to  consider  this  subiect  had  not  residted 
in  many  economies  being  effected  in  the 
public  service.  He  did  not  know  in  what 
light  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 


Oxford  woidd  view  the  matter ;  but  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  that  either  his  speech 
or  his  arguments  had  been  met  by  the 
proposal  of  the  Government ;  because  by 
far  the  most  effective  part  of  his  speech 
was  that  which  related  to  the  excessive 
increase  in  the  Army  Estimates  during 
the  past  three  years.  It  did  not  seem 
to  him  that  either  the  condition  of  the 
country  or  the  requirements  of  the  ser- 
vice could  justify  an  expenditure  upon 
the  Army  of  £14,800,000  in  time  of 
peace,  especially  as  the  motive  which 
induced  the  House  two  years  and  a-half 
ago  to  assent  to  an  increased  Army  ex- 
penditure was  of  such  a  transitory  cha- 
racter that  before  Parliament  met  again 
it  had  entirely  passed  away,  and  also 
when  it  was  recollected  that  sum  was 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  abolition  of 
Purchase  and  of  the  expenses  attendant 
upon  the  localization  of  the  forces.  Under 
these  circumstances,  unless  he  heard 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary for  War  a  statement,  in  antici- 
pation of  his  speech  to  be  delivered  on 
Monday  next,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  propose  a  large  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  the  Army  Estimates  for 
the  ensuing  year,  it  would  not  seem  to 
him  that  a  satisfactory  answer  had  been 
given,  and  he  should  scarcely  know  how 
to  vote  in  the  event  of  this  Resolution 
being  pressed  to  a  division.  He  might 
add  that  he  regretted  he  had  not  followed 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
(Mr.  Henley)  into  the  lobby  last  year 
when,  on  the  Army  Estimates  being 
challenged  by  an  hon.  Member  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  his  inability 
to  support  them  in  their  swollen  condi- 
tion. In  his  opinion,  if  the  present  Go- 
vernment had  failed — ^which  he  thought 
they  had — to  redeem  the  pledges  they 
gave  in  1868  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
ture, it  might  partly  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  commenced  their 
economies  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
service.  They  had  dealt  very  severely 
—  he  might  almost  say  cruelly — with 
writers  and  clerks,  and  had  disesta- 
blished a  great  nimiber  of  petty  officers 
whose  grievances  had  since  found  ex- 
pression in  the  public  Press ;  but  yet  the 
Government  had  not  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing the  large  and  important  reductions 
which  had  been  looked  for  at  their  hands. 
The  power  of  the  Government  in  regard 
to  such  petty  matters  as  he  had  men- 
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tioned  was  sufficient ;  and  he  trusted  that 
if  this  Committee  were  to  be  appointed, 
it  would  direct  its  attention  to  the  dis- 
covery of  means  of  bringing  under  the 
control  of  the  Government,  and  so  indi- 
rectly under  the  control  of  the  House, 
those  officers  of  the  Civil  Service  who 
now  were  independent  of  it.  He  coidd 
assure  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Oxford  that  hon.  Members  who  sat  on 
the  Opposition  Benches  were  by  no 
means  so  indifferent  as  he  supposed  to 
questions  affecting  the  national  expen- 
diture. 

Mb.  AUBERON  HERBERT  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  the  right  hon. 
uentiieman  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
should  have  quoted  Mr.  Hume  as  an 
authority  in  favour  of  expenditure  aj?ainst 
Mr.  Cobden  as  an  authority  in  fevour 
of  economy ;  and  he  begged  to  remind 
the   right   hon.    Gentleman   that   men 
like  Mr.  Himie  did  not  start  up  in  that 
House  every  day.    He  was  glad  the  Go- 
vernment were  prepared  to  take  some 
steps  towards  economy ;  but  he  had  some 
misgivings  about  the    appointment  of 
this  Committee,  because  the  object  of 
bringing  forward  this  abstract  Resolu- 
tion was  to  force  upon  the  Government 
the  fact  of  their  responsibility  in  this 
matter.   It  was  impossible  for  individual 
Members  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  coimtry.    It  was  not  a 
question  of  details  which  had  to  be  con- 
sidered, nor  of  effecting  a  reduction  in 
this  or  that  item,  but  of  large  reorgan- 
izations in  great  Departments,  for  which 
the  Government  were  responsible.  Ame- 
rica for  years  had  been  not  simply  pay- 
ing* her  way,  but,  to  a  great  extent,  re- 
ducing her  Debt.    "We  had  been  going 
in  an  exactly  opposite  direction.  He  was 
certain  that  the  country  would,  in  a  short 
time,  insist  that  the  Army  should  not 
be  allowed  to  continue  on  its  present 
footing.    He  believed  it  to  be  the  most 
expensive  institution  which  this  country 
had  ever  set  up,  and  that  it  was  utterly 
untrustworthy  and  utterly  unsound  as 
regarded  the  very  end  for  which  it  was 
created  and  maintained ;  and  he  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  for  War  expected 
to  maintain  the  present  system  of  recruit- 
ing when  wages  were  increasing  in  this 
country.    We  had  had  rather  startling 
accounts  lately  in  the  newn)apers  of  men 
who  were  so  anxious  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice that  they  committed  crimes  in  order 

Mr,  Sclater-Booth 


to  get  rid  of  it.     Was  that  healthy? 
Did  it  give  us  confidence  in  the  Army  ? 
A  rational  plan  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
this  matter.    Let  5,000  men,  thoroughly 
intelligent  and  thoroughly  respectable, 
be  taken  as  our  standing  Army — ^let  them 
be  scattered  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try to  teach  and  to  train  others.    That 
should  be  the  function  of  our  standing 
Army,  and  he  thought  it  would  yield 
much  better  fruit  than  our  present  sys- 
tem, and  be  much  more  trustworthy. 
But  the  evil  of  existing  arrangements 
would  not  be  removed  until  business 
men,  accustomed  to  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness in  centres  of  commerce,  examined 
the  management  of  the  Public  Depart- 
ments. As  to  the  great  Government  De- 
partments, in  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken  said   that    over 
43,000  clerks  were  employed,  he  be- 
lieved the  work  in  those  Departments 
was  done  in  a  most  extravagant  manner. 
It  was  said  that  a  gentleman  the  other 
day  offered  to  work  one  of  these  Depart- 
ments at  a  cost  less  than   a  third  of 
what  it  at  present  costs  the  country.  He 
(Mr.  Auberon  Herbert)  mentioned  that 
circumstance  to  one  oi  the  permanent 
heads  of  another  of  these  Departments, 
and  he  said  that  if  he  were  allowed  he 
would  undertake  to  work  his  Department 
at  a  third  of  what  it  now  cost.  He  thought 
there  was  a  great  quantity  of  work  in 
public  offices  which  might  f turly  be  given 
to  women.   A  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  wasted  in  a  number  of  Returns  and 
and  blue  books  which  were  printed  for 
hon.  Members.    It  was  notorious  that 
every  hon.  Member  of  the  House  in  the 
course  of  a  Session  got  three  or  four  circu- 
lars from  different  dealersin  the  City  offer- 
ing to  buy  blue  books  and  pay  for  them 
so  much  per  cwt  as  waste  paper.    Was 
that  a  creditaUe  statement?    Did  any 
hon.  Member  read  a  50th  part  of  the 
blue  books  which  were   distributed  to 
him  ?    It  was  only  a  small  reform ;  but 
he  would  venture  to  suggest  that  those 
blue  books  should  be  given  only  to  those 
hon.  Members  who  took  the  trouble  of 
applying  for  them.    It  woidd  be  well  if 
the  Government  resisted  Motions  for  ex- 
pensive Returns.    He  hoped  also  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  would  be  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  subject  of  abolition 
of  pensions,  for  there  was  no  reason  for 
relieving  Government  servants  from  the 
prudential  responsibility  which  fell  upon 
other  members  of  the  community.    In 
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this  ootmtry  there  was  a  growing  dis- 
satisfaction in  that  matter.  It  was  asked, 
witfi  great  fairness,  why  should  every 
clerk  employed  in  a  public  Department 
receiye  his  pension  wmle  no  pension  was 
given  to  the  men  employed  m  the  dock- 
yards ?  He  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
?ublic  benefit  if  pensions  were  abolished, 
'he  moral  effect  of  pensions,  he  believed, 
was  not  good.  He  shared  strongly  the 
opinion  of  those  hon.  Members  who  be-* 
lieved  that  the  Customs  of  this  country 
was  an  extravagant  method  of  raising 
revenue.  It  was  said  that  for  every  2a. 
we  raised  through  the  Customs  we  had 
in  reality  to  pay  Sd,  He  believed  it 
was  impossible  to  over-rate  the  advan- 
tages of  the  additional  stimulus  which 
would  be  given  to  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  every  kind  if  this  country  were 
made  a  free  port  to  the  world  in  every 
respect.  In  his  opinion,  there  was  no 
country  which  at  the  present  moment 
could  trust  itself  without  great  reserve 
in  the  hands  of  a  lar^e  body  of  officials. 
Honesty,  as  reffwded  dealings  in  money, 
was  not  one  of  ttie  virtues  which  flourished 
now  in  the  world.  It  did  not  prevail  in 
this  country,  nor  yet  in  America.  If 
there  was  one  country  in  which  he  should 
have  looked  for  honesiy  in  this  rei^ect,' 
it  was  Prussia ;  but  he  heard  that  very 
disagreeable  disclosures  were  about  to 
be  made  in  that  country  also.  The 
Prime  Minister  once  said  that  the  eco- 
nomy of  a  country  was  not  simply  the 
saving  of  so  much  money,  but  it  was  the 
measure  of  the  morality  in  that  country. 
Eigid  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  the  great  safeguardagainst 
the  growth  of  corruption,  and  it  was  also 
the  one  weapon  in  tne  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment for  resisting  the  plausible  pro- 
jects which  might  otherwise  be  forced 
upon  it,  and  for  teaching  the  nation  to 
rely  upon  its  own  resources  and  every  class 
to  look  after  its  own  interests.  It  was 
our  bounden  duty  to  abstain  horn  ex- 
jpenses  which  were  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  it  was  only  by  presenting  a 
rigid  and  unswerving  temper  in  deahng 
with  the  administration  of  the  public 
money  that  we  could  make  a  right  use 
of  our  revenues  and  preserve  a  right  re- 
gard for  the  interests  involved.  He  did 
not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
Government  in  this  matter.  The  great 
measures  they  had  imdertaken  during 
the  last  few  Sessions  had,  no  doubt,  pre- 
vented them  from  turning  their  atten- 


tion fully  to  this  matter ;  but  he  must 
remind  them  that  pledges  were  given 
which  had  not  been  reaeemed;  that  a 
lesson  of  economy  was  preached  which 
had  not  been  practised,  and  that  some 
might  feel  the  force  of  the  words— 

"Sedillos 
Expectata  seges  vanis  elusit  aristis.*' 

Mb.  MACFIE  said,  he  could  not  agree 
that  the  Government  had  been  remiss  in 
the  fulfilment  of  those  economical  pledges 
by  which  they  came  into  power.  Indeed, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  tlie  offer  which 
had  been  made  to-night  by  the  Prime 
Minister  ought  to  satisfy  the  country 
that  that  rifht  hon.  Gen^enian's  long^ 
mgs  for  economy  were  as  great  as  ever 
they  were,  and  that  if  the  reductions 
had  not  been  so  great  as  expected,  it 
was  because  the  stars  had  been  fighting 
against  the  Liberal  party  and  the  econo- 
mists in  this  House.  He  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  feeling  throughout 
the  country  was  that  economy  shoiild  be 
practised ;  but  it  should  be  economy  in 
the  right  sense  of  the  word.  Beductions 
were  not  always  productive  of  economy. 
What  the  country  wanted  was  to  get 
value  for  its  money,  and  if  they  had  to 
expend  largely,  it  had  only  to  be  clearly 
shown  that  the  expenditiire  was  neces- 
sary and  value  had  been  returned  for 
the  money.  The  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  one  which  he  thought  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Harcourt) 
would  do  well  to  accept.  Some  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  mentioned  certain  De- 
partments in  which  they  thought  eco- 
nomy might  be  practised.  Might  he 
mention  one  or  two  others  ?  During  the 
Becess  he  heard — and  he  believed  the 
country  heard  with  something  like  hor- 
ror— the  statement  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Baxter)  of 
serious  charges  against  certedn  gentle- 
men employed  by  the  Government.  He 
(Mr.  Macfie)  had  not  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  charges  were  justified 
in  the  particular  cases  to  which  they  re- 
lated ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  great  rea- 
diness to  believe  that  the  charges  might 
be  true.  He  knew  from  commercial 
experience,  and  on  ditSy  that  bribery, 
douoeure,  or  jobbery  did  take  place  to  tho 
detriment  of  the  public  service  and  to 
the  decrease  of  the  revenue.  One  prin- 
ciple ought  therefore  to  be  adopted, 
which  was  that  in  our  financial  arrange- 
ments Ho  person  in  the  employ  or  service 
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of  tlie  Qovemment  should  receive  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  any  advantage  from 
the  magnitude  of  contracts,  or  in  fact 
from  contracts  at  all.  Another  source 
of  economy  would  be  the  consolidation 
of  the  Customs  and  Excise.  He  did  not 
believe  that  Custom  Houses  were  not  of 
great  use  because  their  receipts  were 
small.  Custom  Houses  at  small  ports 
acted  as  guards  to  see  that  nothing  was 
imported  without  paying  duty,  and  af- 
forded people  engaged  in  business  faci- 
lities to  which  they  were  entitled.  An- 
other small  matter  of  economy  was  sug- 
gested by  a  Return  granted  on  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh (Mr.  McLaren),  from  which  it 
appeared  that  some  £2,000,000  were 
spent  in  a  most  promiscuous  and  doubt- 
ful way  in  Ireland;  whereas  Scotland 
got  a  very  small  sum.  He  did  not  ask 
that  Scotland  should  get  more  ;  but  he 
considered  that  the  two  countries  should 
be  placed  on  a  fairer  footing  as  to  hos- 
pitals, and  the  other  items  specified  in  the 
Betum.  Then  there  was  the  question  of 
the  Colonies  contributing  to  the  Imperial 
burdens.  He  believed  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  do  so.  As  to  the  Army  and 
Navy,  he  thought  they  might  have  come 
tmder  the  review  of  a  Committee.  He 
had  recently  been  among  his  numerous 
constituency  in  Scotland,  and  he  found 
that  the  feeling  was  that  there  should  be 
no  niggardly  economy  as  to  the  defences 
of  the  country,  but  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  should  be  kept  up  in  a  manner  to 
protect  us,  and  repel  any  attempt  at  in- 
vasion. This  was  the  feeling  of  most  of 
the  gentlemen  in  Scotland  with  whom  he 
had  come  in  contact.  He  was  very  glad 
the  Government  had  proposed  to  appoint 
a  Conmiittee,  and  he  trusted  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Harcourt) 
would  accept  the  Amendment. 

Mk.  G.  BENTINCK,  alluding  to  the 
thin  state  of  the  House,  regretted  that 
gastronomic  instincts  should  have  so  far 
triumphed  when  a  subject  of  such  vast 
importance  was  under  discussion.  He 
had  listened  with  great  attention  and 
interest  to  this  debate.  The  question  was 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  this  country, 
and  having  regard  to  our  increasing  ex- 
penditure and  also  ourincreasingpovertv, 
a  subject  of  greater  importance  could 
not  be  submitted  to  the  House.  Though 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Harcourt)  had  made  an  able  and  in- 
genious speech,  he  did  not  properly  meet 

Mr.  Macfie 


the  issue  of  the  question  he  himself  had 
raised.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
quoted  promises  of  successive  Gt)vem- 
ments  in  favour  of  economy,  which  had 
not  been  carried  out.  Well,  after  all 
his  experience  in  this  matter,  was  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  prepared  to 
pin  his  faith  to  the  pledges  wmch  Go- 
vernment might  give  ?  K  so,  he  woidd 
show  an  amount  of  faith,  it  might  be  even 
said  of  credulity,  which  was  surprising. 
He  (Mr.  Bentinck)  wished  to  speak  wim 
all  respect  of  the  consistency  of  hon. 
Members  opposite  below  the  gangway; 
but  he  could  not  forget  that  their  policy 
had  always  been  to  lay  the  most  ob- 
noxious burdens  upon  the  land,  and  that 
was  a  policy  to  which  he  could  not  agree. 
The  Besolution  pledged  the  House  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  impossible.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  fully 
admitted  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  labour 
and  of  materials,  and  he  had  amused  the 
House  when  he  spoke  of  paying  for  arbi- 
tration and  yet  maintaining  armaments 
to  fight  the  whole  world.  He  woidd  agree 
with  anything  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman might  say  as  to  the  absurdity  of 
paying  for  arbitration ;  but  so  far  from 
our  having  at  this  moment  armaments 
with  which  we  could  cope  with  the  whole 
world,  it  was  a  moot  question  among 
those  most  conversant  with  the  subject 
whether  we  possessed  even  the  means  of 
home  defence.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  talked  of  people  with 
limited  incomes,  and  the  labouring 
classes  feeling  so  painfully  the  weight  of 
taxation.  No  doubt  taxation  did  press 
very  heavily  on  those  classes;  but  it 
pressed  with  undue  weight,  too,  on  real 
property.  But  why  did  not  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  deal  frankly 
with  the  question  at  once  ?  The  whole 
evil  against  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  complained  was  found  in  the 
unfair  incidence  of  taxation.  It  was 
true  that  many  felt  the  weight  of  tax- 
ation now,  because  no  Gt)vemment  for^ 
years  past  had  dared  to  grapple  with^ 
the  question,  and  because  a  great  deal 
of  the  property  of  the  country  escaped 
taxation  altogether.  If  they  allowed 
the  enormous  amount  of  property  en- 
gaged in  commercial  enterprises  en- 
tirely to  escape  taxation,  and  in  no  way 
to  contribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
State  or  the  requirements  of  the  oountry, 
taxation  would  undoubtedly  press  heavily 
on  certain  classes  of  the  public.    The 
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hon.  and  learned  Qentleman  would  have 
done  much  better  service  to  the  country 
if  instead  of  objecting  to  the  expenditure, 
he  had  shown  how  it  was  to  be  met,  or 
rather  how  the  present  onerous  burden 
on  one  class  might  be  fairly  distributed. 
He  hoped  that  at  the  proper  time  the 
question  would  be  raised  in  a  shape  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  it  was  put  for- 
ward now,  as  it  had  been  discussed  in  a 
tone  which  must  mislead  both  the  House 
and  the  country.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  must  know  that  the  expen- 
diture could  not  be  reduced.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  shook  his  head. 
Would  he  rise  in  his  place  and  tell  the 
House  ihat  the  Army  and  Navy  of  this 
country  were  really  in  excess  of  their 
requirements  ?  If  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  prepared  to  do  that,  he  would 
listen  to  the  statement  with  equal  re- 
gret and  astonishment.  It  was  admit- 
ted by  hon.  Members  sitting  round  that 
we  ought  to  have  the  means  of  de- 
fending ourselves.  We  had  heard  of 
"  bloated  armaments,"  but  our  arma- 
ments were  certainly  not  bloated;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  point.  The  right  hon. 
(Gentleman  (Mr.  Gardwell)  had  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  but  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  that  harmonious 
blencung  of  our  different  forces  which  he 
promised,  and  it  was  now  stated  that 
nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory 
than  me  position  in  which  our  Army 
stood.  But  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  still  maintained  that  our  arma- 
ments were  excessive,  let  him,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  asked,  point  out  where 
he  would  make  the  reduction. 

Geneeal  Sm  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
said,  he  was  of  opinion  that  no  more  im- 
portant subject  than  that  under  discussion 
could  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  An  impression  prevailed 
among  the  people  of  the  country  that 
the  national  expenditure  was  excessive, 
and  that  considerable  reduction  might 
be  effected  without  at  all  impairing  the 
services.  When  he  saw  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
on  the  Paper,  he  expected  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  yielded  to  a  pro- 
posal that  the  entire  expenditure  of  the 
country  should  be  inquired  into ;  and  he 
therefore  could  not  but  regret  that  the 
inquiry  which  was  promised  would  not 
enibrace  t^ose  two  great  branches  of  the 
national  service — ^the  Army  and  the  Navy 


— as  he  thought  that  a  considerable  re« 
duction  might  be  effected  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  expenditure.  It  was,  of  course, 
the  duty  of  a  Qt)vemment  to  decide  upon 
their  policy  and  to  maintain  it ;  but  tiiat 
Her  Majesty's  Government  might  do, 
and  yet  consent  to  the  question,  whether 
economy  might  not  be  effected  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  being  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. If  it  were,  he  could  not  but 
think  that  considerable  reductions  might 
be  made.  The  great  reforms  which  the 
right  hon.  Genfleman  the  Member  for 
Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers)  had  effected 
in  the  Navy,  and  which  he  regarded 
with  admiration,  might  well  be  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry ;  and  he  was  sanguine 
that  a  considerable  reduction  might  have 
been  made  in  the  military  expenditure 
also.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department  had  also 
made  great  efforts  to  Keep  down  expen- 
diture ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  had  been 
to  a  great  extent  frustrated  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  purchase  system.  Never- 
theless, he  might  still  have  been  aided 
by  an  inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee.  He 
believed  it  woidd  be  made  apparent  on 
inquiry  that,  notwithstanding  the  high 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  supplies,  the  cost 
of  our  Army  might  be  greatly  reduced. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman's  efforts  would 
be  much  aided  if  it  were  ascertained 
whether  the  organization  of  the  Army 
could  not  be  altered  with  advantage, 
and  whether  an  alteration  might  not  be 
made  in  the  military  staff  maintained 
for  the  Army.  He  ventured  to  hoj^e 
that  .the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  who  had  done 
such  great  things  for  the  country  in  his 
financial  arrangements,  woidd  extend  the 
inquiry  of  the  Select  Committee  to  the 
present  expenditure  involved  in  the  main- 
tenance or  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and 
to  the  whole  national  expenditure.  They 
could  not  be  blind  to  the  great  danger 
to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the  country,  which  arose  from  the  present 
high  prices  of  coal  and  iron.  Should 
those  rates  continue,  they  must  eicpect  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  income 
of  the  country.  This  should  be  met  by 
a  diminution  of  expenditure,  and  he 
believed  that  hon.  Members  who  did 
not  aid  in  the  effort  to  secure  economy 
and  retrenchment  would,  when  they 
sought  re-election  at  the  hands  of  their 
constituents,  be  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. 
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Mb.  HENLET  said,  he  was  one  of 
those  who  believed  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  country  was  excessive;  and  for 
this  reason  —  that  in  20  years  it  had 
about  doubled.    He  could  see  no  good 
reason  for  that  fact;  therefore  he  was 
glad  that  the  subject  had  been  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  House.    K  they 
deducted  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
revenue  and  other  matters  which  were 
paid  out  of  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
country  20  years  ago,  they  would  find  the 
present  expenditure  about  £65,000,000  ; 
while20yearsagoitwasonly£50,000,000; 
and  if   they  deducted  from  that  sum 
£35,000,000,  the  amount  of  the  debt 
and  other  fixed  charges  which  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  change  in  the  value 
of  money,  there  remained  £15,000,000 
which  they  had  to  deal  with  at  that 
period.     Now  they  had  just  £30,000,000 
to  deal  with —.  deducting  £35,000,000 
from  £65,000)000 — because  the  charge 
for  the  public  debt  was  pretty  much  now 
what  it  was  20  years  ago.     For  his  part, 
he  could  see  no  good  reason  why  they 
were  now  spending  £15,000,000  more 
than  they  were  20  years  ago.     The  course 
which  the  Government  proposed  to  take 
seemed  to  him  a  somewhat  strange  one. 
To  use  a  common  phrase,  *'they  con- 
fessed and  avoided."     They  adbnitted 
that  something  wanted  looking  into,  and 
the  way  they  proposed  to  look  into  it 
was  to  shift  from  themselves  for  a  time 
— no  man  could  tell  how  long  or  how 
short — all  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
They  did  more ;  they  shifted  from  the 
House  of  Commons  all  responsibility, 
because,  of  course,  if  any  question  as  to 
expenditure  came  to  be  discussed,  the 
cry  would  always  be,  '*0h,  that  is  for 
the  Committee ! "    That  was  one  way  of- 
getting  rid  of  a  troublesome  thing ;  but 
there  might  be  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  was  constitutional  or  not. 
He  was    glad    the  subject    had    been 
brought  forward  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was   prosperous.      Englishmen 
when  they  had  money  in  their  pockets 
were  very  careless  what  they  paid ;  but 
a  different  state  of  things  might  arise, 
and  then  they  might  witness  very  serious 
dissatisfaction  in  the  country,  if  an  ex- 
cessive expenditure  continued  to  go  on. 
Were  they  getting  sixpennyworth  for 
every  sixpence  they  spent  ?    He  did  not 
think,  from  what  had  passed  during  the 
last  few  years,  that  any  man  oould  say 
that   the  great  establishments  of  the 


country  were  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
They  had  constantly  had  venr  awkward 
disputes,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  on  the 
subject,   and  not  nnfrequently  matters 
had  taken  place  in  that  House  which 
could  not  but  lead  one  to  think  that  our 
establishments  were  not  in  a  very  en- 
viable state ;    and,  if  that  were  so,  it 
made  our  excessive  or  large  expenditure, 
whichever  it  might  be,  still  less  satis- 
factory.    Jt  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  there  was  a  growing  impatience  of 
tcucation  in  respect  of  a  very  considerable 
element  of  our  revenue.    Those  who  like 
himself  could  recollect  the  year  1815, 
knew    that     when    the    pinch     came 
£15,000,000    of   revenue    was    struck 
off  at  one  blow.     The  Government  of 
the  day  declared  they  could  not  do  with- 
out it  ;  but  somehow  they  did  do  with- 
out it.     He  hoped  they  should  not  have 
any  such  pressure  on  the  country  as 
existed  at  that  time  through  the  war ; 
but  certainly,  without  any  such  pres- 
sure, there  was  an  unpleasant  feeling 
growing  up  about  that  same  tax,  which 
made  people  then  say,  *'I  will  pay  no 
more."    That  feeling  was  growing  up 
and  strongly  in  many  directions  in  refer- 
ence to  that  very  tax.    What  course  the 
House  would  take  in  reference  to  it  he 
knew  not ;  but  this  he  knew — that  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  done  good 
service  in  bringing  the  subject  of  na- 
tional expenditure  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House ;  because,  if  they  once 
got  into  a  quiet  habit  of  excessive  ex- 
penditure, they  might  depend  upon  it  that 
the  day  would  come  when  the  reckon- 
ing woidd  not  be  pleasant  for  anyone 
who  was  concerned  in  it.     He  did  not 
blame  the  Government,  whatever  party 
might  be  in  power.    Far  from  it.     Ho 
believed  it  was  the  House  of  Commons 
that  was  to  blame.     For  many  years 
past  the  Government  had  been,  he  might 
say,  kicked  into  expenditure  rather  than 
otherwise.    He*  would  be  unjust  if  he 
did  not  say  so;  because   he  had  re- 
peatedly seen  move  after  move  from  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  House,  all  with  the 
object  of  making  the  Government  do 
something ;  and  for  the  Gbvemment  to 
**do    something"    always   meant    the 
spending  of  money.    As  to  economy,  it 
had  been  for  many  years  past  absolutely 
visionary.  There  had  been nothingof  the 
sort  attempted  in  that  House.    Wisely 
or  unwisely,  the  Government  had  put 
the  Estimates  into  a  great  dictionary, 
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and  it  was  impossible  for  the  House  to 
deal  with  them.  When  there  were  500 
details  they  could  not  get  men  to  agree 
about  them,  and  that  fact  made  hon. 
Members  give  up  the  discussion  of  the 
Estimates  as  a  matter  which  was  abso- 
lutely fiiiitless.  That  was  the  position 
they  were  in.  The  expenditure  was,  as 
he  had  said,  double  what  it  was  20  years 
ago,  and  he  did  not  think  there  could 
be  any  good  reason  shown  why  it  was 
so ;  therefore,  he  was  glad  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  had  brought 
the  subject  before  the  House. 

Mb.  LAING  said,  he  was  anxious 
that  the  subject  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  region  of  what  he  might  call 
platform  generalities.  It  was  right, 
he  thought,  that  an  independent  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  had  had  ex- 
perience of  what  practical  economy 
meant  should  be  prepared,  whether 
it  was  popular  or  unpopular  to  do  so, 
to  take  his  share  of  responsibility 
with  the  Government  in  opposing  this 
sort  of  vague  abstract  Besolution.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  that  Mr. 
Hume  was  a  model  for  economists  to 
study  if  they  wished  to  do  good  service 
in  this  direction.  It  had  been  his  fate 
both  in  public  and  in  private  life  to  have 
to  cut  down  estimates  and  expenditure, 
and  his  experience  was  that  re^  economy 
was  to  be  arrived  at  by  practical  efforts 
of  this  kind,  and  not  by  abstract  Beso- 
lutions,  for  he  believed  there  could  be 
no  greater  hindrance  to  the  efiEbrts  of 
the  real  friends  of  economy  than  was 
furnished  by  general  Resolutions  of  this 
description.  In  the  first  place,  ex- 
aggeration always  led  to  reaction. 
Charges  of  excessive  and  profligate  ex- 
penditure, whereby  the  poor  were  taxed 
to  provide  sinecures  for  the  rich,  were 
untrue,  and  brought  abouj^  a  reaction 
which  indisposed  moderate  men  to  look 
at  the  grievances  which  really  existed, 
and  to  grapple  with  the  means  by  which 
practical  reduction  miffht  be  effected. 
Such  charges  also  placed  the  real  Mends 
of  economy  in  a  false  position  before  the 
country,  which  might  suppose  that  they 
were  the  advocates  of  extravagance, 
unless  they  lent  themselves  to  the  sup- 

Sort  of  what  they  felt  was  a  popular 
elusion.  In  this  instance,  he  believed 
the  charge  of  excessive  and  profligate 
expenditure  to  be  exaggerated  and  un- 
true.   The  limits  withm  which  economy 


was  possible  were  comparatively  narrow ; 
and  hon.  Members  should  keep  in  sight 
the  considerations  of  public  policy  which 
governed  expenditure,  and  should  not 
lend  themselves  to  any  notion  out  of 
doors  that  this  House  sat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  Treasury  Bench 
in  a  profligate  outiay  of  public  money. 
During  the  last  10  years  me  country  had 
increased  largely  in  population  and 
wealth,  and  no  little  alarm  had  also 
been  felt  for  the  public  safety,  so  that  a 
higher  rate  of  insurance  against  danger 
might  be  looked  for ;  but  the  national 
expenditure  could  not  be  justly  described 
as  extravagant  if  it  was  found  lower  now 
Uian  it  had  been  10  years  ago.  On  look- 
ing over  the  Estimates  he  found  the  ex- 
penditure was  less  now  than  it  was  1 0 
years  ago,  although,  in  consequence  of 
recent  wars,  it  was  necessary  to  pay 
higher  for  the  insurance  afforded  by 
the  Army  and  Navy.  In  1861  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country,  exduBive  of 
the  cost  of  collecting  liie  Revenue, 
and  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  Chi- 
nese War,  was  £65,356,000.  In  1862 
it  was  £66,304,000;  whereas  in  1872 
the  total  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  collection,  was  £64,240,000, 
being  £800,000  less  than  the  average 
expenditure  on  the  same  objects  10 
years  ago.  This  was  not  all.  Ten  years 
ago  we  were  spending  in  Terminable 
Annuities,  going  towards  reduction  of 
National  Debt,  only  £1,837,000  a-year, 
while  we  were  now  paying  £4,512,000 
a-year  in  this  way.  Thus  we  were  now 
spending  £2,675,000  more  a-year  than 
we  did  10  years  ago  in  the  form  of  Ter- 
minable Annuities  towards  the  reduc- 
tion of  Debt,  such  payment  having  been 
entirely  optional  on  our  part.  Had  we 
only  been  paying  in  1871-2  the  same 
amount  of  Terminable  Annuities  as  we 
were  pa3dng  in  1861-2,  the  total  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  on  similar 
objects  would  have  been,  not  £800,000, 
but  nearly  £3,500,000  less  now  than  it 
was  10  years  ago.  This  was  a  proof, 
not  that  economy  was  not  desirable,  or 
might  not  be  possible,  but  that  clap- 
trap appeals  such  as  these  to  ignorant 
prejudice  out-of-doors  had  no  real 
foundation.  What  other  country  in 
Europe  could  point  to  a  similar  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure?  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  declared  we  were 
going  to  the  bad  because  in  the  first  five 
years  of  the  last  decade  more  taxes  had 
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been  taken  oS  than  were  taken  off  in 
the  last  five  years.  This  was  quite  true ; 
but  on  analyzing  the  account  you  found 
the  explanation  was  perfectly  simple. 
During  the  five  years  before  1861  we 
had  been  involved  in  Chinese  Wars,  the 
extra  expenditure  on  which  amounted  to 
£6,000,000.  In  1861  this  expenditure 
came  to  an  end ;  and,  of  course,  the  Go- 
vernment were  able  to  repeal  the  extra 
taxation  which  had  been  imposed  to  meet 
those  expenses.  Then  there  was  a  period 
of  great  buoyancy  in  our  commerce  and 
revenue,  which  lasted  down  to  1 866,  when 
the  panic  came.  A  period  of  stationary 
revenue  succeeded  for  several  years, 
besides  which  we  had  to  meet  the  cost 
of  the  Abyssinian  War.  What  coidd 
be  more  obvious  than  that  Parliament 
was  unable  to  repeal  taxation  during 
the  last  five  years  of  the  decade  to  the 
same  extent  as  during  the  first  five 
years  ?  Moreover,  hon.  Members  should 
not  leave  out  of  sight  the  great  events 
which  occurred  in  1870.  A  war  which 
then  broke  out  in  Europe  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  and  led  to  the  greatest  surprises, 
brought  home  forcibly  to  the  people  of 
this  country  the  necessity  of  greater 
preparations  against  sudden  inroads  by 
great  military  Powers,  who,  by  means 
of  railways  and  modem  scientific  ap- 
pliances, might  be  able  to  concentrate 
an  overwhelming  force  for  the  invasion 
of  our  shores.  He  believed  that  the 
country  saw  that  war  in  modern  times 
had  greatly  altered  in  aspect;  that  a  war 
was  often  decided  in  about  six  weeks;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  stand  in 
better  preparation  against  sudden  attack. 
Whether  riffht  or  wrong,  this  was  the 
feeling  which  existed  strongly  through- 
out the  country,  and  he  appealed  to  the 
House  whether  the  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try was  not  stronger  than  the  feeling  of 
the  Government,  and  whether  pressure 
was  not  put  upon  the  Government  to  go 
even  further  than  they  did  eo.  It  was 
such  an  experience  as  a  menmant  might 
have  who  saw  a  warehouse  next  door 
burnt  down  and  naturally  wished  in  con- 
sequence to  increase  his  insurance.  This 
was  the  explanation  of  the  increase 
which  was  subsequently  made  in  our 
military  Estimates.  But  what  were  we 
paying  altogether  under  the  head  of  in- 
surance, for  this  was  what  our  Army  and 
Navy  meant  ?  In  1863  the  total  expen- 
diture under  this  head  was  £27, 635, 000; 
whilst  in  1872  it  was  £26,803,000.  Thus 

Mr,  Laing 


the  tendency  had  not  been  towards  pro- 
gressive increase.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  Navy,  thanks  chiefiy  to  the  wise  ad- 
ministration of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Childers),  a  substantial  economy  had 
been  effected  by  adopting  the  simple 
and  rational  principle  that  our  naval 
forces  should  not  be  scattered  over  the 
world,  but,  looking  at  modem  conditions 
of  warfare,  shoidd  be  concentrated  in 
the  Channel,  where  they  might  be  avail- 
able either  for  home  defence  or  for  dis- 
tant expeditions.  The  secret  of  real 
economy  would  be  found  in  measures  of 
this  kind.  Experience  had  taught  him 
that  it  was  not  by  vague  Motions,  but 
by  laying  down  plain,  common-sense 
principles,  by  a  doise  and  accurate  study 
of  details,  by  a  wise  administratipii,  and 
by  weighing  each  case  upon  its  own 
merits  alone  that  we  could  arrive  at  a 
lasting  economy.  One  of  the  maxims 
to  be  borne  in  mind  was  that  the  key- 
stone of  economical  expenditure  was  a 
soxmd  foreign  policy.  A  mistaken  fo- 
reign policy  that  involved  us  in  war 
might  cause  an  expenditure  of  tens  or 
hundreds  of  millions  before  we  knew 
where  we  were.  Even  if  it  stox^ped  short 
of  war  and  brought  the  countey  into  a 
state  of  suspicion  and  hostility  to  our 
neighbours,  it  woidd  of  necessily  involve 
us  in  very  large  and  extravagant  Esti- 
mates. A  wise,  conciliatory,  yet  firm 
foreign  policy  was  worth,  in  point  of 
economy,  all  &e  declamation  ever  heard 
in  Hyde  Park  or  anywhere  else  to  the 
end  of  time  in  reducing  expenditure. 
The  next  important  element  in  economy 
was  a  consistent  policy,  which  brought 
our  establishments  as  far  as  possible 
into  the  right  lines,  and  then  tried  what 
coidd  be  done  in  the  way  of  reduction, 
so  as,  however,  to  secure  the  greatest 
efficiency.  Changes,  even  if  beneficial, 
very  often  caused  expenditure  in  the 
first  mstance,  and  if  not  beneficial  they 
were  a  frightful  source  of  expense.  Even 
the  change  in  the  Army  which  had  re- 
cently been  carried  out,  and  which  it 
might  be  right  to  make,  was  likely  to 
involve  the  countrv,  for  some  time  at 
least,  in  considerable  expense.  The  Gk>- 
vemment  had  undertaken  greatly  to  in- 
crease our  militanr  power,  and  to  free 
us  from  periodical  panics,  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  reduce  the  military  Esti- 
mates. He  did  not  see,  however,  how 
the  House  could  hope  to  obtain  addi- 
tional efficiency  in  our  militaiy  establish- 
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ments  without  some  increase  of  expen- 
diture. If  the  Government  accomplished 
such  a  result  without  a  considerably  in- 
creased expenditure,  he,  as  a  warm  eco- 
nomist, should  feel  satisfied.  Another 
maxim  was  that  efficiency  was  the  basis 
of  all  economy.  There  was  no  more 
fertile  source  of  expense  than  the  penny- 
wise  and  pound  foolish  policy  of  reducing 
and  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  Go- 
yemment  establishments  one  year  in 
order  to  have  to  undo  another  year  what 
had  been  done,  and  at  three  times  the 
expense.  Another  general  rule  was  if 
they  were  making  reductions  to  reduce 
men  and  establishments  rather  than  the 
pay,  and  never  to  pay  the  men  they  em- 

goyed  below  the  market  value  of  their 
hour.  Hifl  £nal  point,  and  it  was  the 
great  secret  of  economy,  was  to  be  foimd 
in  the  right  selection  of  men  for  the 
different  Departments.  Get  the  best 
men  who  were  to  be  found,  give  them 
large  powers  and  responsibilities,  and 
then  judge  them  by  results.  Bed  tape 
was  the  most  expensive  luxury  a  country 
could  indulge  in.  If  the  Government 
saw  any  advantage  in  a  Committee  he 
should  not  object ;  but  he  woidd  rather 
trust  to  the  lid^nisters  responsible  for  the 
Departments,  who  were  anxious  for  eco- 
nomy, and  to  their  permanent  staff,  than 
to  any  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  danger  was  that  the  inquiry 
would  simply  end  in  the  Committee  hav- 
ing to  pass  and  endorse  the  Estimates, 
and  in  their  relieving  the  Government 
from  responsibility.  He  would  not  give 
much  for  the  gleanings  of  economy 
in  the  Civil  Service  after  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  had  goue  over 
them.  In  his  recollection  of  the  Trea- . 
sury  far  more  had  been  done  by  perma- 
nent officers  of  a  department,  assisted 
by  some  Member  of  the  Govenmient, 
instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  expendi- 
ture of  some  one  specific  branch  or  de- 
partment. If,  however,  the  Government 
thought  they  would  like  to  have  a  Com- 
mittee, he  should  prefer  that  Amendment 
to  the  adoption  of  any  such  vague  and 
abstract  Besolution  as  that  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford. 

Mb.  YERNON  HAECOUET  said,  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  for  him  to 
reply  to  the  criticisms  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down,  who  had 
proved  to  be  more  Ministerialist  than 
the  Minister.    If  the  hon.  Gentleman 


had  made  any  criticism  at  all  on  his 
speech,  he  should  say  that  he  had  been 
very  severe  on  abstract  Eesolutions. 
What  the  hon.  Member  preferred  to 
abstract  Besolutions  and  general  maxims, 
he  left  it  to  the  Ministers  whom  he 
patronised  to  say.  When  he  laid  down 
the  maxim  of  a  good  foreign  poHcy  with- 
out sa3ring  what  a  good  foreign  policy 
was,  the  non.  Gentleman  himself  must 
decide  his  own  meaning ;  but  whatever 
might  be  a  good  foreign  policy,  they 
could  at  least  understand  what  was  con- 
veyed when  the  hon.  Member  placed 
English  finance  on  as  satisfactory  a  basis 
as  they  saw  existing  in  the  present 
Indian  finance.  With  respect  to  abstract 
Besolutions  they  had  produced,  if  nothing 
else,  a  Committee.  He  had  to  thank  the 
hon.  Member  for  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land (Mr.  Laing)  for  kind  and  season*- 
able  advice,  and  he  had  to  acknowledge 
the  kind  tone  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  pleased  to  speak  of  the  Motion. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  it  was 
difficult  to  define  an  abstract  Besolution. 
Well,  there  was  a  celebrated  abstract  Re- 
solution, if  possible  more  abstract  than 
this,  which  produced  a  great  effect  on 
the  country.  It  was,  that  the  power  of 
the  Crown  had  increased,  was  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  had  immediate 
Parliamentary  operation;  but  it  had 
immediate  effect  in  changing  the  whole 
relation  between  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Executive  Gt)vemment.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  pleasant  terms, 
had  recommended  to  him  the  example 
of  Mr.  Himie,  and  had  held  out  a  pro- 
spect that  in  time  he  might  repeat  some 
of  the  labours  which  that  gentleman  ac- 
complished. It  so  happened  that  Mr. 
Hume  died  about  the  time  at  which  he 
(Mr.  Harcourt)  began  political  life,  and 
ne  had  watched  the  career  of  Mr.  Hume 
with  great  attention  and  admiration. 
Mr.  Hume  was  not  a  yoimg  man  in  1848. 
He  had  had  a  protracted  Parliamentary 
experience,  and  he  had  perhaps  become 
in  his  old  age  a  little  impatient  for  the 
reputation  which  posterity  were  about 
to  award  him ;  but  m  the  year  1848 — the 
year  of  the  French  Revolution — when 
perhaps  questions  of  policy  affecting 
public  establishments  were  the  most  im- 
portant that  could  be  addressed  to  the 
House,  Mr.  Hume  himself  moved — 
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"  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  Expenditure  of 
the  Country  should  be  reduced,  not  only  to 
render  an  increase  of  Taxation  in  this  Session 
unnecessary,  but  that  the  Expenditure  should  be 
further  reduced  as  speedily  as  possible  to  admit 
of  a  reduction  of  the  present  large  amount  of 
Taxation." — [3  Hamard,  xcvi.  1346.] 

That  was  an  abstract  Besolutioii;  and  the 
Kesolution  was  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume.  If  he  were  referred  to  tne 
example  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  (Govern- 
ment must  not  complain  if  he  preferred 
the  later  to  the  earlier  manner.  In  some 
painters  the  early  manner  was  best ;  in 
some  the  later  manner  was  best.  [An 
hon.  Membeb  :  What  became  of  it  ?1 
What  became  of  it  ?  Why,  what  would 
most  likely  have  become  of  his  Motion 
to-night  if  he  had  pressed  it  to  a  division, 
which  he  was  not  going  to.  All  Gentle- 
men below  the  gangway  voted  for  it, 
and  aU  on  the  Treasury  bench  and 
behind  voted  agcdnst  it,  and  that  was 
generally  the  fate  of  all  Eesolutions  for 
the  reduction  of  expenditure.  What 
made  it  more  important  was  that  this 
Besolution  was  moved  and  decided  on 
three  days  after  a  Committee  had  been 
granted  to  inquire  into  the  public  ex- 
penditure. Therefore,  the  fact  was  that 
Mr.  Hume — ^who,  it  was  said,  never 
moved  abstract  Eesolutions,  or  indulged 
in  vag^e  declamation  about  economy  or 
reduction  of  the  expenditure — Mr.  Hume, 
about  whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  pleased  to  lecture  him,  in  1848 — the 
year  of  the  French  Revolution — actually 
moved  the  Besolution  which  he  had  just 
read  to  the  House.  The  Prime  Minister 
had  apparently  misunderstood  him  when 
he  charged  him  with  having  held  the 
Government  responsible  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  last  six  years.  He  had  in- 
tended to  consider  the  matter  without 
regard  to  party,  and  to  treat  of  the  in- 
creased Estimates  as  characteristic  of 
the  epoch  rather  than  of  any  particular 
Government.  The  statement  of  the 
Prime  Minister  that  prices  had  risen 
woidd  be  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
increased  Estimates  to  those  who  were 
most  pinched  by  the  taxes,  because  high 
prices  pinched  them  too,  and  the  Go- 
vernment could  relieve  them  in  no  other 
way  than  by  reducing  national  expendi- 
ture. He  could  not  accept  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  on  the  principle  that 
half  a  loaf  was  better  than  no  bread, 
and  if  he  accepted  it  as  a  crumb,  he 
must  object  to  the  limitation  of  the 
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inquiry.  He  (Mr.  Harcourt)  had  not 
had  time  to  examine  the  precedents  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
alluded,  but  he  might  state  that  the  Com- 
mittee offered  by  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  a 
Committee  restricted  to  the  Civil  Service ; 
the  great  Conmiittee  appointed  after  the 
War  was  not  so  restricted.  The  Com- 
mittee of  1817,  in  their  Beport,  stated 
that  they  had  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  principal  establishments  in  the 
country,  beginning  with  the  Army.  The 
Committee  of  1828  reported  that  they 
had  thought  proper  to  commence  their 
proceedings  with  an  examination  of  the 
Estimates  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Ordnance,  because  they  expected  by 
taking  that  course  to  report  upon  each  of 
the  branches  of  the  expenditure  before 
the  Estimates  came  before  the  House. 
In  the  instance  of  the  Committee  which 
was  appointed  on  the  Motion  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Hume,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  expenditure  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and 
Ordnance,  and  another  Committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  miscel- 
laneous expenditiire.  That  was  just  the 
time  when  the  tranquillity  which  had 
ensued  on  the  establishment  of  peace  in 
1815  was  broken  up,  and  there  never 
was  a  time  when  there  existed  more 
alarm  of  danger  from  abroad.-  Now, 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  satisfaction 
would  be  given  to  the  public  by  the  pro- 
posed inquiry  ?  Never  could  more 
suspicion  exist  with  regard  to  the  naval 
and  military  expenditure,  for  it  would 
be  said  that  the  Government  were  un- 
willing to  inquire  into  those  two  branches 
of  the  expenditure,  with  respect  to  which 
the  country  was  to  be  kept  in  the^dark, 
and  the  demand  for  reduction  would  be 
greater  than  ever  on  account  of  the 
suspicion  which  would  be  created.  Still 
the  inquiry  would  not  be  fruitless ;  there 
was  much  in  the  Civil  Service  expendi- 
ture to  be  inquired  into ;  but  with  re- 
ference to  the  diarge  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  he  reminded  the  House 
that  the  increase  in  that  item  had  arisen 
in  the  charge  for  prisons  and  police,  and 
shoidd  be  regarded  rather  as  an  increase 
in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  and 
penal  law  than  in  the  charge  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  With  respect 
to  the  Inquiry,  it  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government ;  and  if  that  Amend- 
ment was  moved  in  opposition  to  his 
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Besoluiion,  it  would  not  become  him  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  it. 

Mu.  CHliiDEES  said,  that  as  the 
Prime  Minister  could  not  speak  again, 
he  would  move  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  tlie  word  "That**  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"a  Select  Ck)nmiittee  be  ap^inted  to  inquire 
whether  any  and  what  reductions  can  be  effected 
in  the  expenditure  for  Civil  Services  (other  than 
the  National  Debt  and  the  Civil  List),  whether 
charged  oi^the  Consolidated  Fund  or  defrayed 
from  Votes  of  Parliament,  with  special  reference 
to  those  branches  thereof  which  are  not  imder 
the  direct  or  effectual  control  of  the  Treasury," 
— (Jfr.  Childers,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question,  '*  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question," 
put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 

agreed  to. 

Civil  Sbrvicb  ExPBNDnrrRE. — Select  Com- 
mittee appointed^  "  to  inquire  whether  any  and 
what  reductions  can  be  effected  in  the  expendi- 
ture for  Civil  Services  (other  than  the  Na- 
tional Debt  and  the  Civil  iist),  whether  charged 
on  tiie  Consolidated  Fund  or  defrayed  from 
Votes  of  Parliament,  with  special  reference  to 
those  branches  thereof  which  are  not  under  the 
direct  or  effectual  control  of  the  Treasury." 

And,  on  February  28,  Committee  nominatsd  as 
foUowB : — Sir  Staffobd  Northcotb,  Mr.  Ver- 
non Harcourt,  Mr.  Sclater  -  Booth,  Mr. 
KiRKKAN  Hodgson,  Viscount  Crichton,  Mr. 
White,  Mr.  Rathbone,  Mr.  William  Henry 
Sbuth,  Mr.  M*Larbn,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Frede- 
rick Stanley,  Mr.  Hbrmon,  Mr.  Rylands, 
Mr.  Raikes,  Mr.  Cubitt,  Mr.  Melly,  and  Mr. 
Childers  : — ^Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records ;  Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

VEXATIOUS    OBJECTIONS    (BOROUGH 

REGISTRATION)  BILIH^Bill  37.] 

(Jfr.  Rathbone,  Mr.  Whitbready  Mr.  Maatey.) 

SECOND    BEADmO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  EATHBONE,  in  rising  to  move 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  its  object  was  to  provide  that  a 
revising  barrister  should  not  strike  a 
man's  name  off  the  register  merely  for 
non-attendance  unless  there  was  aprmd 
facie  ground  for  making  objection.  To 
show  the  necessity  of  the  Bill  he  would  re- 
fer to  instances  of  wholesale  objection.  In 
one  case  there  were  8,000  objections,  of 
which  only  2,000  could  be  sustained ;  in 
whole  streets,  in  certain  districts,  every 


name  beginning  with  "Mao"  or  with 
"0*,"  wmch  were  presumed  to  be  Scotch 
or  Irish  voters,  had  been  objected  to. 
Again,  in  a  subsequent  revision,  out  of 
3,858  objections,  only  158  were  struck 
off  on  merits,  and  2,867  votes  were 
disallowed  simply  for  non-attendance. 
If  the  Government  Bill  dealt  with  this 
evil  satisfactorily,  this  Bill  woidd  not  be 
proceeded  with,  and  he  woidd,  therefore, 
put  off  the  Committee  imtil  the  Govern- 
ment BiU  was  produced. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Tuesday  \%th  March, 


SETTLED  ESTATES  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Stapleton,  Bill  to  make 
certain  alterations  in  the  Law  relating  to  Settled 
Estates,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Staple- 
ton  and  Mr.  Wheblhousb. 


DEFAMATION  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Raikes,  Bill  to  further 
protect  Private  Character  against  Defamation, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Kaikes,  Mr. 
Cross,  and  Mr.  Whitbread. 

'Biilpreaentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  70.] 


MDfOES  PROTECTION  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  Bill 
for  the  protection  of  Minors  from  fraud,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  Mr. 
Headlam,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Scourpield,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Oilpin. 

'Biilpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  69.] 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 

Ten  o'clock. 
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UTAP-RTHm  WOMEN'S  PROPEBTY  ACJT 

(1870)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

( Jfr.  Hinde  PtUmer,  Mr.  Amphlett,  Mr.  Osborne 

Morgan^  Mr.  Jacob  Bright.) 

[bill    7.]      SECOND    BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

Mb.  hinde  palmer,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  he  would  not  on  this  occasion  enter 
at  length  upon  the  property  relations 
between  husband  and  wife — that  had 
been  amply  discussed  in  the  debates 
upon  the  Bills  introduced  in  1869  and 
1870 ;  but  he  could  not  but  express  his 
regret  at  the  absence  from  the  House  on 
important  public  duties  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Recorder  of  Londou,  in  whose 
hands  the  conduct  of  that  measure 
would  have  rested  had  he  been  pre- 
sent, and  whose  intimate  knowledge 
of  its  subject,  together  with  his  great 
personal  weight  and  influence,  would 
have  served  to  gain  for  it  a  favour- 
able consideration.  Still,  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  so  plain  and  so  just 
as  to  commend  itseli  to  the  common 
sense  and  reason  of  those  who  examined 
it.  The  question,  moreover,  had  been 
fully  discussed  by  the  present  Parlia- 
ment in  1869  and  1870,  and  in  the  latter 
year  the  Act  was  passed  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  present  Bill  to  amend. 
Substantially  the  common  law  of  this 
coimtry  as  to  married  women's  property 
remained  what  it  was  before  the  Act  of 
1870,  which  professed  to  amend  it.  That 
law  was  that  by  her  marriage  the  whole 
of  a  woman's  personal  property  was  im- 
mediately vested  in  her  husband,  and 
placed  entirely  at  his  control  and  dis- 
posal. By  conbracting  marriage  a  woman 
forfeited  all  her  property.  This  seemed, 
at  first  sight,  an  extraordinary  and  inde- 
fensible proposition.  The  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  debate 
on  this  question  in  1868,  said — ''Show 
me  what  crime  there  is  in  matrimony 
that  it  shoidd  be  visited  bv  the  same 
punishment  as  high  treason.  Mr.  Mill, 
in  speaking  on  this  question,  said  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
count]^  were  in  the  anomalous  position 
of  having  imposed  on  them,  without 
havine  done  anything  to  deserve  it,  what 
we  inflicted  on  the  worst  criminals  as  a 
penalty — like  felons,  they  were  incapable 
of  holding  proper^.  Now,  they  had 
heard  mudi  of  the  disorejpancy  between 
law  and  eqiuty,  and  he  did  not  think  a 


stronger  example  of  the  contradiction 
between  them  could  be  quoted  than  in 
this  instance  relating  to  me  property  of 
married  women.  For  the  common  law 
being,  as  he  had  stated  it,  the  equity 
branch  of  our  jurisprudence,  took  an 
entirely  diflterent  view  of  the  rights  of 
married  women  in  respect  of  property. 
And  he  might  remark,  in  passing,  that 
it  was  one  of  the  strong  recommendations 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  scheme  of  legal 
reform  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  mis 
anomalous  condition  of  things,  by  fusing 
together  the  jurisdiction  of  law  and 
equity.  By  means  of  the  Courts  of 
Equity  the  wife's  property,  which  would 
otherwise  be  forfeited  to  the  husband, 
was  protected  from  his  control,  and  the 
same  object  was  constantly  attained 
through  the  medium  of  marriage  settle- 
ments, which  were  really  standing  pro- 
tests against  the  common  law  of  the 
land.  But  poor  women  could  not  afford 
the  expense  either  of  having  a  marriage 
settlement,  or  of  applying  to  the  Courts 
of  Equity ;  and  the  present  Bill  would 
obviate  tiie  necessity  of  their  resorting 
to  those  costiy  modes  of  protecting  their 
interests.  The  Bill,  in  fact,  was  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  advantage  of 
women  belonging  to  the  poorer  cmssea 
and  to  the  shopkeeping  community  pos- 
sessing comparatively  small  property. 
In  1868  the  Secretary  to  the  Adnuralty 
(Mr.  Lefevre)  brought  in  a  measure  very 
similar  to  the  present  one,  which,  having 
been  read  a  second  time,  was  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  who  however  re- 
ported so  late  in  the  Session  that  the 
Bill  had  to  be  withdrawn.  In  1869  the 
Recorder  of  London  brought  in  his  first 
Bill,  based  entirely  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty.  That  Bill,  in  its  turn,  was 
read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  comprising  several 
eminent  lawyers,  who  most  carefully 
settled  its  provisions ;  and  the  Bill  he 
had  now  presented  was  substantially  the 
same  as  the  one  which  came  from  that 
Select  Committee.  The  measure  of 
1869  passed  through  that  House,  and 
went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
it  was  read  the  second  time,  but 
there  stopped.  The  Recorder  re-intro- 
duced the  Bill  in  1870,  when  a  rival 
Bill  was  also  brought  in  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Chester  (Mr.  lUikes),  but 
one  treating  the  question  in  a  very 
partial  and   imperfect  way.    The  Re- 
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oorder's  Bill  was  read  the  second  time, 
while  the  rival  Bill  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  162.    The  former  went  up 
to  the  other  House,  where  it  was  dealt 
with  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy 
almost  all   the  food  that  was   in  it. 
When  it  came  down  very  late  in  the 
Session  in  that  mangled  condition,  the 
Beoorder  accepted  it  under  protest,  be- 
cause it  still  contained  one  redeeming 
feature — ^namely,   a  protection    for  the 
earnings  of  poor  married  women,  but  he 
intimated  that  legislation  on  the  subject 
could  not  end  wiSi  this  Bill — ^that  there 
remained  much  to  be  remedied,  and  that 
the  Bill  admitted  principles  which,  imless 
it  was  supposed  that  bad  husbands  were 
only  to  be  found  among    the  poorer 
dasses,  must  lead  to  a  fuller  and  more 
complete  measure.    This  was  not  the 
only  protest  against  the  legislation  of 
1870.    The  Attorney  Oeneral  admitted 
that  there  were  so  many  defects  in  the 
Act  of  1870  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to    pass  an  amending  BUI;   and  Mr. 
Doogson,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  had 
drawn  the  Bill  in  charge  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Coventry  (Mr. 
Staveley  HillV  also  stated  that  it  was  ^ill 
of  blots  and  itself  a  blot  on  our  statute 
book,  and  the  most  absurd  Act  he  had 
ever  read.  One  prominent  fault  was  this — 
it  contained  a  provision  that  no  husband 
should  be  liable  for  the  ante-nuptial  debts 
of  his  wife,  although  by  his  marriage  he 
had  acquired  imder  the  law  all  her  pro- 
perty ;  so  that  neither  the  husband  nor 
the  wife  was  liable  as  the  law  now  stood 
for  those  debts,  and  the  creditors  were 
powerless.    Another  clause  enacted  that 
property  coming  to  a  married  woman  as 
next-of-kin  in  the  case  of  an  intestacy 
was  to  belong  to  her  absolutely ;  but  a 
large  legacy  or  bequest  to  her  would  go 
to  her  husband.     Suppose,  for  instance, 
a  father  to  die  intestate,  his  daughter 
being  next-of-kin  she  would  receive  the 
amount,  whether  it  was  £200  or  any 
larger  sum;  but   supposing  that  next 
week  her  undo  died,  leaving  her  a  leg^acy 
of  £5,000,  that  legacy  would  go — ^by  for- 
feiture, as  he  might  call  it — to  her  hus- 
band.   In  fact,  the  Act  of  1870  bristled 
with  anomalies  and  absurdities.  Its  chief 
value  was  that  it  conceded  the  principle 
that  married  women  ought  to  be  entiued 
under  certain  circumstances  to  their  own 
property.    Instead,  however,  of  starting 
with   that   principle,    the   Lords   had 
framed  a  number  of  complicated  clauses, 


providing  that  women  might  enjoy  almost 
every  kind  of  property — ^money  in  the 
ftinds,  in  joint-stock  companies,  or  in  a 
loan  or  a  benefit  or  building  society,  and 
deposits  in  saving  banks.  This  in  a 
manner  practical^  conceded  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  he  was  contending ;  but 
tlus  concession  was  so  hampei^  by 
special  provisions  and  restrictions  that 
it  was  aunost  impossible  for  poor  women 
to  avail  themselves  of  them  without  em- 
ploying a  lawyer,  which  they  could  not 
afford  to  do.  The  power  of  separate 
trading  would  be  a  great  boon;  but 
there  being  no  provision  in  the  Act 
rendering  marriea  women  liable  to  be 
sued  for  debts,  the  wholesale  houses 
would  not  supply  goods  to  married 
women  carrying  on  business  in  that 
way.  The  present  Bill  sought  to  remedy 
the  defects  he. had  indicated,  by  pro- 
viding that  a  married  woman  should  be 
capable  of  acquiring,  holding,  alienating, 
devising,  and  bequeathing  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  of  contracting  and  of  suing 
and  being  sued,  as  if  she  were  a/eme  sole. 
That  was  the  only  sound  principle  on 
which  they  could  effectually  amend  the 
law.  It  might  be  urged  again,  as  on 
former  occasions,  that  it  would  be  mis- 
chievous, in  a  social  point  of  view,  to 
make  married  women  so  independent  in 
regard  to  their  property;  but  that 
objection  equally  appued  to  marriage 
settlements  and  to  the  equitable  doctrine 
carried  out  by  the  Court  of  Chancerj:, 
against  the  introduction  of  which,  in- 
deed, it  was  advanced,  but  without 
effect,  centuries  ago.  The  whole  mis- 
chief had  arisen  through  the  !^11  being 
dealt  with  in  the  other  House  on  no  in- 
telligible principle.  He  expected  to  hear 
the  stock  objections  against  this  Bill, 
but  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  be 
influenced  by  them;  but  would  not 
hesitate  to  reaffirm  the  principle  which 
it  had  repeatedly  sanctioned,  and  to 
make  the  law  affecting  millions  of  their 
fellow-subjects  consistent  with  common 
sense,  justice,  and  equity.  He  now 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  ffinde  Palmer.) 

Mb.  GEEGOEY,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months,  said,  that  he  should  certainly 
repeat  the  stock  arguments  against  this 
measure,  and  if  flie  arguments  were 
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rightly  founded  he  did  not  see  why  he 
should  avoid  iheir  repetition.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  Act  of  1870  required 
very  considerable  alteration.  He  agreed 
with  the  learned  gentleman  referred  to 
(Mr.  Dodgson)  who  had  shown  to  what 
extent  he  thought  the  Act  faulty,  by 
having  embodied  his  views  on  the  sub- 

i'eot  in  the  Bill  now  in  charge  of  the 
Lon.  and  learned  Member  for  Coventry 
(Mr.  Staveley  Hill).  There  was  a  neces- 
sity for  the  protection  of  the  earnings  of 
married  women  among  the  lower  oraers ; 
but  it  was  a  very  different  thing  when 
they  sought  to  deal  with  the  case  of 
married  women  of  the  higher  classes, 
who  could  either  protect  tnemselves  or 
would  be  protected  by  their  Mends. 
What  was  the  ordinary  course  followed 
with  respect  to  a  married  woman  pos- 
sessed of  property  ?  There  was  hardly 
an  instance  in  which  that  property  was 
not  protected  by  the  instrument  under 
whicn.  it  was  derived  or  by  a  settlement 
made  antecedently  to  the  marriage.  In 
almost  all  cases  a  settlement  was  drawn 
in  this  form.  Supposing  the  parties  to 
be  on  an  equality,  the  first  life  estate 
in  the  property  was  given  to  the  hus- 
band ;  on  ms  decease  it  was  given  to  the 
wife :  a  joint  power  of  appointment  was 
reserved  to  the  husband  and  the  wife 
among  the  children  of  the  marriage ;  in 
defamt  of  the  exercise  of  that  joint 
power  of  appointment,  it  was  reserved 
to  the  survivor;  and  in  default  of  the 
appointment,  the  propertypassed  equally 
among  the  children.  However,  they 
were  now  dealing  with  the  Act  of  1870, 
and  the  question  was  whether  they  were 
to  extend  its  principle  and  operation. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr. 
Hinde  Pahner)  said  the  wife's  property 
became  her  husband's  absolutely  by  the 
common  law ;  but  what  was  the  reason 
and  intention  of  that?  First  of  all, 
there  was  the  religious  notion  which  re- 
garded husband  and  wife  as  one  person ; 
and,  secondly,  there  was  the  idea  of  the 
common  law  on  the  subject,  that  as 
the  husband  was  liable  for  the  debts  of 
the  wife  and  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
children  he  was  entitled  to  her  entire 

5)roperty.  He  had  stated  the  common 
brm  of  a  marriage  'settlement.  Even 
when  that  settlement  was  effected  by  an 
appeal  to  a  Court  of  Equity,  that  (jourt 
took  to  a  great  extent  the  same  view  as 
if  the  parties  were  in  the  ordinaiy  rela- 
tions of  life.    It  did  not  settle,  as  a 

.    Mr.  Gregory 


matter  of  course,  the  whole  property  of 
the  married  woman  to  her  separate  use 
— it  made,  it  might  be,  some  provision 
for  her  separate  use  out  of  it ;  but  that 
provision  had  reference  to  the  position 
of  the  parties,  to  the  ability  of  the  hus- 
band to  maintain  her,  and  to  his  re- 
sources and  state  of  life.  A  life  estate 
in  the  property  of  the  wife  was  always 
given  to  the  husband  unless  there  hap- 
pened to  be  some  great  disparity  in  the 
position  of  the  parties,  or  unless  some 
apprehensions  with  respect  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  husband  were  entertained. 
The  Bill,  however,  proposed  that  in  all 
cases  the  life  estate  should  be  vested  in 
the  wife,  and  a  course  thus  taken  which 
was  now  regarded  as  being  derogatory 
to  the  husband.  There  was,  he  might 
add,  in  the  Bill  nothing  to  provide  for 
the  issue  of  a  marriage,  while  the  9th 
clause,  which  had  reference  to  the 
mutual  debts  and  obligations  of  husband 
and  wife,  was  open  to  the  greatest  ob- 
jections. It  was  a  settled  principle  of  law 
that  for  debts  contracted  by  the  -^e 
for  household  purposes,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  children,  clothing,  and 
matters  of  that  kind — ^when  contracted 
by  her  as  the  agent  of  the  husband, 
the  husband  coidd  be  sued.  Under  the 
9th  clause,  however,  the  wife  might  be 
made  liable,  but  then  she  could  sue  her 
husband  again.  He  coidd  hardly  ima- 
gine a  greater  element  of  discord  be- 
tween them,  and  supposing  the  wife 
to  have  absolute  possession  of  her 
own  property,  she  might  expend  it 
without  the  slightest  control  on  the 
part  of  the  hu^and,  and  leave  him 
in  the  position  of  being  solely  liable. 
He  would  merely,  in  conclusion,  warn 
the  House  on  the  sacredness  of  the 
relations  of  married  life  and  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  legislation  with  respect  to 
them  not  proceeding  so  fast  as  nad  of 
late  years  been  the  case.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  Divorce  Court  had,  he  was 
afraid,  been  to  bring  the  marriage  tie 
somewhat  into  ridicule;  the  habits  of 
luxury  in  which  society  now  indulged 
rendered  many  young  men  unwilling  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  obligations  of 
married  life.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  not  add  another  element  to  deter 
them  from  entering  into  those  obliga- 
tions by  introducing  new  seeds  of  dis- 
cord, which  might,  and  which  he  be- 
lieved would,  deter  many  honourable  and 
worthy    men    &om    undertaking   the 
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liabilities  wliioh  the  marriage  relation 
involyed.  Entertaining  that  opinion, 
lie  begged  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mb.  lopes,  who  had  also  given 
Notice  to  move  the  rejection  of  the  Bill, 
rose  to  second  the  Aiaendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Sussex — for  his 
conviction  was  that  if  the  Bill  were  to 
pass  it  would  introduce  distrust  and  ill- 
feeling  where  harmony  had  hitherto 
been  £)und  to  prevail.  He  objected  to 
the  measure  on  every  conceivable  ground 
— ^he  objected  to  the  very  form  and  title 
of  the  Bill.  It  was  called  a  Bill  "  to 
amend"  the  Act  of  1870;  but  it  was 
not  an  amending  Bill — it  was  an  origi- 
nating Bill.  Hon.  Members  would  oe 
astonished  when  he  told  them  that  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Bill  of  1870 
consisted  only  of  14  sections,  and  of 
those  the  measure  under  discussion  would 
repeal  12  ;  so  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  who  moved  the  second  reading 
(Mr.  Hinde  Palmer)  woidd  have  acted 
more  straiehtforwardly  if  he  had  intro- 
duced a  Bill  to  repeal  the  existing  law. 
Of  the  incidental  clauses  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  now  asked  the  House 
to  insert,  they  were  exactlv  the  same  as 
were  contained  in  the  Bill  of  1870,  in 
the  discussion  on  which  Lord  Penzance 
had  said  they — 

''Would  give  a  married  woman  the  same 
rights  of  poesessing  and  dealing  with  property, 
and  of  contracting  obligations  with  third  per- 
sons, that  an  unmarried  woman  enjoyed ;  while 
it  nevertheless  left  untouched  her  status  as  a 
married  woman.  It  left  untouched  her  right  to 
be  maintained  by  her  husband;  she  would  be 
able  to  spend  her  property  anyhow  she  liked, 
without  any  obligation  of  contributing  to  the 
expenses  of  the  household ;  and  when  it  was 
dismpated  she  would  be  entitled  to  the  support 
of  her  husband  and  to  pledge  his  credit  for 
necessaries." — [3  Mansard,  cdi  603.] 

He  wished,  before  going  further,  to 
state  what  the  common  law  was  pre- 
vious to  1870  with  regard  to  the  hus- 
band—  and  he  was  not  aware  that  it 
had  been  substantially  altered.  In  the 
absence  of  settlements,  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  wife  became  vested  in  the 
nusband — ^leaseholds  to  a  limited  extent 
— ^while  of  real  property  he  was  entitled 
to  the  income  during  his  life,  the  wife 
having  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
property.  If  he  survived,  and  she  had 
children  capable  of  inheriting  the  pro- 
perty, he  would  become  entitled  to  a 
tenancy  for  life.    In  return  for  those 
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privileges  the  husband,  on  his  marriage, 
immediately  became  liable  for  the  debts 
contracted  by  the  wife  before  marriage, 
and  after  for  her  support  and  for  that  of 
her  children,  not  only  by  his  marriage 
with  her,  but  by  any  previous  marriage. 
He  became  liable  to  pay  her  debts  and  to 
indemnify  against  ci^  wrongs  which  she 
might  have  committed  before  or  since 
the  marriage,  whUe  any  propei-ty  which 
he  might  become  possessed  of  during 
the  coverture  was  liable  for  her  dower. 
He  could  not  see  in  such  a  law  anything 
which  justified  hon.  Gentlemen  in  calling 
a  married  woman  a  slave  down  to  1870. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion  that 
her  position  was  an  enviable  one.    It 
was  true  that  she  gave  her  property  to 
her  husband ;  but  she  was,  on  the  other 
hand,    shielded   by    the    common   law 
fix)m  hostile  interference,  and  when  a 
crime  was  committed  by  her  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  husband  she  was  presumed 
to  have  committed  it  under  his  influence. 
Not  only,   in  short,   was  the  common 
law  not  unduly  harsh  in  the  case  of  the 
married  women  previous  to  1870,  but  it 
was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
proceeded  on  the  intelligible  principle 
that  the  wife  was  the  weaker  vessel,  and 
that  it  was  only  proper  that  the  husband 
should  be  at  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment.   Well,  that  state  of  things  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hinde 
Palmer)  proposed  to  change ;  but  every- 
one of  the  clauses  which  he  had  brought 
forward  with  that  object  had  been  eli- 
minated from  the  BUI  which  had  passed 
in  the  House  of  Lords.     He  quite  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  no  worse  Act 
of  Parliament  than  that  of  1870  had 
ever  become  law ;  it  was  so  full  of  defects 
that,  he  believed,  it  could  be  interpreted 
neither  by  the  Judges  nor  by  anybody 
else.    That  was  no  good  reason,  how- 
ever, why  he  should  assent  to  such  a 
measure  as  that  now  under  discussion. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  asked 
the  House  to  agree  to  changes  which 
would  permit  a  married  woman  to  have 
complete  and  absolute  power  to  alienate 
her  property,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to 
enter  into  contracts.    What  woidd  be 
the  practical  results  which  would  follow 
such  an  alteration  of  the  law?     He 
would  give  a  few  practical  illustrations 
how  the  law  stood  tmder  the  present 
Act,  and  how  it  would  stand  under  the 
Bill.     A  married  woman  was  to  have 
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complete  and  absolute  power  of  alien- 
atmg  her  property,  to  nave  the  power 
of  suing  and  being  sued,  and  of  con- 
tracting. The  practical  effect  of  such 
a  state  of  things  might  be  this — Sup- 
pose a  husband  and  wife  living  to- 
gether in  a  house  which  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  latter,  and  that  they  had 
some  slight  difference :  the  wife  might 
say  to  him,  '*  This  is  my  house  and  I 
woidd  much  rather  you  would  leave  it." 
If  he  did  not  leave  it,  she  would  be  en- 
abled to  bring  an  action  of  ejectment  to 
turn  him  out.  The  husband  might  be 
expelled  from  the  house  one  day  and 
somebody  else  brought  into  it  the  next. 
Again,  she  might  bring  any  action  on 
contract  she  thought  fit  against  her 
husband.  Let  the  House  fancy  a 
husband  and  wife,  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant, sitting  down  to  breakfast  and 
passing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
day  together,  and  the  wife  then  going 
out  to  consult  her  solicitor  and  coming 
home  to  dine  with  her  husband.  What 
a  pleasant  state  of  things  that  would 
be !  There  was  another  anomaly  which 
would  arise  under  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  which  provided  that  a  husband 
should  not  be  liable  in  damages  for  any 
wrong  committed  by  his  wife.  Let  him 
suppose  that  a  lady  driving  a  carriage 
ran  over  somebody  through  negligence. 
Under  such  circumstances,  there  was 
now  a  remedy  against  the  husband ; 
but  under  the  Bill  there  would  be  no 
remedy  at  all  in  the  event  of  the  wife  not 
having  any  property.  A  wife,  again, 
imder  the  Bill  might  contract  with  the 
outer  world — she  might  trade  on  her 
own  account  without  me  consent  of  the 
husband.  Let  the  House  imagine  the 
husband  a  grocer  and  the  wife  setting 
up  a  shop  in  the  same  street  and  taking 
a  partner  whom  she  called  a  cousin — 
her  partner  need  not  be  a  woman,  and 
might  not  be  a  cousin  at  all.  These 
were  not  overdrawn  cases;  they  were 
likely  to  occur;  and  if  they  were  not 
likely  to  occur,  yet  when  the  House  was 
testing  principles  it  was  proper  to  press 
those  principles  to  their  result.  Sup- 
pose, again,  that  a  husband  and  wife 
had  eacn  £500  a-year,  and  that  they 
sent  their  children  to  school;  suppose 
the  wife  took  them  to  school,  who  was 
to  pay  for  them  ?  The  same  thing  ap- 
plied to  servants :  he  doubted  whether 
if  a  wife  engaged  a  servant  the  husband 
would  be  liable  for  her  wages.    But  the 
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hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  that 
he  was  merely  seeking  to  do  by  the  Bill 
things  which  were  every  day  done  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  would 
remind  him,  however,  that  the  object  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  was  not  to  protect 
the  wife  against  the  husband,  out  to 
protect  her  against  her  own  imprudence 
and  against  &e  imprudence  of  the  hus- 
band; while  the  essential  object  of  a 
settlement  was  to  provide  an  inalienable 
provision  for  the  children  of  the  mar- 
riage. But  if  this  Bill  became  law,  the 
woman  might  dissipate  every  shilling  of 
herproper^to-morrow.  The  experience 
of  America  was  appealed  to  in  support 
of  the  Bill;  but  the  case  of  the  two 
countries  was  entirely  different.  It  was 
the  old  mistake  of  applying  to  an  adult 
a  remedy  because  it  had  been  found  to 
suit  the  constitution  of  a  child.  He 
would  remind  the  House  that  the  happy 
homes  of  England  had  been  fostered  by 
the  law  which  it  was  sought  to  alter, 
and  which  had  existed  over  1,000  years ; 
and  he  ventured  to  express  a  hope  that 
it  would  not  give  its  assent  to  a  mea- 
sure which  was  calcidated  to  destroy 
that  good  feeling  which  it  was  so  desir- 
able should  exist  between  husband  and 
wife. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  *'  now,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **  upon  this 
day  sii  months." — {Mr,  Gregory,) 

Me.  OSBORNE  MORGAN,  in  sup- 
porting  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
said,  that  the  alternative  before  the 
House  was  either  to  accept  the  present 
Bill  or  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1870.  The 
latter  Act  was  no  more  than  a  feeble 
compromise— and  as  to  the  arguments 
that  had  been  urged  against  the  Bill 
that  day,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  pro- 
duce discord  in  married  life,  they  were 
to  be  found  again  and  again  emoalmed 
in  the  paees  of  Mansard.  Indeed,  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  a  proposal  sumi  as 
that  now  made  would  result,  if  passed 
into  law,  in  turning  England  into  a  bear 
garden  and  eveiy  woman  into  a  shrew. 
Would  it  be  believed  that  such  language 
was  applied  to  a  measure  which  simpy 
sought  to  give  women  that  protection 
without  which  no  hon.  Gentleman  whom 
he  addressed  would  allow  his  sister  or 
daughter  to  embark  on  the  sea  of  mar- 
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riage?  As  to  the  aiffument  advanced 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Lopes),  that 
under  the  Bill  a  wife  might  bring  an 
aodon  of  ejectment  against  the  husband, 
she  might  do  that  as  the  law  now  stood 
^-nofcy  mdeed,  by  an  action  of  ejectment, 
but  by  bill  in  Chancery.  Every  objec- 
tion, ne  might  add,  which  had  been 
urged  against  the  Bill  was  met  by  the 
doctrine  of  *'  sq)arate  use  " — a  doctrine 
which,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  had 
been  foimd  to  operate  exceedingly  well 
for  the  protection  of  the  wife,  and  which 
did  no  harm  to  anyone.  The  Bill  merely 
sought  to  establish  the  broad  principle 
that  marriage  did  not,  like  treason  or 
felony,  work  a  civil  forfeiture ;  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was 
opposed  by  some  hon.  Members  not  so 
much  because  of  what,  in  reality,  would 
be  its  effect,  as  because  of  that  to  which 
they  feared  it  would  lead — the  develop- 
ment of  the  '*  women's  rights  "  question, 
and  looming  behind  that  a  Parliament 
in  petticoats.  He,  however,  believing 
the  matter  to  be  just  and  right,  should 
give  it  his  cordial  support. 

Mb.  BOURKE  said,  he  would  gladly 
see  the  Act  of  1870  repealed.  He  thought 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who  had  just 
said  iti&t  this  Bill  proposed  to  do  nothing 
more  than  could  be  done  by  a  bill  in 
Chancery,  had  fallen  into  some  mistake, 
because  a  woman  could  not  now  do  many 
things  which  were  proposed  by  this  Bill 
without  consent  of  her  trustees,  and  he 
was  sure  no  trustees  in  the  world  would 
allow  her  to  do  what  was  proposed  to  be 
done  imder  this  Bill.  Ijiere  was  one 
point  of  view  which  had  been  over- 
looked ^-  he  mecmt  the  injurious  ope- 
ration of  the  Bill  in  the  case  of  cre- 
ditors. A  wife  might,  for  example, 
enter  into  a  business  apart  ^m  her  hus- 
band, might  fcul,  take  all  the  money  she 
ooidd  recuize  back  to  her  husband,  to 
whom  fihe  might  say  it  belonged,  and 
the  creditors  would  have  no  remedy. 
On  the  social  aroect  of  the  question  he 
would  not  dwell,  beyond  saying  that  it 
had  on  a  former  occasion  been  very  well 
illustrated  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Universily  of  Cambridge,  to 
whom  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  just  referred,  and  whose  warning 
he  hoped  the  House  would  ren^ember, 
for  it  was,  he  believed,  founded  on  true 
wisdinon. 


Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVBE  said,  that  as 
the  Bill  before  the  House  was  almost 
identical  with  the  Bill  which  he  intro- 
duced in  1868,  he  hoped  he  might  be 
allowed  to  state  why  the  House  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  Act  of  1 870  ; 
but  should  accept  the  more  complete 
measure  now  under  discussion.  The 
Bill  of  1868  was  carried  only  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  and  was 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  The 
object  of  the  measure  was  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  residted  J&om  the  then 
state  of  the  law,  imder  which  all  the  un- 
settled property  of  the  wife  passed  to 
her  husband — a  state  of  things  which 
operated  very  hardly  especially  among 
tne  poorer  classes,  where  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  all  the  little  property  the  wife 
Sossessed  to  be  swept  away  and  squan- 
ered  by  the  husband.  The  Committee 
were  of  opinion  that  the  wife  ought  to 
be  protected,  not  by  extending  the  rules 
of  equity,  but  by  a  radical  alteration  of 
the  common  law  itself,  by  preserving  for 
the  wife  all  the  power  she  would  have 
had  over  her  property  had  she  remained 
single.  In  1869  the  Bill  was  again  in- 
troduced by  the  hon.  and  leemied  Mem- 
ber the  Recorder  of  London,  and  the  sub- 
ject  having  been  more  fully  considered 
was  passed  on  the  second  reading  without 
a  division,  and  was  again  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  by  whom  it  was  again 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  Bill  hav- 
ing been  carried  by  a  large  majority,  it 
went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
it  met  with  a  very  different  fate,  and 
became  so  altered  as  to  be  scarcely 
recomizable.  He  doubted  whether  in 
the  Statute  Book  there  was  any  Act  so 
badly  drawn,  so  faulty,  and  so  absurd 
in  many  of  its  details  as  the  Act  of  1870. 
He  trusted  that  those  Judges  who  had 
recently  inveighed  from  the  Bench 
against  hasty  legislation  would  re- 
member that  the  Act  of  1870  was  ex- 
clusively the  handiwork  of  the  Law 
Lords  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Among 
its  many  defects,  however,  it  presented 
one  great  and  important  advantage 
— ^it  recognized  for  the  first  time  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  wages  and 
earnings  of  married  women ;  and  in  order 
to  secure  this  advantage  the  measure,  as 
altered  by  the  House  of  Lords,  was  per- 
mitted to  pcuss  when  it  came  down  again 
to  this  House.  The  measure,  however, 
was  accepted  as  an  instalment,  in  the 
belief  that  Parliament  would  not  refuse 
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on  a  future  occasion  to  remedy  its  mani- 
fold defects.  The  Bill  now  before  the 
House  was  identical  with  that  passed  by 
the  Committee  in  1869.  The  difference 
between  the  Act  of  1870  and  the  present 
Bill  was  this — ^for  the  House  of  Lords 
haying  admitted  the  grievance  of  the 
law  previous  to  1870,  that  Act  must  be 
accepted  as  the  existing  law  on  the 
subject,  and  the  House  must  there- 
fore compare  the  present  proposals 
with  that  Act— the  Act  of  1870  per- 
mitted married  women  to  sue,  but  it  did 
not  permit  them  to  be  sued.  It  recog- 
nized the  rig^ht  of  a  married  woman  to 
property  of  whatever  amount  which 
she  might  receive  as  next-of-kin  to  an 
intestate,  or  under  a  deed  or  wiU,  pro- 
vided the  sum  bequeathed  did  not 
exceed  £200.  He  could  see  no  reason 
why  these  arbitrary  limitations  shoidd 
have  been  fixed  on.  It  was  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  law  coidd  not 
remain  as  it  was,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion therefore  before  the  House  was, 
would  they  accept  the  Bill  now  before 
them,  or  revert  to  the  old  state  of  things 
which  existed  before  the  Act  of  1870 
was  passed  ?  Some  hon.  Members  had 
entirely  mistaken  the  law  as  to  the 
liability  of  the  husband  to, support  his 
wife  and  children;  it  was  not  that  he 
was  compelled  to  support  them  according 
to  their  station  in  life,  but  merely  that 
he  should  keep  them  firom  going  upon 
the  parish. 

Mb.  GEEGOET  remarked  that  the 
husband  was  liable  for  necessaries  sup- 
plied to  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  repHed  that 
there  the  question  of  agency  was  in- 
volved, not  the  legal  liability  of  the 
husband  for  the  support  of  his  feimily. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Bill  was 
right  in  throwing  upon  the  wife  the  same 
liabilities  which  the  husband  now  had. 
Besides  the  fact  that  the  Act  of  1870  was 
tmintelligible,  it  was  but  little  known 
amon^  me  poorer  classes,  and  it  was 
only  by  makinc^  a  measure  like  that 
equally  applicable  to  all  classes  that  a 
knowledge  of  it  would  spread  downward. 
The  House  had  denied  to  women  tiie 
right  to  exercise  the  franchise ;  but,  oer- 
taonly,  there  was  some  foundation  for 
the  demand  for  the  franchise  in  the  com- 
plaint that  women  were  not  fairly  treated 
by  the  legislation  of  Parliament.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  this  measure, 
whidi  would  remove  certain  acknow- 
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led^ed  grievances  of  women,  and  which 
desut  with  the  question  in  a  broad  and 
simple  manner,  founded  on  equal  jus- 
tice, woidd  be  accepted  by  the  House. 

Mb.  STAVELEY  HILL  said,  that  the 
question  before  the  House  was  reduced 
to  a  very  simple  issue.  The  position  of 
those  who  supported  the  Bill  under  con- 
sideration was  that  a  husband  and  wife 
should  be  separate  as  regarded  properly, 
torts,  and  aU  dealings  with  the  outside 
world.  The  view  of  mose  who  approved 
the  Act  of  1870  as  it  woidd  be  amended 
by  the  Bill  he  was  bringing  forward 
was,  that  while  the  proper^  of  the  wife 
should  be  protected  against  the  creditors 
and  the  extravagance  of  the  husband, 
the  marriage  relation  shoidd  in  all  other 
respects  be  preserved.  The  evidence 
which  had  been  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed  on  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Eeading 
(Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  had  shown  what 
was  the  existing  state  of  the  law  upon 
this  question  in  America.  Mr.  Cyrus 
Martin  Fisher,  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginian Bar,  stated  that  the  law  in  his 
country  before  1840  was  the  same  as  the 
law  of  this  country,  and  that  at  that 
date  it  had  been  brought  into  the  state 
in  which  it  would  be  here  if  this  Bill 
passed;  that — 

'*  Although  the  wife  had  unrestricted  control 
over  her  own  property,  she  was  not  liable  to 
contribute  in  any  way  towards  the  support  of 
her  husband  and  children — ^because  the  American 
idea  was  that  every  part  of  her  property  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  support  oi  the  w^e ;  that 
every  man  ought  to  be  clever  enough  to  support 
his  wife  without  her  assistance ;  that  she  might 
squander  her  property  how  she  Hked,  even  on 
another  man — a  circumstance  which  might  pro- 
bably cause  some  domestic  unpleasantness,  but 
nothing  mor&— and  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
condition  of  the  husband,  his  wife  was  not 
bound  to  do  anytiiing  towards  his  support." 

That  was  the  law  in  America,  and  he 
shoidd  be  sorry  to  see  it  made  the  law 
in  England  by  passing  this  measure. 
The  Act  of  1870  contamed  one  flagrant 
defect.  While  it  effectually  protected 
the  wages  and  earnings  of  married 
women  as  their  own  property,  it  con- 
tained a  defect,  and  it  was  to  remedy 
this  defect  that  he  proposed  his  ''  No.  2 
Bill."  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
opposite  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  were  not  sufficiently 
Known  among  the  poorer  classes ;  but 
he  hoped  that  this  debate  would  be  the 
cause  of  their  becoming  more  widely 
known  than  they  were  at  present.    One 
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of  the  great  dangers  that  would  result 
from  the  Bill  becoming  law  was  that 
it  would  induce  married  women  to  set 
up  fraudident  claims  as  against  their 
husbands'  creditors.  The  defect  in  the 
Act  of  1 870  was  to  be  found  in  Clause  1 2, 
which  enacted  that  the  husband  was 
not  to  be  liable  for  his  wife's  ante- 
nuptial debts,  and  that  the  wife  her- 
self was  not  to  be  liable  for  them  beyond 
the  amount  of  her  separate  property. 
The  consequence  was  that  as  property 
without  settlement  passed  to  the  husband 
on  marriage  and  he  was  not  liable  for 
her  ante-nuptial  debts — and  her  pro- 
perty was  not  liable  imless  it  was 
settled  to  her  separate  use — great  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  raising  fraudu- 
lent defences  to  just  claims.  That 
defect  the  hon.  Member  proposed  to 
meet  by  Clause  9  of  the  present  Bill ; 
but  it  seemed  to  him  impossible  to  say 
that  that  section  of  the  J^ill  woidd  re- 
medy completely  this  defect  of  the  Act  of 
1870.  When  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre)  said  that  the  law  de- 
clared it  to  be  only  necessary  for  a  hus- 
band to  keep  his  wife  and  children  out 
of  the  worknouse,  he  woidd  remind  him 
of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  law 
held  that  a  husband  was  liable  for  all 
necessaries  supplied  to  the  wife  accord- 
ing to  her  station  in  life.  The  Bill  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Hinde 
Pabner)  was  calculated  to  establish  dis- 
tinctive relations  between  the  husband 
and  wife  as  regarded  the  external  world, 
but  not  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  Act 
of  1870,  against  which  he  (Mr.  Staveley 
Hill)  provided  by  the  Bill  which  he  had 
introduced  to  the  House. 

Mb.  W.  FOWLEE  submitted  that 
they  ought  to  proceed  upon  one  of  two 
principles — either  to  revert  to  the  old  law, 
which  gave  everything  to  the  husband, 
subject  to  settlements  in  equity,  or  to 
proceed  with  a  measure  which  dealt 
separately  with  the  rights  of  the  husband 
and  wife.  He  dissented  from  the  opinion 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  who 
had  just  spoken  (Mr.  Staveley  Hill)  that 
this  Bill  would  affect  the  marriage  tie. 
The  real  fact  was  that  the  marriage  tie 
after  the  passing  of  this  Bill  woidd 
remain  precisely  as  it  was  now.  Hon. 
Members  opposite  did  not  object  to  the 
Act  of  1870  so  far  as  it  went--they  did 
not  object  to  the  earnings  of  poor  married 
women  being  protected.  Why,  tiien, 
did  they  object  to  give  protection  to  a 


woman  who  had  property  ?  The  Act  of 
1870  created  a  distinction  between  two 
classes,  and  in  so  domg  proceeded  on 
no  principle  whatever,  "miat  was  wanted 
was  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  would 
proceed  upon  an  intelligible  principle. 
While  in  ttie  case  of  a  poor  woman  pro- 
tection was  granted  at  once,  in  the  case 
of  a  rich  woman  protection  could  not  be 
obtained  without  going  to  a  lawyer. 
There  was  no  reason  for  this  difference 
except  that  arising  from  a  vague  idea 
that  if  the  present  measure  shoidd  pass 
there  would!^be  such  a  divergence  of  in- 
terests between  husband  and  wife  as  to 
lead  to  discord.  He  thought  that  hon. 
Members  had  not  shown  that  such  would 
be  the  case.  They  said  that  great  diffi- 
culties would  arise ;  but  under  the  pre- 
sent law  painful  disputes  were  contmu- 
ally  arising  between  these  parties.  He 
knew  instances  in  which  most  flagrant 
injustice  to  married  women  had  oeen 
committed  by  their  husbands  because 
the  law  did  not  extend  its  protection  to 
the  wife.  He  knew  a  lady  of  very  con- 
siderable property  who  married  without 
a  settlement.  Every  farthing  she  had 
was  swept  away  in  a  few  weeks,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  her  relations  for 
help.  One  would  have  imagined  that 
such  injustice  was  impossible  in  a  civil- 
ized country.  Hon.  Members  opposite 
who  objected  to  this  Bill  because  they 
feared  that  the  change  proposed  would 
lead  to  additional  disputes  seemed  to 
forget  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  gave 
to  a  wife  all  the  powers  which  this  Bill 
would  give  to  her.  ["No!"]  The  Court 
of  Chancery  had  been  always  trying  to 
make  up  for  the  defects  of  the  law  in 
this  respect  by  requiring  settlements  upon 
the  wife  from  her  after-acquired  pro- 
perty ;  and  it  gave  to  her  immense  powers 
over  her  settled  estate,  and  looked  upon 
her  as  a  single  woman  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  will  under  a  power.  Did 
hon.  Members  opposite  ask  the  House  to 
say  that  a  state  of  things  which  per- 
mitted gross  injustice  produced  harmony 
in  families  ?  Injustice  could  not  produce 
any  good  in  any  family  in  the  Empire. 
Was  it  right  or  wrong  that  a  married 
woman  should  lose  all  those  rights  which 
she  had  as  a  single  woman  simply  be- 
cause her  husband  was  bound  to  provide 
necessaries  for  her  ?  The  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, where  property  had  been  settled 
upon  a  wife,  protected  her  rights — the 
supporters  of  tnis  Bill  asked  for  a  Parlia- 
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mentcny  and  iiniyersal  settlement  by 
wliich  all  wives  should  have  control  over 
the  property  which  they  possessed  with- 
out going  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
it.  He,  like  the  hon.  Member  for  Bead- 
ing, was  one  of  those  who  doubted  the 
expediency  of  granting  the  fi:unchise  to 
women ;  but  he  thought  they  shoidd  be 
anxious  to  abolish  any  part  of  the  law 
which  inflicted  injustice  upon  women 
who  were  not  directly  represented  in 
that  House.  He  thought  the  Act  of 
1870  had  not  improved  the  law — on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  it  had  confused  it — 
it  was  based  on  no  principle,  and  was 
altogether  a  muddled  piece  of  legis- 
lation. This  Bill,  on  the  contrary,  was 
foimded  on  a  soimd  principle,  and  there- 
fore he  heartily  supported  it. 

Mk.  WHEELHOUSE  confessed  he 
always  felt  great  hesitation  in  differing 
in  opinion  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lincoln  (Mr.  Hinde  Palmer)  on  a  legal 
question.  It  appeared  to  him,  however, 
fliat  there  were  errors  of  misconception 
as  to  what  was  really  the  law  upon  this 
matter,  and  what  was  proposed  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  altering  or  amending 
that  law.  He  had  listened  with  atten- 
tion to  the  observations  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Coventry 
(Mr.  Staveley  Hill),  and  it  was  his  im- 
'pression  that,  in  commenting  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  then  before  them, 
he  said  he  thought  it  was  calculated  to 
affect  **the  marriage  relations  of  hus- 
band and  wife."  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  did  not  mean  **  the  marriage 
tie."  K  it  were  true,  as  stated  by  the 
hon.  [Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  W. 
Fowler),  this  Bill  proposed  to  do  little 
more  than  was  at  present  done  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery — then  it  appeared  to 
him  that  there  was  no  use  for  any  Bill 
of  the  kind  whatever.  K,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  a  Bill,  as  he  took  it  to  be, 
to  change  the  entire  relations  of  the  mar- 
riage lii^,  then,  he  submitted,  that  they 
ought  to  hesitate  before  they  affirmed  its 
principle  in  so  thin  a  House  as  the  one 
before  thorn.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  that  it  might 
possibly  be  desirable  to  revert  to  the 
legislation  antecedent  to  1870,  always, 
however,  retaining  the  2nd  clause  of  the 
statute  then  passed,  which  he  deemed 
invaluable;  but  let  them  not  bdieye 
that  in  the  Act  of  that  year  it  was  in- 
tended to  make,  or  did  make,  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  rich  wife  and  the 
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poor  wife,  with  regard  to  her  eam- 
mgs  or  her  personal  property.  The 
words  were  ' '  any  woman. ' '  It  mis^ht  be 
that  the  husband  should  not  be  aUowed 
to  take  firom  the  wife  her  own  personal 
property ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  under 
the  Act  in  question,  if  the  husband  and 
wife  chose  to  act  coUusively,  the  honest 
creditor  might  be  defrauded  of  his  pro- 
perty, whilst  the  husband  and  wife  had 
still  ample  means  at  their  disposal.  The 
Bill,  so  far,  appeared  to  be  altogether 
one-sided.  It  was  said  that  the  Court 
of  Chancery  interfered  to  guard  the  wife 
against  the  improvidence  of  the  hus- 
band; but,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  this 
was  only  half-stating  the  question,  inso- 
much as  it  interfered  to  guard  against 
the  improvidence  of  either,  or  both,  when 
it  declared  that  the  wasteful  extrava- 
gance of  the  parents  should  not  be 
needlessly  entailed  upon  the  children. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  said,  the  main  ar- 
gument against  the  proposed  change  in 
ike  law — that  it  would  alter  the  rela- 
tions been  husband  and  wife — ^was  ex- 
tremely speculative.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  happiness  of  married  people  de- 
pended to  any  ereat  extent  on  the  law  of 
property.  Where  two  persons  were 
about  to  be  married  they  generally 
allowed  their  relations  as toproperty  to 
be  settled  by  the  lawyers.  He  however 
thought  that  the  question  involved, 
being  a  very  large  social  one,  ought  to 
be  viewed  in  a  common-sense  light,  and 
not  altogether  to  be  left  to  lawyers  to 
determine.  Was  it  sound  or  just  that 
by  the  fact  of  marriage  the  wife's  per- 
sonal property  should  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  husband  exclusively  ?  Surely 
no  Legislature  of  women  would  ever 
sanction  such  a  law  as  that.  The  Equity 
Courts  from  the  earliest  times  had  in- 
terfered to  prevent  the  enormities  of  the 
common  law  in  this  respect.  Why  should 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  altering  the 
law  in  this  respect  because  the  Court  of 
Chancery  had  been  hitherto  acting  as 
legislators  upon  the  question  ?  He 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House  to 
protect  the  wife's  personal  property  as 
her  own  exclusively,  and  to  leave  the 
parties  to  make  whatever  settlement  they 
thought  proper  upon  marriage. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTOTf  confessed 
his  anxiety,  on  behalf  of  the  humbler 
classes,  to  see  some  such  measure  as  that 
before  the  House  passed  into  law,  inas- 
much as  he  thought  it  would  promote  the 
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welfare  of  thousands  of  homes.  He 
should,  therefore,  heartily  support  the 
second  reading.  The  Act  of  1870  had 
but  imperfectly  carried  out  its  objects, 
and  it  was  of  the  greatest  consequence 
that  that  Act  shoidd  be  amended,  as  every 
one  who  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Beading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre) 
must,  he  thought,  admit  that  the  Act  of 
1870  coidd  not  be  referred  to  as  a  piece 
of  sound  or  useful  legislation.  Security 
for  the  earnings  and  wages  of  the  wife 
should  be  given  in  the  most  simple  form 
possible,  and  the  law  thus  established 
ought  to  be  made  accessible  to  every  one 
wimout  any  heavy  legal  expense.  It 
was  no  doubt  true  that  by  the  law  of 
England  a  man  was  bound  to  support 
his  wife  and  children ;  but  it  too  often 
happened  that  the  husband  squandered 
all  nis  means  in  dnmkenness,  de- 
bauchery, and  dissipation  of  every  kind. 
In  those  cases  the  law  should  step  in  to 
protect  the  wife  and  children  from  the 
misconduct  and  extravagance  of  the 
husband.  He  thought  that  they  ought 
to  waive  any  fjoncifal  objections  or  pre- 
judices in  respect  to  the  supposed  danger 
of  interfering  with  the  present  law  of 
marriage  in  connection  with  the  respec- 
tive rights  of  husband  and  wife,  wnen 
they  recollected  that  there  were  thou- 
sands of  cases  in  which  the  fruits  of  the 
hard  industry  of  the  wife  were  squan- 
dered away  by  profligate  and  brutal 
husbands. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  said,  he  believed  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Act  of  1870  was  ex- 
tremely imperfect,  and  required  revision; 
but  the  question  here  was  whether  the 
present  Bill  was,  as  it  purported  to  be, 
an  amendment  of  the  present  law,  or 
whether  it  opened  up  an  entirely  new 
scheme  of  legislation.  For  his  own  part, 
he  believed  that  this  Bill,  if  carried, 
would  create  great  difficulties  in  all  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  life.  It  would 
cause  antagonism  between  those  who  we 
were  taught  to  believe  were  one.  If  the 
property  of  wives  were  dissipated  by  hus- 
Dands,  that  was  the  fault  of  their  friends 
in  not  taking  care  that  proper  settle- 
ments were  made.  Taking  the  Bill  as  it 
stood,  however,  property  might  be  dis- 
sipated by  the  wife  as  well  as  by  the 
husband ;  and  while  all  sorts  of  remedies 
wwe  proposed  to  prevent  tyranny  on  the 
part  of  tne  husband,  no  safeguard  was 
provided  against  collusion  between  hus- 


band and  wife.  A  wife's  money  might 
be  put  into  a  business,  and  as  long  as 
the  business  prospered,  the  profits  would 
go  to  the  firm ;  but,  if  bad  times  came, 
the  money  might  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
creditors  might  not  get  a  farthing  in  the 

Eound.    In  some  parts  of  Europe  the 
iw  even  gave  priority  to  the  wife  over 
other  creditors ;  and  he  knew  of  one  case 
in  which,  out  of  $100,000  of  assets,  the 
wife  took  $80,000.  Ui]ibrtunately,  things 
were  done  by  commercial  men  when  in 
distress  which  they  would  be  shocked  to 
do  in  prosperity,  and  creditors  were  de- 
frauded in  consequence.      If   the  Bill 
passed,  stringent  clauses  should  be  in- 
troduced with  a  view  to  prevent  collusion 
of  this  nature ;  but,  believing  the  Bill 
to  be  imperfect,  believing  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  fi;reat  deal  of  mischief,  and 
open  the  door  to   much    collusion,   he 
should  vote  against  the  second  reading. 
The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  said, 
he  wished  to  explain  shortly  the  reasons 
which  would  induce  him  to  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.    It  had  been 
assumed  that  the  House  was  now  asked 
to  make  a  material  change  in  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  English  law  had 
hitherto  been  administered.  Even  if  this 
were  so,  and  if  the  ancient  principles  of 
our  law  were  bad  and  unjust,  it  would 
not  be  a  good  argument  for  adhering  to 
them  to  say  that  they  were  old.   But  the 
change  now  proposed  was  not  only  good 
in  itself,  but  had  authority  in  its  favour. 
Our  law  of  property— especially  between 
husband  snd  wife — grew  up  in  times 
when  personal  property  was  practically 
non-existent.     The  law,  therefore,  then 
concerned  itseK  solely  with  landed  pro- 
perty.  Down  to  the  time  of  Henry  "VXEI., 
and  the  Statute  of  Wills,   a  married 
woman  was  well  fenced  round  from  the 
influence  of  her  husband  by  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  law;   because  during 
coverture  her  landed  property  was  abso- 
lutely inalienable,  and  no  will  could  be 
made  respecting  it.  Married  women  thus 
enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  pro- 
tection,  though  not  all  that  might  be 
desired — ^there  was  none  of  that  abso- 
lute delivery  into  the  power  of  the  hus- 
band of  everything  the  wife  possessed 
which  had  become  the  law  of  England 
since  personal  property  rose  into  im- 
portance.   Such  absolute  dominion  ex- 
ercised by  the  husband  over  the  wife's 
Eroperty  was  not  the  principle  of  Eng- 
sh  law  in  olden  times,  but  was  rather 
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a  modem  abuse.  They  were,  therefore, 
now  doing  nothing  contrary  to  ancient 
authority  in  giving  the  woman  in  re- 
spect of  personal  property  a  considerable 
amount  of  power,  wluch  for  many  centu- 
ries she  possessed  over  real  property. 
This  being  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law,  the 
question  was,  did  the  House  think  the 
existing  state  of  the  law  satisfactory? 
For  his  part,  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  law  now  affecting  the  property  of 
married  women.  Moreover,  every  man 
of  sense  acted  as  though  he  were 
dissatisfied  with  it;  because,  upon  the 
marriage  of  any  woman  in  whom  he 
was  interested,  he  took  care  to  except 
her  from  the  operation  of  the  gene- 
ral law  by  means  of  settlements.  Each 
of  the  settlements  operated  as  a  pri- 
vilegium  contravening  the  general  law; 
and  was  it  not  right  to  provide  for 
married  women  generally  the  protec- 
tion which  every  prudent  man  secured 
for  his  daughter  by  means  of  trustees 
and  the  Court  of  Chancery  ?  The  ex- 
istence of  trustees  and  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  a  standing  argument 
against  the  existing  law,  for  the  Court 
of  Chancery  would  have  nothing  to  do 
but  for  trusts  and  settlements  which 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  general 
law.  But  if  the  Act  of  1870  embodied 
a  sound  principle,  why  not  carry  it  fur- 
ther? Why  say  that  £500  which  a 
wife  made  or  to  which  she  succeeded 
should  be  protected,  and  that  £500  to 
which  she  became  entitled  by  way  of 
legacy  should  not  ?  The  Act  of  1 870  pro- 
tected the  wife's  earnings,  and  raised  up 
the  same  grounds  for  dissension  between 
man  and  wife  which  were  alleged  against 
this  Bill.  But  the  principle  having 
been  conceded  in  1870,  he  saw  no  sense 
in  stopping  there.  He  coidd  not  see 
why  hon.  Members  who  said  that  the 
principle  of  the  Act  of  1870  was  sound 
should  now  refuse  to  carry  it  to  its  legi- 
timate result.  Now,  the  question  was — 
did  this  Bill  go  too  far  ?  Clauses  in  the 
present  Bill,  and  among  them  Clause  9, 
might  be  open  to  criticism;  but  the 
substance  of  the  Bill  was  contained  in 
Clause  1 — that  a  married  woman  might 
hold,  acquire,  and  alienate  property, 
and  sue  or  be  sued,  as  if  she  were  un- 
married. Why  not  ?  She  enjoyed  this 
right  now  in  certain  cases,  and  might 
hold  railway  shares  if  she  took  the 
trouble  to  register  them  in  her  own 
name.    Why,  in  common  sense,  could 
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she  not  equally  hold  them  if  they  were 
not  so  registered?  No  doubt  extreme 
cases  mi^t  be  cited,  but  they  did  not 
test  the^ill  fairly.  The  opinion  of 
Lord  Penzance  had  been  quoted,  and  in 
a  certain  class  of  cases  the  authority  of 
Lord  Penzance  was  unrivalled.  But  in 
what  class?  The  experience  of  Lord 
Penzance  had  been  chiefly  gained  in  a 
Court  where  he  had  to  deal  entirely 
with  quarrelsome,  disgraceful,  and  un- 
happy marriages ;  and  of  course  he  saw, 
to  use  a  colloquial  term,  "the  seamy 
side"  of  marriage.  He  did  not  see — 
and  no  Judge  ever  did — the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  marriages  which, 
under  any  state  of  the  law,  while  men  and 
women  remained  what  liiey  were,  were 
and  woidd  be  happy  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  Settlements  would  continue  to 
be  made  imder  any  change  in  the  law. 
Persons  would  be  able  to  make  what 
private  arrangements  they  liked  before 
marriage,  ana  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
where  there  was  property  they  would 
continue  to  do  so.  But  in  cases  where 
a  woman  without  this  protection  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  husoand  who  xm- 
justly  and  improperly  tried  to  make 
away  with  her  property,  this  Bill  would 
protect  her.  A  clever  woman  had  said 
that,  bv  the  law  of  England,  husband 
and  wiie  were  one  person,  and  that  per- 
son was  the  husband.  He  did  not  see 
why  if  a  woman  had  property,  she 
shoidd  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  property 
like  everybody  else,  or  why  even  a  hus- 
band should  take  away  firom  <he  wife 
that  which  was  her  own.  Protect  the 
husband  from  the  wife's  debts,  improve 
the  law  in  this  respect ;  but  he  hoped 
the  House  would  not  reject  a  Bill 
against  which  none  but  theoretical  ob- 
jections coidd  be  urffed,  and  which  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  the  old  law 
of  England. 

Mb.  EAIEES  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  somewhat  mis- 
apprehended the  opinion  given  by  Lord 
Penzance,  who  said  there  was  no  com- 
moner cause  of  violence  and  cruelly  by 
the  husband  than  the  possession  by  the 
wife  of  some  little  money  which  she  was 
able  to  retain :  yet  this  was  the  class  of 
cases  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Oen- 
tleman  sought  to  make  universal.  He 
resetted  that  the  House  had  heard  no- 
thing to-day  about  the  systems  which 
prevailed  in  France  and  oUier  European 
countries  with  regard  to  the  property  of 
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married  women,  for  tliese  systems  were 
more  applicable  to  this  country  than  the 
example  of  America.  He  thought,  also, 
that  in  a  commercial  country  like  ours 
the  arguments  of  thehon.  Member  (Mr. 
Muntz)  deserved  greater  attention  than 
they  had  received  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  We  had  not  only 
to  consider  social  comfort,  but  the  com- 
mercial security  which  was  necessary  to 
protect  traders  against  collusion  and 
fraud.  He  gave  Notice  that  if  the  Bill 
were  read  a  second  time  he  should  move 
in  Committee  to  confine  its  operation 
entirely  to  cases  in  which  the  wife  shoidd 
have  obtained  a  protection  for  her  own 
property. 

Mb.  HINDE  PALMEE,  in  reply, 
said,  that  it  appeared  that  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  admitted,  and  the  only 
question  was  how  far  it  should  be 
carried.  He  submitted  to  the  House  that 
the  Bill  would  not  by  any  means  carry 
it  too  far. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  *  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  124;  Noes 
103:  Majority  21. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  cotntnitted 
for  Friday. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHHiDREN  BILL. 

[Mr.  Clare  Head,  Mr.  Fell,  Mr.  Akroyd,  Mr. 

Kay-Shutileworthf  Mr.  Krmwway.) 

[bill  8.]      SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  read. 

Mb.  CLAEE  EEAD,  in  rising  to 
move  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  said:  I  shoidd,  in  the 
first  instance,  state  that  the  measure  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  which  re- 
ceived a  second  reading  on  the  part  of 
this  House  last  Session.  It  is,  indeed, 
almost  identical  with  that  Bill — perhaps 
I  ought  to  say  too  identical,  at  least,  m 
one  respect,  for  we  have,  by  an  over- 
sight, omitted  to  alter  the  date  at  which 
we  propose  that  the  Bill  should  come 
into  operation,  and  I  need  not  say  that 
that  date  shoidd  have  been  1875  instead 
of  1874.  The  main  principle  of  the  Bill 
consists  in  the  proposed  application  of 
the  Factory  Acts,  m  a  mitigated  form, 
to  agricultural  children ;  but  in  regard 


to  agriculture,  we  say  that  employment 
in  farming  operations  bein^  essentially 
healthy  we  do  not  suggest  that  the  Fac- 
tory Acts  should  be  so  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  restricting  the  employment  of 
children  in  field  worK,  but  rather  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  and  advance- 
ment of  their  education.  The  only  in- 
stance in  which  we  think  that  agricid- 
tural  children  may  be  exposed  to  hard- 
ships is  that  of  their  being  employed  in 
what  are  termed  agricultimd  gangs,  and 
in  that  case  we  propose  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Gangs  Act,  and  to  provide 
that  no  child  shaU  be  employed  in  these 
gangs  until  he  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  ten  years  instead  of  eight,  which 
is  the  age  mentioned  in  that  Act.  The 
first  important  clause  of  the  Bill  which 
I  now  have  the  honour  of  asking  the 
House  to  read  a  second  time,  is  that 
which  says  that  no  child  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  agrictdtural  work  until  it  has 
reached  the  age  of  eight  years.  When 
the  Bill  of  last  year  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
(Mr.  Henley)  immediately  detected,  with 
his  Argus  eyes,  one  little  defect  which, 
in  the  present  Bill,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  remedy.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
pointed  out  that  the  Bill  as  it  then  stood 
would  prevent  a  man  who  might  happen 
to  be  Egging  potatoes  on  his  allotment 
from  being  assisted  by  his  child  under 
eight  years  of  age.  Now,  in  the  Bill  be- 
fore the  House  we  have  included  every- 
one who  is  the  occupier  of  more  than 
one  acre  of  land,  and,  consequently,  the 
Bill  will  not  be  applicable  to  mere  garden 
ground  or  small  allotments  occupied  by 
farm  labourers.  I  may  here  at  once  tell 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  House 
that  we  are  desirous  of  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill  to  sm^  farmers,  be- 
cause, of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  occupations,  they  are  the 
class  who  most  wequently  and  largely 
employ  the  services  of  young  children, 
ana  who,  at  the  same  time,  pay  least  at- 
tention to  their  education.  This,  at  any 
rate,  has  been  our  experience,  and  our 
opinion  on  this  matter  is  backed  up  by 
the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  by 
whom  the  subject  has  been  investigatea. 
We  also  propose  that  every  child,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  ten,  which  is 
employed  in  agriculture,  shall  require  a 
certificate  that  he  has  made  250  attend- 
ances at  school  during  the  preceding  12 
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months,  and  that  ^m  the  age  of  10  to 
that  of  12  it  should  have  a  certificate 
showing  that  it  has  made  150  such  at- 
tendances. This,  I  believe,  is  on  all 
fours  with  the  Bevised  Code,  and  will 
secure  the  Parliamentary  grant.  It  may 
be  asked  why  did  we  not  extend  this 
principle  still  further  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  ? 
Why  have  we  not  extended  it  to  the 
age  of  13  years  ?  My  answer  is,  that  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  why  a 
child  which  has  reached  the  sige  of  12 
should  not  have  received  ample  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  see  why  we  should  insist 
on  more  than  this — that  a  child  should 
be  able  to  read  and  write  and  do  sums 
in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic ;  and 
I  am  of  opinion  that  at  the  age  of  1 1  a 
child  who  has  been  early  and  regularly 
sent   to  school  ought  to  have  accom- 

^lished  all  this.  In  illustration  of  what 
am  advancing,  I  may  state  that  there 
is  a  boy  u^on  my  farm  who  is  assisting 
his  father  in  attending  to  my  bullocks. 
This  boy  can  do  sums  in  vulgar  frac- 
tions, and  I  am  sure  that  he  could  pass 
a  school  examination  better  than  I  could, 
although  that,  perhaps,  may  be  no  great 
commendation  for  him,  and  he  is  just 
12  years  old.  I  say,  therefore,  that  we 
only  want  the  adoption  of  the  minimum 
we  have  named  in  the  Bill,  and  there 
woidd  be  no  reason  why  those  parents 
who  have  the  means  and  the  desire  to 
d6  so,  should  not  continue  to  send  their 
children  to  school  until  they  are  13  or 
14  years  of  age.  Well,  Sir,  it  may  be 
urged  as  an  objection  to  the  Bill  that 
eight  is  too  tender  an  a^e  for  a  child  to 
be  set  to  work  in  the  fields.  I  admit 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  children  of  eight 
years  are  not  wanted  in  agricidture,  in 
which  they  are  seldom  or  never  em- 
ployed until  after  that  period ;  but  we 
think  it  would  not  be  wise  to  alter  the 
Factory  Acts  and  the  other  statutes, 
which  start  with  the  age  of  eight.  We 
believe  that  if  we  were  to  depart  from 
the  general  legislation  in  this  particular, 
and  were  to  introduce  any  other  age  as 
the  starting  point  of  this  Bill,  the  con- 
sequence would  be  that  the  children 
would  be  employed  in  other  industries 
which  mifi^ht  be  much  more  prejudicial 
to  their  health.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  if  this  Bill  should  pass  the 
second  reading  and  get  into  Committee, 
the  main  discussion  that  would  engage 
the  attention  of  the  House  would  be  as 
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to  the  relative  value  of  certificates  of 
attendance  at  school  and  certificates  of 
proficiency.  Those  who  are  in  favour 
of  certificates  of  proficiency  say  that  if 
we  simply  act  upon  attendances,  we 
shall  be  adding  wnat  will  really  operate 
as  a  dead  weight  upon  the  school,  and 
that  boys  who  have  simply  to  go  through 
a  certain  number  of  attendances  will  not 
be  likely  to  make  any  effort  to  become 
efficient.  Personally,  I  have  not  the 
least  objection  to  both  of  these  systems 
being  resorted  to— that  is  to  say,  that  if 
you  happen  to  have  a  dever  boy  in  a 
school,  and  he  should  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  examiners  as  to  the  progress  he  has 
made,  he  should  have  a  certificate  given 
to  him,  although  he  may  not  have  made 
the  number  oi  attendances  required  in 
other  cases.  But,  Sir,  I  have  a  particu- 
lar oWection  to  boys  being  "  crammed ;" 
and  I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  you  may 
back  the  steady  drudgery  of  attendances 
against  efficiency  otherwise  attained. 
However,  I  am  quite  content  to  leave 
this  point  to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hastings  (Mr.  Kay-Shuttle- 
worth),  whose  name  being  upon  the 
back  of  the  Bill  affords,  I  think,  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  we  mean  this  to  be 
a  thoroughly  good  educational  measure. 
I  have  been  asked  why  we  have  been 
induced  all  of  a  sudden  to  start  this 
Bill?  I  may  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that 
anyone  who  has  Iseen  engaged,  or  who 
has  taken  the  least  interest,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  agricultural  labourer  must 
have  been  aware  for  years  past  that 
some  measure  of  this  description  has 
been  urgently  needed ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  passing  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  that  we  obtained  a  fitting 
opportunity  for  introducing  such  a  Bill 
as  the  present.  Now,  however,  we  may 
hope  to  see  in  a  few  months — certainly 
in  a  few  years  time — the  whole  kingdom 
covered  with  schools.  Every  little  parish 
will  have  its  school,  and  upon  this  point 
I  may  add  that  as  I  was  looking  at  the 
Norfolk  papers  a  fortnight  since,  I  found 
that  the  Education  Department  were 
insisting  upon  three  parishes  in  that 
county  providing  school  accommodation 
for — ^how  many  children  does  the  House 
suppose  ?  In  one  case  the  provision  is 
required  for  seven  children,  in  anotiier 
case  for  five,  while  in  the  third  the  ac- 
commodation is  wanted  for  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  three !  Sir,  I  cannot 
expect  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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the  Yioe  President  of  the  Counoil  on 
Education  will  do  more  than  give  us,  on 
this   occasion,  his  silent  assent.    I  do 
not  think  that  he  will  give  us  a  very 
willing  assent,  because  he  has  not  yet 
laid  his  contemplated  Amendments  in 
connection  with  the  Gbvemment  Educa- 
tion Act  before  the  House ;  but  I  trust 
that  he  will  to-day,  as  he  did  last  year, 
allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  any 
Amendments  to  make,  I  trust  that  he 
will  make  them  when  the  Bill  is  in  Com- 
mittee ;  but  I  must  say  that  if  the  scheme 
of  the  Government,  with  which  we  are 
bye-and-bye  to  be  favoured,  be  in  favour 
of  direct  compulsion,  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  however  well  that  process 
may  suit  the  towns  it  will  not,  at  any 
rate  at  the  present  moment,   suit  the 
country.     It  may  be  in  store  for  us  in 
the  rural  districts  that  in  every  village 
we  are  to  have  a  school  rate ;  but  shoiud 
this  be  the  case,  I  assert  that  even  under 
school  boards  we  shall  necessarily  have 
a  most  irregular  system  of  compulsion. 
And  supposing  you  delegate  this  com- 
pulsory power  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
I  question  very  much,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  they  will  undertake  them ;  and, 
in  the  next,  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  they 
do  they  will  be  administered  very  laxly 
and  very  indiflTerently.  The  only  efficient 
plan  of  compulsion  seems  to  me  to  re- 
quire the  action  of  some  tyrannical  cen- 
tral power  in  London,  and  that  is  a  pro- 
position which  I  am  quite  certain  we 
in  the  country  would  resist  to  the  very 
utmost.  But  when  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  indirect  compulsion,  the  case  is 
altogether  different.   You  may  lead  the 
British  Lion  a  great  deal  more  easily 
than  you  can  drive  him,  even  if  he  as- 
sume the  shape  of  an  agricultural  la- 
bourer.   By  this  Bill  we  do  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  good  parents ;  we 
only  desire  to  bring  in£fferent  and  sel- 
fish parents  to  a  proper  consideration  of 
the  requirements  of  their  children  in  the 
matter  of  education.    We  contend  that 
their  own  self  interests  will  induce  them 
to  do  what  is  necessary,  and  therefore 
we  are  in  favour  of  the  principle    of 
indirect  compulsion,  believmg  that  the 
irresistible  persuasion  of  the  pocket  is 
much  more  likely  to  succeed  than  any 
harsh   measure  of   direct    compulsion. 
There  is  a  gentleman,  who  has  recently 
written  to  The  Times,  and  with  whom  I 
never  before  agreed  in  opinion,  whom 


I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  on  this 
occasion — I  allude  to  Canon  Girdlestone. 
I  hope  that,  as  we  can  agree  upon  this 
point,  it  may  not  be  the  last  on  which 
our  opinions  may  concur.  Speaking  upon 
the  question  now  under  consideration, 
Canon  Girdlestone  says — 

**  Although  direct  compulsion  may  he  difficult 
or  even  impossihley  nothing  would  he  easier  or 
more  successful  than  indirect  compulsion.  Let 
the  parents  find  that  by  law  every  farmer  who 
employs  a  diild  under  a  certain  age,  or  without 
a  school  Inspector's  certificate  of  a  certain 
amount  of  efficiency,  suhjects  himself  to  a  pe- 
nalty, and  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts  will 
soon  he  full.  The  wish  for  employment  and 
wages  for  their  children  wiU  do  what  no  amount 
of  zeal  on  the  part  of  school  managers  can  do — 
namely,  overcome  the  apathy  of  parents." 

I,  for  one,  must  entirely  endorse  that 
opinion.    There  is  in  this  Bill  a  suspen- 
sory  clause,  and  I  was  very  sorry  last 
year  to  see  that  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Scarborough  gave  Notice 
that  he  should  move  the  rejection  of  a 
similar  clause  in  Committee.    I  confess 
I  was  astonished  to  find  that  a  country 
gentleman,   who    is  himself  a    distin- 
guished agriculturist,  did  not  appear  to 
know  that  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
it  will  be  necessarv  to  suspend  the  ope- 
rations of  a  Bill  like  this.    It  is  well 
known  that  during  the  time  of  harvest 
our  schools  eCre  entirely  shut  up,  and 
surely  it  does  not  signify  when  there  is 
no  instruction  to  be  haa  at  school,  whe- 
ther the  children  are  at  work  in  the 
harvest  field  or  whether  they  are  at  play. 
But  there  are  other  districts,  not  con- 
nected with  that  in  which  my  hon.  Friend 
resides,  such  as  those  in  which  hops  are 
grown,  in  which  it  is  very  essential  that 
every  available  child,  however  small  or 
ignorant,  should  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  hops.    There 
are  also  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ex- 
tensive market  gardens  and  orchards, 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
fruit  should  be  gathered  within  a  cer- 
tain time  to  prevent  its  being  spoilt.    In 
these  cases,  children  come  nrom  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  it  is  weU  that 
power  should  be  vested  in  the  magis- 
trates to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  during  such  exceptionally  busy  pe- 
riods of  the  year.    It  may  be  said  on  the 
other  side  by  some  of  those  who  are 
known  as  ardent  defenders  of  women's 
rights,  that  we  have,  as  usual,  made  no 
provision  in  this  Bill  for  the  education 
of  girls.    But  as  girls  seldom  or  never 
— at  least  in  the  districts  with  which  I 
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am  acquainted  —  go  out  to  field  work, 
this  Bill  will  not  affect  them.  We  have 
no  complaint  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  education  of  girls  as  a  rule.  They 
are  sent  to  schocu  early,  and  are  kept 
there  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  them 
to  acquire  a  good  education.  I  admit 
that  now  and  then,  in  a  large  family, 
the  oldest  girl  is  kept  at  home  to  nurse 
the  baby  or  to  attend  to  certain  house- 
hold duties;  but  I  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  to  teach  them  a  useful  know- 
ledge of  domestic  matters  is  far  prefer- 
able to  sending  them  where  they  are 
taught  fancy  work  and  such  other  non- 
sense as  is  taught  in  many  of  our  girls' 
schools.  But,  Sir,  we  were  told  in  the 
debate  of  last  year  that  this  BiU  would 
not  work  properly,  because  it  did  not 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  Inspec- 
tors. It  was  said  that  the  Act,  if  passed, 
would  prove  a  failure,  because  some 
other  Acts  have  failed  in  consequence 
of  the  omission  to  appoint  such  officers. 
The  cases  of  workshops  and  brickfields 
were  referred  to ;  but  surely  a  school  is 
a  totally  different  thing  to  a  workshop 
or  a  brickfield.  No  one  except  the  master 
of  a  workshop  or  a  brickfield  would  take 
any  notice  of  the  children  employed  in 
those  places;  but  in  a  village  school 
there  is  always  some  busy  person  who 
would  be  sure  to  find  out  where  the 
children  who  ought  to  be  at  school  are 
sent  to  work.  Therefore,  as  we  have 
public  opinion  at  our  back,  and  as  more- 
over the  school  managers  are  in  our  fa- 
vour, the  Bill  is  one  which  I  hope  and 
believe  will  work  well  without  there 
being  any  necessity  for  the  appointment 
of  Inspectors.  At  any  rate,  I  can  only 
say  to  the  House,  g^ve  the  measure  a 
trial,  and  if  it  is  found  that  it  will  not 
work  we  can  then  come  back  to  Parlia- 
ment and  ask  that  salaries  should  be 
Provided  for  Inspectors.  Sir,  the  hon. 
[ember  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
gave  Notice  last  year  that  before  the 
Bill  went  into  Committee  he  would 
move  a  Besolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  number  of  attendances  it  proposed 
to  exact  were  not  adequate.  Of  course, 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  opinion  whe- 
ther the  provision  made  in  this  re- 
spect is  or  is  not  adequate;  but  I 
believe  we  have  adoptea  the  number 
of  attendance  provided  by  the  Bevised 
Oode;  and  therefore  I  apprehend  that 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  beet 
qualified  to  judge — ^I  refer  to  the  Edu- 
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cation  Department — ^they  may  be  taken 
as  pretty  nearly  adequate  and  sufficient. 
We  have  tried  in  tiiis  Bill  to  stem  an 
evil  which  I  fear  is  on  the  increase.  We 
have  schools  everywhere,  and  we  find 
that  they  are  not  half  filled,  while  the 
children  who  should  attend  them  are 
playing  about  the  roads  instead  of  re- 
ceiving the  education  of  which  they  are 
in  need.  I  believe.  Sir,  that  a  mild  and 
moderate  measure  like  this  is  more  likely 
to  be  well  received,  and  to  produce  the 
object  desired,  than  any  harisher  enact- 
ment would  be.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
some  employers  may  not  like  the  Bill. 
A  great  many  persons  may  consider  that 
it  is  an  interference,  and  an  unnecessary 
one,  with  the  employment  of  juvenile 
labour.  There  are  also  some  parents 
who  may,  and  I  dare  say  will,  feel  its 
operation  rather  sharply  at  first ;  but  I 
think  that  after  due  notice,  many  of 
them  will  be  induced,  some  for  one  rea- 
son and  some  for  another,  readily  and 
cheerfully  to  obey  its  provisions.  I  trust 
the  House  will  believe  that  it  is  with 
an  honest  and  sincere  desire  to  meet  an 
evil  which  is  spreading  rather  than  di- 
minishing, that  we  have  brought  forward 
this  measure.  And,  Sir,  if  the  Bill  should 
become  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  I 
trust  it  will  be  found  to  raise  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor 
in  this  country  by  giving  to  every  child 
in  the  agricultural  districte  a  full,  suffi- 
cient,  and  thoroughly  reli^ous  educa- 
tion. I  beg  to  move  the  Bill  be  now 
read  a  second  time. 

Mb.  AKEOYD,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  he  was  glad  there  was 
someprospectof  correctingthe  anomalous 
state  of  the  law,  by  which  agricultural 
children  alone  were  exempt  from  control 
in  the  matter  of  education  and  labour. 
Last  year  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  W. 
B.  Forster)  not  only  did  not  oppose  the 
measure,  but  expressed  his  obhgation  to 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Bead)  for  intro- 
ducing it ;  he  presumed  he  would  g^ve 
it  his  support  this  year  also.  He  was 
happy  to  oe  able  to  concur  in  the  opinion 
wmch  had  been  expressed  some  years 
ago  by  the  hon.  Memlber  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Dixon)  in  reference  to  factory  edu- 
cation. The  hon.  Gentleman  had  re- 
corded his  sentiments  in  favour  of  the 
extension  of  the  Factory  Acts,  in  a 
modified  form,  to  the  agricultural  oom- 
munibr,  with  the  proviso  that  the  law 
should  be  suspended   during  harvest. 
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Allusion  liad  been  made  to  Canon 
Oirdlestone's  letter  to  ITie  Times; — an- 
other letter  on  the  same  subject  had 
appeared  from  Dr.  Barry  in  the  same 
journal,  in  which  he  expressed  the  opi- 
nion that  some  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Factory  Acts  was  required  to  give  com- 
plete efficiency  to  the  London  School 
Sard's  efforts  in  the  matter  of  com- 
pulsion. There  was  much  confusion  be- 
tween direct  and  indirect  compulsion — 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  compulsion  of 
the  child ;  and  he  would  venture  to  say 
that,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  direct  com- 
pulsion under  the  Education  Act,  as  the 
compulsion  was  directed  upon  the  parent 
alone.  How  much  more  efficient,  there- 
fore, would  the  compulsion  be  if  em- 
ployers also  were  bound  to  take  care 
that  the  children  went  to  school!  If 
a  parent  sent  his  child  to  school,  and 
the  child  persisted  in  playing  truant,  the 
magistrate  would  not  convict ;  he  could 
not,  because  it  would  be  imreasonable  to 
expect  the  parent  to  do  more  than  send 
his  child  to  school ;  but  if  the  employer 
also  were  bound  over,  you  would  have  a 
double  lever.  He  beHeved  this  measure, 
if  carried  out,  would  produce  an  immense 
change  in  the  rural  districts,  and  relieve 
Bchom  managers  of  one  of  their  greatest 
difficulties — ^it  would  compel  both  the 
parents  and  the  tenant  farmers  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
children — therefore  he  seconded  the 
Motion  with  pleasure. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'^  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
time."— (ifr.  Clare  Head.) 

Mb.  pell  said,  that  there  were  about 
90,000  children  employed  in  factories 
whose  labour  was  regulated  by  statute, 
and  40,000  connected  with  agriculture 
who  did  not  come  under  the  operation  of 
the  Factory  Acts.  Two  former  attempts 
had  been  made  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion. In  1867  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  introduced  a 
Bill  in  which  he  did  not  prohibit  work 
imder  eight  years  of  age,  but  required 
children  to  attend  alternate  days  at 
school.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  in  most  rural  districts  that  would  be 
perfectly  impossible.  Then  there  was 
the  BiU  of  Lord  Fortman,  which  re- 
quired 240  attendances  at  school  of  2^ 
hours  every  year  between  the  agea  of 
8  and  13;  but  he  (Mr.  FeU)  bdieved 


that  the  number  of  attendances  was  too 
large  in  the  case  of  children  over  10 
years  of  age,  while  under  that  age 
it  would  not  carry  the  grant.  Apwrt 
from  this  BiU,  the  only  other  a^r- 
native  they  had  was  the  establishment 
of  school  boards  wherever  there  might 
be  an  insufficient  amount  of  school 
accommodation.  He  should  not  wish 
to  see  that  alternative  put  in  force. 
An  attempt  to  force  school  boards  on 
rural  districts  would  rather  impede  than 
advance  the  cause  of  education.  There 
had  been  very  few  attempts  to  establish 
school  boards  in  rural  £stricts,  where 
they  were  to  a  great  extent  unnecessary. 
Many  hard  things  had  been  said  about 
the  squire  and  the  clergyman ;  but  they 
had  hitherto  been  foimd  to  be  the  most 
practical  and  uBeful  promoters  of  educa- 
tion. This  Bill  had  been  introduced 
with  the  general  consent  of  the  Cham- 
bers of  Agriculture,  and  it  provided 
compulsion  in  the  least  offensive  form  in 
which  it  could  be  applied.  There  was 
one  special  reason  why  some  measure  of 
this  sort  should  be  passed.  It  was  a 
trying  and  distressing  thing  to  parents 
whose  children  were  going  regularly 
to  school  to  see  the  children  of  more 
apathetic  parents  working  and  earning 
higher  wages  because  me  supply  for 
the  labour  market  had  been  reduced  by 
the  attendance  of  their  own  children  at 
school — in  fact,  at  present  the  apathetic 
profited  by  the  seK-denial  of  the  careful. 
They  would  not  need  Inspectors  to  carry 
out  the  Bill.  In  country  life  the  clergy- 
man, the  farmer,  and  the  resident  in  the 
village,  were  all  inspectors,  and  knew 
very  well  what  clularen  were  or  were 
not  going  to  school ;  and  if  they  failed, 
no  system  of  inspection  would  make  the 
Bill  operative. 

Mb.  DIXON  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare  Eead)  had 
described  this  Bill  as  an  honest  endea- 
vour to  give  education  to  the  working 
classes  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and, 
believing  that  statement,  he  (Mr.  Dixon) 
should  not  oppose  the  second  reading  of 
the  measure.  But  he  could  not  vote  for. 
it  for  two  reasons.  He  considered  the 
Bill  a  very  weak  one,  and  a  very  in- 
effectual method  of  dealing  with  a  great 
evil.  It  would  not  touch  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  eight  years, 
and  it  could  not  either  have  any  influence 
on  duldren  above  eight  years  of  age, 
who  were  not  required  to  be  set  to  work, 
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With  reference  to  those  who  were  to 
come  tmder  its  operation,  it  did  not  pro- 
Tide  any  machinery  by  which  it  could  be 
put  into  force.  In  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts it  had  been  alleged  that  the  farmers 
were  positively  averse  to  education  of 
the  children.  It  had  been  stated  that  as 
the  Factory  Act  had  answered  well  in 
towns  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  country 
districts.  He  did  not  deny  that  it  had 
operated  well  in  towns ;  but  it  had  only 
touched  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
children.  The  promoters  of  the  Bill  had 
stated  their  intention  of  putting  forward 
this  Bill  as  a  substitute  for  a  complete 
one,  and  had  stated  that  there  could  be 
no  necessity  for  a  compulsory  measure. 
Now,  in  his  own  mind,  direct  compulsion 
was  the  only  effectual  way  of  dealing 
with  this  gigantic  evil.  If  the  BUI  had 
been  brought  forward  as  an  assistance 
to  the  compulsory  system  he  should  have 
accepted  it ;  but  when  it  was  introduced 
in  competition  with,  and  in  lieu  of,  the 
compulsory  system  he  was  imable  to 
support  it. 

Mb.  W.  R  FOESTER  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon) 
had  stated  that  though  he  could  not 
agree  with  some  of  the  remarks  made  by 
the  proposer  and  seconder,  he  would  not 
vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  In  that  the  hon.  Member  showed 
his  sincerity  in  the  cause  of  education. 
But  he  was  sorry  that  his  hon.  Friend 
could  not  vote  for  the  second  reading — 
not,  as  he  imderstood,  because  of  the 
actual  terms  of  the  BUI,  but  of  some 
arguments  advanced  in  its  support.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  however,  people 
must  give  their  votes  not  so  much  &om 
what  might  be  the  views  of  particular 
advocates  of  a  measure,  as  from  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  measure  itself. 
He  could  assure  his  hon.  Friend  that  if 
he  believed  that  the  passing  of  this  Bill 
would  commit  the  House  to  anything 
more  than  was  contained  within  its  four 
comers  he  would  ask  the  House  not  to 
support  the  measure.  By  Her  Majesty's 
gracious  Speech  the  Government  was 
pledged  to  bring  forward  such  exten- 
sions and  improvements  in  the  Education 
Act  as  they  thought  desirable,  and  that 
he  hoped  shortly  to  be  able  to  do.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  him,  therefore, 
to  give  his  assent  to  the  Bill  if  he  felt 
that  by  so  doing  the  House  would  com- 
mit itself  to  anything  in  opposition  to 
the  measure  of  the  Qovemment.     At 
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first  he  was  disposed  to  ask  the  House 
to  postpone  the  second  reading;  but, 
considering  that  this  was  a  Bill  to  which 
the  House  unanimously  assented  last 
year,  he  gave  a  willing  consent  to  its 
principle.  He  would  not  go  further, 
because  he  would  have  to  state  the 
views  of  the  Government,  in  regard  to 
the  amendment  and  extension  of  the 
Education  Act,  in  a  connected  form  on 
a  future  day.  Direct  compulsion  had 
worked  weU  in  the  factory  districts ;  but 
he  would  beg  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  to  recollect  that  direct 
compulsion  would  be  made  easier  where 
indirect  compulsion  was  already  in  force. 
It  was  a  good  omen  that  this  measure 
should  have  been  brought  forward  by 
Gentlemen  so  intimately  connected  with 
agriculture  as  the  hon.  Members  for 
Norfolk  and  Leicestershire.  Thanking 
the  hon.  Members  for  having  given  the 
House  the  advantage  of  seeing  their 
views  on  paper,  and  for  having  imder- 
taken  what  he  wished  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  more  frequently  do— namely,  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  a  knotty 
question  by  trying  to  draus^ht  their  opi- 
nions in  the  form  of  a  Bm — he  hoped 
the  House  would  assent  to  the  second 
reading.  He  trusted  his  hon.  Friend 
would  not  put  the  Committee  for  an  early 
day,  because  he  should  wish  before  then 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
measure  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  said,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  to  oppose  the 
second  reading.  He  was  very  thankful 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  even  this  homoeopathic 
dose.  But  he  must  protest  against  this 
Bill  being,  as  it  had  been  described  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare 
Bead),  a  full  and  complete  measure  of 
education  for  the  agricultural  districte. 
It  was  not  creditable  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  they  should  be  discussing 
such  a  paltry  measure  when  other  coun- 
tries were  so  far  advanced.  In  Switzer- 
land he  had  met  many  persons  from  the 
Ghisons,  Uri,  and  other  Cantons,  who 
told  him  that  they  had  not  among  them 
a  child  of  14  years  who  could  not  read 
and  write  well.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Leicestershire  (Mr.  PeU)  represented  a 
county  partly  manufacturing  and  partly 
agricultural,  and  five  years  ago  this 
House  had  passed  the  Workshops  Act; 
but  neither  tne  farmers,  the  squire,  nor 
the  parsoui  of  whose  zeal  for  education 
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the  hon.  Member  spoke  so  higUy,  tad 
done  muoh  to  enforce  it. 

OoLoinEL  BAETTELOT  said,  that  the 
hon.  Oentleman  who  had  just  spoken 
(Mr.  Mundella)  had,  as  usual,  intro- 
duced foreign  countries:  but  he  (Colonel 
Barttelot)  was  one  of  those  who  was 
,  Englishman  enough  to.  think  that  we 
had  done  yery  well  at  home,  and  that 
we  rushed  too  much  afber  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  wished  to  organize  everything 
on  a  foreign  principle,  and  then  we  found 
that  we  nad  done  exceedingly  badly. 
With  regard  to  our  Army,  for  instance, 
we  had  run  first  after  the  example  of 
France  and  then  after  the  example  of 
Prussia.  The  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
had  said  that  the  farmers,  squires,  and 
"parsons,"  as  he  called  them,  had  done 
nothing  for  education.  [Mr.  Mundella  : 
No,  but  that  they  had  not  enforced  the 
Workshops  Act.]  But  the  parsons  and 
squires  had,  at  all  events,  done  some- 
thing for  education.  As  we  had  the  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1870,  and  that  Act  had  not 
yet  had  a  fair  trial,  the  House  ought  to 
pause  before  passing  a  measure  of  this 
kind.  They  ought  to  consider  carefully 
whether  they  were  not  going  to  encum- 
ber the  Statute  Book  with  some  extra 
legislation,  for  we  were  legislation-mad 
in  this  country ;  and  if  the  House  were 
shut  up  for  a  year  or  two  it  would  not 
tread  on  the  corns  of  so  many  people. 
There  was  only  one  apology  for  opening 
the  House  this  Session,  and  that  was  that 
the  new  Bules  of  the  Parks  might  be  laid 
on  the  Table.  He  wished  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon)  had 
spoken  last  night ;  he  ought  to  have  done 
so  because  he  was  one  of  those  who  de- 
sired to  increase  taxation  by  £5,000,000. 
[Mr.  Dixon  said  that  we  ought  to  save 
£10,000,000  and  spend  £5,000,000.] 
The  £5,000,000  woiUd  be  sure  to  be 
spent,  but  the  question  would  be  how  the 
£10,000,000  could  be  saved.  There  was 
not  a  man  below  the  gangway  last  night 
who  showed  how  the  £10,000,000  could 
be  saved,  but  they  rode  off  wili  the  pro- 
mise of  a  Select  Committee  by  the  Go- 
vernment. He  did  not  believe  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster) 
would  have  assented  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill  if  it  was  his  intention 
toforce  school  boards  upon  them  through- 
out the  country. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Tuesday  next. 


LOCAL  LEGISLATION  (iBJBLANd)  BltX. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  M*Mahon,  Bill  to  facilitate 
the  obtaining  of  powers  for  legislating  on  Public 
Local  Matters  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  M^Mahox,  Mr.  Montagu  Chambers, 
Colonel  Fbench,  and  Mr.  Baowbll. 

^iHlpresetitedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  72.] 

MUNICIPAL  FRANCHISE  (iEELAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Butt,  Bill  to  assimilate 
the  Law  regxdating  the  Municipal  Franchise  in 
Lreland  to  &at  regulating  it  in  England,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Butt  and  Mr.  Patrick 
Smtth. 

'BiUpresentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  73.] 

MUNICIPAL    PRIVILEGES     (iRELAND)     BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Butt,  Bill  to  extend  to 
Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland  certain  jprivi- 
leges  now  exercised  and  enjoyed  by  Mumcipal 
Corporations  in  England,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  b^  Mr.  Butt  and  Mr.  Patrick  Smyth. 

BiU. presented f  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  74.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE      OP      LORDS, 
Thursday,  20th  February,  1873. 

MINTJTESJ  — i^ff<  First  in  Parliatnettt —  The 
Duke  of  Leeds,  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

Public  Bills — First  Reading — ^Epping  Forest  * 
(19) ;  Poor  Allotments  Mtmagement*  (20). 

HOBSES— OUR  SUPPLY  OF  HORSES. 

ADBBE68  FOE  A  BOTAL  OOMMISSION. 

The  Eael  of  EOSEBEEY,  in  mov- 
ing  that  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her 
Majesty  to  appoint  a  Boyal  Oommission 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  this 
countiy  with  regard  to  horses,  and  its 
capabilities  of  supplying  any  present  or 
future  demand  for  them,  said,  that  dur- 
ing the  short  time  he  had  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  their  Lordships'  House  it  had 
been  his  fortune  to  address  them  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  but  he  had  never 
done  so  with  a  more  complete  sense  of 
his  own  imworthiness  and  unfitness  for 
the  task  he  had  undertaken  than  that 
which  he  entertained  on  this  occasion. 
It  was  not  alone  that  the  subject  itself 
was  difficult — ^because  that  he  had  known 
beforehand — ^but  since  he  had  given  his 
Notice  such  a  flood  of  communications 
had  been  coming  in  upon  him,  express- 
ing with  one  unanimous  voice  the  same 
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opinion,  and  containing  such  a  mass  of 
detail,  and  in  many  cases  such  a  mass  of 
wandering  evidence,  that  he  felt  him- 
self wholly  incapable  of  doing  justice  to 
the  subject.  His  dif&culty  was  much 
increased  by  the  absence  through  illness 
of  a  noble  Lord  who  was  much  more 
competent  to  address  their  Lordships, 
not  merely  because  he  would  have 
spoken  with  great  weight  on  all  sub- 
jects, but  because  he  had  given  much 
of  his  attention  to  this  particular  topic. 
He  need  hardly  say  he  alluded  to  Ix)rd 
Ossington.  That  noble  Lord,  imfortu- 
nately,  was  not  able  to  be  in  his 
place ;  but  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
write  his  views,  and  he  should  have  the 
honour  of  quoting  later  in  the  evening 
opinions  which,  coining  from  that  noble 
Lord,  their  Lordships  would  esteem 
worthy  of  respect.  In  approaching  the 
subject  he  wished  to  guard  himself 
against  being  supposed  to  touch,  ex- 
cept in  the  most  general  manner,  on 
thoroughbreds  or  racehorses.  "What- 
ever their  merits  might  be,  it  was  not 
his  duty  to  speak  of  them,  because 
they  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  within 
the  scope  of  his  Motion.  Neither  did 
he  intend  to  propose  particular  reme- 
dies for  the  evil  which  he  was  about 
to  brin^  imder  their  Lordships'  no- 
tice. Those  would  be  for  the  Com- 
mission, which  he  had  little  doubt 
their  Lordships  would  address  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  grant.  There  were,  however, 
two  remedies  which  he  could  not  help 
touching  upon  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  persons  by  whom  they  were  sug- 
gested, and  to  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  remedies  themselves.  Within  the 
last  few  days  the  newspapers  and  him- 
self had  been  honoured  with  a  commu- 
nication from  a  gallant  gentleman  whose 
opinions  would  carry  just  weight  with 
them,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great 
ability,  and  because  he  had  added  lustre 
to  the  Navy  and  the  Turf,  but  also 
because  he  gave  up  to  the  horse  ''  what 
was  meant  for  mankind."  Nothinc^  that 
Admiral  Bous  might  write  could  lessen 
his  respect  for  him,  but  perhaps  he  ought 
to  mention  that  the  gallant  Admiral  had 
not  sent  him  this  letter.  He  saw  it  for 
the  first  time  in  The  2\'mes,  The  gallant 
Admiral  in  that  letter  said — 

«  My  dear  Hosebery,— The  facts  from  practi- 
cal  knowledge  bearing  upon  the  state  and  oon- 
dition  of  our  national  stud  couTinoe  me  that  in 
1873  there  is  a  greater  number  of  horses  of 
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every  description  in  England  than  ever  was 
known,  and  that  in  their  respective  classes  and 
vocations  they  are  superior  to  their  predecessors. 
A  strange  accession  of  national  w^tii  has  in- 
creased the  demand  for  superior  articles,  espe- 
cially for  himters,  high-stepping  carriage  horses, 
and  clever  hacks ;  consequently,  the  extra  de- 
mand exceeds  the  normal  supply. 

"  All  luxuries  and  domestic  stock  have  risen 
in  value  owing  to  a  higher  remuneration  for 
labour,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  with  the 
present  price  of  beef  and  mutton,  no  farmer  oc- 
cupying grass  lands  can  speculate  with  advan- 
tage in  rearing  horses  when  he  can  get  i6s,  for 
his  lambs." 

He  believed  in  that  most  sincerely ;  but 
he  did  not  see  what  consolation  was 
afforded  to  the  farmer  and  to  other  per- 
sons who  wanted  horses  for  their  indus- 
tries by  the  facts  stated  in  the  letter  of  the 
gallant  Admiral.  There  was  another  pas- 
sage which  he  was  anxious  to  quote— 

**  Our  prizes  are  open  to  all  the  world ;  even 
the  paltry  national  aonation  of  Koyal  Plates 
voted  each  Session  by  the  Hoiise  of  Commons 
to  improve  the  breed  of  horses  on  British  terri" 
tcry  IS  partially  lost  to  us  by  Her  Majesty's 
Masters  of  the  Horse  allowing  foreign  horses  to 
compete.  They  have  been  liberal  with  trust 
money  which  Uiey  were  bound  by  duty  to  see 
properly  appropriated.  It  is  the  old  British 
reciprocity  system,  to  give  away,  everything  and 
receive  nothing." 

Now,  for  curiosity*s  sake,  he  had  looked 
up  the  names  of  the  horses  who  won 
the  Queen's  Plates  in  England  last 
year,  and  he  foimd  that  of  18,  the  total 
number,  three  were  what  were  known  as 
foreigfn-bred  horses;  but  they  were  horses 
the  sires  of  which  were  English,  which 
had  been  trained  by  English  trainers  and 
ridden  by  English  jockeys  on  behalf  of 
an  En^Ush  resident,  and  which  were 
only  called  "  foreign  "  because  they  had 
been  bred  in  a  foreign  land.  He 
could  not  think,  therefore,  that  it  was 
quite  lopcal  of  the  gallant  Admiral  to 
argue  that  they  were  foreign  horses. 
He  did  not,  however,  wish  to  dwell  on 
that  point,  and  he  would  come  to  the 
kernel  of  the  letter — the  remedy  pro- 
posed. He  could  scarcely  exaggerate 
the  respect  and  attention  with  which 
Parliament  and  the  country  must  have 
prepared  to  hear  what  the  Oracle  had 
to  say  on  thatpoint.  Well,  what  was  it 
he  said  ? — '*  Tne  practical  remedy — ^put 
the  same  tax  on  racehorses  as  on  other 
horses  of  luxury,  and  then  pray  leave 
us  alone."  What  was  the  result  of  60 
years*  experience  of  racehorses  ?  Of  15 
years  of  absolute  rule  at  Newmarket? 
Of  a  powerful  mind  devoted  to  a  subject 
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with  which  it  is  thoroughly  oonyersant  ? 
Beduce  racehorse  duty  from  £3  lis.  to 
10«.  6d.  ''It  is  your  wealth  that  has 
caused  a  scarcity  of  horses ;  therefore, 
reduce  the  tax,  and  behold  you  shall 
abound."  Well,  the  only  other  remedy 
he  should  consider  was  that  of  a  more 
distinguished  authority  still — he  alluded 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  What 
was  the  remedy  proposed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gbyemment?  It  was  so  well 
described  in  a  letter  from  a  noble  Lord 
that  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  quote 
the  passage — 

*'  Recent  legialation  in  this  direction  amounts 
to  nothing  ^ort  of  the  commencement  of  a 
system  of  taxing  agricultural  labour  and  pro- 
duce. It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that 
the  employer  of  a  labourer  at  daily  wages  to 
look  after  mares — or  horses  not  bred  for  agricul- 
tural purposes — ^is  now  chargeable  with  a  tax  on 
that  account,  and  that  when  a  tenant  farmer 
thinks  proper  to  make  high-bred  horses  a  part 
of  his  hve  stock,  the  profits  arising  therefrom, 
if  any,  must  be  returned  and  taxed  additionally, 
under  a  separate  f onn,  as  something  apart  from 
ordinary  agricultural  gains.  When,  too,  he  re- 
quires the  assistance  of  a  neighbour's  team  to 
help  out  the  tillage  of  his  farm,  a  licence  must 
be  taken  out  for  each  horse  so  borrowed.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  wisdom  of  this  course. 
....  Why  should  a  man  attending  mares,  or  a 
stud  groom  at  a  breeding  establishment,  be  made 
an  object  of  taxation  a  bit  more  than  a  herds- 
man P  Why  should  the  profits  arising  from  a 
superior  stallion  be  taxed  a  bit  more  than  those 
of  a  shorthorn  bull  f  Why  is  a  particular  horse 
or  broodmare  assumed  to  be  an  article  of  luxury 
before  it  is  used  as  such,  or,  on  the  other  hand,' 
after  it  has  ceased  to  be  sound  P" 

Then  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Galthorpe),  the  senior 
steward  of  ^e  Jockey  Club,  informing 
him  that  Oovemment  had  taxed  the  ser- 
vices of  his  stallion  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
Knight  of  the  Garter  was,  on  Ad- 
mirid  Bous's  authority,  one  of  the  finest 
horses  in  the  world.  Now,  at  a  time 
when  foreign  prices  were  tempting  every 
owner  of  horses  and  mares  to  send  their 
stock  abroad,  was  it  a  wise  thing  to  dis- 
courage in  this  way  their  retention  at 
home  r  Yet,  although  the  Government 
in  buying  horses  for  me  Army  was  daily 
more  pinched  by  their  scarcity,  this  was 
apparently  the  sole  remedy  it  had  to 
propose.  When  alluding  to  thorough- 
bred horses  and  racing,  he  knew  he  was 
treading  on  very  dehcate  ground.  It 
was  the  fashion  of  the  present  day 
to  denounce  racing  as  selfish  and  de- 
moralizing, as  a  mere  inducement  to 
gambling,  and  to  deliver  in  Parliament 
naming  Philippics  against  what  were 
somewhat  affectedly  termed  ''ourlsth- 
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mian  Gkunes.''    If  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember an  apprentice  emptied  the  till 
of   his   master,  the  circumstance    was 
described  as  a  lamentable  case  arising 
from  the  St.  Leger ;  and  if  an  old  woman 
was  run  over  at  a  crossing  during  the 
last  week  in  May  the  accident  was  attri- 
buted to  the  Derby.     All  the  evils  to 
which  fiesh  is  heir,  all  the  weaknesses  to 
which  humanity  is  liable,  every  failing 
and  every  misdeed — all  were  unspar- 
ingly  attributed   to    the    Turf.      That 
was  not  the  time,  nor  was  their  Lord- 
ships' House   the  place,  for  an  advo- 
cacy of  the  Turf,  but  he  did  not  think 
racing  was  open  to  all  the  denimciations 
levelled   at  it;    at  the   same  time   he 
must  express  his  regret  that,  at  some  of 
the  great  meetings,  short  distance  races 
were  encouraged — in  fact,  at  the  July 
-Meeting  last  year  only  two  races  were 
run  during  the  whole  week  over  dis- 
tances exceeding  a  mile,  while  during 
the    Second    October    Meeting    not    a 
single  match  was  made  or  run.    Again, 
handicaps   seemed  to    be    superseding 
all    other    kinds    of  racing;    but    the 
greatest  curse    of   all   was   the  curse 
of  permitting  horses  to  run  in  assumed 
names,    which    had    entrapped    many 
minors,  and  had  been  the  ruin  of  many 
fortunes.    But,  in  defence  of  the  Turf, 
he  might  quote  what  was  said  of  it 
last  year  by  one  who  was  not  mixed 
up  with  it  in  any  way — **  It  is  a  noble, 
manly,   distinguished,    and  historically 
national  amusement."      That  was  the 
testimony  of  the  present  Prime  Minister; 
but  if  one  wanted  to  see  racing  in  its 
best  form,  he  must  see  a  matdi  such 
as  he  witnessed  last  year,  at  Doncaster 
races,  between  Lord  Palmouth  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  who  ran  two  horses  which 
they  themselves  had  bred,  without  a  bet, 
merely  anxious  to  test  the  merits  of  their 
respective  breeds  of  horses,   amid  the 
cheers  of   myriads  of  their  delighted 
feUow-countrymen,  who  watched  with 
delight  not  merely  the  contest  between 
noble  horses,  but  the  honourable  rivaliy 
between  names  they  knew  and  revered. 
He  regarded  racing,  when  carried  on 
in  that  way,  as  one  of  the  most  legi- 
timate sports  in  which  men  of  means 
could  indulge.      Hunting    and   shoot- 
ing  were    pursuits    of   me    rich,    but 
horse -racing    afforded    amusement   to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of   the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community.    But  it  was 
said  the  Turf  gave  rise  to  gambling. 
No  doubt  it  did;  but  he  ventured  to 
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assert  that  gambling  by  the  owners  of 
borses  was  deoreasing.  In  many  cases 
tbose  gentlemen  bad  no  more  on  tbeir 
borses  tban  tbey  would  bave  on  a  rubber 
of  wbist.  To  reyive  an  old  Frencb 
saying,  to  abolisb  shambling  by  putting 
down  races  would  be  like  attempting  to 
abolisb  rain  by  suppressing  tbe  gutters. 
TbeU;  again,  it  was  said  tbat  racing  de- 
stroyed tbe  present  breed  of  borses. 
Eyeryone  wbo  bad  a  difficulty  witb  tbem 
— ^tbe  squire  wbo  foimd  bunters  doubled 
in  price,  tbe  stockbroker  wbose  steppers 
cost  a  fortune,  tbe  ecclesiastic  wbose  cob 
bad  come  down  witb  bim — all  witb  one 
voice  cried  **  It  is  the  fault  of  tbe  Turf; 
down  witb  it."  Some,  be  believed,  bad 
gone  further,  and  intended  indicting 
Admiral  Bous  under  tbe  old  law  against 
**  he  who  poisons  the  King's  land  with 
weeds."  But  he  confessed  he  had  never 
imderstood  why  it  was  the  duty  of  gen- 
tlemen who  raced  to  see  that  every  Briton 
was  well  and  cheaply  horsed.  It  was  a 
private  amusement,  involving,  so  far  as 
be  knew,  no  public  duty,  but  much  pri- 
vate anxiety  and  expense;  but  yet  we 
were  told  by  the  gentlemen  who  wrote 
the  fine  articles  and  made  the  fine 
speeches  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Jockey  Club  to  reduce  the  price  of 
horses,  to  revive  extinct  breeds,  to  pro- 
duce animals  equal  to  Pegasus,  and  to 
mount  the  Army.  All  he  demanded  was 
that  what  was  sauce  for  the  goose  should 
be  sauce  for  the  gander,  and  that  if 
the  Jockey  Club  were  to  mount  the  Army, 
the  Boyal  Yacht  Squadron  should  pro- 
vide ships  for  the  Navy.  As  to  our 
thorough-breds,  they  were  said  to  have 
deteriorated  in  quality ;  but  last  year  he 
had  seen  three  of  Ibem  sold  in  three 
minutes  for  nearly  £27,000,  and  the 
worst  of  the  three  had  been  bought  for 
6,000  guineas  by  the  Prussians,  who  at 
any  rate  had  the  credit  of  knowing  what 
they  were  about.  Then  as  to  numbers, 
thorough-breds  were  almost  the  only 
class  of  horses  that  had  increased.  He 
found  that  the  total  number  of  thorough- 
bred foals  foaled  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1870  was  1,815  ;  in  1871  the  number 
was  1,751 ;  and  in  1872  it  was  1,741 ; 
while  the  export  had  been,  in  tbe 
three  years  he  bad  named,  57,  102, 
and  217.  He  would  now  proceed  to 
deal  with  the  more  general  subject, 
and  ask  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
scarcity  of  horses.  He  believed  that 
the  greater  and  surer  profits  derived 
from  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  custom  I 
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of  warranties,  which  made  the  fanner 
liable  to  have  horses  returned  on  bis 
hands,  bad  much  to  do  with  it.  Then 
there  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
proper  sires  and  the  expense  of  service. 
The  expense  and  annoyance  of  dealers' 
licences  were  also  an  element  which 
had  its  effect.  A  man  who  only  sold 
a  horse  or  two  did  not  like  to  be  put 
down  as  a  dealer  and  taxed  accord- 
ingly. Ignorance  of  breeding,  which 
made  persons  give  it  up  in  disgust  after 
one  or  two  attempts,  had  also  to  do  with 
the  scarcity.  The  recent  enormous  expor* 
tation  of  horseflesh — especially  mares — 
was  another  great  cause,  as  was  also  the 
great  demand  for  all  sorts  of  horses 
simultaneously  with  the  decline  of  breed- 
ing. Lastly,  the  abolition  of  posting 
had  its  share  in  bringing  about  the 
scarcity.  Forty  years  ago,  when  we  had 
no  railways,  the  English  system  of  post- 
ing was  unequalled,  and  our  post-horses, 
the  majority  of  which  were  mares,  were 
matchless.  Every  town  was  at  that 
time  an  equine  centre ;  and  the  farmer 
seeing  the  team  pass  by  his  house  kept  a 
look  out  for  these  mares  when  they  were 
broken  down,  knowing  that  they  would 
be  easily  obtainable  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. When  posting  was  done  away 
with  and  railways  were  opened,  the 
fEmners,  not  calculating  on  the  expan- 
sion of  our  commerce,  concluded  that 
there  would  be  little  or  no  demand  for 
such  horses  in  future.  Next,  the  Irish 
famine  of  1846  caused  a  marked  decrease 
in  borsebreeding  in  Ireland.  Then  came 
the  Crimean  War,  which  occasioned  a 
very  large  exportiettion  of  horses,  and 
turned  the  attention  of  foreign  buyers  to 
what  might  be  done  by  purchasing  in 
this  country.  The  war  of  1 866  excited 
that  attention  still  ^rther ;  and  he  found 
that  so  rapidly  and  largely  had  the 
exportation  of  horses  increased,  that 
within  the  last  six  years  no  fewer  than 
14,000  mares  had  been  exported  from 
Harwich  and  Hull.  Betums  on  the 
subject  of  the  export  of  horses  had 
been  kindly  fru*nisned  to  him  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but,  afber  having  be- 
stowed great  labour  over  them,  he  feared 
they  were  worth  little  more  than  the 
paper  on  which  they  were  written.  It 
appeared  from  those  Returns  that  during 
the  last  15  years  60,000  horses  had  been 
exported  from  this  coimtiT;  but,  refer- 
ring to  the  Betums  for  the  year  1870, 
he  found  that  only  eight  horses  were 
set  down  as  having  been  exported  from 
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Ireland,  when  it  was  known  that  during 
that  year  the  agents  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment were  buying  every  horse  they 
could  find  in  that  country.  He  knew, 
therefore,  that  this  must  be  wrong; 
and  having  ^one  to  a  high  authority  on 
the  subject,  ne  was  treated  with  scorn 
for  supposing  that  these  Betums  were 
of  any  value.  He  was  asked  what  on 
earth  had  induced  him  to  suppose  that 
the  dealers  passed  their  horses  through 
the  Custom  House  ?  Besides  the  enor- 
mous export  of  mares  to  Germany,  the 
French  and  Italians  had  been  buying 
largely  in  this  country,  and  more  espe- 
cially our  roadster  stallions,  which  had 
thus  become  very  scarce.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  compute  how  many  of  those 
animals  had  gone  out  of  the  country 
within  the  last  few  years;  but  he  had 
high  authority  for  saying  that  numbers 
of  them  had  been  bought  for  France 
and  Italy.  Then,  what  had  become  of 
the  14,000  mares  exported  to  Germany? 
They  had  been  put  to  thorough-bred 
horses,  which  had  also  been  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  re- 
sult had  been  the  horses  of  the  Uhlans. 
It  was  difficult  to  lay  hold  of  accurate 
Betums.  What  was  a  difficulty  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  a  tenfold  greater  diffi- 
culty to  a  private  individuid ;  but  it  was 
not  going  too  far  to  say  that  three-fourths 
of  the  carriage  horses  in  London  had 
come  from  Germany,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  London  omnibus  horses  had  been 
imported  from  Belgium  and  France.  The 
Cleveland  mare,  the  Clydesdale,  and  the 
roadster  had  all  become  scarce.  The 
farmers  had  lost  the  habit  and  practice 
of  breeding,  having  parted  with  their 
mares  to  the  foreign  ouyer ;  and  what 
was  the  result  of  this?  In  the  letter 
with  which  he  had  favoured  him,  Lord 
Ossington  wrote — 

"The  scarcity  of  horsea  in  England  is  be- 
coming a  matter  of  general  anxiety,  not  only  to 
individuals  who  reqnire  the  use  of  horses,  but  to 
the  Govenunent,  who  have  to  make  provision 
lor  the  service  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery." 

Lord  Portsmouth,  writing  to  him,  said — 

"  I  have  been  a  master  of  hounds  for  23  years, 
and  I  can  testify  strongly  to  the  extraordinary 
scarcity  of  horses." 

Mr.  Chaplin,  in  a  letter  too  long  to  quote, 
deplored  the  same  evils.  A  considerable 
proprietor  in  Cheshire  wrote  that  horses 
were  both  scarcer  and  lighter,  and  that 
the  old-fashioned  hackney  had  disap- 
peared. A  gentlemcm  in  the  neighbour- 
Aood  of  DarUngton  stated  that  there  for- 


merly great  numbers  of  horses  of  the 
hunter  class  were  bred;  now  nothing 
were  bred  but  thorough-bred  stock  ana 
cattle,  and  the  Cleveland  mare  had  died 
out.  A  gentleman  from  Northallerton 
wrote  much  to  the  same  effect;  and 
added  that  he  had  had  a  conversation 
with  a  person  on  the  subject  of  drawing 
horses'  teeth,  who  said  he  had  altered 
many  a  score,  and  began  to  feel  some 
compunction.  He  had  altered  three- 
year-olds  into  five-year-olds,  and  had 
drawn  as  many  as  eight  from  one  mouth 
at  one  time.  The  Secretary  of  the  Lanark- 
shire Farmers'  Association  wrote  to  say 
that  in  the  district  of  Clydesdale  hardly 
any  horses  were  bred  now  in  comparison 
to  what  used  to  be ;  that  it  was  moderate 
to  say  prices  had  doubled,  wlule  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  producing  the 
best  stamp  of  Clydesdales.  Dealers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  said,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  them — **  There  were 
more  horses  left  unsold  after  a  fair  some 
years  ago  than  are  ofPered  for  sale  at 
the  beginning  now."  The  French  Go- 
vernment agent  last  year,  after  his  tour 
through  this  country  to  purchase  horses, 
told  Mr.  Weatherby  there  were  five  horses 
nine  years  ago  for  one  now.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  So- 
ciety wrote  in  these  terms — 

"  Our  breeders  have  been  tempted  to  sell  all 
their  best  horses  for  exportation.  There  is  a 
lamentable  want  of  sound  strong  thorough-bred 
stallions  in  the  country.  The  Cleveland  mares, 
from  which  have  usuially  descended  our  best 
coach  horses,  and  from  whose  daughters  by 
thorough-bred  horses  and  again  crossed  by  blood 
have  spnmg  all  our  best  hunters,  are  nearly 
extinct ;  in  fact,  the  foreigners  have  got  them 
aU." 

From  Ireland  he  had  received  commu- 
nications stating  similar  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  scarcity.  Coming  to  not  the 
less  useful  but  less  romantic  cart  horse, 
he  had  received  testimony  from  a  com- 
pany— the  Great  Northern — than  which 
none  had  better  experience  in  the  matter. 
They  had  1,300  of  those  animals,  and 
they  found  that  in  the  10  years  from 
1863  to  the  present  year  the  increase 
in  the  price  they  had  to  give  for  their 
cart  horses  was  over  70  per  cent.  They 
also  mentioned  that  the  proportion 
of  increase  within  the  last  five  years 
had  been  far  greater  than  in  the  five 
years  preceding.  From  facts  he  would 
come  to  figures,  and  he  thought  his 
figures  womd  bring  conviction  home  to 
everyone  who  might  still  be  doubting.  He 
I  would  begin  with  the  less  and  come  to  the 
2  A  2 
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greater.    In  Wales  the  number  of  brood 
mares  and  agricultural  horses  in  1871 
was  117,176  as  compared  with  116,131 
in  1870.    Considering  the  enormous  de- 
yelopment  of   such  towns    as  Cardiff, 
Dowlais,  and  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  all 
the    district    over  which   an  unhappy 
blight  prevailed  at  that  moment,  ikat 
increase  showed  no  abundance.  In  Scot- 
land the  number  in  1870  was  172,871, 
and  in  1871  the  number  was  174,434, 
showing  an  increase  for  the  latter  year 
of  1,563.    That  was  an  increase  which, 
when  he  considered  the  great  annual  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  commerce  in  Scot- 
land, did  not  make  him  very  proud  of  the 
state  of  things  as  regarded  horses  exist- 
ing at  this  moment  in  his  native  country. 
In  Ireland  there  were  complete  Returns 
for  1872.     This  was  one  of  the  things 
they  did  better  in  Ireland.    Well,  there 
the  number  in  1871  was  538,095 ;  and 
in  1872  the  number  was  540,745,  show- 
ing an  increase  for  the  latter  year  of 
2,650.  But  his  suspicion  became  excited 
by  this  Betum,  ana  he  took  the  trouble 
of  comparing  the  number  for  1862,  or  a 
period  of  10  years  from  the  last  Eetum. 
And  what  did  he  find  ?    Why,^  that  in 
1862  the  number  was  602,894,  as  against 
540,745  for  1872 — showing  a  decrease 
in  the  10  years  of  62,149.    When  their 
Lordships    remembered    the    progress 
which   the    commerce  of  Ireland  had 
made  since  1862,  and  the  benefits  which 
had  been  showered  on  her  amcultural 
population  by  the  Land  Act,  uiey  would 
see  that  the  decrease  was  all  the  more 
surprising.    In  England  the  last  Ketum 
of  brood  mares,  unbroken,  and  agricultu- 
ral horses  was  for  1871,  when  the  num- 
ber was  962,840,  as  against  977,707  for 
1870,  showing  a  decrease  in   1871   as 
compared  with  1870  of  14,867.     K  one 
who  knew  nothing  about  England  saw 
that  Betum  he  would  be  tempted  to  ex- 
claim— '*  What  unhappy  country  is  this  ? 
— its  population  must Tbe  dwindling  down, 
and  its  commerce  and  agriculture  must 
be  languishing.    Is   it   the    Spain   of 
Charles  11.  or  the  France  of  Louis  XV.  ?  " 
Would  their  Lordships  allow  him    to 
detain  them  a  little  longer  by  referring 
to    the    episode    of  the   last   Autumn 
Manceuvres — when  it  was  determined  to 
take  some  thousands  of  the  troops  of  the 
British  Army  to  Salisbury  Plain,  and  put 
them  through  a  series  of  operations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stonehenge  ?    To 
oarry  out  that  determination  2,000  trans- 
port horses  were  required ;  fair  notice  ' 

Th^  JSarl  of  Howbery 


and  a  fair  price  were  given ;  but  the  re- 
sources of  Great  Brit^  were  found  un- 
equal to  meet  that  overwhelming  demand. 
He  spoke  on  competent  authority  when 
he  said  that  at  least  1,250  of  them  were 
brought  over  £tom  France  alone.    So 
that  this  kingdom,  which  had  been  so 
lonc^  held  pre-eminent  in  horses,  was 
imable  to  fmnish  Her  Majesty's  Control 
Department  with  2,000  horses  for  three 
weeks.  But  how  did  these  foreign  horses 
do  their  work  ?    After  three  weeks  they 
were  so  changed,  so  emaciated,  so  utterly 
unfit  to  undei^o  another  week's  work 
on  the  completion  of  the  Manceuvres, 
that  their  best  Mends — ^if  horses  had 
Mends,  which  he  was  beginning  to  doubt 
— would  not  have  known  them ;  and  he 
was  told  that  when  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment the  sale  was  effected  at  a  loss  of  little 
less  than  £20  a  horse  on  the  average. 
He  had  shown  the  inconvenience  to  this 
country  of  the  scarcity,  for  which  he 
hoped  a  Commission  would  find  a  re- 
medy.   He  had  now  to  point  out  that 
the  scarcity  was  a  positive  danger  to 
us.     He  based  this  statement  on  the 
experience  of  the  last  two  great  wars 
— which  might  be  called  the  two  breech- 
loading  wars.     The  wars  of  1866  and 
1 870  taught  us  —  if  they  had  taught 
us    anything  —  that    in    future    great 
wars  would  oe  declared  on  the  shortest 
notice;  that  they  would  be  as  sudden 
as  the  eruption  of  a  volcano.     On  the 
12th  of  June,  1866,  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions were  broken  on  between  Rus- 
sia and  Austria.     On  the  15th  of  the 
same  month  the  Prussian  troops  crossed 
the  frontier ;  on  the  18th  they  occupied 
Dresden,  and  in  six  weeks  after,  the  cam- 
paign was  decided,  and  the  monarchy 
of  Austria  was  lowered   to  the  dust. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  1870,  negotiations 
betweenFrance  andPrussia  were  brought 
to  a  dose.  On  the  SOth  of  the  same  month 
the  Armies  of  the  two  nations  were  massed 
opposite  to  each  other  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bhine.    In  a  week  after  the  blow 
had  been  struck  which  decided  the  fate 
of  two  Empires.    What  should  we  do  if 
we  were  called  upon  to  fight  so  suddenly  ? 
Speaking  roughly,  we  had  6,600  cavalry 
horses  and  6,000  artillery  horses.  In  case 
of  war  we  should  want  2,500  cavalry 
horses  and  4,000  artiUeiy  horses,  and 
not  fewer  than  25,000  light  and  50,000 
heavy  transport  horses.  A  man  who  had 
more  to  do  with  supplying  horses  to  Her 
Majesty's  troops  than  probably  anv  other 
person  in  Chreat  Britain  had  told  him  that 
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lie  could  not  provide  3,000  horses  at  even 
double  the  present  regulation  price  in 
three  months.  Well,  our  position  wouldbe 
this — ^we  should  want  between  6,000  and 
7,000  horses  for  our  cavalry  and  artillery 
— ^he  would  not  allude  to  the  transport, 
because  that  was  a  hopeless  subject — 
within,  at  the  longest,  about  a  fortnight, 
and  we  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  the 
half  of  them  in  six  times  that  period. 
This  was  no  very  pleasant  reflection. 
But  there  was  another  consideration.  A 
poet  had  been  defined  as  something 
which  was  bom  and  not  made.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  charger  was  something 
that  was  bom  a  horse  but  had  been 
made  a  charger ;  and  to  make  a  charger 
took  about  five  months.  So  that  we 
could  not  get  the  6,000  or  7,000  cavalry 
and  artillery  horses  we  wanted  in  less 
than  six  times  the  period  within  which 
we  should  require  them,  and  that  even 
when  we  did  get  them  they  would  not 
be  chargers.  He  did  say  tnat  this  was 
a  grave  state  of  things.  He  did  not 
know  what  was  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  regard  to 
the  Motion  which  he  was  about  to  make ; 
but  he  could  not  doubt  that  it  was 
favourable.  This  was  not  a  question  of 
party.  It  was  pre-eminently  a  national 
question.  He  had  not  dwelt  for  one 
moment  on  the  fact  that  our  carriage 
horses — ^the  horses  we  used  in  luxury — 
were  derived  from  foreign  sources ;  nor 
had  he  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  our  pre- 
eminent position  as  a  horse-breeding 
country  was  passing  away.  He  was 
pleading  for  the  horse  not  as  a  means  of 

Eleasure,  nor  even  as  an  animal  that 
ad  had  a  great  and  beneficial  influence 
on  the  national  character,  but  as  an  ad- 
junct of  commerce,  an  implement  of 
agriculture,  and  an  engine  of  war.  It 
tmed  the  earth,  drew  their  waggons, 
conveyed  their  merchandise,  and  afforded 
the  means  of  transfer  in  their  great 
cities ;  and  yet — and  this  was  a  serious 
portion  of  the  question — they  were  de- 
pendent for  their  supply  upon  the  foreign 
market.  It  might  be  part  of  the  pedantry 
of  politics  to  disregard  this  aspect  of  the 
question;  but  they  could  not  disregard 
that  side  of  it  which  affected  the  Anny, 
and  thereby  the  security  for  those  liber- 
ties and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed. 
They  coiud  not  ignore  the  fact  that  they 
required  last  year  for  a  short  space  of 
time  2,000  horses,  and  that  those  2,000 
horses  could  not  be  foimd  in  England. 
If  he  were  not  misinformed  —  and  he 


made  the  statement  on  high  authority — 
there  would  be  no  possibilily,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  horses,  of  holding  the 
Autumn  Manoeuvres  this  year — a  fact 
which  foreshadowed  the  lamentable  con- 
dition the  country  would  be  in  in  time 
of  war.  He  thought  their  Lordships 
would  agree  with  him  that  the  subject 
he  had  brought  under  their  notice  was 
one  of  an  extremely  grave  character. 
He  had  been  informed  that  at  this 
moment  our  Navy  was  deriving  its  sup- 
ply of  coals  from  America,  and  that  the 
old  joke  as  to  sending  coals  to  Newcastle 
was  literally  fulfilled.  He  bracketted 
those  two  subjects  together.  They  well 
deserved  the  consideration  of  their  Lord- 
ships, not  as  a  body  of  politicians,  but 
as  a  body  of  Englishmen  and  statesmen. 
Feebly  as  he  had  laid  his  case  before 
them,  no  one  was  more  aware  than  ho 
was  of  its  great  importance.  The  naked 
facts  he  had  stated,  and  figures  he  had 
quoted,  not  merely  justified,  but  impe- 
ratively demanded  as  full  and  compre- 
hensive, and  as  searching  an  inquiry  as 
it  was  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
ordain. 

Moved  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  appoint 
a  Hoyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  this  country  with  regard  to  horses,  and  its 
capabilities  of  supplying  any  present  or  futuro 
demand  for  them. — \The  Lord  Rosebery,) 


Earl  GEANVILLE  :  My  Lords,  I 
am  quite  sure  your  Lordships  have  heard 
as  I  have  with  the  greatest  pleasure  tho 
speech  just  delivered  by  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Bosebery) — a  speech  evi- 
dencing much  ability  —  and  the  great 
pains  he  has  taken  to  inform  himself 
upon  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke, 
and  delivered  in  that  agreeable  manner 
in  which  the  noble  Earl  enlivens  every- 
thing he  says,  however  dry  the  subject- 
matter  may  be.  I  am  sure  the  noble 
Earl  will  not  think  that  I  at  all  imder- 
value  the  importance  of  the  subject  or 
the  ability  with  which  he  treated  it — 
but  far  the  contrary — if  I  make  but  a 
few  observations  in  reply,  agreeing  in 
some  of  the  points  which  he  has  urged 
and  differing  in  respect  of  others  from 
him.  He  began  by  attacking  our  com- 
mon friend.  Admiral  Bous  ;  but  as  I 
never  knew  a  man  who  was  more  capable 
of  defending  himself,  whether  in  tho 
Jockey  Club  or  against  the  elements  on 
the  Atlantic,  or  on  the  hustings,  than  the 
gallant  Admiral,  I  shall  only  say  that 
when  the  noble  Earl  said  that  Admiral 
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HoxLS  was  in  a  minority  of  one  in  his 
opinion  as  to  the  deterioration  of  horses 
in  this  country,  I  beg,  with  great  humi- 
lity after  his  assertion,  to  state  I  am  afraid 
I  know  at  all  events  one  other  person — ^that 
is  myself — who  agrees  with  the  Admiral 
in  opinion.  The  noble  Earl  alluded  to  the 
greatly  increased  price  of  horses;  and 
there  I  agree  with  him  entirely,  as  I 
imagine  your  Lordships  will  also,  whe- 
ther as  regards  race  horses  or  common 
horses  —  horses  for  riding,  carriage,  or 
any  other  description  of  horses.  The 
reasons  for  that  state  of  things  are  ob- 
vious. The  competition  for  horses  has  of 
late  years  augmented  immensely.  You 
have  London,  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  Yorkshire,  competing  with  the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  country,  and  you  have 
the  formidable  competition  of  foreigners, 
and  the  consequence  is  an  enormous 
increase  in  prices.  And  I  must  say  that 
if  a  Commissio{i  is  to  be  appointed,  and 
the  object  of  the  Commission  be  to  loweYr 
the  price  of  horses  from  national  con- 
siderations, I  can  conceive  no  more 
fatal  blow  than  would  thus  be  given 
both  to  the  breeding  and  to  the  breeders 
of  horses.  The  noble  Earl  then  went  on 
to  his  second  point — namely,  the  dege- 
neracy of  horses.  Well,  that  is  clearly 
a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  I  confess  I  have 
very  great  doubts  as  to  whether  horses  in 
this  country  have  in  fact  degenerated.  I 
must  say  I  do  not  take  the  view  which  the 
noble  Earl  has  expressed.  I  know  it  is 
entertained  by  some  who  say  that  the 
breeding  of  race  horses  has  had  an  inju- 
rious eflTect  upon  the  horses  of  the  country 
generally,  and  that  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  get  rid  of  racing  altogether.  I 
think  nothing  of  the  sort.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  that  immense  improvement  has 
resulted  from  the  additional  encourage- 
ment which  has  been  given  to  the  breed- 
ing of  race-horses.  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  my  noble  Friend  in  what  he  said  as 
to  thorough-bred  horses,  for  it  is  quite 
extraordinary  to  what  uses  two  or  three- 
year-old  thorough-bred  horses  can  be 
turned.  Five  years  ago  I  was  stopping 
in  a  country  house  in  France,  to  which 
was  attached  a  farm  of  2,000  acres,  and 
the  whole  work  of  that  farm — not  only 
on  the  farm  itself,  but  all  the  road- work 
and  going  to  market — was  entirely  and 
exclusively  done  by  thorough-bred  horses 
of  from  two  and  a-half  to  five  years  old; 
and  I  think  this  system  prevails  much 
more  in  Lreland  than  here  in  England. 

Earl  OratwiUs 


The  owner  of  the  farm  to  which  I  have 
referred  had  had  in  Paris,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring post  stations,  no  fewer  than  600 
horses,  and  he  is  moreover  the  only 
foreigner  who  ever  won  the  Derby,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  he  does 
not  very  well  know  what  he  is  about.  But 
with  regard  to  degeneracy  —  I  do  not 
know  where  my  noble  Friend  has  found 
it.  He  says  we  have  lost  the  old  British 
carriage  horse,  and  for  my  part  I  am 
heartily  glad  of  it.  The  reason  why  we 
have  lost  the  old  British  carriage  horse 
is,  I  believe,  to  be  this :  —  that  we 
have  given  up  the  enormous,  heavy, 
carriages  whidi  were  drawn  by  those 
ponderous  animals  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  that  we  have 
now  a  different  class  of  horse  for  the 
lighter  vehicles  of  the  present  day.  I 
infinitely  prefer  the  well-bred,  sinewy 
horses  which  my  noble  Friend  (the 
Duke  of  Kichmond)  drives,  to  the  hand- 
some chesnut  cart  horses  which  drew 
his  grandfather  through  the  streets  of 
London.  Well,  again,  if  my  noble 
Friend  goes  into  the  Park  be  will  find 
the  number  of  horses  in  Eotten  Eow  quad- 
ruple what  it  used  to  be  —  although  I 
confess  a  percentage  of  those  horses,  par- 
ticularly tbose  which  so  many  affection- 
ate husbands  and  anxious  fathers  pro- 
vide for  their  wives  and  daughters,  1  do 
not  admire.  I  think  if  my  noble  Friend 
goes  into  the  Park  any  afternoon  he  will 
find— or  I  am  very  much  mistaken — no 
lack  of  hacks  which  would  carry  him  as 
fast,  as  safely,  and  as  well  as  the  old 
hackney  to  wnich  he  alluded.  Again,  it 
is  said  that  everything  is  sacrificed  now 
to  speed.  WeU,  I  remember  hunting 
with  a  noble  Marquess,  whom  I  now  see 
present,  in  Northamptonshire  40  years 
ago.  The  fields  were  not  then  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  of  what  they  are  now ;  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  if  my  noble  Friend 
goes  to  any  meet  there,  out  of  about  500 
horses  which  he  will  probably  see  there, 
he  will  find  200  or  300  capable  of  carry- 
ing 13,  14,  or  15  stone  at  a  tremendous 
pace  and  over  a  difficult  country  with 
great  success.  I  am  told  that  the 
old  English  hunter  is  extinct.  Well,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  fix  the  precise 
date  when  that  animal  flourished ;  but  I 
confess  I  very  much  prefer  the  well- 
bred  weight-carrier  of  the  present  day 
to  the  steady  '*  old-fashioned  hunter.*' 
He  is  confessedly  unable  to  live  with  the 
hunters  of  the  present  day  as  to  pace, 
and  I  believe  them  to  be  fiilly  as  en- 
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during  as  he  was,  if  they  are  not  asked 
to  go  faster.  Li  fact  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  degeneracy  of  the  horse. 
I  think  we  have  quite  as  eood  horses 
now  as  we  ever  had,  if  not  better ;  and 
and  that  so  far  from  people  being  more 
easily  satisfied,  they  are  becoming  in- 
finitely more  f^tidious  in  the  matter  of 
horses  than  they  used  to  be.  And  then 
as  to  what  one  hears  as  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  horses — when  you 
bring  it  to  the  test  you  find  it  to  be  all 
nonsense.  .  I  have  boiight  horses  pretty 
well  all  my  life,  and  I  well  rememb^ 
the  constant  story  of  the  dealers  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  procuring  good 
horses.  **It  is  impossible,"  they  say, 
**  to  get  them.  Formerly  you  coidd  run 
down  into  Shropshire  and  bring  home 
10  or  12  first-class  horses ;  but  now  that 
cannot  be  done  for  love  or  mcmey.  But 
by  an  exceptional  piece  of  luck,  I  lighted 
yesterday  upon  the  valuable  animal  I  am 
about  to  show  you."  The  question  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  horses  of  the 
the  present  day  is  one,  as  I  have  said 
before,  entirely  of  opinion,  and  I  do  not 
concur  in  that  entertained  by  my  noble 
Friend.  But  now  as  to  what  was  said 
as  to  the  diminution  of  hco'ses.  My 
noble  Friend  objected  to  the  figures  of 
the  Board  of  tirade,  and  I,  of  course, 
cannot  vouch  for  their  strict  accuracy ; 
but  they  are  the  figures  returned  by 
the  Customs  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
with  your  Lordships'  permission  I  will 
give  a  summary  of  the  exports  for  the 
last  three  years.  I  believe  it  is  not  the 
habit  of  the  Customs  House  officials  to 
take  accoimt  of  horses  that  are  exported 
singly ;  but  after  making  allowance  for 
that,  the  nimibers  are  widely  different 
from  those  given  by  the  noble  Earl.  I 
find  that  the  nimiber  of  horses  exported 
in  1870  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
the  United  States,  and  other  countries, 
was  7,202;  in  1871  the  nimiber  was 
7,172 ;  while  in  1872  the  number  fell  to 
3,383.  The  total  number  of  horses  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1872  may  be 
stated  at  2,700,000.  Of  that  number 
Great  Britain  had  2,145,000,  Ireland 
540,000,  and  the  Army  at  home  15,000. 
The  number  in  (}reat  Britain  included 
1,258,000  horses  employed  solely  in 
agriculture,  mares  for  breeding,  and  un- 
broken horses ;  852,000  horses  for  which 
licence  duty  was  paid  after  deducting 
5,000  for  more  tiian  one  license  (» 
change  of  ownerdiip,  and  35,000  horses  ' 


exempt  from  licence  duty,  including 
horses  kept  for  sale  by  dealers,  officers' 
horses,  and  horses  in  mines.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  about  1,323,000  horses 
are  employed  solely  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. It  is  true  that  franco  has  more 
horses  than  we  have,  yet  while  we  have 
seven  horses  to  every  100  acres  of  culti- 
vated land,  Belgium  has  five,  and  France 
only  three.  Whether  the  Board  of 
Trade  figures  are  correct  or  not  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  say,  but  I  have  here 
a  statement  from  the  Inland  Bevenue, 
and  of  its  correctness  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  because  it  is  compiled  from  a  re- 
turn of  the  taxes  paid.  This  statement 
shows  that  while  in  1831  we  had  961 
racehorses,  that  number  had  increased 
to  1,390  in  1851,  and  to  2,473  in  1871. 
Of  horses  other  than  racehorses  we  had, 
in  1831,  338,343.  That  number,  in  1851, 
owing  probably  to  the  causes  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  Earl,  had  diminished  to 
311,113;  but  in  1871  it  had  increased 
to  859,321,  or  nearly  treble  what  it  was 
in  1831.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem 
very  clear  to  me  that  there  has  been  so 
great  a  diminution  of  horses  in  this 
coimtiy.  I  see,  however,  that  the  num- 
ber of  horse-dealers  has  increcuied  from 
1,037  in  1831,  to  1,464  in  1871,  and  the 
increasing  competition,  therefore,  may 
account  for  some  of  the  gloomy  state- 
ments which  these  gentlemen  make  to 
those  who  deal  with  them.  The  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Eosebeiy),  with  con- 
siderable eloquence,  then  went  into  the 
military  question — one  with  which  I  am 
not  venr  competent  to  deal.  I  under- 
stood the  noble  Earl  to  say  that  the 
country  would  require  78,000  draught 
horses  in  case  of  an  invasion.  But  we 
have  something  like  1,000,000  of 
agricultural  horses  in  this  kingdom,  and 
is  it  possible  to  imagine  that,  in  the 
case  of  invasion,  any  Government  would 
hesitate  to  double  the  price  now  paid, 
or  that  the  coimtry  would  hesitate  to 
supply  the  horses  wanted,  or,  if  need 
were,  that  a  law  would  be  passed  en- 
abling the  Gt>vemment  to  seize  what 
they  required  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  ?  The  noble  Earl's  argument 
that  in  case  of  war  we  should  require  a 
certain  nimiber  of  horses  in  a  fortnight, 
if  it  means  anything,  means  not  mat 
there  ought  to  be  more  horses  in  the 
country,  but  that  we  should  have  a 
numb^  of  cavalry  horses  perfectly 
broken  and  ready  for  puiposes  of  war. 
As  to  our  not  being  able  out  of  our 
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million  of  horses  to  find  enough  un- 
broken horses  for  the  use  of  our  cavalry, 
I  believe  that  idea  to  be  a  delusion. 
Admitting,  however,  all  the  statements 
and  figures  used  by  my  noble  Fri^d  to 
be  correct,  my  noble  Friend  has,  with 
becoming  modesty,  entirely  avoided  the 
question  of  what  the  Commission,  when 
it  is  appointed,  is  to  do.  Is  it  to  estab- 
lish breeding  dubs  all  over  the  country  ? 
In  1831  the  French  regiments  were  half 
of  them  mounted  on  foreign  horses. 
That  was  thought  to  be  a  great  national 
calamity,  and  studs  were  established  all 
over  the  country.  Twenijr  years  after- 
wards, however.  General  Fleury  re- 
ported the  plan  to  be  a  failure,  and  that 
it  had  the  effect  of  extinguishing  private 
enterprise,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
system  was  abandoned.  In  Algeria  the 
experience  has  been  the  same,  and  in 
India  we  have  had  80  years  of  Govern- 
ment studs ;  and  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult? A  distinguished  officer  recently 
stated  that  the  system  had  proved  a 
gigantic  failure,  and  another  friend  of 
mine  has  informed  me  that  we  had  extin- 
guished private  enterprise,  and  had  now 
succeedea  in  moimting  every  private  at 
a  cost  of  £205  per  horse.  The  noble 
Earl,  though  not  making  any  definite 
recommendation,  appears  to  have  some 
bias  towards  placing  an  export  duty  upon 
our  brood  mares.  To  do  so,  however, 
would  be,  I  believe,  to  take  away  exactly 
that  stimulus  which  keeps  up  the  supply 
of  the  country,  and  would  be  fatal  to  the 
breeding  of  horses  in  this  country.  I 
must  say  that  unless  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment— ^unless  it  is  pointed  out  to 
them,  or  unless  they  see  themselves 
that  some  good  will  probably  result, 
ought  to  be  very  chary  of  granting  a 
Boyal  Commission.  It  used  formerly  to 
be  a  great  reproach  to  Liberal  Qt)vem- 
ments  that  they  were  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  do  things  by  Commissions, 
which  are  at  once  expensive  and  likely 
to  last  a  long  time.  What  I  would 
therefore  suggest  to  the  noble  Earl  is, 
that  he  should  withdraw  this  Motion, 
and  substitute  for  it  one  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee.  It  would 
be  easy  to  form  a  Committee  most  com- 
petent to  deal  with  the  matter,  not  only 
from  a  knowledge  of  horses,  but  also  of 
administration  and  of  political  economy. 
In  reply  to  Lord  Howasd  db  Walden, 
Eabl  GEANYILLE  said,  that  the 
statement  he  had  made  with  respect  to 
the  price  of  our  Indian  cavalry  horses 
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had  been  made  upon  the  authority  of 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Indian 
Coimcil,  who,  for  the  last  14  years,  had 
taken  an  active  part  on  the  Committee 
which  attended  to  this  subject. 

The  Eael  of  EOSEBERY,  in  reply, 
stated  that  he  had  heard  with  regret 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  But  he  must  be  allowed  to 
point  out  that  in  no  degree  could  the 
ngures  quoted  by  the  noble  Earl  be  ac- 
curate, for  it  was  not  till  1870  that  even 
an  approximate  Betum  was  made  of  all 
the  horses  in  the  coimtry,  and  that  was 
put  forward  as  only  **  partly  accurate." 
Now,  he  submitted  that  '^  partial  accu- 
racy" for  all  purposes  of  comparison 
was  as  worthless  as  total  inaccuracy.  In 
the  absence  then  of  such  figures,  the 
question  became  one  of  testimony.  He 
was  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  testimony 
of  the  noble  Earl  differed  so  completely 
from  that  which  he  himself  had  collected. 
However,  the  House  was  too  empty,  and 
the  information  somewhat  too  vague,  for 
him  to  press  his  Motion  to  a  mvision, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  willingly  accept 
the  Committee  offered  by  the  noble  Earl 
in  lieu  of  the  Commission  proposed  by 
himself;  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  be 
fixed  for  a  time  when  it  might  be  assisted 
by  the  advice  of  those  noble  Lords  who 
were  at  present  engaged  in  pursuing 
the  fox. 

The  Dxjkb  of  EICHMOND:  I  am 
glad  the  noble  Earl  has  consented  to  ac- 
cept the  Committee  which  my  noble 
Friend  has  agreed  to  grant.  I  think  it 
very  inconvenient  to  appoint  a  Eoyal 
Commission  to  inquire  mto  this  subject, 
and  I  should  have  been  prepared  to 
vote  with  the  Gt>vemment  against  such 
a  Motion.  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  what 
a  Eoyal  Commission  would  have  to  do  if 
it  were  issued.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
so  ardent  a  free-trader  as  the  noble  Earl 
would  propose  to  put  an  export  duty  on 
horses;  but  unless  it  was  to  prevent 
horses  going  out  of  the  country  it  was 
hard  to  see  what  a  Eoyal  Commission 
could  have  done.  I  disagree  entirely 
from  the  noble  Earl  as  to  the  degeneracy 
of  the  horses  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  defend  tne  views  expressed 
by  Admiral  Ecus.  •  I  have  known  Ad- 
miral Ecus  a  longer  number  of  years 
that  even  my  noble  Friend  opposite,  and 
there  is  no  more  competent  judfl;e  on 
this  subject  than  my  friend  Acuniral 
Eous.  He  speaks  his  mind  frankly,  and 
goes  straight  to  the  point,  and  speaks 
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with  great  authority,  no  doubt,  as  one 
who  understands  the  subject.  A  visitor 
at  Tattersall's,  however,  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July  would 
see  horses  from  some  of  the  finest  studs 
in  the  world.  With  regard  to  weight- 
carrying  horses,  perhaps  the  finest  stud 
in  the  world  was  brought  to  the  hammer 
when  the  Pjrtchley  Hunt  changed  hands 
— a  stud,  too,  which  had  been  formed  in 
no  long  period  of  time.  I  do  not  see 
anything,  therefore,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  supply  of  horses  which  would 
justify'  the  Government  in  issuing  a 
Koyal  Commission.  I  agree  in  much 
that  has  been  said  with  regard  to  race- 
horses, but  I  believe  the  best  thing  for 
them  is  to  be  left  alone.  As  the  noble 
Earl  has  accepted  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  that  a  Committee  should  be 
appointed,  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lord- 
ships with  any  further  remarks.  My 
noble  Friend  has,  I  think,  exercised  a 
wise  discretion.  A  Committee  may 
bring  together  some  information  that 
may  be  valuable  and  lead  to  useful  le- 
gislation, but  a  Boyal  Commission  would 
not  do  either. 

Motion  (by  Leave  of  the  House)  tpith- 
draum. 

POOR  ALLOTMEirrS  MANAGEMEITr 
BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  for  making  better  provision  for  the 
management  in  certain  cases  of  lands  allotted 
under  Local  Acts  of  Inclosure  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor — ^Was  presented  by  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond ;  read  1».     (No.  20.) 

House  adjourned  at  Seven  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  half -past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  20th  February y  1873. 

MINUTES.!  —  Public  Bills  —  Ordered^First 
Meading — ^Metropolitan  Tramways  Provisional 
Orders  ♦  [76]  ;  Metropolitan  Tramways  Provi- 
sional Orders  (No.  2)*  [77]. 

Second  Seadinff  —  Prevention  of  Crime  [36]; 
Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands  (Ire- 
land) Provisional  Orders  *  [63]  ;  Union  Bating 
(Ireland)  [23]. 

Committee — Meport — Local  Grovemment  Provi- 
sional Orders  *  [2]  ;  Bastardy  Laws  Amend- 
ment ♦  [33-76]. 

Chmiderea  as  amended — ^PoUing  Districts  (Ire- 
land) •  [1]. 

Third  Reading — ^Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  [15j,  and^ffMttf. 


TITHE  COMMUTATION  ACT— MARKET 
OARDENS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  0.  S.  EEAD  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  If 
his  attention  has  been  callea  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  Tithe  Commutation  by 
the  recent  attempt  to  impose  extra  tithe 
upon  Market  Gardens ;  and  if  he  will 
take  steps  to  confine  this  extra  tithe  to 
Hop  Grounds  only  ? 

Me.  BEUOE,  in  reply,  said,  his  at- 
tention had  been  drawn  to  this  subject. 
He  rather  gathered  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman supposed  that  the  Gbvemment 
had  the  power  of  directing  how  the  law 
shoujld  be  administered  under  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act.  That  was  not  so. 
The  law  stood  in  precisely  the  same 
position  with  respect  to  hop-gardens, 
orchards,  and  market -gardens,  which 
were  mentioned  in  the  same  sections  and 
in  the  same  terms.  No  change  could  be 
made  in  the  subject  referred  to  without 
a  change  in  the  law,  which  could  not  be 
introduced  without  very  careful  previous 
inquiry. 

CASE  OF  JAMES  HARRIS- 
HOURS  OF  WORK  ON  RAILWAYS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  M.  a.  bass  asked  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Boaxd  of  Trade,  Whether 
he  has  made  an  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  death  of  James  Harris, 
an  engine  cleaner  at  the  Paddington 
Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
who  was  burnt  to  death  in  the  "fire- 
box "  of  an  empty  engine  on  Saturday 
the  8th  instant,  it  being  reported  that 
Harris  had  been  at  work  thirfy-six  hours 
without  relief;  that,  exhausted  with 
fatiffue,  he  crept  into  the  empty  fire-box 
of  me  engine  ne  had  been  cleaning,  and 
fell  asleep ;  soon  after  the  stoker  came 
to  light  the  engine  fire,  and,  not  sus- 
pecting that  the  boy  was  there,  threw  a 
shovelfid  of  blazing  coal  over. him  and 
burnt  him  to  death  ? 

Mr.  peel,  in  reply,  said,  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  not  instituted  an  official 
inquiry ;  but  there  had  been  an  inquiry 
before  the  coroner,  resulting  in  a  verdict 
of  **  accidental  death."  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement 
contained  in  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Ques- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  inquest  it 
came  out  that  the  foreman  of  his  depart- 
ment had  failed  in  his  duty  in  allowing 
James  Harris  to  continue  working  dur- 
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ing  Friday  niffht.  He  commenced  work 
at  6  a.m.,  and  continued  till  4  p.m.  on 
the  following  day,  with  an  interval  of 
only  six  hours'  rest.  It  was  but  fair  to 
me  foreman  to  say  that  James  Harris 
made  a  formal  request  to  be  permitted  to 
continue  working,  to  which  the  foreman 
thoughtlessly  acceded.  He  was  autho- 
rized by  the  directors  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  to  express,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  their  regret  at  that 
unfortunate  occurrence,  and  to  state  that 
they  had  visited  the  conduct  of  the  fore- 
man with  the  severest  condemnation,  and 
that  they  trusted  the  steps  they  had 
taken  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
any  similar  accident. 

Me.  DILLWYN,  ba  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
endorsed  on  behalf  of  the  directors  all 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Peel)  had 
said.  They  extremely  regretted  that 
unfortunate  occurrence.  The  conduct  of 
the  foreman  was  in  express  and  direct 
contravention  of  the  orders  of  the  com- 
pany. The  Board  of  Directors  had  met 
that  day,  and  had  ascertained  that  the 
circumstances  were  somewhat  Worse  than 
had  been  stated,  inasmuch  as  James 
Harris  was  a  boy,  and  was  imder  the 
age  at  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
employed,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Act.  The  directors  had  sum- 
moned the  foreman  before  them;  but, 
before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter, they  received  a  notice  from  the 
Inspector  of  Factories  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Home  Office  to  prose- 
cute the  company  for  a  contravention  of 
that  Act.  The  directors  thought  the 
Inspector  of  Factories  had  done  quite 
right ;  but  pending  the  prosecution  they 
could  not  proceed  to  deal  with  the  case. 
He  had  nothing  more  to  say  but  to 
express,  on  behalf  of  the  directors,  their 
unavailing  re^et  that  such  a  sad  mis- 
fortune should  have  occurred. 


LOCAL  TAXATION— CRIMINAL  PROSE- 
CUTIONS.—QUESTION. 

SiB  MASSEY  LOrES  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, What  course  he  intends  to  pursue 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  assurance 
given  by  the  Gbvemment  last  Session 
that  they  would  not  continue  the  dis- 
allowance of  Taxed  Costs  of  Criminal 
Prosecutions  ? 

Mr.  Peel 


Mb.  BBTTCE,  in  reply,  said,  bethought 
if  the  hon.  Baronet  would  refer  to  the 
answer  which  he  had  made  he  would 
see  that  he  had  rather  overstated  the 
case.  What  he  stated  last  Julv  was  that 
he  hoped  as  soon  as  possible  by  legisla- 
tion to  find  a  substitute  for  the  system 
which  had  created  so  much  discontent ; 
but  that  in  the  meantime  care  would  be 
taken  to  apply  the  present  system  with 
as  much  elasticity  and  consideration  for 
local  interests  as  the  public  interests 
would  permit.  Since  he  gave  that  assur- 
ance, he  hoped  the  business  of  the  office 
had  been  conducted  in  that  spirit.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Q-ovemment  to 
deal  this  Session  with  the  question  of  a 
public  prosecutor,  whereby  he  hoped 
that  difficult  matter  would  be  solved. 
A  Bill  would  have  been  already  intro- 
duced, had  not  the  Government  desired 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Judicature  Commission 
on  the  subject. 

LOCAL  COURTS  OF  RECORD. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  WEST  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  When 
Her  Majesty  will  be  advised  to  issue  an 
Order  in  Council  under  the  Local  Courts 
of  Becord  Act  of  last  Session  ? 

Me.  BRUCE,  in  reply,  said,  certain 
applications  for  Orders  under  the  Act 
were  under  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
per Department,  but  no  decision  haa  yet 
been  arrived  at  with  respect  to  any  of 
them. 

CENTRAL  ASLA.— THE  B0U7sT)ARY 
LINE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  RYLANDS  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  there  is  any  foimdation  for  a 
statement  which  has  appeared  in  the 
nublic  press  to  the  effect  that  a  mbtake 
nas  been  committed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  in  the  Russian  negotiations  by 
describing  the  Oxus  as  uie  northern 
boundary  of  Afghanistan,  including  the 
territories  of  B^akshan  and  WaUian, 
it  being  alleged  that  those  territories 
extended  for  some  distance  to  the  north 
of  the  Oxus  ?      

VisooTOT  ENFIELD:  Before  the 
boundary  in  question  was  agreed  upon, 
Lord  Granville  consulted  the  India 
Office,  and  the  line  of  the  Oxus  was  de- 
liberately adopted  as  the  right  line,  on 
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the  authority  of  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson, 
perhaps  the  beet  authority  in  England 
on  these  little  known  countries ;  and  the 
advice  of  Sir  Heniy  Rawlinson  was  en- 
tirely concurred  in  by  the  Government 
of  India,  which  was  carefully  consulted 
on  the  subject. 

Ma.  RYLANDS  said,  the  noble  Lord 
had  not  replied  to  his  Question.  Lord 
GhranviUe  in  his  despatch  said  that  the 
line  of  the  Oxus  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  territories  of  Afghanis- 
tan. He  wished  to  know  whether  the 
noble  Lord  was  prepared  to  assure  the 
House  that  no  territories  belonging  to 
Afghanistan  overlapped  the  boundaries 
fixed  in  the  Correspondence  between  the 
British  and  Bussian  Governments  ? 

Viscount  ENFIELD:  I  apprehend, 
Sir,  that  the  reply  I  gave  to  my  hon. 
Friend's  Question  was  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit. My  noble  Friend  Lord  Granville 
does  not  believe  that  the  Foreign  Office 
committed  any  mistake  in  indicating  the 
boundary  alluded  to  in  the  despatch  of 
Prince  Gortchakoff.  But,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  I  will  refer  to  the 
particular  boundary  mentioned  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  **  another 
place."  My  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  India  said,  in  reply  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset — 


"  I  am  obliged  to  my  noblo  Friend  for  putting 
his  Question,  because  undoubtedljr  there  has 
been  an  impression — I  will  not  say  in  the  pubUc 
mind,  but  in  the  mind  of  some  writers  in  the 
press — that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  indicating  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
ProTuices  of  Badak^ian  and  Wakhan,  has  made 
a  geographical  error.  Now,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  ii  the  Foreign  Office  had  made  any  error 
in  the  matter,  they  would  have  been  lea  into  it 
by  the  India  Office ;  because,  of  course,  the 
Foreign  Office  applied  to  us  for  information. 
But  I  am  happy  to  assure  mv  noble  Friend  that, 
as  far  as  I  can  understand,  no  error  has  been 
committed.  A  very  careful  memorandum  on 
the  frontier  of  those  Provinces  was  drawn  at  the 
India  Office  ixom.  maps  and  most  authentic  in- 
formation furnished  by  Sir  Hcnrv  KawUnson, 
who,  besides  being  a  most  distinguished  member 
of  our  Council,  is  also  President  of  the  Boyal 
Groographical  Society.  That  memorandum  was 
sent  out  to  India,  and  there  it  was  discussed  and 
considered  by  Lord  Mayo.  It  was  sent  home  in 
a  despatch,  drawn  up,  I  am  sorrv  to  say,  too 
late  to  receive  his  signature ;  but  it  was  signed 
by  Lord  Napier  aft^  the  noble  EarVs  death, 
lliat  dentatch  entirely  approves  the  line  drawn 
by  Sir  Henry  Rawlmson,  which  follows  the 
Oxus  up  to  a  point  where  it  branches  into  two 
compantiyely  small  streanuk—one  coming  down 
to  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  the  otlicr  to  a  lake. 
The  original  intention  was  to  adopt  the  southern 
branch,  running  down  to  the  Hindoo  Koooh; 


but  there  are  a  very  considerable  number  of 
villages  on  both  sides  of  the  stream ;  and  by  Sir 
Henry  Bawlinson*s  advice  the  right  hand  branch 
in  the  direction  of  the  lake,  beyond  whioh  there 
are  no  villages  and  no  inhabited  country,  was 
taken.  That  boundaiy  was  fully  assented  to  by 
the  Gk>yenmient  of  Lidia;  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  it  is  perfectly  correct." 

I  hope  the  House,  after  that  statement, 
fortined  by  the  high  authority  of  Sir 
Henry  Bawlinson,  will  be  of  opinion 
that  Lord  Oranyille  and  the  Foreign 
Office  have  made  no  mistake  in  the 
matter. 

Afterwards— 

Me.  BATLLIE  COCHRANE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  What  interpretation  Her  Ma- 
jesty'sGovemmentput  upon  the  Despatch 
of  Prince  Gortchakow  of  January  19  old 
style  (31  new  style),  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  Bussian  Government  accepts 
the  frontier  line  of  Afghanistan  as  laid 
down  by  England,  because  we  have  en- 
gaged to  insist  on  Shore  Ali  giving  up 
all  measures  of  aggression  or  further 
conquest,  and  that  me  Bussian  GK>vem- 
ment  see  in  this  assurance  a  real  gua- 
rantee for  the  maintenance  of  peace; 
and,  whether  Her  Maiesty's  Government 
accepts  the  view  of  Prince  Gortchakow 
that  we  have  thus  guaranteed  the  peace- 
ftil  attitude  of  .^ghanistan  ? 

Viscount  ENFIELD:  The  interpre- 
tation put  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
upon  the  despatch  of  Prince  Gortchakow 
of  January  19  old  style  (31  new  style) 
and  his  views  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  in 
accordance  with  Lord  Granville's  de- 
spatch of  January  24,  1873,  quoted  by 
Prince  Gortchakow,  in  which  it  is 
stated — 

"That  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  not 
fail  to  impress  upon  the  Ameer  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  advantages  which  are  given  to  him  in 
the  recognition  bv  Gh'eat  Britain  and  Russia  of 
the  boundaries  wnich  he  claims,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent obligation  upon  him  to  abstain  from  any 
aggression  on  his  part;  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  continue  to  exercise  their 
influence  in  the  same  direction." 

Prince  Gortchakow  appears  to  under- 
stand, as  it  was  intended,  that  we  should 
continue  the  exercise  of  our  influence, 
which  the  Prince  thinks  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

Me.  BATTiTJE  COCHRANE  asked, 
If  the  noble  Lord  would  lay  upon  the 
Table  the  answer  to  Prince  Gortchakow  ? 

Viscount  ENEIEU)  replied  that  he 
had  fdready  stated  that  the  Papers  would 
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be  produced.  When  they  were  upon 
the  Table,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
not  satisfied,  perhaps  he  would  kindly 
repeat  his  Question. 

IRELAND— THE  INQUEST  AT  HOLY- 
WOOD.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  JOHNSTON  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  he  has 
any  objection  to  lay  upon  the  Table  the 
Correspondence  between  the  officials  in 
Belfast  and  Dublin  Castle  during  the 
progress  of  the  recent  inquest  at  Holy- 
wood  on  the  bodies  of  Isabella  Ker  and 
Jane  Toner  ? 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON, 
in  reply,  said,  he  was  sorry  that  he  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land upon  this  question,  as  that  func- 
tionary had  been  occupied  for  several 
days  past  in  conducting  the  Galway  pro- 
secutions. He  hoped,  however,  to  be 
able  to  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman  very 
shortly  whether  the  Correspondence  on 
the  subject  for  which  he  asked,  or  any 
part  of  it,  could  be  given.  It  was  ex- 
tremelv  voluminous,  and  he  would  be 
glad  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  inform 
him  what  portions  of  it  he  desired  to 
have  produced. 

Me.  W.  JOHNSTON  said,  he  would 
repeat  his  Question  on  Monday. 

COOLIE  PROSECUTIONS.— QUESTION. 

.  Sib  JAMES  LAWKENCE  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, If  it  be  true  that  the  Government 
have  directed  the  Attorney  General  of 
Hon^  Kong  to  prosecute  a  coolie  named 
Kwok-a-Sing  on  a  charge  which  had 
already  been  heard  and  decided  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Hong  Kong,  who  in  an 
elaborate  judgment  had  declared  that 
Kwok-a-Sing  was  entirely  innocent  of 
the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged, 
and  that  he  had  committed  no  offence 
whatever  against  the  Laws  of  the  British 
Empire  ? 

Me.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
in  reply,  said,  that  the  coolie  in  question 
was  a  Chinese  who  had  been  shipped 
with  other  coolies  at  Macao.  On  the 
voyage  the  captain  of  the  vessel  and 
several  of  the  crew  had  been  killed,  and 
the  coolie  being  a  Chinese  subject,  the 
Chinese  Government  demanded  his  sur- 
render in  order  that  he  might  take  his 
trial    for  murder.     He  was  therefore 

Vueount  Enfield 


arrested ;  but  the  Chief  Justice  of  Hong 
Kong  discharged  him  under  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus^  declaring  that  if  he  had 
committed  any  crime  it  was  that  of  piracy, 
jwe  gentium^  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
no  crime  had  been  committed,  because 
the  coolies  were  practically  slaves  and 
had  a  right  to  try  to  free  themselves. 
The  Attorney  General  of  Hon^  Kong, 
believing  that,  in  the  interests  of  justice, 
the  charge  of  piracy  should  be  investi- 
gated, had  proceeded  against  the  man 
on  that  charge,  and  he  was  again  dis- 
charged under  a  writ  of  Saheaa  Corpus  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  brought  an  action 
against  the  Attorney  General,  in  which, 
however,  he  failed.  The  Attorney  General, 
received  no  instructions  from  home,  but 
simply  acted  in  the  usual  performance 
of  ms  duties.  The  Gt)vemment  of  Hong 
Kong  was  dissatisfied  with  the  decision 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  referred  the 
matter  home  for  consideration.  The 
opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
had  been  taken  upon  it,  and  they  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a  proper  subject  of 
appeal  to  the  Judical  Committee  of  the 
Pnvy  Council.  That^  appeal  was  now 
pending. 

CENSUS,  1871,  RETURNS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  F.  S.  POWELL  asked  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
When  the  publication  of  the  Census, 
1871,  for  iigland  and  Wales,  will  be 
completed  ? 

Me.  HIBBEKT,  in  reply,  said,  that 
two  volumes  of  the  Census  Betums  had 
been  already  published,  and  that  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  printers  if  they  had  not 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers. The  third  volume,  he  regretted 
to  say,  was  not  yet  completed,  and  would 
not  be  ready  for  some  time. 


THE  "NORTHFLEET"  COLLISION- 
RELEASE  OF  THE  "  MURILLO." 

QUESTION. 

•  Mb.  T.  E.  smith  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  the  *'  Murillo  " 
has  been  released  by  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities ;  and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  proved  that  she  had 
not  been  in  collision  with  the  ''North- 
fleet,"  or  on  account  of  the  owners 
having;  given  security  for  any  damages 
to  which  they  may  be  found  liable ;  and, 
if  he  is  not  in  possession  of  positive 
information;  whether  he  will  state  what 
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steps  lie  lias  taken  to  ascertain  tlie 
grounds  of  the  prevalent  report  on  the 
subject;  and,  whether  all  Correspon- 
dence with  the  Spaoish  (jK>yemment  on 
ihis  subject  will  oe  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment ?  ,__^ 

Visoomn:  ENFIELD :  Inquiries  have 
been  made  of  our  Consul  at  Cadiz,  and 
he  reported  yesterday  to  the  Foreign 
Office  ihat  the  MuriUo  was  still  imder 
custody.  The  Correspondence  respecting 
this  vessel  will  eventually  be  laid  before 
Parliament ;  but  as  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities are  conducting  an  official  investi- 
rtion  at  the  present  moment,  it  would, 
think,  be  premature  to  produce  the 
Papers  alluded  to. 

IRELAND— THE  LETTER  MULLEN 
COASTGUARD.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
the  Government  has  instituted  an  in- 
quiry into  the  action  of  the  Coast  Guard 
at  Letter  Mullen,  county  of  Galway,  in 
firing  upon  some  unarmed  men,  whereby 
two  at  least  were  killed  ? 

The  Mabqxjess  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  he  had  ascertained  that  an  inquest 
had  been  held  on  the  bodies  of  those 
men,  but  that  the  inquiry  was  not  yet 
concluded.  The  resident  magistrate  had 
been  directed  to  be  present  at  the  in- 
quest, and  also  the  constabulary  officers. 
The  case  appeared  to  be  undergoing  full 
investigation,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  him 
to  be  necessary  to  institute  any  farther 
inquiries  in  the  matter  on  the  part  of 
the  Government ;  at  aU  events,  imtil  the 
termination  of  the  inquest. 

IRISH  AFFAIRS.— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  M'CAETHT  DOWNING  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  When 
he  intends  to  introduce  the  Bill  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Second  Judgeship  in 
the  Landed  Estates  Court  in  Ireland; 
and,  whether  he  will  object  to  lay  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House,  Copies  of  the 
Correspondence  which  has  taken  place 
on  the  subject  between  the  Treasury 
and  the  Executive  in  Dublin,  and  the 
officials  of  the  said  Court?  He  wished 
to  know,  also,  what  course  the  noble 
Lord  intends  to  take  with  reference  to 
the  Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Law  of  Eating  (Ireland)  ? 

Thb  Mabqxjess  of  HAETINGTON, 
in  replyi  said,  that  the  Bill  for  the  abo- 


lition of  the  Second  Judgeship  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  was  in  prepara- 
tion ;  but  that  he  could  not  say  when 
he  would  be  able  to  lay  it  on  the  Table 
of  the  House.  Whenever  he  introduced 
the  Bill  he  would  also  lay  the  Corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  on  the  Table. 
With  respect  to  the  other  Question  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  could  only  say 
that  he  had  been  in  hopes  that  the  la- 
bours of  the  Committee  would  have  re- 
sulted in  producing,  if  not  complete 
unanimity,  at  all  events  some  mitigation 
of  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
existed  on  the  question  with  which  they 
had  to  deal.  He,  however,  regretted  to 
find  that  such  had  not  been  the  case, 
and  that  these  differences  of  opinion 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  one  side 
of  the  House.  It  appeared,  therefore, 
to  the  Government  that  to  introduce  a 
Bill  on  the  subject  during  the  present 
Session  would  lead  to  a  very  consider- 
able expenditure  of  time,  possibly,  with- 
out any  satisfactory  result,  not  to  men- 
tion the  reception  which  such  a  measure 
might  receive  in  *'  another  place/'  which, 
under  the  circumstances  he  had  just  men- 
tioned, was  somewhat  doubtful.  The  sub- 
ject also  appeared  to  be  one  which  might 
be  more  properly  dealt  with  whenever 
the  general  question  of  local  taxation 
and  local  government  in  Ireland  came 
to  be  considered  as  a  whole — a  time 
which,  in  his  opinion,  could  not  be  very 
much  longer  delayed.  That  being  so,  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  introduce  any  measure  founded  on  the 
Eeport  of  the  Committee.  He  might, 
however,  add  that,  as  he  entirely  con- 
curred in  that  Eeport,  he  would  deem 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  support  the  BUI 
dealing  with  the  question  which  stood 
on  the  Paper  for  second  reading  that 
evening. 

SPAIN— KING  AMADEUS— THE  BRITISH 
FLEET  IN  THE  TAGUS.— QUESTIONS. 
8m  EOBEET  PEEL  said,  that  before 
he  put  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  tne  Admiralty  the  Ques- 
tions of  which  he  had  given  Notice,  he 
must  preface  them  by  reading  the  fol- 
lowing telegrams : — 

"Lisbon,  February  16. — ^Ex-King  expected. 
The  Italian  squadron  is  expected  hero.  English 
squadron  expected.  The  English  squadron  has 
arrived,  and  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
King  Amadeus. 

**  Februaiy  16. — ^Thiee  more  shius  belonging 
to  the  British  squadron  have  arrived  at  Lisbon." 
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The  TifMi  supplemented  that  intelligence 
of  February  15,  with  the  information 
that  two  of  the  ships  are  the  Sercules 
and  the  Aginoourty  and  adds  that  the 
Admiral  has  offered  to  convey  the  ex- 
King  safely  to  Italy.  Subsequent  in- 
telligence, he  added,  goes  on  to  state 
that  an  Italian  steamer  has  arrived  at 
the  service  of  the  ex-King,  and  that  a 
whole  fleet  of  British  ships  has  now  ar- 
rived, which  the  Admiral  has  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  ex-King.  The  Ques- 
tions I  have  to  ask  are — ^What  orders 
were  issued  by  the  Government  for  this 
sudden  rendezvous  of  a  British  fleet  in 
the  Tagus?  What  is  the  number  of 
ships  assembled,  and  whether  from  the 
Mediterranean  or  other  parts?  And 
whether  this  naval  demons^ation  of  the 
British  Government  is  intended  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  establishment  of  the 
Spanish  BepubHc,  or  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  policy  of  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Peninsula  ?  I  wish  also 
to  ask  whether,  as  reported  in  The  Times 
of  to-day  from  the  speech  of  Senor 
Figueras  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  this 
whole  fleet  is  merely  **for  the  sake  of 
the  petty  interests  of  a  puny  dynasty  ?" 
ViscoTJirr  ENFIELD :  My  right  hon. 
Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  and  to  inform  him  and  the 
House  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a 
request  conveyed  to  the  Admiralty  from 
the  Foreign  Office  that  a  portion  of  the 
Channel  squadron  proceeded  lately  from 
Gibraltar  to  Lisbon ;  it  was  coucned  as 
follows : — 

"  Foreign  Office,  Feb.  12, 1873. 

"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Earl  Granville  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  move  the  Lords  Ck)mmis- 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  take  immediate  steps 
for  providing  a  steamer  at  Lisbon  for  the  recep- 
tion and  embarkation  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain,  with  a  proper  escort  of  ships  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  to  make  such  additional  provi- 
sion of  ships  at  Lisbon  as  might  be  left  behind, 
if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
British  interests. — ^I  am,  &c., 

"  Enfield. 

"  The  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty." 

My  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  now  in  the  House,  will  pro- 
bably be  able  to  state  the  exact  nimiber 
of  ships  that  proceeded  to  Lisbon;  but 
with  respect  to  the  other  Questions  ad- 
dressed to  me  without  Notice  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  I  must  decline 
nicking  any  reply  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

Sir  Itoiert  Peel 


Mr.  SHAW-LEFEVEE  :  I  may  sup- 
plement what  has  been  stated  by  my 
noble  Friend  by  stating  that  the  Chan- 
nel fleet  would,  under  ordinary  drcum- 
stanceSi  have  been  at  Lisbon  somewhere 
about  the  time  when  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain  arrived  there ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  despatch  to  the 
Admiralty  from  the   Foreign  Office,  a 

Social  telegram  was  sent  to  Admiral 
omby,  requesting  him  to  hasten  the 
arrival  of  the  ships  at  Lisbon. 

Sir  EGBERT  PEEL :  Is  the  whole 
fleet  from  the  Mediterranean  there  ? 

Mr.  SHAW  -  LEFEVRE  :  Not  the 
whole  fleet  at  present.  Only  three  of 
the  principal  vessels. 

BEinSH  SETTLEMENTS  ON  THE 
GAMBIA QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  MACFIE  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  If  he 
can  give  the  House  any  information 
confirmatory  or  contradictory  of  the  re- 
port that  one  of  the  British  Settlements 
on  the  Gambia  has  been  lately  attacked ; 
if  he  has  reason  to  believe  our  coimtry- 
men  at  Bathurst  are  adequately  pro- 
tected or  organised  to  resist  the  attack 
alleged  to  be  threatened ;  and,  if  so, 
how  and  to  what  extent;  and,  if  the 
Government  has  sent  or  contemplates 
sending  any  assistance  for  the  security 
of  life  and  property  ? 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HXJGESSEN, 
in  reply,  said,  that  despatches  were  yes- 
terday received  from  Mr.  Pope  Hen- 
ness^,  the  Administrator-in-Chief  of 
the  West  African  Settlements,  stating 
that  no  attack  had  been  made  on  any 
portion  of  those  settlements,  but  that  an 
attack  had  been  threatened  by  the  Ma- 
homedans,  who  having  defeated  the 
Pagans,  with  whom  they  had  for  some 
time  been  fighting,  many  of  the  van- 
quished had  taken  refuge  on  British 
territory.  The  administrator  was  about 
to  proceed  to  the  Gambia  with  H.M.S. 
Battleenake,  but  proposed  to  take  no  more 
re-inforcements,  especially  as  H.M.S. 
Decoy  was  already  at  Bathurst.  As  to 
defence,  arms  had  been  sent  out  last 
year,  steps  had  been  taken  to  organize  a 
militia,  and  a  small  steamer  was  about 
to  be  sent  out  to  the  Gambia  to  patrol 
the  river,  which  the  Government  be- 
lieved would  prove  a  most  e£Eectual  de- 
fence. The  Irench  Governor  of  Seneffal 
had  most  handsomely,  unsolicited,  idso 
sent  a  ship  of  war  to  the  Gambia. 
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THE  BREAKWATER  AT  COLOMBO. 
QIOSSTIONS. 

Sib  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  asked 
the  Under  Secretiury  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether  the  final  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  oonstruc- 
tion  of  the  Breakwater  at  Colombo ;  if 
the  €k>yemment  have  granted  aid  to  the 
Colony  on  as  fayonraole  terms  as  have 
been  conceded  to  the  Harbour  of  Ar- 
broath, and  other  works  in  this  Country ; 
when  the  works  are  to  be  commenced ; 
and,  if  any  estimate  has  been  made  of 
tiie  perioa  required  to  complete  the 
Sreakwater  r 

Mb.  KNATCHBXJLL-HUGESSEN  : 
Sir,  on  the  consent  of  the  Ceylon  Go- 
yemment.  Sir  John  Coode  had  been  ap- 
pointed consulting  engpuieer  to  the  work, 
liord  Kimberley  was  in  commimication 
with  the  Treasury  as  to  the  advance 
which  the  Colony  desired  to  obtain  from 
the  Public  Loan  Commissioners.  A  de- 
tailed survey  was  being  made,  until  the 
completion  of  which  it  was  impossible  to 
state  the  exact  time  for  the  commence- 
ment, or  the  probable  time  for  the  com- 
pletion, of  the  work. 

PARLIAMENT— BREACH  OP 
PRIVILEGE  —  MR.    PUMSOLL. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  :  Sir,  in  rising  to 
address  the  House  on  a  Question  of 
Privilege,  I  may  say  I  wish  to  do  so 
with  the  utmost  diffidence  and  hesitation, 
and  I  should  not  venture  to  take  the  step 
I  am  now  taking  were  it  not  that  I  am 
sure  the  House  will  extend  to  me,  as  a 
comparatively  yotmg  Member,  that  pa- 
tience and  consideration  which  it  has 
always  shown  on  similar  occasions.  Did 
the  matter  to  which  I  am  about  to  direct 
attention  ^ect  simply  and  solely  the 
honour  of  this  House  as  a  body,  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  bring  it  imder 
notice ;  there  being  himdreds  of  ofcher 
hon.  Members  wiuiin  these  walls  who 
are  more  fitted  than  myself  to  defend 
effeotuaUy  and  satisfactorily  the  honoiir 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  in  the 
case  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  not 
only  has  the  honour  of  a  section  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  been  attacked — 
a  section  of  which  I  am  a  Member — 
but,  in  addition  to  that,  threats  have 
been  held  out  against  them  as  to  the  con- 
sequences that  would  occur  if  they  were 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this 


House.  The  statements  and  the  threats 
to  which  I  refer  are  made  in  a  book 
which,  being  somewhat  of  a  professional 
character,  may  not  have  been  read  bv  a 
number  of  hon.  Members,  and  therefore 
it  is  that  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
bring  this  matter  forward.  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  I  feel  in  apeculiar  man- 
ner the  loss  which  the  House  has  sus- 
tained in  the  person  of  the  late  Member 
for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Graves)  whose  abili- 
ties and  honour  were  so  highly  regarded 
by  hon.  Members,  and  more  especially 
so  by  those  connected  with  commerce, 
who  were  accustomed  to  look  to  him  for 
guidance  and  support  in  all  matters  that 
affected  mercantile  interests.  Now,  this 
book  which  I  am  about  to  bring  before 
the  House  is  one  which  has  been  pub- 
lished this  year.  It  bears  the  title  of 
Our  Seamm — An  Appeal,  and  the  name 
of  the  junior  Member  for  Derby  (Mr. 
PlimsoU)  is  gi'ven  as  its  author.  It  is 
dedicated  **  To  the  'Lady  gracious  and 
kind,  who,  seeing  a  labourer  working  in 
the  rain,  sent  him  her  rug  to  wrap  about 
his  shoulders."  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  dedication  is  ** by  permission"  or 
not,  for  the  book  does  not  state.  I  shalL 
ask  you,  Sir,  to  allow  extracts  from  the 
book,  which  I  have  selected,  to  be  read 
by  the  Clerk  at  the  table.  They  com- 
mence at  page  71  of  the  work. 

The  Clerk  at  the  table  then  read  the 
following  extracts : — 

"  Yon  must  remember  large  fortunes  are  being 
made  by  them ;  thdy  are  the  most  energetic  and 
pushing  men  in  the  trade,  and  it  should  not  bo 
matter  of  surprise  if  three  of  them  had  even 
got  into  Parliament  (remember  Sadlier  and 
Boupel  were  both  in  Parliament). 

"  Now  I  don't  want  to  say  a  single  word  dis- 
respectful to  Parliament ;  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  constant  suiprise  to  me,  since  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  amount  of  work  a  Member 
has  to  do,  that  so  many  men  of  ample  means 
should  be  willing  to  devote  their  whole  time  in 
the  best  part  of  the  year  to  gratuitous  labour, 
all  of  them  too  (but  two  or  three)  men  of  high 
character  and  humane  feeling;  but,  neverthe- 
less, owing  to  the  fact  that  two  or  three  of  what 
they  call  m  the  North  *  the  greatest  sinners  in 
the  trade '  having  got  into  the  House,  it  is  there, 
and  there  only,  that  opposition  to  reform  is  to  be 
expected,  or  is  found. 

"Without  mentioning  names  perfectly  well 
known  in  the  sea-porte,  I  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  I  mean. 

"  In  the  year  1870,  when  my  Bill  was  before 
the  House  the  first  time,  the  evening  appointed 
for  the  Second  Reading  arrived.  I  was  standing 
in  the  Lobby,  when  a  Member  accosted  me 
thus : — *  Do  you  expect  your  Bill  will  come  on 
to-night  ?* 
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'*  *  Yes,  I  hope  so/  I  said. 

<<  He  said,  *  I  am  sorry  for  that,  as  I  have  a 
dinner  engagement ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  be 
absent/ 

"  <  I  think  you  should  not  be  absent,'  was  my 
reply. 

"  *  Why  P'  said  he,  sharply. 

"  *  Because,'  I  said,  *  I  may  have  to  teU  the 
House  of  a  man,  whose  name  you  will  hear  in 
any  coffee  room  or  exchange  in  Yarmouth,  Hull, 
Scarborough,  Whitby,  Pickering,  Blythe,  Shields, 
Newcastle,  Sunderland,  or  any  port  on  the  north- 
east coast,  as  one  notorious  for  excessive  and 
habitual  overloading,  and  a  reckless  disregard 
for  human  life,  who  has  lost  seven  ocean-going 
steamers,  and  drowned  more  than  a  hundred 
men,  in  less  than  two  years,  and  whose  name  I 
have  myself  seen  as  one  of  those  whose  ships 
insurance  brokers  at  Lloyd's  at  length  warrant 
the  undertakers  they  will  not  ship  goods  in, 
before  the  Underwriters  will  take  a  Une  upon 
them,  and  I  may  teU  the  House  that  that  man 
is  the  Member  for .' 

"  I  thought  the  man  would  have  fainted.  He 
answered  never  a  word. 

''  Now  he  had  put  on  the  paper  a  notice  to 
move  an  amendment  to  the  Second  Beading  of 
my  Bill,  viz.,  that  it  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months.  Every  Member  knows  that  if 
such  a  purpose  is  abandoned,  it  is  only  necessary 
for  the  Member  who  has  given  notice  of  the 
amendment  to  absent  himself,  or  to  sit  still  when 
his  turn  comes  to  speak, — that  is  all. 

"Some  twenty  minutes  after  this* interview 
(and  another  I  shall  speak  of  soon),  I  was  in  my 
place  in  a  state  of  strong  excitement,  because  I 
had  just  made  two  powerful  enemies.  I  felt 
utterly  alone  in  my  work,  and  so  sick  with  ex- 
citement and  fear,  that  I  was  compelling  myself 
to  think  of  the  poor  widows  I  haa  seen  to  keep 
up  my  courage,  when  a  hand  was  put  upon  my 
shoulder.  Much  startled,  I  lookea  round,  and 
there  stood  this  man,  with  a  face  like  that  of  a 
dead  man,  and  this  is  what  he  said : — 

"  *  Mr.  Plimsoll,  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Falgrave, 
and  taken  my  notice  off  the  paper/ 

"  Why  did  he  go  to  Mr.  Palgrave  ?  Why  did 
he  trouble  to  tell  me  he  had  done  so  ? 

"The  Bill  came  on  too  late  that  night  for 
consideration,  and  was  nut  forward ;  and  when, 
early  next  day,  I  lookea  at  the  fresh  issue  of  ^e 
Order  Book,  and  looked  amongst  Notices  relating 
to  Orders  of  the  Day,  that  Notice  of  Amend- 
ment was  not  there. 

"  I  may  say  here  that  the  Bill,  though  fre- 
quently put  down  afterwards,  never  did  come  on 
that  Session,  owing  to  the  dreadful  waste  of  the 
time  of  the  House  by  incessant  speech-making 
of  Members  who  cannot  really  speak,  but  don't 
know  it. 

"Those  who  can't,  and  do  know  it,  seldom 
address  the  House  but  when  they  feel  it  is  their 
plain  duty. 

"  After  turning  away  from  the  Member  I  have 
referred  to  I  encountered  anotiier,  and  told  him 
that  I  thought  he  would  do  well  to  stay,  because 
it  was  probable  that  I  should  refer  to  a  case  of  a 
spar-decked  ship  being  sent  to  Oonstodt  in 
November  with  a  cargo  of  iron,  nearly  twice  as 
many  tons  as  her  register  tonnage,  with  her 
main  deck  between  two  and  three  feet  under  the 
water  line.  He  threatened  me  with  an  action 
for  libel  if  I  did ;  but  the  voters  of  Derby  had 

Mr.  T.  JS.  Smith 


made  me  strong  enough  to  defy  him.  He  said  I 
had  no  ri^ht  to  name  a  matter  relating  to  a 
Member  without  giving  him  notice.  I  reminded 
him  that  I  was  then  giving  him  notice.  He 
said  he  would  not  take  it ;  and  finally,  with  a 
dark  and  deadly,  look,  said,  if  I  dared  to  allude 
to  the  case  I  must  take  the  consequences.  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  him  that  my  duty  was  plain,  and 
as  to  the  consequences,  I  thought  he  was  likely 
to  take  his  share  of  them  with  me. 

"  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  I  had  sufficient 
reason  for  the  agitation  I  was  in  when  the  first 
Member  made  the  astonishing  and  unnecessary  (!) 
announcement  that  he  had  been  to  Mr.  Palgrave, 
and  had  taken  his  Notice  off  the  Paper. 

"  In  1871,  when  I  brought  in  my  Bill  a  second 
time,  it  was  most  anxiously  debated  by  me  with 
myself  whether  or  no  I  should  alluae  to  these 
cases.  Hoping  to  succeed  without  doing  so,  I 
did  not  allude  to  them  in  my  opening  speech, 
and  of  course  was  then  precluded  from  doing  so 
in  my  reply,  and  these  two  men  actually  took 
advantage  of  this  omission  to  speak  against  the 
Bill,  and  put  up  another  Member,  who  would,  I 
am  afraid,  find  it  very  embarrassing  to  answer 
some  questions  that  might  be  put  to  him.  (I 
recommend  those  gentlemen  to  be  more  discreet 
next  Session,  if  Uiey  wish  to  preserve  their 
incognito.)" 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  :  The  House  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  extract  to  which  I 
allude,  and  I  wish  to  assure  the  House 
that  in  entering  upon  this  question  I  am 
not  actuated  by  any  personal  or  vindic- 
tive feeling.  I  have  carefully  read  the 
book  through  more  than  once,  and  I 
have  been  imable  to  find  any  allusion 
which  I  could  regird  in  any  respect  as  a 
personal  one.  Had  I  found  any  in- 
sinuations i^ainst  myself,  I  think  I 
should  have  been  able  in  justice  to  my 
own  conscience  to  regard  them  with  the 
contempt  which  I  believed  they  deserved. 
But  it  IS  because  I  feel  I  am  not  per- 
sonally alluded  to  that  I  venture  to  bring 
this  matter  before  the  House.  The 
House  ought  to  be  aware  that  this  book 
has  been  very  largely  circulated,  copies 
have  been  sent  to  various  public  bodies 
and  to  a  large  number  of  Members  of 
this  House.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  that  any  copy  has  been  sent  to 
any  Member  connected  with  the  shipping 
interest.  No  one  specially  interested  in 
the  question  has  had  a  copy  sent  him ;  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  that,  because 
this  book  has  been  got  out  with  all  the 
advantages  of  excellent  printing,  good 
paper,  and  strong  language.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  an  author  would 
hinder  the  sale  of  his  book  by  sending  a 
copy  of  it  to  anyone  who  was  likely  to 
buy  it.  I  am  not  going  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  House  by  quoting  a  large 
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Srtion  of  wliat  has  been  read  by  tbe 
erk  at  the  Table.  A  good  deal  of  it 
applies,  or  maybe  supposed  to  apply,  to 
two  Members  wbo  baYe  already  taken 
steps  to  obtain  a  legal  remedy  for  what 
is  published,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
follow  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
through  his  sensational  language ;  such 
as,  for  instance,  ''I  thought  the  man 
would  have  fainted,"  "  sick  with  excite- 
ment and  fear,"  ''  this  man,  with  a  face 
like  that  of  a  dead  man,"  ''  dark  and 
deadly-look,"  &c.  These  hon.  Gentlemen 
have  apposed  to  a  Court  of  Law ;  and 
in  a  Court  of  Law  they*must  obtain  their 
redress.  But  there  are  several  passages 
which  apply  more  especially  to  tne  House 
as  a  collectiYe  body,  and  to  a  section  of 
its  Members  also  as  a  coUectiye  body. 
There  is  an  extract  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  the  special  attention  of  the  House- 
namely, 

"  You'must  remember  large  fortunes  are  being 
made  by  them ;  they  are' the  most  energetic  and 
pushing  men  in  the  trade,  and  it  should  not  be 
matter  of  surprise  if  three  of  them  had  even 
got  into  Parliament  (remember  Sadleir  and 
Koupel  were  both  in  Parliament)." 

Here  w^  come  to  a  definite  charge 
against  three  Members  of  this  House, 
who  belong  to  a  small  section,  number- 
ing only  six  or  seven  persons.  There 
are  only  six  or  seven  professional  ship- 
owners in  this  House ;  and  here  is  a 
strong  and  severe  accusation  against 
three  of  them.  Two  of  them,  as  I  have 
said,  have  gone  to  a  Court  of  Law  for 
their  reme^;  but  we  aU  know  that 
Courts  of  Law  are  very  tedious  in  their 
operation.  We  know  it  has  been  said 
that ''  the  greater  the  truth  the  greater 
the  libel,"  yet  the  converse  of  that  is 
also  true,  and  there  is  no  amount  of  in- 
accuracy of  statement  in  which  a  clever 
man  may  not  indulge  without  bringing 
himself  imder  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  libel.  Therefore  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  hon.  Members  who  are  not 
so  distinctly  alluded  to  by  name  should 
sit  still  for  a  length  of  time  under  the 
imputation  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  has  cast  upon  them.  The  prin- 
cipal inconvenience  which  arises  from 
the  course  which  the  hon.  Member  has 
taken  is  that,  while  he  alludes  to  only 
three  Members,  every  shipowning  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  has  become  liable  to 
the  suspicion  that^  he  is  one  of  those 
three.  I  have  myself  heard  the  name 
of  every  shipowner  in  this  House  sug- 
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gested  as  that   of  the  third  Member 
to  whom  the  hon.  Member  alludes.    I 
have  heard  every  name  except  my  own ; 
and  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether 
when  my  back  is  turned  my  name  may 
not  have  been  mentioned  also.    Now, 
I  do  think  that  when  these  rumours 
are  going  about  so  extensively  as  not 
even  to  spare  the  memory  of  &e  dead, 
it  is  time  some  notice  should  be  taken 
of  them  in  this  House.      If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  had  had  the  good 
fortime  to  have  been  a  director  of  some 
large    commercial    establishment — say, 
a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England — 
and  had  published  that  half  of  nis  col- 
leagues on  the  Board  were  habitually 
insolvent,  he  «would  at  once  be  called 
upon  to  justify  the  statement  that  he 
had  made  by  giving  the  names  of  the 
parties  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  and 
would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  them  wait- 
ing for  a  remedy  in  a  Civil  Court.    I  do 
not  pee  why  this  House  should  be  less 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  its  Members 
than  any  mercantile  corporation  would 
be.    I  know  it  may  be  said  that  the 
hon.  Member  has  given  Notice  of  a  Mo- 
tion for  the    appointment  of  a  Boyal 
Commission  to  mquire  into  this  matter, 
and  that  before  that  Boyal  Commission 
he  is  prepared  to  justiJhr  the  charge  he 
has  made.    But  what  is  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission ?    The  hon.  Member  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  a  Boyal  Commission  has 
nothing  to  do  with  regard  to  any  libel- 
lous statement  which  he  or  anyone  else 
may  make.    And  yet  the  hon.  Member 
proposes  to  ask  this  House  for  a  Boyal 
Commission  to  suspend  the  law  of  libel 
and  to  enable  him  to  scatter  his  insinua- 
tions broadcast  over  the  land  without 
incurring    any  responsibility  for  them. 
That  this  is  not  a  mistaken  view  on  my 
part  will  be  seen  at  page  42  of  his  book. 
He  there  epeaks  copiously  of  ''the  ter- 
rible law  of  libel "  as  one  of  the  things 
that  prevents  his  bringing  forward  the 
facts  he  wishes.    Now,  I  believe  it  is 
quite  an  exceptional  thing  for  a  man  to 
make  an  ex  parte  statement,  and  then  to 
ask  for  a  Boyal  Commission  to  investi- 
gate its  truth.    We  have  had  cases  of 
Koyal  Commissions  at  ShefiB.eld  and  else- 
where, but  there  has  been  always  some 
preliminaiy  investigatipn.     There  has 
been  always  some  pritnd  facie  evidence 
to  show  that  crimes  are  general.    Never 
has  there  been  a  case  in  which  an  hon. 
Member  has  published  strong  statements 
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in  a  book,  and  tlien  asked  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Eoyal  Commission  to  en- 
able him  to  prove  the  truth  of  those 
statements,  ^e  real  extract  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  attention  is — 

''  Owinff  to  the  fact  that  two  or  three  of  what 
they  call  in  the  North  '  the  greatest  Burners  in 
the  trade '  having  got  into  the  House,  it  is  there, 
and  there  only,  uiat  opposition  to  reform  is  to 
be  expected,  or  is  found." 

Now,  I  would  ask,  what  right  has  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  to  bring  such 
an  accusation  against  this  House  r  He 
does  not  pretend  that  these  offences,  the 
accusations  of  which  are  spread  so  widely 
aroiind,  are  merely  committed  by  hon. 
Members.  He  says  they  go  on  in  all 
the  ports  of  the  country,  and  that  it  is 
a  common  crime  that  ought  to  be  put 
down ;  and  yet  he  says  that  this  is  the 
only  place  where  opposition  is  tobe  found. 
The  only  inference  which  can  be  drawn 
^m  the  remark  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  is  that  interest  and  private 
feeling  have  so  much  influence  in  this 
House,  that  in  this  House  an  opposition 
dares  to  raise  its  head  which  cannot  ven- 
ture to  find  utterance  in  any  other  public 
place  in  the  kingdom.  The  next  extract 
to  which  I  shall  call  attention  is  of  a 
more  serious  character,  because  if  there 
is  one  thing  which  disting^shes  this 
House  more  than  any  other  constitu- 
tional Assembly  in  the  world  it  is  its 
jealousy  with  regard  to  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  debate.  From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  this  House  has  always  tried  to 
shield  its  Members  from  any  conse- 
quences which  might  arise  from  taking 
part  with  the  utmost  freedom  in  any  de- 
oate.  With  this  preface,  let  me  now 
read  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  says  in 
his  book — 

<*  In  1871,  when  I  brought  in  my  Bill  a  second 
time,  it  was  most  anxiously  debated  by  me  with 
myself  whether  or  no  I  should  allude  to  those 
oases.  Hoping  to  succeed  without  doing  so,  I 
did  not  aUude  to  them  in  my  opening  speech, 
and,  of  course,  was  then  precluded  from  doing 
BO  in  my  reply ;  and  these  two  men  actually  took 
advantage  of  this  omission  to  speak  against  the 
Bill,  and  put  up  another  Member,  who  would,  I 
am  afraid,  fina  it  very  embarrassing  to  answer 
some  questions  that  might  be  put  to  him.  (I 
recommend  those  gentlemen  to  be  more  discreet 
next  Session,  if  they  wish  to  preserve  their 
incognito.)" 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ''  in- 
cog^to?"  It  cannot  be  the  incognito 
of  these  gentlemen  as  Members  of  this 
House,  or  as  shipowners,  because  their 
names  can  be  discovered  by  the  register 
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of  ev^  ship  belonging  to  them  in  the 
country.  But  the  incognito  he  threatens 
to  drop  is  the  fact  of  their  being  the 
men  against  whom  he  has  brought 
serious  and  g^ve  charges;  and  he 
threatens  them  that  if  they  speak  against 
his  Motion  he  will  expose  them  still 
fur  her.  If  that  is  not  a  distinct  threat 
against  Members  of  this  House,  and  a 
distinct  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
debate,  I,  for  one,  confess  that  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  English 
language.  The  crimes  with  which  the 
hon.  Member  charges  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers are  too  serious  for  any  of  ns  to 
hesitate  to  speak  respecting  them.  We 
all  feel  that  these  crimes  are  most  out- 
rageous ;  that  if  they  be  true — if  the 
hon.  Member  has  the  facts  to  justify 
these  statements,  he  ought  to  have 
brought  forward  at  once  the  names  of 
the  persons  he  accuses,  and  have  taken 
the  consequences.  That  would  have  been 
the  honourable,  courageous,  and  more 
manly  course.  But  if  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  upon  which  to  make  the 
charges,  he  should  not  say  that  very 
strong  language  might  be  used  with  re- 
gard to  them,  following  up  this  state- 
ment by  asking  for  a  Boyal  Commission, 
under  the  shadow  of  which  he  might 
make  further  statements.  I  do  not  want 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  any 
longer.  The  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
is  a  young  Member  of  this  House,  and 
it  may  be  that  he  has  not  calculated  the 
full  weight  and  effect  of  the  expressions 
he  has  used.  But  I  felt  I  should  be 
wanting  in  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
this  House,  in  respect  for  the  chc^acter 
of  the  mercantile  world,  and  in  respect 
for  my  own  honour,  if  I  had  not  brought 
this  subject  before  the  House.  I  will 
now  conclude  with  moving  my  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'  That  to  accuse,  in  a  printed  book.  Members 
of  this  House  of  grievous  offences,  and  to 
threaten  them  with  further  exposure  if  they 
take  part  in  its  Debates,  is  conduct  highly  repre- 
hensible, and  injurious  to  the  honour  and  ^g* 
nity  of  this  House."— (Jfr.  Emtmee  Smth.) 

Mb.  PUMSOLL:  Mr.  Speakei^In 
rising  ^to  address  the  House  to-day,  I 
do  so  imder  very  considerable  disadvan- 
tage, for,  until  they  were  read  from  the 
Table,  I  was  not  aware  for  what  pas- 
sages in  my  work  I  was  to  be  called 
upon  to  answer.  It  is  possible  that  had 
I  had  Notice  of  them  I  might  have 
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examined  the  context  and  been  able  to 
show  that  the  passages  admitted  of  a 
modified  construction.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, for  one  moment,  wish  to  screen 
myself  behind  any  ambig^iy  or  mere 
form  of  words,  and  having  consulted 
the  highest  authority,  I  am  advised  that 
I  have  committed  an  inadvertent  offence 
against  the  House.  Sir,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  such  should  be  the  case — 
that  any  language  of  mine  could  possibly 
convey  any  meaning  which  could  be 
deemed  lacking  in  that  high  respect  for 
the  House  to  which  alike  its  honourable 
traditions  and  its  high  character  give  it 
so  just  a  title.  I  beg  to  assure  you, 
Sir,  and  every  hon.  Member  of  this 
House,  that  nothing  whatever  could 
possibly  have  been  further  from  my  in- 
tention. As,  however,  it  does  appear 
possible  that  my  meaning  and  intention 
may  have  been  so  far  misunderstood,  I 
have  to  offer  to  you  and  to  the  House 
the  sincere  expression  of  my  regret  that, 
in  the  eamesteieBS  with  which  I  sought 
help  for  the  helpless,  coupled  with  my 
inexperience  as  a  Member,  I  should 
have  left  anyone  room  to  doubt  that  for 
the  House  I  entertain,  and  ever  have 
entertained,  feelings  of  the  very  highest 
respect.  For  my  most  unintentional 
fault,  I  offer  to  you.  Sir,  and  to  the 
House,  the  most  ample  apology  it  is  in 
my  power  to  make;  and  I  assure  the 
House  that  to  have  become  one  of  its 
Members  I  esteem,  and  ever  shall  esteem, 
to  be  the  greatest  honour  and  the 
highest  distinction  of  my  life. 

And  the  hon.  Member  then  withdrew. 

Me.  HOESMAN:  I  am  sure  that 
after  the  very  proper  speech  to  which 
we  have  just  listened  the  House  cannot 
*  desire  that  this  matter  should  proceed 
any  further.  My  hon.  Friend  oehind 
me  (Mr.  T.  E.  Smith)  has  discharged  what 
he  thought  a  public  duty  in  bringing 
this  question  before  the  House,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  PlimsoU) 
has  made  the  amplest  apology  which, 
as  a  Member  of  this  House  and  as  a 
gentleman,  he  could  make.  Any  man 
may  commit  a  great  offence;  but  the 
l^al  man  is  the  man  who  makes  the 
amends,  and  what  the  hon.  Member  has 
said  to  the  House  on  this  occasion  has 
shown  that  the  offence  was  uninten- 
tional, and  it  ought  not  to  be  remem- 
bered further  by  the  House.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  am  sure  my  hon. 
FHend  will  not  think  it  necessary  to 


proceed  further  with  this  Motion,  and 
will,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
wish  of  the  House,  at  once  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  T.  E.  smith  :  I  have  ahready 
stated  that  I  was  not  influenced  by  any 
personal  or  vindictive  feeling'in  bringing 
this  matter  before  the  House  ;  and  after 
the  full  and  ample  apology  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  has  made,  I 
feel  that  I  should  only  be  acting  in  a. 
manner  contrary  to  my  professions  if  I 
were  to  proceed  further,  and  therefore  I 
will  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Mr.  GOUELEY:  I  feel  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  is  bound  to  accept 
the  apology  that  has  been  made ;  but  I 
believe  that  the  House  wiU  think  that, 
having  consulted  my  legal  advisers,  I 
ought  not  to  address  the  House  upon 
the  matter.  Neither  will  I  refute  any 
of  the  assertions  and  allegations  which 
have  been  apologised  for  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby.  But  inasmuch  as 
this  House  has  always  guarded  the 
honour  of  its  Members,  however  humble, 
I  hope  that  the  House  will  not  consider 
the  statements  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  be  true  because  I  have  not  refuted 
them.  I  should  have  been  perfectly 
willing  to  do  so  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House  I  ought ;  but  if  the  House  thinks 
that  I  ought  to  remain  silent,  I  will 
readily  submit  to  the  feeling  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  wished  to  say, 
before  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down,  that  I  quite 
agree  with  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Horsman)  in 
thinking  that,  in  the  difficult  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  PlimsoU) 
has  left  it  upon  a  footing  on  the  whole 
fair  and  equitable.  An  issue  is  raised 
between  himself  and  certain  Members 
of  this  House.  That  issue  is  to  be  tried 
elsewhere.  We  must  feel  that  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Plimsoll)  is  in  a  position  of 
difB.culty  with  regard  to  them,  and  that 
they  also  are  in  a  position  of  difficulty 
wim  respect  to  him.  But  the  frank  lan- 
guage in  which  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Derby  has  recognised  and 
acknowledged  the  fact  that  he  has — from 
the  motives,  doubtless,  which  he  has 
described — been  misled  into  the  commis- 
sion of  a  serious  error,  must  make  us 
feel,  I  think,  that  the  House  can  ask 
for  no  more  at  his  hands.  I  think  my 
right  hon.  Friend  expressed  the  general 
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feeling  of  the  Hoiise  when  lie  said  that 
it  is  not  necessaiy  to  proceed  with  the 
Motion. 

Motion;  by  leayO;  mthdrawn. 

PREVENTION  OP  CRIME  BILL— [Bill  36.] 

(Jfr.  ^ruee,  Mr,  Winterhotham,) 

SEGOm)  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  BEUCE,  in  rising  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
it  was  essentially  one  of  details,  and 
before  explaining  what  he  hoped  would 
complete  die  measures  necessary  for  the 
Buperyision  of  the  criminal  classes  in 
this  country,  he  might  review  shortly  the 
legislation  which  had  been  passed  on 
the  subject.  Just  20  years  ago,  trans- 
portation was  abandoned  with  reference 
to  Tasmania : — ^it  was  continued  to  West- 
em  Australia,  but  on  a  yery  reduced 
scale.  The  Act  of  1853,  which  estab- 
lished penal  servitude  as  a  partial  sub- 
stitute for  transportation,  was  amended 
in  1857 ;  and  in  1864,  after  inquiry  by  a 
Boyal  Oommissioii,  an  Act  was  passed 
which  was  intended  to  preserve  society 
^m  the  results  of  liberating  in  this 
country  a  vast  number  of  criminals  who 
tip  to  that  time  had  been  draughted  to 
the  colonies.  The  necessity  of  the  case 
would  be  apparent  from  a  review  of  the 
enormous  number  of  criminals  trans- 
ported during  the  period  between  the 
years  1830  and  1852.  From  1830  to 
1839  no  less  than  41,081  were  trans- 
ported— an  average  of  4,108  each  year ; 
from  1840.  to  1849  the  number  was 
32,509,  or  an  average  of  3,250;  from 
1850  to  1852  the  number  was  8,555, 
or  an  average  of  2,851.  The  alarm 
which  the  liberation  in  this  coimtry  of 
criminals  so  numerous  excited  could  not 
therefore  be  regarded  as  matter  of 
surprise.  The  Penal  Servitude  Act  pro- 
vided for  the  liberation  of  prisoners 
before  their  sentence  had  nilly  ex- 
pired, subject  to  certain  conditions;  and 
if  those  conditions  were  infringed  they 
would  be  liable  to  detention  in  the  con- 
vict prison  for  the  full  term  of  their  ori- 
ginal sentence.  In  1867  transportation, 
which  had  been  gradually  diminished, 
altogether  ceased,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  some  new  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  prevent  an  increase  of 
crime,  and  the  danger  arisine  from 
Buch  increase ;  and  if  his  predecessor 
(Mr.    G.    Hardy)    had    remained    in 
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office,  he  had  no  doubt  he  would 
have  felt  it  his  duty  to  introduce  a 
measure  similar  to  that  which  was 
then  proposed.  In  1869  the  Habitual 
Criminals  Act  was  passed  mainly  with 
the  object  of  speemly  arresting  those 
who,  having  been  liberated  from  gaol, 
had  returned  to  a  life  of  crime.  Its  ope- 
ration had  been  carefully  studied,  and 
many  persons  having  experience  in  such 
matters  had  reported  favourably  of  it; 
numerous  amendments,  however,  had 
been  suggested,  especially  by  those  who 
had  given  attention  to  the  reformation  of 
criminals,  and  the  Government  had  been 
urged  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure in  some  respects.  The  Prevention 
of  Crime  Act,  1871,  was  the  result.  It 
introduced  a  system  of  real  supervision 
not  only  over  those  who  were  under 
sentence  of  penal  servitude,  but  it  also 
enacted  that  those  who  had  been  more 
than  twice  convicted  of  grave  offences 
should,  upon  chang^g  their  residence, 
report  themselves  to  the  police  of  the  dis- 
trict they  were  leaving  and  to  the  police 
of  the  district  to  which  they  migrated;  and 
it  also  deprived  them  of  the  presumption 
of  innocence  that  other  members  or  the 
community  possessed.  The  results  of  this 
Act,  as  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained, 
were  detailed  in  a  Paper  presented  to 
Parliament  at  the  close  of  last  Session, 
but  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  extraor- 
dinary diminution  of  crime  then  shown 
had  been  wholly  caused  by  recent  legis- 
lation ;  no  doubt  many  causes  had  con- 
tributed to  the  result.  The  supply  of 
criminals  had  been  cut  off  by  the  refor- 
matories and  industrial  schools ;  emigra- 
tion had  opened  a  field  to  those  active 
spirits  who  would  in  too  many  cases 
have  become  criminal,  and  poverty  also ' 
—  that  fruitful  source  of  criipe — had 
diminished;  education  also  had  no  doubt 
done  its  part,  and  an  improved  system 
of  police  also  had  contributed  to  this 
beneficial  result.  The  country  was  like- 
wise very  largely  indebted  to  the  Dis- 
charged Prisoner's  Aid  Society,  which 
furnished  assistance  to  those  wno,  when 
discharged  from  prison,  wished  to  lead 
good  lives.  There  could  be  no  ques- 
tion, however,  that  the  increased  powers 
given  to  the  police  had  had  a  remarkable 
effect  in  diminishing  crime.  The  life  of 
a  criminal  who  was  under  supervision 
was  one  of  great  danger  and  difficulty  if 
he  still  pursued  criminal  courses — and, 
indeed,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a 
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known  criminal  to  persist  in  the  exercise 
of  his  vocation.  The  Government  had, 
at  the  same  time,  the  fullest  evidence 
that  these  powers  were  not  so  exercised 
as  to  intenere  with  any  criminal  who 
desired  to  turn  to  an  honest  life.  The 
Habitual  Criminals  Act  did  away  with 
the  necessity  of  a  monthly  report  of 
himself  by  the  criminal  to  the  police, 
and  this  step  was  taken  upon  the  advice 
of  those  who  had  practical  experience  of 
the  subject.  But  after  two  years'  trial 
a  return  to  the  former  system  was 
effected  by  the  Prevention  of  Crimes 
Act,  with  this  difference  —  that  the 
license-holder,  or  person  imder  super- 
vision should  not  necessarily  be  obhged 
to  report  himself  to  the  police,  but  might 
do  so  to  any  person  approved  by  the 

Solice.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
iminish  the  risk  of  discovering,  and  thus 
interfering  with,  the  employment  of  those 
who  desired  to  live  an  honest  Hfe.  The 
experience  of  two  years  justified  these 
measures,  and  the  diminution  of  crime 
which  followed  their  enactment  was  at- 
tributed to  them  by  Judges,  Chairmen 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  Chief  Constables, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  greatest  number  of 
penal  servitude  sentences  passed  in  one 
year  was  in  1862,  when  short  sentences  of 
three  or  four  years  were  passed.  In  1 865, 
however,  these  short  sentences  were  abo- 
lished, and  the  minimum  sentence  of  five 
years  substituted.  For  the  purposes  of 
comparison  it  would  be  expement  to  take 
a  later  period.  The  following  were  the 
facts  in  reference  to  the  dimmution  of 
crime  during  the  last  four  years: — in 
1869  there  were  2,006  sentences  of  penal 
servitude  passed;  in  1870  the  number 
was  1,788 ;  in  1871  it  was  1,628 ;  and 
in  1872  it  was  1,494,  showing  a  re- 
duction of  25  per  cent  in  four  years, 
that  reduction  being  simultaneous  with 
a  very  lar^e  increase  of  population.  It 
might  perhaps,  however,  be  said  that 
though  the  more  serious  cases  had  de- 
creased in  number,  yet  there  was  no 
proof  that  the  nimiber  of  criminal  of- 
fences had  decreased,  and  that  the  sen- 
tences to  penal  servitude  had  decreased 
in  number  because  Judges  could  not 
now  send  to  penal  servitude  for  less  than 
five  years.  But  how  was  the  fact  ?  The 
statistics  of  the  number  of  indictable 
crimes  committed  would  probably  be  a 
more  sure  g^de,  but  they  gave  the  same 
result.    For  the  year  ending  tiie  29th  of 


September,  1869,  the  indictable  crimes 
committed  numbered  58,441,  and  for  the 
year  ending  in  1872  the  number  was 
44,191,  showing  a  reduction  of  24*3  per 
cent.  The  nunu)er  of  persons  committed 
for  trial  during  those  years  was  in  1869, 
19,827,. which  in  1872  fell  to  15,164, 
showing  a  reduction  of  23*5  per  cent. 
In  the  metropolitan  district  the  diminu- 
tion of  crime  had  been  still  more  re- 
markable, and  nowhere  had  the  good 
effects  of  police  supervision  been  more 
apparent.  In  the  metropolitan  district 
the  decrease  of  indictable  offences  had 
been  from  17,918  in  1869,  to  12,894  in 
1872 — a  reduction  of  28*0  per  cent  — 
though  there  had  probably  been  an 
increase  in  the  population  at  the  same 
time  of  160,000.  There  was  another 
very  gratifying  proof  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  crime  during  this  period.  A 
most  important  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
was  to  provide  for  the  custody  of 
persons  condemned  to  penal  servitude. 
The  cessation  of  transportation  and  the 
increased  length  of  sentences  had,  of 
course,  produced  a  sensible  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  thus  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  estimates  were  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  time  to  time  with  a 
view  to  the  making  of  such  provision. 
On  a  recent  occasion,  however,  such  had 
been  the  steady  reduction  of  crime,  that 
the  Director  of  Prisons  was  able  to  make 
an  estimate  falling  short  by  700  of  the 
number  which  he  had  formerly  calcu- 
lated as  necessary  to  be  provided  for 
by  those  who  questioned  the  diminution 
of  crime.  It  had  been  said  that  con- 
currently with  this  decrease  in  the  graver 
dass  of  crimes  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  lesser  offences  against  the 
law.  That,  no  doubt,  was  the  case.  It 
was  a  fact  which  experience  demon- 
strated, that  in  times  of  prosperity  there 
always  was  a  decrease  in  the  graver 
class  of  offences,  while  there^  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  less  grave.  He  did  not 
suppose  that  in  any  times,  however 
prosperous,  the  nimiber  of  habitual 
criminals  was  really  diminished — ^these 
persons  were  usually  much  opposed  to 
labour,  and  the  mere  existence  of  a 
greater  demand  for  labourers  would  not, 
in  all  probability,  induce  them  to  work 
— ^but  he  had  no  doubt  that  times  of 
prosperity  had  a  very  great  effect  in 
diminishmg  the  number  of  those  who 
fell  into  temptation  under  the  pressure 
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of  want.  Times  of  prosperiiy,  however, 
led  to  much  idleness  and  drunkenness, 
And  therefore  to  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  minor  offences.  He  felt 
bound  to  say  that  he  thought  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  Parliament 
should  apply  itself  to  the  consideration 
how  these  classes  of  minor  offences 
might  best  be  diminished.  We  knew 
by  experience  that  there  were  persons 
who  had  committed  20,  30,  40,  and  even 
100  offences,  and  a  great  portion  of 
whose  lives  was  spent  in  prison.  Many 
who  had  considered  this  subject  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a  matter  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  Parliament  whether 
accumulated  punishments  for  some  of 
those  offences  might  not  properly  be  in- 
flicted upon  habitual  offenders.  However, 
although  not  disinclined  to  concur  in  that 
view,  fiiat  was  not  the  subject  now  be- 
fore the  House,  which  was  to  amend  the 
existing  law  with  a  view  to  the  preven- 
tion of  the  more  serious  forms  of  crime 
and  the  supervision  of  criminals.  He 
would  now  state  what  were  the  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed  in  the  Bill, 
which  to  some  might  seem  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  importance  of  the  mcts 
to  which  he  had  just  referred.  These 
amendments  were  intended  chiefly  to 
remedy  certain  defects  in  the  wording 
of  the  Act  of  1871.  The  Penal  Servi- 
tude Act  of  1864  provided  certain 
punishments  for  a  breach  of  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  the  schedule.  A  clause 
in  the  Act  gave  the  Secretary  of  State 
power  from  time  to  time  to  append  to 
the  license  to  be  at  large,  other  conditions 
as  well,  but  did  not  provide  that  the 
punishments  named  in  the  Act  should 
follow  the  breach  of  the  new  conditions. 
The  effect  of  one  of  the  principal  clauses 
contained  in  the  Bill  was  to  provide 
that  the  breach  of  the  new  conditions 
which  might  be  imposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  be  followed  by  the 
same  consequences  as  a  breach  of  the 
conditions  specially  mentioned  in  the 
Act  of  1864.  The  clause  gave  further 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  by 
providing  that  the  license  might  be  for- 
feited for  an  offence  committed  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  penal  ser- 
vitude, notwithstanding  that  there  might 
not  have  been  a  conviction  before  the 
expiration  of  the  license.  Under  the 
Penal  Servitude  Act,  wheneverthe  holder 
of  a  license  committed  an  indictable 
offence,  and  was  tried  again,  his  license 
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was  forfeited,  ipBO  facto  ;  but  the  Judge 
was  not  under  the  necessity  of  reporting 
him  to  the  Secretary  of  State.     When- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  the  holder  of  a 
license  was  summarily  convicted,  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  magistrate  to  report 
this  conviction  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  power  of 
further  conmiitting  him  for  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  his  sentence,  or  such 
less  period  as  he  might  think  proper. 
One  of  his   proposed  amendments  re- 
medied this  discrepancy.    The  5th  clause 
was  more  important.    He  did  not  think 
it  was  a  departure  from  the  principle  on 
which  we  had  hitherto  acted,  though  to 
some  extent  it  was  an  enlargement  of 
that  principle.    The  House  would  re- 
member that  under  the  Prevention  of 
Crimes  Act  certain  offences  were  visited 
with  certain  exceptional  consequences. 
Upon  repeated  convictions  for  certain 
offences  there  followed  the  loss  of  the 
presumption  of  innocence.      In    other 
words,  where  a  person  had  been  con- 
victed of  certain  offences,  and  was  found 
under  suspicious  circumstances — consort- 
ing with  thieves,  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  premises  with  apparently  dishonest 
intentions — ^he  was  put  on  the  defensive 
and  bound  to  give  a  satisfSetctory  explana- 
tion. In  cases  where  the  offence  was  more 
serious  the  Judge  had  the  power  of  adding 
a  sentence  of  supervision  by  the  police, 
and  that  involved  the  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner  of  reporting  himself 
monthly  to  the  police,  and  also  of  re- 
porting himself  whenever  he  moved  from 
one  part  of  his  district  to  another.     The 
object  of  this  clause  was  not  to  impose  a 
sentence  of  supervision,  but  to  withdraw 
the  presumption  of  innocence  from  those 
who  within  seven  years  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act  of 
1871  might  have  been  found  guilty  of 
the  more  important  offences  mentioned 
in  that  Act,   although    they   had  not 
been  found  guilty  of  any  such  offence 
since    the  passing    of   the    Act.      He 
hoped  the    House  would    accept  that 
extension    of   the    principle   to   which 
he  referred.    He  believea  it  would  be 
an  advantage,  not  only  to  society,  but 
to  the  offenders  themselves,  that  every 
obstacle  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
their  pursuing  a  criminal  career.     The 
6th  clause  provided  for  an  omission  in 
the  previous  Penal  Servitude  Acts  and 
the  Acts  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime. 
These  Acts  provided  that  the  offender 
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when  released  from  gaol  should  repoit 
Mmdelf  to  the  ehief  <^cer  of  police  in 
the  district,  and  also  whenever  he  left 
the  place ;  but  they  did  not  provide  that 
before  leavimg  the  gaol  he  should  report 
where  he  was  going  to,  and  that  in  case 
he  did  not  go  to  the  place  which  he  an- 
nounced as  the  place  of  his  future  resi- 
dence he  should  be  subject  to  punish- 
ment. This  section  supplied  that  omis- 
sion. It  also  gave  power  to  a  constable 
to  arrest,  without  warrant,  any  persons 
violating  that  regulation.  The  8th 
clause  extended  to  the  children  of  male 
offenders  the  provision  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  children  of  female  prisoners 
— that  is  to  say,  where  the  fauier  of  a 
child  apparently  under  14  years  of  age 
had  been  committed  imder  the  Act,  t^e 
child  might  be  sent  to  an  industrial 
school.  This  provision  had  worked  weU 
as  regarded  the  children  of  female  con- 
victs, and  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  extended  to  those  of  male 
convicts.  The  remaining  clauses  were  of 
minor  importance.  He  believed  the 
Bill  would  provide  an  efficient  system  of 
supervision,  one  which  would  protect 
society  and  would  also  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  criminal.  All  must,  as 
Christians  and  men,  desire  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal  classes,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  enable  them  to  return  to  society 
as  honest  men ;  they  had  a  selfish  in- 
terest in  that  reformation,  for  it  made 
all  the  difference  to  societv  whether  the 
convict  was  restored  to  &eedom  fitted 
for  a  life  of  industry  and  honesty,  or 
whether  he  would  continue  his  former 
courses.  He  hoped  that  this  would  be 
the  last  measure  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  pass  on  this  subject,  and 
that  sufficient  experience  had  been 
gathered  to  justify  him  in  undertaking 
to  consolidate  the  five  Penal  Servitude 
Acts  and  the  Act  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  as  amended  by  the  present  Bill. 
Nothing  was  more  difficult  or  dangerous 
than  to  attempt  the  consolidation  of  Acts 
simultaneously  with  Amendments  of 
them,  but  if  this  Bill  passed  and  its  prin- 
ciple received  fall  approval,  he  should 
be  ready  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
introduce  a  measure  eonsoHdating  all 
the  Acts  on  this  subject.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 
Mb.  west  complimented  his  right 
hon.  Friend  on  his  introduction  and 
judicious  administration  of  the  Habitual 
Criminals  Act,  which,  coupled  with  the 


operation  of  Beformatories  and  Indus- 
trial Schools,  had  led  to  so  gratifying 
a  decrease  in  crime,  especially  durine 
the  last  two  years.  They  must  all  fe^ 
much  indebted  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man for  his  exertions  to  improve  the 
criminal  law,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
advised  the  House  to  be  jealous  of  any 
extension  of  the  system  of  police  super- 
vision— a  system  which  exposed  those 
who  fell  under  the  operation  of  the  cri- 
minal law  to  greater  hardships,  and  in- 
volved great  dangers,  which  our  forefa- 
thers would  not  have  sanctioned;  though 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  within 
its  present  limits  its  disadvantages  had 
counterbalanced  its  advantages.  After 
recommending  ^that  the  delegation  of 
authority  by  chief  officers  of  police  to 
other  persons  should  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Home  Secretary,  or 
to  some  other  control,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  complained  of  the 
unintelligible  way  in  which  the  Bill 
had  been  drawn.  Section  2  referring 
loosely  to  **  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts  or 
any  of  them,"  another  section  making  a 
wrong  reference,  and  other  sections 
making  no  reference  at  all  to  the  Acts 
which  were  dealt  with.  He  lu^ed  that, 
were  more  pains  taken  in  preparing 
statutes,  the  course  of  business  in  the 
House  would  be  more  smoothly  carried 
on,  while  the  courts  of  justice  would 
have  much  less  difficulty  in  construing 
them.  He  suggested  the  reference  of 
the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  in  order 
that  it  might  come  bcu^k  in  a  more  in- 
telligible form,  imless  the  Government 
was  prepared  to  introduce  carefully  con- 
sidered Amendments. 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  joined 
in  the  remonstrance  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  clauses.  He  was  about  to  make 
similar  remonstrances  as  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  done  with  respect  to 
the  way  in  which  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  had  been  drawn  up.  Several  of 
those  clauses,  by  their  references  to 
other  Acts,  would  defy  all  reasonable 
construction — ^indeed,  iiie  Bill  was  one 
of  the  most  unintelligible  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  was  aware  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  intended  hereafter  to  consolidate 
all  these  measures,  but  in  the  meantime 
great  complication  and  difficulty  would 
exist.  To  refer  to  ''licenses  imder  all 
the  Penal  Servitude  Acts  or  any  of 
them,"  would  oblige  auyone  to  consult 
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all  these  statutes — one  of  them  passed 
nine  years  ago.  In  other  cases  it  would 
be  necessary  to  refer  to  Acts  which 
were  partly  repealed,  to  see  how  much 
of  them  w£is  repealed.  This  mode  of 
drawing  Bills  was  quite  imreasonable. 
A  certain  form  of  words  was  given  to  be 
introduced  into  another  Act,  so  that  two 
volumes  of  the  statutes  would  always 
have  to  be  consulted.  These  might  ap- 
pear small  criticisms,  but  it  was  desirable 
to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  such  com- 
ments as  had  been  recently  made  by 
some  of  the  Judges  on  certain  statutes. 
Had  his  right  hon.  Friend  drawn  the 
Bill  he  would  certainly  have  eiven  it  a 
more  intelligible  shape.  As  it  was,  no 
hon.  Member  could  imderstand  it  with- 
out carefully  consulting  other  statutes. 
In  one  clause  reference  was  made  to 
persons  subject  to  supervision  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act, 
without  mentioning  the  particular  clause 
of  that  Act.  [Mr.  Bruce  explained  that 
the  object  was  that  those  imder  super- 
vision should  still  remain  so.]  Clause  6 
referred  to  sections  in  another  Act,  ne- 
cessitating a  reference  thereto.  He  was 
anxious  to  prevent  the  measure,  in  its 
present  shape,  going  before  the  learned 
Judges  of  Uie  land,  so  that  this  House 
should  not  again  expose  itself  to  the  re- 
marks from  the  Judicial  Bench  which 
they  had  often  heard  made  before— that 
the  Bill  had  been  drawn  up  with  great 
carelessness,  and  its  provisions  were 
most  ambiguous  as  to  their  real  meaning. 
There  was  not  a  single  piece  of  clear 
enactment  in  the  Bill.  It  was  all  refer- 
ence, to  save  the  time  of  the  draughts- 
man and  increase  the  dif&culties  of  the 
House  in  legislating  and  the  Judges  in 
interpreting  the  clauses  in  the  Bill. 

Mb.  pease  said,  he  had  Ustened  with 
great  attention  to  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bruce),  par- 
ticularly as  far  as  it  related  to  his  inten- 
tions for  the  future.  He  was  ^lad  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  the  style  in  which 
this  Bill  was  drawn,  and  he  trusted 
means  would  be  taken  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  to  give  in  a  clear  manner  informa- 
tion desired  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Judges.  With  regard  to  the  class  of 
criminals  constantly  before  the  smaller 
Courts,  he  hoped  the  laws  affecting  them 
would  be  codified,  and  the  penalties  ren- 
dered cumulative. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  was  sorry  to 
find  that  the  Gt)vemment  continued  to 
foUow  the  bad  example  of  drawing  BiUs 
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in  such  a  manner  that  it  required  ''hand- 
books," and  other  volumes,  to  assist  in 
their  interpretation.  Draughtsmen  con- 
sidered the  present  mode  a  very  neat 
way  of  drawing  Bills,  but  it  was  some- 
times done  so  neatly  that  the  draughts- 
man did  not  always  clearly  know  what 
he  had  done,  and  it  was  quite  clear  that 
when  the  Acts  required  interpretation 
the  Judges  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
do  so  satisfactorily.  He  saw  no  possible 
advantage  in  legislating  in  that  manner, 
and  in  referring  an  unfortunate  magis- 
trate from  one  Act  of  Parliament  to  an- 
other in  order  to  make  out  what  the  law 
was.  Hardly  an  Act  passed  that  did  not 
sin  in  that  way;  and  he  really  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  set  an  ex- 
ample by  adopting  better  habits,  so  that 
they  might  have  Acts  passed  which  there 
was  some  chance  of  people  under- 
standing. 

Mb.  BOWEING  said,  the  Bill  of  1 871 , 
in  one  of  its  clauses,  bore  hardly  on 
dealers  in  old  metals,  and  he  wished  to 
know  whether  that  would  be  remedied 
in  the  present  Bill  or  by  a  future  mea- 
sure?     

Mb.  WINTERBOTHAM  said,  the 
subject  referred  to  by  the  last  speaker 
would  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  Bill 
this  Session.  With  regard  to  the  chorus 
of  disapprobation  which  they  had  heard 
a^inst  the  draughtsmen,  no  doubt  that 
Bill  was  a  very  favourable  specimen  for 
the  opponents  of  those  gentlemen  to 
pitch  upon,  because,  as  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Bruce)  had  explained,  that 
measure  was  intended  to  be  preparatory 
to  a  consolidation  Bill,  which  would 
afterwards  be  introduced.  Its  was  essen- 
tial, if  they  meant  to  consolidate  the  law, 
that  the  amendments  made  in  it  should 
be  distinguished  from  its  consolidation. 
That  Bill  had  the  advantage  that  in  the 
clearest  manner  it  drew  attention  to  each 
particular  amendment  about  to  be  made 
m  the  law  which  they  wished  to  con- 
solidate. If  they  were  to  adopt  the 
principle  that  they  were  never  to  make 
any  enactment  by  reference,  but  al- 
ways to  repeat  the  whole  enactment,  all 
their  Bills  would  be  a  kind  of  "  house 
that  Jack  built,"  and  their  legislation 
would  be  extremely  cumbrous  and  in- 
convenient, as  well  as  far  more  unin- 
telligible to  ordinary  minds.  Every  one 
of  the  clauses  in  that  Bill,  however  intri- 
cate they  might  seem,  had  been  passed 
with  the  object  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  specific  amendment 
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of  the  Act  wMcli  each  clause  was  intended 
to  carry  out. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
ioT  Thttreday  next. 

MARRIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFE'S 

SISTER  BILL— [Bill  15.] 

{Sir  T/tofnas  Chambers^  Mr,  Morley^  Mr  Zeith.) 

THIBD  BEADINO.      BILL  PASSED. 

Order  for  Third  Eeading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  BiU  be  now  read  the  third 
time." — {Sir  Thomas  Chambers,) 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  ''  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr,  Collins!) 

Question  put,  ''That  the  word  'now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question : — The  House 
divided:  Ayes  98,  Noes  54 ;  Majority  44. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — 
Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

UNION  RATING  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

{Mr,  M^MahoHf  Mr,  Lotcningy  Mr,  Stacpoole.) 

[bill  23.]      SECOND  BEADINQ. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  M'MAHON,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  explained 
that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  assi- 
milate the  law  of  Ireland  to  that  passed 
for  England  in  1865  with  reference  to 
the  substitution  of  union  for  parochial 
rating.  The  anomalies  and  abuses  which 
existed  in  Ireland  in  the  question  of 
ratine  had  long  been  felt  to  require  a 
remedy,  and  repeated  attempts  had  been 
made  to  deal  with  the  subject ;  and  he 
had  introduced  a  Bill  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  1869  when  the  Government  pro- 
mised to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider 
it,  and  in  1 87 1  a  Oommittee  of  this  House 
reported  in  favour  of  union  rating  by 
a  majority  of  1,  and  so  obvious  was 
it  that  a  Bill  to  carry  it  out  would  be 
accepted  by  that  House  that  the  expe- 
dient of  talking  it  out  was  resorted  to. 
He  was  fully  persuaded  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment were  fully  aware  of  the  state 
of  public  feeling  on  the  subject  they 
would  at  once  bring  in  a  measure  of 
their  own.  Of  all  the  borough  Members 
far  ^luuster;  Leinster,  and  Connaught,  I 


the  only  one  who  opposed  this  Bill  was 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  George  Colthurst), 
who  had  given  Notice  of  his  intention 
to  move  the  rejection  of  it.  The  bulk 
of  the  resistance  to  the  present  measure 
came  from  the  province  of  Ulster,  where 
its  effect  would  be  least  felt,  though 
nearly  one  half  of  the  borough  Members 
gave  it  their  support.  In  conclusion  he 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  BEOWNE,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  that,  according  to  the  Be- 
port  of  the  Select  Committee  which  sat 
to  consider  this  subject  last  year,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  by  the  existing  elec- 
toral system  of  rating  in  Ireland,  the 
greatest  possible  injustice  was  done  to 
the  occupiers  in  towns.  None  of  the 
large  towns,  which  suffered  so  much 
under  the  present  system  of  rating,  had 
derived  any  advantage  from  the  Land 
Act.  It  was  only  fair  that  Ireland  should 
have  the  same  advantages  with  regard 
to  local  rating  as  those  possessed  by 
England,  and,  no  doubt,  if  the  House 
would  allow  the  second  reading,  the  Act 
would  be  fuUy  appreciated  by  Ireland. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (Ifr.  WMahon,) 

Sir  GEOEGE  COLTHUEST  said, 
he  rose  to  move  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill,  and  he  would  assign  three  reasons 
for  doing  so.  First,  the  majority  of  per- 
sons interested  in  the  question — ncunely, 
the  various  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ire- 
land were  against  the  proposed  change ; 
117  had  voted  against  it,  19  for  it,  and 
30  had  expressed  no  opinion.  Second, 
the  Bill  would  operate  harshly  towards 
proprietors  who  lived  upon  their  estates,^ 
who  had  provided  their  labourers  with 
proper  dwellings,  and  whogave  employ- 
ment to  the  population.  Third,  the  Bill 
would  prevent,  if  not  completely  destroy, 
the  local  supervision  now  exercised  by 
rural  guardians,  and  make  it  a  matter 
of  little  interest  to  them  whether  they 
attended  their  Boards  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  meeting,  so  that  the  town 
guardians  would  be  left;  with  almost 
absolute  control  over  the  rates.  The 
Bill  would  also  tend  to  increase  the 
rates  in  the  rural  districts.  But  he  had 
a  still  stronger  objection — a  measure  in- 
volving so  important  a  change  should 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  by  a  private  Member.  The 
Gbvemment,  he  believed,  had  no  Law 
Officers  in  the  House  connected  with 
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Ireland;  he  must,  therefore,  appeal  to 
the  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary,  and 
ask  him  why  the  rule  he  laid  d6wn  the 
other  night  with  reference  to  the  Grand 
Jury  Laws  had  not  been  observed  in  this 
case — namely,  that  the  question  should 
not  be  dealt  with  till  the  whole  system 
of  local  taxation  was  discussed ;  for  this 
was  a  matter  connected  with  local  taxa- 
tion. The  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Lreland  had  intimated  his  in- 
tention to  support  the  Bill,  but  if  the 
Government  had  approved  of  it  they 
should  have  brought  it  in  themselves.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  divine  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  the  Government  to 
support  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
The  fact  that  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  favour  of  the  proposed  change 
was  carried  by  so  narrow  a  majority 
should  have  prevented  this,  especially 
as  the  evidence  given  against  tne  pro- 
posal vastly  preponderated.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  told  them  that  Ireland  must 
now  be  governed  according  to  Irish  ideas; 
but  a  measure  of  this  kind  would  neither 
satisfy  the  wants  nor  be  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  Irish  Members.  He 
moved  as  an  Amendment  that  the  Bill 
be*  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  KAVANAGH,  in  seconding  the 
Amendment,  observed  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  New  Ross  (Mr. 
M'Mahon)  had  said  that  all  his  efforts 
had  been  directed  to  the  assimilation  of 
the  law  of  Ireland  to  that  of  England. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  must  have 
forgotten  the  Church  Bill  and  the  Land 
Bill,  neither  of  which  were  in  the  direc- 
tion of  assimilation.  He  opposed  the 
Bill  because  he  believed  that  it  would 
not  only  be  financially  detrimental  to 
the  rural  classes  who  composed  the  large 
majority  of  the  population,  but  also 
mor^y  detrimental  to  all  whom  it  would 
affect,  and  he  was  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  to  be  able  to  substantiate  these  asser- 
tions to  those  who  would  try  the  case  on 
its  own  merits,  and  by  the  test  of  com- 
mon sense ;  but  before  entering  into  those 
matters,  he  thought  that  there  were  some 
circumstances  connected  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  which  inves- 
tigated the  law  of  rating  which  ought  to 
be  mentioned  to  the  House.  The  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  the  Session  of  1871 
sat  21  days  and  examined  26  witnesses. 
The  evidence  was  reported  to  the  House 
on  the  4th  of  August,  and  the  Commit- 
tee recommended  that  it  should  be  re- 
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appointed  next  Session.  In  1872  an- 
other Committee — not  the  same — ^was 
appointed.  Before  that  time,  the  late 
hon.  Member  for  Galway  (Mr.  Gregory), 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  former 
Committee,  and  who  was  opposed  to 
union  rating,  received  well-earned  pro- 
motion to  a  high  position.  An  effort 
was  made  to  get  another  Memb^  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead,  but  it  fedled ;  and, 
consequently,  the  opponents  of  union 
rating  were,  as  the  Committee  was  then 
constituted,  placed  in  a  minority  of  1. 
Out  of  the  32  divisions  which  took 
place  there  were  eight  in  which  the 
supporters  of  this  measure  triumphed 
only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chair- 
man. Had  the  proper  balance  of  opinion 
which  existed  on  the  Committee,  as  con- 
stituted in  1871,  been  preserved,  these 
eight  divisions  would  have  been  carried 
the  other  way.  The  result  was,  that  the 
Report  of  that  Committee,  carried  by 
the  narrowest  majority,  was,  he  believed, 
directly  at  variance  with  the  evidence  laid 
before  it.  He  believed  this  Bill  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Power,  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioner,  admitted  that 
in  the  3,428  electoral  divisions  in  Ireland 
there  were  2,405  whose  rates  would  be 
increased  by  the  operation  of  this  Bill, 
and  only  919  which  would  gain  by  it, 
and  that  out  of  the  919,  there  were  only 
eight  cases  where  any  extreme  instance 
of  disproportionate  inequality  of  rating 
existed.  The  moral  effect  of  it  would  also 
be  detrimental.  It  would  take  away  the 
responsibility  which  now  attached  to  pro- 
prietors, ana  which  led  them,  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  to  take  a  great  interest 
in  the  weKare  of  the  poor.  It  would 
paralyze  an  immense  amount  of  private 
charity  and  private  care  which  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  poor,  and  would  thereby 
increase  the  local  rates.  The  Bill  en- 
dorsed the  principle  that  one  man  should 
be  liable  for  another  man's  debts,  or,  to 
use  the  old  proverb,  that  they  should 
rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  The  advocates 
of  the  measure  asserted  that  landed  pro- 
prietors had  cleared  their  estates  of  pau- 
pers and  driven  them  into  the  towns; 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  chargo 
of  the  Bill  mentioned  that  that  had  been 
the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
Ross.  He  (Mr.  Kavanagh)  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood 
of  New  Ross,  and  he  challenged  the  hon. 
Member  to  state  a  single  instance  as 
having  occurred  within  the  last  20  years. 
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The  mcun  arguments  in  fsYOur  of  unioti 
rating  were  based  on  vague  charges  and 
generalities  such  as  the  hon.  Member 
had  adduced — in  not  one  single  case 
had  such  been  substantiated  by  the  evi- 
dence— the  onus  of  proving  a  negative 
lay  on  those  who  opposed  a  change  in 
the  law,  and  when  they  proposed  to  do 
so  by  the  production  of  witnesses,  who 
were  only  too  willing  to  be  examined, 
from  all  parts  of  the  countnr,  they  were 
met  by  loud  complaints  of  the  length 
to  which  the  inquiry  would  be  protracted. 
Various  other  absurd  reasons  had  been 
advanced  in  favour  of  imion  rating,  it 
had  been  said  that  it  would  prevent  pros- 
titution and  disloyalty,  and  cure  chil- 
blains !  And  even  the  arg^ument  as  to 
assimilating  the  law  with  that  of  Eng- 
land was  proved  on  examination  to  have 
no  good  foundation.  The  official  wit- 
nesses who  were  produced  to  give  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  this  assimilation,  one 
and  all  admitted  that  no  analogy  existed 
between  the  Poor  Law  systems  of  the 
two  countries.  The  bad  effects  of  the 
Law  of  Settlement  was  a  main  and  cogent 
reason  urged  in  favour  of  union  rating 
when  it  was  adopted  in  England — no 
such  law  eidsted  in  Ireland— the  close 
parish  was  another  plea  dwelt  on  with 
equal  force.  He  would  ask  what  simili- 
tude existed  between  an  EngUsh  parish 
and  an  Irish  electoral  division  ?  Every 
witness  proved  that  there  was  none.  So 
far  from  such  beine  the  case,  in  many 
instances  the  area  of  a  single  Irish  elec- 
toral division  exceeded  that  of  an  entire 
English  union.  He  further  deprecated 
this  plea  of  assimilation,  firmly  believing 
that  the  adoption  of  union  rating  in 
England  had  oeen,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  cause  of  the  increased  and  increasing 
expenditure.  A  dispassionate  review  of 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Lambert  be- 
fore the  Committee,  would  prove  that, 
before  the  year  1862,  the  expenditure 
in  England  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
had  been  decreasing ;  that  in  that  year 
the  first  step  was  taken  towards  union 
rating,  and  the  increased  expenditure 
began.  In  1866,  union  rating  became 
law,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
the  increase  had  continued  to  a  fearful 
extent,  the  yearly  ratio  of  increase  in- 
creasing too.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  union  rating  could  at  present 
be  adopted  by  any  luuon  in  Ireland  at 
pleasure — ^this  had  been  done  in  the 
instance  of  the  Dunmanway  Union; 
but  the  board,  after  a  short  trial,  unani- 


mously returned  to  the  former  system. 
He  hoped  that  the  House  would,  judg- 
ing this  measure  upon  its  own  meri^, 
consi^  it,  frauffht  as  he  believed  it  to 
be  with  evil  and  injustice,  to  oblhdon. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  "  now,*'  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  ''upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Sir  Oeorge  CoUhunt,) 

Mb.  BAGWELL  said,  that  he  thought 
that  the  name  of  the  Bill  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  command  the  sympathy 
of  the  English  part  of  the  House,  its  ob- 
ject being  to  assimilate  the  law  of  Ire- 
land on  mis  subject  to  that  of  England. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken 
had  argued  the  question  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  money,  and  appeared  to  con- 
tend that  if  a  man  paid  a  smaJl  sum 
hitherto  he  ought  to  continue  to  pay  only 
a  small  sum.  He,  as  an  Irish  gentle- 
man, would  prefer  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion on  other  grounds.  He  held  it  to 
be  a  very  secondary  consideration  whe- 
ther the  rates  were  high  or  low  as  far 
as  regarded  the  persons  who  paid  them. 
But  as  it  affected  the  labouring  popula- 
tion, the  matter  was  very  different.  It 
was  there  where  the  shoe  pinched.  There 
was  a  very  general  opinion  that  Irdiand 
had  prospered  very  much  of  late  years. 
But,  however  true  that  might  be  of  other 
classes  in  Ireland,  it  was  not  true  of  the 
labouring  classes.  The  labouring  man, 
no  doubt,  received  higher  wages,  but  he 
lived  in  hovels  which  were  positively 
crumbling  to  the  ground.  In  wealthy 
districts  of  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and 
dare,  after  the  rains  of  last  year,  the 
walls  of  the  labourers'  cottages  were 
almost  reduced  to  their  original  mud. 
As  long  as  farmers  were  allowed  to  draw 
their  labourers  from  the  towns  they 
would  never  consent  to  put  up  cottages. 
He  was  lately  talking  with  a  farmer  of 
his  own  district,  who  had  two  cottiuzes 
vacant,  and  the  farmer  said — '*If  I 
opened  my  cottages  to  labourers  I  should 
soon  have  my  rates  doubled,  whereas, 
by  drawing  labourers  irom  the  towns 
the  rates  will  be  never  increased."  The 
Qt)vemment  had  done  a  ffreat  deal  for 
many  persons  in  Ireland,  out  they  had 
done  nothing  for  the  labouring  class. 
His  hon.  Enend  who  had  last  spoken 
(Mr.  Kavanagh)  laid  much  stress  upon 
the  great  value  of  land  near  towns.  But 
whemer  a  man  drew  £1,000  a-year  from 
comparatively  few  acres  near  a  town  or 
from  many  thousand  acres  in  the  coun- 
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try  made  no  difference,  because  it  was 
the  value,  not  the  extent,  of  the  land 
that  he  paid  upon  in  each  case.  It  had 
been  urg^d  that  union  rating  would  pre- 
vent the  attendance  of  the  Poor  Law 
guardians  at  the  boards,  but  his  expe- 
rience led  him  to  believe  that  they  would 
have  the  same  class  of  guardians  and 
abetter  attendance  than  at  present.  The 
Government  last  year  held  out  a  hope 
that  they  would  take  the  question  up 
this  Session,  and  Irish  Members  knew 
that  no  Irish  question  had  the  slightest 
chance  of  passmg  that  House  unless  it 
was  taken  up  by  Qtwemment.  The 
question  was  of  great  interest  to  the 
agrimiltural  population,  and  Government 
would  justly  incur  a  very  considerable 
amoimt  of  anger  from  the  people  of  Ire- 
land if  they  neglected  a  question  on 
which  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
population  so  greatly  depended.  He 
could  not  but  regret  that  a  question  in 
which  the  agricultural  and  labouring 
classes  in  Irdand  were  so  deeply  inte- 
rested should  have  been  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  a  private  Member. 

Me.  M'CAETHY  DOWNING,  in 
supporting  the  Bill,  complained  that  no 
hon.  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment thought  it  worth  wnile  to  be  pre- 
sent when  a  measure  so  important  to 
Ireland  was  being  discussed.  His  hon. 
Friend  who  had  just  spoken  and  himself 
were,  in  fact,  heard  by  empty  benches, 
for  he  believed  there  were  but  two  or 
three  English  representatives,  and  not 
one  Scotch  Member  present.  He  in- 
ferred from  that  fact  that  Irishmen  must 
look  elsewhere  than  to  an  English  Par- 
liament for  that  attention  to  the  business 
of  Ireland  which  the  country  required. 
The  Bill  was  not  a  question  between 
town  and  coimtry ;  it  was  a  matter  of 
justice.  It  was  not  a  question  whether 
the  imions  of  Ireland  would  be  relieved 
of  a  few  pence  or  a  few  shillings ;  but 
the  question  for  the  House  was,  whether 
it  was  just  that  certain  unions  in  Ireland 
should  have  to  pav  so  much  as  5«.  and  6«. 
in  the  poimd,  wnile  electoral  divisions 
coming  closer  to  the  towns,  and  separated 
from  them  by  some  mere  imaginary 
boimdary  line  should  pay  somethix^  like 
lOrf.  or  \\d.  With  a  view  to  ascertain 
how  far  imion  rating  had  worked  bene- 
ficially in  England,  questions  had  been 
addressed  to  Mr.  Ghilsam,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  Poor  Law  Inspectors 
in  this  country,  who  said  that  in  England 
the  effect  of  the  Union  Chargeaoility 
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Act  had  been  to  decrease  favouritism  in 
the    granting  of  allowances;  that   he 
knew  of  no  instances  of  extravagance 
imder  the  Act ;  and  that  the  attendance 
of  guardians  had  become  more  frequent. 
Now,  in  Ireland  there  was  an  equal 
number  of  ex-offieio  And  of  elected  guar- 
dians and  the  elected  guardians  were 
elected  by  the  ex-offieio  guardians.    There 
were  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
elected  guardians  who  were  independent 
men.    The  House  was  told,  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  opposing  this  measure,  that 
the  majority  of  the  boards  of  guardians 
of  Ireland  had  passed  resolutions  against 
imion  rating.    Why,  what  else  could 
they  do,  seeing  ex-officio  guardians  almost 
to  a  man  were  opposed  to  it?     The 
operation  of  the  law  of  imion  rating  in 
England  had  been  to  reduce  the  rates, 
whue  in  Ireland  the  system  of  electoral 
divisions  had  been  to  raise  them.     He 
could  not  see  how  any  hon.  Member  who 
read  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select 
Committee  could  refrain  from  supporting 
the  Bill.    As  an  instance  of  how  imjustly 
the  present  system  operated  in  some  in- 
stances, he  mentioned  that  the  Union  of 
Skibbereen    was    valued    at    £45,408. 
There  were  23  electoral  divisions  in  it, 
and  one  of  them — the  electoral  division  of 
Skibbereen  itseK — ^was  valued  at  a  fifth 
of  the  amount  at  which  the  other  22 
were  valued,  but  it  actually  paid  nejtfly 
as  much  as  the  other  22  put  together. 
Could  that  state  of  things  be  tolerated  ? 
There  were  83  paupers  charged  to  the 
one    electoral    division    of  Skibbereen 
more  than  the  number  charged  to  the 
other  22  electoral  divisions.    The  cost 
of  maintaining  the  paupers  in  the  whole 
23  divisions  was  £1,829,  but  of  that  sum 
Skibbereen   paid    £974,    leaving   only 
£855  to  be  paid  by  the  other  divisions. 
It  might  be  said  that  Skibbereen  might 
have  an  imusually  large  proportion  of 
poor,  but  that  was  not  so,  for  of  99 
paupers  charged  to  the  Skibbereen  divi- 
sion, 32  were  strangers  who  had  been 
evicted  fit)m  the  neighbouring  electoral 
divisions.     There    were    several    other 
unions  in  Ireland,  the  condition  of  which 
was  exactly  similar,  while  in  some  of 
them  it  was  a  great  deal  worse  Uian  in 
Skibbereen.  In  the  Ethiiw  Union,  for  in- 
stance, the  valuation  of  the  whole  union 
was  £72,744,  and  the  valuation  of  llie 
electoral  division  was  £11,615.    There 
were  434  paupers  in  the  workhouse  of  the 
whole  union,  105  being  charged  to  the 
union  at  large,  and  329  to  the  electoral 
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divisions.  Of  the  329,  the  number 
charged  to  the  Ennis  division  was  201, 
leaving  only  128  to  the  other  19  divisions, 
which  had  a  valuation  of  £61,000.  If 
hon.  Members  referred  to  the  witnesses 
who  had  been  examined  at  the  inquiry 
that  was  instituted  they  would  find  that 
all  the  men  who  bore  testimony  to  the 
value  of  uDiGR  rating  were  men  in  whom 
the  greatest  confidence  might  be  placed, 
while  all  who  opposed  it  stiU  admitted 
the  existence  of  an  injustice  and  the 
necessity  of  a  remedy.  The  argument 
had  been  used  that  a  larger  rent  was 
obtained  for  land  near  a  town.  But  a 
larger  rate  was  put  upon  the  land,  and 
the  owner  paid  a  rate  according  to  its 
value.  He  thought  he  had  proved  his 
case  that  a  cruel  injustice  was  inflicted 
by  the  present  state  of  the  law;  that 
Ireland  was  entitled  to  have  extended  to 
her  the  law  by  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  governed  in  regard  to  these 
matters ;  and  that  in  every  view  of  the 
case  the  House  was  called  upon  alike  by 
wisdom,  justice,  and  himiamiy  to  accept 
theBiU. 

Mb.  BETTEN  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  was  not 
quite  accurate  in  the  figures  he  had 
quoted  in  reference  to  Skibbereen. 

Me.  M'CAETHY  DOWNING  said, 
the  figures  he  had  quoted  were  from  the 
Eetums  of  1868,  which  were  given  in 
evidence  before  the  Committee. 

Mb.  BEUEN:  It  had  been  stated 
in  the  evidence  before  the  Committee 
that  the  number  of  paupers  in  the 
Skibbereen  Union  charged  to  that  elec- 
toral division  was  360  or  370,  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them  was  said  to  be 
£900.  He  was  happy  to  state  that  the 
latest  Betum  showed  a  much  better  state 
of  thing^s — the  number  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  paupers  being  only  273  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them  £673.  It  was 
clear,  therefore,  uiat  the  condition  of 
things  in  Skibbereen  had  been  gradually 
bettering  itself.  The  latest  Eetums 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  mani- 
fested a  gradual  amelioration  in  the 
extent  of  pauperism.  It  was  said  that 
the  elected  guardians  were  elected  by  the 
landlords,  but  the  cumidative  vote  gave 
advantages  to  the  tenant  as  well  as  the 
landlord.  Motives  of  self-interest  had 
been  freely  imputed  to  the  landlord  class 
in  this  matter,  out  he  believed  the  land- 
lords, like  himself,  regarded  this  subject 
simply  with  reference  to  the  interests  of 


the  poor  of  Ireland.  A  proper  system 
of  Poor  Law  relief  could  not  be  carried 
out  if  the  management  in  large  districts 
were  thrown  into  a  sort  of  hotch-potch. 
In  the  whole  of  Ireland  out  of  the  162 
xmions  the  total  number  of  boards  of 
guardians  who  had  adopted  resolutions 
against  xmion  rating  was  120.  The 
number  of  boards  of  guardians  who 
adopted  resolutions  in  favour  of  union 
rating  was  16.  These  boards  consisted 
of  both  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
land,  thus  showing  that  the  opinion  of 
the  educated  classes  was  entirely  against 
this  question.  They  h ad  always  insisted 
upon  maintaining  the  individuality  of 
interests  in  partimilar  districts,  which 
could  not  be  observed  if  larger  divisions 
were  made.  The  general  tendency  of 
the  present  tin^e  was  to  induce  labourers 
to  remain  in  the  country  instead  of 
attracting  them  to  the  towns.  He  en- 
treated &e  House  not  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  proposed  change  in 
the  Irish  law  which  had  not  perhaps 
worked  tmsatisfactorily  in  England, 
would  work  equally  well  in  Ireland,  in 
which  country  circumstances  in  reference 
to  this  matter  were  entirely  different.  In 
conclusion  he  gave  notice  that  if  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  were  carried 
he  would,  on  its  going  into  Committee, 
move  a  Eesolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
subject  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  com- 
prehensive and  not  in  a  partial  manner. 
Mb.  REDMOND  beheved  that  the 
measure  could  not  be  in  better  hands, 
but  from  some  small  experience  in  the 
House  he  felt  how  difficult  it  was  for  a 
private  Member  to  pass  a  measure — and 
particularly  an  Irish  one — even  when  it 
nad  the  approval  and  the  support  of  the 
Government  of  the  day.  He  wished 
that  this  Bill  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Government,  and  did  not  think  they 
were  excused  for  not  taking  it  up  by  the 
fact  that  the  larger  subject  of  local  tax- 
ation in  Ireland  must  soon  be  dealt  with. 
The  great  tax  in  Ireland  was  the  county 
cess,  which  was  e:q)ended  in  an  exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory  manner,  and  with- 
out the  exercise  of  any  control  on  their 
part.  He  considered  the  question  of 
union  rating  quite  ripe  for  legislation, 
and  believed  that  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  was  almost  unanimous 
in  ite  favour.  The  change  proposed  by  the 
Bill  was  now  urgently  needed  to  remedy 
the  injustice  which  was  now  being  done, 
and  it  would  be  wise  to  anticipate  ex- 
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oeptioiial  periods  wlien,  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  the  burden  of  increasing 
pauperism  would  become  intolerable  to 
the  towns.  It  had  been  shown  that  any 
increase  of  pauperism  which  had  oc- 
curred in  England  was  not  due  to  union 
rating.  The  pauperism  of  Ireland  had 
been  largely  caused  by  those  evictions 
by  which  the  landowners  got  rid  of  their 
responsibilities  and  of  their  people  at 
the  same  time,  but  the  day  had  gone  by 
for  large  evictions.  This  measure  had 
been  i£own  to  be  necessary ;  it  had 
been  adoptecf  from  necessity  in  England, 
and  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  re- 
fuse to  pass  it  because  it  was  in  private 
hands. 

Me.  SYNAN  said,  he  thought  the 
hon.  Member  for  Carlow  (Mr.  Bruen) 
had  put  the  question  on  the  right  ground, 
for  this  question  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  town  or  county,  but 
in  relation  to  the  poor  of  Ireland,  and 
then  all  the  arguments  against  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  would  disap- 
pear. What  was  the  ground  of  the  op- 
position to  the  proposed  arrangement? 
It  was  that  the  administrators  of  the 
law  would  not  do  their  duty.  Such  an 
argument  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  de- 
feat a  measure  of  this  kind.  It  was 
generally  admitted  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Bill  that  a  grievance  existed,  for 
whidi  some  remedy  was  necessary.  A 
rate  in  aid  would  be  limited  to  the  relief 
of  only  72  electoral  divisions,  but  the 
question  arose  who  was  to  fix  it,  and 
whether  it  was  to  be  spread  from  union 
to  union,  or  from  electoral  division  to 
electoral  division.  He  had  come  to  the 
conclusion,  though  unwillingly,  that  the 
only  way  of  meeting  the  objection,  and 
the  only  solution  of  the  question  was  a 
union  ratine;.  There  had,  undoubtedly, 
been  a  vice  m  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  sat  on  this  subject,  as,  in- 
deed, of  all  the  Committees  of  that 
House.  The  Committee  had  been  formed 
not  for  the  purpose  of  solving  a  difficult 
question,  or  to  ascertain  independent 
opinion,  but  to  decide  the  question  by 
votes,  and  to  have  a  Besolution  come  to 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman. 
After  such  a  Keport  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  Government  would 
take  up  the  subject ;  but  considering  its 
difficulty  and  the  variety  of  opinions  en- 
tertained upon  it  by  Irish  Members,  it 
was  not  perhaps  surprising  that  the  noble 
Lord  the  Chief  Seoretaiy,  with  all  his 
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vigour  and  boldness  on  Irish  questions, 
hc^  shrunk  from  the  task.  The  House 
then  must  decide  it  for  themselves. 
Every  step  taken  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Lrish  Poor  Law  had  shown  that  the 
introduction  of  the  electoral  division  sys- 
tem was  wrong,  and  the  remedies  ap- 
plied had  not  met  the  evil.  In  the  ao- 
sence  of  any  better  remedy,  he  should 
support  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  Mabquess   of  HABTINGTON 
said,  that  having  had  the  honour  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  in- 
quired into  this    subject,   and   having 
given  considerable  aUention  to  it,  he 
felt  the  House  would  probably  expect 
that  he  should  say  a  few  words  before 
they  came  to  a  decision.    Even  if  he 
had  not  been  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, he  could  hardly  have  refrained  from 
answering  some  things  whidi  had  been 
stated  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
He  had  the  honour  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Local  Government  (Ireland) 
Board — formerly  the   Poor  Law  Com- 
mission— and  he  must  frankly  avow  that 
he  had  been  considerably  influenced  in 
the  decision  he  had  come  to  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  very  strong  opinion  arrived 
at  not  only  by  Mr.  Power,  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
but,  as  ho  had  informed  him,  by  every 
Local  Gt)vemment  Inspector  ana  every 
official  of  that  Board.     That,  in  his  opi- 
nion, was  a  very  strong  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  this  BiU.   Those  gentlemen  who 
had  no  personal  interest,  no  feeling,  on 
the  subject,  except  that  of  the  good  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  had  tmanimously 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  in  favour  of 
union  rating.    No  men  had  had  better 
opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  and 
no  men  had  formed  a  more  decided  one. 
For  boldly  and  honestly  expressing  this 
they  had  been  unfairly  attacked  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Carlow  who  first  spoke 
(Mr.  Kavanagh),  who  had  unintontion- 
ally  misrepresented  some  of  Mr.  Power's 
evidence.     The  hon.  Gentleman  had  im« 
puted  to  Mr.  Power  a  statement  that  be- 
cause the  large  majority  of  the  guardians 
were  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  system,  no  weight  was  to  be 
attached  to  their  evidence.    What  Mr. 
Power  really  said,  and  in  which  he  him- 
self entirely  concurred,   was  that   too 
much  weight  must  not  be  attached  to 
the  resolutions  of  an  immense  majority 
of  the  mardians  of  imions  in  favour  of 
eleotorid  division  rating.    Now,  2,400  of 
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the  electoral  diTisions  would  be  losers  by 
the  proposed  change,  while  only  900 
would  gain  by  it,  so  that  without  im- 
puting  any  improper  personal  motivCi  it 
was  natural  that  the  guardians  repre- 
senting the  former  should  vote  against 
the  change.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
quoted  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  only 
other  omoial  witness,  Mr.  O'Brien,  the 
Poor  Law  Inspector,  so  as  to  leave  the 
impression  that  he  advocated  the  change 
as  a  means  of  enabling  people  to  put 
their  hands  into  others'  pockets.  Now, 
Mr.  O'Brien  said  the  very  reverse  of  that, 
and  it  was  most  unfair  to  have  thus  mis- 
represented him.  The  fact  was  that  he 
objected  to  the  present  system  because 
guardians,  instead,  of  doing  their  duty  as 
a  board,  allowed  cases  affecting  one  £vi- 
sion  only  to  be  decided  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  that  division,  owing  to  a  latent 
feeling  that  it  was  not  right  to  put  their 
hands  into  other  people's  pockets ;  and  he 
advocatedachangewhichwouldsupersede 
such  considerations,  by  making  the  whole 
board  put  their  hands  into  their  own 
pockets.  like  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
last  spoke,  he  had  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
with  some  hesitation.  He  concurred  in 
the  principle  that  the  area  of  taxation 
and  of  administration  should  be  iden- 
tical; and  very  peculiar  circtmistances, 
which  did  not  exist  in  this  case,  would 
be  necessary  to  set  aside  that  principle. 
Were  the  guardians  of  each  electoral 
division  invested  by  law  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  relief  of  the  poor  within 
it,  much  might  be  said  for  retaining 
small  areas  of  taxation,  but  the  law 
had  vested  that  responsibility  in  the 
guardians  for  the  whole  union,  and 
^ey  ought  not  to  relieve  the  union  at 
hirge  by  charging  all,  or  the  greater  part 
of  tiie  cost,  on  one  division.  It  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  the  system 
placed  undue  pressure  upon  certain 
urban  divisions,  it  being  sometimes  treble 
or  quadruple  that  of  the  neighbouring 
rur^  division.  All  the  Members  of  the 
Oommittee  admitted  that  this  grievance 
ought  to  be  redressed,  some  of  them 
suggesting  a  rate  in  aid,  but  it  would 
be  iTO>ossible  either  to  lay  down  any 
fixed  Emit  of  rating  at  which  a  rate  in 
aid  should  operate,  or  to  provide  for  a 
variable  limit,  differing  in  different 
unions.  As  to  evictions,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  show  any  extensive  evic- 
tions as  having  occurred  from  this  or 
any  other  oause  of  late  years,  but  the 


present  system  unquestiohably  tended 
to  encourage  the  des^ction  of  labourers' 
houses,  and  to  discourage  their  erection. 
Probably,  a  large  majority  of  landlords 
would  do  what  was  best  for  their  la- 
bourers, irrespective  of  their  own  ad- 
vantage ;  but  the  law  ouffht  not  to  make 
it  advantageous  for  a  landlord  to  do 
what  was  injurious  to  his  neighbouring 
towns,  but  under  the  present  drcum- 
stances  it  was  far  more  advantageous  to 
the  farmers  that  the  labourers  should 
not  live  in  the  rural  districts,  but  in  the 
neighbouring  towns,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  meir  becoming  chargeable  to  the  poor 
rate  the  rural  electoral  district  should 
escape  the  charge,  which  would  be 
thrown  on  the  towns.  It  had  not  been 
proved,  though  the  attempt  was  made, 
that  the  law  as  it  now  stood  had  any 
such  effect  in  the  way  of  inducing  a 
landlord  to  give  the  poor  in  his  loc^ty 
employment  in  order  to  keep  them  off 
the  rates;  and  although  he  could  not 
but  respect  that  form  of  charitv,  he 
should  still  consider  that  legislation 
aiming  avowedly  at  that  object  would 
be  unsound  in  principle  and  objection- 
able in  practice.  Some  Members  of  the 
Oommittee  were  shocked,  indeed,  at  his 
assertion  that  employment  given  for  the 
purpose  of  lessenmg  the  rates  was  given 
on  an  unsoimd  and  demoralizing  prin- 
ciple, but  he  still  maintained  that  it  was 
not  the  business  of  the  law  to  make  it 
the  landlord's  interest  to  give  employ- 
ment as  charity,  this  not  being  gooa  for 
the  landlord,  for  the  country,  or  for  the 
labourer.  What  the  law  ought  to  do 
was  to  give  every  encouragement  to— or 
at  least  not  to  put  any  impediment  in 
the  way  of — the  labourer  going  where 
he  was  most  wanted  and  talong  his 
labour  where  it  could  be  most  profitably 
employed.  The  reduction  of  rates  could 
only  be  effected  by  a  vigilant  supervision 
of  ^e  whole  system,  and  not  by  merely 
removing  the  pauper  from  one  electoral 
district  to  another.  Another  argument 
used  against  imion  rating  was  that  it 
would  promote  inattention  to  their  busi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  guardians. 
Now,  a  Beturn  presented  to  the  Oom- 
mittee showed  that  it  would  not  be  very 
easy  to  make  any  alteration  for  the 
worse  in  that  respect  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  fbr  the  attendance  of  guar- 
dians, and  especially  of  ex-offieio  guar- 
dians, as  indicated  by  that  Ketum,  was 
extremely  unsatisfactory.    The  system 
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of  union  rating  in  England,  which  had 
now  been  in  operation  for  some  time, 
had  not  produced  the  results  which  some 
apprehended  from  it.  No  doubt  the  ex- 
penditure in  this  country  had  increased, 
but  the  cost  of  eyerything  that  was  ne- 
cessaiy  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pauper 
had  increased  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
it  was  not  fair  to  put  down  that  increase 
to  the  introduction  of  union  rating.  As 
to  the  Gbvemment  not  having  tc^en  up 
that  subject  themselves,  he  had  stated 
the  reasons  why,  while  cordially  sup- 
porting both  the  Beport  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  present  Bill,  they  had  re- 
frained from  doing  so.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  formed  the  opinion  that  this 
branch  of  the  subject  would  most  conve- 
niently be  dealt  with  in  connection  with 
the  whole  question;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  was  no  present  probability 
of  extensive  legislation  upon  it.  He 
could  not  admit  that  a  reform  of  the 
GFrand  Jury  Laws  had  anything  in  com- 
mon with  that  measure.  The  present 
question  was  simply  one  of  taxation, 
but  the  Ghrand  Jury  Laws  also  involved 
questions  of  local  government  and  admi- 
nistration. It  was  not,  however,  with- 
out considerable  regret  that  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  the 
duty  of  the  Gbvemment  itself  to  deal 
with  the  matter  this  Session;  but  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
gave  their  best  wishes  and  support  to 
tiie  hon.  Member  who  had  charge  of  the 
BiU. 

CoLOjm.  WILSON  PATTEN  said, 
his  own  tenure  of  office  had  been  so 
brief  that  he  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  going  thoroughly  into  that  question  ; 
but  he  much  regretted  that  his  noble 
Friend  who  had  just  sat  down  had  not 
taken  it  up  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  me  noble  Lord  had  done  that, 
and  had  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject 
the  responsibility  of  Government,  the 
hesitation  he  felt  on  the  matter  would 
have  been  materially  diminished.  With 
himself,  it  would  have  been  a  great  ob- 
ject to  make  the  legislation  of  Ireland 
as  similar  as  possible  to  that  of  England. 
But  what  was  the  way  in  which  legisla- 
tion of  that  kind  had  been  dealt  with 
in  England  ?  In  the  early  part  of  tiie 
last  40  years  he  recollected  the  Tgngli>b 
Poor  Law  being  debated  there  year  by 
year.  First,  the  measure  was  brought 
forward  bv  one  independent  Member 
and  then  by  another.     Many  in  that 
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House  approved  of  the  proposed  altera- 
tions ;  but  they  were  always  rejected  until 
the  Government  took  them  up  on  its 
own  responsibility;  and  not  till  1865 
did  the  House  consent  to  an  altera- 
tion of  the  English  Poor  Law,  as  it  at 
present  exists,  when  it  was  proposed 
under  that  responsibility ;  therefore, 
he  could  not  but  feel  some  difficulty 
in  supporting  a  proposal  like  that  con- 
tained in  this  Bill,  seeing  that  it  was  in 
the  hand  of  a  private  Member.  It  was 
not  too  much  to  exact  from  the  Irish 
Government  what  they  had  exacted  from 
the  English  Government  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  noble  Lord  opposite 
must,  therefore,  excuse  him  if  he  hesi- 
tated to  support  a  measure  which  the 
Government,  after  taking  so  large  a  part 
in  the  preliminary  stages — the  noble 
Lord  himself  having  acted  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee-— still  declined  to  bring 
forward  themselves.  Affixed  to  the  Be- 
port of  the  Committee  was  a  Betum 
showing  the  ntmiber  of  electoral  divi- 
sions in  each  imion  in  Ireland  which 
would  gain  by  the  adoption  of  union 
rating  and  the  number  which  would  lose 
by  it.  From  that  Betum,  he  found  that 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  281  electoral 
divisions  would  gain  and  875  would  lose 
by  the  change.  In  Munster  216  would 
gain  and  1,023  would  lose;  in  Leinster 
260  would  gain  and  940  would  lose ;  and 
in  Connaught  162  would  gain  and  595 
would  lose.  Taking  a  summary  of  all 
the  four  provinces,  the  total  number  of 
electoral  oivisions  that  would  g^ain  by 
the  change  was  919,  and  those  that 
would  lose  3,433.  That  he  knew  was 
looking  at  the  matter  from  a  money  point 
of  view ;  but  it  afforded  a  strong  reason 
why  the  Government  had  not  tc^en  up 
the  subject,  because  it  was  dear  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  feeling  in 
Ireland  must  preponderate  very  much 
against  xmion  rating.  Judging  from 
the  evidence  which  was  beK)re  them, 
and  which  was  all  there  was  to  guide 
them,  he  could  only  infer  that  a  majo- 
rity of  Poor  Law  guardians  and  of  their 
chairmen  were  in  fSftvour  of  electoral 
divisions  rather  than  union  divisions, 
and  that  without  any  reference  to  poli- 
tical feeling,  for  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  electoral  divisions  came  as  much  from 
one  party  as  from  the  other.  Looking 
to  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  in 
fiftvour  of  electoral  divisions,  he  bought 
they  were  justified  in  hesitating  to  give 
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their  assent  to  a  Bill  of  this  kind  until 
the  Goyemment  would  undertake  the 
oharge  of  it  on  their  own  responsibility. 
The  Opposition  had  a  right  to  claim  that 
Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment  should  on 
this  subject  adopt  the  course  which  was 
adopted  with  reference  to  England,  and 
on  their  own  responsibility  propose  the 
measure  they  thought  best  calculated 
to  advance  the  interests  of  Ireland.  He 
expressed  his  opinion  only  as  an  inde- 
pendent Member.  K  the  measure  were 
brought  forward  by  the  Irish  Gbyem- 
menti  he  might  have  had  some  hesita- 
tion in  giving  the  vote  he  was  about  to 
eive ;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
felt  justified  in  opposing  the  ^rther 
progpress  of  this  Bui  imtil  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  it. 

Mb.  DELAHTJNTY  agreed  in  the 
observation  that  had  been  made  in  favour 
of  the  assimilation  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  The  industry  of  Ire- 
land was  not  fairly  represented  in  this 
House.  There  was  no  sympathy  for  the 
poor,  and  he  was  unable  to  discover  on 
what  ground  the  poor  of  Ireland  were 
not  supported  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
poor  of  ^jngland.  While  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  was  speaking,  there  were 
present  nine  English  and  Scotch  Mem- 
bers, and  eight  Irish  Members.  The 
population  of  Ireland  had  been  on  the 
decline  ever  since  the  Union,  and  the 
land  of  Ireland  did  not  pay  for  the 
poor  as  much  per  acre  as  the  land  of 
England,  and  this  was  owing  to  the 
Dublin  Castle  legislation  being  adverse 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  Pro- 
portionately, the  Irish  landlords  ought 
to  pay  £2,400,000  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  whereas,  in  fact,  they  paid  only 
£580,000 ;  but  while  the  landholders  paid 
comparatively  nothing  to  the  poor  rates, 
the  struggling  shopkeepers,  merchants, 
and  sailors  contributed  largely  towards 
them,  and  the  effect  of  this  was  to  stamp 
down  the  poor.  If  there  had  been 
equality  of  laws,  the  landlords  and 
agricultural  interest  of  Ireland  would 
not  have  escaped  legislation.  The  tenants 
of  Irehmd,  as  a  rule,  paid  no  income 
tax,  because  only  farms  of  £300  per 
fttiTiTiTn  were  assessed;  whereas  every 
struggling  tradesman  had  to  pay  the 
tax.  The  miserable  Irish  Oovemment 
that  we  had  dare  not  take  up  this  sub- 
ject, because  it  was  afraid  of  the  landed 
int^st. 

YOL.  OUXIV.    [thibd  sbbies.] 


Mb.  BODEN  said,  he  was  the  only 
Englishman  who  had  ventured,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  to  speak  for  Ire- 
land. The  question  appeared  to  him  to 
be  an  Imperial  one,  and  one  of  far  more 
importance  than  it  was  generally  re- 
garded. It  was  a  question  beyond  union 
ratine.  He  knew  a  case  where  a  land- 
lord had  refused  to  permit  the  erection 
of  cottages  lest  an  increase  in  the  poor 
rates  should  arise,  while  from  the  next 
parish  he  received  large  emoluments. 
He  wished  to  see  the  same  law  exist  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Union 
ratmg  existed  in  England,  and  with  great 
advantage.  Why  should  not  Ireland 
be  similarly  treated  ?  The  only  practical 
way  of  dealing  with  the  Home  Bule 
question  was  to  make  the  laws  of  Ire- 
land similar  to  those  of  England.  He , 
supported  the  Bill. 

lIpBD  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  he 
rejoiced  that  the  question  was  one  free 
from  religious  differences,  and  he  hoped 
the  House  would  look  at  it  with  the 
desire  of  doing  that  which  was  best  for 
the  Irish  poor.  No  case  had  been  as 
yet  made  out  to  change  the  law,  which 
had  hitherto  worked  so  beneficially  in 
Ireland.  During  the  famine  in  Ireland 
the  wants  of  the  Irish  people  were  re- 
lieved according  to  their  exigencies.  The 
laws  should  be  made  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  coimtiT.  It  was  said 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  wanted  a 
change;  but  where  was  this  proved? 
Numerous  imions  had  petitioned  against 
this  Bill ;  and  those  in  favour  of  it  were 
in  number  only  19.  The  proposed 
change,  he  believed,  would  be  most  un- 
popular in  Ireland,  and  he  could  not 
understand  those  who  advocated  Home 
Eule  for  Ireland  showing  such  an  anxiety 
for  slavish  imitation  of  English  example 
in  this  matter.  He  strongly  opposed 
the  Bill.  

Mb.  WHITWELL  said,  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  abolish  the  system  of 
imion  rating  which  had  been  adopted  in 
England,  and  if  it  worked  well  in  Eng- 
land it  ought  to  be  extended  to  Ireland. 
He  believed  that  this  measure  would 
facilitate  the  erection  of  improved  dwell- 
ings for  the  poor  in  Ireland.  He  trusted 
that  Parliament  would  not  perpetuate  in 
Ireland  the  exceptional  and  doubtful 
system  ofgranting  rates  in  aid.  The  more 
we  assimiuated  the  laws  of  England  and 
those  of  Ireland,  the  less  likely  were  we  to 
expect  complaints  from  thelattercountry. 
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Me.  M'MAHON  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  late  Secretary  for  Ireland 
had  denied  that  the  people  of  that 
ooTintry  were  in  fayour  or  this  Bill.  Now, 
the  fact  was  that  in  Leinster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught  there  was  almost  abso- 
lute unanimity  in  fayour  of  it.  He 
hoped  that  when  the  Bill  went  into 
Committee  the  Gbyemment  would  under- 
take the  charge  of  it. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  Ho^se  divided: — ^Ayes77;  Noes 
61 :  Majority  16. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Wedneeday  uGut 

CENTRAL  ASIA— BOUNDARIES  OP  THE 
AFGHAN  STATES. 

MOTION  FOB  AN  ADDRESS. 

Mb.  ETLANDS  moved— 

"That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  wiU  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  togive  directions  that  there  be 
laid  beiore  this  Honse,  Copies  of  the  Memor- 
andum on  the  frontier  of  the  Badakshan  and 
WaUian  provinces  of  Afghanistan  drawn  at  the 
India  Office  from  maps  and  information  fur- 
nished by  Sir  Henry  KawUnson,  together  with 
the  Despatch  on  the  subject  from  tibie  (royem- 
ment  of  India ;  and,  of  the  sketch  Map,  showing 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Afghan  territories, 
assented  to  by  Goyemment  of  India,  and  adopted 
by  the  Foreign  Office." 

The  hon.  Member  said,  that  Lord  Gran- 
ville's despatch  left  the  matter  in  a  state 
of  fi^at  ambiguity.  It  was  upon  the 
authority  of  Oaptiun  Wood  and  Captain 
Yule's  book  that  he  informed  the  House 
that  the  river  Penjah  flowed  for  66  miles 
through  the  State  of  Wakhan,  and  that 
the  ruby  mines  of  Badakshan  were  on 
the  right  bank  of  that  river,  and  there- 
fore to  the  north  of  that  tributary  of 
the  Oxus:  and  that,  after  leavi^  the 
ruby  mines,  to  quote  Colonel  xule's 
words — 

'*  The  Pama  (or  Peigah),  running  northwards, 
quits  the  fidd  of  our  actual  knowledge  for  a 
space  of  something  like  170  miles.  We  know 
that  it  trayerses  the  valley  States  of  Shignan 
and  Roahan,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
Badakshan.*' 

Viscount  ENFIELD  *  said,  he  was 
afiraid  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to 
assent  to  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 
With  r€«Kird  to  the  Memorandum  of  Sir 
Heniy  Itawlinson,  of  December,  1871, 
that  document  was  considered  by  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  India  Office  to  be 


in  the  nature  of  a  confidential  document, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  produced.  If 
his  hon.  Friend  referred  to  the  despateh 
of  the  Governor  General  of  Inma  of 
May,  1871,  the  greater  portion  of  it  would 
be  found  in  the  Papers  before  Parlia- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  map  there 
was  a  difficulty,  because,  although  the 
India  Office  had  maps  in  their  possession, 
theywerenotofan  official  character.  That 
part  of  the  country  was  very  little  known, 
for  it  had  not  been  explored,  and  he- 
could  not  present  it  to  Parliament  with 
the  degree  of  authority  which  ought  to 
attach  to  a  document  submitted  by  two 
Government  Departments.  He  should, 
therefore,  resist  the  Motion. 

Mr.  EASTWIOK  expressed  a  hope 
that  Lord  Granville  would  insist  imon 
the  definition  of  boimdary  contained  in 
the  despatoh  of  the  I7th  of  October. 

Sir  CHAELES  WINGFIELD  was 
surprised  at  the  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment after  the  speech  of  Lord  Granville 
in  "  another  place." 

Mr.  EYLANDS  said,  he  would  not 
press  the  Motion  against  the  fedings  of 
the  noble  Lord ;  but  he  hoped,  after  the 
opinions  expressed  by  two  eminent  Mem- 
bers, the  noble  Lord  would  further  con- 
sider it,  and  give  additional  information 
on  the  subject.  He  should  repeat  the 
Question  on  Monday. 

Motion,  by  leave,  tpithdraum. 


METROPOLITAN  TRAMWAYS  PROVISIONAL 

ORDERS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Pebl,  Bill  for 
confirming  certain  Provisional  Orders  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  under  "  The  Tramways  Act, 
1870,'*  for  the  construction  of  the  London  Street 
Tramways  (Caledonian  Road  Extension),  Londcm 
Street  Tjumways  (Extonsions),  London  Street 
Tramways  (Saint  rancraa  Lines),  Metix>politan 
Street  TVamways  (ExtensionsJ,  l*imlico,  Pedt- 
ham,  and  Greenwich  Street  Tramways  (£brten- 
dons).  South  Western  Suburban  Tramways,  and 
West  London  Tramways,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Arthur  Peel  and  Mr.  Chichester 

FORTBSCUE. 

BiUj^TM^frnf,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  76.] 


METROPOLITAN  TRA]lffWAYS  PROVISIONAL 

ORDERS   (no.   2)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  Bill  for 
confirming  certain  Provisional  Orders  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  under  "The  Tramways  Act, 
1870,"  for  the  construction  of  the  Conanon  Road 
Conveyance  Tramway,  Kew  and  Bichmond 
Tramway,  Southall,  Ealing^d  Shepherd's  Bush 
Tramway,  Tottenham  and  Edmonton  Tramway, 
and  Uzbridge  and  Southall  and  Ealing  and 
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Brentford  Tramway,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
lidj.  Abthttr  Peel  and  Mr.  Chiohbsteb  Fob- 

TESCUE. 

BiHpresenied,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  77.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Twelve  o'clock. 


HOTJSE    OP    LOEDS, 
IVidof/y  2Ut  February,  1873. 

MINUTES.]— Public    Bill— JVr#<   Iteading-^ 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  ^Wife's  Sister*  (21). 

FOREiaN  DECORATIONS. 
MOTION  FOB  AN  ADDBESS. 

Lord  HOUGHTON  rose  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Poreign  Affairs, 
If  it  is  his-  intention  to  interfere  with 
the  acceptance  of  foreign  decorations 
that  may  be  awarded  to  any  British 
subjects  engaged  or  employed  in  the 
Vienna  ikUbition  of  1873,  not  being 
in  Hep  Majesty's  service  ?  and  to  move 
an  Address  for  certain  Correspondence, 
and  said :  My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  should  have  considered  the  subject  I 
liave  placed  on  the  Paper  of  sujmcient 
importance  to  be  brought  before  your 
Lordships'  House  had  I  not  accidentally 
been  placed  in  a  position  which  has 
forced  upon  my  mind  a  strong  conviction 
that  under  cover  of  the  general  principle 
that  has  been  adopted  in  regard  to  these 
matters,  much  individual  injustice  has 
been  committed.  The  point  to  which 
I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
noble  Priend  the  Poreign  Secretary  is 
the  position  in  which  the  rules  of  the 
Office  over  which  he  presides,  as  to  the 
prevention  of  Her  iGCajesty's  subjects 
&om  receiving  any  foreign  decoration  or 
honour,  may  place  foreign  Sovereigns 
who,  either  through  private  friendship 
or  from  public  reasons,  may  wish  to  con- 
fer such  a  distinction  on  any  of  our 
countrymen.  But  I  am  anxious,  in  the 
first  place,  very  clearly  to  lay  down  what 
points  in  this  matter  I  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with.  I  shall  feel  obliged  to 
my  noble  Priend  to  consider  this  point 
particularly,  because  no  doubt  what  I 
am  about  to  say  might  otherwise  be 
misinterpreted.  I  have  no  intention  to 
interfere  with  the  conduct  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Qovemment — or  rather  of  Her 


Majesty  herself— as  to  any  decoration, 
honour,  office,  or  promotion,  or  any 
matter  of  that  kind,  in  connection  with 
persons  in  Her  Majesty's  service.  Over 
all  such  matters  Her  Majesty  must 
maintaii^  the  most  absolute  authority; 
and  imless  in  some  very  peculiar  case, 
in  which  public  opinion  is  directed 
against  them,  all  necessary  regulations 
are  made  and  are  acted  upon  with- 
out difficulty.  I  wish,  therefore,  dis- 
tinctlv  to  state  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
interiere  with  any  rule  that  has  been 
made  or  may  hereafter  be  made  with 
regard  to  such  persons  as  may  be  hold- 
ing commissions  imder  Her  Majesty  in 
respect  to  their  receiving  or  wearing  the 
decorations  of  the  Sovereign  of  any 
foreign  country.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  I  seek  to  interfere  with  any 
regulation  Her  Majesty  may  choose  to 
make  with  regard  to  her  own  Court. 
These  must  depend  entirely  on  her  own 
will.  Such  being  the  case,  I  wish  to 
direct  my  noble  Priend's  attention  to 
some  facts  which  I  will  now  state.  In 
1867,  I  had  the  gratification  of  being 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  in 
connection  with  the  International  Exhi- 
bition at  Paris.  With  others,  I  took  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  that 
Exhibition,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes,  and  in  the  recommendation  of 
such  exhibitors  who  were  thought  fit  to 
receive  some  honour  or  reward,  and  I 
know  that  among  the  persons  on  whom 
it  was  thought  fit  to  bestow  honour  or 
reward  in  the  shape  of  a  medal  were 
many  British  subjects.  That  form  of 
honour  was  no  doubt,  most  satisfactory 
to  those  who  obtained  it.  But  there 
were  also  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  that  Exhibition  to  whom 
it  would  have  been  inappropriate  to  ac- 
cord medals  or  any  such  recognition  for 
the  trouble  they  had  taken  or  the  merit 
they  had  shown  in  connection  with  the 
Exhibition.  Many  of  the  persons  who 
assisted  in  the  way  I  did  myself  were 
men  distinguished  in  science,  art,  or 
literature ;  and  there  were  also  persons 
who,  though  not  equally  distinguished, 
had  taken  great  trouble  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Exhibition,  and  had  been 
very  useful  to  others.  "When  the  rewjtfds 
were  to  be  distributed,  I  was  asked  to 
draw  out  a  list  of  persons  who  were  to 
receive  such  form  of  approbation  as  it 
might  please  the  Emperor  of  the  Prench 
to  conier  on  them.    The  same  request 
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was  made  of  other  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Exhibition  as  I  was.  But  the 
other  day  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
while  the  services  of  the  subjects  of  every 
other  nation  had  been  recognised  in  the 
only  manner  they  could  have  been,  some 
commimication  had  taken  place  between 
the  French  Government  and  the  head  of 
our  Foreign  Office,  who  considered  it  im- 
possible that  any  British  subject  could  be 
allowed  to  receive  such  reward  for  his 
labour  and  services.  I  quite  imderstand 
that  a  distinction  might  have  been  drawn 
as  between  myself  and  others,  who, 
being  Oommissioners,  were  Her  Maj  esiy 's 
representatives  on  the  occasion,  and 
persons  who  did  not  hold  any  sort  of 
commission  from  the  Crown.  Indeed,  I 
think  it  to  be  fiilly  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Eegulations  on  the  sub- 
ject that  persons  in  the  position  we  held 
should  be  held  to  be  inhibited  from  re- 
ceiving decorations.  But  there  was 
some  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Fo- 
reign Office  which  prevented  the  persons 
to  whom  I  allude  horn  being  properly 
and  justly  rewarded.  It  did  strike  me 
as  such  a  flagrant  injustice  that  I  now 
call  attention  to  it.  1  do  not  wish  it  to 
be  repeated.  In  the  International  Ex- 
hibition of  1855,  imder  the  presidency 
of  Prince  Napoleon,  where  the  circum- 
stances were  entirely  similar,  no  such 
inhibition  was  placed  on  British  subjects 
— ^they  stood  in  the  same  position  as  the 
subjects  of  other  nations.  Several  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Peirliament  were 
decorated  at  that  time  with  the  Legion 
of  Honour ;  and  I  believe  the  same  tmng 
occurred  with  regard  to  all  the  Exhi- 
bitions that  have  taken  place  in  Europe. 
There  is  now  to  be  another  of  those  oc- 
casions when  ereat  public  interest  will 
be  excited,  and  when  it  is  to  be  desired 
that  England  should  make  the  best 
appearance  possible.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  discouragement  to  all  English 
subjects  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  preparations  for  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion if  they  heard  that  this  special  pro- 
hibition was  to  be  in  force  aeainst  them, 
and  that  whatever  the  trouole  and  ex- 
pense to  which  they  might  be  put,  and 
whatever  the  services  they  might  render, 
they  would  be  debarred  by  some  un- 
known and  mysterious  regulation  from 
accepting  any  recognition  by  Order  or 
decoration  which  it  might  please  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  to  wish  to  oonfer 
upon  them.    In  1855  Lord  Eloho,  Ux. 

Zord  HbufhUm 


Bedgrave,  Mr.  Wheatstone,  Mr.  De  la 
Bue,  and  other  gentlemen  received  deco- 
rations, and  several  of  them  would  have 
received  additional  decorations  in  1867 
but  for  the  interference  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause 
of  great  discontent.  Englishmen  not  in 
the  service  of  Her  Majesfy  are  at  liberty 
to  do  anything  against  which  there  is  no 
positive  command,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  Act  of  Parliament 
against  their  receiving  foreigpi  decora- 
tions ;  nor  do  I  know  of  the  right  of  in- 
hibition in  this  matter  having  been  ex- 
ercised in  any  such  formal  way  as  to 
make  Englishmen  reg^ard  it  as  the  duty 
of  every  loyal  subject  to  submit  himself 
to  the  rule  laid  down  in  1867.  There 
was  a  circumstance  in  connection  with 
the  action  of  the  Foreign  Office  on  that 
occasion  which  went  to  show  how  en- 
tirely it  was  optional.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  if  such  a  rule  ou^ht  to 
apply  to  any  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  not  nolding  commissions,  it 
ought  to  apply  to  them  all;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  met,  subjects  of  Her  Majesty 
fr*om  Canada  and  from  all  other  British 
Colonies  received  decorations  in  1867, 
and  were  thus  allowed  to  stand  on  the 
same  footing  with  people  of  all  other 
nations.  It  is  a  great  object  in  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  that  no  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  the  subjects  of 
one  nation  and  the  subjects  of  another ; 
and  I  believe  it  will  produce  a  feeling  of 
great  discomfort  if  my  noble  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  should 
say  that  he  will  consider  it  his  duty  to 
prevent  any  English  subject  fr*om  accept- 
me  a  decoration  of  the  kind  to  which  I 
refer  at  the  forthcoming  Vienna  Exhi- 
bition. My  noble  Friend  will  see  that 
this  matter,  though  apparently  frivolous, 
touches  the  feelings  of  many  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  My  noble  Friend  will 
remember  that  Lora  Macaulay  received 
the  Order  of  Merit  from  the  King  of 
Prussia ;  and  I  think  it  would  not  be 
grateful  to  the  feelings  of  an  English- 
man distinguished  in  Uterature  or  art  to 
hear  that,  in  consequence  of  some  mys- 
terious reg^ation,  he  would  not  be  al* 
lowed  to  accept  such  an  Order  if  offered 
to  him  by  the  Monarch  of  the  German 
Empire.  I  beg  to  ask  my  noble  Friend, 
Whether  it  is  his  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  acceptance  of  foreign  decora- 
tions that  may  be  awarded  to  any  Bri- 
tish subjects  engaged  6r  employed  in  tiid 
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Yienna  ExUbition  of  1873,  not  beinfi^  in 
Her  Majesty's  service  ?  Further,  I  beg 
to  move  for  a  copy  of  the  Correspondence 
that  passed  between  the  French  Qovem- 
ment  and  our  Foreign  Office  in  1867  on 
the  subject  of  Foreign  Decorations. 

Moved  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  for,  Betum  of  any  correspondence 
that  may  haye  passed  between  tibie  Foreign  (Moe 
and  the  Gk>yemment  of  France  with  regard  to 
decorations  that  might  be  offered  for  British 
subjects  engaged  or  employed  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Paris. — {The  Lord  MottghUm,) 

Eakl  GEANVILLE  :  Before  I  reply 
to  my  noble  Friend,  I  beg  to  repeat  an 
observation  which  I  made  to  him  when 
he  told  me  he  had  put  his  Notice  on 
the  Paper.  I  told  him  then  that  I 
thought  he  had  couched  his  Question  in 
a  somewhat  invidious  form,  because  it 
represents  me  as  having  needlessly  and 
officiously  interfered  with  the  grant  of 
honours  due  to  certain  persons  in  this 
country.  My  Lords,  I  can  assure  my 
noble  Friend  thatjtliat  is  not  the  case. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  instance 
to  whibh  my  noble  Friend  has  more 
particularly  referred,  I  only  took  the 
course  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
adopt  on  previous  occasions.  I  was  my- 
seli  connected  with  the  International 
Exhibition  held  in  1867,  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  Lord,  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment asked  me  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  any  objection  to  tiie 
acceptance  by  certain  British  subjects 
connected  with  the  Exhibition  of  the 
L6g^on  d'Honneur.  It  was  my  duty  to 
answer,  that  in  accordance  with  the  Be- 
giilations  in  existence,  no  such  per- 
mission could  be  given.  To  individuals 
who  asked  me  the  same  question  I  had, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  g^ve  the  sam*e 
reply.  The  noble  Lord  speaks  as  if  this 
Be^fulation  dated  only  since  1855.  I 
beheve  it  has  been  held  for  centuries 
that  ordero  from  foreign  Sovereigns 
could  not  be  held  by  English  subjects 
without  the  consent  of  their  own  Sove- 
reign. My  noble  Friend's  historical 
knowledge  must  have  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  saying  of  Queen  EUza- 
beth — ^that  she  did  not  like  her  dogs  to 
wear  any  collar  but  her  own.  The 
same  sentiment  was  repeated  in  a  more 
bucolic  manner  by  George  m.  when  he 
said  he  liked  his  sheep  to  be  marked  with 
his  own  mark.  I  do  not  say,  my  Lords, 
that  there  was  not  something  coarse 
in  this  somewhat  despotic  observation; 


but  it  contains  the  germ  of  good  sense, 
and  a  right  appreciation  of  the  national 
feeling  that  for  Englishmen,  at  all 
events,  the  Sovereign  eliould  be  the  only 
foimtain  of  honour.  My  Lords,  with 
regard  to  the  instances  referred  to  by 
my  noble  Friend  as  those  in  which  he 
says  that  no  objection  was  made  to  the 
reception  of  foreign  decorations  by  Eng- 
lishmen, I  do  not  know  anything  about 
them.  Lord  Elcho  may  have  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  but  certainly  I  never  saw 
Lord  Elcho  with  a  decoration  on  his 
breast.  In  the  reigpi  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
two  exceptions  were  permitted.  Her 
Majesty  allowed  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
ana  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  accept  deco- 
rations from  the  King  of  France ;  but 
when  another  gentleman  ventured  to 
act  on  these  two  exceptions  and  take  the 
Order,  Queen  Elizabeth's  proceedings 
were  very  summarv — the  offender  was 
committed  to  close  imprisonment  in  the 
Fleet,  and  was  forced  to  return  the 
Order.  No  further  steps  were  taken  in 
respect  of  foreign  Orders  tiU  George  III.'s 
time,  when  the  inconvenience  became  so 
manifest  that  in  1812 — and  not  in  1855, 
as  my  noble  Friend  seems  to  suppose — 
the  Regulation  to  which  my  noble  Friend 
has  alluded  was  drawn  up  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lord  Oastlereagh.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  this  Begulation 
no  subject  of  Her  Majesty  is  allowed  to 
accept  any  Order  of  a  foreign  State  un- 
less the  same  is  conferred  in  consequence 
of  active  and  distinguished  service  against 
an  enemy,  either  at  sea  or  in  the  field,  or 
tmless  he  is  actually  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Sovereign  who  confers 
the  distinction.  There  is  one  exception 
to  the  rule  so  laid  down,  and  it  is  only 
fair  that  I  should  mention  it.  When 
the  Sovereign  of  this  country  sends  a 
person  to  a  foreigpi  Sovereign  with  an 
Order,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  allow 
that  person  to  receive  an  Order  from  the 
Sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  exception  does  not 
stand  on  such  clear  ground  as  do  the 
cases  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Begulation ;  out  there  is,  at  all  events, 
this  great  distinction  between  it  and  the 
case  of  individuals  generally — that  the 
person  who  is  sent  out  to  another  Sove- 
reign with  an  Order  is  in  some  degree 
selected  for  the  receipt  of  a  decoration 
by  his  own  Sovereign,  because  she 
knows  when  she  sends  him  on  his  mis- 
sion that  he  is  sure  to  be  offered  the  do- 
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coration.  I  must  say  that  I  think  the 
noble  Lord  weakened  his  case  when  he 
said  he  did  not  wish  in  any  way  to  in- 
clude persons  in  the  service  of  the 
Queen.  Without  wishing  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  other  persons,  there 
is  an  instinctive  feeling  that  such  hon- 
ours are  more  suitable  to  men  who  have 
risked  their  lives  with  the  soldiers  or 
sailors  of  another  country  against  a 
common  enemy  than  they  are  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits ;  but 
I  think  also  that  persons  in  the  Civil 
Service  would  have  great  reason  to  com- 
plain if  they  alone,  of  all  the  community, 
were  to  be  debarred  from  receiving  such 
honours.  I  had  the  honour  to  be  sent  to 
Moscow  to  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Bussia  at  a  time  when  I  had  not  yet  had 
the  honour  to  be  enrolled  in  that  distin- 
guished and  historic  Order  of  which 
since  then,  though  most  unworthy,  I  have 
been  made  a  member.  Well,  my  Lords,  at 
that  time,  not  firom  any  merit  of  my  own, 
but  owing  to  circumstances,  I  had  had 
the  offer  of  several  foreign  Orders  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  I  had  refused ;  and 
my  noble  Friend  now  beside  me  (the  Earl 
of  Kimberley),  who  was  then  our  Mi- 
nister at  the  Court  of  Hussia,  and  my- 
self, and  our  Secretaries,  appeared  at 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor,  without 
a  single  decoration,  while  the  breast  of 
every  person  aroimd  us  was  covered  with 
decorations.  I  remember,  my  Lords, 
that  on  that  occasion  several  members 
of  the  diplomatic  circle  reminded  me 
of  what  Prince  Mettemidi  said  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  when  it  was  pointed 
out  to  him  that  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
the  only  representative  at  the  Congress 
who  bore  no  decoration,  and  added  that 
although  they  wore  foreign  Orders  them- 
selves, they  had  seen  at  particular  times, 
and  with  particular  objects.  Orders  given 
in  such  a  manner  as  made  them  oi  opi- 
nion that  our  rule  was  the  best.  Tne 
remark  of  Prince  Mettemich  was — "  Ma 
foi,  c'est  hien  distinguiV  I  think,  my 
Lords,  the  Begulation  on  this  subject  is 
sound  and  good ;  and  when  the  noble 
Lord  says  that  he  wishes  exceptions  to 
be  made  to  the  rule,  my  reply  is  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  exceptions  at  all 
without  breaking  down  the  whole  thing. 
The  noble  Lord  seems  to  think  that  be- 
fore 1867  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  any  one  wearing  any  decoration 
that  might  have  been  offered  to  and 
received  by  him,  and  he  has  referred  to 
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the  case  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  the  Order 
of  Merit.  When  that  Order  was  offered 
to  Lord  Macaulay  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Mabnesbury)  filled  the  office  of  Foreign 
Secretary ;  and  what  was  his  reply  when 
asked  for  a  permission  ?  He  said  that, 
with  the  sreatest  respect  for  Lord 
Macaulay,  the  role  against  English  sub- 
jects being  permitted  to  accept  foreign 
decorations  was  one  to  which  no  excep- 
tion could  be  made,  however  distin- 
guished the  person  to  whom  the  Order 
was  offered.  I  am  sure  my  noble  Friend 
will  not  accuse  me  of  wishing  to  under- 
value the  Vienna  Exhibition ;  but  how 
could  an  exception  be  made  in  respect 
of  this  partimilar  Exhibition  ?  I  should 
have  thought  that  this  would  have  ap- 
peared clear  to  one  with  the  literary 
merits  and  cosmopolitan  experience  of 
my  noble  Friend.  I  may  refer  to  a  case 
that  occurred  during  the  last  war.  The 
Legion  of  Honour  was  offered  to 
Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay,  who  already  bore 
the  Victoria  Cross  on  his  breast,  who 
was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  honour 
the  French  (Government  offered  to  confer 
upon  him,  and  in  whose  case  an  excep- 
tion to  our  general  rule  would,  I  venture 
to  think,  have  been  equally  agreeable  to 
Germany  as  to  France.  But  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  make  the  same 
answer  in  his  case  as  I  have  in  all 
others,  if  from  other  reasons  he  had 
not  been  entitled  to  wear  it.  I  wish 
to  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  would  probably  have  arisen  from 
a  compliance  with  tike  application  for 
permission  in  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay's 
case.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in 
bringing  aid  to  the  woimded;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  was  doing  that,  there 
were  others  engaged  in  it.  In  France, 
there  were  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  en- 
^^ed  in  it  who  might  have  been 
influenced  by  political  and  religious 
feelings.  Some  of  them  belonged  to  the 
Home  Bule  party.  If  permission  to 
wear  a  foreign  decoration  were  given  to 
these  persons,  the  exception  womd  have 
been  made  in  favour  of  men  who  to 
some  extent  deny  the  supremacy  of  the 
Sovereign;  but  if  the  distinction  was 
offered  to  them  on  the  groimd  of  their 
being  engaged  in  a  humane  work,  your 
Lordships  mil  see  what  a  difficulty  would 
have  arisen  in  their  case.  With  regard 
to  the  rule  itself,  I  think  it  is  a  good  and 
wise  one  to  maintain.  Ihave  no  doubt  that 
if  this  role  were  abrogated  tiiere  would 
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be  a  small  percentage  of  EngUshmen  in- 
triguing at  the  great  and  small  Courts 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  on 
their  breasts  decorations,  in  some  in- 
stances of  considerable  consequencCi  but 
in  other  instances  signifying  not  the 
yalue  of  one  brass  faruiinff  in  the  mind 
of  anyone  knowing  anyming  of  those 
matters.  I  have  no  desire  to  interfere 
to  preyent  honour  being  bestowed  on 
any  man  who  is  worthy  of  it;  but  I 
thmk  it  is  impossible  your  Lordships 
can  fail  to  see  the  necessi^  for  a  strin- 
gent rule  on  the  subject  of  foreign  de- 
corations. I  should  like  to  add  uiat  at 
the  time  of  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1862,  this  subject  was  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  Members  of  both  sides  of 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  of  the  representatives  from  the  chief 
manufacturing  and  commercial  centres. 
A  proposal  that  permission  ought  to  be 
ffiven  to  Englishmen  to  receiye  foreign 
decorations  was  introduced  at  that  meet- 
ing by  a  Mend  of  mine,  but  it  receiyed 
no  support,  and  his  motion  was  either 
withdrawn  or  rejected.  I  think  that 
fact  shows  that,  whateyer  may  be  said 
of  indiyidual  cases,  there  is  a  general 
feeling  in  fayour  of  such  a  Eegulation  as 
that  to  which  my  noble  Friend  raises 
an  objection. 

Eakl  stanhope  said,  that  dur- 
ing the  short  time  that  he  held  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AfGEurs,  he  had  occasion  to  consider  this 
question  frdly.  He  then  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  noble  Earl  the 
present  Foreign  Secretary — that  it  was  of 
paramount  importance  to  uphold  the 
prindj^le  that  the  Soyereic^  was  the  sole 
fountfun  of  honour;  and  therefore  he 
was  quite  prepared  to  eimress  his  opi- 
nion in  fayour  of  the  Kegulation  in 
fayour  of  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
spoken  so  strongly.  Qreat  inconyeniences 
would  follow  if  that  Begulation  were  to 
be  repealed;  and  to  make  occasional 
exceptions  at  the  choice  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  be  of  invidious  tendency. 
At  the  same  time,  he  regretted  that  there 
was  no  Order  emanating  from  the  Crown 
of  England  which  was  applicable  to  per- 
sons who,  like  those  that  had  been  re- 
ferred to,  had  spent  much  time  and 
shown  much  zeal  at  foreign  Exhibitions, 
and  other  useM  objects.  He  thought 
the  Sovereign  had  not  sufficient  means 
of  oonferrinff  honour  on  persons  who 
distinguished  themselves  otherwise  than 


by  military  services.  The  Order  of  the 
Bath,  as  at  present  constituted,  did  not 
enable  Her  Majesty  to  do  it ;  and  he 
regpretted  that  an  Order  of  Merit,  or  some 
such  Order,  was  not  instituted  in  this 
country.  He  hoped  that  some  day  it 
would  be. 

Eabl  OBEY  also  wished  to  express 
the  satisfiBM)tion  with  which  he  had 
listened  to  the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
was  satisfied  that  the  rule  in  existence 
on  this  subject  was  a  wholesome  one, 
and  that  its  abrogation  would  at  no  dis- 
tant date  lead  to  serious  abuses.  He 
admitted  with  his  noble  Friend  who  had 
just  sat  down  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  an  Order  of 
Merit;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  objections  to  it. 

Lord  HOUGHTON,  after  a  few 
words  of  explanation,  said,  he  woiQd 
withdraw  his  Motion  for  an  Address. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  with' 
draum. 

HORSES-OUB  SUPPLY  OF  HOESES. 

MOTION  FOB  A  SELECT  COMMITTES. 

Mbvedf  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  this  coxmlry  with 
regard  to  horses,  and  its  capabilities  of  supplying 
any  present  or  future  demand  for  th^n. — (Thi 
Lord  Eo$ebery,) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

And,  on  Monday,  February  24,  the  Lords 
following  were  named  of  the  Conmiittee : 


D.  Cambridge. 
Ld.  Privy  Seal. 

D.  Bichmond. 
M.  Lansdowne. 
M.  Ailesbury. 

E.  Portsmouth. 
E.  Malmesbury. 
E.  Lucan. 


E.  Grey. 
V.  Falmouth. 
Ld.  Steward. 
L.  Tyrone. 
L.  Redesdale. 
L.  Hosebery. 
L.  Kesteyen. 
L.  Blachford. 


And,  on  Tuesday,  February  26,  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  added. 

And,  on  Thursday,  February  27,  The  Lord 
Strathnaim  added,  in  the  place  of  The  Earl  of 
Lucan. 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock,  to 
Monday  next,meyen  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
IHday,  2Ut  February,  1873. 

MINTJTES.]  — New  "Writ  Issued  — Jbr  Mid 
Cheshire,  v.  George  Cornwall  Legh,  esquire, 
Chiltem  Hundreds. 

Select  Committee — Coal,  appointed. 

Public  Bills  —  Committee — Beport — Draina^ 
and  Improvement  of  Lands  (Ireland)  Proyi- 
sional  Orders  ♦[63]. 

Considered  ae  owwdW— Polling  Districts  (Ire- 
land)* [1];  Local  (Government  Provisional 
Orders*  [2]. 

PRIVATE  BILLS— RAILWAY  AND 
CANAL   COMPANIES   AMALGAMATION. 

BESOLimON. 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  EOETESCUE 
rose  to  move — 

• 

"  That  all  Bills  of  the  present  Session  which 
include  among  their  main  provisions  any  of  the 
following  objects: — (1.)  The  transfer  to  any 
Rfdlway  or  Csmal  Company  of  the  imdertaking 
or  part  of  tiie  undertaking  of  any  other  sud^ 
Company ;  or  (2.)  The  transfer  to  any  Railway 
or  Canal  Company  of  anv  Harbour ;  or  (3.)  The 
amalgamation  of  the  undertaking  or  any  part  of 
the  undertaking  of  any  Railway  or  Canal  Com- 
pany with  the  undertaking  of  any  other  such 
Company,  shall  be  inferred  to  a  Joint  Committee 
of  Lords  and  Commons." 

He  desired  to  explain  that  he  moved 
this  Besolution,  not  merely  on  behalf 
of  the  Gbvemment,  but  also  as  having 
been  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  last  Session  on  Eailway 
Amalgamation.  That  (Committee  were 
not  able  to  lay  down  any  general 
rules  or  principles  on  the  subject  such 
as  would  relieve  the  House  from  the 
necessity  of  inquiring  into  each  separate 
case.  They  therefore  thought  it  desir- 
able that  Parliament  should,  at  all 
events,  take  the  most  efficient  means  in 
their  power  to  secure  a  complete  con- 
sideration of  every  proposal  for  amalga- 
mation which  might  be  made,  and  with 
that  view  they  unanimouslv  recom- 
mended the  Eesolution  which  he  now 
moved.  In  their  Eeport  the  Committee 
advised  that  each  amalgamation  scheme 
should  be  dealt  with  in  reference  to  its 
bearing  on  other  similar  schemes  and 
on  the  general  railway  system.  They 
desired  also  that  unity  and  consistency 
in  the  action  of  Parliament  should  be 
obtained,  and,  in  order  that  the  informa- 
tion gained  in  one  year  should  not  be 
lost  in  the  next,  that  the  Committee 
should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  perma- 
nent.    The  Conmiittee  he  now  moved 


for  referred,  however,  only  to  the  pre- 
sent Session.  This  proposal  did  not 
prejudge  ^e  general  question  of  the 
advisability  of  referring  all  Private  Bills 
to  Joint  (Committees,  idthough  the  opi- 
nion of  lugh  authorities  had  been  re- 
ported to  Parliament  j&om  time  to  time 
m  favour  of  that  plan.  Mr.  Milner 
Oibson's  CDmmittee  of  1863  reported 
in  favour  of  a  single  hearing  for  each 
Bill,  and  the  Committee  of  1869  upon 
the  Business  of  the  House  distinctly  re- 
commended Joint  (Committees  of  both 
Houses  for  aU  Private  Bills.  Amongst 
the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  upon 
this  point  were  Sir  Erskine  May,  Lord 
Grey,  Mr.  Bidder,  Colonel  Wilson 
Patten,  and  several  others.  Theob' 
jeot  of  the  former  plan  was  mainly 
economy,  and  Sir  Erakine  May  stated 
that  if  it  had  been  adopted  for  some 
years  past,  the  public  and  promoters  of 
Bills  would  have  saved  millions  of  monev. 
But  while  the  plan  of  1863  was  mainly 
advocated  on  the  ground  of  economy,  his 
present  proposal  was  desigpied  to  secure 
efficient  inquiry— conducted  by  a  power- 
ful Committee,  composed  of  the  most 
capable  Members  for  the  purpose  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament^  and  likewise  as 
much  continuity  and  consistency  of  ac- 
tion as  the  curcumstances  allowed.  What- 
ever might  be  decided  hereafter  as  to 
the  general  principle,  it  was  desirable 
to  avoid  conflicting  decisions  and  to 
consider  amalgamation  schemes  as  a 
whole;  and  in  nearly  cognate  cases, 
such  as  the  metropolitan  raUway  scheme 
of  a  few  years  ago.  Joint  Committees 
had  proved  advantageous.  The  Peers 
who  were  Members  of  the  Committee 
having  imanimously  recommended  the 
plan,  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend 
any  obstacle  from  a  majority  in  the 
other  House  to  the  adoption  of  this 
course.  The  right  hon.  Oentleman  then 
moved  the  Besmution. 

Mb.  OBEGOEY  remarked  that,  as 
the  Besoludon  was  moved  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Joint  Committee, 
he  could  not  offer  his  individual  opinion 
ag^ainst  it;  otherwise  he  should  have 
objected  to  such  large  interests  being 
referred  to  one  tribunal  without  appeal. 
At  all  events,  it  was  very  desirable  that 
the  frmctions  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
nature  of  its  inquixy,  should  be  more 
fully  defined,  and  their  attention  di- 
rected to  the  points  for  their  oonsidera- 
tion.  For  instance,  the  question  of  tolls 
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materially  a£Pected  not  only  the  trading 
community,  wMoli  in  some  cases  looked 
after  their  own  interests,  hut  the  puhlic 
in  general,  yet  no  instructions  were  ap- 
parently to  he  given  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  questions  which  they 
were  to  consider.  Having  practised 
hefore  Private  Bill  Committees  for  25 
years,  he  had  had  some  experience  in 
this  matter.  Some  years  ago  he  was 
concerned  in  a  Lancashire  amalgama- 
tion scheme,  where  the  rates  were  of 
vital  importance  to  the  colliery  traffic, 
making  it  necessary  to  go  into  elahorate 
calculations  to  guard  the  interests  of 
that  traffic,  and  there  the  trade  heing 
imited  and  vigilant  could  look  after  their 
interests ;  but  take  another  case  in  which 
he  was  also  engaged,  the  amalgamation 
fidieme  of  the  Brighton,  South  Eastern, 
and  Chatham  Companies.  The  Bill 
went  through  this  House  imopposed, 
but  attention  being  afterwards  called 
to  it,  certain  corporations  at  some  risk, 
and  individuals  by  means  of  small  sub- 
scriptions, appeared  before  the  Lords' 
Committee  and  induced  them  to  insist 
on  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  tolls, 
the  result  being  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Bill.  Now,  imder  this  Besolution  there 
would  be  only  one  hearing,  and  it  was 
often  difficult  for  corporations  to  incur 
an  expense  which  they  could  hardly 
recover  from  borough  funds,  and  which 
individuals  could  not  be  expected  to 
bear.  There  should  be  greater  facili- 
ties for  parties  interested  to  come  for- 
ward, and  he  would  almost  compel  a 
Committee,  in  the  absence  of  opposition, 
to  obtain  information  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  other  sources,  so  as  to  guard 
against  the  passage  of  objectionable 
schemes  through  compromises  or  the 
withdrawal  of  opposition.  Unless  an 
arrangement  of  that  kind  were  adopted, 
he  feared  public  interests  would  suffer 
severely  by  these  amalgamations. 

Mb.  price  said,  he  preferred  the 
decision  of  a  Joint  Committee  to  the 
conflicting  and  accidental  decisions  of 
separate  Committees,  because  railway 
companies  would  thusbe  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain the  collective  opinion  of  Parliament 
upon  the  question.  He  would  ask  whe- 
ther the  consideration  of  these  schemes 
would  be  stayed  pending  the  progress 
of  the  general  Bill  which  the  right  non. 
Gentleman  had  introduced. 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCTJE 
could  not  say  at  the  moment  what  course 


the  Committee  might  take,  but  he  be* 
lieved  there  would  be  no  imnecessary 
delay  in  the  consideration  of  the  schemes. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

jResoked,  That  all  Bills  of  the  present  Session 
which  include  among  their  main  provisions  any 
of  the  following  objects — 

(1.)  The  transfer  to  any  Railway  or  Canal 
Company  of  the  undertaking  or  part  of 
the  undertaking  of  any  other  such  Com- 
pany; or 
(2.^  llie  transfer  to  any  Railway  or  Canal 

Company  of  any  Harbour ;  or 

(3.)  The  amalgamation  of  the  undertaking 

or  any  part  of  the  undertaking  of  any 

Bailway  or  Canal    Company   with   the 

undertaking  of  any  other  such  Company, 

shall  be  referred  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  Lords 

and  Commons. 

Besolution  to  be  communicated  to  The  Lords, 
and  their  concurrence  desired  thereto.  —  (Mr, 
Chichester  Fortescue.) 

CENTRAL  ASIA— BOUNDARIES  OF  THE 
AFGHAN  STATES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  SEYMOUE  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
the  India  Office  contemplate  publishing 
a  correct  map  of  Central  Asia,  to  enable 
the  public  to  appreciate  the  new  line  of 
the  Afghan  Frontier ;  and,  whether  the 
map  published  by  Stanford  is  prepared 
from  information  furnished  by  any  offi- 
cial of  the  India  Office  ? 

Mb.  GItANT  DUFF :  In  reply  to  my 
hon.  Friend's  second  Question,  I  have  to 
say  that  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
from  what  information  the  map  alluded 
to  was  prepjtfed;  but  it  is  in  no  way 
sanctioned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
India  Office.  In  reply  to  my  hon. 
Friend's  first  Question,  I  have  to  say 
that  an  improved  map  of  Central  Asia 
will  be  published  in  a  very  few  days,  not 
by  the  India  Office,  but  by  the  War 
OSLce.  As,  however,  some  interest  has 
been  excited  on  this  subject,  and  as  the 
Indian  authorities  here  and  in  India  are 
primarily  responsible  for  all  that  has 
been  done,  I  will  explain  exactly  how 
the  case  stands.  No  part  of  Badakshan 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus ;  but, 
as  to  Wakhan,  no  geographer  is  able 
positively  to  answer  the  question  whether 
some  fraction  of  the  at  this  moment  in- 
habited portion  of  that  district — ^which 
is,  by  the  way,  9,000  feet  high — is  or  is 
not  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus.  The 
fact  is  that  only  one  European  is  cer- 
tainly known  to  have  been  Uiere  in  mo- 
dem times,  and  that  European — the  dis- 
tinguished traveller  Lieutenant  Wood — 
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is  imliappily  dead.  The  line,  liowever, 
laid  down  under  the  advice  of  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinsoni  who  is  one  of  the  very  few 
people  who  has  access  to  all  the  informa- 
tion which  exists  about  these  little  known 
districts — information  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  data  collected  at  various  times  by 
six  Natives  of  India  and  communicated 
to  the  Indian  Government — ^was  laid 
down  with  the  most  fiiU  knowledge  of 
the  geographical  uncertainties  prevailing 
with  respect  to  the  Upper  Valley  of  the 
Oxus — geographical  uncertainties  which 
have  been  curiously  complicated  by  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  literary  forgeries 
of  modem  times,  as  to  which  I  would 
beg  to  refer  any  hon.  Members  who  care 
to  pursue  the  subject  to  the  collected 
writings  of  the  last  Lord  Strangford, 
and  to  an  article  on  Marco  Polo  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Edinburgh  Review, 
What  we  have  done  is  this : — ^We  have 
recognized  Shore  Ali's  rights  up  to  the 
Oxus  and  to  the  Northern  Oxus— the 
Oxus  flowing  out  of  Wood's  Lake.  We 
have  not  recognized  in  him  any  right  to 
territory  beyond  the  Oxus,  because  even 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  has  a  title 
to  certain  hut  villages,  if  such  hut  vil- 
lages exist,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
cruel  kindness  to  him  to  have  encouraged 
him  to  stand  on  them.  The  Oxus,  from 
Wood's  Lake  down  to  Khojah  Saleh 
presented  a  clear,  definite  boimdary,  the 
same  being  the  boundary  of  the  land 
inherited  from  Dost  Mahomed  by  Shore 
Ali.  All  the  northern  side  of  the  Oxus 
basin  till  you  get  to  the  Bokhariot  terri- 
tory belongs  to  a  nimiber  of  independent 
potentates — chiefs  of  Shagnan,  Roshan, 
Darwaz,  and  what  not,  some  smaller  and 
some  larger,  of  all  of  whom  Europeans 
know  absolutely  nothing. 

GALWAY  ELECTION  PROSECUTIONS 
EXPENSES.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  FRENCH  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Lreland,  If  there  will  be 
any  objection  to  place  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  a  Paper  stating  the  cost  of 
the  prosecutions  arising  out  of  the  late 
County  Galway  Election  ? 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON,  in 
reply,  said,  that  the  cost  of  the  Qalway 
Prosecutions  had  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained; but  when  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained, there  would  be  no  objection  to 
lay  on  the  Table  the  Papers  relating 
to  it. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff 


AEMY— YEOMANRY  UNIFORMS. 

QUESTION. 

Viscount  NEWPOET  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  If  it  is  intended 
to  assimilate  Yeomanry  Uniforms ;  and, 
if  so,  when  ? 

Sib  HENEY  STOEKS,  in  reply,  said, 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  asumilate 
the  Yeomanry  uniforms. 

GALWAY  ELECTION  PROSECUTIONS- 
BISHOP  DUGMJAN,  &C.--QUESTION. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  asked  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  What  effect  the  ac- 
quittal of  Bishop  Duggan  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  him  in  consequence  of 
the  Eeport  of  the  Judge  in  the  case 
of  the  Gtilway  Election  Petition  has 
upon  the  Bishop's  political  status ;  and, 
whether  the  Bishop  who  has  been  tried, 
and  the  Bishops  and  priests  who  have 
not  been  tried,  equaUy  remain  under 
what  the  Judge  termed  "seven  years* 
penal  servitude?"  

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL,  in 
reply,  said,  he  did  not  quite  imderstand 
what  the  hon.  Gentleman  meant  by  tho 
Bishop's  **  political  status."  Whatever 
it  mignt  mean,  he  apprehended  that  the 
acquittal  of  the  Bishop  from  the  charges 
which  had  been  preferred  against  him 
had  no  effect  upon  it.  What  effect  his 
conviction  might  have  had  was  quite 
another  matter;  but  certainly  his  ac- 
quittal had  absolutely  no  effect.  It  re- 
mained exactiy  what  it  was  before. 
With  regard  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
Question,  as  to  '^  whether  the  Bishop 
who  has  been  tried,  and  the  Bishops  and 
priests  who  have  not  been  tried,  equally 
remain  under  what  the  Judge  termed 
'seven  years'  penal  servitude,*"  the 
answer  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  give. 
From  the  authentic  report  of  the  learned 
Judge's  Judgment,  which  was  furnished 
to  hon.  Members  of  the  House  by  order 
of  the  House,  he  found  that  what  Mr. 
Justice  Keogh  stated  on  the  subject  was 
this.  He  md  not  find  there  the  ex- 
pression which  the  hon.  Gentieman 
quoted,  but  he  found  these  words — 

'*  I  will  guard  the  franchises  of  the  people  of 
this  counlry  for  seyen  years  at  least,  for  the 
statute  will  not  allow  any  one  of  those  persons" 
(t.  0.,  those  persons  whose  names  he  reported  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons)  '^  to  bo 
again  engaged  in  conducting  or  managing  an 
election,  or  in  canvassing  for  a  candidate  as- 
piring to  be  the  repreaenUtive  of  the  county  of 
Galway." 
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The  law  on  tliat  subject  was  certainly 
somewhat  remarkable.  It  was  contained 
in  81  &  32  Viet,,  c.  125,  s.  43,  44, 
and  45.  The  43rd  section,  in  sub- 
stance, declared  a  candidate  who  had 
been  found  guilty  of  bribery  to  be  in- 
capable of  voting,  of  holding  any  office, 
municipa]  or  judicial,  and  incapable 
during  the  next  seven  years  of  sitting  in 
Parliament.  Then,  any  agent  who  had 
been  found  guilty  of  bribery  was  by  the 
45th  section  subjected  to  penalties  very 
similar  to  those  to  which  the  candidate 
himself  was  liable;  and  the  44th  section 
enacted  that  any  candidate  who  per- 
sonally engaged  as  canvasser  or  agent 
for  the  management  of  an  election  any 
person  who  within  seven  years  previous 
to  such  election  had  been  found  guilty 
of  any  corrupt  practice — which  included 
imdue  influence — ^by  any  competent  legal 
tribunal,  or  who  had  been  reported 
g^ty  of  any  corrupt  practice  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  by 
the  Judge  of  an  Election  Petition  under 
that  Act,  should  have  his  election  at 
once  declared  void.  That  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Act  of  Parliament  on  the 
subject.  But  it  had  been  said,  with  some 
amount  of  truth,  it  was  hard  that  a  per- 
son who  had  been  reported  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  guilty  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices, but  who  was  afterwards  tried  and 
acquitted  by  a  jury,  should  rest  under 
the  stigma  that  a  candidate  engaging 
him  as  an  agent  should  by  such  engage- 
ment void  his  election.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  as  a  matter  of  justice,  as 
had  been  more  than  once  pointed  out, 
that  the  evidence  given  before  an  Elec- 
tion Judge,  as  formerly  before  Election 
Committees  of  that  House,  was  entirely 
different  from  that  which  could  alone  be 

fiven  on  a  criminal  trial  afterwards, 
efore  a  Judge  and  jury. 

WILD  BIRDS  PROTECTION  ACT- 
PENALTIES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  asked  the 
Home  Secretary,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  penalties  men- 
tioned in  sec.  2  of  35th  and  d6th  Vict., 
c.  78  (Wild  Birds  Protection  Act), 
wherein  the  first  offence  is  to  be  visited 
by  a  reprimand  and  discharge  on  pay- 
ment or  **  costs  and  summons,"  and  for 
every  subsequent  offence  the  penalty  is 
to  be  one,  including  costs  of  conviction, 
not   exceeding    5s.;  and,  whether  the 


effect  of  this  enactment  was  not  (even 
by  statutory  official  fees)  to  make  a  per- 
son (except  in  the  metropolitan  district) 
liable  for  a  sum  of  Qs.  6d.  at  least — 
and  probably  9*. — for  a  first  offence, 
while  for  a  second  or  subsequent  offence 
he  could  not  be  made  to  pay  more  than 
5s.  altogether;  and,  whether,  seeing 
that  the  Act  came  into  operation  on  the 
15th  of  March  next,  the  Home  Secretary 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  this  anomaly  previous  to  that  date  ? 

Mr.  BRUCE,  in  reply,  said,  that  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  this  subject. 
No  doubt,  under  the  operation  of  the 
words  as  tiiey  stood  in  the  Act,  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  a  magistrate  to  inflict 
for  a  first  offence  a  heavier  penalty  than 
for  a  second,  although  such  was  obviously 
not  the  intention  of  the  Legislature. 
There  had,  no  doubt,  been  a  mistake  in 
the  printing,  by  which  the  words  "  pay- 
ment of  costs  of  summons"  had  been 
altered  to  **  payment  of  costs  and  sum- 
mons." The  magistrates,  however,  had 
a  discretion  with  respect  to  imposing 
costs,  and  he  felt  satisfied  they  would 
exercise  that  discretion  so  as  to  obviate 
the  anomaly  to  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man referred.  It  was,  he  thought, 
hardly  worth  while  to  introduce  an 
amending  Act  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
medying so  palpable  a  mistake. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 


SOUTH  AFRICA.— QUESTIONS. 
OBSEBVATIONS. 

Me.  E.  N.  fowler  rose  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  South  Africa, 
and  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  questions  •  relating  to 
Algoa  [Delagoa]  Bay,  Basutoland,  and 
the  separation  of  the  Eastern  Province 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  first 
place,  he  desired  information  with  regard 
to  Delagoa  Bay.  This  was  a  Portuguese 
colony,  and  rumours  had  recently  been 
circulated  to  the  effect  that  it  was  about 
to  be  annexed  to  the  German  Empire. 
It  was  of  considerable  importance  with 
regard  to  our  South  African  possessions ; 
but  whether  valuable  or  not  he  should 
be  glad  of  any  information  the  Govern- 
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ment  could  give.  The  next  Question  had 
reference  to  Basutoland,  the  governing 
chief  of  which.had  repeatedly  requested 
that  he  might  be  aUowed  to  become 
subject  to  Her  Majesty,  and  that  request 
haa  at  last  been  complied  with.  As  to 
the  Orange  Free  State,  it  was,  he  con- 
tended, in  a  much  better  position  in  con- 
sequence of  the  course  which  England 
had  taken  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case ;  for  a  great  Power  like 
England  would  take  care  that  no  irregu- 
larities were  committed  on  the  frontier. 
Complaints  had  frequently  been  made 
that  the  Government  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  were  bent  upon  exterminating  the 
unfortunate  Basutos,  and  he  submitted 
that  if  the  people  of  the  Free  State  were 
as  unoffendmg  as  their  advocates  asserted 
they  had  no  ground  of  objection  to  the 
course  we  had  taken.  Complaint  had,  he 
might  add,  been  made  of  the  course  which 
had  been  taken  by  this  country  with  re- 

fard  to  the  Diamond  Fields.  They  had 
een  claimed  by  the  Orange  Free  State ; 
but  he  had  no  doubt  General  Hay  and  Sir 
Henry  Barkly  had  arrived  at  a  correct 
decision  in  the  matter.  Even  if  they  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  Fields 
belonged  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  it 
was,  he  thought,  impossible  that  they 
should  continue  under  its  dominion ;  for 
the  population  of  the  Diamond  Fields 
consisted  mainly  of  English  people,  be- 
sides Europeans  and  Americans,  and 
though  leading  a  rough  life,  included  a 
lar^e  number  of  gentlemen  of  education, 
ana  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would 
consent  to  be  governed  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Oranee  Biver  Free  State. 
He  therefore  thougnt  our  Government  did 
only  right  in  taking  measures  to  secure  the 
safety  and  good  order  of  that  important 
territory,  fie  wiahed,  in  the  next  place, 
to  advert  to  a  question  which  had  cre- 
ated great  interest  in  the  Cape  Colony — 
the  separation  of  the  Eastern  Province. 
Towards  the  close  of  last  Session,  when 
it  was  impossible  to  have  any  discussion 
on  the  subject,  an  Act  for  responsible 
Government  at  the  Cape  was  sent  home. 
He,  however,  ventured  to  ask  a  Question 
with  regard  to  it ;  and  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in 
reply  stated  that  a  Bill  for  conferring 
responsible  Gt)vemment  on  the  Cape  had 
the  year  before  been  negatived  by  the 
Legislative  Council  by  a  majority  of  1, 
but  that  last  year  it  was  carried  by  a 

similar  majority,  the  fact  being  that  in  the 

Mr.  R.  N.  Fowhr 


interval  two  hon.  Members  who  had 
opposed  before  the  Bill,  after  consultation 
with  their  constituents,  and  finding  the 
preponderance  of  feeling  among  them  in 
favour  of  responsible  OSvemment,  voted 
for  it.  Such  was  the  answer  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  But  Gentlemen  having 
changed  their  views  on  the  subject  with- 
out announcing  the  fact  to  their  constitu- 
ents and  offering  themselves  for  re-elec- 
tion, had  voted  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
and  had  thereby  violated  the  trust  their 
constituents  had  reposed  in  them.  The 
result  had  been  that  a  very  violent  agi- 
tation had  sprung  up  in  the  Eastern 
Province  in  favour  of  separation  from 
the  Western  Province.  The  House  was 
aware  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  been 
anxious  that  the  Cape  Colonies  should 
be  united  into  one  federation ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  feeling  in  the  Eastern 
Province  had  grown  so  strong  in  favour 
of  separate  government  that  he  should 
only  oe  doing  his  duty  if,  without  giving 
any  opinion  of  his  own,  he  laid  their 
views  before  the  House.  The  Western 
Province  had  belonged  originally  to 
the  Dutch,  and  most  of  its  inhabitants 
preserved  their  old  manners  and  lan- 
guage; whereas  the  Eastern  Province 
had  been  originally  colonized  by  Eng- 
lishmen, who  were  attached  to  our  laws 
and  customs.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  that  party  politics  in  the 
colony  should  generally  turn  upon  the 
question  of  the  preponderance  of  either 
the  Eastern  or  the  Western  Provinces. 
He  might  state  as  regarded  the  Eastern 
Province  that  a  Petition  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  from  it  containing 
13,670  signatures.  The  number  of  re- 
gistered voters  in  the  district  was  13,365, 
and  it  had  been  very  much  signed  by 
them.  The  total  number  of  male  adults, 
white  and  coloured,  of  the  18  districts 
was  46,455 ;  of  this  number  it  had  been 
estimated  that  Natives  and  others  not 
qualified  to  vote  constituted  nearly 
30,000,  so  that  out  of  16,000  people 
qualified  to  vote  13,000  had  signed  this 
Petition,  which  showed  the  importance 
attached  by  that  Province  to  the  ques- 
tion. The  value  of  the  fixed  property 
of  the  Western  Province  was  nearly 
£9,000,000  and  about  £9,500,000  in 
the  Eastern.  From  1861  to  1872  the 
Customs  had  yielded  in  the  Western 
Province  £1,315,000,  and  in  the  Eastern 
£1,182,000 ;  the  imports  in  the  Western 
had  been  £9,802,000,  and  in  the  East- 
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ern  £12,000,000;  the  exports  had  been 
£5,500,000  in  the  Western  against 
£17,300,000  in  the  East.  The  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  Census  of  1870, 
was  346,000  in  the  Eastern  Province, 
against  236,300  in  the  Western  Province. 
But  in  the  face  of  these  facts  the  expen- 
diture upon  public  works  in  1870  had 
been  only  £291,000  in  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince, as  against  £343,000  in  the  West- 
em  Province,  although  the  public  Beve- 
nue  for  the  two  Provinces  was  £370,299 
and  £291,000  respectively.  Thus,  while 
there  was  an  excess  of  Bevenue  on  the 
side  of  the  Eastern  Province,  there  was 
an  excess  of  expenditure  as  regarded  the 
Western  Province.  With  regard  to  in- 
telligence there  were  25  newspapers 
having  32  weekly  issues  published  in 
the  former  Province,  and  only  7  news- 

Eapers  having  15  weekly  issues  pub- 
shed  in  the  latter.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  the  Eastern  Province 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  present  state 
and  believing  that  their  interests  were 
not  duly  represented  in  Capetown,  asked 
for  a  separate  Government.  They  com- 
plained that  the  Colonial  Parliament  was 
held  at  a  distance  ^om  their  Province, 
and  that  whereas  the  first  responsible 
Minister,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  his  pri- 
vate secretaiy,  the  Under  Colonial  Se- 
cretary, the  Attorney  General  and  his 
derk,  and  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  the  Trea- 
surer General,  the  Chief  Clerk  for  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  the  Chief  Clerk  for  Na- 
tive Affairs,  all  belonged  to  the  West- 
em  Province,  only  two  Members  of  the 
(Jovemment  —  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  the  Secretary  for  Native  Af- 
fairs— ^belonged  to  the  Eastern  Province. 
Hon.  Members  must  admit  that  this  was 
not  a  proper  representation  of  the  Efiist- 
em  Province  on  the  Government.  From 
these  facts  it  seemed  to  him  that  this 
was  a  question  for  the  people  of  the 
Province  themselves,  and  if  they  had  a 
well-grounded  cause  of  complaint  it  was 
well  that  the  attention  of  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  should  be  called  to  it.  He  had  to 
thank  the  Government  for  what  they 
had  already  done  for  South  AMca.  The 
course  adopted  in  regard  to  Basutoland 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  South 
AMca,  and  he  hoped  that  further  bene- 
ficial results  would  continue  to  flow 
from  it. 

Mb.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
in  reply,  said,  no  doubt  there  was  a 
great  advantage  in  having  to  deal  with 


such  an  amiable  critic  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler) ;  but  there 
was  also  some  disadvantage  in  dealing 
with  so  vague  a  Besolution  as  that  which 
he  had  brought  forward.  As  to  **  Algoa 
Bay,"  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  calling  atten- 
tion— [Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler  :  It  is  a  mis- 
print]—  he  might  remind  him  that 
there  was  such  a  place,  and  that  it  was 
going  on  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
"Delagoa"  was  750  miles  north  of 
"Alffoa  Bay,"  which  was  the  bay  of 
which  Port  Elizabeth,  in  the  Eastern 
Province  of  the  Cape  Colony,  was  the 
chief  town.  [Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler  inti- 
mated that  he  had  informed  his  hon. 
Friend  privately  of  the  mistake.]  He 
did  not  complain  of  the  mistake  on  his 
own  account,  but  that  the  House  mig^ht 
have  been  misled  by  the  non-alteration 
of  the  Resolution.  At  Delagoa  Bay 
there  was  a  long-pending  dispute  be- 
tween the  Portuguese  and  English  Go- 
vernments with  regard  to  a  portion 
of  the  territory  adjoining.  The  northern 
part  of  the  Bay  always  belonged  to 
Portugal,  and  had  been  so  re^i^ed  in 
various  Treaties ;  but  England  had  ob- 
tained a  certain  portion  of  the  territory 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  Bay,  which 
was  stated  to  have  been  ceded  to  Captain 
Owen  in  1823  by  the  Kings  of  Tembi 
and  Mapoota.  These  disputes  had  gone 
on  for  some  time;  there  was  no  very 
accurate  definition  of  the  territory,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  some  importance  upon 
several  accounts.  One  reason  was  the 
probable  importance  of  this  Bay  to  the 
future  development  of  Natal.  Then 
with  regard  to  what  might  possibly 
happen  in  relation  to  the  slave  trade, 
the  Gt)vemment  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  not  desirable  to  give  up  our  position 
of  advantage  to  put  an  end  to  that  trade 
— a  position  which  Lord  Palmerston 
was  always  so  anxious  to  maintain.  He 
believed  that  if  federation  were  carried 
out  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  South  AMca,  and  in  this  point 
of  view  also  Delagoa  Bay  would  be  of 
great  importance.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
alluded  to  the  possibility  of  Germany 
acquiring  possessions  on  that  coast.  He 
had  no  wish  to  say  anything  unMendly 
in  respect  to  that  J?ower ;  but,  consider- 
ing how  much  England  had  done  for 
the  country,  he  thought  we  should  view 
with  regret  the  establishment  of  any 
great  Power  in  that  part  of  the  world 
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whioli  might  tend  to  hinder  union  and 
consequent  progress.  But  it  had  been 
denied,  both  b j  the  Goyemment  of  Por- 
tugal and  that  of  Oermanj,  that  there 
was  any  intention  on  the  part  of  Por- 
tugal to  sell,  or  Germany  to  buy,  any 
portion  of  Ihe  territory,  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  Portuguese  Ooyemments  had 
referred  their  disputes  as  to  boundaries 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of 
the  French  Eepublic.  Our  case  was  now 
being  prepared  by  Dr.  Deane  under  the 
direction  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  how- 
ever much  we  might  desire  the  develop- 
ment of  South  Amca,  England  had  no 
desire  to  take  by  superior  S>rce  anything 
which  might  be  decided  to  belong  of 
right  to  o&er  people.  Then  as  to  Basuto 
Lfi^d — it  was  not  a  Crown  colony  of 
England;  but  in  November,  1871,  it 
was  specially  annexed  to  Cape  Colony 
by  an  Order  m  CouncU  confirming  a  local 
act  for  that  purpose.  Civilisation  had 
not  suffidenthr  advanced  to  justify  the 
application  of  all  Cape  laws  to  Basuto 
lisind ;  but  it  was  under  the  administra- 
tion of  an  able  resident  magistrate 
named  Griffith;  and,  as  regarded  the 
financial  condition,  there  was  in  May, 
1872,  a  balance  of  between  £4,000  and 
£5,000  in  the  local  exchequer  after  pay- 
ing the  whole  of  the  expenses,  which 
were  defrayed  by  a  hut  tax  readily 
paid.  There  were  nine  missionary  sta- 
tions, 38  out  stations,  and  upwards  of 
2,000  children  now  attending  day  schools ; 
the  Basutos  were  contented,  and  agricul- 
ture and  other  branches  of  industiy  were 
making  satisfactory  progress.  As  re- 
fi^arded  the  diamond  fields,  he  looked 
back  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  was  ready  to  take  his  full 
share  of  the  responsibility  of  their  an- 
nexation to  the  British  Empire.  It  was 
impossible  that  this  country  should  ever 
give  up  a  territory  of  that  kind,  and 
public  opinion  would  endorse  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  its  annexation. 
But  he  was  bound  to  say  that  objections 
with  respect  to  boundary  had  been  raised 
by  the  Free  State,  and  the  Papers  on 
that  subject  would  shortly  be  laid  on 
the  Table.  What  had  been  done  was 
this.  According  to  the  wish  of  the  people, 
instead  of  their  territory  bein^  annexed 
to  the  Cape  Colony,  an  adnunistrator, 
Mr.  Southey,  lately  Colonial  Secretary 
at  the  Cape,  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent stateonen  of  South  Africa,  had  been 

Mr.  XhatchbuU'Eufessm 


sent  to  administer  the  Government.  It 
was  intended  to  constitute  him  ''lieu- 
tenant Governor,"  and  under  his  admi- 
nistration he  hoped  the  colony  would 
enjoy  a  happy  and  prosperous  future. 
As  to  the  separation  of  the  two  Pro- 
vinces, no  doubt  the  subject  of  respon- 
sible Government  had  been  a  good  deal 
debated  at  the  Cape.  Some  years  ago 
Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  proposed  to  ap- 
proximate it  to  the  position  of  a  Crown 
colony ;  but  the  Parliament  of  the  Cape 
rejected  that  proposal.  There  remained, 
then,  as  the  only  alternative,  the  estab- 
lishment of  responsible  Gk)vemment.  A 
Bill  to  carry  out  this  system  had  been 
rejected  in  the  Upper  House  by  a  ma- 
jorily  of  1,  though  there  was  a  majority 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  in  the  Assembly. 
Two  hon.  Members  of  the  Upper  House 
who  had  formerly  voted  against  the 
measure  subsequently  changed  their  opi- 
nions ;  and,  accordingly,  when  the  Bill 
was  again  submitted  to  Ihe  House  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  1,  the  majoritv 
in  the  Assembly  having  increased.  A 
large  Petition  had  since  been  presented 
from  the  Eastern  Province  praying  that 
responsible  Government  might  not  be 
granted  without  the  separation  of  the 
two  Provinces.  It  was  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  out  of  a  Cabinet  of  five  Mem- 
bers, two  came  from  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince, both  of  whom  opposed  responsible 
Government,  so  that  the  Province  was 
not  inadequately  represented.  Moreover, 
an  analysis  of  the  Petition,  so  far  as 
Port  Elizabeth  was  concerned,  showed 
that  the  method  sometimes  adopted  at 
home  for  the  manufacture  of  Petitions 
had  not  improbably  been  imported  into 
the  colony.  Eight-ninths  of  the  sig^- 
tures,  moreover,  came  from  dismcts 
which  only  contained  one-third  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince. An  important  and  influential 
section  of  persons  in  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince had  pronounced  against  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  Provinces,  and  these 
gentlemen  maintained  that  public  opi- 
nion had  much  altered  there  on  this 
question.  They  had  formed  a  Frontier 
League,  and  took  for  their  motto— 
'' Frontier  Defence  and  Frontier  Trade, 
for  all  Equal  Justice,  and  an  United 
Colony,"  words  in  whidi  would  probably 
be  found  the  germ  of  the  future  prospe- 
rity of  the  country.  Thus,  pubHo  opi- 
nion was  by  no  means  unanimous  in  the 
Eastem  Province  in  favour  of  separa- 
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tion;  and  the  trutli  probably  was  that 
this  feeling  in  fayour  of  separation  ori- 
ginated in  JPort  Elizabeth  and  Graham's- 
town,  whioh  were  jealous  that  Cape- 
town should  be  the  seat  of  goyemment. 
No  doubt  the  distance  from  Capetown — : 
600  miles — ^was  ineonyenient ;  but  this 
would  fjiminifth  as  the  means  of  loco- 
motion improyed.  Edinburgh  was  400 
and  Inyemess  nearly  600  miles  from 
London ;  but  Scotland  did  not  ask  to  be 
separated  ^m  England.  Lord  Kim- 
berley,  in  a  despat^  just  sent  out  in 
answer  to  this  Petition,  said  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Gbyemment, 
a  fair  trial  should  be  made  of  the  new 
system  of  Qoyernmenti  especially  as  now 
for  the  first  time  the  Eastern  Members 
would  haye  to  deal  with  Ministers  re- 
sponsible to  the  Legislature  and  the 
constituencies.  If  the  Eastern  Proyince 
had  grieyances,  the  inhabitants  had  no 
right  to  assume  that  the  new  Goyem- 
ment would  be  deaf  to  them.  The 
Eastern  Members  would  be  able  to  make 
their  yoices  heard ;  and,  as  the  two  Pro^ 
yinces  were  pretiy  eyenly  balanced  as 
regards  represen^tion,  Uiere  was  no 
ground  for  expecting  that  the  Legisla- 
ture would  deal  imequally  between  Siemy 
or,  indeed,  that  any  question  was  likely 
to  arise  upon  which  Eastern  and  Western 
representatiyes  would  be,  as  such,  op- 
posed one  to  the  other.  As  to  the  com- 
parison between  their  case  and  that  of 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales  contained 
1 ,000,000  of  square  miles  before  Queens- 
land was  detached  from  her,  and  still 
contained  an  area  nearly  double  that  of 
the  whole  Cape  Colony,  whilst  the  dif- 
ference in  climate  and  products  between 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  jus- 
tified the  separation.  Under  all  the  cir- 
cimistances.  Her  Majesty  had  been  ad- 
yised  not  to  take  any  action  upon  this 
Petition ;  but  those  who  signed,  it  had 
been  informed  that  their  Petition  had 
been  graciously  receiyed.  As  a  last 
resort,  there  might,  perhaps,  hereafter 
be  a  Proyindal  Assembly,  subject  to  a 
general  Legislature ;  but  tbis  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  resorted  to  until  it  had  been 
proyed  that  the  existing  system  of  Go- 
yemment could  not  be  adyantageoualy 
carried  on.  Some  of  the  newspapers  here 
had  last  year  been  hoaxed  by  a  speech 
purpOTting  to  haye  been  ddiyered  by 
Sir  Henry  Barkly  at  the  opening  of  the 
liCgialature.  He  had  promised  in  last 
yefff's  debate  to  lay  upon  the  Table  the 


speech  actually  deliyered ;  but  the  matter 
had  been  deterred  until  more  complete 
Papers  could  be  presented  upon  this  and 
other  South  African  subjects  which  were 
now  in  preparation,  and  he  hoped  soon 
to  present  them. 

Mb.  EASTWICK  said,  he  was  glad 
the  affidrs  of  South  AMca  had  been 
broueht  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
and  nighly  appreciated  the  information 
giyen  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
especially  as  it  was  accompanied  by  a  new 
expression  of  opinion  on  his  part  of  the 
yalue  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
coimtry.  The  Under  Secretary  had 
anticipated  his  intention  to  refer  to  a 

Sromise  made  by  him  on  the  28th  of 
[ay  last,  that  he  would  lay  on  the  Table 
the  speech  of  the  Goyemor ;  but  he  still 
felt  bound  to  refer  generally  to  the  small 
amount  of  information  supplied  to  Mem- 
bers respecting  colonial  matters.  The 
information  in  the  Library  respecting 
Victoria  was  more  complete  than  that  as 
to  any  other  colony,  and  the.  Acts  and 
journals  of  the  Goyemment  there  were 
transmitted  with  much  regularity.  They 
had  a  record  of  the  Acts  of  the  Cape 
Legislature,  but  with  seyeral  gaps ;  the 
Canadian  journals  were  also  incomplete; 
and  respecting  Bermuda  there  was  a 
solitary  journal  for  the  year  1856.  It 
was  yery  hard  hon.  Members  should 
haye  to  go  all  oyer  London  for  in- 
formation which  should  be  accessible 
within  the  walls  of  the  House ;  and  he 
trusted,  when  the  new  building  in  Par- 
liament Street  was  finished,  the  library  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  supplemented  by  all 
Papers  relating  to  the  Colonies,  woidd 
be  open  to  hon.  Members.  The  most  im- 
portant point  connected  with  the  Cape 
Colony  was  the  proposed  confederation. 
It  was  impossible  to  continue  the  present 
order  of  things  without  running  con- 
tinual danger  of  collision,  as  might  be 
seen  from  a  mere  perusal  of  the  recent 
Acts.  Last  year  they  had  to  pass  an 
Act  to  authorise  the  Gt>yemor  of  Cape 
Town  to  make,  without  entering  into  a 
distinct  treaty  for  the  purpose,  a  bridge 
oyer  the  Orange  Biyer,  which  separated 
his  territory  ^m  the  Orange  Free  State. 
There  was  another  Act  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  criminals  from  the  Orange  Free 
State,  though  he  could  not  understand 
how  such  an  act  should  haye  become 
necessary;  because  the  extradition  of 
criminals  was  one  of  the  stipulations 
made  when  the  independence  of  that 
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State  was  granted  in  1854.  There  were 
other  cogent  reasons  in  favour  of  federa- 
tion; for  instance,  the  diamond  fields, 
which  last  year  returned  £376,000,  and 
which  would  attract  a  large  number  of 
Europeans,  especially  English,  to  a  State 
over  which  we  had  no  control  and  thus 
add  to  the  complications  abeady  existing, 
for  it  was  impossible  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  British  subjects  could  remain 
under  the  Government  of  the  Orange 
Free  State.  In  spite  of  what  had  been 
said  he  must  consider  the  question  of 
distance  from  Gape  Town  as  an  im- 
portant one  at  present,  considering  the 
defective  condition  of  communication. 
Many  Members  from  the  eastern  side 
did  not,  in  consequence  of  the  distance, 
go  down  to  Cape  Town ;  and  he  thought 
Siat  a  better  place  for  the  seat  of  Go- 
vernment misht  be  selected.  The  pro- 
fress  made  by  tiie  Cape  justified  the 
elief  that  it  might  one  day  become  a 
great  Empire,  stretching  as  far  as 
elagoa  Bay,  and  a  very  shott  time 
would  show  that  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  the  South  African  Kepublic  would 
be  compelled  to  confederate  with  us, 
because  they  were  shut  out  from  the  sea 
and  would  be  dependent  upon  us  for 
imports.  The  matter  was  virtually  in 
our  own  hands,  and  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  bringing  the  confederation  to  a 
conclusion. 

Mb.  KCNNAIED  said,  he  entirely 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  spoken,  and  complimented  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  on  the  pains 
he  had  taken  to  put  the  House  in  full 
possession  of  the  state  of  afiairs  at  the 
Cape.  He  was  glad  to  find  his  hon. 
Friend  had  adopted  a  sound  and  manly 
policy  in  his  treatment  of  colonial  ques- 
tions, and  trusted  he  would  continue  to 
be  guided  by  the  same  principles  in  the 
future.  He  believed  that  the  colonists 
would  be  oonviiiced  that  their  interests 
now  received  far  more  attention  than 
they  formerly  did  in  England. 

Mb.  white  complimented  theUnder 
Secretary  upon  his  disposition  to  do 
full  justice  to  our  colonists,  but  re- 
gretted he  could  not  agree  wiUi  his  esti- 
mate on  the  policy  of  the  Ghovemor  of 
the  Cape,  in  reference  to  the  diamond 
fields.  As  he  (Mr.  White)  read  Uie 
den>atches.  Sir  Henry  Barkly  was  only 
authorised  by  the  Home  Gk)vemment  to 
proclaim  and  annex  as  British  territory 
—but  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 


Cape  Parliament — ^that  portion  of  the 
diamond  fields  as  reaUy  belonged  to  the 
Oriqua  Chief  Waterboer.  The  Gtevemop 
had,  however,  also  seized  and  held  pos- 
session of  a  part  which  belonged  to  the 
Orange  Free  State ;  although  the  Cape 
Parliament^  had  refosed  its  assent  to  any 
annexation  whatever.  Surely,  the  per- 
sons best  able  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  annexation  were  the  nearest  neigh- 
bours of  the  territory  annexed,  and  yet 
they  had  by  their  represenlatives  put 
themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Governor. 

Mb.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
explained  that  the  Parliament  had,  on 
the  contrary,  last  year,  decided  in  favour 
of  annexation  by  a  lai^  majority,  upon 
which  the  country*  had  been  proclaimed 
British  territory ;  but  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Bill  this  year  to  cany  the 
annexation  into  effect,  some  delay  had 
been  occasioned  by  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  question  of  representation,  and 
the  Bill  had  been  wiuidrawn  imtil  the 
matter  in  dispute  had  been  settled: 
meanwhile,  the  wishes  of  the  diamond 
field  inhabitants  had  been  so  strongly 
expressed  in  favour  of  separate  ad- 
ministration, that  the  steps  had  been 
taken  to  which  he  had  already  alluded. 

Mb.  white  said,  that  explanation 
did  not  place  the  matter  on  a  much 
better  footing;  for  it  would  seem  that 
when  the  Cape  was  a  Crown  Colony  it 
was  favourable ;  but  when  it  became  a 
responsible  Government  it  was  adverse 
to  the  Governor's  policy  of  annexation. 
He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
little  Bepublic---Orange  Free  State — ^had 
been  very  hardly  treated  by  Sir  Henry 
Barkly.  In  1 854,  the  Orange  Free  State 
had  been  established  and  its  inhabitants 
released  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown.  Since  then,  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  independence  of  the  new 
State  were  never  interfered  with  by  the 
Cape  Government  till  the  diamonds  were 
discovered,  and  then  the  territory  north 
of  the  Orange  river  was  re-annexed  to 
the  British  Crown.  The  extension  of 
our  dominion  north  of  the  Orange  river 
was  adverse  to  the  sound  policy  recom- 
mended by  two  previous  Colonial  Mini- 
sters— the  late  Ix)rd  Taimton  and  the 
late  Duke  of  Newcastle.  To  interpose 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal 
Eepublic  between  British  territory  and 
the  savage  tribes  was,  he  held,  a  wise 
polioyi  as  it  had  of  late  years  exempted 
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the  British  taxpayers  from  hayinff  to 
disbursei  as  heretofore,  many  mimons 
for  periodically  recurring  Kafi&r  wars. 
He  entirely  concurred  in  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made  by  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Eastwick)  as  to  the  great  difficulty 
of  obtaining  precise  information  from 
the  Gbyemment  on  colonial  affairs.  For 
instance,  he  had  that  morning — in  re- 
ference to  this  discussion— consulted  the 
latest  and  best  known  official  authority, 
— ^namely,  the  Colonial  List  for  the  pre- 
sent year — and  he  was  astonished  to 
find  &at  by  its  map  the  boimdary  of 
British  Dominion  was  laid  down  at  only 
two  degrees  north  of  the  Bay  of  Natal, 
whilst  there  was  now  pendmg  in  Paris 
an  arbitration  between  us  and  Portugal 
whereby  we  claimed — and  he  thought, 
justly  claimed — as  British  territory  folly 
four  degrees  north  of  Natal  and  in- 
cluding the  greater  part  of  the  coast  of 
Delagoa  Bay. 

Sib  CHAELE8  ADDERLEY  said, 
that  when  not  long  ago  this  coimtry  en- 
deayoured  to  goyem  40  colonies  from 
England,  to  manage  all  their  minutest 
affairs,  and  defend  them  by  English 
troops,  the  House  was  obliged  from  time 
to  time  to  interest  itself  in  such  subjects 
as  the  present,  because  enormous  sums 
of  English  money  were  spent,  while  we 
ignored  the  capacity  of  the  colonies  for 
self-defence  ana  self-management.  The 
policy  which  we  then  pursued  injured 
the  colonies  eyen  more  than  ourselyes, 
because  it  weakened  and  demoralized 
them,  while  it  produced  numberless 
wars  and  disturbances  among  them.  He 
could  remember  the  time  when  this 
colony,  much  smaller  than  it  was  now, 
cost  this  country  £1,000,000  a  year  on 
account  of  Kaffir  wars.  Since  then,  their 
ordinary  expenses  had  been  relieyed  by 
English  taxpayers  by  more  than  £500,000 
a-year.  Becently  they  had  approached 
self-support.  He  wished  to  objbain  fuller 
information  from  the  Under  Secretary  as 
to  the  prospect  of  our  completely  getting 
rid  of  aU  mterference  with  the  internal 
administration  of  South  Africa.  The 
Under  Secretary  had  complained  of  the 
yagueness  of  the  terms  of  his  hon. 
Friend'sNotice;  but  the  Goyemment kept 
the  House  in  much  more  impenetrable 
darkness  with  regard  to  colonial  subjects 
in  general,  and  as  to  this  colony  in  par- 
ticular. He  should  like  to  know  why  the 
blue-book  told  us  nothing  imtil  nearly 
two  years  after  date?    The  latest  in- 
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formation  he  could  find  in  the  library  of 
the  House  of  Commons  with  respect 
to  this  most  important  colony,  now  in  a 
transitional  state,  was   dated  August, 
1871.     The  occurrences  of  1872  were 
not  as  yet  reported.     He  should  like  to 
know  how  far  English  troops  had  been 
withdrawn  from  South  Africa,  and  how 
far  the  expenses  of  the  troops  which 
were    still    there  were  repaid  by  the 
colony?      When    he   had   the  honour 
to  hold  the  office  which  his  hon.  Friend 
now  held,  it  was  arranged  by  Lord  Car- 
naryon  that,  as  responsible  ^yemment 
was  established  in  South  Africa,  that 
colony  should  gradually  take  upon  itself 
its  own  defence,  or  that  the  arrange- 
ment made  with  Australia  for  payment 
should  be  adopted.    As  to  the  subject 
of  Basutoland  they  had  yery  little  in- 
formation.   It  was  yery  desirable  that 
they  shoidd  be   fumi^ed   with  more 
information  as  to  the  terms  on  which  it 
had  been  annexed.    The  boundary  be- 
tween the  Orange  Settlement  and  the 
annexation   shomd  by  this  time  haye 
been  satis&ctorily  settled.      All  South 
African  goyemments  they  hoped  to  see 
merged  in  the  Gbyemment  of  tiie  Cape. 
When  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  said 
that  the  Goyemment  had  no  intention 
of  abandoning  any  territory  of  South 
Africa  he  wished  that  that  sentiment  had 
been  always  held.     He  had  stood  alone 
in  opposing  the    abandonment  of  the 
Orange  Eiyer.     It  had  cost  us  much  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  its  abandonment  was 
now  imiyersally  regretted.    The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Orange  Biyer  had  the  auda- 
city to  ask    us  —  now  they  wished  us 
to  take  them  back  to  federation  —  to 
pay  them  on  their  return  as  we  had 
on  their  leaying  us,  so  that  they  wished 
to  be  paid  both  ways.     With  regard  to 
federation  of  all  South  African  Goyem- 
ments, which  now  seemed  generally  de- 
sired, the  only  question  to  be  considered 
was  on  what  terms  this  federation  was 
to  be  established.    That,  howeyer,  was 
a  matter  for  the  colonists  themselyes  to 
determine,  and  not  the  British  Goyem- 
ment.   It  would  be,  he  thought,  most 
unwise  for  us  to  originate  or  dictate 
such  federation  upon  that  point.    We 
shoidd  hasten  the  time  as  much  as  pos- 
sible when  Natal  should  no  longer  be 
a  Crown  colony,  but  haye  constitutional 
goyemment  like  the  Cape.    All  would 
Sien  be  ready  for  federation;   but  it 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  colonists  them- 
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salyes,  whether  and  how  this  federation 
should  take  place,  and  it  would  be 
unwise  on  our  part  to  interfere  farther 
than  to  see  that  their  views*  and  ideas 
when  arriyed  at  were  fairly  carried  out. 
Sib  CHAELES  WINQFIELD  said, 
he  did  not  altogether  agree  in  the  view 
taken  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  White)  with  reference 
to  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  respect  to  TCaffirland  and  the 
diamond  fields,  or  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject of  confederation.  That  subject  had 
Deen  discussed  in  May  last,  and,  speak- 
ing generally,  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Members  who  took  part  in  the  debate, 
was  in  favour  of  confederation.  He  was 
not  afraid  that  the  confederation  of  the 
British  colonies  would  lead  to  any  op- 
pression of  the  native  popidation,  but  ne 
could  not  but  regard  with  some  appre- 
hension and  uneasiness  the  proposal  to 
bring  in  the  two  Dutch  Eepublics. 
Slavery  had  no  doubt  been  abolished  in 
Uie  Orange  State,  but  it  was  still  kept 
up  under  the  name  of  apprenticeship  in 
the  Transvaal  State,  and  from  thence 
murderous  expeditions  were  made  into 
the  native  territories  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  slaves,  and  parents  were 
butchered  in  order  that  their  children 
might  be  secured.  The  Orange  State, 
too,  made  it  a  condition  of  cutting  into 
the  confederation  that,  while  they  would 
leave  the  question  of  offensive  war  to  the 
general  Government,  they  shoidd  them- 
selves be  at  liberty  to  engage  in  what 
they  called  defensive  war  —  a  power 
which  he  feared  would  be  used  &r  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  the  native  popula- 
tion. He  thought  that  if  the  scheme  of 
confederation  was  to  be  carried  out,  those 
two  Dutch  Eepublics  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  confederation  until  they 
renounced  aU  right  to  enter  into  hostili- 
ties with  the  tnbes  in  the  neighbour- 
ing territories  without  the  consent  of  the 
federal  Government. 


DEPABTMENTAL  EXPENDITURE— 

PURCHASE    AND    SALE    OF    STOREa 

MOTION  FOR  ▲  SELBOT  OOMMITTEB. 

Mb.  holms,  in  moving  that — 

"  A  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  iiiq[aire 
and  report  upon  the  existing  prindplee  and 
practice  which  in  the  seyeral  Pnblic  Depart- 
ments and  Bodiea  regulate  the  purchase  and 
lale  of  materiala  and  storea," 

said,  that  economy  in  public  expen- 
Sir  Charlee  Adderley 


diture  was  to  be  secured  rather  by 
minute  investigation  than  by  general 
discussion.  The  difference  between  the 
two  methods  appeared  to  be  that  a  g^e- 
ral  discussion  and  the  declaration  that 
the  expenditure  was  too  great  and  ought 
to  be  reduced  was  like  a  physician  enter- 
ing a  sick  room  and  declaring  that  the 
patient  was  very  ill  and  ou^ht  to  get 
Better,  while  the  minute  inquiry  was  iBce 
a  physician  making  a  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  and  applying  a  distinct  remedy 
to  it.  That  what  he  might  call  disease 
and  disorder  existed  in  some  of  the 
public  Departments  all,  he  thought,  were 
agreed,  and  the  importance  of  investi- 
gating their  symptoms  would  appear 
from  the  expenditure  of  1872-3.  It  ap- 
peared by  &e  Estimates  for  that  year 
that  the  Departments  spent  upon  mili- 
tary and  other  stores  in  the  following 
manner  : — ^The  Navy  expended  over 
£2,000,000;  the  Army,  £8,600,000; 
upon  India,  £1,400,000 ;  for  workhouses, 
£2,000,000;  for  prisons  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  £625,000;  upon  the  police, 
£435,000  ;  the  Stationery  Office  expen- 
diture was  £376,000,  and  the  Post  Office 
£353,000,  making  in  round  numbers  the 
vast  sum  of  £10,800,000  spent  without 
any  concert  between  one  Department  or 
body  and  another.  They  each  acted  ac- 
cording to  their  own  free  will,  no  pre- 
concerted method  existing,  and  no  general 
rule  being  laid  down  for  their  g^dance. 
The  Treasury  was,  he  might  say,  the 
counting-house  of  the  nation,  and  from 
the  Treasury  rules  and  regulations  ought 
to  be  sent  forth  to  the  different  Depart- 
ments. The  House  of  Commons  was  the 
guardian  of  the  public  purse,  and  yet 
Qie  House  had  never  yet  issued  any  re- 
gulations upon  this  ail-important  sub- 
ject. The  result  was  that  in  place  of 
uniformity  being  the  rule  it  was  entirely 
the  exception.  The  House  would  agree 
with  him  that  there  oueht  to  be  some 
comprehensive  scheme  iot  buying  and 
selling  stores  in  the  great  Departments, 
and  his  object  in  moving  for  a  Committee 
was  that  some  uniform  system  might  be 
arrived  at  for  their  g^dance.  The 
Committee  could  take  evidence  from 
the  different  Departments,  and  would 
then  be  enabled  to  compare  the  various 
methods  of  buying  and  selling  which 
they  -  adopted.  The  Committee  could 
also  take  evidence  of  the  different  plans 
at  present  pursued  by  Belgium,  France, 
Austriai  Prussia,  andprobably  the  United 
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States,  from  most  of  which  he  believed 
information  would  be  found  readily 
available.  Nor  should  they  forget  to  take 
evidence  of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
different  public  companies  and  large 
commercial  firms  in  our  own  country — 
for  no  nation  was  so  much  accustomed  as 
our  own  to  make  purchases  upon  a  large 
scale.  Taking  what  was  good  from  S^ 
these  different  sources,  ana  eliminating 
what  was  evil,  the  Committee  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  founding  a  good  sound 
system,  at  once  simple  and  of  general 
application  to  all  our  Departments.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  that  such  a  Com- 
mittee had  been  asked  for  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  in  February,  1856,  the 
late  Mr.  Eicardo  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
making  of  contracts  for  the  supply  of 
public  Departments,  and  the  effect  the 
system  of  that  day  had  upon  the  public 
service.  That  Committee  sat  during  three 
Sessions,  but  owing,  tmfortunately,  to 
the  death  or  illness  of  some  of  its  Mem- 
bers, it  never  reported.  But  although 
the  country  did  not  have  the  advantage 
of  its  very  protracted  labours,  it  had  such 
an  influence  upon  some  of  our  great 
spending  Depcurtments  as  to  lead  to  a 
reduction  of  expenditure.  He  might  here 
say  that  in  seeking  the  appoinfinent  of 
this  Committee  he  had  no  preconceived 
idea  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  sys- 
tem for  the  country  to  adopt,  and  no 
sensible  man  with  our  present  limited 
information  on  the  subject  would  venture 
to  hold  any  very  strong  opinion  upon  it. 
The  duty  of  the  Committee  would  be  to 
enter  on  its  labours  in  a  philosophical 
spirit  seeking  to  obtain  information  m 
the  most  careful  and  impartial  manner, 
and  determining  how  to  apply  it  to  the 
several  Departments.  He  would  readily 
acknowledge  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment deserved  very  p;reat  credit 
for  what  they  had  done  m  the  past. 
He  was  wilHng  to  acknowledge  that 
they  had  endeavoured  to  make  in- 
quiries, and  had  followed  up  those  in- 
quiries in  a  very  marked  manner.  The 
Liocal  Government  Board,  the  War  Office, 
and  the  Admiralty  had  each  of  them  in- 
stituted these  inquiries ;  but  the  fact  that 
each  of  these  Departments  had  made 
these  inquiries  for  themselves  was  an 
argoment  for  a  general  inquiry  into  the 
different  methods  adopted  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stores,  whence  all  Departments 
could  al&e  gain  advantage.    To  give 


the  Committee  a  notion  of  how  very 
opposite  some  of  the  plans  adopted  by 
other  countries  were,  he  would  instance 
the  cases  of  Belgium  and  Prussia.  In 
Bel^um  everything  reqxiired  for  the 
public  was  purchased  by  public  tender. 
They  were  advertised  for  in  the  most 
pubHc  manner,  and  tenders  might  be  put 
^nto  the  box  within  an  hour  of  its  being 
opened.  The  examination  of  the  ten- 
ders was  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
reporters,  the  public,  and  the  contractors, 
and,  if  possible,  the  lowest  tender  was 
accepted  then  and  there,  security,  of 
course,  being  taken  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  contract.  The  goods  supplied  under 
these  contracts  to  the  Army  were  sup- 
plied direct  to  the  officers  requiring  them, 
these  officers  being  furnished  by  the  War 
Office  with  a  sample,  which  they  could  use 
as  a  test  of  quality.  If  the  aifecles  were 
rejected,  the  contractor  had  an  appeal  to 
a  Court  composed  of  officers  of  a  higher 
rank,  and  from  them  he  could  again 
appeal  to  a  tribunal  composed  of  three 
persons,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  by 
the  War  Minister,  and  the  other  two  by 
the  burgomaster.  The  Belgian  plan  was 
thus  simple  and  beneficial  to  the  public, 
and  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturer  and 
contractor.  In  Prussia,  again,  though  all 
the  power  was  vested  in  the  centrd  au- 
thority, purchases  were  made  to  a  laree 
extent  locally,  the  local  authorities  mak- 
ing the  purdiases  under  a  responsibility 
wMch  was  well  defined  and  insisted 
upon.  Already  some  very  valuable  in- 
formation had  of  late  years  been  gathered 
upon  these  points  by  our  public  Depart- 
ments. The  Report  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board,  for  instance,  with  re- 
ference to  the  metropolitan  workhouses, 
showed  that  the  want  of  preconcerted 
action  had  been  productive  of  consider- 
able mischief,  and  had  led  to  the  most 
extraordinary  variation  of  price  paid  by 
different  unions  for  the  same  articles. 
He  could  see  no  reason  why  the  work- 
houses should  not  combine  and  buy  for 
the  entire  body,  distributing  afterwards 
what  had  been  purchased,  instead  of 
asking  for  small  tenders  and  competing 
against  each  other,  as  if  they  had  rival 
interests  to  deal  with.  It  would  be  as  easy 
for  the  metropolitan  unions  to  purchase, 
for  instance,  coal,  and  divide  it  amon^ 
themselves,  as  it  was  for  the  Admiralty 
to  purchase  coal  for  the  Navy  and  dis- 
tribute it  amongst  the  different  stations 
and  ports.    Durmg  the  Crimean  War  the 
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War  Office  had  a  number  of  sub-spending 
departments.  They  were  brought  under 
one  head  in  1869.  The  Admiralty  had 
done  the  same,  and  both  had  laid  down 
rules  for  their  guidance,  and  if  the  two 
Departments  were  to  g^  a  little  further 
and  consider  the  best  mode  to  adopt  for 
the  purchase  of  stores,  the  result  could 
not  fail  to  be  a  great  public  advantage. 
The  system  of  limited  tender  which 
existed  in  the  different  Departments  at 
this  moment  he  could  not  but  regard  as 
very  mischievous.  As  in  ordinary  life, 
the  Government  Departmentsought  to  en- 
courage sellers  to  come  forward,  and  by 
advertising  openly  and  doing  away  with 
the  system  of  limited  tender  they  woidd, 
he  believed,  be  doing  much  to  encourage 
the  large  manufacturers  of  the  country 
to  come  forward  as  competitors.  He 
would  even  |^o  further.  He  thought 
that  in  advertising  for  tenders  the  quan- 
tity purchased  at  the  last  tender  and  the 
price  given  for  it  ought  to  be  stated, 
so  that  there  might  be  some  guide  for 
the  manufacturer.  Another  duty  of  the 
Committee  would  be  to  remove  some  of 
the  anomalies  that  existed  under  the 
present  system.  Why  should  they  have 
the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  adver- 
tising^ at  the  same  moment  for  the  same 
article,  as  if  they  were  competitors  ?  The 
nation  was  able  to  make  prompt  pay- 
ment and  was  a  large  buyer,  and  the 
public  ought  to  gain  the  full  advantage 
of  these  two  circumstances.  But  the 
anomalies  were  not  confined  merely  to 
the  purchase  of  materials,  but  extended 
also  to  the  sale  of  stores.  The  sale  of 
stores  was  carried  on  at  the  present  time 
without  any  attempt  at  regulation,  and, 
in  some  instances,  whHe  one  Departinent 
was  actually  selling  stores  of  a  certain 
kind,  another  Departinentwas  purchasing 
stores  of  exactiy  the  same  character  in  the 
open  market.  They  ought  undoubtedly 
to  have  a  system  of  exchange  of  stores, 
and  a  list  of  articles  to  be  disposed  of 
might  be  made  out  and  sent  round,  so 
that  one  Department  reqiiiring  such 
articles  might  obtain  them  from  another 
Department  having  them  to  spare.  The 
principle  had,  he  believed,  been  carried 
out  lately  in  the  case  of  some  timber  very 
Buccessfiilly,  and  he  coidd  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  adopted  in  relation 
to  aU  other  stores.  From  the  want  of 
preconcerted  action  they  found  the  War 
Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Board  of 
Works  purchasing  coals  each  on  its  own 
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account,  instead  of  as  one  great  firm, 
and  in  reference  to  this  matter  there 
arose  a  very  curious  anomaly  a  short 
time  since.  The  coal  contractor  who  had 
a  running  contract  with  the  War  Office 
went  and  said  that,  as  the  price  of  coals 
was  so  much  higher  than  when  he  had 
accepted  the  contract,  he  shoidd  be  glad 
to  receive  the  difference  in  price.  The 
War  Office  did  not  agree  to  this,  but 
they  generously  gave  him  the  half.  No 
sucn  application  was,  however,  made  to 
the  Adimralty.  He  was  not  now  making 
any  charge  against  the  War  Office,  but 
a  Httie  preconcerted  action  would  have 
probably  saved  the  taxpayers  a  con- 
siderable sum,  and  have  secured  more 
business-like  conduct.  Anomalies  also 
existed  with  regard  to  running  con- 
tracts which  required  alteration.  An- 
other point  to  which  the  Committee 
might,  he  thought,  well  turn  its  atten- 
tion was  to  the  question  of  arbitration. 
At  present  we  had  no  well-reg^ulated 
system  of  arbitration  throughout  our 
Departments,  and  he  believed  that  a 
well-defined  system  would  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  because  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  they  shoidd 
do  all  in  their  power  to  induce  the  best 
men  to  come  forward  and  serve  them. 
Arbitration,  it  was  true,  was  already 
partially  adopted  in  some  of  our  Depart- 
ments, but  tne  experience  of  eveiyday 
commercial  life  would  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee with  ample  materials  for  drawing 
up  a  good,  sound,  and  well-defined 
general  system.  A  system  of  this  kind 
would  also  give  the  House  a  grasp  and 
control  over  a  large  section  of  our  na- 
tional expenditure  such  as  it  had  never 
had  up  to  that  time.  It  would  also  be 
of  great  service  to  political  officials  going 
from  one  Department  to  another.  In- 
deed, the  absence  of  such  a  system  had 
at  least  an  indirect  influence  in  increasing 
our  expenditure.  A  political  official 
ffoine  from  one  Department  to  another 
found  a  system  in  the  one  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
other.  The  first  he  had  Drought  himself 
to  understand — ^perhaps  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent had  been  ite  author — and  the  pro- 
bability was  that  he  immediately  set  to 
work  to  reform  the  system  of  the  second 
Department  —  a  serious  consideration 
when  they  remembered  that  every  change 
involved  additional  expenditure.  He  had 
scarcely  done  more  than  touch  on  the 
question,  on  account  of  its  magnitude. 
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but  he  hoped  he  had  shown  enough  to 
prove  that  such  an  investigation  as  he 
asked  for  woidd  be  conducive  to  the 
public  interest.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  have  sound  and  wholesome  economy 
until    we    had    reformed    our   present 

system. 

Mb.  white  seconded  the  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That  '*  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  existmg  principles  and 
practice  wluch  in  the  several  Public  Depcuitments 
and  Bodies  regnilate  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
materials  and  stores," — {Mr,  Holms,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 

Proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Me.  GLADSTONE :  I  rise  to  say  in 
very  few  words  that  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  on  the  part  of  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  with  reference  to  the  Motion  of  my 
hon.  Friend,  and  justice  compels  me  to 
commence  by  acknowledging  that,  in 
our  opinion,  my  hon.  Friena  has  per- 
formed a  pubHc  service  in  bringing  the 
subject  before  the  House.  Wim  regard 
to  the  mere  question  of  form,  I  hope  my 
hon.  Friend  will  consent  to  withdraw  his 
Motion,  but  simply  on  the  ground  of 
form,  inasmuch  as  another  subject  of 
interest  is  likely  to  follow  this,  which 
could  not  be  brought  on  if  my  hon. 
Friend's  Kesolution  were  put  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Motion  that  you  do  now 
leave  the  Chair.  There  will,  however, 
be  no  dificidty  in  agreeing  to  it  when 
this  Motion  is  made  substantively,  with 
the  same  approval  on  the  part  of  the 
House  which  it  will  receive  from  the 
Government.  My  hon.  Friend  justly 
observes  that  there  is  a  great  deal  which 
might  be  said  on  this  question,  while  he 
had  only  lightly  touched  upon  it.  I 
think  my  hon.  Friend  in  so  doing  exer- 
cised a  sound  discretion,  because  it  is 
not  at  all  required  that  either  a  case  of 
corruption  or  of  negligence  should  be 
established  in  order  to  warrant  his 
Motion.  In  the  immense  magnitude  of 
the  expenditure,  and  in  the  ^eat  diffi- 
culty of  regulating  that  expenditure  pro- 
perly, my  hon.  Friend  has  an  ample 
warrant  for  what  he  has  done.  Neces- 
sarily an  argument  such  as  he  has  used 
assumed  a  somewhat  accusatory  colour. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  was  the  inten- 


tion of  my  hon.  Friend.    It  grew  natu- 
rally out  of  the  statements  necessary  to 
justify  this  inquiry.     My  hon.  Friend  is 
aware  that  in  one  great  Department  of 
the  State  considerable  efifbrts  have  been 
made  of  late  years  by  my  hon.  Friend 
near  me  (Mr.  Baxter),  now  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  those  with  whom  he 
served  at  the  Admiralty,  towards  bring- 
ing the  system  to  the  best  state  of  which 
it    is  susceptible.    Upon  one  point,  I 
think,  my  hon.  Friend  was  not  quite 
folly  informed — namely,  as  to  the  ma- 
chinery of   Qt)vemment   applicable   to 
this  question.    I  will  mention  it  without 
scruple,  because  what  I  have  to  say  tends 
to  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the 
case  he  has  made  out.    He  appears  to 
be  under  the  impression  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  g^dance  and 
conduct  of  the  Departments  with  respect 
to  the  making  of  contracts  for  the  supply 
of  the  public  service.    "Well,  there  are 
certain  Departments  of  the  State,  and 
not  unimportant  I)epartments,  in  regard 
to  which  undoubtedly  the  control  of  the 
Treasury  is  sole  and  paramount,   and 
there,  I  apprehend,  it  would  be  within 
the  power  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  those 
regulations.     But  still  tiiere  are  cases 
wmch  are  not  of  primary  but  secondary 
importance.  The  two  great  spending  and 
contracting  Departments  are  the  War 
Office  and  the  Admiralty ;  and  I  appre- 
hend, with  regard  to  those  two  Depart- 
ments, it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the 
Treasury,  by  any  authority  of  its  own, 
to  make  regulations  which  would  bind 
the  representatives  either  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  or  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  make  contracts  for  the  public  ser- 
vice.    My  hon.  Friend  will  see  that,  if  I 
am  right  in  this — and  I  do  not  entertain 
any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  what  I 
say — that  is  an  additional  reason  for 
appointing  a  Committee  of  this  kind ; 
because  the  question  will  arise — and  it 
is  not  a  very  easy  question,  and  one 
which  will  deserve  care^  examination — 
to  what  degree  it   may  be  possible  to 
establish  some   imity  of   control  with 
regard  to  the  regulations  for  making 
contracts.    This  is  a  question  of  very 
great  difficulty,  in  which  the  Executive 
will  cordially  welcome  any  aid  it  may 
receive   from  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Departments  of  the  Executive  for 
the  most  part,  and  the  great  Depart* 
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ments  in  particular,  have  really  sufficient 
difficulty — suchistheload  of  tkeir  engage- 
ments— ^in  getting  through  their  work  as 
it  comes  up  from  day  to  day,  without 
reconsidering  to  that  extent  which  I  fiilly 
feel  would  be  desirable  their  general 
position  and  the  general  rules  ^plicable 
to  the  transaction  of  work.    It  is  emi- 
nently within  the  constitutional  functions 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  this  sort 
of   general   review    and    consideration 
should  be  undertaken  either  by  it,  or  by 
its   most  appropriate  organ — a    Select 
Committee.    Having  said  this,  there  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  travel  over  the 
same  ground  as  my  hon.  Friend.    From 
us   he  will   receive   the   most  cordial 
assistance  and  co-operation.    The  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  the  system  of  large 
supplies  for  the  public  service  can  never 
be  altogether  got  over.  You  nevercan  find 
in  regcud  to  the  public  service  a  perfect 
substitute  for  thiEit  vigilant,  that  ever- 
living  sense  of  self-interest  which  applies 
to  private  concerns ;  but  the  question  is, 
how  near  can  we  get  to  the  provision  of 
an  efficient  substitute,  and  my  belief  is 
that  my  hon.  Friend  will  render  us  a 
very  important  assistance  in  the  solution 
of  a  problem  of  great  difficulty.  I  under- 
take to  say  this  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment; first,  because  I  can  say  it 
without  in  the  least  degree  appearing  as 
a  party  in  the  case,  inasmuch  as  no  hon. 
Member  of  the  Government  is  less  im- 
mediately in  contact  with  this  subject 
than  myself;  and  also  because  it  is  a 
matter  which  does  not  concern  alone  any 
one  public  Department,  but  embraces  so 
many,   all   oi  whom   have  a  common 
interest  in  lending  their  co-operation  to 
my  hon.  Friend. 

Mb.  a.  BEOWN  said,  he  was  glad 
the  Committee  was  to  be  appointed,  be- 
cause he  was  convinced  it  would  do  some 
real  good  in  the  matter  of  contracts.  It 
should  have  two  objects  steadily  in  view 
— ^that  the  contracts  should  be  so  drawn 
as  to  protect  the  public,  and  on  the  other 
handto  do  justice  to  thecontractor.  Many 
of  these  contracts  were  so  vexatiously 
framed  that  it  was  believed  the  best  men 
in  particular  trades  were  prevented  from 
sending  in  tenders.  The  supply  of  fuel 
used  in  that  House  and  in  other  GK)vem- 
ment  buildings  would  naturally  come 
under  one  form  of  contract.  Valuable 
evidence  might  be  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mittee from  the  Midland  and  other  rail- 
way companies  which  had  store  depart- 1 
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ments  and  used  large  amounte  of  stores, 
as  to  the  best  form  of  contracts,  &c.  He 
anticipated  much  benefit  from  thelabours 
of  the  Committee. 

Me.  WHITWELL  beUeved  that  the 
House  would  receive  the  appointment  of 
this  Committee  with  unquestioned  satis- 
faction, which  would  be  equally  shared 
by  those  contractors  who  supplied  the 
large  buying  Departmente.  What  was 
wanted  in  the  interests  of  economy  was 
the  establishment  of  a  systen  of  co- 
operative buying  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  plan  of  having  '^  select 
lists  "  in  contracts  was  a  grievous  evil. 
Another  point  was  that  the  Inspector  of 
Contracts  should  never  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  contractor.  If  these 
and  other  improvements  were  introduced 
great  advantage  was  likely  to  arise  to 
the  service.  He  had  no  doubt  tibat  the 
labours  of  the  Committee  would  effect  a 
great  reform  in  the  present  contract 
system. 

Mb.  Aldebican  LITSK  said,  it  was 
thought  by  some  a  profitable  thing  to 
get  a  Government  contract,  but  as  a 
rule  the  GK>vemment  did  not  pay  too 
much  in  buying.    A  great  many  were  of 
a  different  opinion,  but  he  asserted  that 
as  far  as  his  experience  went  on  the 
subject,  the  GK>vemment  bought  very 
well.    He  had  known  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Baxter),  when  at  the  Admiralty, 
buy  to  as  much  advantage  as  anvone 
else   was   able  to   do.      It   had    oeen 
pointed  out  by  the  Eetum  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  contracts  for 
the  metropolitan  workhouses,  that  one 
contract  for  tea  was  at  1#.  2d.  per  pound, 
and  another  at  2$,   It  all  depended  upon 
the   quality.    You  could  go  into  the 
market  and  buy  tea  for  9d.  per  pound, 
and  there  was  plenty  to  be  had  for 
2»,  6d.    The  price  of  sugar,  tea,  or  any 
other  article  was,  ther^ore,  no  certain 
criterion  of  quality.    In  most  instances 
the  Gk)vemment  exercised  great  judg- 
ment in  making  their  purchases,  and  he 
wished  to  give  them  credit  for  this.    In- 
deed, many  persons  who  entered  into  con- 
tracts witn  the  GK)vemment  found  that 
they  made  exceedingly  little  by  their 
bargains,  and,  indeed,  people  with  a 
laree  business,  as  a  rule,  would  not  be 
bothered   with  Gh)V6mm^it   contracts. 
There  were  so  many  tests  and  examina- 
tions ;  and,  besides,  perhaps  they  could 
not  get  their  money  when  thev  wanted 
it    Another  difficulty  arose  from  the 
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fact  that  indiyidoals  who  were  thoronghlj 
competent  to  make  purchases  could  ob- 
tain higher  salaries  firom  priyate  firms 
than  were  given  in  public  Departments. 
A^n,  it  ought  always  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  private  firms  learnt  to  buy 
goods  because  they  had  afterwards  to 
sell  them.  In  like  manner,  if  gentlemen 
in  the  Ooremment  ofiioes  haid  to  seU 
their  goods  as  well  as  buy  them,  they 
would  soon  learn  how  to  purchase  in 
the  best  market. 

General  Sib  GEOEQE  BALFOUR 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Holms)  had  referred  to  the  inquiry 
over  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to 
preside.  He  felt  assured  that  the  result 
of  the  labours  of  the  Oommittee  just 
moved  for  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
public ;  though  he  could  not  altogether 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
as  to  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
therefrom  to  the  public  service :  for  it 
was  so  essential  to  nave  supplies  of  stores 
at  a  short  warning,  that  prompt  measures 
must  be  taken  to  procure  them,  or  else 
we  must  lay  in  a  large  stock  of  stores,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
Now,  of  all  evils  in  a  public  Depa^ment 
the  greatest  was  having  a  large  stock  of 
stores  in  hand,  and  therefore  he  would 
caution  the  House  not  to  expect  too  much 
from  the  coming  inquiry.  Nevertheless 
he  thought  the  information  which  the 
Oommittee  would  obtain  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  good  results.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  had  alluded  to  the 
method  adopted  by  continental  nations 
in  laying  in  supplies  of  stores ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  their  stores 
were  of  a  different  description  from  ours, 
and  were  not  subjected  to  the  same 
severe  test.  The  strict  inspection  of 
stores  purchased  for  our  pubhc  Depart- 
ments deterred  many  contractors  from 
sending  in  tenders ;  for  the  Inspector  was 
exposed  to  the  most  severe  reprehension 
and  loss  if  the  slightest  defect  was  dis- 
covered in  any  of  the  articles  delivered. 
It  should  also  not  be  forgotten  that 
many  articles  required,  eepeoaUy  in  the 
War  Department,  were  different  in 
pattern  m>m  those  in  common  use,  and 
therefore  required  to  be  fabricated  ex- 
pressly, and  would  be  a  dead  loss  if 
rojeoted*  He  might  here  mention  that 
the  hon.  Membcor  for  Hackney  was 
wrong  in  siroposing  that  the  War  De- 
parUwmt  and  tJie  Admiralty  did  act 


act  togetherin  purchasing  certain  articles; 
for  instance,  groceries,  salt  meat,  rope, 
and  other  articles,  were  obtained  by  the 
War  Department  from  the  Naval  stores ; 
while  the  Admiralty  was  supplied  by  the 
War  Office  with  ordnance,  projectiles, 
and  ammunition.  In  expressing  his  satis- 
faction at  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
having  so  readily  assented  to  the  Motion, 
he  wished  to  express  his  conviction  that 
whatever  mistakes  miffht  have  been 
made,  it  would  be  found  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bipon  (Sir 
Henry  Storks),  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
had  given  great  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  had  carefuUv  watched  over  the 
interests  of  the  public  service,  in  every- 
thing relating  to  contracts  and  the  pur- 
chase of  stores.  In  conclusion,  he  said  he 
was  sure  his  Tight  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Eipon  would  willingly  testify  that 
the  War  Department  owed  much  to  the 
services  of  Mr.  Thomas  Howell,  who  for 
17  years  had  acted  as  Director  of  Con- 
tracts, and  who  was  a  most  excellent  and 
conscientious  public  servant. 

Mb.  BAXTER  wished  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  because  what  had  been  said  by 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Holms)  might  possibly  confirm  a 
misapprehension  which  existed  in  the 
public  mind  on  tho  subject  of  arbitra- 
tion. It  was  supposed  that  when  a  con- 
tractor sent  in  goods  to  the  Admiralty  or 
the  War  Office  he  was  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  judgment  of  the  Inspector, 
from  which  ^ere  was  no  appeal  what- 
ever. This  was  formerly  the  case,  he 
regretted  to  say.  The  consequence 
which  was  found  to  be  produced  was, 
that  many  men  of  the  highest  positions 
would  not  submit  to  the  judgment  of  an 
official  who  was  probably  in  the  receipt 
of  a  very  small  salary,  whose  decision 
could  not  be  appealed  against,  and  who 
in  some  instances  had  no  special  qualifi- 
cation for  jud^g  between  one  article 
and  another.  Many  years  ago  a  change 
was  made  at  the  War  Office,  and  he  had 
not  been  at  the  Admiralty  more  than  a 
xmmth  or  two  when  he  mentioned  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  the  fact  that 
the  practice  at  the  War  Office  had  been 
altered,  and  said  he  thought  it  indis- 
pensable that  there  should  be  an  appeal 
mmi  the  decision  of  an  Inspector  of 
Contracts  direct  to  the  Financial  Secre- 
tary.   His  adviee  had  been  adopted,  and 
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now  whenever  a  contractor  felt  Umself 
aggrieved  and  thought  his  tender  ought 
to  have  been  accepted,  all  he  had.  to  do 
was  to  write  to  the  Ffaiandal  Secretary, 
who  would  at  once  direct  that  an  officer 
shoidd  be  appointed  to  judge  between 
the  contractor  and  the  Department. 
There  were  now  no  complaints,  and  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood  among  the 
mercantile  classes  who  were  likely  to 
send  tenders  to  the  Admiralty  that  there 
was  an  appeal  against  the  decision  of 
Inspectors. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
THE   SCARCITY  OF  COAL. 

MOTION  FOB  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  rose  to  move  that — 

"  A  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  present  deamess  and 
scarcity  oi  Coal,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
House." 

The  hon.  Member  stated  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  trouble  the  House 
at  any  great  length,  as  he  imderstood 
the  Government  would  assent  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee.  In  pro- 
posing this  Motion  he  begged  to  say 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  establish  any 
theory  of  his  own,  or  to  induce  the  House 
to  interfere  with  the  general  course  of 
business  in  this  country.  He  had  no 
foregone  conclusion  on  the  matter,  and 
all  he  was  amdous  for  was  that  coal  con- 
sumers should  have  on  record  evidence 
of  an  undoubted  character  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  present  deamess  and  scar- 
city of  coal,  in  order  that  we  might  in 
future  guard  against  them,  if  it  were 
possible.  The  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion it  was  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate, 
seeing  that  coal  was  the  source  of  the 
motive  power  of  our  national  industries, 
and  therefore  as  a  necessary  stood  next 
to  food.  No  doubt  the  excessive  dear- 
ness  of  fuel  was  now  inflicting  great 
hardships  and  privations  upon  tens  of 
thousands  of  poor  people,  but  it  was  in 
reference  to  the  employment  of  our  peo- 
ple that  this  question  was  of  greater  im- 
portance than  it  was  as  a  question  affect- 
ing their  comfort.  Some  of  us  experienced 
a  rude  shock  when  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong, basinj^  his  calculations  on  the 
present  ratio  m  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  our  coal,  concluded  that  our  ooal 
pite  would  be  exhausted  in  110  years; 
and,  although  many  of  us  miffht  desire 
to  live  as  long  as  we  could,  few  would 
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desire  to  live  within  20  or  30  years  of 
that  exhaustion,  for  nothing  more  disas- 
trous could  be  contemplated.    Even  if  we 
might  be  hopeful  that  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong had  taken  too  desponding  a  view 
of  our  coal  supply,  and  of  what  could  be 
done  by  economizing  and  utilizing  our 
resources,  he  was  quite  right  in  esti- 
mating two  years  ago  the  increased  cost 
to  the  country  of  the  consumption  of  coal 
at  £44,000,000  per  annum.    That  was 
considerably  under  the  mark;  andhe(Mr. 
Mundella)  had  heard  the  increased  cost 
estimated  at  as  high  a  figure  as  the  total 
amount  of  the  tuation  of  the  country. 
A  vast  proportion  of  this  increase  was 
undoubtedly  paid  by  the  foreign  con- 
sumer, in  the  higher  prices  of  iron,  rails, 
steel,  and  manufactured  goods  of  every 
description ;  but  a  larse  proportion  was 
also  paid  by  the  people  of  tnis  country, 
and  that  was  already  producing  disais- 
trous  resulte  to  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, for  mills  were  bein^  stopped  and 
labour  disorganized,  and  he  had  been 
told  of  one  place  in  Lancashire  where 
the  wages  paid  were  £1,000  a  day  less 
than  they  would  be  but  for  the  deamess 
of  coal.    Therefore  if  ito  price  were  main- 
tained, the  most  disastrous  results  must 
ensue.    A  large  proportion  of  the  ap- 
parent loss  to  the  country  went  into  the 
pockete  of  the  coal-  owners,  but  they  were 
a  very  small  class  of  the  community,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  was  suffering 
from  the  cause  of  their  prosperity.  There 
was  growing  up  in  the  country  a  strong 
feeling  that  measures  ought  to  be  taken 
by  the  Government  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
He  did  not  expect  the  Gk)vemment  could 
or  would  interfere  with  the  ordinary  laws 
of  supply  and  demand ;  but  he  believed 
a  sound  public  opinion  could  do  much  to 
put  an  end  to  the  existing  stete  of  things. 
The  very  Notice  of  this  Motion  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  coal-owners,  the 
miners,  and  consumers  throughout  the 
country  to  this  question,  and  it  had  be- 
ffun  to  operate  in  the  direction  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  price  and  an  increase  of 
the  supply.   Since  he  had  put  the  Notice 
on  the  I^aper,  indignation  meetings  had 
been  held  in  many  parte  of  the  country, 
and  in  many  districto,  particularly  near 
Sheffield,  a  feeling  was  manifested  in 
favour  of  the  entm  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  ooal.    Before  anythinff  was 
done  in  that  direction,  it  was  weU  that 
public  opinion  should  be  well  informed 
as  to  the  real  fisots  of  the  case;  and, 
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amongst  other  reasons,  it  was  in  order 
that  an  intelligent  pubHo  opinion  might 
be  created,  that  he  moyed  for  a  Com- 
mittee. He  had  received  numerous  let- 
ters, some  of  them  from  men  of  very 
high  intelligence,  suggesting  that  the 
Gbvemment  should  assume  the  control 
of  the  undeveloped  mines  of  the  country. 
It  was  veiT  important,  however,  that 
before  dealmg  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, or  what  were  believed  to  be  the 
rights  of  property,  they  should  have  the 
requisite  information  on  the  subject. 
Various  causes  had  been  assigned  for 
the  present  deamess  and  scarcity  of  coal. 
Sir  William  Armstrong  said  the  demand 
had  overtaken  the  supply,  and  that  a  very 
small  increase  in  labour  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  would  enable  the  coal-owners 
to  meet  the  demand.  He  did  not  wish 
to  dispute  that,  nor  did  he  wish  to  estab- 
lish any  theory  of  his  own,  but  he  quite 
concurred  in  the  statement  that  the  coal- 
owners  had  long  been  aware  that  the 
limitation  of  quantity  was  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  raising  prices,  and  that 
what  they  had  never  been  able  to  do  by 
their  own  action — namely,  to  maintain 
a  restricted  production — had  been  done 
for  them  by  their  workmen.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Admiralty, 
in  a  speech  at  Beading  a  few  months 
a^  which  created  some  sensation,  at- 
tributed the  present  deamess  of  coal  to  a 
combination  of  the  coal-owners.  The  coal- 
owners  very  indignantly  repudiated  that 
statement,  and  he  (Mr.  Mundella)  could 
not  say  from  any  evidence  that  had  come 
before  him  that  there  had  been  anything 
like  a  coal  rig,  or  combination  of  coal- 
owners,  and  even  if  he  had  such  evidence 
he  would  not  state  it  in  view  of  an  in- 
quiry by  a  Committee.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  the  coal-owners  were  willing 
parties  to  the  present  diminished  pro- 
duction, and  that  they  had  no  objection 
to  pocket  the  enormous  prices  that  were 
bemg  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
coal-owner  assigned  the  present  state  of 
afiOEurs  to  the  iSeness  and  profligacy  of 
the  workmen ;  and  if  that  were  so,  it  was 
the  first  time  in  modem  experience  that 
the  idleness  and  profligacy  of  workmen 
had  been  turned  to  so  good  an  account 
by  their  employers.  But  if  there  were 
any  truth  in  this  assertion  of  the  coal- 
owners,  it  was  exceedingly  deplorable. 
As  an  advocate  of  the  rights  of  associa- 
tion, he  felt  it  his  duty  to  denounce  in 
the  strongest  manner  any  attempt  on  the 


part  of  workmen  either  to  shirk  their 
work  or  to  combine  together  to  restrict 
production,  and  diminish  the  stocks 
which  could  be  raised  by  their  employers ; 
and  it  was  therefore  in  the  highest  de- 
gree desirable  that  a  Conmiittee  of  this 
House  should  ascertain  whether  there 
was  really  any  foundation  for  such  a 
statement,  and  that  the  working  class 
should  bring  their  opinion  to  bear  upon 
that  small  portion  of  their  own  class  to 
induce  them  to  conduct  themselves  with 
propriety  and  industry.  He  was  glad 
to  see  that  this  week  working  men  them- 
selves were  bringing  their  influence  to 
bear  upon  their  feUow-workmen,  and 
that  the  Clav  Cross  colliers — a  numerous 
body  in  Derbyshire — ^had  met  and  passed 
a  resolution  pledging  themselves,  seeing 
the  serious  state  of  things  that  resulted 
from  the  scarcity  of  coal,  to  attend  work 
regularly ;  and  the  speakers  denounced 
those  who,  by  neglecting  their  employ- 
ment, were  doing  so  much  harm  to  the 
country  at  large.  The  evils  of  combi- 
nation were  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
intelligent  public  opinion,  and  the  true 
way  of  makmg  the  working  men  tempe- 
rate, thrifby,  and  industrious,  was  to 
bring  to  bear  on  them  the  influence  of 
their  own  class.  But  the  men  repudiate 
the  assertion  .that  they  were  thriftless 
and  idle ;  and  there  was  certainly  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  He  had  before  him  figures 
for  the  correctness  of  which  he  could 
vouch.  They  were  a  statement  of  the 
output  of  coed  from  a  mine  in  which  he 
was  interested,  and  they  had  been 
worked  out  by  the  manager  himself. 
From  that  statement  it  appeared  that 
coals  which  a  year  and  a-half  ago  in  the 
South- West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  were 
sold  at  the  pit's  mouth  at  from  6s.  to  8«. 
per  ton,  and  in  London  from  ISs,  to  20«. 
per  ton — ^the  wages  paid  for  imder  and 
above  ground  l^our  being  2«.  6id,  per 
ton — last  week  were  sold  at  the  pit's 
mouth  at  from  18«.  to  20«.  per  ton,  the 
difference  being  12«.  to  14#. ;  and  in 
London,  after  paying  Bs,  per  ton  as  the 
cost  of  transit,  mey  were  sold  at  from 
45s,  to  50s.  per  ton,  and  to  poor  people, 
who  purchase  in  small  quantities,  at  60s. 
And  what  had  been  the  miners'  wages  ? 
He  could  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this 
statement  also.  The  wages  in  the  very 
same  mine  paid  last  week  had  been 
Ss.  2^.  per  ton,  as  against  2s.  6^d.  a 
year  and  a-half  ago.    There  appeared 
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to  be  an  impresfflon  in  the  country  tliat 
the  strike  in  South  Wales  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  increased  price  of 
coal ;  but  there  never  was  a  greater  mis- 
take.    He  was  assured  on  aU  hands  that 
the  strike  had  rather  increased  the  supply 
of  house  and  steam  coal  than  decreased 
it.    The  men  who  had  been  engaged  in 
raising  coal  for  the  production  of  iron 
had  gone  into  the  house  and  steam  coal 
mines,  and  there  had  thus  been  a  larger 
supply  of  those  descriptions  of  coal  in 
South  Wales  than   before    the    strike 
began.    It  might  be  asked  how  such  an 
inquiry  as  he  proposed  could  affect  the 
price  or  supply  of  this  important  com- 
modity?   He  did    not    expect,    as  the 
result  of  the  Committee's  labours,  any 
legislation  interfering  with  the  trade; 
but  he  did  expect  that  some  light  would 
be  thrown  on  the  whole  question  which 
would  show  the  public  how  the  present 
state  of  affairs  had  come  about.    Last 
week  the  coal  proprietors  of  South  York- 
shire had  a  meetmg  and  denounced  the 
middle-men,  who  they  said  were  pocket- 
ing more  than  20«.  per  ton  on  the  coal 
sold  in  London.    Ij  there  was  such  a 
monopoly  in  this   great  metropolis,  it 
was  quite  time  it  should  be  exposed  and 
means  taken  to  remedy  it.     The  notice 
of  the  Committee  had  already  operated 
in  reducing  the  price,  and  he  believed 
it  would  also  operate  in  increasing  the 
supply.    While  the  various  parties  in- 
terested in  the  matter  were  reproaching 
each  other,  they  might  be  satisfied  that 
the  result  of  their  mutual  quarrels  would 
be  to  benefit  the  public,  and  the  proba- 
bility was  that  they  would  have  the 
price  of  this  most  important  part  of  their 
national  industry,  emplojrment,  and  com- 
fort materially  reduced.    He  begged  to 
move  the  appointment  of  the  Conmiittee. 
Mb.  UDJDELL  said,  he  rose  to  second 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  and  to 
express  his  satisfaction  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  thought  fit  to  accede  to  this 
inquiry.     He  supported  the  Motion,  not 
because  he  believed  it  would  be  produc- 
tive of  any  good.    He  did  not  believe  it 
would  teach  practical  men — ^persons  con- 
versant with  trade  generally — anything 
that  they  did  not  know  at  present ;  but 
he  thought  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
remove  a  considerable  amount  of  misap- 
prehension which  prevailed  in  t^e  pabUc 
mind  on  this  subject.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  had  detected  traces  of 
error  and  misapprehension  in  the  state- 
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ment  of  his  hon.  Friend  opposite ;  and 
if  errors  and  misapprehensions  existed, 
a  Committee  was  an  excellent  place  to 
dispel  them.    It  was  upon  that  ground 
desirable  that  an  inquiry  should  be  in- 
stituted.   He  would  illustrate  what  he 
meant  by  a  reference  to  another  matter, 
which   had   occupied   public   attention 
rather  extensively.    He  saw  or  heard 
that  somebody  recently  described  a  Boyal 
Commission  as  a  Commission  whose  ob- 
ject was — "to  lower  the  price  of  horses 
from  national  considerations."    Now  he 
did  not  believe  it  was  in  the  power  of  a 
Eoyal  Commission  or  of  a  Committee  of 
this  House  to  lower  the  price  either  of 
horses  or  coal,  even  from  national  con- 
siderations.    It  was  not  in  the  power 
of  Parliament  to   alter  the  inexorable 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  there- 
fore he  was  afraid  that  they  would  not 
do  much  to  lower  the  price  of  coal  by 
Hie  researches  of  this  Committee,  but 
though  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Par- 
liament to  reduce  the  price  of  favourite 
articles    of  consumption,  he   must  re- 
mind the  House  it  was  in  their  power 
to  enhance  the  price  of  such  ariides. 
It  had  often  been   done   before,   and 
he  had  no  great  confidence  that  it  miffht 
not  happen  again.      Every  time  mat 
this  House  interfered    with  labour   it 
had  that  tendency.    He  had  often  seen 
attempts  made  in  this  House  to  interfere 
very  materially  with  labour,  and  he  had 
little  doubt  that  labour  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  present  price  of  ooaL 
The  whole  history  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  the  coal  trade  might  be 
briefiy  described.    Coal  was  the  &rst  ne- 
oesaify  in  manufecturing  indiiBtry,  and 
they  had  seen  the  industry  of  this  coun- 
try expanded  in  what  he  might  almost 
call  a  supernatural  degree.  The  demand 
for  that  first  necessity  had  consequently 
overtaken  the  supply,  and  when  that 
took  place  it  was  impossible  to  tell  to 
what  a  pitch  prices  might  reach,  be- 
cause   every    accidental    circumstance 
might  tend  to  increase  them.  Then  their 
Mends  the  workmen  stepped  in,  and  not 
unnaturally  said — "Tou  coal-owners  are 
making  enormous  profits ;  we  must  share 
them.''  Thus  wages  rose.  The  workman 
found  that  he  could  earn  as  much  or 
more  than  he  did  before  by  woridng  leas 
time,  and  the  effect  of  that  was  that  tiie 
output  of  coal  was  diminished.  Up  went 
at  once  the  price  of  coal  again,  ana  there 
was  a  great  national— 4ie  would  not  say 
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grievance  —  but  calamity,  which,  like 
an  enormous  snowball,  went  on  roll- 
ing— vires  acquirit  eundo^-Budi  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  most  sensible  men  in 
the  House  or  out  of  it  to  predict  what 
might  happen  or  what  the  issue  might 
be.  Unless  wiser  counsels  prevailed, 
his  belief  was  that  a  long  continuance 
of  the  present  price  of  coals  would  end 
in  crippling  and  paralyzing  the  produc- 
tiye  power  of  the  countiy,  and  in  oanish- 
ing  capital  to  distant  but  freer  fields. 
This  he  believed,  and  he  stated  his  be- 
lief openly  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  order  that  those  who  un- 
derstood the  question  might  contradict 
him  if  they  could^  His  hon.  Friend  and 
many  other  people  said — "  Oh,  the  coal- 
owners  are  making  the  most  of  all  this, 
and  putting  all  this  money  into  their 
pockets,"  Well,  he  knew  that  they  were 
making  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  so 
also  were  the  coal  merchants ;  but  were 
traders  to  be  debarred  from  **  making 
hay  while  the  sun  shines  ?"  He  wished 
to  point  out  that  what  the  coal  trade 
flourished  by  was  a  steady  demand 
and  fair  prices.  It  was  the  lasting 
price  that  was  beneficial;  an  exagge- 
rated and  inflated  state  of  prices  was 
looked  upon  with  apprehension  by 
prudent  men,  because  it  could  not  last ; 
it  must  come  to  an  end,  and  the  end 
would  probably  be  a  crash.  The  coal- 
owners  would  like  to  see  a  steady  de- 
mand at  reduced  prices,  because  such 
a  state  of  tnuie  would  be  continuous. 
He  thought  that  the  proposed  Commit- 
tee might  do  good.  He  thought  also 
that  it  might  do  good  in  a  way  which 
had  not  been  alluded  to ;  it  might  tend 
to  teach  the  working  men  what  he  wished 
they  would  study  a  little  more — and  that 
was  the  condition  of  the  trade  in  which 
they  were  employed.  The  English  work- 
ing men  employed  very  clever  agents  to 
obtain  all  kinds  of  information,  and 
to  gfive  them  much  advice— often  mis- 
taken advice  —  but  if  they  would  em- 
ploy persons  to  go  abroad  and  find  out 
what  kindred  interests  and  industries 
were  doings,  what  probability  there  was 
of  those  nvals  profiting  by  the  decided 
check  these  prices  were  already  inflicting, 
or  would  inflict  on  British  industry,  sudi 
information  would  go  to  the  hearts  of 
"RngliflTi  workmen,  who  would  be  quite 
sensible  enough  to  understand  it.  If 
information  of  this  nature  resulted  from 
the  reseeiohes  of  the  Committee,  con- 


ducted with  a  real  view  to  the  public 
interest,  it  would  be  extensively  studied 
by  our  workmen,  and  nothing  would  so 
much  tend  to  terminate  the  deplorable 
conflicts  between  capital  and  labour  as  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  con- 
ditions of  manufacturing  industries  in 
which  thev  were  both  engaged.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  seconding 
the  Eesolution. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  present  deamess  and  scar- 
city of  Coal,  and  report  thereon  to  the  House," 
-^{Mr,  Mundella,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Me.  HUSSEY  VIVIAN  said,  he 
thought  there  could  be  scarcely  two  opi- 
nions as  to  the  advisability  of  the  ques- 
tion being  investi^ted  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Uonmions.  The  price 
of  coals  in  this  country  went  to  the  very 
root  of  its  manufactures.  There  could 
be  no  question  that  the  greatness  and 
the  prosperity  of  this  country  had  arisen, 
in  [ike  main,  from  the  cheapness  of  its 
coal,  and  disastrous  consequences  would 
ensue  to  our  manufacturing  industries 
from  a  continuance  for  any  length  of 
time  of  present  prices  or  anything  ap- 
proaching them.  Indeed,  many  of  our 
great  industries  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  exist.  The  great  smelting  industries, 
with  which  he  was  intimately  acquainted, 
were  already  largely  suffering,  depend- 
ing, as  they  did,  on  the  cheapness  of 
fuel.  We  imported  ores  of  every  kind 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  we 
should  no  longer  be  the  great  smelting 
centre  of  the  globe  if  the  present  price 
of  coal  continued.  He  would  touch  very 
slightly  on  the  present  state  of  things. 
He  believed  the  well-known  and  im- 
alterable  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
were  at  the  root  of  the  difficidty.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  commencement  of 
the  present  high  prices  arose  &om  the 
exceeding  prosperity  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  uiis  country,  especially  the  great 
iron  manufacture.  Eveiybody  desired 
at  one  moment  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  iron  and  other  manufactured  goods, 
which  could  only  be  done  by  increasing 
the  consumption  of  coaL  In  all  trades 
it  was  founa  that  a  very  small  excess  of 
demand  produced  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  production ;  and  such  was  the 
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case  with  the  iron  trade — a  very  slight 
defidency,  marked  almost  by  a  decimal 
fraction,  would  produce  the  evil  under 
which  England  now  suffered.  He  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  he  should  find  that 
the  output  of  coals  had  been  largely 
diminished;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  short  hours  during  which  the  men 
had  worked,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  had  restricted  themselves  in  the 
quantity  of  coals  which  they  had  worked 
during  those  hours,  had  had  a  material 
effect  on  the  maintenance  of  the  high 
prices.  A  rising  price,  as  his  hon. 
Friend  had  remarked,  acted  on  wages, 
and  rising  wages  acted  on  prices ;  and 
it  was  impossible  to  say  where  such  a 
state  of  things  might  end.  When  he 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal 
Commission  in  1866  to  inquire  into  this 
question,  he  expressed  a  veiy  decided 
opinion  in  that  House,  and  he  gave  his 
reasons  for  believing  that  a  bountiful 
Providence  had  provided  this  country 
with  such  an  enormous  store  of  this  pre- 
cious mineral  as  should  rid  us  of  all 
apprehension  of  a  failure  of  supply 
within  any  reasonable  time.  The  results 
of  the  Inquiry  by  the  Boyal  Commission 
corresponded  almost  exactly  with  the 
figures  which  he  had  submitted  to  the 
House ;  and  he  thought  therefore  that 
he  needed  not  to  speculate  on  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  coals  on  either 
the  arithmetical  or  the  geometrical  ratio. 
Those  who  investigated  the  case  in  that 
way  were  boimd  to  show  what  other 
conditions  must  subsist  if  the  increased 
consumption  of  coals  went  on  according 
to  either  of  those  ratios.  As  he  showed 
in  1866,  such  assumption  involved  a 
production  of  iron  wmch  was  perfectly 
fabulous,  and  so  dense  a  population  as 
almost  to  make  it  impossiole  to  suppW 
them  with  water  enough  to  drink.  It 
was  absurd,  therefore,  to  say  our  coal 
would  last  only  100  years,  for  our  popu- 
lation could  not  increase  with  the  rapidity 
which  this  involved.  He  predicted  in 
1 866  that  the  difficulty  of  the  future 
would  be  labour,  and  so  it  had  proved. 
From  all  the  experience  which  he  gained 
from  that  Eoyal  Commission,  he  said 
again  that  the  stores  of  those  valuable 
minerab  in  this  country  were  unbounded. 
At  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  we 
had  coals  enoii^  to  last  us  upwards  of 
1,200  years.  He  arrived  at  uus  point 
idBber  a  most  careful  calculation.  The 
coals  were  almost  measured  and  weighed. 

Mr.  Eu98ey  Vivian 


The  district  which  he  undertook,  and 
he  believed  every  other,  were  investi- 
gated as  carefully,  and  each  seam  as 
carefully  estimated,  as  anyone  might  in- 
vestigate a  mineral  property  which  he 
was  about  to  purchase.  He  thought, 
therefore,  the  country  might  rely  in  the 
most  absolute  manner  on  the  results 
given  by  the  Boyal  Commission ;  and 
nis  opinion  was  that  other  coalfields 
would  afterwards  be  discovered  in  the 
South  of  England  and  elsewhere,  which 
would  l^gefy  increase  the  quantity  of 
coal  which  they  were  able  conscientiously 
to  report;  so  that,  as  far  as  that  was 
concerned,  they  might  dismiss  all  their 
fears.  The  question  of  labour  in  a  col- 
liery was  not  precisely  the  same  as  it 
was  in  almost  any  other  industry.  He 
had,  indeed,  been  able  to  turn  good  in- 
telligent labourers  into  thoroughly  good 
colliers;  but  though  there  was  no  in- 
superable difficulty  in  doing  that,  still  it 
took  time — a  great  element  in  matters 
of  that  kind.  He  could  only  hope  that 
the  Committee  would  be  carefully  se- 
lected, so  that  its  Members  might  not 
have  any  special  bias,  but  that  they 
should  assimie  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
thoroughly  judicial  character. 

Me.  EYKYN  said,  he  supported  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  investi- 
gate into  all  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  the  enormous  rise  in  the  price 
of  coals.  He  trusted  that  such  an  in- 
vestigation would  show  who  were  the 
real  sinners,  and  whether  it  was  to  the 
miners,  the  coal-owners,  or  the  interme- 
diate men,  the  coal  dealers,  that  they 
were  indebted  for  such  small  mercies  as 
were  vouchsafed  to  them  in  that  matter. 
He  was  himself  connected  with  one  of 
the  London  gas  companies  which  was  at 
that  moment  applying  to  the  House  for 
increased  powers  to  enable  it  to  obtain 
an  increased  price  for  its  gas  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  sum  it  had  to 
pay  for  coal;  therefore  he  felt  deeply 
mterested  in  the  question  before  the 
House.  It  was  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  learn  from  the  last  speaker  that  the 
amount  of  coal  in  this  country  was  so 
Kreat,  although  his  views  on  that  point 
did  not  quite  accord  with  those  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Armstrong  andProfesBorJevons. 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  suggested  that 
the  proposed  Committee  should  direct 
its  inquiries,  among  other  points,  to  the 
question  of  how  mr  it  was  desirable, 
in  regard  especially  to  those  countries 
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with  wUcli  we  liad  no  treaties  prohibit- 
ing it,  to  place  an  export  duty  on  coal. 

Mb.  BkUOE  saia,  tlie  Government 
had  no  difficulty  in  acceding  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Mundella)  that  a  Select  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  the  increased  cost  of  coal.  He 
had  too  ffreat  confidence  in  the  know- 
ledge and  good  sense  of  the  people  to 
suppose  they  would  expect  the  result 
of  me  Committee  to  be  that  the  Go- 
vernment or  Parliament  would  inter- 
fere with  the  production  of  coal;  but 
he  thought  that  the  importance  of  the 
subject  was  such,  and  the  advantage 
of  enlightenment  so  considerable,  that 
it  wouW  be  wrong  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  the  fullest  infor- 
mation on  the  question.  A  good  deal 
had  been  said  about  the  causes  of  the 
sudden  and  enormous  rise  in  the  price 
of  coal  which  had  naturally  excited  such 
interest  and  anxiety.  Most  speakers 
had  alluded  to  the  great  influence  of 
the  supply  of  fuel  on  the  commercial 
greatness  of  this  country,  and  also  to 
tiie  intense  suffering  which  its  deamess 
inflicted  on  a  lai^e  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. There  was  no  doubt  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
coal  was  a  concurrence  of  two  circum- 
stances. The  one  was  the  sudden  ex- 
pansion of  the  demand  for  iron  at  the 
same  time  that  there  was  a  general  in- 
crease in  almost  every  description  of 
trade  in  which  fuel  was  essential  to  pro- 
duction, and  the  other  was  the  comci- 
dence  of  a  great  demand  for  increased 
wages  among  the  colliery  population. 
There  had  also  been  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  demand  for  coal  was  greatest 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  labour  applied  to  the  production  of 
coal.  He  was  unable  to  give  the  figures 
showing  the  amoimt  of  coal  produced  in 
the  last  year  as  compared  with  preceding 
years,  for  the  Eeturns  for  the  Govern- 
ment on  that  subject  were  not  yet  com- 
plete. The  general  result,  however,  of 
the  information  he  had  been  able  to 
gather  from  Inspectors  on  that  point 
was,  he  thought,  very  much  that  which 
had  been  arrived  at  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Glamorganshire  (Mr. 
Hussev  Vivian).  He  believed  there  had 
been  little  decline  positively  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  last  year,  but  that  rela- 
tively to  former  years,  relatively  espe- 
cially to  the  great  increase  in  the  demand 


for  coal,  there  had  not  been  that  increased 
production  of  it  which  might  have  been 
naturally  expected.  There  had  been  an 
immense  increase  in  the  means  taken  by 
capitalists  to  meet  the  demand  for  coal, 
but  there  had  not  been  corresponding 
exertions  made  by  the  working  popula- 
tion to  supply  coal.  He  spoke  from  un- 
impeachable sources  of  information  when 
he  said  that  in  his  own  district  the  in- 
crease of  the  rate  of  wages  had  led  not 
simply  to  a  decrease  in  the  actual  amount 
of  coal  yielded,  but  to  a  positive  decrease 
of  the  earnings  of  the  workmen  them- 
selves. In  some  of  the  largest  collieries 
in  his  neij^hbourhood  last  year  the  total 
amount  of  wages  paid  to  &e  workmen, 
although  their  rate  of  wages  per  ton 
had  considerably  increased,  was  less  than 
it  had  been  in  the  preceding  year.  That, 
he  feared,  had  arisen  partly  from  the 
determination  of  the  men  who  had  allied 
themselves  to  the  trades'  imions  to  di- 
minish the  supply  of  coal  in  order  to 
raise  its  price  and  their  own  wages,  and 
partly  also,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to 
the  extraordinary  agitation  which  the 
state  of  the  coal  market  produced  among 
the  working  class.  The  men  naturally 
expected  to  participate  in  the  large  pro- 
fits made  throug^h  the  increased  price  of 
coal,  and  they  hardly  knew  how  much 
to  ask.  The  consequence  had  been 
that  workmen,  hitherto  industrious  and 
regular  in  their  attention  to  their  work, 
had  been  content  to  work  three  days 
a-week,  and,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
in  some  cases  only  two  days  a-week,  and 
in  that  way  they  earned  far  less  wages. 
He  believed,  however,  they  were  now 
recovering  to  a  great  degree  from 
that  error;  and  tnat,  owine^  to  the 
strong  expression  of  public  opmion  and 
to  the  advice  of  some  of  their  leaders, 
who  were  very  sensible  to  public  feel- 
ing, an  improvement  in  that  respect  was 
occurring.  At  that  moment  probably 
the  production  of  coal  in  South  Wales 
was  as  great  as  it  had  been  in  any 
previous  year.  The  strike  there  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its  pro- 
duction. The  strike  applied  to  the  iron 
trade,  and  the  coal  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  iron.  But  from  a  great  number 
of  the  colliers  engaged  in  tiie  iron  trade 
having  transferred  their  labour  to  col- 
lieries worked  for  the  eeneral  market,  and 
also  from  a  better  feeling — and  in  fact  a 
return  to  their  old  habits  of  industry  on 
thepart  of  the  workingpopulation — ^there 
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was  at  the  present  moment  undoubtedly 
a  very  marked  increase  in  the  production 
of  coaL  He  was  not  surprised  at  the 
effect  of  the  extraordinary  condition  of 
the  trade  on  the  minds  of  the  colliers. 
Nor  did  he  blame  the  coal-owners  for 
making  the  best  of  the  large  demand. 
They  could  not  expect  a  peculiar  and 
exceptional  generosity  from  any  dass. 
What  they  could  expect  was  an  en- 
lightened self-interest,  and  he  believed 
that  enlightened  men  among  them 
were  discovering  that  the  late  enor- 
mous price  of  coal  would  not  operate 
altogemer  to  their  own  advantage — 
that  it  was  paralyzing  other  mnds 
of  industry,  ana  must  ultimately  exer- 
cise an  evU  effect  upon  their  own  trade. 
It  was  seen  that  at  this  moment,  when 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  there  was  the 
greatest  demand  for  the  products  of  this 
country,  our  manufacturers  were  in  many 
instances  actually  obliged  to  reduce  their 
ordinary  establishments,  from  the  simple 
fact  that  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
cheaper  fuel.  But  out  of  evil  often  came 
good,  and  one  ffood  that  would  pro- 
bably come  out  of  the  present  high  prices 
of  coal  would  be  that  it  would  lead  the 
people  of  this  country,  whether  those 
who  were  engaged  in  manufacture  or 
who  consumea  coal  merely  for  domestic 
purposes,  to  be  more  economical  in  its 
use.  He  had  conversed  with  intelligent 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  iron  trade, 
who  had  travelled  in  France  and  Q-er- 
many  for  the  purpose  of  compjuing  the 
modes  of  production  and  manufacture  in 
those  countries  and  in  England,  and 
they  had  assured  him  that  no  one  cir- 
cumstance struck  them  so  forcibly  as  the 
difference  between  those  two  countries 
and  England  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
coals.  There  was  a  carend  and  economical 
use  of  coals  in  France  and  Germany, 
and  a  wasteful  consumption  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  But  we  had  now  learnt  a  lesson 
wnich  he  hoped  we  should  profit  by. 
Economy  in  the  use  of  coal  was  in  pro- 
gress in  our  steam  Navy,  where  the  eco- 
nomic employment  of  coal  was  of  double 
importance,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
actual  price  paid  for  fuel,  but  on  account 
of  the  larfi^  room  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  whim  a  smaller  quantity  of  coal 
would  admit  of.  We  knew  that  the  same 
motive  power  was  now  obtained  by  about 
half  the  quantity  of  coal  which  used  to 
be  obtained  some  years  ago,  and  he  sup- 
posed there  was  hardly  a  boiler  in  use 

Mr.  Bruo^ 


throughout  the  country  for  which  so  much 
coal  was  burned  as  10  years  ago.  In 
other  directions  efforts  were  being  made 
to  economise,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
rise  in  price  would  those  efforts  increase. 
They  would  no  doubt  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
consimiption  of  coal  to  which  reference 
had  been  made.  Sir  William  Armstrong 
suggested  that  if  the  increase  in  the  con- 
simiption of  coal  went  on  at  the  same  rate 
as  it  had  done  during  the  last  20  or  30 
years  we  should  come  to  the  end  of  our 
coal  supplies  in  about  110  years.  But  his 
hon.  Fnend  the  Member  for  Q^lamorgan- 
shire  (Mr.  Hussey  Vivian)  had  stated  that 
it  was  a  physical  impossibility  that  the 
same  ratio  of  consumption  should  be  kept 
up,  and  over  and  above  the  reason  his 
hon.  Friend  gave  for  his  opinion,  there 
was  the  increased  price  of  the  article.  An 
hon.  Member  had  alluded  to  the  legis- 
lation of  this  House  as  having  had  some 
effect  in  raising  the  price  of  coal.  No 
doubt  one  effect  of  the  Mines  Act  of  last 
Session  was  to  limit  the  labour  of  young 
persons  under  16  years  of  age  to  54  hours 
per  week.  But  he  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  coal-owners  of  this  country 
would  not  be  glad  to  bargain  for  54 
hours  a-week  from  their  workmen.  He 
had  asked  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced of  the  Inspectors — a  man  of  fair 
and  candid  mind — ^for  his  estimate  of  the 
cost  which  the  Mines  Act  added  to  the 
production  of  coal,  and  his  estimate  was 
that  it  had  added  2d.  a-ton.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
from  that  legislation  a  better  educated 
body  of  men,  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
wotdd  more  than  counterbalance  me  loss 
to  the  commimity  in  the  increased  price 
of  2d.  a-ton,  or  even  a  very  much  larger 
sum.  All  these  matters,  however,  would 
be  considered  by  the  Select  Committee, 
and  the  Gk>vemment  would  as  far  as 
possible  aid  in  fulfilling  the  desire  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Glamorganshire 
that  the  Committee  should  be  composed 
of  men  likely  to  give  the  frdlest  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  fairest  considera- 
tion to  the  subject. 

Question,  ''That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question," 
put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 
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Coal, — Select  Committee  appointed^  "to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  present  deamessand 
scarcity  of  Coal,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
House. 

And,  on  March  4,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows: — ^Mr.  At&ton,  Mr.  Cor&ancb,  Mr. 
HussET  ViTiAN,  Mr.  WfiABTON,  Mr.  Cabtbb, 
Mr.  Dbnison,  Mr.  Liddbll,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
John  Stbwaet  Habdt,  Mr.  Pnc,  Mr.  GmEVE, 
Mr.  Edmund  Pottbb,  Mr.  "Watnet,  Mr.  Stan- 
hope, Mr.  William  Hen&t  Smith,  Mr.  An- 
DEBSON,  and  Mr.  Mundella  :^-Power  to  send 
for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Five  to  he  the 
quorum. 

Supply,  —  Committee  upon  Monday 
next. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  40 
Memoers  not  being  present, 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 

before  Nine  o'clock,  till 

Monday  next. 


HOUSE     OF    LOEDS, 
Monday,  2UK  Felrmry,  1873. 

MINUTES.]  —  Select  Commtpteb  —  Horses, 
nominated. 

Public  Bills — Second  Reading — ^Epping  Forest* 
(19),  discharged. 

Select  Committee— UegulB,\ion  of  Railways  (Pre- 
vention of  Accidents)  ♦  (23),  nomimted, 

NAYY— H.M.S.  "DEVASTATION." 
POSTPONEMENT  OF  NOTICE. 

The  Eakl  of  OAMPEEDOWN  rose  to 
make  a  request  of  his  noble  Friend  on  the 
cross-Benches  (the  Earl  of  Lauderdale) 
whose  Notice  on  the  subject  of  the  Devas- 
tation stood  as  the  first  Order  of  the 
Day.  He  widied  in  their  Lordships' 
House  to  make  an  appeal  to  his  noble 
Friend  which  he  had  already  made  to 
him  in  private.  The  commissioning  of 
the  Devastation,  as  their  Lordships  were 
aware,  was  an  occurrence  of  no  ordinary 
interest.  She  was  believed  to  be  not 
only  the  most  powerfiil  vessel  of  war  in 
the  world,  but  she  was  also  one  of  a  new 
type,  and  the  first  immasted  sea-going 
ironclad  that  had  as  yet  been  launched. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  intended 
when  moving  the  Navy  Estimates  in  the 
course  of  the  next  fortnight  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  statement  with  re- 
ference to  her,  and  therefore  he  now 
ventured  to  adc  his  noble  Friend  to  post- 


pone his  Question  imtil  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates had  been  moved.  His  reason  for 
asking  the  noble  Earl  to  postpone  the 
matter  was  that  he  felt  sure  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  that  all  the  various 
points  with  reference  to  the  Devastation 
which  had  excited  public  interest  should 
be  dealt  with  completely  and  simultane- 
ously, and  that  above  all  it  was  important 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  erroneous 
inferences  being  drawn  from  an  answer 
to  an  isolated  question.  After  the  Navy 
Estimates  had  been  moved  he  should  be 
very  glad  to  afford  the  noble  Earl  any 
information  in  his  power. 

The  Earl  op  LAUDERDALE  said, 
he  had  intended  to  ask  his  noble  Friend 
whether  the  Devastation  was  to  be  in- 
clined in  order  to  ascertain  her  stability 
at  various  angles,  and  as  to  what  trials 
were  to  be  made  at  sea  to  ascertain  her 
efficiency  and  safety  as  a  sea-going  vessel 
in  bad  weather,  such  as  a  sea-going 
vessel  is  liable  to  encoimter  at  all  seasons. 
He  felt  much  interested  in  the  experi- 
ment of  constructing  such  a  ship  as  the 
Devastation,  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  had  held  that  she  would  be  a  good 
sea-going  vessel,  but  he  thought  that  a 
trial  of  such  an  iron-clad  should  be  made 
in  order  to  decide  the  question.  After 
the  appeal  made  to  him  by  his  noble 
Friend,  and  the  reasons  stated  for  that 
appeal,  he  could  not  hesitate  to  postpone 
his  Question. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  desired  to 
say  a  word  as  to  the  inconvenience  of 
allowing  Notices  to  stand  on  the  Paper 
of  the  day  for  which  they  had  been  put 
down,  and  giving  no  intimation  to  noble 
Lords  beforehand  that  they  were  not  to 
be  brought  on.  He  had  come  down  to 
the  House  at  some  inconvenience,  but 
he  should  not  have  done  so  if  he  had  not 
believed  that  he  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  some  observations  on 
the  subject  of  the  Devastation,  He  could 
not  see  any  good  reason  for  postponing 
the  matter.  It  could  not  be  discussed 
among  a  whole  mass  of  figures  such  as 
entered  into  the  Navy  Estimates ;  but  if 
the  subject  of  the  Devastation  was  taken 
by  itself  their  Lordships  might  have  a 
useful  discussion  on  me  state  of  the 
vessel,  which  he  believed  was  far  from 
satisfactory. 

The  Eakl  op  LAUDERDALE  could 
assure  the  noble.Duke  it  was  not  his  fault 
that  he  had  not  had  notice  of  the  in- 
tended postponement.   He  wasnot  aware 
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that  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Camper- 
down)  intended  to  make  this  request 
imtil  it  was  too  late  to  ^ve  notice. 

The  Easl  of  CAMMEDOWN  said, 
he  regretted  that  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Duke  of  Somerset)  should  have  sufPered 
any  inconvenienoe.  The  request  for  a 
postponement  was  only  msule  to  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Lauderdale)  on 
Saturday  night,  and  imtil  their  Lord- 
ships met  this  afternoon  he  had  been 
imable  to  inform  the  noble  Duke  that 
there  would  be  a  postponement.  He 
thought  the  noble  Duke  would  himself 
agree  in  thinking  that  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  would  desire  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  making  his  statement 
with  regard  to  the  DevaBtation\}eiorQ  the 
subject  was  discussed.  He  must  demur 
to  his  noble  Friend's  statement  as  to  the 
vessel  being  in  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition. 


CHURCH  TEMPORALITIES  COMMIS- 

SIGNS  (IRELAND)— PURCHASE  OP 

RENT  CHARGE.— QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  LONGFOED  asked, 
as  to  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  What 
proportion  of  ''owners"  have  applied  to 
the  Ohurch  Temporalities  Commissioners 
to  purchase  their  rent-charge  in  Heu  of 
tithes,  and  whether  it  was  intended  to 
propose  any  chancy  in  the  conditions 
imder  which  rent-cnar^e  in  lieu  of  tithes 
may  now  bepurchased  (under  the  32nd 
section)?  His  reason  for  asking  the 
Question  was  that  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  progress  made  so  far  had 
been  very  slow,  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  proprietors  concerned  haymg 
as  yet  apphed  to  purchase.  As  one  of 
the  proprietors  he  was  not  surprised 
that  sucn  should  be  the  case.  They 
had  ^m  the  first  protested  against  the 
conditions  laid  upon  them,  and  although 
last  year  some  modifications  were  made 
and  some  advantaffe  given  to  them  on 
the  score  of  an  allowance  as  deduction 
for  payment  of  poor  rate,  still  they 
hoped  for  yet  better  terms;  and  there 
was  a  general  impression  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  some  measure  in  prepara- 
tion— either  by  the  compulsory  conver- 
sion of  all  tithe  rent-charge  into  a  Go- 
vernment rent-charge,  to  expire  at  a 
fixed  time,  or  by  some  other  arrangement 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commissioners.  As  an 
instance  of  the  delay  which  had  been 

The  Earl  of  LauderdaU 


caused  by  the  prevailing  unoertainfyi 
he  might  mention  that  on  the  19th  of 
Febimary,  1872,  he  applied  to  purchase 
a  tithe  rent-charge  of  £9  6f.  9^.,  and 
the  purchase  was  not  yet  completed.  It 
had  advanced  considerably,  but  the  trans- 
action was  a  very  small  one  to  extend  over 
more  than  a  year.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, make  any  charge  against  the  Com- 
missioners— they  had  had  a  very  com- 
plicated matter  to  deal  with.  The  change 
made  in  the  law  last  year,  small  as  it  was, 
had  interrupted  their  proceeding,  and 
it  was  for  some  time  uncertain  wat  the 
result  of  their  action  might  be ;  but  it 
was  now  known  that  there  would  be  a 
considerable  surplus  available  for  the 
advancement  of  learning,  or  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  horses  or  other 
public  purpose,  and  he  hoped  to  hear 
that  some  arrangement  was  in  view  to 
enable  owners  to  purchase  their  rent- 
charge  on  more  favourable  conditions. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBEELEY  said,  it 
was  quite  true  that  only  a  very  small 
number  of  owners  in  Lreland— only 
4,700,  which  was  a  very  small  propor- 
tion— had  applied  for  commutation  un- 
der the  Irish  Church  Act ;  but  at  present 
Her  Majesir's  Government  had  no  in- 
tention of  bnng^g  in  any  measure  on 
the  subject. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Five 

o'clock,  'tm  To-morrow, 

a  quarter  before 

Five  o'clock. 
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the  First  Lord  of  tke  Treasury,  Whether 
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it  is  intended  (by  see.  31,  p.  15,  of  the 
XTniyersiiy  Education  (Lreland)  Bill) 
that,  on  &e  jSrst  Mondav^  in  November 

1874,  the  twenty-eight  Ordinary  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  and  the  Collegiate 
Members  sent  by  the  Colleges  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  First  Schedule,  shall  at 
once  proceed  to  admit  to  the  Universiiy 
system  any  other  Colleges  which  may 
before  that  time  have  applied  for  admis- 
sion ;  and,  if  so,  whether  provision  will 
be  made  to  secure  that  those  new  Col- 
leges shall  send  their  representatiyes  to 
the  Council  before  the  day  (January  1, 
1875)  mentioned  in  Clause  2  ;  and,  whe- 
ther it  is  proposed  to  vary  the  represen- 
tation of  each  College  from  year  to  year, 
according  to  the  number  of  students 
which  m^  be  matriculated  ? 

Me.  GLADSTONE  apprehended  the 
meaning  of  the  Bill  was  that  the  Coun- 
cil, when  completed  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1874,  would  be  enabled,  if  it 
thought  fit,  to  exercise  any  of  its  func- 
tions in  preparation  for  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1875.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
intention  of  the  Gk>vemment  or  the  in- 
tention of  Parliament,  that,  he  supposed, 
was  to  be  looked  for  only  in  the  measure 
itself,  and  whatever  was  not  contained 
in  the  BUI  would  be  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Council  with  reference  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  appointed. 
Supposing  they  exercised  their  functions 
in  such  a  way  as  to  declare  certain  Col- 
leges to  be  members  of  the  Universihr, 
he  apprehended  that  intention  would 
have  no  effect  until  the  1st  of  January, 

1875.  In  reply  to  the  second  Question, 
he  had  to  state  that  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  BUI  was  that  the  period 
when  the  election  was  to  be  held  should 
be  conclusive  and  final  with  regard  to 
the  election  for  the  Council. 

LoBD  EOBERT  MONTAGU  wished 
to  know  whether  there  was  no  provision 
to  be  included  in  the  Bill  which  would 
cause  the  Council  to  afi^ate  Colleges  so 
that  those  Colleges  might  be  able  to 
send  up  members  before  the  1st  of 
January? 

Me.  GLADSTONE :  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  Question  of  the  noble  Lord 
rather  anticipates  the  discussions  in 
Committee  on  the  Bill. 

METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND   MEASUBES— 
LEGISLATION.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  B.  SMITH  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether 

YOL.  OOXIV.  [thied  series.] 


it  be  his  intention  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  establish,  after  a  fixed  period,  the  use 
of  metric  weights  and  measiires  ? 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE, 
in  reply,  said,  that  a  Bill,  if  introduced 
by  the  Qovemment,  would  not  contain 
provisions  for  the  establishment  of  the 
system  by  way  of  compulsion,  but  would 
legalize  its  optional  use  in  this  country. 
The  question,  he  might  add,  was  one 
with  regard  to  which  there  was  consider- 
able difierence  of  opinion,  and  it  would 
be  premature  at  present  to  say  whether 
he  could  bring  in  a  Bill  dealing  with  it 
this  Session. 

IKISH  LAND   ACT,   1870— THE  12th 
CLAUSE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  M^MAHON  (for  Mr.  M'Cabthy 
Downing)  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Whether  he  is  aware  of  steps 
haying  been  taken  by  one  of  the  largest 
Proprietors  of  Land  in  Ireland,  to  induce 
or  coerce  many  of  his  tenants  to  enter 
into  contracts  in  writing,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  would  not  be  entiUed  to  make 
any  claim  for  compensation  under  any 
provision  of  the  ''Irish  Land  Act  of 
1870  ; "  and,  whether  he  is  aware  that 
decisions  have  been  made  that  a  tenant 
who,  after  his  tenancy  had  been  deter- 
mined by  a  notice  to  quit,  entered  into 
new  terms  pursuant  to  the  proviso  in 
the  18th  Section,  thereby  forfeited  all 
claim  to  the  improvements  made  by  him 
previously  to  the  new  tenancy ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  apply  to  Parliament  to 
amend  the  Act,  by  repealing  the  12  th 
Clause,  and  otherwise  as  may  be  neces- 
sary ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said, 
that  this  was  a  question  of  some  intri- 
cacy, and  upon  which  a  good  deal  de- 
pended with  regard  to  the  satisfactory 
working  of  a  most  important  law,  and 
he  greatly  regretted  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  (Mr.  Downing)  was  not  in 
his  place  to  put  the  Question,  because 
he  would  rather  have  said  in  his  pre- 
sence what  he  felt  compelled  to  say  in 
his  absence  respecting  the  former  part 
of  his  Question.  He  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  exercised 
the  influence  he  possessed  at  the  time  of 
the  discussion  on  the  passing  of  the 
Irish  Land  Act,  and  he  also  conceived 
that  the  Irish  Members  had  contributed 
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a  great  deal  to  the  aooeptance  of  that 
measure.  But  these  circumstances  made 
him  regret  very  much  that  the  hon. 
Member  should  consider  the  conduct  of 
a  particular  landlord  in  Ireland,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  respected  landlords 
in  Ireland,  a  fitting  subject  for  inquiiy 
in  that  House.  No  one  could  think  that 
the  landlord  in  question  had  gone  be- 
yond either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the 
discretion  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
him  by  the  Act.  He  should  have  been 
loath  to  answer  the  question  with  regard 
to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  had  it  not  been 
that  he  had  received  ^m  his  son,  Lord 
Kildare,  by  telegram,  a  short  statement 
of  the  facts,  wmch  he  thought  he  had 
better  read  to  the  House,  with  only  one 
or  two  verbal  changes,  which  he  thought 
would  make  the  matter  more  intelligible. 
It  was  as  follows : — 

"  No  tenant  has  been  requested  to  sign  a  new 
agreement,  except  when  the  old  one  had  expired 
or  a  new  valuation  was  necessary.  Ko  t^iant 
has  been  debaired  from  compensation  where  the 
holding  was  under  £60  valuation;  nor,  in  the 
case  of  large  farms,  has  any  tenant  been  ex- 
cluded from  compensation  " — 

that  was  to  say,  had  been  excluded  from 
prospective  compensation — 

"  under  the  new  agreements  for  improvements 
made  wiiii  the  landlord's  consent ; " 

the  landlord's  consent  was  prospectively 
required  with  reeard  to  certam  leases 
about  to  be  made  of  holdings  above 
£50  per  annimi. 

**  No  tenant  has  been  debarred  from  compen- 
sation where  the  holding  was  under  £60  per 
annum  for  improvements  effected  before  the 
signing  of  the  new  agreement,  to^  which  he 
would  nave  been  otherwise  entitled,  in  the  very 
few  instances  where  such  improvements  have  been 
made  by  the  tenant." 

And  he  might  add,  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  upon  the  extensive  property 
in  question  there  were  only  about  five 
or  six  cases  where  any  conmient  had 
been  made;  and  of  those  five  or  six 
cases,  if  he  was  rightly  informed,  and 
he  ought  to  be  righUy  informed,  all  ex- 
cepting one  had  concluded  the  new 
leases,  and  the  other  was  still  pending, 
not  upon  the  question  of  the  terms  of 
the  tenancy  under  the  Ax)t  generally, 
but  upon  uie  question  of  the  amount  of 
the  rent.  So  much  for  the  particular 
circumstances  of  that  case.  With  regard 
to  the  principle  upon  which  the  Act  pro- 
ceeded,  he  might  remind  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  in  the  discussions  in  that 


House  on  the  Irish  Land  Act  they  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  for  many 
important  questions  the  line  ought  to 
be  drawn  at  £50  rental ;  that  under  £50 
rental  certain  claims  should  exist,  and 
that  the  tenant  should  not  be  permitted 
to  contract  himself  out  of  the  Act,  be- 
cause the  House  did  not  think  that  he 
had  sufficient  independence  to  enable 
him  to  contract  fairly  with  his  landlord. 
But  above  that  line  the  House  thought 
that  the  tenant  was  able  to  hold  his  own 
against  his  landlord.  What  had  been 
done  in  the  cases  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  was  within  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Act.  Then  as  regarded 
the  second  part  of  the  hon.  Member's 
Question,  he  did  not  think  that  it  would 
be  convenient  for  the  House  that  he 
should  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the 
exact  nature  and  effect  of  the  judgments 
that  had  been  given.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  two  views  had  been  taken,  and 
that  the  Act  as  it  stood  did  not  corre- 
spond with  either  extreme  view.  He 
beHeved  he  was  right  in  saying  that  in 
"another  place"  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  amend  the  Act  by  introducing 
provisions  to  validate  any  contract  what- 
ever, irrespective  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  holding,  to  exclude  all  claims 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  compensa- 
tion for  disturbance.  If  he  understood 
the  view  taken  by  his  hon.  Friend,  he 
advocated,  on  the  contrary,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  nature  of  the  holding, 
no  man  should  be  permitted  to  make  a 
contract  excluding  nis  right  to  make  a 
claim  for  compensation  for  disturbance. 
The  Act  did  not  concur  with  either  of 
those  extreme  views.  It  drew  a  certain 
line,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
that  that  line  had  worked  unsatisfactorilv; 
and  therefore  he  could  say  very  distinctly 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Gt)- 
vemment,  as  at  present  advised,  to  apply 
to  Parliament  to  amend  the  Act  by  re- 
pealing the  12th  clause  of  the  statute. 
It  would  be  exceedingly  mischievous  if 
any  doubts  were  to  exist  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  on  the  subject. 
The  Gt)vemment  did  not  intend  to  pro- 
pose themselves,  nor  would  they  regard 
lavourably  any  pro^sal  from  otiiers,  for 
amending  the  Act  in  accordance  either 
with  the  views  of  the  hon.  Member,  or 
with  those  in  an  opposite  sense  which 
had  been  expressed  elsewhere. 
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CENTRAL  ASIA— BOUNDARIES  OP  THE 
AFGHAN  STATES.— QUESTION. 

Sm  JAMBS  ELPHIN8T0NE  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whe- 
ther,  havine  regard  to  the  political  com- 
plications  wich  have  resulted  from  the 
adoption  of  unknown  and  undefined 
boundaries  in  the  cases  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Origon,  he  would  take  steps  at  onoe, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Governments  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  Cabul,  formally  to 
define  the  limits  of  the  Afghan  States 
by  actual  survey  and  examination ;  and 
to  cause  such  survey  to  result  in  a  map, 
and  topographical  description  of  the 
line,  as  it  may  be  finally  ascertained  and 
agreed  on,  which  may  be  referred  to 
should  difficulty  arise  at  any  future 
time? 

Me.  GLADSTONE :  If  there  were 
likely  to  be  any  difficulty  in  the  case  to 
which  the  Question  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Baronet  refers — ^which,  as  at  present 
advised,  I  do  not  believe — I  am  afraid 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  bring  about 
a  joint  triangular  survey  of  the  limits 
of  the  Afghan  States,  between  Eussia, 
England,  and  Cabul.  But*!  will  also 
point  out  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Ba- 
ronet that  really  when  we  speak  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  deal  with  land  boundaries, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  expect  that  defi- 
nitiveness  of  territorial  limitation  which 
we  should  be  able  to  attain  in  civilized 
countries.  I  have  heard  the  argument 
seriously  urged,  that  where  Abraham 
erected  an  altar  it  was  perfect  proof  that 
he  possessed  landed  property.  But  I  do 
not  think  you  can  make  an  argument  of 
that  kind  serve  with  respect  to  Central 
Asia.  I  should  doubt  very  much  whether, 
in  the  whole  of  Central  Asia,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Baronet  could  discover  any  accu- 
rately drawn  land  boundaries ;  and  any 
attempt  to  do  what  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
usages  and  customs  of  the  People  would 
not  be  likely  to  succeed.  So  lar  as  this 
case  is  concerned,  we  believe  that  the 
whole  question  for  every  practical  pur- 

Sose  is  settled  by  the  fact  mat  the  boun- 
ary  is  a  river  boundary.  What  boun- 
dary that  is,  or  whether  it  has  been 
rightly  or  wrongly  taken,  is  another 
matter,  and  one  into  which  I  cannot  now 
enter ;  but  that  is  the  belief  which  we 
entertain,  and  consequently  no  difficulty 
whatever  is  likely  to  arise. 


SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

ARMY— LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  OF  REGI- 
MENTS IN  INDIA ^RESOLUTION. 

Colonel  BAETTELOT  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  length 
of  Service  of  Begiments  in  India,  and  to 
move,  **That,  m  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  such  service  ought  to  be  short- 
ened.'' An  appeal  had  been  made  to 
him  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to 
forego  the  privilege  of  now  addressing 
the  House  in  order  to  allow  the  House 
to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  make  his  statement  on  the 
Army  Estimates.  He  must  remind  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  (Colonel 
Barttelot)  was  but  a  very  humble  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  and  was  bound  to 
conform  himself  to  its  Bules;  whereas 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  at  liberty 
to  address  it  on  all  occasions.  He  thought 
he  was  perfectly  justified,  on  the  Motion 
for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  to 
bring  forward  what  he  believed  to  be 
a  great  and  crying  grievance.  If  this 
question  did  not  involve  the  life  and 
health  of  many  of  our  soldiers  in  India 
— ^if  it  were  merely  a  money  question,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  he  might  well 
have  deferred  to  the  wishes  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman ;  but  as  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  Army  were  concerned, 
he  must  say  that  he  was  the  last  person 
who  would  shrink  from  bringing  forward 
their  grievances.  It  might  be  in  the 
recollection  of  many  hon.  Members  that 
on  the  13th  instant  he  asked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  shorten  the  time  of  service  of 
regiments  in  India  in  consequence  of 
his  short-service  system.  The  answer 
was  a  very  simple  one — ^no;  but  that, 
whilst  the  rank  and  file  were  to  have 
short  service,  it  had  been  arranged 
with  the  Indian  Government  that  the 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
should  remain  in  India  for  12  years. 
That  was  an  extraordinary  statement, 
because  now  the  service  was  only  10 
years  in  the  Infantry,  though  it  was 
true  that  in  the  Cavalry  it  was  12 
years.  Many  of  his  friends  understood 
the  matter  in  a  different  way ;  they  said 
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that  the  Secretary  for  War  was  going  to 
alter  his  proceedings  in  reference  to 
short  periods  of  enlistment^  and  that  the 
men  were  to  go  to  India  for  12  years. 
He  (Colonel  Barttelot)  said  no,  because 
such  an  arrangement  would  destroy  the 
Beserve  at  home,  because  it  would  de- 
prive it  of  nearly  half  the  men  who 
should  have  gone  into  it.  He  must  take 
it  that  the  men  were  to  be  relieved  on 
the  short-service  system  in  India;  and 
he  should  wish  to  make  some  observa- 
tions in  reference  to  the  expense,  and 
also  to  express  his  fear  that  the  eeprit  de 
corps  of  the  regiments  would  not  be  im- 
proved by  the  regulations  made.  He 
would  further  ask,  could  it  be  just  that 
the  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers should  remain  in  India  for  12 
years,  whilst  the  men  were  only  to  serve 
there  for  six  years?  Lastly,  he  should 
have  to  advert  to  the  consequences 
to  the  health  and  the  lives  of  the  troops 
serving  in  India.  Now  as  to  the  ex- 
pense. They  all  knew  that  the  ex- 
pense of  conveying  troops  to  and  from 
India  was  very  great ;  but  he  thought 
that  he  could  show  that  under  a  system 
of  shorter  service  this  expense  would 
not  be  greater.  His  (Colonel  Barttelof  s) 
proposition  was  that  no  regiment  should 
serve  in  India  longer  than  five  years. 
We  had  now  62,965  men  in  India.  It 
would  take  about  12,600  men  per  annum 
to  relieve  them  in  five  years.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  alter  for  the  Indian  service  the 
term  of  enlistment.  Why  should  not 
men  be  enlisted  in  this  country  to  serve 
for  a  certain  period  here  first,  and  then 
go  to  India  for  five  years  with  their  regi- 
ments and  return  with  their  regiments  ? 
If  we  increased  the  men  1 0  per  cent  above 
the  number  required  to  go  to  India, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  reliefs  to 
go  to  India  while  their  regiment  was 
there.  They  would  naturaUy  decrease 
while  they  were  in  India,  and  when  they 
came  home  they  would  be  able  to  go 
into  the  Army  of  Beserve.  He  had 
authority  for  saying  that  it  would  only 
take  12,600  men  to  relieve  the  Indian 
regiments,  they  serving  there  for  only 
five  years.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  Be- 
tum  asked  for  by  his  late  lamented 
Friend  the  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr. 
Graves),  whose  loss  was  regretted  equally 
on  both  sides  of  the  House.  It  was 
a  Betum  of  Navy  Transports,  which 
was  ordered  on  the  28rdoiMay,  1871. 
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A  later  Betum  had  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented, although  it  was  moved  for  in 
April  last  year.  The  Betum  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  showed  that  in  the  year 
1867-8  18,410  persons  were  conveyed  to 
India  and  back ;  in  1868-9,  18,141;  and 
in  1869-70,  25,439 ;  making  an  average 
of  more  than  20,000  troops — including 
women  and  children — conveyed  durine 
the  year.  That  would,  anyone  would 
say,  be  amply  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
Anny  in  five  years.  He  thought  the 
expense  of  so  relieving  the  Army  would 
not  be  greater  than  it  was  under  the 
present  system.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  we  did  not  now  sail  round  the 
Cape.  We  had  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
expense  of  carrying  troops  to  India  was 
only  £19  48.  per  head,  including  officers, 
whilst  for  privates  alone  it  was  little  more 
than  £14  per  head.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
late  Member  for  Liverpool  had  said  that 
the  Mercantile  Marine  were  prepared  to 
do  that  service  at  a  far  less  sum  than 
the  Government  transports  cost.  In 
former  times  ifc  used  to  be  calculated 
that  to  ta^e  a  man  to  India  and  place 
him  there  cost  £50.  Under  the  proposed 
system  he  would  ta^e  the  women  and 
diildren  at  1,400,  instead  of  at  the 
present  figure  of  3,000.  If  they  sent  out 
younger  men,  there  would  be  fewer  of 
them  who  would  be  married.  It  was  the 
old  soldiers,  as  a  rule,  who  were  married; 
and,  as  he  had  said,  there  would  be 
fewer  women  and  children,  and  anybody 
who  had  seen  those  classes  of  persons  in 
India  would  think  that  a  great  advan- 
tage. There  was  a  pamphlet  which 
hc^  been  published  by  an  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  who  was  also  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier,  who  calculated  by  a 
five  years'  service  in  India  they  would 
save  on  conveyance  of  troops,  in  denote 
in  this  country,  and  under  the  heaa  of 
women  and  children,  and  women's 
quarters  in  India,  in  all  £314,600  per 
annum;  and  it  seemed  that  the  writer 
had  rather  understeted  than  oversteted 
the  amount.  His  (Colonel  Barttelot's) 
scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  regiments  in 
India  would  effect  a  saving  of  £40,600 
as  compared  with  the  scheme  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  That  he  believed  in  no 
way  oversteted  the  case,  so  that  there 
was  a  large  margin  to  cover  any  addi- 
tional expense  which  might  be  incurred 
by  more  Sequent  transports.  Bat  even  if 
the  short-service  system  advocated  caused 
additional  expense,  that  expense  could 
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not  be  placed  in  competition  for  one 
moment  with  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
soldiers.    It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
in  considering  this  matter,  that  as  men 
were  enlisted  sometimes  at  17  and  were 
not  sent  to  India  until  they  were  20, 
three  years  out  of  the  six  would  be  gone 
before  their  Indian  service  commenced. 
That  being  so,  how  often  would  troops 
have  to  be  reHeved  in  India  under  the 
present  circumstances?    The  e^it  de 
eorp8  of  the  regiment  would  be  fostered 
also  by  the  system  he  proposed.    Those 
having  personal  experience  of  the  Army 
knew  perfectly  well  what  was  meant  by 
a  regiment  in  good  heart,  a  regiment 
whose  officers  knew  their  men  and  whose 
men   knew  their   officers — a   regiment 
prepared  at  all  points,  anxious  to  be  led 
before  the  enemy,  and  inspired  by  a 
desire  for  distinction.    Such  regiments 
might  be  preserved  if  they  went  out  bodily 
to  India  with  all  their  officers  and  men 
intact,  and  remained  there  for  five  years. 
He  would  appeal  to  the  Surveyor  Gene- 
ral of  Ordnance  (Sir  Henry  Storks)  upon 
this  point,  for  he,  at  least,  knew  what 
the  value  of  esprit  de  corps  was.    How 
different  would  be  the  case  of  a  regi- 
ment with  its  officers   remaining   out 
there  for  one  period  and  the  men  for 
another,  and  the  men  being  sent  out  in 
driblets  to  be  absorbed  there  into  the 
body  which  had  already  acquired  the 
indolent  habits  which  were  consequent 
upon  serving  in  a  tropical  climate.  How 
preferable  would  it  De  for  the  whole 
body  to  go  out  together  fresh  for  their 
work.  In  the  first  five  years  of  a  soldier's 
life  in  India  he  was  far  fitter  to  do  his 
dutv  than  he  would  be  afterwards.    It 
could  hardly  be  said  that  it  would  be 
better  either  for  officers  or  men  to  re- 
main in  India  for  a  longer  period  than 
five  years.   The  statistics  showed  clearly 
that  the  longer  a  man  remained  in  India 
the  worse  it  was  for  his  health.    Those 
diseases   that  permanently  disabled  a 
'  man  did  not  come  on  suddenly,  but  they 
did  come  on  as  years  passed  by,  and 
every  year,  after  a  certain  time,  was 
most  detrimental  to  health.    The  writer 
of  the  pamphlet  to  which  he  had  already 
referred  said  that  under  the  present  i^s- 
tem  the  proportion  of  troops  invalided 
was  about  5  per  cent  per  annum,  whilst 
under  the  five  years'  system  it  was  esti- 
mated that  it  would  be  only  8  per  cent. 
Now,  would  it  not  be  a  great  thing  if 
they  could  save  so  large  a  percentage  of 
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men  sent  home  invalided  ?   The  number 
of  men  saved  by  such  a  decrease  would 
be  1,250  per  annum,  and  surely  that 
was  worthy  of  their  consideration.    The 
death-rate  the  same  writer  fixed  at  2 
er  cent,  instead  of  3J.    Would  it  not 
e  worth  while  to  try  a  system  which 
there  was  good  reason  to  believe  would 
save  1  per  cent  of  the  lives  of  our  soldiers 
in  India,  or  620  men  per  annum  ?  Much 
sympathy  was  exhibited  on  the  occasion 
of  shipwrecks  of  any  magnitude  ;   but 
here  was  a  loss  of  life  which  was  posi- 
tively appalling  when  it  was  known  that 
a  change  of  system  might  prevent  it, 
without  causing  any  coimterbalancing 
hardship,    expense,    or    inconvenience. 
But  the  evil  as  regards  the  men  was 
small  when  compared  with  the  position 
of  the  officers.    If  five  years'  service  was 
proved  to  be  as  much  as  an  Englishman 
could  stand  in  India  without  detriment 
to  his  health,  what  could  be  said  of  the 
case  of  the  officers,  who  were  bound  to 
serve  there  for  12  years,  while  the  men 
were  in  some  cases  able  to  return  home 
in  three,  or,  at  the  most,  six  years.   The 
writer  of  the  pamphlet  from  which  he 
had  quoted  estimated  that  there  would 
be  a  reduction  of  22  per  cent  in  the  regi- 
ments upon  short  service,  so  that  a  re- 
giment that  went  out  810  strong  would 
return  624  strong,  and  this  seemed  to 
be  a  very  fair  estimate.    He  (Colonel 
Barttelot)  doubted  whether,  under  the 
present  system,  the  regiments  were  ever 
so  strong  as  that  during  their  last  year's 
service  in  India.    The  ill-effects  of  the 
long-service  system  were  forcibly  shown 
by  some  statistics  respecting  the  stay  of 
the  d8th  Begiment  in  India,  which  he 
would  gladly  place  at  the  disposal  of  any 
hon.  Members  who  desired  to  examine 
them  more  closely.    In  order  to  keep  up 
the  strength  of  the  regiment  no  fewer 
than  73  officers  were  sent  out  to  it  be- 
tween 1857  and  1871,  when  the  regi- 
ment returned  home.    The  strength  of 
the  regiment  in  1857  was  1,061,  of  whom 
45  were  officers.     During  the  time  it 
was  in  India  the  regiment  was  increased 
by  1,351.    Between  1857  and  1871  it 
decreased  by  1,781,  and  in  the  latter 
year  embarked  for  England  647  men,  69 
women,  and  85  children.     One  officer 
and  78  men,  or  about  7  per  cent  of  the 
number  who  went  out,  were  all  who  left 
this  country  and  returned  with  the  re- 
giment to  England.     This  was  a  fair 
sample  of  what  happened  in  other  regi-^ 
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.  xnents,  for  he  was  recently  told  that  the 
niunber  of  men  who  returned  to  England 
in  the  3rd  BattaHon  of  the  Eifle  Brigade, 
which  was  absent  for  15  years  in  £idia, 
would  not  average  7  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  went  out.    As  to  the  sanitary  effect 
of  the  scheme  he  proposed,  most  people 
belieyed  that  young   soldiers  died  off 
more  quickly  than  older  men  in  tropical 
climates.    But  the  Army  Medical  Blue 
Book  of  1870,  confirmed  as  it  was  by 
other  medical  reports,  showed  that  in 
India  soldiers   died    at    the    following 
rates : — Under  20  years,  less  than  1  per 
cent ;  from  20  to  30  years,  less  than  2 
per  cent ;  from  30  to  35  years,  3  per  cent; 
from  35  to  40  years,  4^  per  cent ;  and 
over  the  age  of  40,  7  per  cent.     Thus  it 
seemed  that  the  longer  men  remained 
in  India  the    more    liable  they  were 
to  disease ;  that  there  was  no  advantage 
in  keeping  old  soldiers  in  India;  and 
that  the  average  of  health  decreased 
every  year,  while  mortality  and  invalid- 
ing increased.    Now,  if  by  the  system 
he  proposed  —  namely,   the  five  years* 
system  —  the  death-rate  could  be  de- 
creased by  1  per  cent,  and  the  invaliding 
by  2  per  cent,  they  would  certainly  have 
done  something  not  unworthy  of  the 
House  of  Commons.    He  knew  there 
was  a  difficulty  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite— one  arising  between 
the  War  Office  and  the  India  Office. 
That  difficulty  developed  itself  in  red- 
tapism,  with  which  those  establishments 
were  eaten  up.    He  hoped  that  they 
would  soon  see  much  less  red-tapism 
than  at  present  existed  in  those  Depart- 
ments.    He  thought  he  had  shown  that 
his  system  would  not  cost  more  than  that 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  that  the 
existing  system  was  bad  for  the  eiprit  de 
corps,  and  for  the  regimental  system  at 
home  and  abroad ;   that  it  was  a  gross 
injustice  to   officers   and    non-commis- 
sioned officers ;    and  that  on  sanitaiy 
grounds  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  in 
Ladia  one  day  longer  than  was  neces- 
saiy  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.     He 
would  appeal  to  those  hon.  Members 
below  the  gangway  who  came    down 
there  night  after  night  for  the  purpose 
of  abolishing  flogging  and  branding  in 
the  Army,  and  he  would  ask  them  whe- 
ther they  would  not  also  do  something 
for  those  good  soldiers  who  had  served 
their  country  long  and  faithfully  in  the 
distant  clime  of  India.    He  would  ap- 
peal to  those  who  had  wives  and  chu- 
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dren,  and  ask  them  whether  they  would 
like  to  keep  those  eallant  men  one  day 
longer  in  a  tropicad  climate  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  He  would  appeal 
to  the  British  House  of  Conmions,  and 
pray  them  to  remember  what  that  Army 
had  done  for  this  country,  and  he  be- 
lieved were  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  do 
again  for  mat  very  country  of  whidi 
they  were  just  taUing,  to  remember 
what  the  Army  of  the  present  day  had 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
He  would  appeal,  in  fact,  to  all  men  who 
had  the  interest  of  the  British  soldier  at 
heart,  and  he  believed  that  that  appeal 
he  should  not  now  make  in  vain.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  concluded  by 
moving  his  Eesolution. 

Captain  TALBOT  rose  to  second  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend. 
He  divided  the  subject  into  three  heads 
— cost,  sanitary  considerations,  and  effi- 
ciency; the  last  of  which,  he  main- 
tained, was  of  the  ereatest  importance. 
He  believed  that  if  he  could  prove  that 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Army  and 
its  efficiency  would  be  improved,  that  the 
House  would  not  shrink  from  a  greater 
cost ;  but  it  was  his  belief  that  a  positive 
economy  might  be  effected.  He  had 
moved  for  a  Betum  which  would  show 
the  strength  of  all  regiments  in  India  at 
the  time  of  their  departure  for  that  coun- 
try, and  during  every  year  to  the  present 
time ;  the  number  invalided  year  by  year, 
and  the  draughts  sent  out  to  replace 
thenu  This  Eetum  would  show  that, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  service  of  regi- 
ments in  India,  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  invalids  were  sent  home ;  and 
that  year  by  year  the  numbers  of  invalids 
increased.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  introduced  a  system  of  short  enlist- 
ment ;  and  he  wished  to  know  how  that 
system  would  work  with  long  service  in 
Iiidia.  But  first,  he  want^  to  know 
whether  short  enlistment  was  a  reality 
or  a  sham ;  whether  it  was  such  a  success 
in  the  promise  of  providing  an  adequi^te  * 
reserve— not  a  miserable  30, 000  or  40, 000 
men,  but  nimibers  to  fill  up  our  bat- 
talions to  a  war  strength,  and  keep  them 
up  to  that  strength  in  war — as  to  justify 
the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
soldier,  which,  with  short  service  in  the 
ranks,  was  more  or  less  inevitable  ?  If 
it  did  promise  such  soocessi  and  it  was 
determined  to  cany  out  the  system,  how 
would  it  work  with  long  service  of  regi- 
moats  in  India  ?    With  zdiefs  eveiy  13 
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years  it  might  be  necessary  to  renew  a 
^reat  portion  of  regimenta  three  times 
in  that  period.  A  reoruit  enlisted  at  18, 
but  was  not  to  be  sent  to  India  until  20 ; 
and,  consequently,  he  had  only  four  years 
out  of  his  engagement  to  serve  ^ere. 
His  place  was  fiUed  by  another  recruit, 
and  again  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year 
by  a  third.  This,  however,  applied  only 
to  the  rank  and  file.  How  about  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  officers? 
That  these  latter  should  be  called  upon 
to  serve  in  India  for  12  years,  while  the 
rank  and  file  were  constantly  changing, 
was  manifestly  wron? .  He  appealed  to 
the  House,  not  on  behalf  of  the  rich 
officers  or  of  those  in  high  positions, 
but  of  the  poor  men — the  class  of  men 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  often  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  encourage  to  join 
and  remain  in  the  service — ^who  could  not 
afford  to  go  to  England  on  six  months 
leave,  or  even  to  the  Hills;  but  were 
compelled  to  swelter  year  after  year  in 
the  plains.  He  knew  of  many  such  in- 
stances. The  possibility  of  exchanging 
was  much  diminished,  for  men  would 
not  often  exchange  to  India  without 
some  money  compensation.  There  was 
another  point  to  which  he  felt  bound 
to  allude,  however  delicate  the  subject 
might  be.  The  State  was  a  gainer  by 
the  death  of  every  officer — directly  as 
regarded  those  who  had  purchased,  in- 
directly as  to  those  who  had  not  bought 
their  commissions — because  deaths  and 
invaliding  made  a  flow  of  promotion, 
which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  stimu- 
lated by  money  retirements.  Although 
no  Government  could  be  influenced  by 
such  a  motive,  it  should  be  doubly  care- 
ful that  it  could  never  be  said  that  the 
State  was  careful  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
those  in  whom  it  had  interest  —  the 
soldiers — ^while  it  was  not  so  careful  of 
those  by  whose  sickness  or  death  it  had 
to  gain.  But  short  enlistment  was  not 
universal  in  the  Line,  and  did  not  exist 
in  the  Cavalry  and  ArtUlery.  Cavaliydid 
not  have  the  benefit  of  hill  stations ;  and 
he  considered  it  a  great  hardship  that 
their  service  in  India  had  not  only  not 
been  reduced,  but  actually  increased 
from,  10  to  12  years.  Almost  all  autho- 
rities agreed  in  recommending  short  ser- 
vice, especially  Lord  Hardinge  —  than 
whom  no  one  had  greater  experience: 
Sir  Heniy  Durand,  Sir  David  Wood, 
Lord  Mayo — whose  loss  they  felt  day 
by  day — advocated  what  seemed  most 


feasible — ^relief  by  battalions  instead  of 
by  draughts.  That  was  the  plan  he 
(Captain  Talbot)  reconmiended — sending 
out  battalions  up  to  a  full  strength  of 
1,000  or  even  1,200  men,  and  letting  it 
decrease  to,  say,  two-thirds  of  that  num- 
ber, and  iJien  relieving  it  by  another 
battalion.  He  had  onlv  heard  two  ob- 
jections— that  they  would  have  '*  young 
regiments "  and  imequal  battalions. 
Young  reg^ents !  What  had  they  now  ? 
What  was  the  6dth  Begiment,  of  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  told  the  House 
two  years  ago  that  two-thirds  of  the  men 
were  under  20  years  of  age  ?  As  to  un- 
equal battaHons,  he  maintained  that  if 
they  were  composed  of  men  of  under 
six  years'  service  in  India  they  would 
keep  their  average  strength,  under  hard- 
ships and  exposure,  far  more  than  would 
battalions  composed  of  men  of  10  or  12 
years  in  India.  That  was  what  was  re- 
quired— ^not  a  mere  nominal  equality  of 
strength,  but  a  strength  that  could  be 
relied  upon  when  called  to  take  the  field. 
He  womd  say  nothing  upon  the  reduc- 
tion of  expense  in  depots,  and  in  the 
very  great  saving  by  a  reduction  of 
women  and  children — his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  had  touched  on  those  points. 
But  he  would  say  one  word  as  to  the 
expensive  mode  of  conducting  reliefs. 
The  Transport  Committee  recommended 
the  Government  to  rely  "  more  andmore 
upon  the  Mercantile  Marine ; "  instead 
of  which  they  had  established  a  great  and 
expensive  system  of  relief  by  troop-ship. 
The  cost  per  head  was  £19  each  way; 
while  by  employing  ships  that  carried 
freight  the  amount  would  be  reduced 
by  one-half.  He  admitted  the  value  of 
having  some  troop-ships,  and  the  great 
comfort  to  the  men ;  but  he  doubted  the 
expediency,  on  economical  grounds,  of 
conducting  the  whole  system  of  relief 
by  them.  Local  allowances  might  be 
reduced :  he  saw  no  reason  why,  if  a 
short  service  only  was  required,  they 
should  be  greater  than  in  Ceylon  or  in 
other  Eastern  climates.  So  much  for 
economical  considerations ;  now  for  those 
of  life  and  health.  All  medical  authorities 
agreed  that,  as  a  s^eneral  rule,  the  longer 
men  stayed  in  Lidia  the  greater  was 
the  deterioration  in  health  and  strength. 
The  Eoyal  Sanitary  Commission  of  1859 
was  not  asked  to  consider  the  question 
of  short  service ;  but  the  evidence  taken 
by  it  was  conclusive  as  to  its  advisability. 
It  rep<»rted  that  the  mean  time  of  service 
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in  India  was  8*6  years — that  11  recruits 
were  annually  require4  for  100  men.  The 
Beport  of  the  Commission  of  Organisa- 
tion of  the  Army  in  India  gave  a  Betum 
showing  that  the  rate  of  exhaustion  was 
10  per  cent  annually.  In  evidence  be- 
fore the  Transport  Committee,  Colonel 
Qtjrdon  stated  that  men  were  practically 
changed  twice  in  10  years.  There  was 
testimony  to  the  same  effect  by  Sir 
David  Wood,  who  advocated  regimental 
reliefs  quinquennially,  who  was  satisfied 
that  much  of  the  present  sickness  and 
inefficiency  in  the  Army  was  connected 
with  a  defective  system  of  relief.  But  the 
annual  Army  Medical  Beport  of  1870 
gave  figures  that  were  quite  conclusive 
to  his  mind.  In  the  10  years,  1860-69, 
the  admissions  to  hospital  were  1,591 
per  1,000;  constantly  non-effective,  62 
per  1,000;  deaths,  27  per  1,000;  dis- 
charged as  invalids,  18  per  1,000 ;  total 
deaths  and  discharged  as  invalids.  45 
per  1,000.  In  healthy  districts  in  Eng- 
land among  men  of  soldiers'  ages  the 
death-rate  was  8  per  1,000  —  in  im- 
healthy  trades  and  districts,  12  per  1,000. 
There  was  a  table  showing  the  ratio  of 
deaths  to  age  in  India — Under  20  years  of 
age,  8  per  1,000 ;  under  25, 17  per  1,000 ; 
under  30,  19  per  1,000;  under  35,  30 
per  1,000;  under  40,  44  per  1,000; 
under  45,  68  per  1,000.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  effect  of  climate  was  far 
greater  upon  men  dispirited  and  dis- 
couraged, which  was  often  the  case,  who 
looked  forward  to  years  in  India  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  could  not  get  home 
except  as  invalids— engendering  a  wish, 
which  was  often  father  to  the  disease,  that 
thev  might  become  invalids.  Then  he 
arrived  at  the  most  important  point — 
the  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army.  This  long  service  in  India  had 
a  deterrent  effect  in  obtaining  recruits 
— ^it  prevented  men  re-enlisting.  It  in- 
duced all  who  could  get  the  money  to  pur- 
chase their  discharge.  It  was  a  cause 
of  much  desertion.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  a  distinguished  regiment  was 
under  orders  for  India — a  regiment 
second  to  none  in  esprit  de  corps  and  in 
devotion  to  its  colonel— everv  man  ap- 
proaching the  completion  of  his  first 
engagement,  and  others,  who  applied 
to  purchase  their  discharge,  were  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  colonel  not  to  leave 
the  regiment.  With  hardly  an  excep- 
tion they  refused;  stating  that  th^ 
would  have  been  glad  to  go  out  wim 
the  regiment  for  a  few  years,  but  the 
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prospect  of  10  years — which  would  com- 
plete their  total  service  in  the  Army — 
was  too  much  for  them.  Was  that  con- 
ducive to  the  efficiency  or  popularity  of 
the  service  ?  It  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  a  regiment  arriving  in  India  with 
the  knowledge  that  in  six  years  it  would 
be  at  home  again — not  as  driblets  of 
invalids,  but  as  they  went  out — a  regi- 
ment— would  be  in  a  far  more  satisfactory 
condition  than  one  depressed  with  the 
knowledge  that  one  by  one — as  invalids 
or  time-expired  men — they  were  to  come 
home ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  service 
theregiment  wouldhardly  have  aman  who 
went  out  with  it.  What  was  the  encou- 
ragement to  officers  or  non-commissioned 
officers  to  keep  up  the  drill,  discipline, 
and  appearance  to  the  high  standard 
expected  and  obtained  in  England  ?  The 
appearance  and  condition  of  re^ments 
on  their  return  proved  this  —  they  re- 
quired years  often  to  recover  from  the 
habits  contracted  in,  and  inseparable 
from,  a  military  life  in  the  tropics.  The 
late  Sir  James  Graham,  in  one  of  the 
last  public  acts  of  his  life,  expressed 
his  opinion  before  the  Transport  Com- 
mittee— 

'*  That  it  was  a  military  question  of  the  gn^eat- 
est  importance :  though,  of  course,  the  more  fre- 
quent the  reliefs,  relatively  may  be  the  expense : 
but  as  regards  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the 
British  Army,  I  am  persuaded  that  these  regi- 
mental reUe£9  must  be  frequent." 

Sir  David  Wood,  in  evidence  before  the 
same  Committee,  observed  a  remarkable 
contrast  between  draughts  and  entire 
battalions.  The  former  invariably  ar- 
rived at  Allahabad — where  he  was  Com- 
mandant during  and  after  the  Mutiny — 
disorganised  and  sickly;  and  many  were 
soon  sent  back  to  the  hospitals.  On  the 
other  hand,  battalions  arrived,  for  the 
most  part,  in  ^ood  health  and  discipline, 
went  to  the  front,  and  their  men  were 
not  seen  again.  He  admitted  the  diffi- 
culty of  arranging  a  new  system  of 
reliefs,  which  must  be  done  gradually ; 
and  he  also  acknowledged  the  ^eat 
benefits  and  reforms  that  had  been 
effected  in  the  condition  of  the  soldier, 
especially  with  regard  to  hill  sanitaria ; 
but  a  g^at  deal  remained  to  be  done. 
Some  might  say  that  this  was  not  a 
question  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  it  was  so  of  all  others ;  for,  while 
every  consideration  pointed  to  the  ad- 
visability of  shortened  service,  the  autho- 
rities were  afraid  to  recommend  it  on 
the  score  of  expense.    It  required  pres- 
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sure  from  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thought  the 
evidence  incomplete,  let  him  give  a 
Committee  or  a  Royal  Commission.  No 
inquiry  had  been  made  for  years,  and 
evidence  accumulated  year  by  year. 
While  they  indulged  in  the  luxury  of 
somewhat  romantic  philanthropy  all  over 
the  world,  from  Fiji  to  Zanzibar,  it  did 
seem  somewhat  inconsistent  that  they 
annually  sacrificed  perhaps  double  the 
number  of  lives  that  were  necessary. 
He  trusted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the 
case  made  by  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend ;  but,  if  not,  he  should  not  cease 
to  urge  this  subject  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House — ^not  in  any  spirit  of  obsti- 
nacy, but  from  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
course  of  policy  he  had  pointed  out  was 
one  founded  upon  principles  of  humanity 
and  expediency,  tending  alike  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Army,  and  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  nation. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  term  of  Ser- 
vice of  Regiments  in  India  ought  to  be  shortened," 
—{Colonel  Barttelot,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  CAEDWELL:  It  is  quite  true 
that  I  assured  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  who  introduced  this  subject 
that  he  would  have  an  equally  ffood 
opportunity  of  bringing  it  forward  on 
another  occasion  ;  but  it  was  not  for  the 
convenience  of  myself,  but  because  I 
thought  the  whole  House  would  be  de- 
sirous of  proceeding  at  once  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Armv  Estimates  and  the 
consideration  of  tne  general  question. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  may  rest 
assured  that  he  does  not  differ  from  Her 
Majesty's  Gt>vemment  in  his  estimate  of 
this  question  as  feur  as  it  is  a  question  of 
the  health,  life,  and  comfort  of  the 
soldier.  He  has  stated  very  justly  that 
that  ought  to  be  the  governing  and  prin- 
cipal consideration.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  stated,  if  I  understood  him 
correctly,  that  the  mortality  at  present 
in  India  is  Z\  per  cent,  and  that  ne  pro- 
poses a  plan  by  which  he  will  reduce  it 
to  2  per  cent.  Well,  if  I  can  show  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  by  the  latest 
Beiums  I  have   received   that   he    is 


entirely  mistaken  in  his  facts — ^that  the 
mortality  has  been  less  than  2}  per  cent 
during  the  last  10  years,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  which  I  have  any 
record  it  has  been  less  than  2  per  cent-- 
less  than  the  amoimt  to  whidi  he  pro- 
poses to  reduce  it — then  I  hope  he  will 
not  be  disinclined  to  admit  that  his 
sheet-anchor  has  failed  him,  and  that 
the  great  argument — one  I  shall  cer- 
tainly never  dispute — firom  the  mortality 
of  the  troops  has  entirely  failed  him. 
Sir,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Betum,  which 
was  signed  by  the  Director  General  of 
the  Army  Medical  Department  on  Satur- 
day. It  is  headed — **  Table  showing  the 
sickness,  mortality,  and  invaliding  per 
1,000  of  mean  strength  of  the  European 
troops  serving  in  India  during  the  ten 
years,  1862-71" — a  period  later  than 
the  statistics  to  which  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  referred.  The  year  1872 
was  an  exceptional  year,  when  the  high 
ratio  of  deaths  compared  with  that  of 
1871  was  the  result  of  epidemic  cholera 
in  Bengal,  which  in  the  ten  months, 
January  to  October,  caused  529  out  of 
860  deaths  reported.  But  the  table  I 
hold  in  my  hand  says  that  there  died, 
per  1,000  of  mean  strength,  upon  the 
average  of  10  years— 1862-1871 — 24*44, 
which  the  House  will  perceive  is  less 
than  2^-  per  cent,  and  in  last  year — for 
the  tendency  is  rather  to  improve — in 
1871,  the  ratio  was  18*73 — that  is  less 
than  2  per  cent,  the  amount  to  which 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  proposes 
to  reduce  it.  I  have  not  yet  the  Be- 
tums  for  1872.  I  have  said  that  I  be- 
lieve if  I  had  they  would  be  disturbed 
by  an  epidemic ;  but  I  quote  the  last 
Betums  in  my  possession.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  who  seconded 
the  Motion  (Captain  Talbot)  discussed 
a  little  the  Purchase  question,  and  also 
the  question  of  the  Army  Beserves.  I 
hope  he  will  not  consider  it  discourteous 
on  my  part  if  I  now  decline  to  follow 
him,  being  anxious  that  the  House 
should  go  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
into  Committee  on  the  Estimates,  when 
I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  answering 
the  question  the  non.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber has  put  as  to  the  Beserves.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  who  introduced 
the  Motion  put  the  case  of  the  d8th 
Begiment,  which,  he  said,  had  been  14 
years  in  India.  [Colonel  Babttelot: 
More  than  14  years.]  Well,  then,  in 
fixing  12  as  the  ^ture  period  for  the 
residuum  of  the  head  quarters  in  India, 
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I  am  introducing  no  innovation.  The 
hon.  and  ffallsmt  Member  referred  to 
statistics  of  the  sickness  and  mortality 
of  the  Army  in  India,  and  he  dwelt  upcm 
what  he  ccJled  the  excessive  expense  of 
the  troopships.  Now,  it  was  evident 
that  if  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  men 
were  sent  home,  a  smaller  proportion 
would  remain  in  India  with  the  head 
quarters.  What  had  been  actually  the 
case  in  this  respect  ?  The  Director  Ge- 
neral says — 

"The  table  shows  a  marked  increase  in  the 
proportions  of  men  sent  home  as  invalids  from 
In<ua  during  the  last  eight  years  compared  with 
the  previous  periods,  but  unaccompamed  by  any 
increase  in  the  proportion  discharged  the  service, 
after  their  arrival  in  England.  The  increase 
has  arisen  from  the  greater  facilities  afforded  for 
sending  men  home  by  the  troopships,  and  the 
result  of  it  has  been  the  saving  of  many  men  to 
the  service  who  would  otherwise  have  probably 
died.  The  proportion  sent  home  has  been  one- 
third  more  than  formerly.  The  proportion 
finally  discharged  has  been  rather  unaer  that  of 
previous  periods  if  1870  be  omitted,  when  it  was 
increased  by  the  results  of  the  epidemic  fever  in 
the  2l8t  Regiment  at  Kurrachee.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  the  Army  mav  be  esti- 
mated from  the  following  comparison  of  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  of  the  European  troops 
(exclusive  of  those  in  the  service  of  tiie  Honour- 
able East  India  Company)  from  1838  to  1856 
inclusive,  with  that  of  the  period  1862-71.  From 
1838  to  1866,  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  moan  strengUi 
admitted  into  hospital  was  1,991,  while  there 
died,  exclusive  of  those  killed  in  action,  66*90. 
From  1862  to  1871  the  ratio  per  1,000  was  151*24, 
and  the  death-rate,  exclusive  of  those  killed  in 
action,  was  24*44." 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  by  any  arrange- 
ment we  have  made  we  have  increased 
the  mortality  in  the  Army.  The  truth  is 
all  the  arrangements  have  tended  exactly 
in  the  opposite  direction.  What  have 
those  arrangements  been  ?  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  introduced  short  service ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  we  have  intro- 
duced the  system  of  linking  battalions 
together,  in  order  that  some  might  serve 
in  India  and  some  at  home.  I  shall, 
when  the  House  is  in  Committee,  have 
the  opportunity  of  explaining  the  system 
under  which  officers  appointed  in  &ture 
would  be  enabled  to  exchange  without 
losing  their  places  on  the  rota.  There 
is  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  finding  officers 
to  go  to  India,  for  the  service  is  a  popu- 
lar one.  The  effect  will  be  thi^— An 
officer  is  no  longer  obliged  to  leaye  the 
service  if  unfit  to  serve  in  India ;  but 
he  returns  home,  takes  his  place  in  the 
sister  battalion  for  which  he  might  very 
well  be  competent;  while  another  takes 
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his  place  in  India  to  whom  service  there 
is  agreeable.  By  this  self-acting  process 
the  climate  suits  itself  to  the  constitution 
of  the  individual.  In  addition  to  this 
reduction  in  the  sickness  and  mortality, 
there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the 
proportion  constantly  non-effective  from 
sickness.  This  was  shown  in  the  Beport 
of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  Army  in  India  to  have  been 
84  per  1,000  of  the  strength  prior  to 
1860,  while  in  1870  it  was  only  58  per 
1,000.  The  House  must  hot  be  led 
away  'by  the  notion  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion  of  long  or  short  eeryice  in  India. 
It  is  a  question,  not  of  length  of  service 
of  men,  but  simply  of  the  nead  quarters 
of  the  regiment.  I  put  it  to  the  House 
whether  I  have  left  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman's  statistics  standing,  or  haye 
overthrown  them  ?  If  I  have  overthrown 
them  as  regards  health,  how  can  he  ex- 
pect me  to  go  through  those  statistics 
of  finance  which  he  read  from  the  same 
pamphlet  ?  I  do  not  know  who  was  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet,  and  I  decline 
to  accept  those  statements  at  demand. 
These  are  questions  of  Indian  finance, 
which  do  not  fall  imder  my  administra- 
tion. All  I  can  say  is,  if  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  will  convince  either 
me  India  Office  or  the  Committee  of  this 
House  which  is  about  to  discuss  Indian 
military  expenditure  that  his  statistics 
are  accurate,  they  will  be  very  happy 
to  accept  smd  act  upon  them.  As  fSar  as 
the  Government  is  concerned,  we  have 
arranged  with  the  India  Office  that  the 
head  quartei*s  of  a  regiment  shall  remain 
in  India  12  years;  that  the  men  who 
have  enlisted  for  a  short  service  will 
never,  unless  they  choose,  serve  more 
than  six  years,  and  that  the  officers  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  exchanging,  and 
no  difficulty  in  so  doing.  The  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  volimteering  for  an- 
other term  of  service.  I  submit  that  I 
have  answered  the  hon.  and  g^allant 
Gentleman  as  far  as  health  is  oonoemed ; 
and  I  venture  to  differ  altogether  from 
his  statementsonfinance,  which,  however, 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  substan- 
tiating. I  have  shown  that,  instead  of 
lengthening  the  continuance  even  of  the 
head  quarters  of  regiments,  we  have  re- 
duced and  made  ceortain  that  which  was 
uncertain.  I  have  in  my  hand  statements 
showing  that  regiments  have  remained 
upwards  of  17  years.     We  hare   re- 
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duced  it  to  a  fixed  system,  by  wliioh  the 
head  quarters  will  be  regularly  relieved 
at  the  end  of  12  years,  and  by  which 
neither  officers  nor  men  will  be  compelled 
to  continue  for  any  period  injurious  to 
their  health  and  strength. 

Colonel  STUART  KNOX  said,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  "War  had  wished 
to  put  aside  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  in  order  that  the  House 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  official  statement  with  regard  to  the 
Army  Estimates;  but  surely  the  life 
and  health  of  the  officers  and  men  who 
served  in  India  were  matters  of  equal, 
if  not  of  more  importance  than  the 
statement  referred  to.  Now,  he  had 
himself  served  in  India,  and  had  seen 
some  officers  and  men  sicken  and  die, 
while  others  who  could  afford  to  pay 
for  exchanges  were  able  to  return  home. 
It  was  absurd  to  say  that  exchanges 
could  still  be  made  as  heretofore.  Nei- 
ther the  Controller  General  nor  himself 
would  ever  have  gone  to  a  bad  climate 
if  they  could  have  helped  it.  It  was  un- 
just to  send  to  India  for  12  years  officers 
who  had  paid  for  tilieir  commissions. 
It  was  true  that  under  the  old  system 
a  regiment  sometimes  in  the  interests  of 
the  coimtry  remained  15  or  20  years; 
but  this  did  not  rebut  the  general  rule 
that  infantry  regiments  stayed  10  and 
cavalry  12  years.  He  trusted  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  imintention- 
ally  made  the  officers  suffer  sufficiently 
in  other  ways  by  his  arrangements, 
would  reconsider  the  question  before  he 
practically  lengthened  the  term  of  service 
in  India. 

Colonel  GILPIN  maintained  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  faUed  to 
show  the  compatibility  of  short  enlist- 
ment, and  an  Army  of  Beserve  with 
long  service  abroad.  He  was  anxious 
for  a  strong  Beserve ;  but  a  third  of  the 
Army  would  be  in  India,  and  on  the 
long-service  system  he  would  lose  a 
third  of  his  Beserves.  He  was  always 
adverse  to  the  short-service  system,  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  could  be  obtained  in 
order  to  efficiently  carry  it  out.  The 
Police  Gagette  would  lead  to  the  inference 
that,  though  recruits  were  obtained, 
they  oould  not  keep  the  men,  in  conse- 
quence of  desertions  being  so  numerous. 
They  were  told  that  recsruits  not  only 
came  in,  but  that  they  found  tiieir  depots 
without  the  escort  of  the  sergeant ;  but,  I 


in  reality,  they  had  not  done  so.  Men 
would  not  devote  the  best  yeajps  of  their 
life  to  the  Army  unless  with  a  retiring 
allowance  to  look  forward  to,  and  it  was 
this  which  imder  the  old  system  induced 
men  to  serve  20  years  in  India. 

Colonel  COBBETT  questioned  the 
advantage  of  keeping  head  quarters  sta- 
tionary, which  were  nimiericaUy  small, 
and  of  letting  the  bulk  of  the  men  move. 
Unless  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  could  show 
that  the  mortcdity  and  sickness  of  the 
troops  could  not  be  reduced,  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend's  (Colonel  Barttelot's) 
statistics  would  practically  pass  uncon- 
tradicted. He  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how,  with  the  short  service  of  the 
men,  they  could  carry  out  with  advan- 
tage the  long-service  period  of  the  regi- 
ment. He  did  not  see  now  with  affiliated 
battalions  the  system  could  work  other- 
wise than  awkward;  because  if  both 
were  abroad,  the  system  adopted  for 
keeping  up  the  strength  must  be  broken 
through.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
deserved  great  credit  for  bringing  the 
subject  forward. 

General  Sib  GEOBGB  BALFOUB 
said,  he  wished  to  keep  distinct  the  ques- 
tion of  the  officers  and  that  of  the  men. 
With  the  latter  Indian  service  had  always 
been  exceedingly  popidar.  The  Boyal 
Commission  of  1859  distinctly  reported 
that  the  Artillery  and  Indian  services 
were  very  popular,  and  the  Commission 
of  1866,  of  wnich  he  was  a  Member,  also 
reported  that  recruits  for  India  could 
always  be  obtained.  While  during  the 
Crimean  War  the  force  for  that  service 
cotdd  never  be  raised  above  two-thirds 
of  the  establishment,  yet  during  the  In- 
dian Mutiny  men  flocked  to  &e  regi- 
ments, raising^  the  force  in  a  very  short 
time  to  the  fim  complement.  The  House 
should  remember  that  no  regiment  is 
ever  ordered  home  from  India  without 
the  men  being  called  upon  to  volunteer 
to  remain  behind,  and  it  was  notorious 
that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
soldiers  invariably  offered  to  do  so.  The 
service,  in  fact,  was  popular,  because 
nowhere  were  private  soldiers  better 
cared  for  than  they  were  in  India. 
Amone  other  things,  they  had  splendid 
baira(3:s,  whidi  had  been  built  at  an 
expense  of  not  less  than  £rom  £250 
to  £400  per  head.  It  was  but  just  to 
acknowledge  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
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having  reduced  the  number  of  companies 
in  India  firom  520  to  400,  and  the  num- 
ber of  troops  of  cavalry  from  77  to  54, 
thus  enabling  nearly  500  officers  to  come 
home,  had  done  essential  service  to  both 
officers  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  the 
finances. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  as 
this  was  a  most  important  queslion, 
affecting  the  welfare  and  efficiency  of 
the  British  Army,  he  could  not  be  sur- 
prised that  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
should  have  felt  a  desire  to  bring  it  be- 
fore the  House  in  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct form,  rather  than  have  it  mixed  up 
with  the  general  statement  about  to  be 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The  sub- 
ject was  so  mixed  up  with  the  question 
of  short  service,  and,  above  all,  with 
the  new  question  of  linked  battalions — 
as  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  in- 
terest to  the  statements  about  to  be 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — 
that  he  hoped  his  hon.  and  gaUant 
Friend  would  not  think  it  necessary  to 
divide  the  House  on  his  Motion.  How- 
ever desirous  they  all  were  of  hearing 
the  statement  of  the  Minister  for  War, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  deserved  credit  for 
bringing  the  subject  involved  in  his 
Motion  imder  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Colonel  BAETTELOT,  after  the  ap- 
peal from  his  right  hon.  Friend,  said, 
he  would  consent  to  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion ;  but  on  the  understanding  that 
he  would  bring  the  question  on  again 
should  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  not  be  satisfactory  as  to  the  linked 
battalions,  and  other  matters. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdraum. 

Main  Question,  ''  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 


SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 
Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  CARDWELL  :  Sir,  the  gracious 
Speech  from  the  Throne  has  already 
informed  the  Committee  that  the  Esti- 
mates which,  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gbvemment,  it  is  now  my  duty 
to  submit  to  you  have  been 

General  Sir  George  Balfour 


'*  Framed  with  a  view  to  the  efficiency  and 
moderation  of  our  eetablishmenta,  under  drcmn- 
stances  of  inconvenience  entailed  by  vaiiationB 
of  an  exceptional  nature  in  the  pnoes  of  some 
important  commoditiee." 

I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you 
that  these  Estimates  have  been  pre- 
pared in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
that  efficiency  and  moderation,  and 
I  am  sure  I  shall  show  you  that  we 
have  incurred  considerable  difficulty 
owing  to  abnormal  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  important  stores.  Sir,  the 
total  amount  of  the  present  Estimate 
is  £14,416,400.  The  saving  upon  the 
Estimates  of  last  year  is  £406,100  to  be 
added  to  the  saving  on  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year  of  £1,027,000.  But,  Sir,  in 
making  this  comparative  statement  of 
expenditure,  I  wish  to  prefer  a  claim  to 
be  allowed  to  add,  in  reference  to  the 
saving  I  have  already  mentioned,  this 
consideration  —  namely,  that  my  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  who  sits  beside 
me  (Sir  Heniy  Storks)  has  been  com- 
pelled to  include  in  the  Estimates  which 
have  been  prepared  under  his  immediate 
control  a  sum  of  no  less  than  £400,000 
on  account  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  fuel,  provisions,  and  clothing, 
and  various  other  articles  for  which  he 
has  imdertaken  to  provide.  That  does 
not  include  the  additional  cost  which 
may  fairly  be  charged  upon  the  Vote  for 
Works  and  Buildings.  That  is  not  quite 
so  easy  to  estimate ;  but  the  estimate 
given  to  me  is  £50,000.  The  Committee 
will  observe,  therefore,  that  the  amount 
which  might  have  been  saved  if  prices 
had  remained  in  their  normal  conoition 
— had  we  had  to  deal  with  them  under 
the  circimistances  which  existed  two 
years  ajg;o— would  have  been  double  Ihat 
which  is  stated  on  the  face  of  the  Esti- 
mates. These,  however,  may  be  but  oc- 
casional charges,  and  future  years  may 
bring  us  back  to  the  ordinary  state  of 

E rices.  But  in  the  course  of  what  I  shall 
ave  to  lay  before  you,  it  will  be  my 
dufrjr  to  propose  a  sum  of  £55,000,  which 
will  be  m  the  nature  of  an  advantage  to 
the  soldier  in  the  arrangement  oi  his 
pay,  and  that,  if  you  provide  it,  will  be 
a  permanent  charge.  My  right  hon. 
Fnend  at  the  head  of  the  Oovemment 
stated  the  other  evening  that  he  believed 
the  saving  in  the  Estimates  for  the  two 
great  services — ^the  Navy  and  the  Anny 
— would  amount  to  £500,000  sterling. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  was  within  the 
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mark.  I  do  not  know,  of  oourse,  what 
the  effect  upon  the  Nayy  may  have  been; 
but  I  have  shown  you  a  sum  equal  to 
that  stated  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  in 
this  Estimate  alone  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  introduce  to  the  Committee.  If  you 
admit  that  the  daim  I  have  made  is  just, 
and  if,  in  making  a  comparison  with 
former  years,  you  permit  me  to  add  those 
sums  to  the  other  sayings  I  have  men- 
tioned, then  we  ought  to  have  credit 
for  retrenchment  to  the  amount  of 
£1,940,000  in  the  two  years,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  of  £2,000,000.  I  hope,  Sir, 
that  will  satisfy  those  who  are  most  de- 
sirous of  retrenchment  of  expenditure, 
that  those  Estimates  have  not  been  pre- 
pared without  a  careful  regard  for  that 
important  object. 

I  now  wish  to  make  a  comparison  with 
a  year  which  I  believe  was  the  lowest  in 
point  of  expenditure  of  any  year  since 
the  Crimean  War — ^namely,  the  first  year 
in  which  I  had  the  honour  of  holding 
my  present  office.  I  have  before  me  a 
statement  of  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
ultimate  net  expenditure  of  that  year, 
and  it  was  a  peculiar  one ;  because,  as 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Kincardine  (Sir  Oeorge  Balfour) 
knows,  there  were  many  and  important 
questions  before  us  at  that  period  which 
could  not  be  settled  owing  to  the  ano- 
malous state  of  invention  at  that  time 
in  respect  of  the  armaments  on  which 
our  Axmy  depends.  The  total  net  ex- 
penditure was  £1 1,972,100 — omitting,  of 
course,  arrears  of  Abyssinian  expendi- 
ture— and  the  net  expenditure  in  the 
Estimates  I  have  now  to  lay  before 
you  is  £13,231,400,  leaving,  in  round 
numbers,  a  difference  of  £1,250,000.  I 
have  already  accounted  for  £500,000  by 
the  rise  in  the  scale  of  prices,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  foresee  or  avoid ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  £750,000,  that  amount 
has  been  more  than  absorbed  in  those 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  the 
more  highly  trained  and  costly  services — 
the  Artillery,  Cavalry,  andEngineers,  and 
to  the  Militia— whidi  I  think  I  may  say 
the  whole  House  and  the  whole  coimtiy 
insisted  should  be  placed  in  a  condition  of 
adequate  efficiency.  Such  is  a  compari- 
son of  the  Estimates  I  now  lay  before 
the  Committee  with  those  of  that  year, 
which  I  believe  was  the  lowest  in  point 
of  expenditure  of  any  which  has  oc- 
curred since  the  Crimean  War.  But  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  to  compare  an 


Estimate  with  the  actual  amount  ex- 
pended is  a  very  disadvantag^us  com- 
parison ;  for  in  every  year  which  has 
happened  since  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  Deing  in  office  the  actual  expenditure 
has^  faflen  considerably  short  of  the 
Estimate  which  was  laid  on  the  Table. 

Now,  Sir,  an  hon.  Friend  of  mine 
(Mr.  W.  Fowler)  has  given  Notice  of  a 
Motion  to  reduce  the  number  of  men 
proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
by  10,000.  I  am  glad  to  see  my  hon. 
Friend  in  his  place,  as  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  he  clearly  imderstands 
what  that  reduction  would  actually  mean. 
In  consequence  of  the  new  arrangement 
with  respect  to  the  brigades  at  home,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  state  upon  the 
first  page  of  the  Estimates,  as  belonging 
to  the  Army,  3,964  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  men,  to  be  added  as 
the  brigade  depots  are  completed.  I 
do  not  know  whether  my  hon.  Friend 
has  seen  a  note  which  occurs  at  the  end 
of  the  next  page,  and  which  says  that  as 
those  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers— of  which  latter  there  were  to  be 
3,170 — were  gradually  added,  a  reduc- 
tion would  be  effected  in  the  permanent 
Staff  of  the  Militia  and  Auxiliary  Forces 
more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  increase.  I  understand  my  hon. 
Friend  to-night  intends  to  move  the  re- 
duction of  our  forces  on  account  of  the 
20,000  men  added  to  our  Army  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  German  War.  Now,  I 
will  proceed  to  state  to  my  hon.  Friend 
how  that  matter  stands.  If  my  hon. 
Friend  will  refer  to  the  Estimates  of  last 
year  as  well  as  to  these  he  wiU  find  that 
since  the  addition  of  those  20,000  men 
was  made  the  British  establishment 
proper  has  been  reduced  by  8,989  men, 
the  colonial  establishment  by  1,102,  and 
that  two  Madras  regiments  which  were 
at  that  time  voted  upon  our  Estimates 
and  were  employed  in  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Straits  Settlements,  numbering 
1,760  men,  have  since  been  returned 
to  India.  Therefore,  out  of  the  ad- 
dition of  20,000  men  there  remain  now 
but  8,179,  and  that  number  is  more 
than  accounted  for  by  the  addition  which 
the  House  and  the  cotmtry  thought 
proper  to  make  to  the  Artillery,  the 
Engineers,  the  Cavalry,  the  Army  Ser- 
vice Corps,  and  the  Army  Hospital  Corps. 
In  maUng  re-arrangements  of  the  ser- 
vice the  principle  has  been  to  retain  all 
those  forces  wnich  require  longprepara- 
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tion,  andforwbioh  Beserves  are  not  pre- 
pared, and  to  reduce  those  which  need 
less  preparation,  and  for  which  Beseryes 
are  actually  prepared.  Accordingly  the 
Guards/ which  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
German  War  were  raised  to  850  rank 
and  file,  we  have  now  reduced  to  750, 
the  number  at  which  they  stood  before. 
The  70  infantry  battalions  at  home  hare 
been  reduced  to  520  rank  and  file,  with 
the  exception  of  the  10  first  ordered 
for  foreign  service.  Those  in  the  colo- 
nies or  garrisons  abroad  are  reduced  to 
600,  except  in  China,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Ceylon,  the  Cape,  and  the  West 
Indies,  which  remain  at  820  rank  and 
file.  Such  are  the  arrangements  with 
regard  to  the  Army  at  home  and  abroad. 
Now,  I  have  been  asked  this  evening 
about  the  state  of  our  Beserves,  and 
upon  this  subject  there  appears  to  be 
some  confusion.  Some  people  seem  to 
suppose  that  the  reserve  of  men  enlisted 
for  short  service  is  already  in  existence ; 
but  short  service  was  only  introduced  in 
1870,  and  it  was  for  six  years.  Con- 
sequently, that  system  will  not  begin 
to  come  into  operation  by  adding  men 
to  the  Beserve  till  1876.  Having, 
however,  said  that,  let  me  say  that  the 
Army  Beserve,  which  was  very  small 
four  years  ago,  has  been  raised  in  the 
meantime  by  various  other  methods  to 
7,393  men,  while  the  Militia  Beserves 
at  the  last  training  amoimted  to  31,522 
men,  making  a  total  of  men  liable  to 
service  at  home  or  abroad  of  38,915. 
I  mention  this  to  show  that  if  we  have 
reduced  our  battalions  it  cannot  be 
charged  against  us  that  we  have  not 
adequate  Beserves  should  emergencies 
arise.  In  addition  to  these  we  have 
23,804  second-class  Beserve  men  and 
pensioners,  and  all  these  three  classes 
are  independent  of  the  provision  which 
we  have  made  for  the  continuous  outflow 
of  men  from  the  ranks  to  the  Beserve  in 
future  years.  Of  men  in  the  latter  class 
we  have  over  18,000  in  the  battalions. 
Considering,  therefore,  that  the  strength 
not  of  our  rank  and  file,  but  of  our  re- 
gular establishment  of  all  arms  and  ranks, 
is  only  125,000 — considering  the  mani- 
fold duties  we  have  to  perform  and  the 
obligations  we  are  under  to  our  colonies, 
I  think  I  may  oonfidentlv  appeal  to  my 
hon.  Friend  not  to  press  tne  Amendment 
of  which  he  has  given  Notice.  That 
being  the  number  of  our  Begular  forces, 
the    Estimates    provide    besides    for 
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129,000  Militia,  13,000  Yeomanry, 
160,750  Volunteers,  10,000  Army  Be- 
serve, 25,000  Second  Army  Beserve, 
making  a  total  of  462,750,  of  whom 
there  are  at  home,  in  the  regimental 
establishments  available  for  service, 
436,838.  Now,  what  are  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  men  whom  we  are  to  train 
for  these  forces  ?  [Cheers.li  Those  cheers 
of  suspicion  and  oistrust  I  shall  at  once 
proceed  to  meet  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  upon  the 
subjects  of  recruiting  and  desertion.  I 
will  simply  and  plainly  lay  before  the 
Committee  the  actual  state  of  the  case. 
The  question  of  a  Beserve  must  always 
depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  estab- 
lishment maintained,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  you  pass  your  men  .through 
the  various  services  into  the  Beserve. 
It  is  very  desirable  we  should  first  know 
the  number  of  recruits  it  is  in  our  power 
to  obtain,  because  if  we  exceed  that 
number  it  follows  that  we  shall  be  dis- 
apxwinted  in  the  practical  result  of  our 
calculations.  Now,  23,000  recruits  a 
year  will  maintain  our  establishment  at 
the  strength  presented  in  our  Estimates, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  us  the  Be- 
serves we  require,  if  passed  in  proper 
proportion  through  terms  of  long  and 
short  service.  The  actual  state  of  things 
is  this: — ^In  1870  we  obtained  rather 
more  than  23,000  recruits.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  we  had  23,165,  and  in  1872 
the  number  fell  to  17,371,  and  the  sus- 
picion and  distrust  were  certainly  in  some 
degree  justified,  because  that  was  1,408 
below  ttie  casualties  of  the  year.  Dif- 
ferent people  will  judge  of  that  differently. 
Those  who  hear  me  all  know  what  was 
the  disturbance  of  the  labour  market  in 
the  year  just  expired,  and  if  they  sup- 
posed that  it  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
recruiting  market  they  were  more  san- 
guine than  the  circumstances  justified. 
The  actual  result  was  that  during  certain 
months  of  the  year  recruiting  was  very 
much  interfered  with,  but  that  towards 
the  closing  months  exactly  the  opposite 
was  the  case.  These  things  depend  on 
great  economical  considerations  which 
affect  the  labour  market.  During  the 
three  last  months  in  1 872  there  were 
5,146  recruits,  as  against  4,543  in  the 
previous  year,  when  recruiting  was 
brisk ;  and  in  the  last  month,  January, 
we  obtained  2,004  recruits,  being  the 
largest  number  obtained  since  March, 
1871.    So  that,  although  there  are  some 
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discouraging  drcumstanoes,  yet  the  ex- 
perience of  the  later  months  of  the  year 
led  to  more  gratifying  conclusions.  In 
the  present  month  of  February  we  did 
not  press  forward  recruiting,  because 
our  establishments  were  4,235  in  excess 
of  the  number  we  now  ask  you  to  pro- 
vide for  in  the  Estimates,  and  l^ere  is,  you 
see,  no  difficulty  at  present  in  keeping  up 
our  strength.  WeU,  you  will  ask  what 
is  the  qualiiy — ^the  physique  —  of  your 
troops?  [Colonel North :  Hear, hear!] 
My  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oxfordshire  is  one  of  those  who  think 
that  this  quality  is  not  good.  [Colonel 
North:  Hear,  hear!]  I  should  have 
thought  that  after  what  has  passed  during 
the  last  two  years  he  would  have  changed 
his  opinion  on  that  subject.  I  have  laid 
on  the  Table — and  it  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  Members,  I  hope,  to-morrow — the  Re- 
port of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Be- 
cruiting  Department.  You  will  find  in 
that  Beport  that  the  number  of  recruits 
who  failed  on  trial  last  year  was  less  than 
14  per  1,000,  which,  in  his  opinion,  is 
remarkably  small,  and  shows  tiiat  great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  medical  exami- 
nation of  recruits.  You  will  also  find 
that  the  commanding  officers  in  almost 
all  cases  approved  the  recruits  sent  to 
them.  The  principal  medical  officers, 
after  the  usual  monthly  examinations, 
generally  expressed  the  same  opinion, 
and  reported!^  favourably ;  and  if  those 
recruits  are  to  be  tested  by  the  appear- 
ance they  presented  in  the  Military 
Manoeuvres  of  last  autunm,  a  person 
must  be  fastidious  indeed  who  was  not 
satisfied  with  every  branch  of  the  British 
Army  on  that  occasion.  But  then  it  is 
said  that  many  of  the  recruits  deserted 
before  they  joined  their  regiments.  If 
hon.  Members  read  this  Beport  they 
will  find  that  whereas  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission of  1860  stated  that  in  1859 
6,000  recruits  deserted  before  joining 
their  regiments,  the  number  in  1872 
was  less  than  800.  It  is  very  much  to 
be  regretted  that  there  should  be  800 
desertions,  but  that  is  a  considerable 
improvement  over  1859.  When  it  is 
also  recollected  that  recruits  are  no 
longer  sent  by  escort  to  their  regiments, 
that  a  railway  ticket  is  given  to  them, 
and  that  they  are  left  to  find  their  own 
way  unattended  to  their  regiments,  the 
Committee  will,  I  think,  be  of  opinion 
that  there  has  been  no  such  great  dete- 
rioration since  the  year  1859.    But  then 


everyone  is  very  much  alanned  at  the 
dismal  accounts  given  of  recent  deser- 
tions. Far  be  it  from  me  to  extenuate 
the  evil,  or  to  repres^it  that  it  is  not 
discreditable.  There  has  been,  no  doubt, 
a  considerable  percentage  of  desertions ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  K>r  exaggerating 
the  amount.  Whether  there  are  fewer 
desertions  in  our  Army  than  in  the  Army 
of  any  other  country,  looking  to  our  in- 
stitutions and  the  freedom  we  enjoy,  is 
a  matter  on  which  I  shall  give  no  opi- 
nion. You  must  judge  for  yourselves ; 
but  I  will  state  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
accurate  accoimt  of  recent  desertions.  I 
have  seen  it  stated  Ihat  the  number  of 
desertions  has  been  greater  than  on  any 
former  occasion,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  deserters  to  recruits  has  been  greatly 
on  the  increase.  The  number  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  regretted.  In  1872  the 
desertions  were  5,861 ;  but  the  number 
who  rejoined  was  1,855,  leaving  a 
balance  of  4,006.  That  is  a  large  num- 
ber it  is  true,  but  far  short  of  the  alleged 
number  of  8,000.  Neither  is  the  mode 
of  stating  the  number  of  desertions  by 
the  proportion  of  recruits  anything  but 
the  most  fallacious  of  rules.  I  believe 
the  real  truth  to  be  that  when  a  great 
excitement  breaks  out  there  is  a  great 
disposition  to  enlist,  and  that  when  the 
excitement  subsides,  not  only  is  there  no 
disposition  to  enlist,  but  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  desert.  Whenever  there  is 
a  sudden  and  great  increase  in  the  Army 
by  enlistment,  there  will  be  after  an 
interval  a  corresponding  amoimt  of  de- 
sertions. In  the  last  months  of  1870 
and  in  the  earliest  months  of  1871  there 
were  raised  in  eight  months  about  30,000 
recruits.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  in  1871  the  desertions  were  chiefly, 
and  in  the  greatest  proportion,  among 
the  soldiers  under  one  year's  service.  In 
1872  the  greatest  proportion  were  under 
two  years'  service.  The  conclusion  I 
venture  to  lay  down  is  that  the  greater 
number  of  desertions  take  place  in  the 
regiments  having  the  largest  number  of 
recruits  and  within  a  short  time  after 
any  great  and  abnormal  enlistment.  In 
almost  all  cases  those  regiments  which  had 
the  greatest  number  of  enlistments  had 
also  the  greatest  number  of  desertions. 
If  you  look  to  the  last  occasions,  when 
there  were  sudden  and  great  increases 
in  the  Army — namely,  the  periods  of  the 
Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny — 
it  will  be  found  that  at  first  there  was  a 
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great  nmnber  of  enlistmentB,  and  that  at 
a  later  period  there  was  a  great  number  of 
deeertions.  According  to  the  rule  I  hare 
seen  laid  down,  in  1859  the  desertions 
were  22  per  cent  to  the  recruit ;  in  1860, 
19  percent;  in  1861,  41  percent;  and 
in  1862  exactly  the  same  as  in  1872 — 
namely,  32  per  cent.  What  I  say  is, 
that  this  rule  of  proportion  is  a  mislead- 
ing g^de,  and  the  true  rule  is  that  when 
you  have  an  extraordinary  addition  to 
the  Army,  if  zeal  begins  to  cool,  and  if 
it  falls  out  that  there  is  at  the  same  time 
an  extraordinary  demand  for  labour  at 
high  wages,  there  will  be  a  great  pro-, 
portion  of  desertions,  and  more  particu- 
loirly  in  regiments  which  are  quartered 
in  districts  where  labour  is  especially 
in  demand  and  wages  are  extraoroinarily 
high. 

I  wOl  now  explain  what  has  been 
done  in  reg^ard  to  the  Militia.  The 
whole  number  of  Militia  taken  is  129,000 
men.  That  is  10,000  short  of  the  full 
number  that  it  is  proposed  ultimately  to 
raise.  Considering  that  the  Irish  Militia 
has  been  allowed  to  fall  so  yery  far 
short  of  its  number  when  it  was  not 
called  out,  and  considering  the  great 
demand  for  labour  in  England,  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  &at  in  1872 
30,154  recruits  were  enrolled  in  the 
Militia,  and  that  no  less  than  4,392  men 
were  famished  to  the  Army  and  Msirines 
by  the  Militia.  We  have  resorted,  as 
the  Committee  are  aware,  to  a  much 
longer  training  of  recruits  for  the  Militia. 
The  Inspector  General  assures  me  in  his 
BeportB  that  they  show  a  yery  decided 
improyement.  The  Committee  are  also 
aware  that  three  years  ago  we  introduced 
the  practice  of  encourag^ing  Militia  offi- 
cers to  join  the  Begular  forces  and  go 
to  Military  Schools  for  the  purpose 
of  improyine  their  drill.  The  Inspector 
General  tells  me  that  the  number  of 
officers  who  haye  done  so  is  now  630,  of 
whom  he  says  432  went  to  these  schools 
in  the  year  1872.  He  also  informs  me 
the  result  is  that  the  officers  show  an 
increased  interest  in  their  duties;  that 
increased  confidence  is  felt  by  the  offi- 
cers themselyes,  and  inspired  by  them 
in  those  whom  they  command,  and  that 
seyeral  officers  who  were  reported  incom- 
petent haye  been  requested  to  send  in 
their  resignations.  We  haye  done  our 
best  to  carry  into  effect  the  policy  which 
the  Committee  has  always  approved,  and 
for  which  brigade  depots  are  to  be  in- 
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stituted,  and  have  done  away,  as  flu  as 
was  in  our  power,  with  the  practice  of 
billeting.  ]^deed,  of  the  whole  Militia 
force  in  the  United  Elingdom  only 
19,251  have  been  billeted  during  the 
year.  A  great  stimulus  has  been  given 
to  Militia  officers  by  offering  them  com- 
missions in  the  Army,  the  result  being 
that  whereas  on  the  1  st  of  January,  1871, 
there  were  only  849  subalterns  in  the 
Militia,  the  number  rose  to  1,303  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1873.  Perhaps  the 
Committee  will  here  permit  me  to  refer 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Militia  at  the 
Autumn  ManoBuvres  at  Salisbury.  So 
much  was  said  to  me — and  with  so  much 
warmth — ^by  distinguished  foreign  offi- 
cers about  the  appearance  of  the  Militia 
on  that  occasion,  that  I  think  I  should  be 
wanting  in  my  duty  if  I  attributed  it 
merely  to  courtesy  or  politeness,  or  if  I 
failed  to  convey  their  opinion  to  the 
House.  I  have  laid  upon  the  Table  the 
Eeportof  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in  which  you  will  find 
these  words — 

"  The  regiments  of  Militia  that  were  out  at 
thetfe  Manoeuvres  were  composed  of  very  fine 
bodies  of  men.  They  were  county  regiments 
from  the  three  portions  of  the  Unitei  Kingdom, 
and  they  looked  well,  and  p^ormed  their  duty 
admirably  as  far  as  it  coold  be  expected  from 
the  shortness  of  their  training.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  much  required  to  perfect  the 
Mih'tia ;  but  this,  as  many  other  improvements, 
can  only  be  acquired  after  time  and  experience, 
which  is  now  being  gained  annually." 

I  need  not  say  much  about  the  Yeo- 
manry, because  the  improvement  which 
has  been  effected  in  that  force  since  the 
Eegulations  of  1870  were  issued,  has,  I 
believe,  been  already  admitted  by  the 
Committee.  What  I  have  to  say  of 
them  now  is  that  under  the  new 
arrangement  they  will  be  placed  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant-colonels  of 
the  regular  cavalry  force,  and  from  that 
arrangement,  coupled  with  the  increas- 
ing disposition  of  the  force  to  act  as 
moimted  rifles  and  practice  the  new 
mode  of  moimted  warfare,  the  Inspector 
General  expects  the  greatest  benefit. 
At  the  Military  Manoeuvres  we  called 
out  204  of  the  Army  Eeserve.  We 
have  not  considered  it  necessary  as  yet 
— ^nor,  indeed,  have  we  very  well  been 
able — ^to  train  the  Army  Beserve  in  a 
regular  manner,  because  local  arrange- 
ments are  required  before  that  can  be 
done.  But  a  small  body  of  the  Army 
Beserve  were  called  out  to  attend  the 
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Military  Manoeavres,  and  their  behaviour 
is  thus  spoken  of  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  the  Beport  which  I  have  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House— 

''A  small  proportion  of  Army  Keserve  men 
were  called  upon  to  volunteer  to  supplement 
some  of  the  regiments  on  a  low  establishment. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  soldierlike  bearing 
and  pfood  conduct  of  these  m|n.  On  future 
occasions  I  should  like  to  see  a  larger  number, 
if  possible,  brought  into  the  field.  It  is  valuable 
to  keep  up  the  ^ciency  of  the  men  by  a  short 
continuous  course  of  training,  and  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  increase  the  weaker  battalions  by 
so  acceptable  an  addition  of  trained  soldiers.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  large 
number  of  Army  Reserve  men  may  be  in- 
duced annually  to  join  for  the  period  of  the 
Manoeuvres." 

Now  I  come  to  the  Volunteers,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  statistics  I 
shall  read  about  them  will  be  deemed 
encouraging  or  not;  but  the  facts  are 
these : — ^In  the  year  just  expired  there 
was  a  reduction  in  the  enrolled  Yolim- 
teers  of  14,434;  in  the  efficient  Volun- 
teers of  1 1,989 ;  and  in  the  extra  efficients 
of  4,242,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year  1871.  The  proportion  of  non- 
efficients  to  the  general  force  was  30  per 
cent  in  1863 ;  10  per  cent  in  1871 ;  and 
only  9  per  cent  in  1872,  The  proportion 
of  non-extra-efficients  was  65  per  cent 
in  1863;  24  per  cent  in  1871 ;  and  in 
1872  it  was  only  21  per  cent.  As  the 
Committee  is  aware,  the  certificate  of 
the  proficiency  of  officers  did  not  exist 
in  1863 — it  was  instituted  in  1870, 
and  in  1871  no  fewer  than  10,638  offi- 
cers and  non-commissioned  officers  in 
the  Volunteer  force  had  obtained  cer- 
tificates of  proficiency,  and  had  earned 
increased  capitation  grants  for  their 
respective  corps.  In  1872  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  11,580.  I  think 
the  Committee  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  the 
Volimteers  is  more  than  compensated  by 
tiiese  proofs  of  efficiency.  The  inspec- 
tions have  been  carefully  conducted,  and 
I  am  informed  that  both  officers  and 
men  have  been  fairly  tested,  and  that 
much  the  larger  proportion  of  them  are 
in  a  satisfactory  state.  When  it  has  been 
otherwise,  defects  have  been  pointed  out, 
and  some  officers  have  been  called  upon 
to  resign.  The  Camps  of  Instruction 
were  newin  1 870,  and  me  number  trained 
at  them  in  that  year  was  10,492.  In 
1871  the  number  liad  increased  to  12,936, 
and  in  1872  it  had  again  risen  to  16,300. 
Of  the  Volunteers,  3,400  were  out  at 
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the  Autumn  Manoeuvres,  and  of  these 
1,800  were  there  for  the  whole  of  the 
12  days ;  and  I  may  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  their  conduct  and 
appearance  attracted  the  commendation 
of  every  soldier  who  witnessed  them. 
The  Camp  of  Artillery  Volunteers  at 
Shoeburyness  has  elicited  the  most  fa- 
vourable notice,  and  as  a  Keport  on 
the  subject  has  lately  been  laid  on 
the  Table,  I  need  not  further  refer 
to  it.  I  wish  to  say,  in  passing  away 
from  the  subject  of  the  Volimteers, 
that  the  new  and  stricter  rules  which  the 
Committee  supported  the  Gbvemment 
in  prescribing  last  vear,  have  been  fa- 
vourably accepted  by  ttiat  body.  No 
doubt  the  Volunteers  have  diminished 
in  number ;  but  they  have  improved  in 
efficiency.  In  applying  the  new  rules  to 
the  Volunteers,  we  have  done  for  that 
force  what  the  vine-dresser  does  for  the 
vine — 

**  Inutilesque  falce  ramos  amputans 
FeUdores  inserit.'* 

I  believe  that  by  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  regulations  you  are  laying  the 
foundation  for  an  ultimate  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  Volunteers ;  because 
I  do  not  think  it  an  attribute  of  the 
English  character  that  it  wiU  go  through 
all  the  privation  smd  trouble  which  that 
gallant  body  has  done  for  so  many  years, 
to  their  own  honour  and  the  advantage 
of  the  country,  without  wishing  to  ap- 
proximate gradually  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Regular  Army. 

I  trust  the  Committee  will  bear  with 
me  while  I  state  what  will  be  the  result 
of  that  scheme  of  localization  which 
met  with  your  favour  in  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament.  In  the  first  place,  let 
us  bear  in  mind  the  principle  on  which 
that  scheme  was  founded.  It  was  founded 
on  the  principle  that,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  1803— 

**  The  Army  must  be  the  rallying  point.  The 
Army  must  furnish  example,  must  afford  instruc- 
tion, must  give  us  the  prmciples  on  which  that 
national  system  of  defence  must  be  formed,  and 
by  which  the  Volunteer  forces  of  this  country, 
though  in  a  military  view  inferior  to  a  regular 
army,  would,  fighting  on  their  own  soil  for 
everything  dear  to  individuals  and  important  to 
a  State,  be  invincible." 

The  Act  was  passed  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1872,  and  I  have  now  laid 
on  the  Table  the  final  Eeport  of  General 
MacDou^all's  Committee  containing  the 
whole  of  the  scheme,  complete  in  its 
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general  arrangements  founded  on  the 
county  organization.  In  England,  there 
will  be  50  infantry  districts,  in  Scot- 
land 8,  and  in  Ireland  8,  making  66 
altogether.  Of  artillery  districts,  &ere 
will  DC  eight  in  England,  two  in  Scotland, 
and  two  in  Ireland.  In  Gbeat  Britain-^ 
for  there  are  no  Yeomanry  or  mounted 
Volunteers  in  Ireland — ^there  will  be  two 
cavalry  districts.  The  composition  of 
the  brigade  of  an  infantry  sub-district 
will  be,  as  a  rule,  two  Line  battalions,  two 
Militia  battalions,  a  brigade  depot,  the 
Eifle  Volunteer  Corps,  and  the  infantry 
of  the  Army  Reserve.  Of  the  two  line 
battalions,  one  willusuaUy  be  abroad;  the 
other  at  some  one  of  the  home  stations.  In 
the  eight  Irish  sub-districts  three  or  more 
Militia  battalions  will  be  associated  with 
the  two  line  battalions  of  any  sub-dis- 
trict, according  to  the  number  of  coun* 
ties  composing  the  same.  The  composi^ 
tion  of  an  ArtiQery  sub-district  will  be — 
the  Boyal  Artillery  brigades  and  bat- 
teries tlierein  stationed,  and,  under  the 
Artillery  colonel,  Artillery  Militia  regi- 
ments. Artillery  Volunteer  Corps,  and 
Artillerymen  of  the  Army  Reserve.  The 
composition  of  a  Cavalry  district  will  be — 
the  Cavalry  regiments  therein  stationed, 
and,  under  the  Cavalry  Colonel,  Yeo^ 
manry  Cavalry,  Light  Horse  Volunteers, 
Moimted  Rifle  Volunteers,  and  Cavalry 
Army  Reserve  men.  Thus,  the  general 
officers  commands  would  comprise  several 
sub-districts,  and  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  be 
distributed  through  the  general  officers 
commanding  to  me  officers  in  command 
of  the  several  sub-districts. 

I  now  approach  a  subject  which  has 
always  been  a  difficulty  in  these  ar- 
rangements, and  which  my  hon.  and 
fallant  Friend  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire  (Captain  Stanley)  has  always 
taken  a  particular  interest  in — namely, 
the  preciseposition  of  the  linked  bat- 
talions. Where  there  are  two  battalions 
in  one  regiment  the  arrangements  will 
be  comparatively  simple.  But  in  re- 
gard to  the  case  where  two  separate 
battaliona  are  to  be  linked  togetiiier  for 
the  purposes  of  this  arrangement,  it 
has  been  the  object  of  the  highest  mili- 
tary authorities,  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  those  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded, to  assist  us  in  accomplishing 
the  closest  union  without  interfering 
with  the  traditions  and  etprit  de  eorpi, 
about  which  we  heard  so  much  in  the 
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early  part  of  the  evening,  and  which  I 
beg  to  say,  although  I  am  only  a  civilian, 
I  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
world,  I  hope,  to  appreciate,  and  would 
be  the  last  to  doanytningto  injure.  The 
recommendfition  on  this  subject  is  as 
follows : — 

'*  The  battalions  which  shall  he  linked  together 
to  form  the  Line  portion  of  an  AdministratiYe 
Brigade  under  the  new  organization  shall,  so  far 
as  regards  the  Sub-lieutenants  appointed,  and 
the  soldiers  enlisted,  aiter  the  date  of  the  order 
so  linking  such  battalions,  constitute  one  corps 
for  all  military  purposes,  including  promotion. 

"  And  from  the  (&te  of  such  order  all  appoint- 
ments of  Sub-lieutenants  to  Line  battalions,  and 
all  enlistments  for  lane  service,  shall  be  for  the 
brigade  of  which  two  or  more  Line  battalions 
form  a  component  part,  instead  of  being,  as  here- 
tofore, for  particular  regiments. 

<*  And  the  Sub-Lieutenants  who  may  be  ap* 
pointed  to,  and  the  soldiers  who  may  be  enlisted 
for,  the  Line  portion  of  any  such  brigade  shall, 
for  reliefs,  for  all  duties  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  for  every  military  purpose  whatsoever,  and 
in  whatever  ranks  they  may  thereafter^xespeo- 
tively  hold,  be  interdoangeable  between  the 
several  battalions  of  their  brigade,  and  shall  be 
Hable  to  serve  in  either  of  the  Line  battalions 
thereof,  or,  during  war  or  times  of  emergency, 
in  either  of  the  Militia  battalions  thereof,  indif- 
ferently, without  regard  to  the  particular  bat- 
talion to  which  they  may  ha^e  been  first 
posted." 

That,  I  think,  draws  very  dosely  to^ 
gether  the  linked  battalions,  and  will 
give  great  facilities  to  those  officers  who 
wish  to  go  to  or  come  home  hosn  India 
without  breaking  their  connection  with 
their  corps,  or  going  to  the  bottom  of  thei 
list.  As  I  have  been  asked  the  question, 
I  may  say,  without  tresj^assing  farther 
than  I  ought,  that  the  duties  of  a  sub-dis- 
trict  will  comprise  the  following  ser- 
vices : — The  colonel  will  have  charge  of 
the  training  of  recruits  both  for  the  line 
and  the  Infantry  Militia ;  training  of 
Infantry  Militia ;  training  of  Bifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps;  re^try,  payment,  and 
training  of  Army  Keserve  and  enrolled 
Pensioners;  inspections;  recruiting;  care 
of  arms  and  stores,  and  milit^y  in- 
struction of  officers  of  the  Au3^ary 
forces.  The  Artillery  colonel  will  have 
charge  of  the  training  of  Artillery  Militia 
recruits;  training  of  Artillcary  Militia 
regiments;  training  of  Artillery  Vo- 
lunteers ;.  training  of  Artillery,  Army 
SeseiTve  men,  and  enrolled  Pensicmers, 
when  ordered  out ;  inspections ;  recruit- 
ing, and  instruction  of  Militia  and  Vo- 
lunteer officers.  In  like  manner  tlie 
cavalry  colonel  will  be  responsible  for 
the   training   of  Yoomaiuy  reoniitQ  ^ 
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training^ of  Yeomanry  regiments;  train- 
ing of  light  Horse  and  Mounted  Bifle 
Volunteers;  training  of  Oavaliy,  Army 
Beserye  men,  and  enrolled  Pensioners, 
when  ordered  out ;  inspections ;  oayalry 
instruction,  and  recruiting.  I  have  seen 
it  said  that  there  is  no  visible  sign  of 
that  organization  of  the  Army  which 
was  aimed  at  by  the  late  Act.  It  was 
passed  on  the  last  day  of  last  Ses- 
sion ;  organizations  of  Ihis  kind  do  not 
ffrow  in  a  day,  and  sometimes  the  more 
haste  that  is  made  the  less  satisfactory 
is  the  result.  I  think  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  very  next  Armjf  List,  which 
will  appear  in  March,  will  contain  all 
the  arrangements  for  the  oif^anization  of 
the  Briti^  Army,  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
makinff  those  preparations  have  not  been 
dothfiu  or  inactiye  during  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  Act  was 
passed.  It  has  been  a  work  of  great 
Letbour,  for  great  consideration  had  to  be 
given  to  questions  of  personnel — on  ac- 
count of  local  connection  and  the  de- 
sirableness of  disturbing  the  roster  as 
little  as  possible — and  to .  questions  of 
place,  which  involved  local  inquiry.  We 
had  to  consider  the  convenience  of  the 
service  and  of  localities,  the  prices  of 
land,  and  Hie  salubriiy  of  situations. 
All  tilie  localities,  so  far  as  the  Committee 
are  concerned,  have  been  determined 
upon  in  the  Beport,  which  has  been  laid 
vpon  the  Table.  All  the  regulations  for 
the  Infantry,  the  Artillery,  and  the 
Cavalry  have  been  drawn  up,  and  are 
ready  to  be  issued.  In  18  places  build- 
ings are  ready,  and  almost  immediately 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  using 
them ;  in  other  places  buildings  have  to 
be  erected.  In  uie  meantime  me  colonel 
commanding  a  brigade  sub-district  will 
be  invested  with  the  command  of  all  the 
Infantry  of  the  Auxiliary  and  Beserve 
forces  thereof.  He  wiU  direct  as  he 
may  think  fit  the  employment  of  the 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  depot,  as  well  as  of  the  officers  and 
non«commissioned  officers  who  may  be 
appointed  as  Adjutants  and  Sergeants  of 
the  Militia  battalions  of  the  brigade ;  or 
as  adjutants  and  sei^eant-instructors  of 
Yc^imteers  of  the  brigade  sub-district. 
lii  directing  the  employment  of  this  Staff 
upon  duties  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  training  and  instruction  of  the 
Militia  and  Volunteers,  he  will  be  careful 
to  {daoe  uader  tlie  immediate  orders  of 


the  officers  commanding  Militia  and 
Volunteer  battalions  such  Staff  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  connected  with  those  corps  during 
the  periods  they  are  not  under  training 
or-  instruction.  The  object  will  be  to 
enable  the  adjutants  to  proceed  with  that 
instruction  which  they  are  so  w'ell  quali- 
fi^  to  give,  while  in  every  respect  they 
treat  with  due  consideration  all  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  various  corps. 
An  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Captain 
Talbot)  asked  me  a  Question  on  the 
subject  of  a  Beserve  for  the  Cavalry  and 
Artillery,  to  which  I  promised  to  give  an 
answer  now.  He  will  have  gathered 
firom  the  statements  I  have  made  that  we 
have  not  introduced  as  yet  any  new  sys- 
tem of  ezdistment  for  those  services,  and 
thereason  is,  notthat  the  subject  has  been 
forgotten,  but  that  a  year  in  which  the 
labour-market  was  most  abnormally  dis- 
turbed, and  a  year  in  which  we  were  in 
a  transition  state,  passing  from  an  old 
system  to  a  new  one,  was  not,  m  our 
opinion,  a  year  in  which  it  would  be 
prudent  to  introduce  changes  that  we 
could  avoid.  Becruiting  has  hitherto 
been  carried  on  upon  a  general  system 
imder  local  Staff  officers.  We  are  pro- 
posing to  establish  a  new,  and,  we  hope, 
a  more  efficient,  system  of  recruiting ; 
but  it  would  have  been  a  fatal  mistake 
to  displace  the  old  machinery  before  we 
had  erected  the  new,  and  we  thought  it 
highly  inexpedient,  therefore,  to  initiate 
any  change  at  present  in  the  terms  of 
enlistment;  but  when  we  have  passed 
tinder  the  new  system  we  shall  propose 
to  adapt  short  service  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  Beserve  for  the  Cavab^  and 
Artillery  as  well  as  of  the  service  gene- 
rally. With  regard  to  buildings,  there 
was  appointed  a  Committee  consisting 
of  the  Inspector  General  of  Fortifica- 
tions, the  Quartermaster  General,  Ge- 
neral M^Dougall,  the  Director  General 
of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  Dr. 
Sutherland,  and  Colonel  Ewart.  The 
result  has  been  that  arrangements  are 
in  progress  for  purchases,  or  inquiries 
are  being  made^  in  all  the  places  where 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  brigade 
depots;  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  a  training-ground  at  Worm- 
wood Scrubs,  avaSable  for  Begulars 
and  Volimteers;  for  tactical  exercise 
grounds  at  Lichfield  and  Lanark ;  for  a 
great  tactical  station  in  Yorkshire ;  and 
for   store  depdts.    Thus  a  scheme  is 
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already  in  operation— or  it  will  be  by 
the  Ist  of  April — ^by  which,  when  it  is 
completely  established,  every  colonel  will 
be  able,  on  receiving  orders,  to  assemble, 
with  all  their  personal  equipment,  all 
the  forces  imder  his  command;  and 
every  general  officer  will  be  able,  on  re- 
ceiving orders  from  head-quarters,  to 
assemole  not  only  with  their  person^ 
equipment,  but  with  their  camp  equip- 
ment, all  the  forces  under  the  general 
officer's  command,  and  that  without 
having  recourse  to  head-quarters  in 
London.  I  have  seen  comments  on  the 
supposed  desire  of  the  War  Office  for 
close  centralization ;  but  I  can  assure  the 
Committee  that  the  feeling  there  is  quite 
the  opposite.  We  have  quite  enough 
legitimate  labour  without  being  so  foolish 
as  to  wish  to  concentrate  in  the  War 
Office,  business  which  can  be  more  effi- 
ciently transacted  by  others.  One  other 
thing,  and  that  by  no  means  the  least 
important,  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
My  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Buckingham  (Sir  Harry  Vemey) 
asked  last  Session  whether  we  pro- 
posed to  have  a  ''Chief  of  the  Staff." 
The  answer  I  gave,  at  the  request  of 
His  Boyal  Highness  tl^e  Commander-in- 
Chief,  was  that  he  considered  the  duties 
of  such  an  officer  belonged  to  himself,  by 
virtue  of  the  office  he  held.  In  Ger- 
many, as  is  well  known,  the  Sovereign 
takes  the  field  in  person,  and  the  officer 
who  is  principally  responsible  for  the 
preparations  is  known  as  the  ''  Chief  of 
the  Staff."  In  England  the  case  is  other- 
wise, and  the  Commander-in-Chief  re- 
gards those  duties  as  belonging  to  him- 
self. They  are  very  important,  and  such 
as  Oeneral  Moltke  has  become  illustri- 
ous by  having  performed  for  Germany. 
They  require  wnat  has  never  been  pro- 
vided in  this  coimtry — a  special  organi- 
zation. They  involve  an  accurate  ^ow- 
ledge  of  the  preparations  of  other  ooim- 
tries  and  of  our  own,  and  the  possible 
application  of  those  preparations  to 
every  circumstance  that  may  arise.  It  is 
known  in  Germany  as  a  special  branch 
of  military  science,  and  is  called,  I 
believe,  Logisticks;  but  it  means,  not 
any  interference  with  generalship,  but 
the  careful  preparation  of  those  measures 
which  may  enable  generals  to  act  best 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
and  so  as  to  prevent  those  mistakes 
which  at  the  outset  of  any  operations  are 
Bo  fatal  and  so  difficult  to  retrieve.    Itin- 
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volves  the  question  of  stores,  of  railway 
communication,  of  telegraphs,  of  local 
resources  of  every  kind,  including  trans- 
port ;  and  in  this  country  it  would  in- 
volve matters  connected  with  the  Navy 
in  so  far  as  naval  measures  might  bear 
upon  military  operations.  And  all  this 
not  only  in  a  general  sense,  but  in  its 
detailea  application  to  ever-vfirying  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  what  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  Germany,  and  on  a  smaller 
scale  with  success  in  Canada,  where,  the 
colony  having  been  constantly  threatened 
with  Fenian  invasion,  every  preparation 
was  made  to  meet  it ;  all  the  supplies 
and  all  the  transport  being  in  reamness. 
Thus  the  Canadian  MUitia  were  saved 
the  inconvenience  and  cost  of  being  kept 
perpetually  under  arms,  and  comd  be 
summoned  by  telegraph  in  a  few  hours 
when  their  services  were  really  required. 
Now,  we  certainly  have  in  this  country 
a  Topographical  Department  consisting 
of  scientific  officers,  under  that  most  ex- 
cellent officer,  Captain  Wilson.  We  have 
in  our  system — as  my  right  hon.  Fnpnd 
who  preceded  me  in  office  knows — va- 
rious statistic^  branches  in  various  parts 
of  the  Administration ;  but  nothing  like 
a  connected  Intelligence  Department  has 
ever  existed  in  this  country.  It  has 
appeared  to  us  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  create  it  without  any  large  addi- 
tional expense  by  attaching  to  His 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief  a  general  officer 
who  shall  not  be  overwhdmed  by  daily 
executive  duties,  but  whose  function  it 
shall  be  to  be  responsible  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  to  the  Executive 
Government  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
what  may  constitute  a  real  Intelligence 
Department,  so  that,  under  all  the  vary- 
ing circumstances  of  the  country,  when- 
ever the  Commander-in-Chief  shall  be 
called  upon  to  solve  any  problem  or 
consider  any  circumstances  which  may 
be  of  more  than  usual  importance,  he 
shall  know  where  to  lay  his  hand  on  in- 
formation connected  with  any  branch  of 
the  service,  whether  it  concerns  fortifi- 
cations— whether  it  relates  to  any  stra- 
tegical matter — whether  it  relates  to 
oi^anization  or  to  equipment — in  short, 
whatever  the  matter  may  be  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief or  the  Executive  (Jo- 
vemment  may  require,  the  Intelligence 
Department  is  to  fiunish  the  necessary 
information  upon  it  at  any  moment.  For 
this  purpose  X  have  inserted  in  the  Esti-» 
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mates  the  modest  sum  of  £1,200 — ^the 
salary  of  a  Deputy  Adjutant  General — 
who  will  be  immediately  attached  to 
His  Boyal  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
C9iiefy  and  whose  first  task  it  will  be  to 
overlook  the  topographical  and  all  the 
yarious  Statistical  Departments,  to  pro- 
pose any  additions  which  may  appear 
to  be  necessary,  and  to  combine  the 
whole  into  one  efficient  Intelligence 
Department.  By  this  means  I  belieye 
that  both  efficiency  and  economy  wiU 
be  promoted.  That  detailed  system  of 
local  government  of  the  Army  whic^ 
may  suit  a  countiy  like  Prussia  cannot 
altogether  be  appued  to  a  country  like 
England,  with  its  great  amount  of  foreign 
service  and  its  various  peculiarities ;  but 
as  far  as  the  creation  of  a  complete  In- 
telligence Department  goes,  we  may  do 
much  to  make  our  system  under  the  new 
arrangements  as  efficient  as  the  more 
local  system  of  some  other  countries. 
This  is  a  proposal  to  which,  though  small 
in  itself  as  regards  expense,  I  hope  the 
Committee  wiU  agree  with  me  in  attach- 
ing the  highest  value  and  importance. 

I  must  now  turn  for  a  few  moments 
to  some  other  subjects.  The  Purchase 
system  was  referred  to  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  evening.  The  Commission 
for  dealing  with  Purchase  in  the  Army 
has  now  been  in  operation  for  about  a 
year  and  five  months.  The  sum  of 
money  which,  according  to  the  actuarial 
calculation,  they  would  have  expended 
by  this  time  i8£l, 584,000.  We  voted  for 
this  purpose  in  the  first  year  £600,000, 
and  m  the  next  £840,000,  making  to- 
gether £1,440,000.  They  have  received 
m  repayments  from  Iiidia  £38,000, 
making  altogether  £1,478,000.  Now, 
the  amoimt  actually  expended  is 
£1,226,800,  and  they  will  require  to  the 
31st  of  March  £85,000  more,  making 
together  £1,311,800,  or  £272,200  less 
than  the  actuarial  calculation,  and 
£166,500  less  than  the  Yotes.  I  men- 
tion these  circumstances,  because  it  is 
supposed  that  there  has  been  a  great 
disposition  to  retire  by  the  sale  of  com- 
missions. I  have  shown  you  how  much 
less  the  sum  is  than  that  which  I  stated 
when  the  Bill  was  under  consideration. 
There  was  at  one  time,  before  the  new 
system  came  into  operation,  a  jpeat 
nxunber  of  sales,  but  now  it  has  mUen 
to  the  average.  There  has  been  some 
talk  of  the  presentation  of  Petitions  for 
an  alteration  of  the  system  which  was 


adopted;  but  as  those  Petitions  were 
abandoned  on  the  first  signification  of 
the  disapproval  of  His  Boyal  Highness 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  say  a  word  regarding 
them,  except  this — that  the  Government 
has  shown,  and  that  Parliament  has 
shown,  no  indisposition  to  consider  any 
cases  which  fall  within  the  equity  of  the 
Act,  although  they  might  not  be  within 
its  letter.  Thus  half-pay  officers  have 
been  allowed  to  retire  without  any  re- 

fard  to  the  limit  mentioned  in  the 
.ct;  many  vested  interests  have  been 
admitted,  and  we  have  stated  our  in- 
tention to  include  in  the  Vote  a  sum  on 
account  of  the  Indian  Artillery  and 
Engineers.  The  effect  of  the  system  we 
have  followed  is  that  many  old  and  de- 
serving officers  have  been  promoted  who 
had  been  often  purchased  over ;  many  re- 
duced officers  have  been  provided  for  by 
military  promotion ;  many  supernume- 
raries have  been  absorbed ;  and  a  large 
reduction  has  been  effected  in  the  haK- 
pay  list.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  when 
The  Army  List  for  March  comes  out 
a  lai^e  number  of  colonels  who  were 
placed  on  half-pay,  and  who  must  have 
remained,  many  of  them,  for  a  long 
time  on  half-pay,  will  appear  as  having 
been  restored  to  full  pay  in  command  of 
the  new  brigade  depots.  The  arrange- 
ments have  been  especially  favourable  to 
those  officers  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks. 

With  regard  to  first  commissions,  the 
number  of  those  who  passed  in  1871  has 
been  provided  for.  Notice  has  been 
given  of  the  first  competitive  examina- 
tion in  May  next,  and  in  the  Militia  the 
first  appointments  will  be  made  after 
the  present  training.  The  intention  is 
that  every  re^ment  of  six  companies  or 
upwards  shaU  have  at  once  one  commis- 
sion, provided,  of  course,  there  is  an 
officer  who  is  properly  recommended. 
Yarious  alterations  are  proposed  in  the 
Kegulations  with  respect  to  retirement 
and  to  half-pay,  which,  at  this  hour,  I  will 
not  mention,  because  the  Committee  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them ; 
but  they  wm  all  tend  to  make  the  posi- 
tion of  officers  of  the  Army  in  some 
respecte  more  Batirfactory 

There  are  one  or  two  other  pomts  to 
be  mentioned  before  I  sit  down.  Last 
year  arrangements  were  made  to  meet 
the  long  outstanding  claim  forpromo- 
tioa  in  the  Boyal  Artillery  and  Engi- 
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neers,  a  subject  which  was  urged  upon 
me  as  one  of  peculiar  interest  and  diffi- 
culty, I  hope  we  may  say  we  have 
overcome  that  difficulty  satisfactorily, 
and  that  promotions  will  correspond  as 
nearly  as  could  be  expected  with  the 
arrangements  for  the  other  branches 
of  the  service.  I  wish  to  make  a 
statement  with  regard  to  the  medical 
service  of  the  Army.  The  surgeons, 
like  the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  have 
been  complaining  not  of  an  actual,  but 
of  an  immediately  prospective  stagna- 
tion of  promotion.  Large  numbers  of 
medical  men  were  appointed  about  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  while  their  professional 
brethren  in  the  Indian  service  were  re- 
ceiving promotion  after  12  years*  ser- 
vice, &ey  were  looking  forward  to  stag- 
nation,  even  those  who  had  had  15  years' 
service.  We  propose  that  there  should 
be  reduced  numbers  in  battalions  and 
larger  numbers  on  the  Staff,  by  de- 
veloping the  system  of  station  hospitals, 
which  must  prevail  in  case  of  war,  and 
is  strongly  recommended  by  the  highest 
medical  authority  in  time  of  peace. 
Fewer  officers  will  thus  be  attached  to 
the  regiments,  and  more  will  be  upon 
the  Staff.  This  will  lead  to  great  im- 
provement in  the  future  medical  ar- 
rangements. We  do  not  propose  to 
retain  the  title  of  assistant- surgeon,  but 
to  have  only  surgeons  and  surgeons- 
major,  and  me  ranks  above  them ;  and 
another  portion  of  the  plan  will  be  such 
as,  while  there  is  great  objection  to 
making  it  an  absolute  conmtion,  will 
enable  a  surgeon  to  look  confidently 
forward  to  becoming  a  surgeon-major 
after  15  years'  service,  and  in  India  will 

f' ve  him  local  rank  after  1 2  years.   This, 
have  reason  to  believe,  will  give  great 
satisfaction. 

I  am  now  obliged  to  ask  the  patient 
attention  of  the  Committee  with  respect 
to  a  change  which  I  think  an  important 
one.  It  is  the  question  of  the  stoppage 
for  rations,  which  is  now  taken  from  the 
pay  of  the  soldiers.  This  stoppage  is 
exceedingly  impopular  with  the  soldier ; 
and  another  circumstance  makes  me 
very  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  it.  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  arrangements 
which  at  present  subsist  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  making  payments  on  behalf 
of  the  service.  We  have  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  four  systems  of  pay  under 
the  War  Office  —  the   regimental  sys- 
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tem,  the  Control  system,  a  system  of 
paying  through  Staff  officers  of  Pen- 
sioners, and  payments  made  through 
adjutants  of  the  Auxiliary  forces.  The 
Financial  Secretary  has  paid  g^eat  at- 
tention to  this  subject — ^no  man  being 
more  competent  to  deal  with  it — and  he 
is  of  opimon  that  great  reform  and  con- 
siderable economy  might  be  secured  by 
a  better  system  of  pay.  He  is  accord- 
ingly presiding  over  a  Committee  which 
has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  those 
in  the  War  Office  and  the  Treasury 
most  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether 
we  cannot  improve  the  system.  Now, 
it  would  be  an  immense  convenience  in 
making  that  change  if  we  could  get  rid 
of  all  the  troublesome  stoppages,  more 
especially  of  the  minute  fractions,  the 
farthings,  and  all  the  minute  discussions 
which  nave  to  be  held ;  and  I  observo 
that  regimental  officers  here  are  familiar 
with  them.  I  believe  it  would  be  very 
popular  with  the  Army,  and  would  tend 
to  the  convenience  of  the  Departmenti 
if  we  could  get  rid  of  this.  Formerly 
the  soldier  paid  for  his  rations  whatever 
was  the  actual  price  up  to  6<^. ;  but  in 
1854  a  fixed  sum  of  i^d.  was  adopted, 
and  so  it  remains  now.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  rations  costing  us  nearly 
7d.,  the  soldier  pays  us  4id,  only.  Some 
years  £igo  the  I^rmce  Regent  gave  an 
allowance  of  wine  to  the  officers,  and  at 
the  same  time  Id,  a-day  beer  money  to 
the  soldier  when  at  home.  In  1867  the 
re-engagement  penny  was  introduced; 
but  in  1870  it  was  abolished,  on  the 
adoption  of  short  service.  In  abolishing 
it,  however,  we  took  the  precaution  of 
arranging  with  the  Treasury  that  we 
reserved  to  ourselves,  on  a  suitable  op- 
portunity, the  determining  how  to  benefit 
the  soldier  in  some  other  way.  The 
pay  at  present  of  the  private  soldier  is 
Is,  2d.  a-day,  with  the  addition  of  1(^.  in 
this  country  for  beer  money,  and  the 
stoppage  being  4id.,  his  net  pay  is  lOid, 
Now,  1  was  extremely  imwuling  to  do 
away  with  the  stoppage  if  it  made  the  pay 
of  any  soldier  less  than  a  dear  ahilhng 
a-day.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  pay  every 
man  not  less  than  a  shilling  a-day,  besides 
his  ration  of  meat  and  bread.  I  believe 
this  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  Army, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  Committee,  in 
its  generosity,  will  refuse  to  sanction  the 
arrangement.  We  hope  not  only  to  get 
rid  of  the  stoppage,  but  of  the  minute 
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fractions,  which  are  verr  troublesome. 
I  liaye  stated  the  prmclple  of  the  plan, 
and  I  will  pass  over  me  details.  Of 
course  the  coange  will  not  give  an  equal 
advantace  to  everybody.  It  will  give 
everybody,  I  believe,  tlurough  the  whole 
Army,  some  advantage— most  certainly 
none  will  be  put  to  any  disadvantage ; 
but  the  greatest  advantage  will  be  given 
to  the  privates  of  infantry  regiments, 
whose  pay  will  at  once  be  raised  from 
lO^i.  to  1«.  The  hospital  stoppage, 
wluch  is  now  10^?.,  will  be  reduced  to 
8(^.,  so  as  to  leave,  as  before,  the  clear 
Ad.  for  the  soldier,  but  not  beer  money. 
We  make  one  exception  to  this  rule, 
which  I  am  sure  me  Committee  will 
agree  in  thinking  it  to  be  just  to  the 
public  and  beneficial  to  the  soldier. 
Where  it  is  reported  upon  medical  au- 
thority that  the  soldier  is  in  hospital 
from  causes  for  which  his  own  conduct 
is  responsible,  we  intend  to  stop  his 
whole  pay,  and  not  merely  a  portion  of 
it.  The  whole  cost  of  this  change  per 
annum  would  be  £197,000  on  the  pre- 
sent establishment ;  but  the  re-engage- 
ment money  counts  for  £70,000,  the 
arrangement  I  have  mentioned  about 
the  hospital  for  £11,000,  the  rations  on 
finrlougn  for  £6,000,  these  items  making 
£87,000,  and  leaving  a  dear  addition  to 
the  Estimates  for  the  year  of  £110,000. 
The  aarrang^ment  will  apply  to  the  Militia 
as  well  as  to  the  Line ;  but  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  increase  the  ex- 
penditure to  any  considerable  amount 
for  the  Militia.  My  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  the  Surveyor- General  of 
Ordnance  (Sir  Henry  Storks)  inquired 
last  year  into  the  system  of  clothing  the 
Militia,  in  which  inquiry  he  wcw  as- 
sisted by  several  eminent  Militia  officers, 
and  they  proposed  that  the  clothing  by 
a  new  arrangement  should  extend  over 
six  years  instead  of  five.  It  is  intended 
to  give  eflfect  to  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mittee, and  we  propose  to  alter  the  pe- 
riod of  the  engsigement  of  the  Militia 
from  five  years  to  six.  The  consequence 
wiU  be  that  we  can  make  this  arrange- 
ment about  stoppage  without  involving 
any  additional  cost  in  the  whole  as  re- 
gards the  Militia.  Of  course,  when 
Militiamen  and  the  line  are  brigaded 
together,  th^  will  receive  the  same 
treatment,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and 
make  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
this  change  so  as  to  carry  it  into  effect 


before  the  time  for  Militia  training.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  come  into  effect  till 
the  Ist  of  October,  and  the  cost  for  the 
present  year  will  be  £55,000,  and  in 
subsequent  years  £110,000.  That  is 
an  arrangement  to  which  I  attach  con- 
siderable importance,  and  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  very  satisfactory  to  the 
soldier. 

I  ought  not  entirely  to  pass  over  the 
question  of  Stores,  though  my  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  (Sir  Henry.  Storks) 
will  on  future  occasions  speak  more  fully 
upon  it.  Many  questions  have  been 
pending  about  rifles,  great  guns,  field 
guns,  howitzers,  siege  guns,  powder  for 
great  guns,  gun-cotton,  and  many  other 
articles,  and,  in  short,  almost  every  kind 
of  armament.  These  matters  are  now 
settied.  I  have  farther  to  state  that  we 
have  ordered  14  35-ton  guns  for  the 
Navy,  which  are  to  be  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1872-3 ;  18  of  the 
same  weight  for  the  land  works,  which 
are  to  be  completed  in  1873-4,  and  18 
25-ton  guns,  which  are  to  be  completed 
in  the  same  yecur.  I  may  state  that  the 
35-ton  gun  is  a  most  powerful  weapon, 
that  it  has  pierced  18^  inches  of  iron 
backed  by  teak,  and  that  its  accuracy  up 
to  4,000  yards  is  excellent.  We  have 
ffiven  considerable  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  torpedoes,  and  have  experi- 
mented largely  on  gun-cotton — an  ex- 
plosive material  the  nature  of  which  is 
but  little  understood  at  present.  In  con- 
ducting some  experiments  at  the  sea-side 
with  this  substance  we  discovered  that  it 
could  be  fired  by  detonation  when  wet, 
while  in  that  state  it  is  unaffected  by 
mere  fire,  and  I  need  not  say  that  this 
is  a  discovery  of  the  ^eatest  import- 
ance. Further  experiments  will  be 
carried  on  in  order  tiiat  the  full  conse- 
quences of  the  discovery  may  be  tested. 

The  Committee  is  aware  tiiat  for  some 
time  considerable  anxiety  has  been  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  the  state  of  our 
graveyards  in  the  Crimea.  Last  autumn 
we  sent  General  Adye  and  Colonel 
Gordon  to  the  Crimea  to  inspect  the 
state  of  those  graveyards.  They  were 
received  with  the  greatest  attention  by 
the  Bussian  authorities,  and  they  visited 
all  the  cemeteries  at  Sebastopol,  at 
Kertch,  and  at  the  Alma,  which  they 
foimd  suffering  from  the  effects  of  time, 
but  not,  as  a  rule,  from  desecration.  I 
have  laid  the  Eeport  of  those  gentiemen 
on  the  Table  of  the  House.    They  pro-. 
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pose  that  we  shoxild  repair  and  maintain 
a  few  of  the  chief  cemeteries  and  to 
cover  the  others  with  turf  to  a  depth 
that  will  render  it  impossible  to  de- 
secrate them.  The  cost  of  doing  this 
is  estimated  at  about  £5,000.  These 
gentlemen  also  visited  the  cemeteries  in 
the  Bosphorus,  which  were  well  cared 
for  and  in  good  order;  and  those  at 
Smyrna,  which  were  in  bad  repair.  The 
Beport  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Treasury  and  to  the  Foreign  Office,  but 
Her  Majesty's  Govemment  have  not 
yet  taken  any  action  on  the  subject. 

I  wish  also  to  refer  to  a  subject  that  has 
excited  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  with 
regard  to  which  I  received  several  com- 
munications during  the  autumn.  I  refer 
to  the  40th  section  of  the  Mutiny  Act.  I 
propose,  in  laving  the  Mutiny  Act  on 
the  table,  to  leave  out  the  obnoxious 
provision,  but  to  substitute  for  it  a  clause 
to  provide  against  either  oppression  or 
the  collusive  exercise  of  power  to  which 
the  soldier  when  absent  on  duty  would 
be  specially  liable,  and  to  provide  by 
stoppage  from  pay  for  cases  in  which  the 
liabilily  is  estaolished. 

I  have  now  nearly  arrived  at  my 
conclusion ;  but  I  cannot  sit  down  with- 
out observing  that  we  have  now  had  two 
years  of  the  Autumn  Manceuvres,  and 
that  they  have  produced  the  happiest 
effect  on  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  the 
Army.  The  first  year,  when  they  took 
place  at  Aldershot,  the  cost  for  compen- 
sation of  damages  done  to  the  district 
was  only  £1,200 ;  but  last  year,  owing 
to  the  more  extended  field,  and  the 
more  valuable  description  of  the  land 
occupied,  the  expenses  were  heavier, 
but  1  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  pay 
everything  out  of  the  ordinary  Estimates 
of  the  year.  I  also  believe  that,  as  far 
as  the  claims  of  compensation  are  con- 
cerned, we  shall  be  able  to  settle  them 
all  without  in  any  case  resortinc^  to  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  provided  by  the 
Act.  The  whole  sum,  I  think,  wUl  not 
exceed  from  £5,000  to  £6,000.  His 
Boyal  Highness  and  the  distinguished 
soldiers  wno  surrounded  him  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  late  Manoeuvres. 
The  country  was  greatly  pleased  at  the 
conduct  of  the  troops,  and  the  Army  was 
equally  g^tified  with  the  reception  it 
met  with  at  all  hands.  I  must  remind 
the  Committee  that  there  are  very  few 
districts  where  these  Manoeuvres  can  be 
held.    I  did  at  one  time  desire  that  thej 
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might  be  held  in  Ireland  in  turn  with 
this  country  and  Scotland ;  but  I  found 
that  when  held  on  such  a  large  scale  as 
was  the  case  last  year  it  was  unpossible 
to  hold  them  in  the  thickly  populated 
parts  of  either  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  the 
r^orth  of  England.  We  have  made  a 
proposal  in  the  Estimates  for  having 
Manceuvres  this  autumn;  but  whether 
they  will  be  on  the  same  scale  as  last 
year,  or  whether  the  same  number  of 
men  will  be  divided  so  as  to  give  Ireland, 
Dartmoor,  and  the  North  of  England  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Manoeuvres 
gone  through  by  smaller  bodies  of  men, 
has  not  been  determined.  I  believe  this 
system  of  exercising  large  bodies  of  men 
to  be  a  great  advance  upon  the  old 
m^stem,  and  to  tend  largely  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  force.  No  one 
who  witnessed  the  si^ht  at  Beacon  Hill, 
near  Amesbury,  will  ever  forget  the 
magnificent  effect  of  the  splendid 
scene  at  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres  of 
1872.  His  Eoyal  Highness,  in  a  Beport 
which  I  have  laid  on  the  Table,  and 
which  will  be  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  in  a  few  days,  says — 

"  Thifl  fine  military  display  took  place,  after 
one  day  of  entire  reet  for  the  troope,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  12th.  The  ground  was  admirably  ad- 
apted for  so  imposing  a  military  spectacle.  The 
spectators,  of  whom  there  were  vast  numbers 
nom  distant  parts  and  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  had  ample  means  of  seeing  the 
force  displaced  to  its  best  advantage.  The  day 
was  splendid,  a  bright  sunshiny  autumn  day, 
and  the  smartness  and  efficiency  of  the  several 
corps  reflected  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  zeal 
of  all  concerned." 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  to  those  who, 
like  the  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge,  ob- 
ject to  lai^e  establishments,  that  in  num- 
bers the  Army  will  compare  favourably 
even  with  the  model  year  1850-1,  when 
the  regimental  establishment  consisted 
of  113,491,  as  against  123, 110,  of  which 
it  will  consist  during  the  ensuing  year, 
for  the  difference  scarcely  exceeds  tho 
number  which  has  been  added  to  pro- 
vide depots  for  the  regiments  in  India, 
for  which  India  pays.  In  preparing  the 
Estimates  it  has  been  the  most  sincere 
desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment  to 
be  as  economical  as  is  consistent  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  to  see 
that  the  people  of  this  country  get  the 
full  value  for  their  money.  For  nrraelf, 
I  yield  to  no  member  of  the  Peace 
Society  in  my  desire  for  Peace,  and  my 
abhorrence  of  war.    But  I  have  never 
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observed  that  either  in  public  or  in 
private  life  the  way  to  ensure  peace  is 
to  be  unprepared  to  assert  your  own  just 
rights.  To  the  maintenance  of  peace  two 
things  are  necessary — one  is  that  you 
shall  yourself  show  by  your  conduct  tiiat 
you  desire  to  live  on  terms  of  peace  with 
your  neighbour,  and  the  other  is  that 
you  shomd  make  other  people  equally 
desirous  of  living  on  peaceable  relations 
with  you;  things  which  you  ctin  only 
accomplish,  either  as  an  individual  or  as 
a  nation,  by  showing  that  you  are  con- 
scious of  your  own  responsibility  and 
that  you  respect  your  own  position. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  the  Vote  for  128,968  men. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 
ing 128,968,  be  maintained  for  the  Service  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  for  DepCts  for  the  training  of  Kecruits  for 
service  at  Home  and  Abroad,  including  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  Possessions,  from  the  1^  day 
of  April  1873  to  the  Slst  day  of  March  1874, 
indusiye.*' 

Sib  JOHN  PAKLNGTOWT  said,  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  by  |io  means  so  startling 
as  one  of  the  statements  he  had  made 
on  a  similar  occasion.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  of  the  deepest  interest  and  import- 
ance, and  he  was  quite  sure  the  feeling 
of  the  Committee  was  that  the  fairest 
consideration  should  be  given  to  it.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  object  to  an  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
intimated  that  the  Beport  of  the  In- 
spector General  on  Becruiting  would  be 
placed  on  the  Table  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  CAKDWELL  remarked  that  he 
had  not  exactly  promised  that  the  Be- 
port  should  be  placed  on  the  Table  at 
that  time. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
at  any  rate  it  was  not  before  the  House 
at  present,  and  before  proceeding  with 
the  discussion  it  was  desirable  that  it 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members. 
The  plan  for  the  appointment  of  a  Chief 
of  the  Staff  was  a  new  proposal,  and  so 
was  the  proposal  with  respect  to  stop- 
pages. Me  moved  that  the  Chairman 
do  now  report  Progress. 

Mb.  CAEDWmJi  said,  he  had  no 
wish  except  to  meet  the  convenience  of 
the  House.  The  first  Order  of  the  Day 
on  Thursday  was  the  Bailway  ^d  Canal 


Traffic  Bin.  He  should  proj^ose  to  put 
down  the  adjourned  discussion  on  the 
Army  Estimates  as  the  second  Order, 
and  ne  hoped  that  there  would  be  then 
time  to  take  the  discussion. 

Me.  W.  fowler  said,  he  hoped 
that  the  request  of  the  right  hon.  Joa- 
ronet  that  the  debate  should  be  ad- 
journed would  be  consented  to,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  deal  off-hand  with  all  the 
matters  to  which  the  Secretary  for  War 
had  referred. 

Mb.  M.  chambers  said,  there  stood 
on  the  list  an  important  national  ques- 
tion— ^the  Juries  Bill ;  and  he  and  tnose 
who,  like  himself,  had  determined  to  re- 
sist the  profi;re6s  of  the  measure  to  the 
utmost,  had  been  told  that  the  discussion 
on  the  Army  Estimates  would  last  the 
whole  evening.  K  it  were  brought  on 
that  night,  many  of  its  opponents  would 
necessfioily  be  absent,  and  he  therefore 
trusted  that  if  the  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress  was  afi^ed  to,  it  would  be  un- 
derstood that  me  Juries  Bill  would  also 
be  postponed. 

LoBD  ELCHO  said,  he  was  very  glad 
the  Secretary  for  War  did  not  intend  to 
press  the  Anny  Estimates  to-night.  He 
thought  a  later  day  than  Thursday 
should  be  fixed  for  the  discussion  of 
these  Estimates. 

SiB  WILFRID  LAWSON  said,  that 
he  was  glad  the  discussion  was  to  be  ad- 
journed ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  House  was  not  pledged  to  come  to  a 
vote  on  Thursday  night,  if  there  was 
not  then  sufficient  time  for  a  complete 
debate. 

Mb.  SCLATER  -  booth  said,  his 
right  hon.  Friend  was  aware  that  a  great 
number  of  his  constituents  being  licensed 
victuallers,  and,  he  believed,  also  in- 
habitants of  Wiltshire,  had  suffered  loss 
through  the  movements  of  troops  in  con- 
nection with  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres. 
He  therefore  hoped  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would,  when  they  came  to  discuss  the 
matter,  consent  to  provide  out  of  the 
compensation  money  for  such  losses, 
and  insert  a  larger  allowance  for  billets 
in  the  Mutiny  Act. 

Mb.  EYKYN  said,  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  consider  the 
necessity  of  totally  abolishing  the  exist- 
ing system  of  billet. 

LoBD  ELCHO  said,  the  Government 
were  bo;ind  consistently  with  the  views 
they  recently  propounded  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Business  of  the  House  to  fix 
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a  time  wlien  these  Estimates  would  be 
resumed  as  the  first  Order  of  the  Day. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  the  Govern- 
ment int^ided  to  take  any  steps  with 
regard  to  the  clothing  of  Volunteer 
regiments,  and  also  whether  the  sch^ne 
for  the  retirement  and  promotion  of 
officers,  which  they  were  promised  two 
years  ago,  had  yet  been  prepared  and 
would  soon  be  laid  on  the  Table  ? 

Mk.  R.  N.  FOWLER  asked  when 
the  Report  of  General  Adye  with  regard 
to  the  graveyards  in  the  Crimea  would 
be  in  me  hands  of  hon.  Members,  and 
whether  the  Government  int^ided  to  act 
upon  it  ?         

Mb.  OARDWELL  said,  he  had  laid 
the  Report  of  General  Adye  on  the 
Table  of  the  House,  and  it  would  soon 
be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members. 

Majoe  General  Sib  PERCY  HER- 
BERT  asked  whether  there  would  be 
any  reducticm  in  the  pay  to  the  soldier 
on  furlough  ? 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  there  would 
be  a  small  reduction,  but  it  would  only 
amount  on  the  year  to  £6,000.  Witn 
regard  to  billets,  the  question  was  undOT 
consideration.  The  Government  were 
not  adopting  any  compulsory  steps  with 
regard  to  me  uniforms  of  the  Volun- 
teers. 

Major  General  Sir  PERCY  HER- 
BERT said,  that  at  present  the  soldier 
on  furlough  received  his  fuU  pa^,  less 
beer  money.  Would  he  now  receive  !«., 
instead  of  !«•  2(?.? 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  that  was  the 
intention.  

Mr.  R.  N.  FOWLER  asked  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  meant  to  pro- 
pose any  Vote  for  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  General  Adye  ? 

Mr.  CARDWELL  replied  that  these 
recommendations  had  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Government,  though  they 
had  been  commimicated  to  the  Treasury 
and  the  War  Office.  He  could  not  name 
a  day  for  the  Estimates.  Probably  a 
positive  answer  would  be  given  to- 
morrow.  

Mr.  MITCHELL  -  henry  asked 
what  would  be  the  position  of  Militia 
surgeons  ?       

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  it  was  not 
intended  to  discontinue  Militia  surgeons 
when  Militia  regim^its  were  out  of  train- 
ing. At  present)  however,  a  large  part 
of  the  remtmeration  of  a  lOlitia  surgeon 
was  derived  from  the  inspection  of  re- 
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emits;  but,  imder  the  new  system,  it 
was  intended  that  all  recruits  should  be 
inspected  by  the  Army  medical  officers. 
There  woula  be  an  Army  surgeon  at  each 
brigade  depot. 

Mr.  Alderman  LUSK  warned  the 
Committee  of  the  consequence  of  putting 
off  the  discussion  on  this  Yote.  The 
result  would  be  that  there  would  be  an 
accumulation  of  Business  at  the  end  of 
the  Session  which  would  then  have  to 
be  got  through  "  helter  skelter,"  in  the 
manner  whidi  had  drawn  down  upon 
the  Housetheoondemnationof  the  Judges 
of  the  land. 

Colonel  WILSON-PATTEN  asked 
whether  the  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  staff  Militia  under  the  new  system 
would  become  entitled  to  pensions  ? 

Mr.  CARDWELL'  said,  that  they 
would  retain  all  their  presei^t  rights  as 
long  as  they  remained  on  the  Staff. 

Motion,  ''That  the  Chairman  do  report 
Progress,"  agreed  to. 

House  returned. 

CUSTODY  OP  INFANTS  BHiL.— [Bill  67.] 

(JTr.  WiUiam  F^kr,  Cokmel  Loyd  LindMO/jfy 

Mr,  Zopetf  and  Mr.  Mtmdelia,) 

SEOOKD  REABnra. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  W.  fowler,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said,  that  its  object  was  to  extend  the 

?owers  of  wlutt  was  known  as 
'alfourd's  Act  —  the  2  &  3  Vie.  c  54— 
and  to  give  power  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  order  that  the  mother  shall 
have  access  to  and  custody  of  her  chil- 
dren up  to  16  years  of  age.  Talfourd's 
Act  gave  this  power  up  to  seven  years  of 
age,  and  had  been  found  to  act  so  bene- 
ficially that  it  was  desirable  to  extend 
it,  and  the  i^e  of  16  had  been  chosen 
because  children  above  that  age  could 
by  law  choose  their  own  guardian.  The 
Bin  farther  proposed  to  legalize  agree- 
ments between  the  parents  giving  the 
custody  of  children  to  their  mother, 
except  where  the  Court  might  deem  it 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  to 
enforce  such  agreement.  At  present, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  husband 
has  been  guilty  of  such  misconduct  as 
would  induce  me  Court  to  deprive  him 
of  the  custody  of  his  children  where 
there  is  no  agreement,  the  Court  will 
refuse  to  enforce  any  agreement  that 
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would  have  that  effect — nothing  short 
of  actual  injuij  to  the  children,  moral 
or  physical,  yfyX  induce  Ae  Court  to 
deprive  him  of  his  right — and  this  was 
done  in  the  "  interest  of  public  policy." 
This  Bill  would  put  an  end  to  tms  cruel 
injustice,  and  the  Court  would  enforce 
the  agreement  unless  it  should  deem  it 
contrary  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
children  to  do  so. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
time."— (ifr.  W.  Fowler.) 

Mb.  lopes  thought  the  better  course 
would  be  to  repeal  Serjeant  Talfourd's 
Act  altogether  and  substitute  this  Bill 
as  a  complete  enactment  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  FOWLEE  said,  that  the 
fourth  clause  en>ressly  repealed  Ser- 
jeant Talfourd's  Act. 

After  a  few  words  firom  Mr.  Gregoby, 
who  suggested  the  insertion  of  some 
provisions  against  a  misuse  of  the 
powers  of  the  Bill, 

Motion  agreed  to :  Bill  read  a  second 
time  and  committed  for  Friday, 

TURNPIKE  ACTS  CONTDnJANCB. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  **  to  inquire  into 
the  Eleventh  Schedule  of  '  The  Annnitl  Turnpike 
Acta  Continuance  Act,  1872.'  "—{Mr.  Sibbert,) 

And,  on  February  27,  Committee  nominaUd  as 
follows : — Lord  Geo&ob  Cavendish,  Sir  Bobebt 
Anstrutheh,  Mr.  Beach,  Mr.  Wentwoeth 
Bbaxtmont,  Mr.  Wilbbaham  Eobbton,  Mr. 
Wblby,  and  Sir  John  St.  Aubtn  : — ^Power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Three  to 
be  the  quorum. 

Imtruction  to  the  Committee,  that  they  have 
power  to  iiu^uire  and  report  to  the  House  under 
what  conditions,  with  reference  to  the  rate  of 
interest,  expenses  of  management,  maintenance 
of  road,  payment  of  debt,  and  term  of  years,  or 
other  sp^dal  arrangements,  the  Acts  of  any  of 
the  Tnists  mentioned  should  be  continued. — 
{Mr,  Htbbert.) 

RAILWAYS  PB0VI8I0NAL  CERTIFICATE  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  Bill  to 
confirm  a  Provisional  Certificate  made  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  "  The  Bailways  Construc- 
tion Facilities  Act,  1864/'  and  "The  Bailways 
(Powers  and  Construction)  Acts,  1864,  Amend- 
ment Act,  1870,"  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
WidnesBailway  Company,  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Widnes  Bailway,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  AlRthur  Peel  and  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortbsoub. 

Billi^#««n^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  78.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  auaiter  after 

Nine  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Tuesday,  25th  Fehruary,  1873. 

MINTJTES.1  —  Select  Committbb  —  Horses, 
His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
added. 

Public  BiLL»—Fir$t  Readinff—''Pol]mg  Districts 
(Ireland)  ♦  (24) ;  Drainage  and  Improvement 
of  Lands  (tolaud)  Provisional  Orders  ♦  (26) ; 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders*  (26). 

Committee— Report — Cove  Chapel,  Tiverton,  Mar- 
riages Legalization*  (11). 

RAILWAY,  &c,  (TRANSFER  AKD  AMAL- 
GAMATION)  BILLS. 

*  THE  OOMMONS'   MESSAGE. 

,Thb  Mabquess  of  EEPON  said,  that 
on  Friday  eyening  a  Message  had  come 
up  from  the  Commons  that  they  had 
arrived  at  the  following  Eesolutions : — 

That  all  BiUs  of  the  present  Session  which 
include  amoxig  their  main  provisions  any  of  the 
following  objects ; 

(1.)  The  transfer  to  any  railway  or  canal 
company  of  the  undertaking  or  part  of 
the  undertaking  of  any  other  sucn  com- 
pany; or 
(2.)  The  transfer  to  any  railway  or  canal 

company  of  any  harbour ;  or 
(3.)  Tne  amalgamation  of  the  undertaking 
or  any  part  of  the  undertaking  of  any 
railway  or  canal  company  with  the  under- 
taking of  any  other  such  company ; 
shall  be  referred  to  a  joint  Committee  of  Lords 
and  Commons. 

He  now  asked  their  Lordships  to  take 
that  Message  into  consideration,  and  if 
they  agreed  to  that  Motion  he  would 
then  ask  their  Lordships  to  pass  a  Beso- 
lution  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
come  to  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
respect  of  a  Joint  Oonunittee.  It  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  their  Iiordships 
that  the  yery  strong  Joint  Committee 
which  sat  last  Session  recommended  the 
appointment  of  such  a  Joint  Committee 
as  that  to  which  the  Besolution  of  the 
Commons  referred.  Bills  for  amalgama- 
tions of  great  magnitude  were  to  come 
before  Parliament  during  the  present 
Session.    He  thought,  therefore,  the  ap- 

S ointment  of  such  a  Committee  was  yery 
esirable,  and  he  subndtted  to  their 
Lordships  that  it  did  not  at  aU  inyolye 
the  principle  of  referring  ordinary  Bail- 
way  Bills  or  other  Bills  generally  to  a 
Joint  Committee. 

Jfoved,  '*  That  the  Message  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of 
EailwaySi  &c*,  (Transfer  and  Amalga- 
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mation)  Bills  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion."— The  Lord  President. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Then  it  was  moved  that  the  House  do 
concur  in  the  Besolution  communicated 
by  the  Commons. 

The  Duke  of  EEOHMOND  said,  he 
did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  Motion,  for  he  concurred  in  tninking 
that  the  Committee  of  last  year  was  a 
very  strong  one,  and  as  its  Members  de- 
voted considerable  time  and  attention  to 
the  subject,  he  should  be  unwilling  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  recommenda- 
tion arrived  at  unanimously  by  such  a 
Committee.  At  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  c;iving  his 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  Joint  Com- 
mittees dealing  with  matters  connected 
with  the  Private  Business  of  that  or  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  railway  schemes — 
water  schemes  would  of  course  follow. 
Again,  he  desired  to  point  out  that  the 
Committee  of  last  year  recommended 
that  these  Amalgamation  Bills,  &c., 
should  be  referred  to  '^  a  permanent  and 
special  Joint  Committee ; "  but  the 
Message  from  the  other  House  merely 
dealt  with  questions  arising  in  the  pre- 
sent Session,  and  therefore  did  not  en- 
tirely carry  out  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  whose  desire  probably 
was  to  secure  uniformity  of  practice  on 
this  question.  But  he  was  the  more 
induced  not  to  oppose  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  Marquess  because  he  believed 
the  schemes  for  amalgamation  of  rail- 
ways now  before  Parliament  did  not 
stand  on  all  fours  with  other  schemes 
promoted  by  railway  companies.  When 
railway  companies  came  before  Par- 
liament with  ordinary  schemes  and  pro- 
posed to  t€Lke  land,  it  was  objection- 
able that  they  should  be  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  one  tribunal  only — it  was 
an  advantage  that  persons  whose  land 
the  companies  wished  to  take  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  appeal,  or  at  any 
rate  of  going  before  a  second  Court. 
The  landowner,  on  goinff  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
first  instance,  might  see  what  were  the 
weak  points  of  his  case,and  thus  be  pre- 
pared for  the  second  tribunal ;  and  in  this 
manner  injustice  or  injury  would  fre- 
quently be  prevented.  It  was  sometimes 
stated   that  one   tribunal  would   save 


much  expense ;  but  as  the  landowner 
was  not  compelled  to  ^  before  the 
second  tribunal,  if  he  did  not  think  it 
desirable — ^if  he  did  so  he  incurred  ex- 
pense voluntarily — and  he  did  not  think 
it  any  hardship  that  railway  companies 
proposing  to  take  land  by  the  force  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  should  be  obliged  to 
show  before  two  tribunals  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  schemes. 
The  interests  of  uie  public  appeared 
only  to  be  provided  for  in  a  cursory 
maimer  by  the  Joint  Committee  now 
proposed.  It  was  true  there  was  an 
intention  of  allowing  traders  and  others 
interested  a  locus  standi;  but  it  seemed 
to  him  to  be  necessary  to  give  some  direct 
instructions]  to  this  Joint  tribunal  to 
look  more  aifter  public  interests.  Where 
amalgamations  were  allowed  a  monopoly 
would  probably  be  created,  and  in  cer- 
tain districts  rates  would  at  once  go  up  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  Committee  should 
make  it  their  business  to  inquire  as  to 
the  position  in  which  the  public  would 
be  placed  by  amalgamations.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  moving 
a  Besolution  on  this  subject  in  the  other 
House,  stated  that  it  would  not  be  taken 
as  a  precedent  for  Joint  Committees  in 
other  cases ;  and  having  now  entered  his 
protest  on  the  same  point,  he  need  say 
nothing  further. 

Lord  EEDESDALE  stated  that  the 
effect  of  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee  last  year  had  be^i  to  mate- 
rially change  his  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  railway  amalgamation,  and  after  much 
consideration  he  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  generally  large  railw^ 
amalgamations  ought  to  be  refused.  It 
was  important,  no  doubt,  in  many  in- 
stances, that  branch  lines  should  be 
amalgamated  with  the  larger  undertak- 
ings, such  arrangements  being  probably 
beneficial  alike  to  the  public  and  to  the 
railway  companies.  He  felt  convinced, 
however,  that  amalgamation  had  already 
gone  far  enough,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  proceed  further.  The 
only  competition  which  now  existed  was 
the  competition  of  service  between  great 
lines;  out  the  moment  amalgamation 
took  place  that  competition  ceased.  In 
the  case  of  the  London  and  North- 
western and  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Bailway  Companies,  for  instance, 
which  sought  to  anialgamate  last  year, 
and  which  were  again  seeking  that  end 
this  year,  he  was  told  that,  notwith- 
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standing  the  strict  alliance  between  the 
two  companies,  there  was  the  competi- 
tion of  service  still  existing  between 
them.  Another  good  object  attained 
by  preyenting  amtugamation  was  found 
in  me  comparison  of  service,  which  was 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  At  pre- 
sent one  railway  was  mown  to  do  much 
better  service  than  another,  and  there 
was  wanted  a  standard  of  some  sort  to 
which  good  service  might  be  brought 
up.  As  an  instance  in  point,  he  might 
refer  to  the  carriages  of  the  London  and 
North- Western  Bail  way  Company,  which 
were  very  much  better  than  the  carriages 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Com- 
pany. Now,  if  one  company  did  not 
serve  the  public  properly  in  the  matter 
of  its  carriages,  there  should  be  some 
means  of  compelling  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  that  service ;  and  if  the  tribunal 
to  be  constituted  by  a  measure  now  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  were  an 
efficient  tribunal,  it  would  be  able  to  do 
much  good  to  the  public  by  securing 
proper  service  and  proper  accommoda- 
tion on  railways.  He  had  no  objection 
to  the  Joint  Committee  proposed  by  the 
noble  Marquess  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering amalgamation  schemes ;  but  he 
thought  with  the  noble  Duke  that,  with 
regard  to  the  ordinary  Railway  Bills, 
there  ought  to  be  a  double  inquiry.  He 
wished  to  know  how  many  Members  the 
proposed  Committee  would  consist  of, 
and,  if  it  should  consist  of  an  equal 
number  from  each  House,  how  would 
its  decisions  be  ruled  in  cases  where 
the  numbers  were  equally  divided? 
There  was  one  other  question  which  he 
wished  to  refer  to — ^he  meant  the  absorp- 
tion of  railways  by  the  State.  He  him- 
self was  not  favourable  to  any  such 
scheme,  but  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  possibility  that  the  time  might 
come  when  it  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  a  proposal  of  that  kind.  He 
was  much  amused  at  some  of  the  de- 
mands made  in  that  way  by  persons 
in  Ireland  who  were  anxious  to  get  the 
Gt)vemme]it  to  purchase  the  raolways. 
If  the  State  tooK  the  railways  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  work  them  on  paying 
terms.  He  did  not  advocate  any  such 
wholesale  measure ;  but  he  thought  it 
might  be  worth  the  consideration  of  the 
Gbvemment  whether  some  of  the  surplus 
revenue  now  wplied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  National  Debt  might  not  with  ad- 
vantage be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 


shares  in  railway  companies,  and  in  this 
mtuiner  the  State  might  gradually  ab- 
sorb the  ownership  of  the  railways  and 
obtain  a  larger  interest  for  its  invest- 
ments than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  now  able  to  secure. 

LoBD  HOUGHTON  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  Joint  Committee  would  be  ap- 
pointed at  once,  and  that  it  would 
proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Bills  submitted  to  them  without  any 
prejudice  arising  from  the  larger  ques- 
tion now  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  Duke  opposite 
(the  Duke  of  Kichmond)  that  a  cl^ar 
oistinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between 
amalgamation  schemes  and  ordinary 
railway  Bills,  for  in  amalgamation 
schemes  the  benefit  of  the  public  was 
the  sole  thing  to  be  considered,  while 
ordinary  railway  Bills  were  affected  by 
a  number  of  private  considerations,  and 
the  consideration  of  such  Bills  by  sepa- 
rate and  independent  Committees  was 
the  best  system.  With  reference  to  the 
proposed  amalgamation  of  the  London 
and  North- Western  and  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Eailway  Companies,  he  un- 
derstood the  alliance  between  them  was 
already  so  great  that  the  amalgamation 
was  of  no  great  importance  to  the  com- 
panies themselves ;  but  he  thought  that, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  it  was 
important  that  it  should  be  pressed  for- 
ward. In  such  a  case  he  was  of  opinion 
that  identity  of  interest  between  the 
companies  was  almost  the  same  thing  as 
identity  of  service.  As  to  what  the  noble 
Lord  the  Chairman  of  Conmiittees  had 
said  with  regard  to  the  carriages  used 
on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  line, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
line  passed  through  the  dirtiest  country 
in  England,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to 
preserve  either  carriages  or  passengers 
m  a  very  presentable  appearance. 

Eabl  COWPER  said,  that  from  his 
experience  as  a  Member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  which  sat  last  year,  he  be- 
lieved it  was  impossible  to  stop  railway 
amalgamation.  In  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  done,  amalgamations  would 
take  place,  and  instead  of  attempting  to 
stop  them  it  would  be  wiser  to  attempt 
only  to  regulate  them,  and  see  that  the 
interests  of  the  public  were  duly  cared 
for.  The  noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke 
of  Richmond)  had  complained  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
last  year  was  not  followed  in  making 
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tliis  Joint  Committee  a  permanent  tri- 
bunal. But  lie  thought  that,  pending 
the  decision  Parliament  might  come  to 
in  respect  of  yarious  points  which  would 
be  raised  by  the  Bill  of  his  right  hon. 
Eriend  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  it  would  not  be  well  to  appoint  a 
permanent  Joint  Committee  to  consider 
amalgamations. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  and  a  Message  sent 
to  the  Commons  to  acquaint  them  there- 
with. 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock,  to 

Thursday  next,  haU-past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday ,  25th  Fehruarfff  1873. 

MIKTJTBS.]— SsLBCT  Ck>MicrrTBB— Endowed 
Sdiools  Act  Q869),  Mr.  KeaaawtLy  diseharffsd, 
Mr.  Neyille-GienTrille  added. 

Public  Bills — Ordered — Firet  £eadinff — ^Record 
of  Htle  Qjreland)  Act  (1865)  Amendment 
[79] ;  I^md  Settlement  *  TSO] ;  Drainage  and 
Improvenieat  of  Lands  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Orders  (No.  2)  ♦  [82] ;  Tithe  Commutation 
Acts  Amendment*  [8 IJ. 

Second  Meading  —  Public  Worship  Facilities 
[27];  Lidustrial  and  Provident  Societies* 
U\l 

Select  (7<wtmt^M —•  Union  of  Benefices*  [28], 
nominated. 

Committee — ^Agricultural  Children*  [8]— b.p. 

Committee  —  Report  —  Victoria  xjnWikinent 
(Somerset  House)  *  [41]. 

CENSUS   OF   LAND   AND   HOUSE 
OWNEES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  ween  HOSKINS  asked  the 
Seeretarj  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, If  he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  the  Itetums  of  the  Nominal  list  of 
every  owner  of  land  to  the  extent  of  one 
acre  and  irpwords  throughout  England 
which  the  GoTemment  undertook  to  for- 
nish  in  answer  to  a  question  put  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  uie  19th  Februaiy 
1872? 

Mb.  STANSFELD,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  Betums  were  being  prepared 
in  oonneotion  with  the  Local  Qo^em- 
ment  Board,  and  he  would,  therefore, 
answer  the  Question  which  had  been  put 
to  his  ri^t  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department.  The  Be- 
tums  would  be  placed  on  the  Table  at 
no  distant  period.  They  were  not  yet 
compete,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  lay 
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a  part  of  the  Returns  before  the  House. 
He  could  giye  no  definite  promise  when 
they  would  be  completed,  except  that  he 
had  no  doubt  they  would  be  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  during  the  present 
Session.  The  Eetums  generally  had  to 
be  sent  back  for  correction,  so  that  the 
work  was  complicated;  but  he  hoped 
they  would  be  laid  on  the  Table  by  the 
end  of  June. 

POST   OFFICE   ANNUITIES. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  salt  asked  the  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral, Whether,  since  the  number  of 
subscribers  for  Post  Office  annuities  ap« 
pears  from  tiie  last  Report  to  be  only 
2,000,  steps  are  taken  to  make  the  espe- 
cial advantages  of  such  an  investment 
generally  known  and  understood,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  system  of  de- 
ferred annuities,  by  which  the  premiums 
Said  are  ''returnable"  at  the  option  or 
eath  of  the  investor  before  the  annuity 
becomes  active ;  and,  whether  immediate 
and  deferred  annuities  can  be  purchased 
at  all  Post  Offices  where  Savings  Banks 
are  open  ? 

Mb.  MONSELL  :  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  last  Report  the  number  of 
purchasers  of  Post  Office  annuities  has 
been  increased  by  50  per  oent.  Steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  circulation  of 
some  millions  of  handbills  to  make 
known  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of 
investment.  Immediate  and  deferred 
annuities  can  be  purchased  through  any 
Post  Office  savings  bank.  The  whole 
question,  however,  is  at  present  imder 
die  consideration  of  the  Qovemment, 
with  a  view  to  the  grant  of  additional 
facilities  for  provident  investments. 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS— OUTRAGES  ON 

THE  NATIVES— THE  SHIP  "KARL. 

QXTESnONS. 

Mb.  GILPIN  asked  the  Under  Seore- 

Sof  State  fbr  Foreign  Affairs,  If  any 
what  steps  have  been  taken  to  re- 
store the  kidnapped  natives  of  the  Fiji 
Islands  who  survived  the  massacre  of 
their  companions  on  board  the  ^'Kail" 
to  their  own  ooazitiy ;  and,  if  nothing 
has  been  done  hitherto,  whether  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  insist  on 
such  restoration,  that  the  planters  may 
not  have  the  benefit  of  the  stolen  labour, 
which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
bad  been  obtained  at  their  instigation? 
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ViBOOTJirr  ENFIELD:  Mr.  March 
reported  on  the  10th  of  last  September 
that  10  of  the  natives  rescued  m>m  the 
ship  Karl  had  been  sent  by  him  to  their 
homes  by  the  British  ship  Rifle.  The 
remainder  were  waiting  in  Fiji  for  an 
op|>ortunity  to  return  home,  and  Her 
Majesty's  UOTemment  are  tskking  steps 
to  cany  out  this  object,  if  practicable. 

Afterwards — 

Admiral  EBSKINE  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
If  it  is  true  that  a  sentence  of  death 
passed  on  the  20th  of  November 
last,  in  ihe  Criminal  Court  of  New 
South  Wales,  on  the  master  and 
mate  of  the  British  brig  "  Karl,"  for 
murders  described  by  the  Judge  on 
passing  sentence,  as  ''  of  so  temble  a 
nature  as  to  be  hitherto  almost  unknown 
to  civiHced  men,"  has  been  oonmiuted 
for  a  milder  punishment ;  and,  if  so,  if  he 
can  state  the  reasons  for  such  commuta- 
tion; and,  if  Hot  Majesty's  Gk>vOTnment 
are  aware  that  the  "  fearl,"  together 
with  the  kidnapped  Polynesians  who 
survived  the  massacre  for  which  the 
master  and  mate  were  tried,  was  given 
up  to  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  now 
aoknowledged  Government  of  Fiji,  in 
part  payment  of  his  account  as  agent  for 
the  vessel,  and  is  snjmosed  to  be  ftgain 
engaged  inthe  so  called**  labour  traffic?" 

M&.  KNATCHBULL-HUaESSEN : 
TheoapitalsentenceepasseduponDowden 
and  Armstrong,  the  two  men  convicted 
of  murdering  a  largpe  nimiber  of  Polyne- 
sians on  boiffd  the  ship  Karl^  have  been 
commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  Hfe-— 
the  first  three  years  in  irons.  It  was 
thought  by  the  authorities  at  Sydney 
that  it  would  have  been  improper  to 
execute  these  men,  seeing  that  they  were 
in  the  service  and  ac^dng  imder  the 
orders  of  Dr.  Murray,  the  owner  of  the 
brig,  and  that  he,  the  instigatoir  and 
most  active  peroetrator  of  the  mutderSi 
had  escaped  ail  puaushment  by  beingr 
accepted  as  Queen's  evidence  againm 
his  own  emphyii.  Perhaps  it  is  right 
I  should  add  ^lat  but  for  thie  information 
given  by  Dr.  Murray  these  atrocities 
would  probably  never  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  that  when  he  was  accepted 
as  Queen's  evidence  it  was  not  suspected 
that  he  himself  was  the  worst  cnminal. 
With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Question,  my  noble  Frigid  has  abeady 
answered  as  to  the  kidnapped.  Pb^rne* 


sians.  As  to  the  brig  Karl^  we  have 
no  official  information  of  her  disposal ; 
but  from  a  correspondence  in  Th$  Sydney 
Morning  Herald  of  the  dOth  of  December 
last  I  gather  that  she  had  been  seized 
and  condemned  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
mainly  of  the  agents,  and  that  the  British 
Consid  had  protested  against  the  sale 
because  no  cognizance  had  been  taken 
of  the  claims  of  British  mortgagees. 

CX)NSOLIDATION  OF  THE  FACTORY 
ACTS.—QTTESTION. 

Mb.  F.  S.  POWELL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stato  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  it  is  his  intention  to  mtroduce, 
during  the  present  Session,  a  Bill  to 
consoudato  the  Factory  Acts,  with  a  view 
to  the  simplification,  and  in  certain  cases 
amendment  in  substance,  of  those  now 
complicated  Statutes;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther the  Workshop  Acts  will  be  dealt 
with  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mb.  BBXJCE,  in  reply,  said,  that  un- 
doubtedly it  would  be  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  manufacturing  districts  if  the 
Acts  were  consolidated.  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Mundella) 
had  given  notice  of  a  Bill  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Factory  Act,  and  it  dealt 
with  the  question  of  the  age  at  which 
children  should  be  employed,  ti^e  dura- 
tion of  their  employment,  and  it  also 
proposed  to  do  away  with  i^pecial  ex- 
emptions. He  could  not  hold  out  any 
prospect  of  bringing  in  a  consolidating 
measure  during  the  present  Session. 

ARMY— MONCREIFF  GUN   CARRIAaES. 

QTJESTIOK. 

Lord  ELCHO  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Stato  for  War,  Whether  the  last  Report 
of  the  MoDcreiff  Gun  Carriages  Com- 
mittee so  iBx  diffSors  from  previous  Ee- 
ports  that  it  specially  refers  to  the  general 
question  of  the  expediency  of  introducing 
we  Moncreiff  system  in  place  of  the  ex- 
isting one ;  and,  whether  in  that  Beport 
the  Committoe  have  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  designs  of  new  work 
should  be  reeonndered  with  thie  view  of 
applying  the  Moncreiff  system  to  them 
on  account  of  its  greater  efficiency  and 
economy? 

Sib  HENBT  STOEKS  :  I  have  on  a 
previous  occasion  stated,  in  reply  to  my 
hon.  and  gallant  Frigid  the  Member  for 
South  Durham  (Major  Beaumont),  that 
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the  Beport  in  question  is  one  of  a  series 
whioh  18  at  present  incomplete.  There 
is,  however,  no  objection  to  my  replying 
in  general  terms  to  the  noble  Lord's 
questions.  With  regard  to  the  first,  I 
must  premise  that  in  assuming  that  there 
are  only  two  modes  of  mounting  guns 
and  of  constructing  batteries  for  their 
reception  the  noble  Lord  conveys  an  in- 
correct idea.  There  are  several  modes 
of  mounting  g^ns  and  of  protecting 
them.  They  may  be  placed  in  case- 
mates with  or  without  iron  shields,  in 
open  batteries  with  shields,  or  in  open 
batteries  without  shields,  with  ordinary 
embrasures.  They  may  also  be  mounted 
in  the  manner  known  technically  as  ''en 
barbette,"  or  on  the  protected  barbette 
plan  of  Major  Moncreiff.  The  choice  of 
the  mode  of  mounting  and  of  protection 
to  be  adopted  must  be  made  according 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
case.  Subject  to  these  observations,  I 
may  inform  the  noble  Lord  that  the  last 
Beport  of  the  Committee  does  differ 
from,  previous  Beports,  and  does  remark 
on  the  general  question  of  adopting  the 
Moncreiff  gun  carriage  in  certain  cases 
in  future  works.  Li  reply  to  the  second 
question  I  may  state  that  the  Committee 
recommended  that  in  case  of  new  works 
or  additions  to  existing  works  the  de- 
signs should  be  specially  considered  with 
a  view  to  the  employment  of  the  Mon- 
creiff carriage.  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
the  applicability  of  the  Moncre^  car- 
riage U>  the  particular  circumstances  of 
eacn  case  will  be  fully  considered  in  the 
preparation  of  new  projects. 

DIGEST  OF  SANITAKY  STATUTES. 

QUESTION. 

SiE  CHABLES  ADDEBLEY  asked 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Whether  the  Digest  of  Sanitary 
Statutes  which  he  has  prepared  in  two 
Codes,  Urban  and  Bural,  is  so  complete 
as  to  render  any  legislation  during  the 
present  Session  in  the  way  of  collecting 
and  consolidating  the  existing  Statutes 
unnecessary  and  inexpedient  whatever 
may  be  advisable  in  the  way  of  amend- 
ing them  ?  

Mb.  STANSFELD,  in  reply,  said 
that  since  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
done  him  the  honour  of  asking  his  opi- 
nion as  to  the  completeness  of  the  Digest 
of  Sanitary  Statutes  he  would  give  it  £at 
what  it  was  worth.    He  did  not  think  it 
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expedient  or  necessary  to  attempt  to  con- 
solidate what  were  termed  f^e  Sanitary 
Acts  during  the  present  Session  of  Par- 
liament. He  did  not  think  it  would  be 
expedient  to  attempt  such  a  work,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  it  was  a  task  that 
might  be  attempted,  but  not  practically 
accomplished.  He  did  not  think  it  would 
be  necessary  at  present  to  go  beyond  the 
digest  which  had  been  prepared  in  two 
codes,  urban  and  rural,  in.  preparing 
that  digest  the  various  sanitary  Acts  had 
been  taken  to  pieces  and  re-arranged 
imder  practical  headings,  so  that  any 
man  without  a  knowledge  of  law  could 
refer  to  this  digest  and  ascertain  what 
was  the  law  upon  the  subject,  all  re- 
dimdant  phraseology  having  been  got 
rid  of. 

Sm  CHABLES  ADDEBLEY  asked 
when  the  digest  would  be  published  ? 

Me.  STANSFELD  repHed  that  it  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen's  Printer. 

IRELAND— THE  HOLYWOOD  MUBDERS. 

QTTESTIOir. 

Mb.  W.  JOHNSTON  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Lrelimd,  If  he  will  state  to 
the  House  the  cause  of  the  delay  whidi 
took  place  in  the  production  before  the 
coroner  of  one  of  the  persons  accused  of 
the  recent  Holywood  murders,  and  ex- 
plain the  reason  why  the  coroner  was 
compelled  to  adjourn  for  a  week  the  in- 
quest on  the  bodies  of  Isabella  Ker  and 
Jane  Toner,  and  make  application  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  certain  witnesses  from  the  coimty 
Antrim? 

The  Maeqtjess  of  HABTINQTON: 
Charlotte  Baw,  the  accused  person  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Question,  was  arrested 
upon  the  4th  of  January  last.  The  in- 
quest had  been  commenced  on  the  Slst 
of  December,  and  adjourned  from  ^e 
Ist  to  the  8th  of  January.  When  the 
inquest  was  resumed  upon  the  8th,  Char- 
lotte Baw  was  in  custody  under  a  war- 
rant of  remand  issued  by  Mr.  O'Donnell, 
B.M.  While  this  warrant  remained  in 
force  the  gaoler  could  not  legally  act 
upon  any  order  of  the  coroner  for  the 
production  of  the  prisoner.  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell  signed  a  discharge  of  Charlotte  Baw 
from  custodv  under  his  warrant  on  the 
8th  or  9th  of  January,  and  she  was  then 
produced  before  the  coroner.  Ajs  to  the 
second  part  of  the  Question,  the  wit* 
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neasoB  refeired  to  were  prisoners  who 
were  in  cnstodv  in  the  gaol  of  the  county 
Antrim  under  magistrates'  warrants  upon 
a  charge  of  being  accessory  to  the  mur- 
der. G^iere  was  no  legal  mode  of  bring- 
ing these  persons  before  the  coroner,  save 
omder  a  writ  of  haheas  carpus.  Upon  the 
adjournment  of  the  inquest,  Mr.  Mur- 
land,  the  Crown  Solicitor — who  had  been 
pressed  to  direct  the  discharge  from  cus- 
tody of  these  persons  in  or&r  that  they 
might  be  produced  as  witnesses  before 
the  coroner,  and  who  had  most  properly 
declined  to  do  so— moved  for  and  ob- 
tained a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from,  the 
Queen's  Bench,  imder  whidi  they  were 
produced  and  examined  before  the  coro- 
ner. As  Charlotte  Baw  and  her  sister 
are  at  present  in  Downpatrick  Gaol, 
awaiting  their  trial  on  the  charge  of 
murder,  it  is  inexpedient  to  state  any- 
thing fiirther  in  remtion  to  the  inquest, 
save  that  the  action  of  Mr.  Murland,  the 
Crown  Solicitor,  has  the  entire  ^proval 
of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
under  whose  direction  he  attended  at  the 
inquest. 


BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS  ON  THE 
GAMBIA.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MACFIE  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  If  the 
satisfactory  intelligence  from  the  Gambia 
to  which  he  referred  in  his  answer  given 
last  Thursday,  is  not  of  a  later  date  than 
that  oommimicatedto  the  public  through 
the  press  on  the  day  previous;  and,  if 
BO,  of  what  date  ? 

Mb.  KNATCHBULL-HUQESSEN, 
in  reply,  said,  on  the  15th  of  February 
Messrs.  Quin  and  Chown,  Gambia  mer- 
chants, stated  tiiat  they  had  leamt  by 
the  French  mail  that  the  Mahomedans 
of  Combo,  having  beaten  the  Pagans, 
meditated  an  atta^  on  the  Gambia  set- 
tlement, in  which  many  of  the  latter  had 
taken  refuge.  Those  gentlemen  had  also 
heard  that  a  French  gunboat  had  been 
sent  from  Goree  to  protect  French  in- 
terests. On  the  19th  Mr.  Pope  Hen- 
nessy's  despatch  arrived  from  which  he 
quoted  on  Thursday  last,  giving  a  ftdler 
and  apparently  a  later  account  of  the 
transaction.  ]But  Mr.  Hennessy  added, 
what  Messrs.  Quin  and  Chown  did  not 
know,  that  he  was  just  starting  for  the 
Gambia,  that  Her  Majesty's  ship  RaUh- 
enake  was  on  her  way  there,  and  that 
Her  Majesty's  ship  iecoff  was  actually 
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at  Bathurst.  Captain  Yalliire,  Governor 
of  Senegal,  had  also,  imsolidted,  placed 
the  French  man-of-war  Curieuse  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Gambia,  Captain  Cooper.  That  officer 
had  utilized  the  police  and  volunteers 
at  Bathurst,  and  Mr.  Hennessy  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  send  troops  for 
Sierra  Leone,  although  they  were  in 
readiness  if  required. 

IRELAND— GALWAY  ELECTION  PRO- 
SECUTIONS.—QUESTION. 

Mb.  MTTCHELL-HENET  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  WJiat  course 
the  Government  proposes  to  take  in  re- 
ference to  the  remaining  pit>secution8 
consequent  on  the  Galway  Election  Li- 
quiry  r 

The  Mabqubss  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  that  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  recent  prosecutions  with  reference 
to  the  Galway  Election  Inquiry,  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland,  after  consult- 
ing with  all  the  counsel  who  had  been 
engaged  by  the  Crown,  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  reasonable 
hope  of  obtaining  convictions  in  any  of 
the  remaining  cases.  The  Attorney  Ge- 
neral announced  at  once  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  continue  the  prosecution. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Govern- 
ment, af(;er  consulting  with  the  Ens^lish 
as  well  as  the  Lish  Law  Officers  or  the 
Crown,  had  determined  to  abandon  any 
further  proceedings  in  the  matter. 

lEELAND— MAGEE  COLLEGE— UNI- 
VERSITY  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  EGBERT  MONTAGU  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whe- 
ther, previously  to  presenting  yesterday 
the  Petition  from  the  institution  called 
by  the  name  of  the  Magee  College,  he 
had  ascertained  the  nimiber  of  students 
in  course  of  education  there ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  there  is  any  obiection  to  com- 
mimicate  it  to  the  House  r 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  do  not  see  any 
oonnection  between  the  number  of 
students  in  Magee  College  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  Petition.  Before  1  in- 
troduced the  measure  on  Lish  University 
Education  to  the  House  I  informed  my- 
self as  to  Magee  College ;  but  the  source 
from  which  1  obtained  information  is 
quite  open  to  the  noble  Lord.  For  his 
convemence  and  that  of  other  MemberSi 
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I  haye  requested  that  a  calendar  of  tlie 
College  may  be  sent  to  the  Library  of 
this  and  to  the  Library  of  the  other 
House.  I  am  afraid  that  under  the 
disadvantageous  circumstances  in  which 
the  Collec^e  is  placed  the  numbers  have 
considerably  diminished  in  late  years. 
Two  years  a^o  I  think  the  number  was 
68 ;  during  the  last  two  years  the  num- 
bers were  only  46  and  44. 

THE  FIJI-  ISLANDS— RECOGNITION  OF 
THE   GOVERNMENT.— QUESTION. 

Sm  CHARLES  WINGFTELD  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  the  acknowledgment 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  the 
Government  established  by  a  section  of 
the  white  settlers  in  the  Fiji  Islands  as  a 
de  facto  Gk>vemment  places  those  Islands 
in  the  position  of  an  independent  state, 
and  consequently  exempts  vessels  sailing 
under  the  Fijian  flag  from  search  by 
Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  and  from 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Pacific  Islanders  Protection  Act  ? 

Visooxmr  ENFIELD :  It  is  not  con- 
sidered that  the  recognition  of  the  de 
facto  Government  of  Fiji  debars  Her 
Majesty's  Government  from  interfering 
with  the  acts  of  British  subjects  within 
that  territory  when  circumstances  re- 
quire it.  Occasion  of  searching  vessels 
sailing  under  the  Fijian  flag  does  not 
appear  to  have  arisen ;  but  the  hon. 
Member  may  possibly  like  to  know  that 
an  Act  for  the  reg^ation  of  native  and 
foreign  labour,  based  on  our  "  Pacific 
Islanders  Protection  Act,"  has  been 
passed  by  the  Fiji  Leg^ative  Assembly, 
which  permits  ships  of  all  nations  to 
deal  with  Fijian  vessels  contravening  its 
provisions. 

UNIVERSITY   EDUCATION    (IRELAND) 
BILL.— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  HOESMAN  :  I  wish  to  put  a 
Question  or  two  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Gk>vemment 
bearing  on  the  University  Education 
(Ireland)  Bill,  and  of  which  I  have  given 
him  private  Notice.  My  first  Question 
refers  to  a  Memorial  that  appeared  in 
the  papers  shortly  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  from  the  Catholio  Union  in 
Ireland,  and  to  a  series  of  resolutions 
of  the  Eoman  Oatholtc  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  transmitted  with  it  by  Lord 
Chranardy  as  President  of  the  Union,  to  the 

Mr,  Gladstone 


First  Minister.  I  beg  to  ask  whether 
there  is  any  objection  to  lay  upon  the 
Table  that  Memorial,  together  with  any 
answer  returned  to  it.  My  second 
Question  requires  two  or  three  words 
of  explanation.  On  former  occasions, 
when  Gk>vemments  have  attempted  to 
deal  with  this  question  of  Irish  Uni- 
versity Education,  they  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  no  scheme  could 
be  considered  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion unless  it  was  acceptable  to  the  Irish 
Boman  Catholic  Prelates.  Consequently, 
in  1866  and  1868  the  then  Cabinets 
were  in  communication  with  the  Boman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  finding  a  set- 
tlement hopeless,  the  attempt  failed. 
The  Question  I  wish  to  ask  is,  whether 
the  Government  can  inform  us,  before 
we  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  this 
Bill,  that  if  it  pass  into  law  it  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  Pr^ 
lates  as  a  removal  of  the  grievance  and 
a  settlement  of  the  Question. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  did  not  receive 
from  my  right  hon.  Friend,  until  a  few 
minutes  after  4  o'clock,  Notice  of  the 
first  Question  which  he  has  put  to  me, 
and  therefore  I  have  not  hiad  a  very 
fuU  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  docu- 
ment in  question.  It  is  intituled  "  De- 
claration of  the  Catholic  Union  with 
respect  to  Education."  It  is  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholic  Union  of  Ireland 
by  Lord  Granard,  and  was  sent  to  me 
on  the  1 5th  of  January  by  Lord  Granard. 
I  have  no  objection  to  lay  it  on  the 
Table  if  my  right  hon.  Friend  wiU  move 
for  it.  With  regard  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  Boman  Catholio  Bishops  they 
have  never,  I  believe,  been  transmitted 
to  me.  There  are  some  resolutions  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Bishops  referred  to 
in  this  document,  but  they  are  as  old 
as  August,  1869>  and  not  at  all  com- 
munications, as  I  understand  it,  from 
the  Boman  Catholio  Bishops  to  myself. 

Me.  H0B8MAN :  Were  they  trans- 
mitted  by  Lord  Granard  in  January  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  I  believe  not— 
I  fun  not  sure ;  but  if  they  were  they 
were  transmitted  as  illusdrative  docu- 
ments, eokd  not  by  the  parties  signing 
them.  Tee ;  on  reference  to  Hiis  paper 
I  see  that  they  were  transmitted  by 
Lord  Gbtmard,  but,  as  I  say,  not  at  aU 
from  the  Boman  Catholic  Bishops  them- 
selves, or  in  any  other  way  than  as 
mere  infoimation.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  be  desirable  that  I  should  lay 
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them  on  the  Table  as  if  they  had  been 
transmitted  to  me  by  the  Bishops.  With 
respect  to  the  second  Question,  I  stated 
on  mtroducing  the  Bill  that  we  had  had 
no  communication  from  or  with  any  of 
the  bodies  who  had  a  special  interest  in 
the  IJniyersity  Education  question ;  and 
since  that  time  the  only  change  that  has 
taken  place  is  that  I  received  from 
Magee  College  the  Petition  which  I  pre- 
sented yesterday,  and  I  have  received  a 
communication  from  the  authorities  of 
TMnity  College,  Dublin,  in  which  they 
take  exception  to  my  estimate  of  the 
amoimt  or  revenue  belonging  to  that 
institution,  and  contend  that  in  certain 
cases  it  ought  to  be  reviewed.  Of  course, 
they  have  the  best  means  of  getting  at 
accurate  information ;  but  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  get  the  best  information  we 
can,  and  should  any  further  information 
be  obtained  when  the  Bill  comes  on,  it 
will  be  at  the  service  of  the  right  hon. 
Qentleman. 

Mb.  HOESMAN  :  I  understand  that 
Lord  Granard  transmitted  the  declara- 
tion with  the  resolutions  of  the  Bishops 
and  a  statement  that  the  Bishops  still 
adhered  to  them. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  do  not  under- 
stand  the  Bishops  to  be  parties  to  the 
transaction  at  aU. 


PAELLIlMENT— MEEXma  OF  THE 

HOUSE. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  moved,  ''That 
this  House  do  meet  To-morrow  at  Two 
of  the  dock." 

Mb.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  said,  he  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not 
press  ms  Motion.  It  seemed  to  him  not 
a  reasonable  thing  that  the  convenience 
of  the  House  and  the  business  of  the 
country  should  be,  to  some  extent, 
damaged  in  order  to  meet  the  view  or 
desire  of  any  section  of  the  House,  whe- 
ther that  desire  be  entertained  by  a  sec- 
tion of  the  House  who  wish  to  go  to 
Church  on  Ash- Wednesday  and  on  the 
Derby  Day  to  go  to  Epsom  Downs.  He 
begged  to  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  all  tests  and  religious  condi- 
tions in  regard  to  admission  to  that 
House  having  been  done  away  with, 
they  were  not  an  assembly  of  Church 
of  England  men,  but  an  assembly  of 
Anglicans,  Catholics,  Dissenters,  Jews, 
and  men  of  many  other  opinions  too 
numerous  to  entunerate.  He  ventured 
to  suggest  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 


that  it  was  not  reasonable,  therefore, 
that  the  convenience  of  the  House  and 
the  business  of  the  countiy  should  be 
made  subservient  to  the  desires  of  a 
section  of  the  House,  and  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  persisted  in  his  Motion, 
he  should  certainly  divide  upon  it. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  am  very  sorry 
I  cannot  accede  to  the  appeal  of  my  hon. 
Friend.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
imreasonableness  on  this  occasion  is 
rather  upon  the  other  side.  The  state 
of  the  case  is  this — It  is  between  30  and 
40  years  since  the  House  adopted  the 
practice  of  meeting  at  12  o'clock  on 
Wednesdays,  and  ever  since  it  had  uni- 
formly adopted  the  practice,  also,  of 
meeting  at  2  o'clock  on  Ash-Wednes- 
day. That  being  so,  I  think  that  if 
my  hon.  Friend  is  desirous  of  raising 
the  question  it  would  be  more  fairly 
done  by  a  separate  Besolution,  because 
most  hon.  Members  have  no  doubt  ex- 
pected that  this  would  be  an  imopposed 
Motion. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  222 ;  Noes 
66 :  Majority  166. 

MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
MOTION  FOR  AN  ADDEESS. 

Mb.  0.  FOESTER  moved— 

<<That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  wiU  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency 
of  summoning  Parliament  not  later  than  the  last 
week  of  November,  in  accordance  with  the  Fifth 
Besolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Bumness, 
1871." 

The  hon.  Member  said  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  of  the  House  as  to 
the  expediency  of  a  November  Session, 
yet  the  authority  of  the  Select  Committee 
ought  not  to  be  dismissed  without  dis- 
cussion. This  question  carried  him  back 
to  the  early  days  of  his  Parliamentary 
life,  because  he  brought  forward  a  simi- 
lar Motion  to  this  in  the  Session  of  1859. 
Although  on  that  occasion  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  succeeded  in  inducing  the  House  to 
reject  it  by  a  considerable  majority,  yet 
he  (Mr.  For8ter)had  always  felt  that  there 
was  A  complete  answer  made  to  every 
objection  which  had  been  urged  against 
it.  But  the  question  did  not  stand  in 
the  same  position  now  that  it  did  then. 
It  was  no  longer  the  mere  opinion — or 
the  crotchet,  if  they  would — of  tin  indi- 
vidual hon.  Member ;  it  came  before  the 
House  clothed  with  the  authority  and 
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recommendation  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee specially  appointed  to  consider  how 
the  procedure  of  Public  Business  might 
be  improved. '  No  doubt  he  would  be  told 
that  the  Besolution  was  only  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote  in  the  Committee ; 
but  he  wished  to  say  that,  thoughuponthat 
Committee  they  had  not  a  single  party 
division,  yet  so  various  were  the  opinions 
entertained  that  most  of  their  decisions 
were  arrived  at  by  narrow  majorities : — 
indeed,  the  question  as  to  the  new  rule 
in  reference  to  Supply  was  carried  only 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  When,  however,  they  con- 
sidered the  character  of  those  who  com- 
posed the  majority  upon  the  Besolution 
now  in  question,  it  would  be  seen  that 
that  Besolution  carried  with  it  the 
greatest  weight.  The  majority  comprised 
within  it  the  hon.  Members  for  those 
great  commercial  centres,  Hull,  Liver- 
pool, and  Glasgow,  and  the  Besolution 
was  moved  by  ^e  right  hon.  Q-entleman 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Disraeli),  who  had  passed  the  larger 
portion  of  his  life  in  the  House,  who 
had  served  in  the  highest  offices  under 
the  Crown,  and  who  must  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  form  a  most  competent  judgment 
upon  the  working  of  our  Parliamentary 
system.  He  (Mr.  Forster)  never  could 
understand  by  what  perverse  combina- 
tion of  circunistances  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, departing  from  its  ancient  usage, 
and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  custom 
of  every  other  representative  Assembly, 
lost  that  portion  of  the  year  whidi 
seemed  best  suited  to  the  transaction  of 
Public  Business,  and  was  condemned  to 
sit  during  the  whole  of  July  and  a  part 
of  Aug^ust  in  all  the  heat  and  discomfort 
of  this  over-crowded  capital.  He  had 
always  imagined  that  the  practice  came 
in  a  few  years  before  the  passing  of  the 
Beform  Bill,  and  that,  having  got  into  a 
bad  groove,  they  had  found  it  difficult  to 
retrace  their  steps ;  but  they  had  been 
told  by  the  highest  authority  upon  the 
customs  and  usages  of  Parliament  that 
the  change  was  made  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Irish 
Members.  Whatever  necessity  of  the 
kind  there  then  was,  it  no  longer  existed. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Armagh  (Mr. 
Vance)  himself  voted  for  the  Besolution. 
There  was  one  objection  to  the  change 
which,  if  well  grounded,  would  be  fatal  to 
it,  and  that  was,  that  however  early  they 

Jfr,  C.  Forster 


might  meet,  they  would  not  prorogue  a 
day  earlier — it  was  in  vain  for  them  to 
expect  to  be  released  horn  their  labours 
before  the  inevitable  12th  of  August. 
If  he  shared  that  opinion,  he  should  not 
make  the  Motion  now  on  the  Paper. 
He  could  assure  the  House  that  no  one 
looked  forward  to  the  vacation  with  a 
keener  relish  than  he  himself  did,  and 
there  was  no  one  who  would  more 
strongly  resent  any  attempt  to  curtail  its 
duration.  It  was  true  that  in  the  years 
1852,  1856,  1857,  and  1867,  Parliament 
was  called  together  in  the  autumn ;  but 
on  those  occasions  they  were  summoned 
for  special  objects — to  decide  the  fate  of 
a  Ministry,  to  pass  an  Indemnity  Bill,  or 
to  make  provision  for  a  Crimean  or  an 
Abyssinian  War ;  and  when  these  special 
objects  were  attained  they  immediately 
adjourned.  But  if  the  Crown  should  be 
advised,  as  a  rule,  to  call  Parliament  to- 
gether in  November,  the  Q-ovemment 
might  prepare  its  business  accordingly. 
They  might  arrange  for  Private  Bills  in 
the  first  instance ;  then  proceed  with  the 
Estimates  and  the  organisation  of  Com- 
mittees, so  that  they  might  be  in  full 
working  order  before  the  Christmas  ad- 
journment. They  might  resume  busi- 
ness in  February  and  prorogue  about 
the  24th  of  June — the  Queen's  Birthday. 
He  was  told  this  change  would  cause  a 
total  reversion  of  the  habits  of  society ; 
but  he  never  could  admit  that  their 
social  engagements  should  be  placed  in 
competition  with  their  legislative  duties, 
and  that,  yielding  to  the  former,  they 
should  assent  to  sit  in  that  House  all 
through  the  dog  days.  He  questioned, 
however,  whether  society  would  be  a 
loser  by  the  change  he  proposed,  since 
London  was  an  exception  to  every  capital 
in  Europe  in  respect  of  the  time  at 
which  the  Legislature  assembled.  He 
was  also  told  that  the  Motion  had  excited 
the  deep  indication  of  their  sporting 
Mends  m  the  House,  who  considered  it 
an  unjustifiable  interference  with  their 
legitimate  pleasures.  These  pleasures 
were  certainly  not  his  pleasures;  perhaps 
it  was  his  loss  that  they  were  not.  But 
they  would  believe  hun  when  he  said 
that  he  would  be  the  last  to  seek  unduly 
to  interfere  with  the  pleasures  of  others. 
He  must,  however,  remind  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  made  the  objection  that  Mr. 
Wyndham  sat  in  the  November  Parlia- 
ments, with  whom  sport  was  not  only  a 
passion  but  a  conviction,  and  who  in* 
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variably  defended  the  pursuits  of  the 
field  on  the  ground  of  their  beneficial 
influence  on  the  national  character.  And 
yet,  in  retracing  the  history  of  those 
times,  neither  from  Mr.  Wyndham  nor 
from  any  Members  of  the  country  party 
in  those  days  did  they  find  any  complaint 
on  that  score.  No  doubt  they  offcen 
heard  how,  with  the  strong  energy  which 
marked  that  period,  they  managed  to 
xmite  the  two.  It  was  recorded  in  the 
memoirs  of  an  hon.  Gentleman,  for  many 
years  a  Member  of  that  House,  and 
whose  memory  was  still  dear  to  sportsmen 
— the  late  Mr.  Assheton  Smith — that  he 
was  accustomed  to  hunt  at  Tedworth  in 
the  morning,  and  to  post  in  his  chariot 
and  four  to  Westminster,  and  that  after 
voting  in  the  division,  he  never  failed  to 
keep  nis  appointment  at  the  cover  side 
on  the  following  day.  Such,  however, 
were  the  additional  facilities  afforded  by 
the  railway  system  in  these  days  that  hon. 
Members mi^htnowbreakfast  in  London, 
hunt  in  the  uiires,  and  yet  appear  in  the 
Division  list  the  same  niffht.  Apart, 
however,  from  that,  he  womd  ask  those 
hon.  Members  to  consider  how  small  a 
portion  of  the  hunting  season  would  be 
mterfered  with.  Since  meeting  at  the 
end  of  November,  and  adjourning  for 
the  Becess  at  Christmas,  a  month  at  the 
utmost  would  be  all  that  would  be  taken 
from  them.  For  this,  what  a  rich  compen- 
sation would  they  receive  in  being  enabled 
to  exchange  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of 
Westminster  for  the  bracing  air  of  the  sea- 
side or  the  mountain,  and  to  indulge  in  all 
the  varied  enjoyments  of  country  life 
during  that  portion  of  the  year  when  the 
country  was  most  enjoyable.  He  made  the 
Motion  tmder  some  disadvantage,  since 
the  House  was  now  fresh  from  the  leisure 
of  theEecess;  but  it  would  be  easy  for  hon. 
Members  to  recall  the  prostration  and 
languor  visible  in  the  faces  of  those  who 
remained  at  their  posts  imtil  the  last 
days  of  the  Session.  The  only  thought 
at  such  a  time  in  the  mind  of  the  almost 
expiring  Member  was  by  what  means  he 
could  gain  his  favourite  country  retreat. 
He  sii^ 


*'  £t  moriens  doloes  reminiBcitnr  Argoa.** 
It  was  dear  that  under  the  present  sys- 
tem the  business  of  Parliament  was  but 
imperfectly  done.  Nor  could  it  be  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
in  company  with  an  innumerable  tribe  of 
unofficial  Members,  was  called  upon  at 
that  fated  period  to  administer  the  happy 


despatch  to  many  of  those  measures 
which  had  a  place  in  the  opening  pro- 
g^ramme,  and  some  of  which  had  been 
read  a  second  time.  He  would  give, 
for  example,  a  summary  of  the  busi- 
ness done  and  left  undone  in  two  Ses- 
sions— ^namely,  those  of  1869  and  1870. 
In  1869,  120  Bills  were  introduced, 
67  of  which  were  not  passed.  Of  the 
latter  19  were  Government  Bills,  and 
48  Bills  of  private  Members,  22  of  which 
had  been  read  a  second  time.  In  1870, 
126  Bills  were  introduced;  74  of  them 
were  not  passed,  of  which  20  were  Go- 
vernment Bills,  and  54  Bills  of  private 
Members.  The  principles  of  24  Bills 
were  sanctioned  by  the  House,  but  not 
passed.  It  frequently  happened  that 
the  leg^ation  of  one  Session  was  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  errors  of  the  previous 
one.  He  now  submitted  his  proposal  to 
the  House  under  the  conviction  that  it 
would  prove  most  advantageous  to  the 
public  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  health 
and  convenience  of  the  hon.  Members 
generally.  The  hon.  Member  concluded 
by  moving  the  Address. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  that  having  voted  for  the 
change  now  proposed  in  Sie  Select  Com- 
mittee, he  feU  bound  to  support  it  now  it 
was  before  the  House.  Four  of  the  Com- 
mittee's propositions  had  already  been 
disposed  of,  and  until  the  remainder  had 
been  dealt  with,  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  appoint  a  new  Committee,  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate)  prox>osed,  either  in  justice  to  the 
old  or  fairness  to  the  new.  Sir  Erskine 
May  stated  before  the  Select  Committee 
that,  previous  to  the  present  century,  the 
House  had  almost  always  met  in  the 
autumn.  In  the  year  1801,  the  first 
Parliament  after  the  Union,  the  House 
met  on  the  20th  of  January.  In  suc- 
ceeding years  it  resumed  the  custom  of 
meeting  in  the  autumn,  and,  adjourning 
on  the  20th  of  December  to  an  early  day 
in  February,  it  closed  its  sitting  at  the 
latest  in  the  beginning  of  July.  In  1820, 
on  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  Parlia- 
ment began  to  meet  at  the  end  of 
January  and  continued  down  to  the 
present  time  to  meet  then  or  at  the  com- 
mencement of  February,  except  when 
some  special  business  required  it  to  meet 
before.  No  doubt  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  Motion  had  precedent  and 
usage  in  their  favour.  Something  might 
be  said  for  the  inconvenience  to  which 
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Irisli  Members  in  being  called  over,  and 
Members  living  in  the  countxy  in  sacri- 
ficing some  of  their  enjoyments,  might  be 
put.  But  although  it  might*  be  a  tem- 
porary inconvenience  to  some  of  the 
Irish  Members  and  the  lovers  of  field 
sports,  to  meet  in  the  autumn,  he  thought 
on  the  whole  hon.  Members  generally 
would  derive  great  advantage  by  an 
arrangement  under  which  the  House 
could  prorogue  in  June.  His  position, 
however,  w«u9  this — that  by  the  forms  of 
the  House  a  great  deal  of  the  early  part 
of  the  Session  could  not  be  fiilly  applied 
to  the  public  business.  Tet,  nevertheless. 
Private  Bill  legislation  lagged  greatly 
behind.  With  respect  to  Private  Bills, 
there  would  be  one  great  advantage 
from  the  House  meeting  in  November. 
This  year  there#were  260  Private  Bills, 
all  of  which  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  some 
way  or  other.  The  House  met  this  year 
on  the  6th  of  February.  It  met  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  The  1 2th  of  March 
arrived  before  a  single  one  of  the  Private 
Bills  went  into  Committee,  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  those  Bills  continued  sitting 
tmtil  the  3 1  st  of  July.  But  if  the  House 
met  in  November  the  Committees  might 
be  arranged,  the  whole  of  the  Private 
Bills  dealt  with  in  good  time,  and  Par- 
liament might  rise  early  in  June.  Then, 
with  regard  to  public  measures,  at  present 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  eloquence  of 
hon.  Members  was  expended  before  their 
respective  constituents  in  the  autumn 
witiiout  any  reference  to  tha  forthcoming 
measures  of  Government.  In  fact,  they 
knew  nothing  about  them.  If,  however, 
there  was  an  Autumn  Sitting  the  chief 
business  of  the  Government  could  be 
laid  on  the  Table  in  November;  and  hon. 
Members,  instead  of  dealing  withphantom 
proposals,  could  go  home  and  discuss  real 
busmess  with  their  constituents  during 
the  Christmas  Eecess,  and  then  could 
come  back  to  this  House  fully  prepared 
to  support  or  oppose  the  measures  of  the 
Government.  His  conviction  was  that 
if  we  had  the  month  of  November  to  go 
through  the  preliminary  stages  of  legis- 
lation public  business  would  be  consider- 
ably facilitated,  and  not  only  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  but  the  coimtry  would 
be  benefited :  therefore,  he  was  desirous 
of  seeing  some  plan  adopted  that  would 
enable  the  House  to  rise  earlier  than 
they  had  been  accuatomed  to  in  recent 
^ears.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  second- 
ing  the  Motion. 

Mr,  Ooldney 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  8&e  will  be  graeloaBly 
pleased  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency 
of  summoning  Parliament  not  later  than  the 
last  week  of  November,  in  accordance  with  the 
Fifth  Besolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Buainess,  1871."— (-Mr.  Charles  ForaUr.) 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  pro- 
posal which  he  would  substitute  for  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Walsall 
was-  much  more  modest.  The  hon. 
Member  proposed  that  the  three  Estates 
of  the  Keaim — ^the  Queen,  the  Lords, 
and  Commons — should  be  oonyened  for 
Parliamentary  business  in  November, 
though  he  admitted  that  the  present 
time  of  meeting  was  consistent  with  the 
habits  of  the  country.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber wished,  indeed,  that  London  should 
conform  to  the  usages  of  other  capitals. 
It  mieht  be  prejudice ;  but,  for  his  own 
part,  he  had  a  vast  preference  for  Eng- 
lish habits,  and  therefore  when  the  right 
hon.  Member  fbr  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  brought  forward  this  Motion 
in  the  Select  Committee  he  voted  against 
it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  carried 
his  Motion  in  a  fuU  Committee  by  a  ma- 
jority of  1 ;  he  supposed  the  risiit  hon. 
Gen&eman,  as  the  successor  of  me  great 
Hampden  in  the  representation  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, had  a  preference  for  long 
Parliaments.  It  might  be  convenient  for 
some  Members  that  Parliament  should 
meet  in  November;  but  there  was  one 
thing  which  would  render  it  highly  in- 
convenient to  most.  When  the  hon. 
Member  for  Walsall  brought  this  ques- 
tion before  the  House  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  recommended  it  by  saying  that 
Parliament  could  break  up  early  in  June, 
the  question  rose  whether  this  promise 
of  an  early  rising  would  be  mlfiUed. 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  convened  a  meeting  of  those 
nameless  officers  of  either  i^axty  in  the 
House,  familiarly  called  the  whippers- 
in,  of  those  who  had  served  their  time, 
and  of  those  who  retained  their  func- 
tions. He  was  one  of  them,  and  they 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  if 
Parliament  were  to  meet  in  November, 
it  would  rise  no  earlier  than  under  the 
present  arrangement.  That  was  his 
deliberate  opinion  then,  and  it  was  his 
deliberate  opinion  still.  If  the  House 
was  to  sit  longer  in  consequence  of  the 
change,  what  would  it  gain  ?  In  the 
first  place,  such  a  result  would  have  a 
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deleterious  e£Peot  on  the  House  itself. 
He  was  convinced  from  what  he  had 
seen  daring  no  short  experience,  and 
espedallj  in  recent  Sessions,  that  the 
House  sat  quite  as  long  and  as  closely 
as  was  consistent  with  the  convenience 
of  those  who  reaUj  conducted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  out  of  as  well  as  in 
the  House.  He  was  satisfied  that  if  they 
were  to  alter  the  period  of  meeting,  and 
extend  the  duration  of  the  Session,  the 
result  would  be  that  they  would  lose  the 
most  valuable  Members  oi  the  House, 
and  among  these  their  senior  Members, 
whose  heaith  failed  already  under  the 
severity  and  prolonged  duration  of  the 
Sessions.  He  did  not  look  upon  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  light  way  in  whidi 
it  had  been  put  before  the  House  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Walsall.  If  the  change 
suggested  would  really  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  coimtry,  and  for  the  better 
representation  of  the  nation,  the  House 
would  long  since  have  adopted  it ;  but 
it  was  because  the  House  had  always 
been  convinced  that  ^e  chanjre  would 
be  fraught  with  the  danger  of  length- 
ening me  Session  that  it  had  unifomily 
rejected  the  proposal  that  Parliament 
should  meet  reg^arly  in  November.  If 
any  extraordinary  occasion  shotdd  arise, 
he  trusted  that  the  Government  of  the 
day  would  be  ever  prompt  to  call  Par- 
liament together.  And  on  such  occa- 
sions Parliament  had  ever  been,  and  he 
trusted  they  would  ever  be  ready  to 
attend.  If  they  were  to  lengthen  the 
Session,  the  difficulty  of  securing  an 
adequate  attendance  during  the  latter 
part  of  it  would  increase,  and  he  held 
there  was  nothing  more  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  than  that  this 
House  should  seem  to  sit  when  in  reality 
it  was  not  sitting.  Nothing  could  be 
more  mischievous  Uian  that  Qie  doors  of 
this  House  should  be  open  —  that  the 
light  shotdd  be  displayed  from  the  tower, 
representing  to  the  nation  that  the  Com- 
mons were  assembled — when  in  reality 
it  was  only  a  self-elected  committee  of 
the  House  that  was  sitting.  The  result 
would  be  to  diminish,  if  not  to  destroy. 
Ministerial  responsibility.  The  Minister 
would  be  able  to  cite  a  ^t«tf«»-Parliamen- 
taiy  authority  for  everything  he  did.  If 
the  Sessions  were  to  become  more  pro- 
tracted, the  House  would  be  far  more 
seldcmi  really  full — such  a  state  of  things, 
if  habitual,  would  become  a  dangerous 
delusion  j^ractised  on  the  country.    The 


hon.  Member  for  Walsall  (Mr.  0.  Forster) 
said,  that  the  House  should  not  consult 
the  convenience  of  hunting  Members. 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  was  a  sportsman, 
and  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  that 
he  need  not  trouble  himself  on  that  score, 
for  February,  not  November,  was  the 
month  hunting  men  coveted  for  their 
sport.  And  if  the  House  met  before 
Christmas,  and  the  Session  was  to  be 
shortened,  the  House  must  meet  later 
in  the  Spring ;  for  when  the  House  had 
once  met  business  would  alwajrs  be  foimd 
for  it.  The  state  of  the  Order  Book 
proved  this.  On  reference  to  the  Order 
Book,  he  fSqund  that  the  Wednesdays  had 
each  one  or  more  Order  up  to  the  middle 
of  July.  What  was  their  difficulty  at 
present  ?  It  was  the  encumbrance  of  the 
Order  Book  with  more  than  they  could 
undertake ;  and  every  change  that  had 
been  made  having  a  tendency  to  a  more 
democratic  representation  had  increased 
the  difficulty.  The  longer  the  Hoiu^e 
was  kept  sitting  the  greater  wo^d  be 
the  pressure  for  the  introduction  of  new 
matter.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Chippenham  (Mr*  Gbldney)  re- 
ferred to  the  advantage,  which  he  said 
would  be  derived  from  the  introduction 
of  Bills  before  Christmas,  because  they 
wotdd  then  have  a  hundred  small  Parlia- 
ments discussing  them  during  the  Be- 
cess,  and  transmitting  their  views  to 
Members.  That  was  a  rather  democratic 
view  to  be  taken  by  a  Conservative  Mem- 
ber. But  with  the  facilities  of  commu- 
nication which  now  existed,  there  was 
surely  no  lack  of  the  transmission  of 
opinion  to  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  in  that  House ;  while  the  practice 
suggested  would  keep  up  an  agitation 
tending  to  supersede  Parliament  alto- 
gether. If  Parliament  sat  for  eight  in- 
stead of  seven  months  some  of  their  most 
useful  men  of  business  would  cease  to 
be  Members  of  the  House.  Wealthy 
men  would  still  seek  a  voice  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  they  would  be  represented 
by  deputies ;  but  he  hoped  never  to  see 
the  House  of  Commons  a  House  of 
Deputies.  The  House  would  then  lose 
that  quality,  which  the  Americans  called 
practicality ;  and  the  question  of  special 
compensation  to  the  deputies  would  no 
doubt  speedilv  arise.  His  Amendment 
was  not  intenaed  as  a  mere  negative  to 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Walsall;  he  ventured  to  suggest  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  not  for  the 
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general  and  yagae  consideration  of  mat- 
tors  connected  with  the  Business  of  the 
House,  but  to  consider  the  time  of  day 
at  which  the  House  should  assemble, 
the  hours  during  which  the  House  cotdd 
most  convenienuy  sit  for  the  transaction 
of  Public  Business,  when  the  business 
introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
shotdd  have  precedence;  what  notice 
should  be  given  of  any  proposal  to  alter 
the  time  at  which  the  House  would  as- 
semble; what  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  the  better  (ustribution  of  busi- 
ness. He  had  endeayoured  to  embody 
those  points,  which  appeared  to  need  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  House, 
with  a  view  of  economising  the  time 
they  had  for  the  consideration  of  Public 
Business.  At  the  close  of  last  Session 
there  was  an  occasion  on  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  inform  them  till  Friday 
night  that  the  House  woidd  assemble  on 
Saturday ;  and  to  his  certain  knowledge 
that  short  notice  excluded  many  Mem- 
bers from,  the  possibility  of  being  pre- 
sent. He  thought  that  such  an  irregu- 
larity ought  to  be  provided  against.  It 
had  been  said  there  was  a  feeung  in  the 
House  against  a  Committee,  and  that 
the  House  disregarded  the  recommen- 
dations of  Select  Committees.  Yet  he 
submitted  the  House  had  adopted  no 
new  rule  that  had  not  received  the  ap- 
proval of  a  Committee.  Therefore,  he 
thought  the  points  he  had  indicated  in 
his  Amendment  should  be  considered 
by  a  Committee.  Notice  had  been  given 
of  the  proposed  renewal  of  the  rule 
adopted  last  Session,  that  opposed  Busi- 
ness should  not  be  taken  after  half-past 
12.  This  was  an  admirable  rule,  but 
its  effect  for  more  than  a  month  before 
the  close  of  last  Session,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  arrangement  for  Morning 
Sittings  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  when 
the  House  met  at  2  p.m.  for  Government 
Business,  sat  till  7  p.m.,  resumed  at 
9  p.m.,  was  to  reduce  tne  period  allowed 
to  non-official  Members,  though  they  had 
more  than  100  BiUs  on  the  Paper,  to 
nine  and  a-half  hours  a-week — namely, 
three  and  a-half  on  Tuesday,  after  the 
resumption  of  the  Sitting  at  9  p.m.  tiU 
12.30,  and  scarcely  six  hours  on  Wed- 
nesday. As  for  Fridays,  a  Standing 
Order  gave  precedence  to  Supply,  and 
Motions  on  Supply  probably  lasted  till 
12.30.  This  amounted  to  an  actual  ex- 
clusion of  unofficial  business,  and  a  Com- 

JUr.  NewdegaU 


mittee  ought  to  be  appointed  to  consider 
how  so  absurd  a  position  might  be  re- 
medied. As  for  the  precedence  enjoyed 
by  the  Government  at  every  Morning 
Sitting  but  those  on  Wednesdays,  that 
precedence  rested  upon  no  Resolution 
ever  formally  adopted  by  the  House.  It 
rested  only  on  the  ruling  of  Lord 
Eversleyin  1851,  when  the  House  met 
at  noon,  suspended  Business  at  4,  and 
resxmied  at  6,  an  arrangement  which, 
supposing  the  rule  as  to  half-past  12  to 
apply,  gave  unofficial  Members  six  and 
a-half  hours,  instead  of,  as  last  Session, 
only  three  and  a-half  on  Tuesdays,  and 
some  prospect  of  a  share  of  Friday  even- 
ings for  the  conduct  of  the  Bills  of  which 
they  were  in  charge.  In  the  interests 
of  the  House  itself,  he  would  move,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  hon.  Member's  larger 
proposal,  the  Amendment  of  which  he 
had  given  Notice. 

Mb.  GEEENE  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  time  of  the  day  at  which  the  House  should 
assemble,  the  hours  during  which  the  House 
can  most  conyeniently  sit  for  the  transaction  of 
Public  Business,  when  the  business  introduced 
by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  should  have  prece- 
dence, and  what  Notice  should  be  given  of  any 
proposal  to  alter  tlie  time  at  which  the  House 
will  assemble  for  the  distribution  of  business,*' — 
{Mr,  NewdegaU,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  confess  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  there  is  no  practice  less 
conducive  to  the  convenience  of  the 
House  than  the  attempt  to  discuss  two 
subjects  at  once.  That  attempt  has  just 
been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  Newdegate),  and  he  has  completely 
succeeded;  for  he  has  made  two  speeches 
upon  subjects  entirely  distinct,  delivered 
not  one  ad%er  the  other,  but  on  the  same 
occasion  while  in  the  possession  of  the 
House,  and  by  a  most  ingenious  use  of 
the  privilege  which  he  was  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  daim.  As  to  his  proposal  for 
a  Oommittee,  I  intend  to  pass  it  by  alto- 
gether ;  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason — 
that  it  is  perfectly  distinct  £rom  a  propo- 
sition of  considerable  interest  which  has 
already  received  the  countenance  of  gen« 
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tlemen  of  high  authority,  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  adyantageously  to  combine 
the  discussion  of  it  with  the  question  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee. 
The    hon.   Gentleman,  moreover,  pro- 

6)808  a  Committee,  not  to  consider  the 
usiness  of  the  House,  but  certain  points 
of  its  business  which  have  been  selected 
at  the  hon.  Gentleman's  pleasure;  so 
that  he  asks  us  to  appoint  a  Committee, 
not  for  the  purpose  which  is  generally 
intrusted  to  such  a  body,  but  to  consider 
the  question  only  in  the  particular  form 
which  happens  to  approve  itself  to  his 
mind.  Ii  the  House  should  think  fit  to 
appoint  a  Committee,  it  will,  as  before, 
give  it  a  much  larger  discretion  than 
that  which  he  proposes.  As  to  the  original 
Motion,  I  venture  to  make  a  criticism  on 
its  terms — namely,  that  it  is  rather  an 
unusual  proceeding  for  the  House  to 
address  tne  Crown  praying  it  to  take 
proceedings  in  accordance  with  the  5th 
Kesolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Business  of  1871.  I  do  not  think  the 
Crown  is  entitled  to  be  so  entirely  cog- 
nizant of  the  proceedings  of  our  Com- 
mittees ;  but  that  is  a  point  on  which 
my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  Forster)  would, 
no  doubt,  be  willing  to  meet  our  wishes 
if  we  thought  his  Motion  had  better  be 
disembarrassed  of  those  words.  I  con- 
fess there  is  another  objection.  I  much 
doubt,  with  ereat  respect  to  all  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion,  whether  a  subject 
of  this  kind,  involving  the  use  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  Crown,  was 
quite  within  the  real  scope  of  the  re- 
^rence  to  that  Committee,  which  was 
appointed  merely  to  consider  details  of 
business  entirely  within  the  power  of 
the  House  itself.  Of  course,  nowever, 
I  do  not  question  that,  whether  in  that 
or  any  other  form,  it  is  quite  legitimate 
to  raise  the  matter  for  discussion  by  an 
Address,  and  in  that  sense  I  will  say  a 
few  words  upon  it.  Now,  the  question 
has  thus  fax  been  discussed  solely  with 
reference  to  the  views  and  convenience 
of  the  hon.  Members  of  this  House. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  last  spoke  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  was  most  successnil  in  that 
portion  of  his  elaborate  argument  which 
was  directed  against  any  lengthening  of 
the  sittings  of  this  House ;  but  he  was 
really  tilting  with  an  imaginary  foe,  fori 
am  qtdte  sure  my  hon.  Friend  is  not  the 
man  to  propose  any  lengthening  of  our 
sittings,  and  for  my  own  part,  if  any 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  such  a  step. 


I,  for  one,  should  begin  to  have  very 
serious  doubts  as  to  his  sanity.  I  am 
aware  that  the  Motion  is  not  distinctly 
expressed;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
its  meaning  is,  not  that  our  sittings 
should  be  lengthened,  but  that  the  time 
of  year  during  which  the  sittings  are 
held  should  be  altered.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  last  spoke  says  the  health 
of  the  House  is  better  promoted  by  the 
present  than  by  other  arrangements.  I 
confess  that  is  not  my  experience.  My 
experience  is  that  the  severity  of  the 
work  of  the  House  in  years  when  we 
are  so  blessed  as  to  have  hot  weather  is 
at  least  doubled  when  that  weather  ar- 
rives for  those  who  have  to  go  through 
long  hours.  That  is  the  realfy  exhaust- 
ing period  of  the  Session.  Then  there 
is  a  very  natural  conflict,  which  has  been 
suf&ciently  prosecuted  on  both  sides, 
between  the  lovers  of  nature  and  the 
lovers  of  sport.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter 
into  that  conflict;  but  I  wish  to  make 
an  appeal  on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
not  been  mentioned.  I  had  better,  how- 
ever, first  say,  dealing  with  the  question 
as  one  of  individual  opinion,  that  I  have 
long  been  in  principle  in  favour  of  my 
hon.  Friend's  proposal ;  but  I  will  show 
very  good  reasons  why  he  ought  not  to 
press  it,  at  all  events  for  the  present.  I 
wish  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  people  of 
London.  The  sittings  of  the  House  re- 
gulate the  movements  of  what  is  called 
&e  higher  society  of  London.  The  dose 
of  the  season  depends  upon,  and  some- 
what precedes,  the  dose  of  the  Session, 
and  the  movements  of  thousands — ^per- 
haps of  hundreds  of  thousands— of  the 
people  of  London  depend — ^not  all  of 
them  directly — partly  on  the  sittings  of 
Pariiament,  and  partly  on  the  presence 
of  fashionable  sodety  in  town.  Now, 
undoubtedly  the  effect  of  the  present 
system,  whatever  its  other  merits  may 
be,  is  this — ^to  keep  the  largest  portion 
of  the  population  of  London  wno  are 
able  to  have  a  holiday  in  the  country, 
in  the  metropolis  through  the  hottest 
weather,  and  to  send  them  away  only 
at  the  time  when  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  the  country  are  beginning  to  pass 
away.  That  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very 
serious  defect  in  the  present  arrange- 
ment. The  month  of  June  is,  perhaps, 
I  may  say,  the  most  beautiful  month  of 
the  year — ^the  month  in  which  most  is  to 
be  seen  imd  learnt  of  the  beautiful  opera- 
tions of  nature — and  yet  it  is  the  month 
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in  wUch,  with  the  exception  of  clerks  in 
the  City  who  have  special  arrangements 
as  to  their  holidays,  the  population  of 
London  generally — ^the  middle  classes  of 
London — never  see  the  country  at  all — 
as  they  do  in  July  very  partially.  But, 
Sir,  although  I  am  entirely  of  my  hon. 
Friend's  opinion,  I  own  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  come  to  a  too  hasty  conclusion  upon 
the  subject  of  his  Motion.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  my  own  opinion  on  the 
question  carried  out,  and  the  measure 
necessary  to  give  it  effect  passed  through 
Parliament  by  only  a  small  majority.  If 
a  change  is  to  be  made  it  ought,  I  think, 
to  be  made  in  compliance  with  the  decided 
opinion  of  the  House.  It  may  be  said, 
and  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  other  House  ought  also  to  be 
consulted.  But,  I  think,  when  we  take 
into  account  the  very  limited  number  of 
hours  during  which  the  other  House  sits, 
in  comparison  with  the  labours  of  this 
House,  it  will  be  generally  and  fairly 
admitted  that  the  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  that  which  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  reg^ate  the  matter ;  still,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  a  change  made, 
except  after  a  decided  expression  of  the 
opimon  of  this  House.  Well,  but  then 
it  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  consider 
what  change  we  should  make,  if  the 
House  thinks  it  desirable  to  make  one. 
If  we  make  a  change  we  should  do  so 
with  our  eyes  open,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  to  meet  at  the  end  of  November 
and  sit  for  three  weeks  before  Christmas 
would  be  of  very  littie  use.  In  practice, 
little  progress  would  be  made  with  the 
Public  Business.  It  would,  in  fact,  be 
just  like  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of 
our  sitting  under  the  present  system, 
and  the  real  Business  of  the  House 
would  have  to  be  encountered  in  Janu- 
ary. Then,  again,  there  is  the  very 
legitimate  apprehension  in  the  minds 
even  of  some  who  are  favourable  to  the 
Motion  of  my  .hon.  Friend,  that  even  if 
something  of  the  kind  which  he  proposes 
were  adopted  we  should  still  sit  imtil 
August.  That  is  a  practical  question 
and  an  importcmt  one ;  and  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  apprehension  was 
well-founded,  then,  like  my  hon.  Friend, 
I  should  be  ready  to  give  tiie  matter  up, 
and  promise  never  to  say  a  word  more 
about  it.  But  on  that  point  I  wish  to 
make  two  remarks.  In  the  first  place, 
it  appears  essential  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  thing  that  if  an  experiment  of 

Mr,  Gltuhtone 


this  kind  is  to  be  made  it  should  be 
made,  not  as  proposed  by  my  hon. 
Friend,  but  that  the  first  step  should  be, 
not  that  we  should  meet  in  November, 
but  that  there  should  be  a  prorogation 
in  June.  We  should  then  have  some- 
thing in  hand,  and  should  not  be  such 
patient  sufferers  as  we  must  be  if  we 
commit  ourselves  hastily  to  the  words  of 
my  hon.  Friend's  Motion.  But  I  will 
venture  to  give  my  opinion  upon  the 
question  whether  a  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber would  or  would  not  leave  us  cer- 
tainly liable  to  sit  until  the  usual  time 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  House.  Ac- 
cording to  my  observation  the  real  regu- 
lator of  the  length  of  our  sittings  is  the 
state  of  our  financial  arrangements,  and 
not  so  much  of  what  is  commonly  called 
finance — namely,  the  annual  proposals 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  £:^chequer — as 
of  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
Estimates.  It  is  the  progress  and  wind- 
ing-up of  the  Estimates,  and  the  intro- 
duction and  passing  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Bill  which  govern  entirely,  as  I 
believe,  with  the  rarest  and  fdightest 
exceptions,  the  length  of  the  Session  of 
Parhament.  There  is,  therefore,  if  I 
am  right  in  that  view,  one  way — and 
one  way  only— -of  securing  an  early  ter- 
mination of  the  Session,  and  that  is  by 
the  early  bringing  forward  of  operations 
connected  with  the  Estimates.  If,  there- 
fore, the  plan  of  my  hon.  Friend  is  to 
be  adopted,  the  fnodus  operandi  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  this :  — ^The  House 
must  meet,  not  at  the  end,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  it  would 
then  have  a  sitting  of  something  like 
six  weeks  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 
During  those  six  weeks  it  would  be  per- 
fectly possible — the  greater  measures  of 
legi^tion  might,  it  is  true,  not  have 
he&a  prepared  by  the  Government  so 
early,  but  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why — upon  an  alteration  in  the  financial 
year,  which  is  a  condition  precedent — 
the  greater  Estimates  should  not  be 
ready,  and  why  you  should  not  get  most 
of  these  greater  Estimates  out  of  the 
way  before  the  Christmas  holidays.  The 
effect  of  that  would  be  that,  when  you 
met  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  you 
cotdd  at  once  face  the  legislation  pro* 
posed  by  the  Government,  and  there 
would  not  be  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulty  in  regulating  the  diauns  of 
Estimates  and  tiie  claims  of  the  other 
important  Business  which  we  now  have 
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to  encounter,  because  the  Army  and 
Navy  Estimates  would  have  been  prac- 
tically disposed  of.  But  that,  as  I  have 
said,  would  involve  a  change  in  the 
financial  year  in  order  to  make  the  tran- 
sition complete,  and  that  could  only  be 
e£Pected  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it 
would  involve  serious  alterations  in  the 
social  arrangements  of  London.  The 
details  of  the  question,  very  well  worthy 
as  they  are  of  discussion,  require  serious 
consideration.  I  hope,  therefore,  my 
hon.  Friend  will  not  press  his  Motion  to 
a  division  with  the  possibility  of  its 
being  carried  by  a  majority  which  would, 
after  all,  scarcely  express  the  full  opinion 
of  the  House.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  will  consent 
to  withdraw  his  Amendment — with  re- 
spect to  which  I  may  say  that,  if  it  is  to 
lutve  fair  play,  it  ought  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  substantive  Motion,  and  not  brought 
forward  as  an  Amendment  to  a  matter 
from  which  it  is  essentially  distinct — but 
I  hope  the  hon.  Gentleman  may  be  dis- 

r^sed  to  withdraw  his  Amendment  now. 
hope,  also,  if  the  forms  of  the  House 
will  permit,  that  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
C.  Forster)  wiU  allow  his  Motion  to  be 
withdrawn,  inasmuch  as  the  question  is 
one  of  so  much  importance,  involving 
such  considerable  consequences,  and  one 
upon  which  it  is  not  desirable  the  House 
should  commit  itself  to  any  opinion,  ex- 
cept after  a  very  fall  discussion  of  all 
the  details  and  arrangements,  and  all 
the  changes  in  those  arrangements  which 
undoubt^ly  it  would  require  to  give  it 
effect.  I  hope,  therefore,  he  will  accept 
the  suggestion  I  have  made,  and  not 
press  it  to  a  division. 

Mb.  WHITBEEAD  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  some  change  in  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  was  required, 
and  that  upon  two  grounds.  The  first 
was  that  a  very  general  wish  prevailed 
that  the  Becess  should  commence  when 
the  hot  weather  comes  on  ;  and  the 
second,  that  under  the  present  system 
there  was  as  a  rule  during  the  hot  wea- 
ther a  very  thin  attendance  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers, even  when  most  important  business 
was  being  transacted.  For  his  part,  he 
did  not  blow  of  anything  more  serious 
than  to  see  measures  pushed  through  the 
House  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Gb- 
yemment,  with  no  independent  opposi- 
tion to  critiGize  or  check  tiiem.  That 
was  one  of  the  great  defects  of  the  pre- 
sent arrangement,  and  it  was  one  wey 


ought  all  to  desire  to  see  done  away  with 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  did  not  place 
much  value  upon  the  argument  which 
had  been  used  as  to  social  arrangements 
in  London,  for  he  very  much  doubted 
whether,  if  Parliament  closed  a  month 
earlier  than  it  did  now,  it  would  make 
the  least  difiPerence ;  because,  practically, 
the  London  season  terminated  about 
three  weeks  before  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament.  Formerly  the  sittings  of 
Parliament  regulated  the  duration  of 
the  London  season ;  but  that  was  not  the 
case  now,  for  the  season  was  at  an  end 
some  weeks  before  the  termination  of  the 
Session.  But,  desirable  ajB  he  thought  a 
change  to  be,  that  proposed  by  his  hon. 
Friend  he  regarded  as  involving  the  maxi^ 
mum  of  inconvenience  with  the  minimum 
of  advantage.  He  much  preferred  the 
change  which  had  been  suggested  to  the 
Committee  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Paking- 
ton) — ^namely,  that  the  sittings  of  the 
House  should  commence  in  January,  and 
believing  it  wotdd  be  practicable,  he 
gave  it  his  support.  If  the  House  met 
in  November  Ihey  could  hardly  expect 
many  hon.  Members  to  come  £rom  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  and  distant  parts  of 
this  country,  and,  after  remaining  in 
London  three  or  four  weeks,  to  go  home 
again  for  another  holiday  of  four  or  five 
weeks,  before  they  returned  to  the 
House  again.  The  probability  was  that 
not  one  half  of  the  House  would  be  in 
attendance,  and  they  would  see  the  very 
state  of  things  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session  which  they  so  much  deprecate  at 
the  end.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  se- 
conded the  Motion  said  that  durine  the 
four  weeks  the  Estimates  could  be 
brought  in  and  the  Bids  advanced  a 
stage.  But  they  could  not  limit  Parlia- 
ment merely  to  first  readings,  and,  in 
fact,  they  might  have  very  important 
Motions  proposed  and  a  very  indifferent 
House  to  vote  upon  them.  There  was 
this  further  objection  to  the  Motion — 
that  it  would  involve  an  undue  curtail- 
ment of  the  holiday  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  materially  affect  their 
health.  In  modem  times,  from  the 
number  of  questions  on  all  possible  sub- 
jects which  were  asked  and  brought 
under  consideration.  Ministers  were  en- 
tirely emraged  witibi  Parliament  dur- 
ing the  Session,  and  almost  the  only 
opportunity  they  had  of  becoming 
practically  acquainted  with  the  busi* 
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ness  of  their  Departments  was  during 
the  months  which  preceded  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  They  would  not  have 
time  to  prepare  their  measures  before 
November.  Even  now  Bills  were  often 
hastily  drawn  just  before  Parliament 
assembled,  and  if  the  proposed  change 
were  made  the  great  le^slative  mea- 
sures of  the  Session  woiud  have  to  be 
considered  by  the  Government  during 
the  Christmas  Becess.  No  difficulty  of 
that  kind  ought  to  arise  if  Parliament 
met  in  January  instead  of  November. 
With  respect  to  the  objection  that  if  the 
House  met  earlier  in  the  year  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  separate  earlier, 
they  shotdd  remember  mat  the  same 
body  which  met  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  regulate  the  time  when  their 
labours  should  be  brought  to  a  dose. 
He  did  not  doubt  that  if  the  House 
would  meet  one  month  earlier  they  could 
carry  out  the  bargain  they  had  made 
with  themselves  and  rise  one  month 
earlier 

Mb.  C.  FOESTEE  said,  that  in  de- 
ference to  the  reauest  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  he  would  consent  to  withdraw 
his  Motion. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  desired  to  state, 
in  aiLBWQT  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  that  he  had  adopted  the 

E articular  form  for  his  Amendment  which 
e  had  selected  because  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  a  Motion  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  eeneral  subject  of  Public 
Business  wouM  be  out  of  order,  that 
question  having  been  already  decided. 
He  would  also  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment on  the  understanding  that  he 
should  not  be  precluded  from  bringing 
the  subject  of  it  before  the  House  on  a 
future  day. 

Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave, 
Withdrawn, 

NAVY— ADIMIRALTY  ADMINISTRATION. 

BESOLUTION. 

Mb.  SEELY   {Lincoln),  in  rising  to 

move — 

"  That  this  House,  in  order  to  remedy  certain 
defects  in  the  admimstration  of  the  Admiralty, 
recommends  the  Government  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  administering  that 
department  by  means  of  a  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  further,  of  appointing  to  the  offices  of  Con- 
troller and  of  Superintendent  of  Her  Majesty's 
Dock^^ards  persons  who  possess  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  duties  they  nave  to  dischiurge,  and 
also  of  altering  the  rule  which  limits  their  tenure 
of  office  to  a  ued  term  of  years," 

Mr.  Whithread 


said:  The  subject,  Sir,  of  Admiralty 
administration  is  one  which  has  ex- 
cited a  great  deal  of  discussion,  for 
there  are  some  who  think  that  the 
chants  made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Ohilders) 
were  highly  objectionable,  as  tending  to 
weaken  the  action  of  the  Board.  I  take 
a  different  view  of  this  subject.  I  think 
that  the  action  recently  pursued  by  my 
riffht  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty  is  very  bad,  and  I  trust  that 
the  House  will  give  me  its  attention 
while  I  advance  a  few  reasons  in  favour 
of  my  view.  The  system  established  by 
my  riffht  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Ponte&act  may  briefly  be  described  thus. 
By  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  14th  of 
January,  1869,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
First  Lord  was  responsible  for  all  the 
business  of  the  Admiralty.  The  first 
Naval  Lord  was  responsible  to  the 
First  Lord  for  the  personnel;  the  Con- 
troller, who  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Board,  was  responsible  for  the  material ; 
the  Parliamentary  Secretary  was  made 
responsible  for  the  finance;  and  the 
Permanent  Secretary  was  reponsible  for 
the  secretariat.  Fixed  meetings  of  the 
Board  were  discontinued,  and  the  Board 
was  only  called  to  meet  on  special  occa- 
sions. By  an  Order  in  Council  of  the 
19th  April,  1872,  the  Order  in  Council 
of  the  1 4th  January,  1869,  was  revoked. 
Certain  alterations  were  made,  and  they 
were  briefly  these : — Instead  of  one  Lord 
being  responsible  for  the  personnel,  there 
are  now  three  Naval  Lords,  to  whom  the 
First  Lord  assigns  any  business  that  he 
thinks  flt  from  time  to  time.  The  Con- 
troller is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
Board.  There  are  now  three  Secretaries 
instead  of  one — [Mr.  Qoschen  :  Two] — 
and  the  Board,  instead  of  being  called 
together  on  special  occasions,  now  meets 
daily  as  it  did  before  1869.  Now,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  changes  made 
by  the  First  Lord  are  injudicious,  more 
particularly  in  one  respect,  and  that  is, 
that  the  personal  responsibility  is  greatly 
weakened.  But  I  object  to  a  Board 
altogether,  and  it  was  in  this  respect 
I  think  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Pontefract  erred.  He  had 
ffreat  opportunities.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  powerful  Gbvemment  with  a 
larg^  majority,  and  he  might  have  swept 
away  the  Board  so  completely  that  it 
could  never  have  been  revived.  He 
missed  that  opportunity.    The  Board  is 
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now  nearly  what  it  was  before.  Thougli, 
howeyer,  it  may  be  said  tbat  all  Boards 
are  bad  generally,  yet  there  may  be 
special  reasons  why  this  particular  Board 
of  Admiralty  may  be  good.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  there  are  special  oWections  to 
this  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  Patent 
by  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are 
created,  and  the  Order  in  Council  which 
defines  the  particular  business  allotted 
to  each  Lor((  are  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  The  Patent  says  that  what  is 
necessary  is  to  be  done  by  the  five  Lords, 
or  by  two  or  more  of  them.  The  Order 
in  Coimcil  says  that  the  Pirst  Lord  is 
supreme,  and  that  every  other  Lord  is 
merely  subordinate  to  hun,  just  as  much 
as  any  ordinary  secretary  is  subordinate  to 
his  chief.  The  objection  I  make  to  this 
system  is  that  orders  are  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  five  Lords  of  the  Board, 
while  in  effect,  according  to  the  Order  in 
Council,  the  order  is  that  of  the  First 
Lord.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  a 
very  strong  objection,  but  still  it  is  an 
objection.  The  whole  thing  is  a  sham, 
and  I  think  in  the  present  day  we  ought 
to  get  rid  of  such  shams.  And  I  may  add, 
it  is  scarcely  courteous  to  ask  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  put  her  name  to  a  document  one 
day  which  says  that  five  Lords,  or  Any 
two  or  more  of  them,  shall  have  power 
to  do  what  is  necessary,  and  then,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  to  ask  her  to  put  her 
name  to  a  document  which  says  tne  First 
Lord  diiould  do  entirely  as  he  likes.  But 
my  main  objection  is  that  the  business 
of  the  Admiwdty  is  divided  amongst 
those  several  Lords,  with  the  exception 
of  the  First  Lord.  The  business  is  a 
very  important  and  complicated  one. 
It  is  a  business  which  requires  great 
energy  and  experience,  and  I  fear  those 
Lords  are  generally  selected  for  political 
considerations.  The  First  Lord  shakes 
his  head ;  but  I  think  I  have  tolerably 
strong  arguments  in  support  of  my  as- 
sertion that,  as  a  rule,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  are  selected  for  poli- 
tical reasons.  I  will  quote  the  opinion 
of  a  Gentleman  who  has  had  as  much 
experience  in  this  matter  as  the  present 
First  Lord — I  mean  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor. My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Pontefract,  speaking  in  this 
House  on  the  18th  March,  1872 — ^I  quote 
from  Hansard — said — 

"  I  know  there  are  official  and  constitutional 
xoasons  tbai  make  it  cohvenient  that,  when  a 
change  of  Goyenunent  takes  place,  the  new  Mi- 


nister should  have  the  power  of  reappointing 
the  Board." — [3  Hansardf  ccx.  184.] 

But  my  right  hon.  Friend,  as  reported  in 

7%e  Times  of  the  following  day,  was  mucn 

more  dear,  for  there  he  is  reported  to 

have  said — 

'*  I  am  quite  with  those  who  think  it  would  be 
better  if  the  heads  of  departments  were  ap- 
pointed permanently  instead  of  being,  as  they 
are  in  many  cases,  at  present  political  appoint- 
ments. Of  course  I  except  from  this  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary,  who  should  be  a  Parliamentary 
officer." 

Upon  this  subject  I  would  refer  to  a 
paragraph  in  The  Army  and  Nwoy  Gazette 
of  the  27th  April,  1872.  This  is  one  of 
the  Service  newspapers,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  well-informed  on  what  is 
going  on,  and  it  said — 

"  Captain  the  Hon.  F.  Egerton  would  probably 
have  been  offered  a  seat  at  the  Board,  but  for  a 
question  as  to  his  re-election," 

The  Broad  Arrow,  another  Service  paper, 
said  on  the  11th  May,  1872— 

"  The  Pall  MaU  Gazette  is  informed  that  it 
was  proposed  to  Admiral  Seymour,  when  first 
offered  a  seat  at  the  Board,  that  he  should  con- 
test the  county  of  Antrim  against  his  own  cousin. 
He  refused.  The  office  was  then  giren  to  him 
without  any  stipulation." 

I  will  quote  one  other  opinion,  and  it  is 
that  of  the  late  Chief  Constructor,  Mr. 
Reed,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Ths  Times  on 
the  21st  of  October,  1872,  said— 

"  The  Controller  and  I  wished  to  make  pro- 
gress in  spite,  at  times,  of  the  opposition  of  the 
little  condaves  of  paity  politicians  and  naval 
men  called  Boards,  who  one  after  another  were 
set  in  authority  over  us." 

If  this  be  the  case,  and  if  these  members 
of  the  Board  have  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Admiralty,  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  interests  of  the  Navy  must 
be  sacrificed.  My  objection  is  not  only 
that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty are  appointed  £rom  political  con- 
siderations, and  that  consequently  the 
best  men  are  not  sought  out,  but  that 
there  are  constant  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Board.  By  a  Eetum 
issued  in  1871  (No.  405)  I  find  that 
from  1832  to  1871  there  have  been  51 
patents  of  the  Admiralty,  75  fresh  Lords, 
14  different  Parliamentary  Secretaries, 
and  10  changes  of  Government,  In  five 
of  these  changes,  all  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty were  changed.  In  three,  all  were 
changed  save  one.  In  two,  all  were 
changed  save  two.  Now,  if  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  are  selected 
from  political  oonsideratioiis,  and  without 
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reference  to  special  knowledge  of  the 
duties  they  have  to  perform,  and  if  they 
ynly  remain  in  office  on  an  average 
ahout  three  years,  I  will  ask  the  House 
how  it  is  possible  that  all  these  different 
businesses — for  there  are  many  of  them 
— can  be  carried  on  with  success?  It 
is  impossible  to  overrate  the  evils  of 
these  constant  [changes.  I  thought  at 
one  time  I  should  have  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  with  me  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  on  the  7th  of  August,  1871,  he 
said — 

"  The  presence  of  the  Controller  on  the  Board 
might  inyolve  his  always  leaving  office  with  the 
Minifitry." — [3  Hansard^  ccviL  1050.] 

Again,  the  'right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
on  the  18i^  March,  1872,  that  he 

"  thought  the  Controller  ought  to  be  a  perma- 
nent officer,  so  that  he  mi^ht  acqiiire  t}iat  know- 
ledge and  experience  indispensable  to  an  officer 
like  the  Controller  of  the  Navy." — [3  Hamard^ 
ccx.  207.] 

He  further  went  on  to  say  that  it  had 
become  a  question  whether  the  Con- 
troller oiight  to  become  a  meinber  of 
the  Board  and  be  a  permanent  officer ; 
but  he  considered  there  would  be  an  ano- 
maly in  having  "one  permanent  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  others  who  would 

rout  with  the  Government. ' '  Now,  Sir, 
ask,  if  it  is  necessary  that  the  Con- 
troller shall  be  a  permanent  officer,  in 
order  that  he  may  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  experience  necessary  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  whether  there  are 
not  other  positions  at  the  Admiralty 
which  likewise  require  great  knowledge 
and  experience  ?  Surely,  the  First  Naval 
Lord  requires  knowledge  and  experience 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  toler- 
ably lengthened  tenure  of  office.  And 
here  again  I  thought  I  might  count 
upon  me  support  of  the  present  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Theoretically 
he  agrees  with  me ;  because,  on  the  7th 
August,  1871,  in  answer  to  the  right 
hon.  I^ember  for  Tyrone  (Mr.  Corry),  he 
said  that  the  question  whether  there 
should  be  another  naval  member  of  the 
Board  was  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
Why  ?  Because  he  "  should  be  glad  to 
do  anything  to  secure  continuity  and 
permanence,"  so  as  to  "  be  able  to  carry 
out  the  same  policy  when  any  change  of 
office  took  place."  [Mr.  Gobchen  : 
Hear,  hear !  1  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man cries  "Hear,  hear!"  but  I  ask 
him  to  explain  that  statement  made  on 
August  7,  1871,  with  what  he  stated  on 

Mr,  Seely 


March  18,  1872,  because  there  is  some- 
thing like  inconsistency  between  the  two. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  done  to  carry  out 
his  views.  He  has  added  another  Naval 
Lord  to  the  Board,  but  he  has  not  made 
him  a  permanent  officer.  Has  he  done 
anything  to  secure  the  continuity  and 
permanence,  or  that  the  same  policy 
should  be  cturried  out  ?  I  may  mention, 
in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  constant 
changes  at  the  Admiralty,  that  there 
have  Deen  in  the  39  years  between  1832 
and  1871,  22  Civil  Lords,  making  an 
average  of  one  year  and  nine  months 
for  each  of  them.  These  young  gentle- 
men came  into  office  to  be  educated  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties;  but  that 
is  not  the  way  to  manage  the  Navy. 
Bearing  on  this  question  of  the  frequent 
change  of  office,  I  beg  to  quote  a  remark 
made  by  President  Grant  just  previous 
to  his  re-election  to  the  Presidential 
office.  It  is  in  The  Standard  of  June  11, 
1872. 

"  President  Grant  hopes  his  political  Hfe,  as 
shown  by  past  experience,  may  guide  him  in 
avoiding  the  mistakes  which  are  inevitable  with 
novices  in  aU  occupations." 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  permanent 
officers  of  the  Admiralty,  this  Board  of 
Admiralty  would  have  broken  down 
again  and  again.  And  here  I  must 
once  more  quote  the  First  Lord,  who, 
on  March  18,  1872,  said— 

"  Some  who  have  got  the  best  brains  and  are 
working  the  hardest  at  the  Admiralty  are  receiv- 
ing the  same  salaries  as  men  who  are  practically 
carrying  out  their  Minutes." — [3  Hontard, 
ccx.  209.] 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
I  ask  the  House  to  ag^ee  to  this  Motion. 
i  have  not  gone  generally  into  the  ques- 
tion of  administration  by  Boards.  I  do 
not  wish  to  weary  the  House  by  giving 
reasons  with  which  hon.  Members  are 
already  sufficiently  familiar,  and  which  I 
have  urged  before.  But  for  those  special 
reasons  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  for 
those  general  reasons  which  apply  to  all 
Boards,  I  think  it  would  be  far  better 
that  the  Admiralty  Department  should 
be  carried  on  by  a  Secretary  of  State 
with  the  assistance  of  permanent  heads 
of  departments,  selected  for  their  iq;^ecial 
knowledge  of  the  duties  they  are  called 
upon  to  discharge  in  lieu  of  having  what 
Mr.  Beed  terms  ' 'little  conclaves  of  party 
politiciuas,  called  Boards,"  coming  and 
going  nearly  as  quickly  as  summer  and 
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winter.  I  do  not  know  what  coarse  the 
ri^t  hon.  Gentleman  will  take  to-night; 
but  I  will  now  refer  to  some  of  the  ob- 
jections which  were  taken  to  a  similar 
Motion  which  I  brought  forward  two 
years  aeo.  My  right  hon.  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty ,  on  the  11th 
of  July,  1871,  said— 

*'  The  Peninrmlar  and  Oriental  Steam  Ship  Com- 
pany and  the  North  Western  Bailway  Company 
were  managed  by  Boards,  just  as  the  Admiralty 
was  managed  by  a  Board  and  he  therefore  did 
not  see  the  force  of  the  arg^oment  of  his  hon. 
Friend."— [3  Sansard,  ccvii.  1471.] 

Now,  Sir,  there  is  no  similarity,  except 
in  name,  between  the  management  of 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
and  that  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The 
members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
are  selected  by  the  Government  of  the 
day,  and  remain  in  office,  on  an  average, 
for  three  years.  The  Directors  of  tne 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  1 1  in  number.  Two  re- 
tire by  rotation  every  two  years;  but 
unless  they  retire  voluntarily,  they  are 
invariably  re-elected.  They  meet  once  a 
week,  not  to  transact  any  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Board,  but  to  decide  any 
special  questions  submitted  to  them — 
sudb.  as  what  new  ships  are  wanted, 
and  the  like.  The  ordinary  business  of 
the  Company  is  managed  by  three  of 
the  Directors,  who  attend  daily  at  the 
office,  and  those  Directors  have  never 
been  changed  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Company,  except  when  a  vacancy 
has  occurred  by  death.  Three  such  va- 
cancies have  occurred,  and  one  was  sup- 
plied by  appointing  the  Secretary,  and 
the  other  two  by  appointing  gentlemen 
who  had  filled  the  post  of  manager.  Thus 
at  the  Board  o(  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  you  have  both  perma- 
nence and  knowledge.  At  the  Admi- 
ralty there  is  the  absence  of  both.  An- 
other objection  to  the  Motion  was  taken 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend.  He  asked 
whether  it  would 

''  be  possible  to  get  distinguished  admirals  to 
join  the  Admiralty  in  the  position  of  permanent 
officers  in  the  subordinate  poets  which  the  hon. 
Meaiber  proposed  to  assign  to  themP" — [8 
MmMrd^  ocvu.  1472.] 

Here  is  an  assumption  totally  unwar- 
ranted by  anything  I  said.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  assumes  tiiat  I  wish  ms- 
lingoiahed  admirals  to  join  the  Admi- 
TBoy  in  subordinate  posts.  But  where 
isiheptoof  of  it?  He  takes  three  Naval 
T     '         '  ^y  an  Order  in  Ooandl  he 


may  assign  to  each  of  them  from  time  to 
time  any  portion  of  the  business  relating 
to  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  which  he 
may  think  fit.  He  may  say  to  one,  **  do 
this,"  and  to  another,  **do  that,"  and  to 
a  third,  **  do  the  other."  [Mr.  Goschen  : 
Do  you  doubt  it  ?]  That  is  the  Order 
in  Council.  What  I  propose  is  that  one 
distinguished  officer  should  be  respon- 
sible K)r  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  and 
the  movements  of  the  Fleet ;  and  is  there 
anything  subordinate  in  the  position 
which  I  woidd  thus  assign  to  him  ?  The 
First  Lord  further  says  that  the  tenure 
of  office  by  these  gentlemen  must  depend 
on  the  stability  of  the  Ministry.  1,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  make  them  inde- 
pendent of  a  change  of  Ministry.  Then, 
again,  my  right  hon.  Friend  says  the 
Admiralty  require  responsible  advice  to 
be  given  to  them  by  men  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  it.  But  is  my  right  hon. 
Friend  more  likely  to  get  such  advice 
from  men  who  change  office  every  two  or 
three  years  than  from  men  who  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  the  service  ?  Which 
of  these  two  classes  of  men  is  likely  to 
advise  the  Admiralty  best?  la  Sir 
Spencer  Bobinson  most  likely  to  give 
good  advice  at  the  close  of  his  10  years 
of  service  or  at  the  beginning?  With 
regard  to  Coimcils,  I  may  further  observe 
that  there  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  to 
prevent  a  Council  from  being  held  at  the 
Admiralty  if  the  permanent  heads  of  de- 
partments were  chosen  solely  on  account 
of  their  fitness,  and  held  office  irrespective 
of  a  change  of  Ministry.  At  the  War 
Office,  I  believe,  Councils  are  frequently 
held.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
will  sometimes  summon  a  Council  for  his 
own  information,  and  is  occasionally  re- 
quested to  summon  a  Council  by  the  head 
of  a  department.  There  is  another  point 
whidi  I  wish  to  bring  under  the  notice 
of  the  House — ^namely,  the  arrange- 
ments which  the  First  Lord  has  made 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
Admiralty  in  his  absence.  I  believe  it 
has  been  arranged  that  when  he  is  ab- 
sent the  first  Naval  Lord  should  give 
all  orders  respecting  the  personnel  and 
movements  of  the  Fleet ;  and  that  on  all 
other  questions  the  First  Sea  Lord 
should  be  l^e  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary.  Now,  I  have  two  objections  to 
urge  against  that  arrangement.  One  is, 
th^  the  First  Naval  Lord  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  may  be  both  new  to 
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office  when  they  liaye  to  act  for  the  first 
Lord ;  and  the  next  is,  in  case  thej  differ, 
who  is  to  decide  ?    It  is  obvious  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  must  sometimes  arise 
between  them.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
best  way  of  getting  oyer  this  difficulty,  as 
well  as  many  other  diffictdties  connected 
with  the  Admiralty,  is  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Deputy  First  Lord  who  shoidd  hold 
office  permanently  and  act  in  the  absence 
of  the  First  Lora,  with  all  the  power  of 
the  First  Lord.    When  the  First  Lord 
comes  into  office,  new  to  his  business,  the 
Deputy  First  Lord  will  be  able  to  ad- 
yise  him.  All  the  Secretaries  and  Heads 
of  departments  would  haye  to  report  to 
the  Deputy,  and  to  obey  his  orders.  In 
short,  u  I  may  so  express  myself,  the 
Depuiy  First  Lord  would  hold  in  his 
hands  the  threads  of  all  the  yarious  de- 
partments, just  as  the  manager  of  a 
railway  company  holds  in  his  hands  the 
threads  of  the  management  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  railway.     I 
see  that  my  ri^ht  hon.  Friend  looks  as- 
tonished at  this  proposal  of  mine ;  but, 
neyertheless,  I  may  remark  that  I  haye 
thought  somewhat  on  the  subject,  and 
that  I  am  therefore  bound  to  express 
my  opinion  to  the  House.    Of  course, 
the  First  Lord  will  be  supreme  ;  but  I 
think  it  is  yery  desirable  to  haye  some 
one  permanently  at  the  Admiraliy  who 
knows  what  is  going  on,  and  this  I  be- 
lieye  is  the  course  taken  in  many  g^reat 
companies.    I  remember  a  conyersation 
I  had  with  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Price),  who  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Midland  Eailway  Company. 
We  were  talking  about  this  subject  of 
Bailway  and  A&uralty  administration, 
when  my  hon.  Friend  assured  me  he 
conceiyed  that  one  of  his  main  duties 
was  **  to  educate  his  successor."    I  haye 
little  more  to  say  upon  this  branch  of 
my  subject,  except  to  notice  the  Amend- 
ment which  has   been  placed  on  the 
Paper  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for   Hastings    (Mr.    Brassey).      I    am 
sornr  I  shaU  not,  on  this  occasion,  haye 
my  non.  Friend's  support  in  regard  to 
the  abolition  of  goyemment  by  a  Board. 
On  a  former  occasion  he  said — 

"The  reform  of  the  Admiralijr  Department 
would  have  been  more  complete  if  the  plan  of 
government  by  a  Board  had  been  abandoned^ 
and  a  competent  Naval  Staff  had  been  created 
in  order  to  cany  on  the  buaineas  and  to  afford 
the  necessary  advice  to  the  First  LcmL" — [3 
Mansard,  ccvii  1466.] 

Mr,  Seely 


Such  were  the  words  used  by  my  hon. 
Friend  on  the  11th  of  July,  1871 ;  but  I 
suppose  that  since  then  he  has  seen 
some  reason  to  alter  his  opinion,  as  he 
has   now  put   an  Amendiment  on  the 
Paper  to  leaye  out  the  words  **  Secretary 
of  State,"  in  order  to  insert  **  A  Board 
of  Admiralty,  with  such  modifications  of 
constitution  and  procedure  as  enerience 
has  shown  to  be  desirable."    1^  objec- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  is  that 
its  members   are  selected  for  political 
considerations,  and  that  they  go  out  of 
ofiElce  with  the  Ministry.    But  though  I 
shall  lose  the  formal  support  of  my  hon. 
Friend  on  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
yet  I  am  happy  to  say  I  shall  haye  his 
nearty  support  in  reference  to  the  other 
portions  oi  my  Besolution.     One  portion 
of   that  Besolution  declares   that   the 
Controller  should  haye  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  duties  he  has  to  discharge. 
My  right  hon.  Friend   (Mr.    Goschen) 
himself,  speaking  on  the  11th  of  July, 
1871,  said — **  He  had  no  objection  to 
say  that  the  Controller  shoidd  always 
haye  special  fitness  for  the  office."  Now, 
what  are  the  duties  attached  to  the  office 
of  Controller  of  the  Nayy  ?    He  is  in- 
trusted with  the  building  and  repairing  of 
ships,  the  settling  of  the  designs  for  ships, 
the  superintendence  of  four  dockyards, 
in  which   13,000   men   are    employed. 
He  has  also  to  see  that  the  workman- 
ship and  the  materials  are  good.  Again, 
the  Constructor  of  the  Navy  is  constantly 
to  consult  the  Controller.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  thinks  that  these  important  duties 
ought  always  to  be  intrusted  to  a  nayal 
officer,  and  that  all  ciyilians  ought  to 
be  excluded.     Now,  I  hold  that  nayal 
officers  know  little,  as  a  rule,  of  nayal 
architecture.     Of  course,  I    am  aware 
that  my  opinion  may  be  wrong  on  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  and  I  will  therefore 
cite  an  opinion  promulgated  by  a  yery 
high  aumority — ^namely,   the  Commit- 
tee which  was  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
mindfy  in  July,  1870,  to  inquire  into 
the  Hieher  Education  of  Nayal  Offi- 
cers.   Admiral  Shadwell  was  the  Chair- 
man of  that  Committee.    And  what  was 
its  Beport  ?     That  neither  nayal  ardii- 
teoture    nor    shipbuilding    forms   part 
of  the  education  of  English  nayal  offi- 
cers, but  that  in  the  United  States  and 
France  nayal  architecture  is  taught,  and 
that  in  Bussia  officers  are  instructed 
both  m  the  theoxy  of  slupbuilding  and 
in  nayal  arohitectiure.    The  Committee 
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go  on  to  recommend  that  nayal  arobitec- 

ture  and  shipbuilding  should  be  taught 

to  our  officers.     The  Times  newspaper, 

commenting  on  this  Beport  on  the  13th 

of  September,  1871,  remarks  that — 

*'  Such  an  eduoatioii  was  supplied  between  the 
Tears  1806  and  1821,  but  since  the  latter  year  it 
has  been  altogether  ignored  and  discouraged." 

Again,  Mr.  Beed,  in  giving  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  on  the 
Education  of  Naval  Officers,  was  asked 
this  question  (1,579) — 

"If'fnaval  officers  possessed  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  nrinciplee  of  nayal  architec- 
ture, do  you  think  they  would  be  in  abetter 
position  to  critically  estimate  and  report  on  the 
sea-going  capabilities  of  the  ships  of  the 
Fleet?" 

Mr.  Beed's  reply  was — "I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  be."  I  think,  there- 
fore, I  am  justified  in  assuming  that 
our  naval  officers  possess  no  knowledge 
of  naval  architecture.  I  also  think  that 
the  Controllers  of  the  Navy  since  1860 
have  not  possessed  this  qualification. 
"When  Sir  Baldwin  "Walker,  who  was 
Controller  of  the  Navy  in  1860,  was 
examined  before  the  Boyal  Commission, 
the  following  question  (571)  was  put  to 
him — 

"  The  Ck)ntroller  of  the  Navy  cannot  inspect 
these  Tarious  works  in^the  different  dockyards 
himself  P" 

Sir  Baldwin  Walker  replied — 

''He  is  supposed  to  inspect  them,  but  as  he  is 
not  a  professional  officer  he  is  not  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  with  reference  to  shipwrights' 
work." 

The  subjoined  question  (608)  was  also 

put  to  him — 

'*  You  are  responsible  as  to  whether  a  ship  is 
properly  adaptea  iu  all  its  parts." 

To  which  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  replied — 

*'Tee;  lam  supposed  to  be  responsible, but 
am  guided  by  my  officers." 

Indeed,  when  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  was 
appointed  Controller  of  the  Navy,  it 
was  commonly  reported  that,  in  reply 
to  congratulations  on  his  being  selected 
for  BO  important  a  position,  he  said  he 
knew  nothing  about  shipbuilding,  and 
presumed  that  it  was  on  that  account 
he  had  been  selected.  And  what  did 
Sir  Spencer  Bobinson  say  after  he  had 
been  for  10  years,  or  nearly  so,  Con- 
troller of  the  Navy?  Being  adced  a 
question  (589)  with  reference  to  the 
Glatton,  he  said — 

"It  would  be  referred  to  the  naval  archi- 
teds.    I  can  give  no  opinion  upon  it." 

VOL.  CCXrV.  [tHIBD  SERIBS.J 


And  to  another  question  (14,878)  put  to 
him  by  the  Megara  Commission,  he 
replied — 

*'  I  being  a  naval  officer,  with  limited  know- 
ledge as  to  the  construction  of  ships,  consulted 
the  constructors,  &o." 

Captain  Hall  was  appointed  Controller 
of  the  Navy  two  years  ago,  when  I  put 
a  Question  to  my  right  hon.  Friend  as  to 
his  ability  in  uiis  respect.  What  did 
my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Goschen)  say 
of  Captain  Hall?  Speaking  on  the 
11th  of  July,  1871,  he  said— 

*'  Captain  Hall  had  for  years  occupied  the  post 
of  Dodcyard  Superintendent,  and  nad  superin- 
tended the  building  of  many  of  our  lar^  ships. 
He  had  given  eminent  proof  of  his  qualifications 
for  years  past,  and  it  was  exactly  for  the  pos- 
session of  this  special  knowledge  that  Captain 
Hall  had  been  selected." — [3  Mansardf  ccvii. 
1468.] 

Why  is  he  not  Controller  now?  He 
held  the  office  only  15  months.  If  he 
had  such  special  knowledge  of  the  duties 
he  had  to  discharge,  why  did  not  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  keep  him  ?  I  do 
not  wish  to  impute  motives ;  but  I  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  some  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  building  of 
the  Boyal  yacht  Osborne  had  to  do  with 
his  ceasing  to  be  Controller  of  the  Navy. 
The  subject  has  been  referred  to  before ; 
but  I  must  again  recall  the  circum- 
stances. The  yacht  was  built  at  Pem- 
broke, and  she  was  sent  to  Portsmouth. 
On  arriving  there  it  was  foimd  that  she 
leaked  ''nearly  all  over  her  bottom,'' 
owing  "to  the  general  bad  workman- 
ship," and  to  the  using  of  ''fir  plank 
when  teak  or  other  hiu'd  wood  should 
have  been  used."  I  am  informed  that 
this  negligence  entailed  on  the  coimtry 
a  verylara^e  cost — something  like  £9,000 
—  and  that  anything  like  moderate 
efficiency  of  management,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  £400  for  hard  wood  and 
better  work,  would  have  saved  all  this. 
The  matter  was  alluded  to  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1872,  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Tyrone  (Mr.  Cony),  who 
said  of  the  yacht  that  she  was  "tho- 
roughly unseaworthy ."  It  was  also  men- 
tioned on  the  same  day  bv  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Paking- 
ton),  and  my  right  hon.  Friend  ^Mr. 
Goschen),  in  alluding  to  the  subject, 
said — "  This  case  was  the  one  he  most 
regretted  as  regarded  the  management 
of  a  dockyard."  Further,  in  reply  to  a 
Question  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Pembroke    (Mr.  Scourfield),  the  right 
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hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  suggestion 
for  using  fir  instead  of  teak  **  was  made 
to  the  Admiralty  by  the  dockyard 
officials  and  adopted."  The  office  of 
Controller  was  next  filled  by  Admiral 
Stewart — an  estimable  and  courteous 
man,  but  no  better  qualified  for  the  poet 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  I  think, 
then,  I  may  fairly  say  that  since  1860  it 
is  clear  that  no  OontroUer  has  had  a 
knowledge  of  naval  architecture,  and 
that  each  Controller  must  haye  rested 
entirely  upon  the  Constructor's  depart- 
ment. In  reference  to  this  department, 
I  must  say  I  think  the  changes  made  by 
the  present  First  Lord  hare  not  in- 
creased its  utility.  We  had  formerly  a 
Chief  Constructor,,  who  was  resw)nsible 
for  that  particular  department.  1  do  not 
know  how  many  Constructors  we  have 
now ;  I  think  we  have  seven.  [Mr. 
GoscHEN :  No,  we  have  not.  There  are 
a  chief  and  two  assistants  at  present.] 
And  also  a  Council.  [Mr.  Goschen: 
There  is  a  Council  of  seven,  including 
the  engineers  and  others.]  There  is  a 
Councu  of  Construction  of  about  seven 
members ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Morg^,  secre- 
tarial member  of  the  Counml,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  M$gara  Commission, 
question  18,891,  said — **"We  are  put  in 
a  sort  of  Commission;"  while  Mr.  N. 
Bamaby,  President  of  the  Council  of 
Construction,  in  answer  to  question 
18,390,  said — "The  other  members  of 
that  Council  now  take  more  independent 
action  than  when  there  was  a  Chief 
Constructor."  The  Controller  not  only 
has  to  settle  designs  for  ships,  but  he 
has  also  to  manage  the  dockyards ;  and 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1872,  according 
to  jThe  TinuB,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 

said — 

'*  We  propose  to  appoint  a  Deputy  Controller 
who  ahaU  have  the  title  of  Director  of  Dock- 
jrards,  and  whose  special  buainess  it  shall  be  to 
attend  to  the  ofBdal  working  of  the  dockyards, 
and  to  deal,  without  reference  to  the  Controller, 
with  most  (A  those  questions  which  merely  touoh 
the  administration  of  the  dockyards." 

This  would,  to  some  extent,  make  the 
Deputy  Controller  an  independent  officer; 
and  my  right  hon.  Friend  added  that  he 
thought  **  the  Deputy  Controller  oueht 
to  be  a  civilian."  I  do  not  know  wnat 
induced  my  right  hon.  Friend  to  alter 
his  opinion  as  to  the  title ;  but  at  a  Court 
held  at  Osborne  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1872^  an  Order  in  Council  was  a^eed 
to,  which,  among  other  paosages,  con- 
tains the  following : — 

Mr,  Seely 


'*And  whereas,  after  a. careful  consideratioa 
of  the  whole  subject,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  alter  the  title  of 
Deputy  Controller  and  Director  of  Dockyards 
to  that  of  Surveyor  of  Dockyards." 
I  must  ask  my  right  hon.  Friend  if  the 
only  change  which,  "aftev  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject,"  the 
Queen  was  called  upon  to  make  by  Order 
in  Council  was  that  ihe  gentleman  who 
was  to  manage  the  dockyards  on  behalf 
of  the  Controller  was  to  be  called  Sur- 
veyor of  Dockyards  instead  of  Deputy 
Controller  ?  It  seems  to  be  a  foolish  ar- 
rangement that  the  head  of  the  State 
should  be  required  to  put  her  hand  to  a 
solemn  document,  declaring  that,  after 
a  full  consideration  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, it  was  advisable  to  call  the  officer 
a  Surveyor  instead  of  a  Deputy  Con- 
troller. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN :  My  hon.  Friend  is 
entirely  in  error.  It  was  not  the  change 
of  title  from  Deputy  Controller  and 
Director  to  Surveyor  of  Dockyards  which 
alone  was  made  by  the  Order  in  Council. 
That  dealt  with  a  number  of  other 
matters. 

Mb.  SEELY  :  I  accept  the  en>lana- 
tion ;  but  there  is  the  passage  which  I 
have  quoted  from  the  Order  in  Coimcil, 
and  that  passage  speaks  for  itself.  I 
have  now  to  put  it  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  if  the  Controller  has  no  know- 
ledge of  naval  architecture,  and  if  he 
does  not  know  anything  about  the 
management  of  docl^ards,  what  is  the 
reason  that  he  should  be  paid  a  larger 
salary,  to  use  the  words  of  the  First 
Lord,  than  men  of  the  "  best  brains," 
who  are  **  working  hardest ; "  or,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked,  why 
shoidd  men  of  the  *  *  best  brains,  and  work- 
ing hardest,  receive  the  same  salaries  as 
those  who  are  practically  carrying  out 
their  minutes  ?"  It  is  time  that  we  ceased 
to  act  upon  the  principle  of  paying  high 
salaries  to  men  without  knowledge  and 
experience.  With  regard  to  Superin- 
tendents, I  ask  the  House  to  affirm  that 
they  should  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  duties  they  have  to  discharge. 
In  other  cases,  the  Admiralty  do  their 
best,  on  making  appointments,  to  secure 
something  like  a  special  knowledge  of 
the  duties  men  have  to  perform.  ISTaval 
officers  are  called  upon  to  undergo  a 
strict  examination,  and  so  are  seamen 
g^unners,  carpenters,  enmieers,  and 
others.  My  riffht  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Goschen)  seamed  to  agree  with  me  on  a 
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ftmner  oooaaion,  for  on  tiie  1 1th  of  July, 
1871,  he  said  it  was  a  ^' truism  to  say 
that  only  persons  having  n>ecial  know- 
ledge ^omd  be  appointed.''  He  <'  de- 
nied that  men  without  special  knowledge 
had  been  appointed."    He  said — 

"They  took  one  officer,  and  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  ship  because  he  seemed  to  have 
the  qualities  of  a  good  commander,  and  they 
took  another  for  the  management  of  a  dock]wl 
because  he  possessed  administrative  capacity, 
and  understood  shipbuilding  and  the  manage- 
ment of  stores."— (3  Mansard,  ccvii.  1476.] 

My  contention  is  ihat  my  right  hon. 
Fnend  does  not  put  his  theory  inte 
practice,  and  I  ask  the  House  to  decide 
whether  he  does,  or  does  not,  when  he 
confines  these  offices  to  naval  officers 
who  enter  the  service  at  13  or  14  years 
of  age.  It  is  most  unpleasant  to  have 
to  refer  to  particular  persons ;  and  I 
will  take  only  one  case— the  last  appoint- 
ment to  Pembroke  Dodnrard.  1  quote 
from  the  Active  list  of  Flag  Officers,  by 
Captain  W.  Arthur,  which  states  that 
Captain  Courtenay  entered  the  servioe 
at  13  or  14,  and  that  his  services  have 
been  as  follows: — Sea  time  as  captain 
in  ships  of  war  at  sea,  6  years,  2  months ; 
sea  time  as  captain  in  coastguard  ships, 
3  months;  sea  time  as  commissioned 
officer,  23  years,  4  months;  harbour 
time  as  comn^ssioned  officer,  3  months ; 
and  half-pay  time,  8  years ;  so  that  at 
the  age  of  51  he  has  been  38  years  in 
the  service ;  and  I  ask  what  opportuni- 
ties can  he  have  had  of  obtaming  a 
knowledge  of  the  diversity  of  business 
carried  on  in  a  dockyard  ?  I  may  men- 
tion, likewise,  the  ease  of  Captain  Hall, 
so  eulogised  by  my  riffht  hon.  Friend, 
who  spoke  of  him  as  having  been  for 
years  a  Superintendent,  as  having  super- 
intended  me  building  of  many  of  our 
large  ships,  and  as  having  given  eminent 
proof  of  his  qualifications,  so  that  it 
was  exactly  for  the  possession  of  this 
q»ecial  knowledge  that  he  had  been 
appointed.  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote 
a  ^w  lines  from  a  pamphlet,  written  by 
a  gentleman  who  has,  perhaps,  a  better 
kiu>wledge  of  the  working  of  our  dock* 
yards  tlum  the  First  Lord,  or  any  hon. 
Member  of  this   House.     The  writer 


**  Practically,  the  Admiral  Si^erintendent  does 
not  give  any  order*  in  professional  suhjects ;  he 
msrely  repeats  •rden  sent  him  from  the  Admi- 
T^tf.  £ie  never  initiates  reports  oa  any  pro- 
fessional subject,  such  reports  always  being  made 
by  the  prolmonal  officers  of  the  yard.    It  is 


now  nearly  40  years  that  nayal  officers  flying 
their  flags  afloat  have  been  on  their  trial  as 
Superintendents  of  Dockyards ;  and,  during  this 
period,  the  country  has  paid  untold  sums  in  con- 
sequence of  not  haying  properly  qualified  ma- 
nagers to  carry  on  the  business  and  eztensiye 
works  of  these  large  public  establishments. 
Eyeryone  must  see  the  absurdity  of  a  man 
parading  about  a  dockyard  as  its  manager,  in  an 
admiral's  or  captain's  uniform,  with  a  sword  by 
his  side,  when  these  form,  in  too  many  cases, 
the  only  certificate  of  competency  he  possesses. 
An  energetic  nayal  man  generally  occupies  much 
of  the  {professional  officers  time  in  obtaining 
informauon  from  them  on  points  he  is  unable  to 
fully  grasp  on  account  of^hayin^  had  no  pre- 
yious  scientific  or  technical  training,  and  of 
being  unacquainted  with  book-keeping  and 
accounts  as  connected  with  work,  &c." 

In  consequence  of  this  absence  of  know- 
ledge, the  Superintendent  is  reduced  to 
occupying  the  position  of  being  nothing 
more  than  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Admiralty  and  those  who 
do  the  work.  May  I  be  allowed  to 
strengthen  my  case  by  quoting  the  opi- 
nions on  this  subject  of  several  high 
authorities  both  in  this  House  and  out 
of  it?  And  I  would  begin  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Pontefiract  (Mr.  Childers),  who,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  1867,  when  speaking 
in  this  House  on  a  Motion  which  I  then 
brought  forward  in  regard  to  the  Super- 
intendente  of  the  dockyards,  said — 

''He  concurred  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lincoln  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  the  present 
axrangement,  imder  which  no  ciyilian  could  be 
the  Superintendent  of  a  dockyard,  and  no  Super- 
intendent could  hold  office  for  more  than  fiye 
years ;  and,  if  he  were  promoted,  the  time  was 
less."— [3  Mamard,  clxxxy.  641.] 

Ag^ain,  in  addressing  his  constituente  on 
the  29th  of  December,  1871,  the  same 
nght  hon.  Oentleman  was  reported  in 
Ine  Tim$9  to  have  said — 

'*  In  relation  to  the  dockyards,  the  more  fully 
the  public  employer  of  labour,  skilled  or  other- 
wise, follows  the  practice  of  priyate  employers, 
the  better  both  for  the  men  and  tor  the 
country." 

Again,  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Baxter),  in  addressing  his  consti- 
tuents on  the  12th  of  October,  1871, 
was  reported  to  have  said  that — 

"The  defects  in  Admiralty  administration 
were  to  be  found  principally  in  the  control  and 
in  the  superintendence  of  our  dock3rards." 

And,  in  giving  his  evidence  before  the 
Megara  Commission,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose,  in  answer  to  questions 
£rom  15,570  to  15,576,  stated  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  safety  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  that  each  yard  should   have   a 
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Buperintendent  thorouglily  conversant 
witn  iron  shipbuilding.  Mr.  Beed,  the 
late  Chief  CJonstructor,  in  his  examina- 
tion before  the  same  Commission,  gaye 
evidence  to  this  purport.  I  will  not 
trouble  the  House  with  the  answers  to 
each  question ;  but  Mr.  !Beed  stated 
that — 

*'  Besponsibility  was  so  divided  and  sob-divided 
amongst  the  departments  that  there  was  gi]eftt 
difficulty  in  fixmg  the  blame  when  anything 
w^it  wrong.  * 

Next  I  come  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sandwidii  TMr.  &iatchbull  -  Hugessen) 
who,  in  adoressing  his  constituents,  was 
reported  by  The  Daily  News,  on  the  18th 
of  November,  1871,  as  having  said — 
**  That  the  Government  were  not  to 
blame  for  the  loss  of  the  MegcBra ; "  and 
that  **  what  they  had  to  find  fault  with 
was  the  system."  "Well;  but  why  do 
not  they  alter  it  ?  Then,  Sir  Spencer 
Bobinson,  in  answer  to  question  14,907, 
told  the  Ifegara  Commission  this — 

'*  Until  you  get  tmder  one  head  the  whole 
management  of  a  dockyard,  you  will  never  suc- 
ceed in  being  perfectly  certain  that  some  one 
has  not  omitted  something  becaiise  it  was  not  in 
his  department  according  to  his  judgment" 

But  the  opinion  which  will,  perhaps, 
carry  the  most  weight  with  the  House 
is  that  of  my  ri^ht  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Birmmgham  (Mr.  Bright), 
who,  erpeaking  in  this  House  on  the 
16th  of  June,  1865,  upon  a  proposal 
similar  to  my  present  one,  said — 

*<  It  is  not  that  you  shall  not  have  as  Superin- 
tendents of  dockyards  naval  officers,  but  that 
you  shall  not  have  them  of  necessity.  It  is  that 
when  you  appoint  a  naval  officer,  he  shall  be  a 
man  who  has  a  technical  knowledgeof  the  duties 
he  is  expected  to  superintend.  W'as  an3rthing 
more  rational  ever  proposed  to  Parliament  P  I 
shall  not  say,  was  anything  so  rational  ever 
refused  by  Parliament." — [3  jrafMar<f,clxxx.  391.] 

There  was  a  division  taken  on  that  occa- 
sion, and,  owing  to  the  powerful  advo- 
cacy of  my  right  hon.  IViend,  36  voted 
for  the  Motion  and  34  against  it ;  but,  in 
a  subsequent  division,  there  voted  33 
for,  and  60  against  the  proposal,  ^ere 
is  still  a  further  authority  in  favour  of 
my  view  whidi  I  would  quote — namely, 
that  of  the  Megara  Conmiission,  who, 
in  their  Beport,  paragraph  108,  say — 

'^We  feel  compelled  to  add  that  we  have 
formed,  however  unwillingly,  an  unfavourable 
opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  administra- 
tion of  Her  Majerty's  dockyaida  is  generally 
oondocted." 


Well,  then,  what  have  we  to  set 
ag^ainst  such  weighty  evidence  and  opi- 
nions as  I  have  adduced?  First  of 
all  we  have  the  opinion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tyrone 
(Mr.  Corry),  whose  absence  I  deeply 
regret,  more  particularly  on  account  of 
its  cause,  and  whom  I  hope  soon  to  see 
again  in  his  place,  talang  his  usual 
part  in  naval  discussions.  Speakine  on 
July  11,  1871,  in  this  House,  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that — 

"  A  Superintendent  has  not  only  to  superin- 
tend the  repairing  and  building  of  ships,  but  to 
see  to  their  rigging,  fitting,  aiming,  &c" — 
[3  Mansard,  ocvu.  1478.] 

Here,  observe,  he  gives  up  the  question 
of  the  Superintendent  of  a  dockyard 
knowing  anything  of  the  building  and 
repairing  of  ships.  His  opinion  might 
have  done  pretty  well  if  he  had  not  un- 
fortunately given  his  reason  for  it ;  for 
I  am  informed,  upon  the  most  unques- 
tionable authority,  that  the  Superinten- 
dent in  no  case  gives  an  order  or  super- 
intends the  rigging  of  a  ship;  that  a 
Superintendent  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  general  fittings  of  a  ship ;  and  also 
that  in  no  case  does  he  interfere  in  any 
matter  connected  with  the  arming  of 
the  ships.  Another  authority  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  by  whom  I  am  supported 
is  that  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty (Mr.  Gbschen).  And  here  I  would 
ask,  in  passing,  upon  what  ground  does 
a  gentleman  who  once  took  an  active 
pifft  in  managing  a  large  and  prosperous 

frivate  concern  set  hin^elf  against  what 
venture  to  call  a  common-sense  and 
business-like  mode  of  managing  a  large 

Sublic  department?  But  I  got  a  little 
ght  on  the  subject  by  reading  a  speech 
of  his — for  I  did  not  hear  it — delivered 
on  the  7th  of  August,  1871,  when,  in 
answering  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tyrone,  who  had  objected  to  civilians 
being  appointed  as  Superintendents  of 
naval  hospitals  and  victualling  yards, 
the  First  Lord  reminded  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lincoln  wished  actually  to  have  civilians 
at  the  head  of  ihe  dodkyards,  and  then 
went  on  to  say — 

*<  For  his  own  part,  he  wished  to  keep  a  due 
mean,  and  not  to  rush  to  extremes  by  excluding 
entire^  eiUier  the  civilian  or  the  naval  element." 
—[3  Mansard,  ccviii.  1052.] 

Now,  I  altogether  object  to  this  ''due 
mean"  principle.  If  naval  officers  are 
better  qualified — ^nay,  if  they  are  as 
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well  qualified — ^as  any  ciyilian  for  an 
office  at  the  Admiralty,  let  them  haye 
it;  but  do  not  put  them  in  an  office 
Bimply  on  what  my  right  hon.  Friend 
calls  the  **  due  mean  "  principle.  If  he 
had  chosen  to  defend  the  changes 
made  by  his  immediate  predecessor  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  been  bene- 
ficial, he  could  have  done  so  with  great 
effect,  more  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  nayal  hospitals.  I  came  across  a 
paragraph  in  The  Army  and  Navy  Gautte 
of  the  4th  of  January  last,  in  which  it 
was  stated,  on  the  authority  of  officers 
and  correspondents  who  had  themselyes 
seen  and  experienced  the  working  of  the 
naval  hospitals,  that  those  institutions 
**  were  never  in  such  a  thoroughly  effi- 
cient state  as  they  are  at  present.''  I 
shotdd  have  thought  that  was  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  applying  the 
same  principle  to  the  management  of 
our  dockyards ;  but  the  First  Lord  actu- 
ally uses  it  as  an  argument  against  the 
change,  and  he  witSies  to  keep  to  the 
**  due  mean,"  and  therefore,  as  civilians 
are  employed  in  the  naval  hospitals  and 
victualling  yards,  he  must  have  naval 
officers  as  Superintendents  of  the  dock- 
yards. My  impression  is  that  the  Ad- 
miralty themselves  know  that  their  ma- 
nagers of  the  dockyards  are  inefficient, 
or  they  would  not  have  encumbered 
their  books  with  such  a  mass  of  written 
instructions.  They  know  that  they  are 
not  efficient,  and  in  order  to  lessen  the 
evil  of  that  inefficiency,  they  send  forth 
an  enormous  number  of  written  instruc- 
tions— BO  enormous  that  Admiral  Sir 
Sydney  Dacre,  when  he  was  examined 
before  tiie  Meyara  Commission,  in 
answer  to  question  16,997,  said — 

'*!  know  that  orders  are  miiltiplied  to  such  a 
degree  that  people  do  not  know  actually  where 
they  are." 

Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Gray,  in  answer 
to  question  13,850,  before  the  Mtyatra 
Commissioners,  said — 

«I  cannot  say  what  the  histructions  to  the 
dockyard  officers  are,  for  though  b^ypin  to  be 
revised  in  1862  and  1863,  they  are  not  yet  oom- 
pleied  or  issued." 

Perhaps  the  House  will  allow  me  to 

S've  an  extract  from  the  appendix  to 
e  Beport  of  the  Meyara  Commission, 
showing  the  minuteness  with  which  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  attempt  to  manage 
this  business.  On  the  16th  of  August, 
1870,  the  carpenter  of  the  Meyara  re- 
ported that  the  mizen  cross-tree  of  that 


vessel  was  broken.  The  staff  commander 
approved  of  the  Beport,  and  sent  it  to 
the    Commander-in-Chief;    the    Com- 
mander-in-Chief approved  it,  andreferred 
it  to  the  Superintendent  at  Shemess*; 
the  Superintendent  at  Sheemess  referred 
it  to  the  dockyard  officers ;   the  dock- 
yard officers  reported  that  the  cost  of 
the  repairs  would  be  £6.    The  Superin- 
tendent then  reported  to  the  Controller ; 
and  on  the  29th  of  Aueust,  or  13  days 
afterwards,  the  ControUer  ordered  the 
work  to  be  done,   costing  £6.      This 
system  of  written  instructions  of  course 
necessarily  multiplies  correspondence  in- 
ordinately.   The  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  speaking  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  his  Department,  in  connection, 
I  think,  with  a  question  that  was  raised 
in  this  House  with  reference  to  the  loss 
of  the  Meyara,  said,  ''It  was  a  matter 
of    extreme    difficulty    in    so   vast    a 
Department."       Now,    Sir,    I   do  not 
think  there  is  any  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  the  correspondence  of  a  large 
department.      I   think   that    a    large 
business,  if  the  system  is   good    and 
the  managers  are  efficient,  is  generally 
better  managed  than  a  small  business. 
But  I  deny  that  this  correspondence — 
100,000  letters  per  annum — is  so  ex- 
cessive.   As  soon   as  I  had  read  the 
report  of  my  right  hon.  Friend's  speech, 
I  asked  my  own  bankers — ^the  London 
and  County  Bank — to  give  me  the  num- 
ber of  letters  they  received  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  they  were  kind  enough 
to  let  their  letters  De  counted  for  one 
week  at  the  head  office ;  and  I  find  that 
they  received  498  letters  and  25  postal 
cards  per  day,  or  523  communications 
altogether,  being  an  avera^  of  163,176 
a-year.    And  this  they  tcSd  me  was  a 
fair  average  of  the  number  they  received 
week  by  week,  except  upon  special  occa- 
sions, when  the  number  was  largely  in- 
creased.   I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
at  the  Qeneral  Post  Office  160,000  letters 
a-year   pass    through    the    Secretary's 
office,  and  that  there  are  about  one  and 
a-half  or  two  unregistered  papers  to  each 
letter;  making  the  whole  number  be- 
tween 400,000  and  500,000  in  the  year. 
And  I  venture  to  assert  that  this  mode  of 
attempting  to  manage  business  by  written 
instructions,  instead  of  by  having  efficient 
managers  in  the  different  dockyards,  has 
failed,  and  ever  must  fail  as  long  as  the 
world  stands.    Then,  in  addition  to  this 
want  of  experienced  managers,  you  have 
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the  tenure  of  a  dockyard  Superin- 
tendent's appointment  mnited  to  five 
years,  and  practically  to  only  three  years. 
I  really  do  not  think  that  folly  coidd  go 
much  further  than  that.  This^  then,- 
briefly  summed  up,  is  the  -way  in  which 
theAdmiraltymanagetheirbusiness.  The 
Controller,  who  superintends  the  designs 
for  shipbuilding,  is  ignorant  of  naval 
architecture ;  while  the  Superintendents 
who  manage  your  great  shipbuilding 
yards  know  nothing  whatever  of  ship- 
building. No  wonder  there  is  much  extra- 
vagance, and  that  many  grievous  mishaps 
occur.  We  have  lately  introduced  some- 
thing like  common  sense  into  the  mode 
in  which  the  Admiralty  purchase  their 
stores,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  has  thereby  been 
saved;  but  I  believe  that  saving  is 
small  compared  with  that  which  would 
be  effected  by  having  efficient  Superin- 
tendents of  dockyards.  But  the  saving 
of  money  would  not  be  the  only  advan- 
tage gained  by  altering  the  system. 
There  would  be  many  other  advantages. 
I  beUeve  the  costly  establishments  at 
Whitehall  might  be  materiaUy  reduced. 
They  would  not  then  have  to  take  into 
consideration  whether  a  mizen  cross-tree 
should  be  repaired  at  a  cost  of  £6,  but 
would  be  able  to  devote  their  attention 
to  questions  of  far  greater  moment.  A 
farther  advantage  would  be  that  we 
should,  in  all  probability,  be  spared  those 
serious  blunders  such  as  led  to  the  loss 
of  the  MegtBra,  Here  was  a  vessel  sent 
on  a  long  voyage,  dashed  to  pieces  on  a 
desert  iidand,  and  300  or  400  lives  put 
in  great  perU;  and  what  are  the  facts 
which  are  ascertained  ?  Why,  that  year 
after  year,  for  many  years,  her  bottom 
had  been  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  that 
she  had  been  during  this  time  in  more 
than  one  dockyard  for  repairs.  I  can- 
not conceive  that  under  an  efficient  ad- 
ministration this  would  happen.  But 
the  greatest  advantage  which  I  think 
would  accrue  from  an  alteration  of  the 
system  would  be,  that  we  should  have  a 
better  chance  of  securing  the  best  type 
of  ship  in  future ;  and  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  many  costly  reconstructions  of 
our  Navy,  the  millions  of  money  that 
have  been  spent — some  of  them  un- 
necessarily spent,  in  consequence  of  want 
of  skill  and  foresight — ^I  say  we  ought 
to  summon  to  our  aid  the  highest  ^ill 
that  the  country  can  afford.  I  further 
say — and  I  say  this  deliberately — ^that 

Itr.  Seely 


the  man  who  neglects  to  summons  to  his 
aid  the  beet  talent  that  the  country  can 
furnish  is  guiliy  of  an  act  of  spreat  folly, 
and  of  a  gross  breach  of  auiy.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
his  Eesolution. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'<  That  thk  Hoiise,  in  order  to  remedy  certain 
defects  in  the  adminiBtration  of  the  Admiialtyy 
recommends  the  Gk^vemment  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  administering  that 
department  "by  means  of  a  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  further,  of  appointing  to  the  offices  of  Con- 
troller and  of  Superintendent  of  Her  Maiesty'fl 
Dockyards  persons  who  possess  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  duties  they  have  to  discharge,  and 
also  of  altering  the  rule  which  limits  their  tenure 
of  office  to  afixed  term  of  years." — (Mr,  Seely.) 

•  Mb.  WHITE  said,  he  begged  to  thank 
his  hon.  Friend  Hie  Member  for  Lin- 
coln (Mr.  Seely),  for  again  calHng  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  which,  despite  the  scanty 
attendance,  was  one  of  great  importance, 
involving  the  maintenance  of  that  mari- 
time superiority  which  the  country  was 
resolvea  to  secure  at  whatever  cost.  It 
was  to  secure  this  and  the  efficient  con- 
duct  of  the  Department  that  his  hon. 
Friend  had,  with  laudable  pertinacity, 
year  after  year  brought  the  question  be- 
fore the  House,  having  already  adiieved 
much  good,  and  being  likely  he  trusted 
to  achieve  much  more.  The  object 
of  the  Eesolution  which  he  wished  to 
second  was,  the  practical  enforcement 
of  the  doctmie  of  direct  personal  re- 
sponsibilLty  in  naval  administration. 
Gould  it  oe  surprising  that  much  dis* 
trust  was  felt  by  the  public  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Navy,  and  its  manage- 
ment, seeing  that  our  iron-dads,  accord- 
ing  to  the  mte  Ck)nimander  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Squadron  (Lord  Clarence 
Paget),  '*  were  not  safe  when  near  land 
or  one  another,  at  sea,  at  anchor,  or  in 
bad  weather,  without  steam  power?" 
According  to  Admiral  Sartorius,  ''  they 
were  equally  unfit  for  the  exigendee  of 
coast  or  distant  warfare,  and  for  block- 
ading an  enemy's  ports  impracticable." 
AnoUier  Admiral,  Lord  Dunsany,  stated 
eight  months  ago,  in  the  other  House, 
that  a  ''  flag  officer  might  now  attain  his 
flajg^  without  ever  having  taken  his  own 
ship  out  of  harbour."  This  distrust  was 
not  unreasonable  when  Her  Majesty's 
ship  ^^(i^M  had  four  oaptAins  appointed 
to  ner — ^before  she  left  Sheemess — in  a 
little  over  three  months,  in  order,  it  was 
alleged,  to  evade  the  regulation  now  in 
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force,  ihat  a  captain  must  hare  been 
afloat  and  in  command  of  a  ship  within 
seven  years  of  his  promotion  to  flag  rank. 
This  insidious    and   expensiye  process 
must  unduly  swell  the  number  of  flag 
officers,  already  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  requirements  of  the  service.  We  had 
now  2^  admirals  on  the  retired,  reserved, 
and  active  lists.    Mr.  Cobden  20  years 
affo  complained  of  their  being  almost  one 
admiral  for  each  ship  in  commission; 
but,  deducting  coastguard  ships  for  the 
Naval  Beserve,  and  ships  under  repair 
or  stationary,  we  had,  by  the  latest  re- 
turn, 211  ships  in  commission,  showing 
nearly  an  admiral  and  a  half  for  every 
ship  now  in  commission.     The  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  present  system  might  be 
shown  by  the  collisions  and  catastrophes 
which  had  befallen  the  Navy,  but  they 
were  so  recent,   and  had  so   strongly 
affected  the  public  mind,  that  he  need 
only  express  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
advancement  of  the  officials  who  were  or 
ought  to  have  been  made  ^responsible  for 
the  loss  of  the  M$gara,     %o  far  from 
dereliction  of  duty — ^he  might  say  cul- 
pableneglector  delinquency — being  abar 
to  promotion,  it  apparently  operated  as 
a  stimulus  or  plea  for  advancement  on 
the  official  mind.    Hence  it  was  dis- 
heartening to  be  driven  to  the  contusion 
that  the  new  system  was  not  much,  if  at 
all,  better  than  the  old.    As  to  official 
responsibility,  no  word  was  more  pro- 
feuied,  for  a  Pirst  Lord  might  buud  a 
fleet  of  useless  vessels,  as  had  indeed 
happ^ied,  the  country  bearing  the  cost. 
Impeachment    was    obsolete,    and   the 
block  at  Tower  Hill  was  no  longer  a 
national  institution.    If  a  dockyard  was 
wastefully   managed,    would  the  First 
Lord  be  oompell^  to  make  good  the 
waste  ?    For  1 9  years  the  Admiralty  had 
berai  undergoing   constant  reorganizar 
tion,  and  the  views  of  successive  JBoards 
constantly  changing;  the  consequence 
was  confusion,  which  would  have  become 
absolute  chaos  but  for  the  permanency 
of  the  subordinate  officials.     The  Board 
changing  with  the  Government,  a  poli- 
tical f eeeling  was  imported  into  the  ser- 
vice, orders  not  being  cheerily  obeyed, 
and  a  spirit  almost  of  mutiny  being  en- 
couraged.   Officers  and  men  often  held 
on  for  a  chanee  of  Govemm^it,  hoping 
finr  it  if  dissatisfied,  as  was  their  normal 
condition.  Duties  were  perfunctorily  per- 
formed, and  too  often  uie  subordinates, 
firom  pditieal'feeiing,  opposed  and  strove 


to  i^wart,  if  not  to  betray,  their  chiefs. 
How  often  had  First  Lords  justly  com- 
plained of  information  being  furnished 
to  Oj^osition  Members  before  they  had 
themselves  been  made  acquainted  with 
it.    Now,  with  a  Secretary  of  State  and 
permanent   professional    advisers    this 
state  of  things  would  be  wholly  or  to  a 
great  extent  avoided.  Under  the  existing 
system  Parliamentary  novices  and  young 
political  aspirants  became  Civil  Lords 
and  Secretaries  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
when  holding  t^ose<^cesthey  not  merely 
advised  but  they  actually  controlled  large 
Departments  conducted  by  men  who  had 
devoted  their  lifetime  to  their  manage- 
ment.   Consequently,  the  policy  of  those 
Departments  was   never  uniform,   and 
the  waste  of  public  money  arising  from. ' 
changes  of  design  was  very  great.    But 
the  worst  effect  of  the  present  system 
was,  that  the  heads  of  Departments  were 
thus  deprived  of  their  personal  respon- 
sibility.    Hence  it  was  not  surprising 
that  in  the  fleet  at  the  present  time  there 
were  almost  as  many  tyx>GS  of  ships  as 
there  were  ships.    But  the  fact  was  that 
a  system  which,  changed  the  First  Lord, 
the  Civil  Lord,  the  Secretary,  and  the 
other  Lords  every  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  Superintendents   of  the  dock- 
yards every  five  years,  was  so  absurd  that 
its  absurdity  would  need  no  exposure 
were  it  not  for  the  obstinate  inaptitude 
of  those  Chinese  of  Europe,  the  ordinary 
English  officials.     The  Superintendents 
of  our  dockyards  were  merely  the  mouth- 
pieces of  officers  who  disclaimed  all  re- 
sponsibility.   In    our  dockyards    there 
was  reaUy  no  one  who  superintended,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term.    The  most 
important  functionary  whose  duty  should 
be  to  blend  the  several  offices  under  him 
into  one  harmonious  whole — to  use  the 
language  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War — was  an  official  who  was  entirely 
ornamental  and  absolutely  useless,  when 
not  mischievous.     He  might  ask  whether 
the  Government  had  not  given  up  the 
point  insisted  upon  by  his  hon.  Friend 
by  having  recently  abolished  the  Naval 
Superintendents  at  the  victualling  yards 
and  naval  hospitals  ?    As  to  the  office  of 
the  Controller  of  the  Navy,  he  wished 
to  know  why  it  should  be  given  to  an 
admiral  who  had  no  professional  know- 
ledge of  shipbuilding,  and  who  could 
only  act  as  a  mere  Dufler  between  the 
Fii^  Lord  and  the  Chief  Constructor  of 
the  Navy.    It  was  chimerical  to  suppose 
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that  we  could  ever  see  a  perfect  adminis- 
tration  under  a  Parliamentary  rigime^ 
but  a  Minister  would  most  nearly  attain 
tiiat  result  by  courageously  discarding 
all  antiquated  practices  and  superan- 
nuated procedure  in  the  conduct  of  his 
Department.  Therefore,  while  he  was 
aware  that  with  regard  to  the  pubUo 
service  we  should  never  discover  a  per- 
fect substitute — fco  use  the  languaj^e  of 
the  Prime  Minister — '*  for  the  vigilant, 
the  ever-living  sense  of  self  interest 
which  appUes  to  private  concerns,"  still 
the  question  was,  now  near  we  could  get 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  an  effi- 
cient substitute  ?  He  believed  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Admiralty  of  such  an  admis- 
trative  policy  as  had  been  recommended 
by  his  hon.  Friend  would  greatly  assist 
in  the  solution  of  this  difficult  and  vital 
problem.  In  condusion,  he  would  ask, 
what  could  be  said  of  a  system  which 
affixed  no  clear  and  indisputable  autho- 
rity anywhere — a  system  which  laid  on 
the  First  Lord  duties  before  he  could 
have  any  knowledge  how  to  perform 
them  ?  It  established  confusion  in  the 
inferior  departments,  where  there  ought 
to  be  a  clear  defmition  of  functions,  and 
prevented  the  possibility  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  steady  and  consistent  line  of 
poUcy  with  permanent  official  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

Me.  BEASSEY  :  The  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lincoln  refers  to  two 
separate  departments  of  naval  admini- 
stration— namely,  the  organization  of 
the  office  of  the  Admir^ty,  and  the 
management  of  the  dockyards.  The 
Amendment  which  he  (Mr.  Brassey)  had 
placed  on  the  Paper  referred  to  the 
former  subject  only;  but,  inasmuch  as 
the  management  of  the  dockyards  was 
by  far  the  more  important  and  difficult 
problem  of  the  two,  he  proposed  to  apply 
himself  mainly  to  that  branch  of  the 
subject.  Gt>od  administration  in  dock- 
yards could  never  be  secured  except  by 
appointing  competent  men  to  manage 
tnem  on  the  spot,  with  plenary  powers 
to  carry  out,  according  to  their  own 
judgment,  the  instructions  received  fxom 
the  Admiralty.  The  managers  of  dock- 
yards would  be  held  individually  re- 
sponsible for  failure  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  and  should  receive  a 
liberal  recognition  for  faithful  service. 
Having  seen  how  vain  the  attempt  has 
been  to  manage  the  dockyards  from 
Whitehall,  he  oould  not  but  turn  for 
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g^danoe  to  his  father's  experience, 
which  showed  that  a  business,  almost  as 
large  and  complicated  as  that  of  the 
Adniiralty  itself,  could  be  managed  with 
success,  by  the  delegation  of  the  respon- 
sibilitv  of  local  administration  to  well 
selected  agents.  Since  he  had  the  privi- 
lege of  i^dressing  the  House  on  this 
subject,  the  loss  of  the  Megara  had 
furnished  another  convincing  proof  of 
the  entire  dependence  of  the  central 
office  on  the  local  officers  in  the  dock- 
yards. Mr.  Beed,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Megara  Commission,  disavowed  any 
intention  to  undertake  the  supervision 
of  750  ships  from  Whitehall.  He  said 
that — 

'*  He  did  not  consider  that  it  had  been  any 
part  of  the  Chief  Gonstmctor's  duty  to  be  re- 
sponsible, or  to  see  even  that  the  master-ship- 
wrights did  their  work  thoroughly.  A  master- 
shipwright  was  the  highest  diip-bmlding  and 
repairing  officer  belonjpfing  to  the  Admiraliy,  and 
the  office  of  the  Chief  Constructor  and  his  staff 
was  only  that  of  adriser  to  the  Admiralty  on 
professional  questions  relating  to  that  work. 
His  own  opinion  was  that,  if  any  action  %ere 
taken,  which  tended  to  weaken  the  responsibility 
of  the  dockyard  officers,  and  to  pl^^ce  the  care 
of  the  ships  in  the  Admiralty  office,  for  every 
midiap  that  we  now  had  in  the  Navy,  we  should 
have  a  hundred  afterwards." 

Mr.  Bamaby  expressed  a  similar  opinion. 
Sir  Spencer  Eobinson  took  the  same 
view — 

"When,"  he  said,  "you  put  a  man  at  the 
top  of  his  profession,  as  a  master-shipwright; 
you  put  the  greatest  possible  confidence  in  mm : 
you  take  such  steps  as  you  can  to  remind  him  of 
the  importance  ox  the  work  he  has  to  perform, 
and  any  further  interference  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  public  service." 

From  what  dass,  then,  are  the  managers 
to  be  selected  ?  A  naval  officer  of  the 
highest  rank  must  be  at  the  head  of  the 
dockyard,  but  for  good  workmanship 
and  economy  we  must  look  to  the  pro- 
fessional officers  of  the  vards.  When- 
ever Admiral  Superintendents  have  been 
before  Ck)mmis8ions  on  dockyard  ma- 
nagement, they  have  universally  declined 
to  accept  any  responsibiHl^  either  as  to 
expenditure  or  workmanship,  alleging 
that  the  professional  officers  were  s^ely 
responsible.  But  if  this  be  the  case, 
the  nominal  responsibility  of  the  Ad- 
miral for  the  internal  economy  of  the 
dockyards,  and  the  practice  of  requiring 
him  to  affix  his  signature  to  every  docu- 
ment relating  to  dbip-building,  most  be 
prejudicial  to  the  public  service.  The 
great  ohanges  recently  caxried  out  in 
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naval  adminiatration,  seem  to  have  left 
this  serious  evil  untouched.  In  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Megara  Ck)mmis8ion, 
Mr.  Andrew  Murray  said  that — 

"While  the  Admiral  or  Captam-Superin- 
tendent  was  necessary  in  a  dockyard  asa  head,  he 
should  not  be  concerned  in  its  details,  or  in  the 
management  of  the  men.  Bnt,  unfortunately," 
he  said,  "  it  is  the  case  with  the  rules  now — and 
they  seem  to  be  attempting  to  go  further  in  that 
direction — ^that  they  take  the  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  principal  departmental  officers." 

Mr.  Beed  urged  very  strongly  a  similar 
criticism — 

"The  shipbuilding  officers  in  the  Admiralty 
have  not,"  he  said,  "  any  power  of  controlling  a 
dockyard,  and  if  the  result  of  this  inquiry  should 
be  to  establish  an  arrangement  by  which  Uiey 
should  be  authorized  and  enabled  to  look  after 
the  ships,  I  would  consider  it  to  be  a  very  happy 
result.'^ 

But  there  has  been  no  such  position 

f'ven  to  the  professional  staff  of  the 
dmiralty,  and  I  believe,  under  the 
latest  improvements,  there  have  been  no 
changes  in  that  respect.  There  ought 
to  be  an  organization  by  which  there 
should  be  a  professional  officer  in  each 
dockyard,  and  a  professional  officer  at 
the  Admiralty,  who  should  be  looked  to 
for  the  exercise  of  that  responsibility, 
and  who  should  have  the  means  of  exer- 
cising it.  Mr.  Beed  further  expressed 
an  opinion  that — 

"  The  naval  officer  should  be  consulted  on  all 
parts  of  the  ship  which  relate  to  his  professional 
work,  but  the  want  of  a  definition  of  the  ship- 
builder's duties,  and  of  the  naval  officer's  duties, 
worked  very  great  mischief,  and  a  g^reat  change 
in  that  respect  was  necessary." 

In  a  dockyard,  the  Superintendent  must 
always  be  required,  as  the  local  repre- 
sentative of  the  Aamiralty ;  and  his  ex- 
perience afloat — the  more  recent  that  ex- 
perience the  better — ^would  enable  him  to 
exercise  a  most  beneficial  supervision 
over  the  equipment  of  the  ships.  £ut 
these  duties  were  entirely  distinct  from 
those  involved  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  yard.  Having  showed  that 
we  want  the  best  shipbuilders  in  the 
country  as  managers  of  dockyards,  we 
had  now  to  consider  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  induce  the  most  qualified 
men  to  enter  the  pubUc  service.  The 
pay  should  be  gradually  raised.  The 
present  salaries  were  entirely  inadequate, 
when  compared  with  the  importance  of 
the  duties,  or  the  corresponding  salaries 
in  the  employ  of  private  firms.  Owing 
to  the  inmifficiency  of  the  salaries,  we 
were  oontinually  losing  some  of  the  most 


valuable  subordinate  shipbuilding  offi- 
cers in  the  dockyards.  The  surveyors  at 
Lloyds  were  almost  all  obtained  from 
the  dockyards.  But  large  salaries  were 
not  the  only  means  of  making  the  em- 
ployment attractive.  The  relative  rank 
of  &e  professional  officer  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  civil  managner  of  each 
dockyard  should  have  adequate  relative 
rank.  He  could  not  see  why  he  should 
not  rank  with,  but  after,  a  rear-admiral, 
or,  at  any  rate,  with,  but  after,  a  post- 
captain.  A(2:ain,  honorary  distinctions 
had  never  of  late  been  bestowed,  though 
it  was  dear  that  meritorious  services  in 
the  dockyards  gave  as  good  claim  to  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  as  the  work  in  any 
department  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
Grown.  The  same  neglect  of  our  great 
naval  shipbuilders  was  not  manifested 
in  former  days,  when  Sir  William  Sop- 
ping and  Sir  WiUiam  Bule  were  dis- 
tinguished—and very  properly  so— by 
some  mark  of  the  favour  of  their  Sove- 
reign. That  men  of  so  much  ability  as 
some  of  the  present  master  shipwrights 
should  be  induced  to  remain  where  they 
are,  only  shows  how  easily  the  Govern- 
ment might  make  such  employment  at- 
tractive. The  professional  officers  should 
not  be  promoted  workmen.  Men  pro- 
moted m>m  the  ranks  often  show  that 
melancholy  dread  of  responsibility  which 
was  so  painfully  exhibited  in  the  Megara 
inquiry.  Sir  Spencer  Bobinson  gave  a 
strong  opinion  on  this  subject  when  he 
said  uiat — 

"  Knowing  the  timidity,  and  the  sort  of  want 
of  straightforwardness  which  belong  to  the  class 
from  which  many  of  those  officials  were  sprang, 
he  considered  that,  being  aware  that  they  h^ 
committed  an  oversight,  the  whole  of  their  evi- 
dence was  untrustworthy." 

Sometimes  the  most  suitable  officer 
might  be  appointed  from  a  private  estab- 
lishment, but  as  a  general  rule  he  would 
be  found  among  the  subordinates  trained 
in  the  service.  Occasionally  a  naval 
officer  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  a  special  fitnesss  for  the  post. 
Having  made  a  happy  choice  of  a  fit 
{>erson,  it  remained  to  consider  what 
modifications  might  be  desirable  in  the 
duties  of  the  appointment.  The  corre- 
spondence should  be  materially  reduced. 
Sir  W.  Edmondstone  told  the  Megara 
Gommissioners  that  the  master- ship- 
wright was  more  occupied  in  office  work 
than  in  the  practical  part  of  his  duty ; 
and  that  he  was  completely  dependent 
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on  the  assistant  master-shipwright  and 
the  foremen.  The  most  elaborate  re- 
turns, do  what  you  will,  afford  no  secu- 
rity for  economy.  Immediate  skilful 
personal  supervision  oyer  the  labour 
employed  and  the  conversion  of  materials 
can  alone  secure  economical  administra- 
tion. Eveiy  master-shipwright  should 
be  relieved  of  the  duty  of  appending  his 
signature  to  documents  whicdi  he  signs  as 
a  mere  matter  of  form.  A  highly  qualified 
confidential  secretary  should  be  assigned 
to  eveiy  master-shipwright,  who  should 
be  authorized  to  deal  with  all  matters  of 
office  routine.  When  a  ship  was  to  be 
built  or  repaired  in  the  dockyard,  the 
master-shipwright  should  be  required  to 
make  a  careful  examination  of  the  work, 
and  prepare  his  own  estimate.  If  this 
estimate  were  approved,  and  the  work 
ordered,  his  name  should  be  inserted  in 
the  Naval  Estimates,  in  a  separate 
column,  opposite  the  fimres  for  which 
he  was  responsible.  This  practice  would 
tend  materially  to  create  a  sense  of  in- 
dividual responsibility,  which  would 
never  be  felt  by  officials  who  were  allowed 
to  screen  themselves  £rom  criticism  be- 
hind the  nominal  authority  of  the  Con- 
troller or  Admiral  Superintendent.  The 
various  suggestions  which  had  been  pro- 
posed could  not  be  adopted,  unless  the 
Admiralty  felt  justified  in  placing  im- 
plicit reliance  on  their  staff.  Personal 
confidence  between  principal  and  agent 
could  only  be  established  after  many 
years  of  careful  training  and  thorough 
trial  in  subordinate  positions.  The  head 
of  a  private  business  had  the  means  of 
putting  his  agents  to  such  a  test ;  but  in 
the  public  service,  under  a  Parliamen- 
tary system,  where  political  and  personal 
considerations  caused  frequent  changes, 
the  same  opportunity  of  long  continued 
observation  of  the  conduct  of  subordi- 
nates was  rarely  given  to  a  Minister  at 
the  head  of  a  Department.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  convinced  that  the  more  we 
decentralized,  the  more  vigorous  and 
economical  our  dockyard  administration 
would  be.  Among  the  illustrations 
which  might  be  adduced  to  show  the 
evil  effects  of  excessive  concentration  of 
authority  at  the  Admiralty,  none  could 
be  more  striking  than  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  workmen. 
The  events  which  were  daily  occurring 
aroimd  us,  showed  the  difiBculty  of  mana- 
ffin^  large  bands  of  workmen.  The  pro- 
fessional officers   were  responsible  for 
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workmanship  and  economy  in  dockyards, 
and  yet  the  artizans  emjdoyed  under 
their  directions  were  placed  imder  the 
Admiralty  Superintendent  for  the  regu- 
lation of  discipline,  while  their  promo- 
tion de{>ended  on  the  wiU,  or  at  least, 
on  the  approval  of  the  Controller  in 
London.    The  Contr<^er  could  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  individual  merits  of 
the  workmen,  but  his  nominal  interven- 
tion deprived  the  local  officers  of  tiikeir 
Intimate  authority  over  the  men.    It 
was  because  the  central  authority  had 
no  other  means  of  testing  the  capabilities 
of  the  workmen  that  recourse  had  been 
had  to  the  plan  of  applying  a  literary 
test  to  artizans  who  were  candidates  f<Mr 
promotion.    The  qualifications  required 
were  manual  skill  and  diligence;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  central  authority  would 
not  trust  the  local  officers,  the  aspirant 
workman    was    tested  by  examination 
papers,  although  it  must  often  happen 
that  the  most  skilful  artizan  with  the 
pen  was  the  least  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
adze  and  the  saw.    With  regard  to  the 
tenure  of  office  of  the  Superintendent, 
who   was    a   temporary,     and    of   the 
master -shipwright,    who    was    a    per- 
manent officer,  if  the  latter  were  raised 
to  the  position  of  manager  of  the  yard, 
there  seemed  no  reason  why  the  present 
rules  as  to  the  appointment  of  Admiral 
Superintendent  should  be  changed.   Be- 
fore finally  quitting  the  subject  of  dock- 
yard economy,  he  would  urge  the  im- 
portance   of    avoiding    spasmodic    and 
violent  alterations  in  the  shipbuilding 
progranmie.  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Pontefract  had  very  wisely  laid  down  a 
scheme  for  the  production  of  a  given  quan- 
tity of  armoured  and  unarmoured  ships 
each  year.  The  number  of  workmen,  tne 
supply  of  materials,  the  arrangement  of 
the  machinery,  must  be  regulated  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  work  pro- 
posed.   As  regards  the  armoured  ships, 
our  policy  must  mainly  depend  on  the 
preparations   of   other   Powers.      The 
condition  of  foreign    navies    was    ac- 
curately  known,     and    no    important 
changes  could  be  effected  suddenly,  or 
without    our    knowledge.       The    un- 
armoured ships  could  be  rapidly  pro- 
duced whenever  required,  both  in  publie 
and  private  yards.  A  large  staff  of  work- 
men would  not  therefore  appear  to  be 
necessary  for  the  sole  purpose  of  build- 
ing  vessels  of  that  class,  though  enough 
must  always  be  retained  to  undertan 
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repairs  of  the  fleet.  Encouragement 
was  mnoh  wanted,  bol^  for  workmen 
and  sub-officers — such  as  foremen.  A 
percentage  on  profits,  where  there  were 
none,  could  not  be  ofiBnred;  neither 
could  a  peroentaffe  on  savings  be  pro- 
posed without  tne  risk  of  important 
work  being  scamped.  But  a  distribu- 
tion of  gratuities  to  deserving  workmen, 
on  the  satis^Eustoiy  completion  of  any 
difficult  work,  might  be  a  valuable 
stimulus  to  exertion.  He  would  now 
say  a  few  words  cm  the  government  of 
the  Navy  by  a  Board.  He  had  on  a 
former  occasion  supported  without  re- 
serve a  Motion  very  similar  to  that  now 
introduced.  Further  consideration  had 
induced  him  to  withdraw  ^m  his 
former  position.  The  inquiry  held  be- 
fore the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Commission, 
and  the  strongly  expressed  opinions  of 
Sir  John  Hay,  Sir  Frederick  Ghray,  Sir 
Alexander  Milne,  and  Sir  Sydney 
Daores,  had  convinced  him  that  he  was 
ill-advised  in  advocating  the  dissolution 
of  the  Board.  When  the  First  Lord 
was — as  it  usually  happens — a  civilian, 
it  must  be  right  that  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  more  than  one 
ojpinion  on  a  controv€urted  naval  ques- 
tion. It  must  also  be  well  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Board  should  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of 
tile  Admiralty.  Again,  in  matters  of 
patronage  it  must  be  undesirable  that  a 
Minister  should  be  entirely  dependent 
on  a  single  adviser.  The  Navy  was  a 
scattered  service.  Only  a  certain  num- 
ber of  officers  could  ever  have  served 
imder  the  personal  observation  of  one 
individual,  and  it  must  be  impossible 
for  an  Admiral  to  place  the  same  con- 
fidence in  officers  he  has  never  seen  in 
service,  which  he  feels  in  those  who 
have  been  under  his  own  command. 
Hence  an  inevitable  tendency  to  a 
select  band  of  followers.  The  presence 
of  other  o£&cers  at  the  council  table  of 
the  First  Lord  would  secure  fair  con- 
sideration for  the  claims  of  those  who 
were  not  personally  known  to  the  First 
Sea  Lord.  It  did  not  follow  that  the 
advice  of  the  Board  should  impair  the 
authority  of  the  First  Lord.  In  commer- 
cial life  mai^  boards  were  governed  by 
the  chairmanwith  autocratic  power.  How 
much  more  easy  must  it  be  to  secure  a 
similar  supremacy  at  the  Admiralty, 
where  the  authority  of  the  First  Lord 
was  effectually  protected,  both  by  usage 


and  by  the  influence  due  to  those  per- 
sonal qualifications,  without  which  he 
would  not  have  been  selected  to  fill  such 
an  impoitant  post.  The  charms,  too,  of 
antiquity  are  universally  recognized  in 
an  ancient  country ;  and  if  by  wisdom 
in  practice  all  ihat  is  objectionable  in 
point  of  form  could  be  effectually 
remedied,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  make 
a  diange  on  theoretical  grounds.  At 
the  Admiralty — as  in  other  departments 
of  the  Qovemment — 
'*  That  which  was  best  admmistered  was  best.*' 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  mov- 
ing the  Amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  the  words  ''  Secretary  of  State,*' 
in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  a  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty with  such  modifications  of  constitution  and 
procedure  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  de« 
sirable,*' — {Mr.  JBnuwy,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
*  Secretary  of  State '  stand  part  of  the 
Question. ' 

Sm  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE 
in  seconding  the  Amendment,  said,  he 
thought  the  discussion  premature,  as 
upon  the  Navy  Estimates  the  House 
would  hear  more  distinctly  what  the 
policy  of  the  Government  was  to  be. 
The  tenor  of  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lincoln  seemed  to  be  that 
seamen  knew  nothing  of  ships  and  no- 
thing of  navigation.  He  agreed  almost 
entirely  with  what  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hastings  (Mr.  Brassey)  had  said.  Some 
years  ago  he  (Sir  James  Elphinstone) 
had  moved  Besolutions  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
and  he  still  adhered  to  the  opinion  that 
the  great  defect  at  the  Admiralty  was 
the  want  of  power  and  the  placing  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  worK  upon  the 
officicds  there.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  every  Department  of  the  State.  The 
Judges  were  dying  of  hard  work ;  it  was 
the  tendency  of  me  Administration  to 
heap  more  work  upon  public  servants 
than  they  could  possibly  perform  with 
justice  to  themselves  and  to  the  State. 
There  was  one  office  which  he  was  sorry 
to  see  abolished,  and  which  he  cordially 
welcomed  when  established  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  fMr. 
Ohilders) ;  he  meant  that  of  Ohief  of  the 
Staff.  The  position  of  Ohief  of  the 
Staff  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  most  im- 
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portant  office,  because  the  person  filling 
it  was  one  with  whom  inferior  officers 
could  communicate  with  much  more 
€k)nfidence  than  with  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  Take  the  Coast  Ghiard, 
the  divisions  of  which  were  commanded 
by  some  of  the  most  distinsuished  officers 
of  iJie  service — ^these  could  commimicate 
with  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  and  dis- 
charge their  business  much  better  in 
that  way  than  by  directing  their  com- 
munications to  the  Pirst  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  had  various  functions 
to  discharge.  The  Besolutions  which  he 
proposed  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  had 
referred  were  not  his  Besolutions ;  they 
were  drawn  up  by  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced officers  of  the  Navy,  who  con- 
templated and  forecast  almost  every- 
thing that  had  since  happened.  They 
foresaw  that  an  emergency  was  about  to 
arise  in  which  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  our  Navy  recon- 
structed in  a  form  and  on  a  s^e  Q]aite 
unknown  in  this  country  before.  They 
saw  the  old  ships,  built  for  £120,000 
vanishing  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  vessels 
which  would  cost  £500,000.  Li  view 
of  that  change  the  object  of  the 
Besolutions  was  to  strengtnen  the  pro- 
fessional arm  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to 
give  the  First  Lord  the  very  best  pro- 
fessional advice.  And  here  he  must 
differ  from  his  hon.  Friend  in  holding 
that  sailors  knew  more  about  ships  than 
engineers.  The  consequence  of  the  Ad- 
miralty being  starved  was  that  they  had 
fallen  into  one  mistake  after  another. 
We  were  now  gradually  getting  into 
something  like  a  policy.  We  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  seaworthy  ships, 
though  he  thought  they  were  all  over- 
masted, and  in  other  respects  not  quite 
what  they  should  be.  But  it  was 
absolutely  impracticable  to  have  all 
things  combined  in  a  sea-going  iron-dad. 
She  must  be  a  compromise  in  any  case, 
and  as  to  our  last  iron-dad,  the  D&vastO' 
tion,  he  must  implore  that  she  should 
not  be  sent  to  sea  until  after  the 
Equinox.  He  had  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience,  and  he  must  say  that  he 
would  not  go  to  sea  in  her  unless  there 
was  the  gravest  necessity.  She  was 
perfectly  suited  for  harbour  defence,  she 
nad  the  most  powerftil  engines  of  de- 
struction, but  he  did  not  thmk  a  ship  of 
her  construction  could  perform  the  ser- 
vices for  which  she  had  oeen  built  Then 
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as  to  the  changes    in'  our  dockyards. 
We  never  heard  of  any  Member  in  the 
House  getting  up   and  oalline  on  the 
Qovemment  of  the  day  to  reduce  the 
corps  of  Boyal  Engineers ;  and  yet  there 
was  hardly  a  GFenueman  who  came  into 
Parliament  vdth  any  small  mechanical 
knowledge  who  did  not  endeavour  to 
break  up  esteblishmente  which  were  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  public. 
Before   the  esteblishment-men  of  the 
dockyards  were  broken  up  they  were 
not  only  a  body  of  the  best  behaved  and 
most  perfect  mechanics,  but  they  were 
also  a  naif  military  corps,  being  trained 
to  the  use  of  artillery,  and  quite  ready 
to  defend  the    doc^ards    should  the 
force  to  which  that  duty  was  intrusted 
be  called  away.    The  best  policy  which 
the  Government   could  possibly  adopt 
would  be  to  re-establish  a  highly  quali- 
fied and  educated  corps — he  did  not 
mean  men   having   mechanical  know- 
ledge merely — ^for  the  purpose  of  con- 
Bb^ction,  lioonstraction,    ^  repairs 
of  ships,  and  to  make  them  as  steble  a 
body  as  the  Boyal  Engineers.      The 
change  to  which  he  alluded  had  ope- 
rated in  the  most  unfavourable  manner. 
The  continual  terror  in  which  the  men 
were  kept   lest  there  might  be  some 
alteration  to  their  prejudice  made  it  an 
absolute  duty  in  those  who  represented 
the  arsenals  to  endeavour  to  reassure 
them.    And  here  he  must  bear  his  testi- 
mony to  the  excellent  conduct  of  these 
men  during  the  strikes  which  were  so 
prevalent  throughout  the  country.  They 
had  behaved  in  the  most  temperate  and 
orderly  manner,  and  that  under  very 
trying  circumstances.    If  we  looked  at 
the  price  of  provisions,  of  coals,  and  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,   these  men 
were  nearly  60  per  cent  worse  off  than 
they  were  10  years  ago,  and  their  pay 
was  very  much    less    than  what  wey 
would  get  in  private  yards.     They  had 
behaved,  as  he  had  said,  with  the  most 
perfect  propriety  during  the  whole  of 
this   most    trying    season;    they  now 
looked  to  the  Government  to  take  their 

i'ust  daims  into  consideration,  and  he 
loped  they  would  not  be  deceived.  The 
great  use  of  our  Navy  in  times  of  peace 
appeared  to  him  to  be  to  maintain  a 
body  of  well-trained  officers  and  well- 
trained  and  contented  men,  and  the 
gpreat  facilities  there  were  for  service  in 
quellinff  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of 
AfHoa,  m  taking  charge  of  our  colonies 
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on  the  ooast  of  China  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  in  discharging  tne  duty 
we  had  imposed  upon  ourselves  of  main- 
taining the  police  of  the  seas,  made  it 
easy  for  us  to  keep  up  small  squadrons 
of  ships  in  yarious  quarters  in  a  state  of 
perfect  efficiency. 

Mb.  E.  W.  duff  said,  there  was 
one  class  of  men  who  had  been  rather 
hardly  used  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
and  tiiiat  was  the  naval  officers.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  White) 
went  out  of  his  way  to  compare  the 
number  of  Admirals  with  the  number  of 
ships ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  have  en- 
tered into  the  calculations  of  the  hon. 
Member  that  in  proportion  as  we  in- 
creased the  strength  of  our  ships  we 
must  increase  the  number  of  officers  on 
half-pay.  One  iron-dad  was  probably 
equal  to  six  vessels  that  used  to  be  afloat 
when  the  majority  of  our  Admirals  en- 
tered the  service.  Whatever  might  be 
said  of  naval  officers,  they  were  very 
sensitive  of  their  reputation,  and  he 
should  be  sorry  it  should  go  abroad  un- 
contradicted that  these  men  were  a  mere 
burden  to  their  country.  Most  of  them 
had  served  their  countiy  well,  and  their 
patriotism  would  bear  comparison,  at 
least,  with  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton.  It  should  be  farther  borne 
in  mind  that  the  half-pay  these  officers 
were  receiving  was  miserably  small, 
being  in  many  instances  less  than  what 
tiie  colliers  in  Lanarkshire  had  struck 
work  on.  The  hon.  Member  also  talked 
of  the  influence  at  work  at  the  Admi- 
ralty. No  doubt  there  was  a  time  when 
political  jobbenr  existed  at  the  Admi- 
ralty, but  he  believed  that  time  had 
ffone  by.  Notwithstanding  all  that  had 
mllen  from  him,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lincoln  (Mr.  Seely)  would  not,  he  be- 
lieved, deny  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
diortcomings  of  the  Admiralty,  we  had 
got  a  more  efficient  Navy  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Mn.  LIDDELL  considered  a  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty perhaps  the  most  important  ad- 
ministrative change  which  the  House 
could  be  called  upon  to  make,  and  the 
question  he  naturaUy  put  to  himself  was 
whetiier  they  were  really  sincere  in  ask- 
ing for  it.  Certainly  the  numbers  in  the 
House,  and  its  general  attitude  during 
this  discussion,  aid  not  enable  him  to 
answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative. 
There  always  had  been  one  great  de- 


fect in   the  constitution  of  the  Admi- 
ralty—  namelv,  its  want  of  continuity 
of  action  and   permanence  of  policy, 
and  that  defect  remained  imremedied  to 
this  hour.    But  why  was  there  this  ab- 
sence of  continuity  of  action  and  per- 
manence of  policy?    Because  they  in- 
sisted on  having  a  political  chief  at  the 
Admiralty,  and  he  believed  that  so  long 
as  this  was  the  case  they  would  have  to 
regret  the  absence  of  these  two  elements. 
He  ^lad  never  been  able  to  get  any 
answer  to  the  question  why  they  had  a 
permanent  chief  in  the  sister  arm  of  the 
service — ^the  Army — and  had  nothing  of 
the  sort  in  the  Navy.   The  hon.  Menmer 
for  Brighton  talked  about  Ministerial 
responsibility ;  but  he  ventured  to  think 
the  responsibility  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  was  a  great  deal  more 
ideal  than  real.    There  had  been  occur- 
rences which  had  roused  the  heart  of 
the  country  and  filled  England  with  sor- 
row, alarm,  and  dissatisfaction ;  but  he 
had  never  seen  them  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  or   responsibility  brought 
home.  Theoretically,  the  First  Lord  was 
responsible,  but  not  really.     The  civi- 
lian who  was  selected  to  All  that  office 
foimd  himself  suddenly  seated  at  a  table 
with  three  or  four  naval  men  of  the 
highest  standing,  the  longest  experience, 
and  a  minute  knowledge  of  every  detail 
of  the  Navy.    How  could  he  be  respon- 
sible in  the  face  of  his  advisers  for  the 
discipline  of  the  Navy,  the  allocation  of 
the  fleet,  and  the  construction  of  ships  ? 
The  First  Lord  must,  in  such  a  position, 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  advisers. 
When  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship 
and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion, he  was  either  transferred  to  another 
position  or  was  obliged  to  leave  office  alto- 
gether in  consequence  of  some  Ministerial 
change,  and  the  whole  thing  had  to  be 
done  over  again.    That  was  a  defect  in 
the    constitution  of  the  Board   which 
would  not  bear  argument.  Besponsibility 
had  a  double  action — the  man  who  bore 
responsibilily  should  feel  it,  and  those  who 
imposed  responsibility  must,  when  the 
occasion  arose,  be  in  a  positon  to  enforce 
it.    Within  two  or  three  days  after  the 
riffht  hon.  Gentieman  entered  the  Admi- 
nSty,  the  Mtgctra  left  Sheemess ;  she  was 
proved  to  be  unseaworthy  before  leav- 
mg  the  Ohannel.     There  was  an  Ad- 
miralty order  then  in  existence  that  any 
ship  so  found  to  be  imseaworthy  should 
return  to  her  port  to  be  repaired ;  but 
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that  order  was  not  obeyed;  she  left 
Queenstown  in  violation  of  l^t  order, 
and  they  all  knew  what  had  occurred. 
Was  there  any  Yote  of  Censure  on  the 
Eirst  Lord?  Certainly  not.  He  had 
only  been  at  the  Admiraliy  two  or  three 
days,  and  mi^ht  not  have  known  of  the 
existence  of  the  order ;  but  if  there  had 
been  a  trained  and  permanent  head  of 
tiie  Admiralty^  Parliament  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  enforce  responsibility, 
and  the  country  would  have  supported 
Parliament  in  doing  so.  That  could 
not  be  done  so  long  as  they  had  a  shifb- 
ing  head.  Allusion  had  been  made  to 
a  letter  written  by  Lord  Clarence  Paget, 
who  was  well  qualified  to  write  on  the 
subject,  for  he  had  just  then  returned 
from  a  five  years'  command  of  an  iron- 
clad fleet ;  he  had  been  at  the  Admiralty 
himself;  and  he  said  that  those  iron- 
clads were  not  safe  either  at  sea  or  at 
anchor  imless  they  were  under  the  full 
power  of  their  stecun.  Civilians  could 
not  help  coupling  such  statements  with 
the  grounding  of  the  Lord  Clyde  and  the 
stranding  of  the  Agineourh  People 
asked  how  such  things  happened,  and 
could  never  get  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion— ^Who  was  responsible  ?  He  wished 
Lord  Clarence  Paget  would  write  again 
now,  for  many  things  had  happened 
since  his  last  letter.  There  had  oeen  a 
collision  between  *  the  Bellerophon  and 
the  Minotaur,  They  had  heard  of  the 
Sultan  touching  ground  somewhere,  and 
of  the  Northumberland  hanging  upon  the 
prow  of  the  H&rcuUi  in  the  roads  of 
Funohal,  and  yet  nobody  was  respon- 
sible. A  naval  officer  had  stated  that 
out  of  six  iron -dads  composing  the 
Channel  Fleet,  three  were  shaky  at 
the  bottom.  He  wished  Lord  Clarenoe 
Paget  would  ask,  with  the  authority 
due  to  his  position  in  the  Navy,  whether 
the  Iforthumb&rland  and  the  Hercules 
were  provided  with  anchors  and  chains 
corresponding  with  their  weight.  He 
very  much  doubted  whether  mat  could 
be  shown.  The  House  was  entitled  to 
ask  for  explanations  on  all  these  points. 
Of  course,  there  were  Courts-Martial 
to  adjudicate  on  facts ;  but  he  was 
refemng  to  matters  of  naval  admi* 
nistration,  and  the  responsibility  for 
naval  administration  seemed  to  be  more 
nominal  than  real.  As  to  stores,  he 
was  glad  a  Committee  had  been  ap- 
pointeii  upon  this  subject,  and  thoup^ht 
that  good  might  come  of  the  inquuj, 
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especially  with  reference  to  the  working 
of  the  new  purchase  system  at  the  Ad- 
miralty. Another  point  worth  notice  was 
that  inventors  seemed  to  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  heard  at  the  Admiralty, 
and  in  testing  even  good  inventions. 
Was  the  best  anchor  in  use  in  the  Navy  ? 
He  very  much  doubted  it.  His  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Seely)  wished  to  put  our 
great  naval  yards  upon  the  footing  of 
private  undertakings.  But  it  must  al- 
ways be  remembered  that  in  public 
establishments  the  feeling  of  self-interest 
was  wanting.  It  was  like  requiring  a 
vast  workshop,  all  the  machinery  in 
which  was  driven  by  one  steam-enKine, 
to  work  without  steam.  You  coiQd  not 
in  a  public  yard  hikve  the  stimulus 
which  was  afforded  in  a  private  under- 
taking, where  capital,  character,  and 
livelihood  depended  upon  a  man's  suc- 
cess. He  gave  the  utmost  credit  to  the 
officials  in  our  dockyards  for  their  devo- 
tion to  duty,  but  this  one  feeling  must 
always  be  lacking;  and,  further,  what 
was  wanting  was  a  permanent  head  at 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  whether  a  civi- 
lian or  a  naval  man.  He  could  not 
ag^ree  with  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Seely) 
that  Naval  Lords  were  appointed  from 
political  reasons.  One  of  our  most  emi- 
nent sailors  was  Admiral  Milne,  who 
had  served  in  the  Admiralty  imder  a 
Conservative  Administration,  and  was 
still  a  member  of  the  Board.  But  what 
was  wanted  was  permanence  given  to 
the  action  and  policy  of  the  Board  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Naval  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Mb.  OOSCHEN  :  The  natural  result 
of  a  Motion  such  as  this,  and  a  debate 
such  as  this,  is  that  it  must  afford  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  into  prominent 
notice  almost  every  disaster  which  has 
happened  of  late  years  in  the  Navy,  and 
every  act  of  maladministraticm ;  tiiat  it 
must  attack  the  character  of  many  admi- 
nistrators at  various  periods ;  and  that 
these  attacks  and  charges  are  so  various 
that  it  is  almost  impossible,  in  replying,  to 
notice  them  all.  The  n>eech  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  tor  Lincoln  (Mr. 
Seely)  was  directed  mainly  to  two  points 
— the  constitution  of  the  Boiurd  of  Admi- 
rally  and  the  substitution  of  civilian  tor 
naval  officers  in  the  Department  of  Con- 
troller and  as  Snperintendeats  of  the 
naval  yards.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  state 
my  opinion  upon  those  two  points.  But 
tbie  hon.  Member,  in  sabstantiating  Mm 
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case,  alluded  to  a  great  deal  of  historical 
matter,  and  was  followed  in  that  by 
other  kon.  Members,  so  that  if  I  were 
reaUj  to  give  an  exhaustive  reply  to  the 
speeches  made,  I  should  have  to  deal 
^lly  with  the  whole  case  of  the  Meg<Bra; 
I  should  have  to  explain  the  history  of 
the  collision  between  the  Minotaur  and 
the  JBeUerophon ;  I  should  have  to  enter 
upon    the    question    of    anchors    and 
cables;  to  revive  the  debate  upon  the 
circulars  respecting  coals;    to  en)lain 
the  mishap  to  the  Lord  Clyde  and  the 
Agineowtf  and  the  construction  of  the 
Iheastation:  in  fact,  there  would  be  no 
end  to  the  speech  which  it  would  be 
my  duiy  to  make.    On  the  other  hand, 
let  me  say  with  great  earnestness  that  it 
is  painful  to  me  to  leave  these  things 
unanswered.    It  is,  however,  impossible, 
in  a  speech  in  r^ly  to  a  Motion  like 
this,  to  give  a  full  explanation;   and, 
whilst  this  is  so,  I  must  be  in  this  posi-^ 
tion — ^ihat  I  see  statements  go  forth  that 
must   remain   partially  uncontroverted 
until  the  proper  opportunity  comes.    I 
shall  be  most  nappy  to  answer  any  ques- 
ti<m  that  may  be  put  in  the  usual  way; 
but  to  deal  with  all  these  matters  in  a 
mngle  debate  is  beyond  my  powers.    If, 
however,  I  have  felt  some  pain  at  the 
revival  of  all  the  recent  mishaps  in  our 
naval  annab,  I  feel  still  more  pain  at 
some  observations  ^m  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Seelv),  the  effect  of  which,  I  think, 
he  scarcely  anticipated.    The  practical 
effect  of  a  portion  of  his  Motion  is  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  officers 
now  performing  the  duty  of  Ck)ntroller 
and  Superintendents  of  the  yards  are 
not  com{>etent.    It  will  have  been  ob- 
served, however,  that  first  of  all  he  as- 
signs to  them  certain  duties,  and  then 
states  that  they  are  incompetent  to  per- 
form not  their  actual  duties,  but  the 
theoretical  duties  which  he  himself  as- 
signs to  them.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
said  in  respect  of  the  naval  officers  of 
whom  he  spoke  tha^  he  did  not  under- 
stand what  they  were  doing ;  that  they 
got  large  salaries,  and  that  he  objected 
to  their  receiving  those  salaries  until  he 
knew  what  they  got  them  for.    I  can 
assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  those 
officers   perform   great   and   laborious 
duties,  and  in  a  manner  which  would 
excite  his  admiration  were  he  acquainted 
with  them.    It  is  but  just  to  the  officers 
in  question  that  I  should  bear  this  testi- 
mony to  &eir  most  valuable  services. 


I  must  ask  the  House  and  the  public  to 
assume  that  in  respect  of  many  of  the 
cases  of  alleged  maladministration,  there 
is  a  complete  defence,  although  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  enter  into  those  mat- 
ters of  detail  to-night ;  and,  on  l^e  other 
hand,  I  ask,  is  there  a  single  establish- 
ment of  the  enormoujB  size  of  the  Navy — 
is  there  a  single  company  with  so  laurge 
a  number  of  ships — is  there  one  under- 
taking managed  privately  or  by  a  Board 
that  has  not  had  its  disasters,  and  very 
much  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
Navy  ?  And  yet  every  disaster  that  hap- 
pens in  the  Navy  is  assumed  to  be  the 
consequence  of  Admiraliy  maladminis- 
tration. You  cannot  have  an  enormous 
fleet  at  sea  without  occasional  disasters 
occurring.  And  while  I  deeply  regret 
the  events  which  have'  occurred,  I  con- 
^atulate  myself  —  I  congratulate  the 
Admiralty  —  far  more,  I  congratulate 
the  gallant  officers  in  command  of  our 
ships  on  the  fact  that  we  have  had — 
owing  to  their  skill — so  few  disasters  at 
a  time  when  storms  were  unexampled  in 
severity.  The  House  will  forgive  me  if 
I  do  not  ^  farther  into  this  part  of  the 
question,  masmuch  as  the  hon.  Member 
has  not  attacked  the  present  Admiralty. 
But  he  has  attacked  the  Admiralty  in 
the  way  that  so  many  hon.  Members  in 
the  House,  and  so  many  other  persons 
out  of  the  House,  have  been  accustomed- 
to  do  —  namely,  by  magnifying  every 
accident  which  happens,  and  exhibiting 
it  as  a  sign  of  the  aecline  of  the  Navy, 
forgetting  that  accidents  are  as  nume- 
rous in  foreign  navies,  if  not  more  nume- 
rous than  in  our  own.  I  venture  to 
make  these  preliminary  observations 
with  a  view  to  lessen  the  effect  which 
statements  such  as  we  have  heard  are 
calculated  to  have  on  the  country  if  they 
remained  uncontradicted.  I  assure  the 
House  that  we  are  fully  conscious  of 
our  responsibility  and  of  the  adminis- 
trative shortcomings  to  which  we  are 
liable ;  but  I  am  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  exaggeration  as  to  the 
facts.  I  must  say  I  regretted  to  hear 
the  statement  made  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Portsmouth  (Sir  James  Elphinstone) 
with  regard  to  the  Devastation.  I  can 
only  say  that  the  able  officers  at  the 
Admiralty  —  the  Naval  Architect  and 
the  (}ons^ctors — are  fully  alive  to  their 
duty  and  responsibility,  and  that  no- 
thing will  be  left  undone  which  is  calcu^ 
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lated  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  sliip 
referred  to,  and  every  precaution  and 
means  will  be  taken  to  sift  everything 
connected  with  that  ship  to  the  very 
bottom ;  but  we  do  not  entertain  the  opi- 
nions of  the  hon.  and  g^ant  Gentleman. 
I  now.  Sir,  address  myself  to  the  Motion 
before  the  House.  My  hon.  Friend  re- 
commends the  substitution  of  a  Minister 
of  State  for  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  the  abolition  of  the  Board. 
He  has  been  partly  answered  by  other 
hon.  Members  who  have  spoken ;  but  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  while  objecting  to 
my  illustration  of  the  word  JBoard  in 
connection  with  railways,  my  hon.  Friend 
wished  to  assign  a  particular  meaning 
to  the  word  £oard  m  the  case  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  then  dealt  with  the  fe- 
cial meaning  thus  assigned.  The  met 
is,  the  Board  is  now  a  Coimcil,  and  a 
most  efficient  Council  it  is— one  with 
which  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
dispense.  But  let  it  be  called  a  Council 
or  Board— or  give  it  no  name  at  all — 
always  provided  its  members  give  their 
advice  under  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
It  is  not  the  name,  it  is  the  thing  that 
is  of  importance;  and  I  have  stated 
before  as  strongly  as  did  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Fontemict,  that 
the  action  of  the  Board  is  never  to  be  a 
cloak  to  cover  the  responsibility  of  any 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  in  their 
separate  departments.  They  meet  in 
Council;  but  that  fact  does  not  relieve 
them  of  doing  the  work  specially  as- 
signed to  them,  or  of  responsibility  for 
that  work.  My  hon.  Friend  says  that 
the  Board  meet  every  day.  What  is 
done  is  this — The  members  of  the  Board 
and  the  Controller  and  Secretaries  meet 
for  a  short  period  every  morning  to  see 
what  the  main  points  of  interest  are 
arising  out  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
day.  They  meet  to  exchange  views,  and 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
what  is  going  on,  and  I  attach  great  im- 
portance to  wose  daily  meetings.  Then, 
there  are  generally  two  meetings  a-week 
of  the  Coimcil — ^if  I  may  so  ctul  them — 
to  discuss  the  higher  and  more  important 
questions  affectmg  shipbuilding,  naval 
discipline,  and  other  matters  as  to  which 
it  is  desirable  that  the  views  of  the  naval 
members  of  the  Board  should  be  ascer- 
tained. My  hon.  Friend  says  it  would 
be  better  to  have  a  permanent  Council 
than  a  shifting  Board;  and  he  su^^ts 
that  at  present  the  members  of  the  &oard 
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are  chosen  &om  political  considerations. 
That  statement  has  been  replied  to  by 
the  hon.  Member  opposite  (lu.  liddell), 
who  said  that,  at  ul  events,  the  present 
Government  has  shown  an  example  to 
the  contrary.  I  assure  my  hon.  Friend 
that  I  am  actually  imacquainted  with 
the  political  opinions  of  two  out  of  the 
three  naval  officers  at  the  Board.  They 
are  eminent  sailors,  and  as  such  they 
advise  the  First  Lord,  and  assist  in  the 
conduct  of  the  public  business.  I  can 
tell  my  hon.  Friend  that  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  assertion  to  which  he  referred, 
that  a  suggestion  was  made  to  a  gallant 
Admiral  that  he  should  fight  the  coimty 
of  Antrim  if  he  wished  to  sit  on  the 
Board.  I  am  only  astonished  that  my 
hon.  Friend  takes  such  statements  in  the 
Service  newspapers  as  gospel.  But  it 
is  perfectly  tnie  that  I  snould  be  glad  if 
Admiral  Seymour  were  in  the  House,  as 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Service 
and  to  the  House  if  he  were  here ;  and, 
in  corroboration  of  that  view,  I  need 
only  refer  to  the  great  advantage  it  is 
to  my  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Office  to  have  the  able  assistance 
in  this  House  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Surveyor  General  of  Ordnance.  I  regret, 
for  the  sake  of  the  House  and  the  Ser- 
vice, that  there  is  not  some  naval  officer 
on  this  side  as  well  as  on  the  other. 
Political  considerations  ought,  as  little 
as  possible,  to  influence  the  choice  of 
naval  members  of  the  Board ;  and,  in 
fact,  they  have  not  influenced  the  pre- 
sent or  the  late  Government.  Sir  Sjanej 
Dacres  sat  tmder  different  Administra- 
tions, and  so  also  did  Sir  Alexander 
Milne.  But  my  hon.  Friend  says  that, 
at  all  events,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
members  of  the  Board  should  be  per- 
manent, and  not  shifting,  and  he  quoted 
words  of  mine  in  favour  of  continuity 
at  Whitehall.  Well,  I  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  endeavoured  to  establish  con- 
tinuity of  administration.  I  have  made 
the  Controller  a  permanent  officer,  and  I 
have  appointed  a  permanent  Naval  Seore- 
taiy.  With  respect  to  the  permanency 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Board,  I 
am  quite  aware  that  an  argument  might 
be  urged  in  its  favour ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  naval  service  might  say  that 
there  is  considerable  advantage  in  having 
a  flow  of  naval  officers  through  the 
Admiralty — officers  who  would  bring  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  the  fimest 
and  ihe  latest  knowledge  as  to  the  state 
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of  the  Fleet  and  aa  to  the  different 
requirements  and  feelings  of  the  service 
from  day  to  day.  You  thus  secure  the 
modem  as  well  as  the  older  opinion,  and 
that  both  as  regards  the  Navy  and  the 
dockyards,  and  that  I  consider  a  matter 
of  no  little  importance.  What  I  parti- 
cularly should  wish  to  realize  is  that 
naval  officers  should  be  instructed  in  the 
working  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
service,  and  that  they  should  be  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  they  have  to  perform 
administrative  duties  as  weU  as  to  com- 
mand ships.  In  foreign  countries,  the 
same  rule  is  observed.  In  France,  they 
pass  as  many  of  their  officers  through 
the  Admiral^  as  they  can.  I  have  a 
very  strong  feeling  upon  that  subject, 
because  I  have  seen  that,  whenever  there 
is  an  antagonistic  feeling  between  the 
civilian  and  the  naval  element  at  the 
Admiralty,  confusion  and  disadvantage 
to  the  coimtry  have  followed.  And  now 
with  r^^d  to  the  administrative  powers 
which  naval  men  possess,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  admirals  and  captains 
do  not  simply  command  ships,  but  have 
also  to  undertake  a  system  of  adminiBtra- 
tion  upon  a  great  scale.  A  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  the  Mediterranean  may  have 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  4,000  men 
under  his  command,  and  officers  are 
thrown  so  much  upon  their  own  resources 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  that,  in  addition 
to  an  mtimate  and  minute  acquaintance 
with  their  ships,  they  may  be  said  to 
receive  a  special  training  in  affaurs  of 
administration.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
asks  me  why  the  Controller  should  be 
permanent  and  the  Naval  Lords  not.  I 
answer  that  the  former  has  got  more 
difficult  and  complicated  matters  to  deal 
with  than  have  tne  Naval  Lords ;  and, 
therefore,  there  is  a  great  reason  for 
the  distinction.  The  permanent  staff 
are,  no  doubt,  invaluable,  and  I  do 
not  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  as- 
sistance they  render  to  the  Department ; 
but  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  a  dis- 
advanti^  that  an  officer  fresh  from 
service  &ould  take  office  at  the  Admi- 
ralty, I  look  upon  it  as  an  advantage. 
Wi^  reference  to  the  present  state  of 
affiairs  at  the  Admiralty,  the  new  system, 
as  &r  as  I  am  aware,  is  working  entirely 
eatiBfaotorily.  A  question  has  been  asked 
about  the  conduct  of  business  at  the 
Admiralty  during  the  absence  of  the 
First  Lord,  and  my  hon.  Friend  sug- 
gested the  appointment  of  a  deputy  First 
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Lord.  My  hon.  Friend  did  not,  how- 
ever, say  whether  the  deputy  First  Lord 
should  be  a  civilian  or  a  naval  officer.  It 
is  a  question  of  considerable  importance 
whether  such  an  officer  should  be  a 
civilian  or  a  sailor.  If  the  latter,  in  what 
position  would  he  stand  with  relation  to 
our  first  naval  adviser  ?  It  is  possible, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  our  constitutional 
arrangements,  that  the  First  Lord  may 
be  either  a  civilian  or  a  sailor ;  and  this 
being  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  next  in 
authority  should  be  a  naval  man.  If  the 
deputy  First  Lord  suggested  by  my  hon. 
Friend  were  a  sailor  of  high  rank,  the 
difficulty  I  have  alluded  to  presents  itiself ; 
if  he  is  of  lower  rank,  how  wiU  you  get 
officers  of  superior  rank  to  act  as  his  sub- 
ordinates ?  And  then  what  is  to  become 
of  the  question  of  money  in  case  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  First  Lord  r  My  hon.  Friend 
would  say  that  you  must  be  so  careful  in 
your  choice  as  to  be  able  to  place  full  con- 
fidence in  him.  Well,  if  he  were  a  per- 
manent officer  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  would  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter ;  and  if  he  were  not  a  permanent 
officer,  I  doubt  whether  Parliament 
would  confide  the  expenditure  to  any 
officer  who  was  not  responsible.  That 
is  a  great  difficulty  in  the  matter.  Par- 
liament insists  upon  keeping  so  strict  a 
financial  control,  that  the  Admiralty 
cannot  even  give  a  gratuity  above  a  cer- 
tain sum  wifiiout  first  referring  to  the 
Treasury.  I  come  now  to  the  question  of 
the  Controller,  and  here  let  me  say  that 
I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  what  fell  from 
my  hon.  Friend  with  reference  to  Cap- 
tain HaU.  The  suggestion  made  by  my 
hon.  Friend  was  one  of  those  sugges- 
tions which  unfortunately  are  not  only 
not  warranted,  but  are  calculated  to 
cause  considerable  pain.  In  respect  to 
Captain  Hall,  he  was  considered  to  pos- 
sess excellent  qualifications  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Superintendent 
and  afterwards  Controller ;  but  it  is  now 
alleged  that  he  had  been  removed  from 
his  office  in  consequence  of  the  building 
of  the  Oshome,  It  was  true  that  he  had 
left  his  post,  and  been  appointed  per- 
manent Secretary  to  the  Aomiralty ;  but 
there  was  no  connection  between  this 
change  and  the  building  of  the  Oshome. 
When  a  case  of  mismanagement  or  in- 
efficiency occurs,  we  continue  to  hear  of 
it  for  three  or  four  Sessions,  until  it  is 
thoroughly  worked  to  death.  The  very 
iteration  of  the  disasters  that  are  alluded 
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to  Session  after  Session,  really  seems  to 
show howfewcasesof  the  kind  occur.   My 
hon.  Friend  has  been  hammering  away  at 
the  Admiralty,  with  more  or  less  success, 
from  1865  to  1873,  and  a  few  cases  have 
seryed  himfrom  yeartoyear.  The  Megara 
will  last  for  three  or  four  Sessions,  and  the 
Osborne  has  already  lasted  two  Sessions ; 
but  I  would  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  whether 
as  a  rule — though  it  is  no  doubt  ques- 
tioned whether  work  is  performed  as 
economicedly  in   public    as  in  private 
dockyards — there  is  any  doubt  at  all 
as    to  the    quality?     It  is  not   right 
to  pick  out  an    isolated  case  of  bad 
workmanship,  and  instance  that  as  a 
specimen  of  the  work  performed  in  the 
Gfovemment  dockyards.    Do  the  private 
shipbuilders    of  this    country  manage 
their  affairs  so  well  as  to  timi  out  all 
their  work   perfect?    Is  there  a  ship- 
builder in  the  world  who  has  succeeded 
in  escaping  criticism  in  respect  to  some 
part  of  lus  work?    Indeed,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  few  charges  which 
are  brought  against  the  Department  is 
one  of  we  best  proofs  of  its  efficiency. 
My  hon.  Friend  has  made  a  great  and 
cardinal  mistake  in  supposing  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Controller  to  be  a  naval 
architect.    The  naval  architect  is  a  most 
important  officer  of  the  Admiralty,  but 
he  is  not  the  Controller ;  and  when  Sir 
Spencer  Bobinson  said  of  certain  mat- 
ters that  he  refeired  them  to  the  naval 
architects,  it  did  not  prove  that  he  was  a 
bad  Controller,  but  that  the  question 
was  not  within  the  particular  sphere  of 
his  duties.    The  duty  of  the  Controller 
is  not  to  make  calculations  about  the 
building  of  ships ;  that  is  a  matter  for 
the  naval  architect.    Nor  is  it  to  give 
directions  about  engines ;  that  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  engineer.    My  hon.  Friend 
only  did  jiistice  to  the  great  public  ser- 
vices of  oir  Spencer  Bobinson ;  but  his 
general  argument  was  that,  because  he 
was  not  a  naval  architect,  he  ought  not 
to  have  been  Controller.    That  was  a 
great   mistake.    That    he   was  a  moat 
efficient  Controller  is  recognized  by  the 
coimtry  at  large ;  but  I  understand  my 
hon.  Friend  to   argue    that  a  profes- 
sional naval  architect  ought  to  be  Con- 
troller.     [Mr.  Seely  dissented.]     My 
hon.  Friend  does  not    deny  that   the 
main  defect  he  foimd  in  the  Controller 
was  that  he  was  ignorant  of  naval  archi- 
tecture, and  that  he  was  not  a  professed 
naval  architect.    If  he  had  xonned  a 
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proper  conception  of  the  duties  of  the 
Controller  he  would  see  that  this  part  of 
his  case  was  not  well-founded.    It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Controller  to  look  at  the 
condition  of  the  Navy;  to  inform  him- 
self as  to  the  state  of  every  ship ;  to 
decide  whether   particular    ships  were 
worth  repair  or  not ;  to  advise  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  from  a  naval  point  of  view, 
and  to  state  whether  the  designs  of  the 
naval  architect  can  be   depended   on. 
The  naval  architect  brings  you  designs 
of  the  class  of  ships  you  require  to  be 
built;  but    the  Controller  advises  the 
Admiralty  as  to  the  various  qualities 
which  the  ships  ought  to  possess.    He 
is   expected  to  know  something  about 
every  point  of  a  ship — the  system  of 
masting,   of   rigging,  and    an    infinite 
number  of  details  which  only  a  sailor 
can  imderstand.    A  ship  might  be  sent 
to  sea  that  was  efficient  so  far  as  the 
naval  architect  was  concerned,  but  which, 
but  for  the  supervision  of  the  Controller, 
would  not  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  ser- 
vice.   The  case  of  the  Admiral  Superin- 
tendent of  Dockyards  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Controller.    My  hon.  Friend  asks 
what  man  of  sense  would  ever  wish  that 
the  post  of  a  Superintendent  of  Dock- 
yards should  be  held  by  a  naval  officer  ? 
I  will  tell  him :   Every  man  who  goes  to 
sea  in  the  ships  that  are  being  built  in  the 
dockyards.    My  hon.  Friend  has  quoted 
the  opinions  of  civilians  of  eminence  and 
of  men  of  science ;  but  the  opinion  of  the 
great  service  which  intrusts  its  lives  to 
Qiese  ships  ought  to  be  considered.    My 
hon.  Friend  spoke  favourably  personally 
of  Admiral  Stewart;  but  expressed  his 
doubts  whether  he  was  competent  to 
perform  the  duties  of  Controller.    What 
have  been  the  antecedents  of  Admiral 
Stewart  ?    He  has  been  fiag  captain  of 
the  North  American  station,  and  after- 
wards flag  captain  of  the  Mediterranean 
station,  and  as  such  had  under  his  eye 
a  vast  amount  of  business.    It  was  his 
duty  to  become  acquainted  with  every 
ship.    He  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the   correspondence    relating    to   most 
of  them.    That  was  his  first  training  as 
a  man  of  business,  and  as  sometmng 
more  than  a  mere  sailor.    He  was  then 
three  years  flag  captain  at  Devonport,  in 
which  capacity  he  saw  a  portion  of  the 
working  of  the  dockyard,  altiliough  he 
was  not  responsible  for  it.  Then  Captain 
Stewart  was  for  five  years  Superint^i- 
dent  of  Chatham  Dockyard,  where  he 
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Baperintended  the  building  of  modem 
ships  of  the  greatest  importance.  During 
that  period  he  became  fully  acquainted 
with  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  dockyard. 
He  was  afterwards  Admiral  Superin- 
tendent of  Bevonporty  and  subsequently 
of  Portsmouth,  Dockyard.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  present  Controller  of 
tne  Navy,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
Bhipbuilding  and  administration  of  dock- 
yams,  has  had  all  the  experience  neces- 
sary for  such  a  post.  He  has  not  only 
been  at  sea,  but  has  been  in  and  out 
of  every  shop  in  these  dockyards,  and 
seen  every  snip  that  was  in  course  of 
being  biult  there.  Admiral  Stewart 
knows  all  the  principal  emphyh  at  the 
dockyards,  and,  indeed,  I  know  of  no 
man  who  knows  them  so  well.  My  hon. 
Friend  points  to  things,  but  Admiral 
Stewart  knows  the  men,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  men  constitutes  one  of  the 
g^atest  difficulties  of  the  changes  which 
uie  hon.  Member  for  Lincoln  proposes.  I 
have  dwelt  upon  the  experience  of  Admiral 
Stewart,  because  the  post  of  Controller 
is  a  most  important  one,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  place  in  it  any  one  in  whom  the 
Admiralty  had  not  confidence.  Looking, 
however,  at  his  previous  experience  as  a 
manager  of  three  dockyards  and  as  ac- 
quainted with  every  detail  that  he  has 
had  to  superintend,  I  contend  that  we 
could  not  have  foimd  a  better  man  for 
the  post  of  Controller  than  Admiral 
Stewart.  I  admit,  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
Oentleman  the  Member  for  Hastings, 
that  shipbuilding  is  a  most  important 
portion  of  the  work  done  in  dockyards ; 
but  it  is  not  the  only  work  done  there. 
It  does  not  constitute  one-half  of  the 
work  done  in  the  dockyards  —  not, 
perhaps,  more  than  one-third.  There 
are  captains  coming  in  and  out,  ships 
being  put  in  commission  and  going  out 
to  sea,  and  the  Admiral  Supermtendent 
is  the  connecting  link  between  the  ser- 
vice afloat  and  ashore.  Much  of  the 
duty  which  the  Superintendent  of  a  dock- 
vard  has  to  discharge  could  be  ably  done 
by  a  civilian — ^possibly,  indeed,  better 
than  by  a  naval  officer ;  but  there  is  also 
a  great  deal  that  he  could  not  do  so  well. 
A  captain,  for  instance,  comes  in  and 
makes  a  demand  for  a  certain  number  of 
stores.  Or  perhaps  he  points  out  defects 
in  his  ship.  If  the  captain  were  over- 
ruled by  a  civilian,  and  went  to  sea,  and 
if  it  were  foimd  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
stores,  an  opinion  might  prevail  that  the 


naval  view  had  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered, and  the  captain  might  take  such 
measures  as  would  defeat  your  civilian 
Superintendent  and  cause  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  civilian  and  naval  element 
which  I  should'greatly  deprecate,  as  dis- 
advantageous to  the  service.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Hastings  still 
retains  the  opinion  that  the  Superin- 
tendents of  dockyards  ought  to  be 
civilians.  [Mr.  Bbassey  di^ented.]  I 
thought  he  said  that  naval  officers  were 
not  competent  to  perform  the  duties  of 
Dockyard  Superintendents.  But  whom 
would  he  select  to  fill  those  posts? 
He  said  he  would  not  take  dod^ard 
officers  who  have  risen  firom  the  ranks. 
But  most  of  our  ablest  dockyard  officers 
and  naval  architects  have  risen  from  the 
ranks.  What  better  class  of  men  could 
my  hon.  Friend  obtain  for  the  purpose, 
from  his  point  of  view  ?  Would  he  take 
a  shipbuilder  who  had  never  been  to  sea, 
and  who  would  have  to  deal  with  the  cap- 
tains, who  would  come  to  him  day  after 
day  to  consult  him  as  to  the  defects  which 
had  occurred  to  their  ships  ?  And,  in- 
deed, generally  speaking,  shipbuilders 
are  not  naval  architects.  It  is  not  every 
shipbuilder  who  can  himself  desim  a 
ship.  There  is  a  technical  side  to  a  dock- 
yara,  and  there  is  an  administrative  side ; 
and  it  would  be  an  error  to  say  that  the 
man  who  is  the  most  capable  to  build  a 
ship  is  therefore  the  best  administrator 
to  place  over  large  bodies  of  men.  I 
doiibt  whether  even  my  hon.  Friend 
would  say  he  would  take  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  dockyards  men  who  are 
without  experience  in  nautical  affairs. 
At  the  same  time,  I  admit  there  is  some 
force  in  the  objections  raised  to  the 
present  tenure  of  office.  It  may  be 
right  that  the  officers  should  retain  their 
posts  for  a  longer  period.  Indeed,  I 
nreely  admit  that  there  are  many  matters 
connected  with  the  suggestions  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hastings 
which  are  well  worthy  of  attention  ;  but 
they  do  not  go  to  the  point  of  the  Motion. 
I  have  dwelt  upon  tms  point  longer  than 
I  should  otherwise  have  done,  partly 
because  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Lincoln  (Mr.  Seely)  made  so  able  a  speech 
that  it  necessitated  a  full  reply.  In  con- 
clusion, I  wish  simply  to  msist  on  the 
point  which  I  have  already  put  before 
the  House  more  than  once.  It  is  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  interest  oxir 
naval  men,  as  far  as  possible,  in  our  ad*» 
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ministration,  rather  than  separate  them 
from  it  altogether.  Do  not  exclude  them 
entirely  from  the  administration.  Great 
^improvements  may  possibly  be  intro- 
duced into  the  dockyards;  and  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  everybody  con- 
nected with  the  Admiralty  is  perfectly 
alive  to  the  great  difficulties  we  have  to 
encounter  in  the  dockyards,  and  thatthey 
are  occupied  in  devising  remedies  for 
existing  evils.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Eesolution  of 
my  hon.  Friend  would  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  question. 

Mb.  SEELY,  in  replying,  said:  In 
answer  to  my  hon.  Friend  l£e  Member 
for  Northumberland  (Mr.  Liddell),  who 
said  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  are  not  selected  for  political 
considerations,  and  who  gave  as  an 
instance  the  appointment  of  Admiral 
Milne,  I  would  only  say,  that  the  fact 
remains  unquestionable  ^at  the  average 
tenure  of  a  Lordship  of  the  Admiralty 
during  the  last  30  or  40  years  has  been 
about  three  years.  With  regard  to  the 
Board  being  now  a  Council,  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  Council,  but  only  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  present  Board,  or 
Council — call  it  what  you  will — is  ap- 
pointed ;  composed  as  it  is  of  men  with- 
out anv  special  fitness  for  their  office, 
and  who  are  frequently  changed — for 
these  facts  are  undeniable.  As  to  the 
argument  of  the  First  Lord,  that  because 
naval  officers  have  to  sail  their  ships  and 
fight  them,  they  must  necessarily  build 
them,  I  would  only  observe  that  the 
Cunaxd  and  other  great  steamship  com- 
panies manage  to  get  their  magnificent 
fleets  of  ships  built  in  yards  which  have 
no  naval  officers  as  their  managers. 
With  regard  to  naval  officers  generally, 
I  must  say  I  have  a  very  hi^  opinion 
of  them.  I  admit  their  bravery,  frank- 
ness, manliness,  and  other  good  qualities ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think 
their  education  is  at  all  likely  to  fit  them 
to  manage  and  superintend  large  bodies 
of  intelligent  artizans.  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  other  particular  point 
to  which  I  need  advert. 

Mb.  BATES  said,  he  knew  the  owners 
of  the  Cunard  line  and  all  the  private 
shipowners  in  Liverpool  sent  their  ves- 
sels to  be  fitted  out  and  rigged  in  yards 
which  were  superintended  by  sailors  who 
did  all  that  was  required  without  re- 
ference to  the  owner  or  any  other  party. 
He  must,  therefore,  endorse  ^e  state- 

Jfr.  Go$ehen 


ment  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
that  sailors,  and  sailors  alone,  ought  to 
superintend  the  fitting  out  and  rigging 
of  the  ships    belonging  to  the  iE^yid 

Navy. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 
Original  Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  13;  Noes 
114:  Majority  101. 


RECORD  OF  TITLE  (IRELAND)  ACT  (1865) 

ATVTRNDMENT  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIBST   BEADING. 

Sir  EGBERT  TOERENS,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  *'  The  Record  of  Title 
rireland)  Act,  1865,"  quoted  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Lreland,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland,  and  Lord  Cairns  in 
support  of  the  desirability  of  introducing 
registration  in  Ireland,  which  was  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  completeness  of  its 
Ordnance  survey  and  its  subdivision  into 
townlands.  But  above  all  by  operation 
of  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  which 
placed  titles  to  all  intents  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  dealt  with  under  the  sys- 
tem of  regisb*ation  of  titles  in  the  same 
position  as  newly-issued  Crown  Ghrants  in 
the  Colonies.  The  system  of  registering 
titles  that  had  been  adopted  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies  had  proved  very  bene- 
ficial— and  many  attempts  had  been 
made  for  adopting  it  in  England.  These, 
however,  from  various  causes,  had  proved 
imsuccessM ;  but  he  thought  the  time 
was  now  come  when  it  had  become  neces- 
sary to  introduce  land  registration  at 
least  in  Ireland,  where  the  Land  Act 
had  introduced  such  a  variety  of  com- 
plications. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present. 

•  After  a  few  words  firom  Sir  Francts 

QOLDSMID, 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  provisionB  of 
"The  Record  of  Title  (Ireland)  Act,  1865," 
ordered  to  be  broujg^ht  in  by  Sir  Rorbbt  To&rbns, 
Sir  GoLMAK  O'LooHLBN,  Mr.  Pnc,  and  Mr. 
Matthews. 

^iHilpretentedt  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  79.] 
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PUBLIC  WORSHIP  FACILITIES  BILL. 

{Mr,  Saltf  Mr,  Cowper- Temple,  Sir  Smith  Child, 

Mr,  Akn>yd,  Mr,  Dinudale,) 

[bill  27.]      SEOOIO)  BBADINa. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  salt,  in  moving  that  the  Bill  be 
now  read  a  second  time,  said,  it  was 
similar  to  the  one  on  the  same  subject 
that  had  been  before  the  House  last  year. 
He  stated  that  its  object,  as  its  title  in- 
dicated, was  to  afford  facilities  for  public 
worship,  and  that  it  consisted  of  three 
parts.  The  first  proposed  to  provide 
services  where  the  incumbent  was  willing 
that  they  should  be  held,  and  to  protect 
the  person  so  placed  in  the  parish  from 
arbitrary  interference  by  any  succeeding 
incumbent.  The  next  part  of  the  mea- 
sure provided  that  where  the  incumbent 
objected  to  the  plan  it  should  be  possible 
to  introduce  a  minister  on  an  application 
from  a  certain  number  of  parishioners ; 
and  there  were  provisions  to  protect  the 
minister  from  undue  interference.  The 
third  part  of  the  Bill  contained  provi- 
sions for  giving  facilities  for  public 
worship  in  chapels  attached  to  private 
houses.  He  would  leave  these  points  to 
be  discussed  in  Committee ;  but  he 
might  state  that  the  objection  raised  last 
year  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge 
(Mr.  Beresford  Hope),  that  the  measure 
would  interfere  with  the  parochial  sys- 
tem, had  not  been  strengthened  by  the 
information  he  had  been  able  to  gather 
in  the  interval.  There  were  cases  in 
which  men  having  charge  of  large  popu- 
lations refused  to  have  any  external  aid 
in  their  parishes,  and  in  such  cases  he 
thought  a  remedy  ought  to  be  provided. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  BERESFOED  HOPE  said,  that 
last  year  he  took  a  division  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  but  was 
willing  now  to  let  it  be  read  a  second 
time,  and  afterwards  to  move  its  being 
referred  to  a  Select  Conmiittee.  He 
took  this  course  because  he  freely  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Bill  was  an  im- 
provement upon  that  of  last  year,  for  it 
gave  the  incumbent  the  nomination  of 
two  out  of  the  five  Commissioners  who 
were  to  judge  each  case^and  it  also 
oontained  a  faint  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  he  contended,  that  the 
incumbent  would  have  the  option  of 
providing   the    additional    facilities  of 


worship  before  he  was  subjected  to  the 
penal  intrusion  of  another  clergyman; 
still,  he  did  not  think  it  a  safe  measure 
as  it  stood.  The  main  danger  of  the 
Bill  was  that  which  arose  from  divisions 
of  opinion  amongst  parties  in  the  Church. 
He  did  not  thmk  the  Bill  provided  a 
sufficient  safeguard  against  any  set  of 
men  in  the  Church  trying,  not  so  much 
to  take  hold  of  the  waste  places  in  the 
land,  where  the  worship  of  God  was  prac- 
tically unknown,  as  to  invade  the  terri- 
tory of  an  active  clergyman,  whose  forms 
of  .worship  might  be  suited  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  parishioners,  while  these 
were  not  to  the  taste  of  the  propagandist 
organization,  in  whose  hands  every 
parish  might  become  the  battle-field  of 
polemic  strifes.  The  true  method,  in  his 
opinion,  to  avoid  this  danger  would  be 
to  make  the  measure  one  which  would 
deal  with  the  quantity  and  not  the 
quality  of  the  worship  to  be  supplied. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Bill  ought  to  con- 
tain a  provision  by  which  a  clergyman 
should  have  ample  time  to  provide  such 
special  and  additional  means  of  grace  as 
the  parishioners  might  desire — supposing 
the  demand  to  be  judged  reasonable — in 
his  own  way  and  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, before  any  stranger  was  infanided 
into  his  parish.  Such  a  limitation  would 
restrict  the  Bill  to  cases  of  proved  in- 
capacity or  neglect,  and  tend  to  eliminate 
the  competition  of  rival  forms  of  worship. 
There  was,  however,  one  clause  of  the 
Bill  which  stood  by  itself,  and  to  which 
he  had  a  special  objection — namely,  the 
5th — which  allowed  free-trade  in  private 
chapels  in  country  houses.  This  would, 
he  conceived,  be  making  a  very  invidious 
distinction  between  the  religion  of  the 
rich  and  that  of  the  poor. 

Mb.  monk  stated,  that  he  enter- 
tained the  same  strong  objections  to  the 
Bill  which  he  had  expressed  last  year. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed, 

Mb.  BERESFOED  HOPE  moved  that 
the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Mb.  PERCY  WTNDHAM  seconded 
the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee." — {Mr.  Beresford  Sope,) 
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After  short  debate, 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  9;   Noes 
40:  Majority  31. 

Bill  committed  to  a  Oommittee  of  the 
whole  House  for  IHday. 


LAND  SETTLEMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Bill  to 
simplify  the  Title  to  Land  by  a  modification  of 
the  Law  and  Practice  of  Land  Settlement, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wben  Hosktits 
and  Mr.  M'Laoam. 

Billj9r«mi^,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  80.] 


DBAINAOE  AND  mPBOYEMSNT  OF  LANDS 
(IRELAND)  PB0VI8I0NAL  OBDEES  (NO.  2) 
BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Glad- 
stone, Bill  to  confirm  a  Provisional  Order  imder 
"The  Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands 
(Ireland)  Act,  1863,"  and  the  Acts  amending  the 
same,  relating  to  Lough  Oughter  and  Kiver 
Erne  Drainage  District,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Baxter. 

BUlpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  82.] 


TTTHB  OOMlfUTATION   ACTIS   AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Arthitr  P.  Vitian,  BiU 
for  amending  the  Tithe  Commutation  Acts  with 
respect  to  Hop  Grounds  and  Market  Gardens, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Arthur  P. 
Vivian,  Mr.  Bovverie,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
and  Mr.  Maoniac. 

BiJl presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  81 .] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  One  adock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Wednesday,  2eth  February,  1873. 

MINUTES.]  — PuBUO  Bills— Ordered—Firet 
Reading  —  Labourers*   Cottages    (Scotland^  ♦ 
[83];   Local  Government  Districts  (Consoli- 
dated Rate)  ♦  [841. 
fcond  Beading-^ Poor   Law    (Scotland)    [4], 


Second 

put  of. 
Third  Meadinff — Bastardy  Laws  Amendment* 

[751;  Victoria  Embankment  (SomersetHoTue)* 
41  J,  and  pasted. 


The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 


POOR  LAW  (SCOTLAND)  BILL— [Bill  4.] 

{Mr,  CraufUrd,  Sir  David  Wedderbum, 
Mr.  Miller,) 

SECOND  BEADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.    CRAUEUED:    I  rise,   Sir,  to 
move  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time.     It  was  not  my  intention  to  have 
troubled  the  House  with  any  observa- 
tions on  the  present  occasion  for  these 
reasons: — ^The  Bill  was  introduced  by 
me  last  year,  and  the  House  was  then 
kind  enough  to  listen  to  extended  obser- 
vations of  mine  in  reference  to  it.    It 
has  been  before  the  country  since  the 
monthof  Februaiy  last  year,  and  has  been 
fully  examined  and  discussed ;  and,  tmder 
these  circumstanceSjI  shouldhave  thought 
it  my  duty  to  have  asked  simply  mat 
the  Bill  fiJiould  be  read  a  second  time, 
and  not  have  troubled  the  House  with 
any  remarks  in  reference  to  it.     But, 
Sir,  a  most  extraordinary  change  has 
taken  place,  and  I  think  I  have  a  right 
to  complain  of  the  way  in  which  I  have 
been  dealt  with  in  respect  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure.    It  is,  as  I  shall 
show,  in  every  main  and  important  fea- 
ture foimded  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  Select  Oommittee  on  Scotch  Poor 
Law,  which  sat  upstairs  for  three  Ses- 
sions, many  of  which  recommendations 
were  carried  tmanimously,   and  others 
by  considerable  majorities.     My  hon. 
fViend  the  Member  for  North  Lanark- 
shire (Sir   Edward    Colebrooke),    who 
appears  now  to  oppose  the  Bill,  was  a 
Member  of  that  Committee,  and  favoured 
me  last  year  with  his  support  by  giving 
me  his  name  on  the  ba^  of  the  Bill. 
Although  he  differed  from  some  of  its 
details,  he  was  then  willing  that  the 
second  reading  should  pass  unopposed. 
Well,  the  Bill  in  the  main  is  the  samo 
as  the  last  edition  of  the  Bill  published 
last  year;   but,  in  consequence  of  his 
objection  to  some  of  the  details,  I  did 
not  think  it  right  to  ask  my  hon.  Friend 
to  give  me  his  name  on  the  present  Bill, 
but  have  left  him  at  perfect  liberty  to 
take    whatever  course   he   may  think 
proper.    I  think,  however,  it  would  have 
oeen  only  fair  if  I  had  had  longer  notice 
of  the  opposition  which  is  now  intended. 
Petitions  nave  just  been  presented  and 
read  to  the  House,  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served— and  the  observation  may  be  a 
strong  one  in  the  minds  of  some  hon. 
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Members — that  whereas  all  the  Petitions 
presented  have  been  against  the  Bill, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  Petition  laid 
on  the  Table  of  the  House  in  fiaTour  of 
it.  ['*  Hear,  hear ! "]  My  hon.  Friend 
near  me  (Mr.  M'Laren)  says  ''hear, 
hear !  "  No  doubt  the  opponents  of  the 
Bill  hieiye  worked  strenuously  against  it, 
and  it  was  natural  and  right  mat  they 
should  do  so ;  but  it  wotdd  have  been 
only  reasonable  and  fair  on  their  part 
to  We  given  me  more  lengthened  notice 
that  sudi  opposition  woiud  be  offered, 
so  that  the  opinion  of  the  country  might 
hare  been  really  evoked,  and  that  it 
might  be  shown  whether  the  two  or 
three  Petitions  presented  really  and  truly 
expressed  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  generally.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  Bill  passed  the  second  reading  last 
year  witnout  opposition,  and  that  the 
present  is  the  same  Bill.  The  whole 
question  at  issue  between  us  is  not  a 
question  for  the  second  reading  stage. 
The  principle  is  admitted  that  reform  is 
necessary  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  for  &e  relief  of  the  poor  in  Scotland, 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
country  would  have  expected,  as  I  did, 
that  there  would  be  no  opposition  to  the 
second  reading  of  a  Bill  with  the  main 
and  larger  proportion  of  the  provisions 
of  which  the  country  generally  are,  I 
believe,  content.  Well,  Sir,  the  Notice 
to  move  the  rejection  of  the  BiU  was 
only  entered  on  the  Yotes  on  Monday 
night  last ;  the  Bill  was  in  the  hands  of 
Members  on  the  Tuesday  of  last  week ; 
and  I  was  therefore  entitled  to  expect 
longer  notice  of  opposition  than  I  have 
received.  I  am  taken  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  I  trust  the  House  will  g^ve  me  the 
benefit  of  that  consideration,  and  not 
assume  from  the  opposition  to  the  Bill 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  are  not  in  its  favour.  I  may, 
indeed,  refer  as  to  the  feeling  of  the 
country  to  the  Petitions  presented  last 
year.  The  Bill,  as  it  was  introduced  in 
its  original  shape,  was  objected  to  in 
several  of  its  details,  ana  the  House 
will  recollect  that  I  adopted  many  of  the 
suggestions  made  for  amending  the  Bill ; 
that  we  went  into  Committee  pro  formd 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  reprinted ; 
and  that  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
Bill  I  practically  removed  the  objections 
which  nad  been  made  to  it,  and  adopted 
the  suggestions  made  for  its  amendment. 
I  ^all  now  state  the  number  of  the 


Petitions  presented  last  year.  So  far  as 
I  can  gather  from  the  records  of  the 
House,  there  were  altogether  184  Peti- 
tions presented ;  of  these  60  were  against 
the  Bill;  110  prayed  for  alteration; 
1  prayed  for  remitting  it  to  a  Select 
Committee;  and  13  were  absolutely  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  as  presented.  Amongst 
the  13  were  Petitions  from  Aberdeen, 
Ayr,  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Town  Councils  of  Glas- 
gow and  Stirling.  When  I  look  at  the 
principal  towns  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, i  find  from  the  former  3  Petitions 
against,  5  for  alteration,  and  1  in  favour; 
£rom  the  latter,  7  against,  13  for  altera- 
tion, and  2  in  favour ;  while  from  Aber- 
deen, there  was  1  against,  2  for  altera- 
tion, and  1  in  favour.  Now,  I  am  entitled 
to  claim,  as  in  favour  of  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Bill,  any  Petition  that 
is  not  directed  against  the  second  read- 
ing, and  therefore  positively  against  the 
Bm;  so  that,  virtually,  out  of  the  184 
Petitions  presented  last  year,  124  were 
in  favour  of  going  into  Committee. 
Many  of  these  were  presented  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Bill  in  its  original  shape, 
and  the  alterations  prayed  for  were,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  assented  to  by  me, 
and  introduced  into  the  second  edition 
of  the  Bill  last  year.  Therefore,  so  far 
as  the  opinion  of  the  country  is  con  • 
cemed,  I^  am  entitled  to  claim  it  as  in 
favour  of  going  into  Committee ;  but  I 
have  a  stronger  daim  still  for  asking  the 
House  to  pass  the  second  reading,  and 
it  is  that  tne  Bill  is  the  Bill  of  a  Select 
Committee.  Its  first  provision,  which  is 
the  main,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  vital 
provision  of  the  measure,  was  adopted 
upstairs  without  a  dissentient  voice,  and 
was  absolutely  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  in  these  words — 
''  In  all  towns  consisting  of  more  than 
one  parish,  the  parishes  to  be  combined." 
I  know  that  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Lanarkshire  will  say  that 
he  never  understood  that  recommenda- 
tion in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  trans- 
lated it  in  the  clause  in  my  Bill.  Well, 
but  that  I  submit  is  a  matter  not  for  the 
second  reading  but  for  Committee.  If 
my  hon.  Friend  turns  to  the  Beport  of 
the  Select  Committee,  he  will  see  that 
after  discussing  the  question  whether 
any  change  should  be  made  in  the  Law 
of  Settlement,  the  recommendation  I 
have  quoted  was  unanimously  adopted 
with  a  view  to  remedy  one  of  the  greatest 
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evils  in  the  existing  law.  In  page  8  of 
the  Eeport,  he  will  find  these  words — 

"  To  obviate  these  evils,  it  has  been  sus^gested, 
in  the  first  place,  that  no  person  should  lose  a 
residential  settlement  once  acqiiired  in  any  parish 
or  combination,  until  he  shall  have  been  absent 
for  a  period  sufficient,  at  any  rate,  to  enable  him 
to  acquire  a  fresh  settlement;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  in  all  towns  consisting  of  more  than 
one  parish,  the  whole  of  those  parishes  shall  be 
formed  into  one  combination/' 

My  hon.  Friend,  if  I  may  judge  from 
conversations  I  have  had  with  him,  seems 
to  read  that  as  meaning  that  they  shall 
be  combined  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
settlement,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of 
imiform  rating  and  of  management ; 
but  my  hon.  Friend  will  see  that  that  is 
not  so,  for  if  he  refers  to  the  next  para- 
graph in  the  Beport,  he  will  find  these 
words — 

"  Whether  any  further  extension  of  the  area 
of  chargeability  and  management  would  lead  to 
satisfactory  results,  is  a  question  as  to  which 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion/' 

Now,  the  word  *'  further  "  clearly  points 
to  the  fact  that  some  extension  of  the 
area  of  chargeability  and  management 
— namely,  in  respect  of  towns  having 
more  parishes  than  one,  had  been  agreed 
to  ;  the  ** difference  of  opinion"  referring 
to  the  desirability  of  combining  parishes 
in  counties.  Under  the  head  **  combi- 
nation," the  House  will  find  this  imani- 
mous  recommendation  —  ''  that  in  all 
towns  consisting  of  more  than  one  parish, 
the  parishes  shall  be  combined."  The 
5th  clause  is  based  upon  that  recommen- 
dation. In  the  first  edition  of  the  Bill, 
I  assumed  that  by  those  words  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  town  was  meant,  and 
I  framed  the  clause  so  as  to  include  not 
only  Parliamentary  burghs,  but  any- 
thing that  could  be  considered  a  town  or 
burgh,  having  more  parishes  than  one. 
That  was  strongly  objected  to  as  going 
beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case.  1 
yielded,  and  in  re-editing  the  Bill,  struck 
out  all  but  Parliamentary  towns.  What 
more  Kmited  interpretation  can  possibly 
be  put  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  I  will  leave  it  to  my  hon. 
Friend  to  explain,  because  it  passes  my 
comprehension.  But,  again,  the  clause 
as  it  now  stands  in  the  Bill  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  original  combi- 
nation clause  as  it  stood  in  the  Poor 
Law  Bill  of  1845,  when  first  introduced 
by  the  then  Lord  Advocate,  now  Lord 
GolonsiEty.  I  would,  however,  rather 
stand  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  the  Select  Committee,  and 
I  hardly  think  the  House  will  reject  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  because  it 
may  be  urged  that,  in  the  wording  of  the 
clause,  I  have  not  hit  what  the  Com- 
mittee meant.  I  hold  that  I  have  done 
so;  but,  whether  I  have  or  not,  is  a 
question  to  be  discussed,  not  now,  but 
in  Committee  on  the  Bill.  I  do  not  wish 
to  weary  the  House  with  details,  but 
will  state  broadly  that  the  main  and  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  Bill  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  up- 
stairs. I  have  introduced  some  clauses, 
which  they  did  not  deal  with,  but  which 
are  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
main  provisions,  and  to  put  them  in  a 
workable  shape.  There  are  others  which 
effect  a  slight  modification  of  the  pre- 
sent law,  or  adopt  one  or  two  clauses  of 
the  English  Poor  Law  Act,  as,  for  in- 
stance, those  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  blind,  and  so  on.  But  on  two  points 
the  Bill  differs  from  the  Beport.  The 
first  has  reference  to  the  appeal  to  the 
Sheriff  in  case  of  a  pauper  bems^  refused 
relief.  There  was  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the  Com- 
mittee. I  was  in  favour  of  doinff  away 
with  the  legal  right  to  demand  relief — a 
right  which  does  not  exist  in  England  or 
Lreland.  The  Committee,  after  much 
discussion,  adopted  that  view,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sheriff  be  abolished,  and  that  with  the 
Board  of  Supervision  alone  should  in 
future  rest  the  decision,  not  only  as  to 
the  amount  of  relief,  as  heretofore,  but 
also  as  to  the  right  to  relief.  That  re- 
commendation was  clogged  with  a  pro- 
vision which  I  foimd  it  impossible  to 
translate  into  legal  language  without 
bringing  about  the  very  evil  we  desired 
to  avoid.  That  condition  was  that  the 
Lispector  should  be  liable  for  aU  the 
consequences  of  his  refusing  relief  to  the 
pauper;  but  I  found  it  impossible  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  impose  so  fearful  a 
responsibility  on  the  Lispector.  It  would 
be  a  rod  held  in  Urrorem  over  him,  which 
would  induce  him  to  give  the  relief 
rather  than  take  the  responsibility  of 
refusing.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
adopted  the  suggestion  which  was 
strongly  urged  upon  the  Committee  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision— ^namely,  to  fence  the  Sheriff's 
iurisdiction  with  safefi:uards  against  its 
being  used  improperly.  It  is  the  rule 
of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  whenever 
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an  Inspector  refuses  a  pauper  relief,  to 
require  that  the  Inspector  should  give  to 
the  pauper  a  certificate  of  the  grounds  on 
which  relief  is  refused.    That  is  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  safeguard — as  being 
a  means  of  informing  the  Sheriff  that 
there  were  good  grounds  for  refusing  the 
relief.    But  inasmuch  as  the  present  law 
imposes  a  statutory  duty  upon  the  Sheriff 
to  hear  all  paupers  who  come  before 
him,  without  the  power  of  compelling 
them  to  produce  their  certificates,  the 
regulation  has  been  more  or  less  a  dead 
letter;  because,  if  the  certificate  state 
sufficient  reason  for  refusing  the  relief, 
the  pauper  puts  it  behind  the  fire,  and 
never  produces  it  before  the  Sheriff  at 
all.    I  have  therefore  adopted  a  sugges- 
tion in  which  many  of  the  Committee 
were  inclined  to  agree,  and  have  made 
it  a  statutory  obligation  that  if  an .  In- 
spector refuses  relief,  he  shall  grant  to 
the   pauper    a   certificate    stating    the 
grounds  of  his  refusal,  and  send  a  copy 
to  the  Sheriff  CTerk,  and  that  the  Sheriff 
shall  not  hear  the  pauper  unless  he  pro- 
duces that  certificate.    That  provision 
was  in  the  Bill  last  year,  and  I  think  is 
not  a  departure  from  the  Report  to  which 
any  member  of  the  Committee  can  well 
object.     The  Bill  now  before  the  House 
is  practically  that  of  last  year,  with  cer- 
tain amendments,  which  I  will  expledn. 
There  are  some  clauses  respecting  the 
audit  which  are  necessary  to  enforce  the 
decision  of  the  auditor.     The  officials  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  here  pointed  out  to 
me  that  the  clauses  as  originally  drawn 
would  not  give  auditors  the  power  of 
carrying  out  their  decisions,  as  is  pro- 
vided in  England.     I  felt  the  force  of 
that,  and  therefore  prepared  Clauses  43 
and  44 ;  but  these  are  auxiliary  to  the 
question  of  the  audit,  and  do  not  alter 
the  intention  of  the  Committee.     There 
is  also  a  clause  respecting  the  settlement 
of  inter-parochial    accounts,   a  matter 
which  did  not  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee. I  have  inserted  it  in  consequenee 
of  the  many  recent  cases  of  peculations 
by  Inspectors,  owing  to  the  loose  way  in 
which  these  accoimts  are  now  settled. 
The  clause  to  which  I  refer  is  Clause  40, 
by    which    I   propose   to    establish    a 
clearing-house  department  in  the  Board 
of  Supervision,  through  which  all  pecu- 
niaiy  claims  between  parishes  may  be 
balfloiced  and  cleared.    That  clause  is  in 
no  way  contrary  to  any  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee,   but  is 


something  in  addition  to  them.     I  now 
come  to  an  important  alteration  which  I 
have  ventured  to  make  as  to  the  consti- 
tution of  parochial  boards,  which  is  the 
second  and  main  point  in  which  the  Bill 
differs  from   the  Eeport.    I   am   told 
that  Clause  8,  as  it  now  stands,  and  the 
subsequent    clause    providing   for    the 
mode  of  election,  are  so  objectionable 
and  offensive  as  to  induce  my  hon.  Friend 
to  propose  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  of 
which  he   otherwise    approves.     Now, 
first  let  me  inform  the  House  what  the 
present  law  on  the  matter  is ;  for  the 
information  is,   I  find,   necessary,   not 
only  for  Englidi  Members,  but  even  for 
some  of  my  Scotch  friends.    Let  us  take 
rural  parii^es  first,  and  I  will  refer  my 
hon.  Friend  to  the  22nd  and  23rd  sec- 
tions of  the  Act  of  1845.    The  boards  in 
rural  parishes — ^that  is,  in  parishes  which 
are  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  a  town — 
consist  of  all  owners  of  land  or  heritages 
of  the  value  of  £20  and  upwards,  of  the 
provost  and  baillies  of  any  Boyal  burgh, 
of  the  kirk-session  if  that  body  does  not 
consist  of  more  than  six,  or  of  six  mem- 
bers nominated  by  itself  if  it  consists 
of  a  larger  number,  and  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  elected  members  as  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Board  of  Supervision.  The  elected 
members  are  elected  by  all  ratepayers 
of  any  amoimt  whatever  not  being  the 
owners  of  land  or  heritages  of  the  value 
of   £20  and  upwards,   and  not  bein^ 
the  provost  or  baillies  of  any  Eoy^ 
burgh,  or  membeirs  of  the  kirk-session, 
and,  as  such,  members  of  the  parochial 
board.    There  is  no  qualification  what- 
ever required  for  the  elected  members 
except  that  they  shall  be  assessed  to  the 
rates  of  the  parish,  and  shall  have  paid 
them.    The  number  of  elected  members 
varies  in  different  parishes,  for  there  is 
no  limit  fixed.     In  burghal  parishes — 
parishes  entirely  within  a  town — and  in 
all  combinations  of  parishes,  the  board 
consists  of   elected   members — ^namely, 
such  number  of  '^managers,"  as  they 
are  called,  not  being  more  tiian  30,  as 
the  Board  of  Supervision  may  fix  from 
time  to  time.    The  qualification  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Supervision, 
provided  it  shall  not  be  higher  than  £50 
ownership  or  occupancy.    In  addition  to 
these  managers,  four  persons  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh, 
and  the  kirk-session  may  nominate  not 
more   than   four  persons.    The  whole 
body  of  ratepayers  elect  the  managers — 
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and  there  is  a  proyisioii  that  owners  and 
oocupiers  under  £20  shall  have  one  vote ; 
between  £20  and  £40,  two  votes;  be- 
tween £40  and  £60,  three  votes;  be- 
tween £60  and  £100,  four  votes ;  between 
£100  and  £500,  five  votes;  and  above 
that,  six  votes.  These  votes  are  allowed 
whether  in  right  of  occupancy  or  owner- 
ship, and  if  a  man  occupies  for  two  votes 
and  owns  for  three,  he  has  five  votes. 
Votes  for  ownership  and  for  occupancy 
may  thus  accumulate ;  no  elector,  how- 
ever, possessing  more  than  six.  There 
is  a  similar  provision  as  to  the  votes  of 
the  constituent  in  rural  parishes.  Thus, 
there  is  a  different  constituency  as  to 
voting  power  from  the  ordinary  system, 
where  every  ratepayer  has  one  vote.  I 
have  found  that  this  state  of  things  is 
not  very  generally  known.  Now,  the 
Committee  strongly  felt  that  the  present 
qualification  of  £20  for  a  seat  at  the 
board  in  rural  parishes  was  far  too  low ; 
boards  in  many  of  those  parishes  con- 
sisting of  a  large  number  of  members  so 
closely  aUied  to  the  pauper  class  that 
very  often  they  use  their  position  to 
place  their  relatives  on  the  poor  roll.  In 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  Oommittee, 
and  in  the  Beports  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision, there  are  flagrant  instances  of 
this.  The  Committee  therefore  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  some  change. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision suggested  the  raising  of  the  quali- 
fication of  ownership  in  rural  panshes 
from  the  present  minimum  of  £20  to  a 
minimum  varying  from  £100  to  £500, 
to  be  fixed  by  that  board  in  each  parish 
according  to  the  number  of  owners  of 
such  values  respectively.  £100  may  ap- 
pear a  large  minimum,  but  there  is  a 
table  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Beport  of 
the  Committee  which  shows  tnat  in 
many  parishes  a  qualification  even  of 
£500  would  afford  a  larse  board.  The 
Committee,  however,  dedined  to  pledge 
themselves  to  any  particular  sum,  and 
simply  recommended  that  the  qualifica- 
tion should  be  raised ;  that  occupiers  of 
land  and  heritages  should  also  be  mem- 
bers without  election,  their  qualification 
being  fixed  at  not  less  than  that  fixed  for 
owners;  and  that  all  ratepayers,  not 
members  of  the  board  in  right  of  owner 
ship  or  occupancy,  should  ioim  the  con- 
stituency for  the  election  of  the  elected 
members ;  that  the  nomination  of  mem- 
bers by  magistrates  and  kirk-sessions 
should  be  abolished;  that  the  minister 
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of  the  parish  should  be  no  longer  ex 
officio  member  of  the  board ;  and  that 
&e  members  elected  should  remain  three 
years  in  offi.ce,  one-third  going  out  each 
^ear.  At  present  the  elected  members 
in  the  ruial,  and  I  think  also  in  the 
burghal  parishes  are  elected  annually. 
Following  that  recommendation,  I  at 
first  proposed  £100  as  the  qualification 
for  owners,  and  £300  for  occupiers,  such 
persons  being  ex  officio  members.  That 
was  loudly  decried,  and  surprise  was  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  my  Badical  friends 
that  I  should  become  such  a  Tory  in  my 
old  age  as  to  raise  the  qualification.  My 
object,  however,  being  to  secure  a  body, 
which  miKht  be  trusted  to  hold  the  ba- 
lance^fairly  between  paupers  and  rate- 
payers, that  ciy  did  not  make  much  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  But  so  many  re- 
presentations were  made  to  me,  that  I 
reduced  the  qualification  in  the  second 
print  of  the  Bill  last  Session  to  £50  for 
owners  and  £100  for  occupiers.  On 
further  consideration,  however,  I  felt 
that  no  definite  principle  could  be  found 
in  any  particular  sum,  and  that  £50  in 
some  parishes  would  give  a  too  nume- 
rous board,  while  in  others  it  would 
probably  give  only  just  enough.  More- 
over, circumstances  have  chuiged  since 
the  Committee  reported,  when  the  pro- 
posal for  a  purely  elective  board  bom  in 
rural  and  burghal  parishes  was  nega- 
tived by  1 1  to  4.  The  House  has  since 
committed  the  management  of  one  of  the 
most  important  local  interests  to  school 
boards,  the  members  of  which  have  no 
qualification  except  that  they  are  se- 
lected by  ratepayers  who  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  education.  Yote  by  Ballot 
has  also  been  adopted  in  Parliamentary, 
municipal,  and  school  board  elections. 
Under  these  altered  circumstcmces,  I 
suggest  that  a  similar  provision  should 
be  applied  to  the  only  governing  local 
body  which  remains  constituted  on  a 
totally  different  system  to  that  of  any 
other  in  the  countiy.  I  propose  it,  how- 
ever, only  as  my  individual  suggestion, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  fuUy  duoussed, 
and  it  is  the  only  clause  opposed  to  the 
decision  of  the  Conmiittee  in  a  Bill  much 
of  which  my  hon.  Friend  will,  I  believe, 
entirely  approve.  I  am  told  election  by 
Ballot  will  entail  considerable  expense. 
That  may  be  a  reason  for  refusmg  to 
adopt  it,  thouffh  I  presume  the  same 
objection  would  apply  to  the  Ballot  at 
school   board   elections.     The   present 
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mode  of  election  is  inconyenient,  and 
often  veiy  expensiye.  Suppose  an  elec- 
tion in  tike  barony  parisn,  Glasgow,  or 
the  city  parish,  Eidiuburgh.  Notice  is 
giyen  of  the  day  when  the  electors  are 
to  assemble ;  if  not  more  than  100  at- 
tend, the  yote  is  taken  then  and  there  by 
show  of  hands  or  any  other  way  the  In- 
spector thinks  proper ;  but  if  there  are 
101 — any  number  oyer  100 — the  meet- 
ing is  dispersed,  and  clerks  are  sent  out 
with  yoting  papers  to  eyery  ratepayer  at 
a  grieyous  eicpense.  ^Hiis  was  not 
brought  prominently  under  my  notice 
till  cSter  the  Oommittee  had  reported, 
and  my  Bill  had  been  introduced  last 
year,  when,  finding  all  representations 
to  the  Board  of  Superyision  had  failed 
to  effect  a  change,  I  proposed,  in  the  se- 
cond edition  of  the  Bill  of  last  year,  that 
all  elections  should  be  by  open  poll; 
and  though  this  would  haye  increased 
the  expense,  no  complaint  was  made 
against  it.  The  Ballot  is  not  prescribed 
by  the  Education  Act,  but  the  Education 
Board  haye  adopted  it;  and  the  rules 
which  I  haye  placed  in  the  schedule  to 
the  Bill  for  the  conduct  of  elections  are 
taken  from  the  rules  of  the  Edinburgh 
Board  of  Education.  These  are  my 
reasons  for  the  changes  I  haye  made  in 
the  Bill.  If  it  is  felt  better  to  retain 
the  old  system,  I  will  cheerfully  accept 
the  decision  of  the  House.  But  as  we 
haye  abolished  qualification  for  Members 
of  Parliament  and  for  town  councillors, 
why  should  it  be  retained  for  members 
of  parochial  boards,  and  why  should  not 
the  same  confidence  be  shown  in  the 
ratepayers  of  the  country  as  in  those  of 
the  towns  who  are  allowed  to  elect  town 
councillors — the  rating  body  ?  If,  how- 
eyer,  it  is  thought  better  not  to  make  too 
many  changes  at  once,  restore  Clause  8 
to  its  former  shape.  The  yital  principle 
of  the  Bill  consists  in  the  clause  respect- 
ing the  improyed  regulation  of  settle- 
ments and  imiform  rating,  as  to  which 
the  Oommittee  were  unanimous.  The 
House  a  few  days  ago,  with  the  ap- 
proyal  of  ttie  Goyemment,  endorsed  the 
principle  of  union  rating  in  Ireland,  and 
they  surely  will  not  refuse  to  go  into 
Committee  on  my  Bill.  Petitions  haye 
been  presented  from  yarious  parts  for 
alterations  in  it.  Those  presented  to- 
day eome  from  a  limited  area.  The  one 
presented  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
Durgh  pretends  to  represent  the  feel- 
ings of  the  ratepayers,  out  is  signed  only 


by  Sir  James  Gardiner  Baird [Mr. 

M'Labek  :  Signed  by  him  as  chairman 
of  the  parochial  board.]  I  thank  my 
hon.  Friend.  That  is  the  yery  thing  I 
wished  to  ascertain.  He  signs  it  as 
chairman  of  a  parochial  boiurd  which  is 
not  yet  in  existence.  Sir  James  was  the 
bitterest  opponent  of  the  Bill  last  year, 
but  could  not  induce  any  Scotch  Member 
to  propose  its  rejection.  He  protests 
a^amst  the  operation  of  the  5th  or  com- 
bmation  clause  in  Edinburgh,  where  for 
25  years  the  imfortunate  ratepayers  of 
Canongate  and  other  parishes  haye  been 
suffering  from  diyided  rating,  yet  finding 
that  the  thing  could  not  be  maintained, 
and  in  the  hope  of  ayerting  the  wrath 
to  come,  he  has,  at  the  eleyenth  hour, 
induced  the  wealthy  parish  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  to  take  to  its  arms  the  miserably 
poor  parish  of  Canongate.  That  yery 
fact  is  a  strong  argument  for  combina- 
tion, and  the  election  last  Friday  for  the 
combined  board  refutes  the  notion  that 
the  ratepayers  are  not  to  be  trusted  with 
the  election  of  proper  men.  Sir  James 
himself  was  elected  unanimously,  and 
the  whole  80  are  men  of  position  and 
ability.  The  same  thing  is  being  done 
in  Glasgow,  where  the  parishes  of  Goyan 
and  Gorbals  are  about  to  be  combined. 
Last  year  some  of  the  Glasgow  parochial 
authorities  offered  to  abandon  the  op- 
position to  my  Bill  if  I  would  agree  not 
to  combine  all  their  parishes  in  one,  and 
would  consent  to  imite  only  the  city  with 
the  barony  parish,  and  GK)yan  with 
Gorbals,  thus  practically  admitting  tho 
necessity  for  combination ;  but  I  dedined 
to  surrender  the  principle  that  in  the 
same  town  there  should  be  one  system 
instead  of  the  monstrous  differences 
hitherto  existing,  under  which  the 
wretchedly  poor  parish  of  Gorbals  is 
assessed  14  per  cent  on  its  rental,  while 
its  wealthy  neighbour,  Goyan,  is  assessed 
only  8  per  cent,  and  the  other  two 
panshes  at  rates  yarying  between  these 
two  extremes.  Some  haye  tried  year 
after  year  to  amalgamate ;  but  the  rich 
parishes  haye  at  present  eyaded  their 
fedr  share  of  the  poor  rate,  and  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  preyent  a  reform.  This 
is  why  you  find  sometimes  in  the  same 
town  where  there  are  two  parishes  to  be 
combined  by  the  Bill,  one  parish  petition- 
ing in  fayour  of  the  Bill  and  another 
against  it.  The  principle  of  combination 
it  is  admitted  has  f^ed  to  be  carried 
out  oyen  where  most  needed,  despite  the 
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strenuous  efiEbits  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision since  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law 
Act  of  1845.  It  is  time  Parliament 
should  step  in  and  extend  to  Scotland 
the  benefits  of  union  which  exist  in 
England,  and  should  no  longer  allow 
the  wealthy  portion  of  the  commimity  to 
escape  bearing  their  fair  share  of  paro- 
chial expendihire.  The  strongest  argu- 
ments used  last  year  in  resisting  my 
combination  clauses  were  those  urged  on 
behalf  of  the  coimtry  gentlemen.  It  was 
said  that  these  gentlemen  had  taken  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  management  of 
the  boards  in  rural  parishes,  and  that 
where  these  were  combined  with  town 
parishes  the  coimtry  gentlemen  would  be 
ousted  from  the  management.  A  gen- 
tleman of  position  and  influence  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Cuthbert's  said  to  me  last 
year — '*  How  can  you  expect  me  to  vote 
for  a  Bill  that  will  extinguish  my  pre- 
sent right  of  sitting  at  the  parochial 
board  ? "  But  since  then  these  gentle- 
men had,  like  the  reptiles  in  the  song  of 
St.  Patrick,  **  committed  suicide  to  save 
themselves  from  slaughter,"  for  they 
have  themselves  consented  to  allow  the 
combination  to  take  place  between 
Canongate  and  St.  Cuthbert's  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  Govan  and  Gorbals  in  Glas- 
gow. I  have  myself  no  fear  of  the  re- 
sult, for  I  believe  the  ratepayers  of  my 
country  are  wise  enough  to  elect  those 
who'wiU  best  administer  their  affairs. 
But  then  I  am  told  there  are  parishes 
where  there  are  many  colliers,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  colliers  will  not  vote  for  the  gen- 
tlemen. Let  me  remind  hon.  Gentlemen 
that  those  colliers  are  household  voters, 
and  if  colliers  can  be  trusted  to  return 
hon.  Members  to  that  House  they  could 
surely  be  trusted  to  elect  proper  persons 
to  manage  their  local  affairs.  These  are 
arguments  for  the  House  to  consider 
and  for  the  House  to  deal  with.  I  hope 
that  hon.  Members  who  sit  here  jot 
Scotland  will  not  refuse  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill  merely  because  there 
are  some  provisions  of  which  they  dis- 
approve. These  provisions  come  en- 
dorsed with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  which  sat  upstairs.  If  it 
can  be  shown,  when  we  go  into  Commit- 
tee on  the  Bill,  that  those  provisions 
do  not  represent  their  opinions,  and  that 
the  recommendations  were  meant  in 
another  sense,  or  if  the  House  see  fit  to 
modify  those  recommendations,  I  shall, 
rather  than  risk  the  Bill,  willingly  bow 

Mr,  Crau/urd 


to  any  modification  except  the  abandon- 
ment of  those  principles  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  vital  and  essential  to  any  im- 
provement of  the  Poor  Law.  I  have  de- 
tained the  House  longer  than  I  intended ; 
but  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  place  the  matter 
fully  before  them,  and  i  hope  the  obser- 
vations I  have  made  will  remove  im- 
pressions which  I  think  would  n6t  have 
Qxisted  if  there  had  been  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  provisions  oi  the  BiU 
with  the  Act  of  Parliament  now  in 
existence.  It  may  be  said  that  would 
have  been  accomplished  by  making  this 
a  Consolidation  Bill.  But  there  would 
have  been  grave  difficulties  in  adopting 
such  a  course.  Let  us  do  the  best  we 
can.  Let  us  first  endeavour  to  amend 
the  law,  and  then  we  can  easily  consoli- 
date the  law.  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
show  that  the  largest  powers  given  in 
the  Bill  to  the  Board  of  Supervision, 
are  only  re-enlocted  &'om  the  present  law. 
Some  small  but  not  very  large  additional 

Sower  is  given,  and  when  we  go  into  the 
etails  of  the  Bill,  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  show  that  I  have  not  even  given  aU 
the  powers  that  were  advised  in  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Committee.  It  is 
not  now  the  time  to  go  into  these  details, 
but  I  shall  be  prepared  to  point  them 
out  in  Committee.  I  thank  the  House 
for  the  kind  attention  they  have  given  to 
the  observations  I  have  made;  and  I 
earnestly  entreat  them  not  to  reject  a 
measure  which,  whatever  may  be  its 
present  defects,  is  capable  of  being  made 
a  vehicle  for  enormous  improvement  in 
the  Poor  Law.  I  move  that  the  Bill  be 
now  read  a  second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Crau/urd.) 

Sir  EDWAED  COLEBEOOKE,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  on  that  day  six  months,  said,  it 
was  not  without  hesitation  that  he  came 
forward  to  take  the  strong  step  of  op- 
posing the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  with 
many  of  the  provisions  of  which  he  cor- 
diallv  agreed.  If  the  recommendations 
of  tne  Committee  had  been  brought 
before  the  House  without  any  additional 
clause,  he  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
take  the  same  course  as  he  did  last  year ; 
but  he  was  placed  in  this  peculiar  posi- 
tion— that  if  he  were  to  accept  the  com* 
pulsory  combination  of  parishes,  he 
would  seem  to  have  veiy  much  misun- 
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derstood  the  views  of  the  Committee,  of 
which  he  had  himself  the  honour  to  be 
a  Member.  If  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  so  enamoured  of  this  parti- 
cular provision  that  he  regarded  it  as 
the  very  principle  of  the  Bill,  without 
which  they  could  have  no  Bill  at  all,  he 
thought  it  preferable  that  the  Bill  should 
be  abandoned  altogether.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  now  confirmed  his 
view  by  the  very  emphatic  way  in  which 
he  had  dwelt  on  tms  one  clause,  and 
had  declared  that  by  it  he  would  stand 
orfaU.  Now  he  (Sir  Edward  Colebrooke) 
thou£^ht  it  was  rather  a  strong  course 
for  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
take  when  he  came  forward  to  represent 
the  opinions  of  the  Committee,  and  at 
the  same  time  put  such  a  construction 
on  their  recommendations  that  some  of 
its  Members  could  not  allow  to  pass — 
unless,  indeed,  they  chose  to  follow  him. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
them  on  that  account.  He  admitted 
this  clause,  when  it  came  to  be  examined, 
was  one  of  such  great  importance  that 
it  was  entitled  to  be  considered  very 
fully.  It  contained  most  dangerous  pro- 
visions— one  of  which,  if  really  carried 
out,  would  eo  far  to  overthrow  the 
established  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  and  would  bejproductive  of  the 

Ctest  ooni^sion.  Me  might  have  been 
^  3sed  to  waive  his  objections  if  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  given  some 
assiirance  that  if  the  Bill  were  sent  to  a 
Committee,  he  would  be  ready  to  accept 
some  compromise.  But  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  not  done  this,  but 
said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 
Now,  the  position  of  a  private  Member 
was  such  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
he  could  bring  any  question  before  the 
House,  or  to  have  it  duly  considered  if 
he  once  got  it  there.  Perhaps  at  some 
late  hour  of  the  night  a  division  might  be 
snatched,  which  was  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  real  opinion  of  the  House.  He 
would  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man what  probability  there  was  under 
his  guidance  —  unless  he  consented  to 
strike  out  certain  provisions  —  what 
chance  there  would  be  for  the  discussion 
of  the  Bill?  The  circumstances  of  the 
time  had  strengthened  his  original  con- 
viction, that  this  was  not  a  subject  to  be 
dealt  with  by  a  private  Member.  It 
was  one  that  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
by  one  of  the  most  important  Depart- 
ments of  the  State,  and  ought  to  be 


brought  forward  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government,  with  such  recom- 
mendation as  the  Department  thought 
proper  to  make.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  introduced  some  new  and 
important  provisions ;  but  it  was  not  on 
account  of  the  new  provisions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  of  voting  that  his  oppo- 
sition was  based,  though  he  was  wiUing 
to  admit  that  they  had  strengthened  his 
conviction  that  this  was  the  tune  to  take 
a  stand  against  the  Bill.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  complained  of  being  taken 
by  surprise.  Why,  the  Bill  had  been 
only  a  week  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers when  it  was  moved  in  the  House, 
with  a  clause  which  was  calculated  to 
upset  the  whole  constitution  of  parochial 
boards  in  Scotland,  and  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  asked  them  to  accept  at 
once  the  provisions  for  that  purpose.  He 
(Sir  Edward  Colebrooke)  was  rather 
amazed  that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  so  suddenly  turned  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  he  should  be  so  much 
alarmed  at  persons  with  no  qualifications 
getting  on  these  boards.  Last  year  it 
was  not  proposed  that  any  question  of 
qualification  should  be  raised ;  but  now 
he  turned  completely  round  and  changed 
his  mind.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill 
dealt  with  the  whole  arrangements  of 
the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland.  He  was 
himself  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Poor 
Law  of  Scotland  worked  well.  He  thought 
the  general  tendency  of  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  it,  and  he  could  not  call  to  mind 
any  general  feeling  against  it  in  the 
country  districts  .which  would  justify 
such  a  change  as  this.  He  declined 
absolutely  to  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  such  a  question  at  one  week's  notice. 
When  such  a  change  was  put  forward 
in  such  a  Bill,  it  must  be  taken  to  be 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  must  form 
the  key  to  the  examination  of  all  its 
details.  In  that  case  it  mattered  not 
whether  the  Bill  should  be  postponed 
for  one  month  or  for  six  months ;  and 
he  thought  the  best  way  would  be 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
should  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  leave 
the  question  in  the  responsible  hands 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  also 
changed  his  mind  in  another  most  im- 
portant particular,  and  has  now  confined 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  Parlia- 
mentc^  boroughs — and  he  thought  he 
had  done  wisely,  for  the  provision  which 
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he  broQglit  forward  last  year  combining 
police  boFonghs,  was  of  ao  extravagant 
a  character,  and  would  have  led  to  sdcb 
injorious  results,  that  there  was  a  general 
outcry  against  it.  He  certainly  thought 
it  a  moat  dangerous  ptOTiBioii ;  but  it 
did  not  strike  Mm  at  the  time  that  the 
union  of  towns  was  not  in  terms  the 
same  as  the  union  of  paHshee.  He  be- 
lieved that  many  persons  in  towns  were 
disposed  to  favour  this  kind  of  anion ; 
but  when  he  found  that  the  effect  of  it 
would  bear  only  on  parishes  which 
belonged  to  a  city,  ana  looked  at  the 
number  of  combinations  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinbui^h,  he  tiionght  he  was  justified 
in  taking  a  stand  against  pronsions  of 
so  dangerous  a  character.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  not  pointed  oat  any 
evils  in  the  existing  law  of  settlement 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  introduce 
BO  radical  a  change.  He  threw  out, 
indeed,  an  aivument  on  one  or  two  evils 
which  might  be  remedied,  as  to  the  area 
of  chargeabihty ;  but  then  he  only  re- 
commended extension  so  far  as  was  re- 
auired  for  the  pui^ses  of  union.  On 
le  question  itself  his  remarks  would  be 
but  few.  He  would  instance  two  of  the 
largest  of  these  combinations — the  cases 
of  Gla^ow  and  Edinburgh.  The  ci^  of 
Glasgow  was  divided  into  four  parishes, 
two  of  which  extended  their  ramifica- 
tions into  the  suburban  districts.  These, 
if  combined,  would  form  a  union,  the 
lowest  estimate  of  the  population  of 
which  would  be  520,000,  but  which  on 
other  testimony  would  be  600,000.  Com- 
binations of  police  boroughs  would  pro- 
duce a  still  lat^r  amount.  Now,  he 
thought  that  for  combinations  like  these 
they  had  some  right  to  expect  protection 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government.  These 
schemes,  if  carried  out,  would  be  sub- 
voTsive  of  all  existing  arrangements. 
Again,  with  regard  to  Edinburgh,  there 
were  seven  pari^es,  one  or  two  of  which 
were  agricultuTal  parishes.  Were  this 
principle  carried  out,  the  two  cities  of 
Leith  and  Edinburgh  would  be  forced 
into  a  union  against  their  inclination. 
If  they  were  to  force  a  union  of  parishes 
under  100,000 — if  they  were  to  take, 
say,  one-fifth  of  Bcotland  to  form  b 
nnioD,  whj 
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neighbouring  parishes — it  would  tend  to 
introduce  a  system  of  taxation  through- 
out the  country  which  would  make  the 
Poor  Law  rather  an  Imperial  than  a  local 
question. ;  parochial  boards  would  lose 
their  responsibility,  and  there  would  be 
a  desire  to  dip  into  the  public  &nds  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Members  in  this 
House  were  apt  to  -  propose  to  the  Go- 
vernment to  draw  on  the  public  parse. 
He  believed  snch  provisions  would  be 
fatal  to  economy,  fatal  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and  would  affect  most 
injuriously  the  labouring  population  for 
whose  behalf  the  present  law  existed. 
After  aU,  the  only  substantial  reason 
given  for  the  change  was  that  with  regard 
to  the  Law  of  Settiement.  It  facilitoted 
die  change  of  a  person  from  one  part  of 
a  town  to  another.  But  could  not  that 
be  done  without  having  recourse  to  such 
a  tremendous  measure  as  this  7  It 
was  remedied  in  this  metropolis  by  an 
alteration  in  the  law  of  movability.  Tet 
who  ever  thought  for  that  purpose  of 
putting  the  whole  metropolis  into  one 
union  r  If  anyone  had  made  such  a 
proposal,  he  would  have  been  considered 
mad,  and  he  feared  they  were  advancing 
to  a  dangerous  extent  towards  that,  ai 
support  of  his  view  he  might  point  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Soard  of  Supervision, 
and  to  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee,  where  they  had  a  witness 
sayings 

"It  is  necesaiuy  to  ^unrd  agunat  too  large  an 
area,  and  also  agaiiuit  too  nairow  an  ana,  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  management,  and 
hold  that  it  ia  impoasible  to  have  any  gnneral 
rule,  and  jou  muat  alwaye  Iibto  special  mquity 
into  the  particiilnr  drcumatancfM,  and  maJie  a 
thorough  inreitigstioQ  whether  a  new  distribn- 
tion  is  neceasaiy  or  demrable." 
He  quite  concurred  in  that  evidence.  On 
eveiy  occasion  in  which  Parliament  had 
dealt  with  the  subject  it  had  made  special 
inquiries.  If  it  was  considered  really 
necessary  to  have  this  compulsory  union, 
he  should  still  have  to  suggest  that  the 
Bill  be  not  approved  of.  He  would  now 
bring  these  remarks  to  a  close  were  it 
not  he  wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  with 
reference  to  the  position  of  Her  Ma- 
jeetr*s  Goventment  in  connection  with 
this    subiect.     His    hon.    and    learned 
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Scotland.    Now,  lie  was  very  anxious  to 
know  wliat  were  the  relations  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  the  Oovemment  in 
respect  to  this  matter  ?  The  predecessors 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  boldly  held  the 
opinion  that  the  Lord  Adyocate— whose 
post  was  certainly  somewhat  £uiomalons 
— ^inherited  all  the  powers  of  the  Piivy 
Coimcil  of  Scotl£uid,  and  there  was  also 
an  opinion  that  he  inherited  all   the 
legislatiye  powers.  He  (Sir  Edward  Oole- 
brooke)  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  when 
this  subject  was  discussea  last  year,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  state  his 
views  on  the  subject;  because  a  great 
deal  of  the  anxiety  felt  out-of-doors,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  deputations  that 
came  upon  the  subject  of  the  Bill  were 
due  to  the  feeling  mat  this  Bill  was  not 
merely  that  of  a  private  Member,  but 
was  a  kind  of  pilot  balloon  sent  up  under 
the  authority  of  the  Lord  Advocate  to 
see  which  way  the  wind  blows.      He 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman     consulted   his    Col- 
leagues ?    He  was  quite  sure  he  could  not 
have  done  so,  for  the  Home  Secretary — 
who,  he  might  remind  the  House,  was 
Home  Secretary  for  Scotland  as  well  as 
for  Engl£uid — ^had  very  frankly  given  it 
as  his  opinion  that  combinations  on  any 
extensive  scale  were  not  desirable.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  answer  to  a 
deputation  in  Glasgow,  said — 

**The  experience  is,  that  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  is  most  efficient  where  the  area 
of  population  is  not  too  large  to  make  it  beyond 
the  power  of  one  executiye  to  work  it  properly. 
The  general  rule  is  that  the  smaller  the  area  of 
population  the  better  the  administration  of  the 
ULW,  The  provision  of  the  Bill  which  struck 
me  as  most  questionable  was  undoubtedly  that 
which  provided  for  the  union  of  very  large  dis- 
trict. Both  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayer 
and  the  poor,  it  was  always  desirable  that  the 
managers  should  take  a  personal  interest  in  the 
question.  There  is  one  thing  in  particular  in 
tiie  improvement  of  the  Poor  Law — namely, 
that  it  is  a  question  for  the  Qovemment  rath^ 
than  a  private  Member." 

So  much  for  the  views  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  which  he  hoped  he  would  be 

frepared  to  support  on  this  occasion, 
[e  would  further  ask,  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Lord  Advocate  con- 
sulted the  Board  of  Supervision  ?  Cer- 
tainly not,  for  the  Boaid  of  Supervision, 
startiied  at  this  Bill,  launched  out  in 
such  an  extraordinary  way,  and  circulated 
over  the  country,  thouent  it  high  time 
to  let  their  views  be  known,  and  gave 
the  opinioin  to  which  he  had  alx^y  I 


referred.  Therefore,  they  were  in  the 
position  of  having  the  Lord  Advocate, 
the  Home  Secretaiy,  and  the  Boa^  of 
Sujpenision  all  giving  their  separate 
opmions  on  the  subject,  and  were  in 
consequence  left  in  such  a  state  of  con- 
fusion that  they  did  not  know  who  to 
follow  when  they  went  into  the  lobby. 
He  held  that  it  was  most  important  that 
measures  like  this,  which  were  really 
(Government  measures,  should  be  brought 
in  by  responsible  members  of  the  Oo- 
vemment.  They  could  not  be  so  intro- 
duced by  any  of  them  without  their  con- 
sulting me  heads  of  the  Government,  and 
knowing  the  views  of  those  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  Executive. 
The  position  in  which  they  were  at  pre- 
sent placed  was  a  very  disagreeable  one, 
and  the  only  way  in  whidh  they  eould 
be  extricated  was,  in  his  opinion,  for 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  with- 
draw the  Bill,  and  let  the  (Government 
take  the  recmonsibility  upon  themselves. 
He  was  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  this 
was  the  proper  course  by  a  speech  re- 
cently made,  not  in  this  House  but  to 
the  electors  at  Stranraer  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  which,  having  ven- 
tilated a  number  of  agricultural  griev- 
ances, he  dwelt  upon  the  question  of 
Poor  Law.    He  said — 

"  I  have  been  assisting  the  Member  for  Ayr 
in  preparing  his  Bill,  but  upon  one  particular 
he  did  not  go  far  enough.  He  pn^ioees  these 
combinations  only  with  regard  to  towns,  but  I 
think  we  can  carry  out  the  combioations  in  ike 
country  as  well." 

He  did  not  complain  of  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman  for  making  that  statement ; 
but  if  he  had  such  strong  views  on  the 
subject,  he  thought  he  should  mature  a 
scheme  and  submit  some  proposal  to 
Parliament  on  the  authority — ^,if  he 
eould  get  the  authority— of  the  (lovem- 
ment.  He  thought  it  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  that  course  that  the 
Oommittee's  suggestions  on  this  subject 
could  be  considered,  and  its  plans  pro- 
perly digested,  and  then  his  right  hon. 
Friend  could  bring  in  his  Bill,  and  not 
alter  the  system  of  election  and  have 
other  new  provisions  thrown  upon  them 
without  notice.  He  thought  the  ques- 
tion was  much  too  serious  a  one  for  a 
single  Member  to  deal  with.  They  were 
deling  with  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  country. 
He  hoped  the  result  would  be  to  throw 
out  all  those  things  which  had  been 
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shown  by  eMerience  to  have  had  most 
disastrous  effects  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  enacted  40  years  ago.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  undertaken 
a  heavy  task,  and  had  brought  for- 
ward very  important  provisions,  which 
would,  he  hoped,  have  the  consideration 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  but  to 
pass  this  Bill  was  simply  impossible. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving 
his  Amendment — that  the  Bill  be  read 
the  second  time  this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  TREVELYAN,  in  rising  to  second 
the  Amendment,  said :  Sir,  I  am  sure 
that  there  will  be  much  satisfaction  felt 
at  the  course  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Lanarkshire  (Sir  Edward  Cole- 
brooke)  has  taken  in  meeting  this  Bill 
with  an  open  negative,  for  it  gives  us 
an  opportunity  of  extricating  ourselves 
from  the  extraordinary  attitude  in  which 
we  stand  in  regard  to  the  measure.  The 
responsibility  rests  almost!  entirely  with 
the  Government,  and  if  the  result  of  this 
debate  is  that  the  attention  of  those 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  who  have  made 
local  taxation  their  study  is  directed  to 
the  plight  in  which  Scotland  is  placed, 
I  care  not  how  smaU  a  number  go  with 
the  hon.  Baronet  into  the  lobby  to-day ; 
because  I  am  satisfied  that  when  Minis- 
ters have  once  given  this  matter  such 
consideration  as  it  deserves,  they  will 
take  measures  for  seeing  that  the  Bill 
never  becomes  an  Act.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  Parliament  before  last,  a 
measure  was  brought  forward  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Ministry  containing,  with 
one  or  two  disting^shed  exceptions,  the 
whole  of  the  present  Cabinet,  by  which 
the  area  of  rating  was  so  extended  as 
to  include  a  fair  admixture  of  rural  and 
urban. parishes,  with  the  same  assess- 
ment. It  is  not  necessary  after  the  Union 
Chargeabilily  Act  has  been  at  successful 
work  for  eignt  years  to  enter  into  a  de- 
fence of  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded.  That  principle,  as  is  well 
known,  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  poor 
rate  was  high  in  town  districts  and  low 
in  country  districts,  on  account  of  the 
large  portion  of  the  working  population 
bom  in  the  country  which  is  constantly 
being  driven  into  the  towns  in  search  of 
emplovment.  There  is  no  want  of  proof 
that  me  measure  was  as  popular  as  it 
deserved  to  be.  Its  passage  into  law 
was  almost  immediately  followed  by  a 
General  Election,  and  tne  experience  of 
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those  of  us  who  had  the  doubtful  plea- 
sure of  a  house-to-house  canvas  was, 
that  it  was  almost  the  only  legislative 
performance  of  that  period  in  wnich  the 
householder  of  the  towns  took  a  lively 
and  personal  interest.  That  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  found  reason  to  change 
its  mind  or  its  policy  is  pretty  evident 
from  the  support  which  the  other  ni^ht 
it  lent  to  a  private  Bill  introducing  umon 
chargeabiHty  into  Ireland.  Now,  was 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, who  spoke  in  behalf  of  that  Bill, 
aware  that  for  these  two  years  there  had 
been  hovering  about  the  Notice  Paper 
of  this  House,  under  a  sort  of  half-ac- 
knowledged patronage  of  the  Scotch  de- 
partment of  his  own  Government,  a  Bill 
proposing  to  settle  the  question  of  Scotch 
assessment  on  another  basis  than  that 
of  universal  and  equable  union  charge- 
ability  ?  I  say  "  to  settle  "  the  question, 
because  the  Bill  does  not  propose  to  leave 
the  area  of  assessment  alone,  and  confine 
itself  to  certain  specific  changes  in  Poor 
Law  administration.  Not  at  all.  It  pro- 
poses to  introduce  into  Scotland  a  new- 
fangled system  of  grouping  burghal  pa- 
rishes, which,  under  a  specious  appear- 
ance of  working  in  the  direction  of  the 
Union  ChargeabiHty  Act,  will,  in  effect, 
lead  Scotland  further  than  ever  from 
the  policy  embodied  in  that  Act,  and 
from  the  declared  and  recognised  theories 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  But  there 
is  another  feature  in  this  Bill  which  I 
must  beg  to  commend  to  the  notice  of 
one  important  Member  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  I  regret  to  observe  is  not  present, 
in  his  Metropolitan  Bating  Act,  and  in 
the  more  general  measure  which  time 
did  not  allow  him  to  pass,  laid  down  the 
principle  of  a  uniform  deduction  from 
the  gross  rental  of  different  classes  of 
property.  That  principle,  broadly  stated, 
is  that  the  natiure  of  the  subject  rated 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
that  an  abatement  should  be  made  in 
the  case  of  property  which  was  perish- 
able and  expensive  to  maintain.  Houses 
therefore  which  need  repairs  and  insur- 
ance, and  which  are  so  perishable  that 
they  sell  for  about  half  the  number  of 
years'  purchase  of  landed  property,  were 
to  be  subject  to  a  deduction,  according 
to  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  And  yet  here  we  have  a  Bill, 
which  last  year  appeared  to  be  in  a  loft- 
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Iianded  manner  under  the  protection  of 
the  GK>yemment,  which  expresslj  repeals 
that  section  of  ^e  Act  of  1865  that  au- 
thorises a  deduction  from  the  gross  rental 
for  repairs,  general  maintenance,  and 
insurance  of  mills  and  houses.  Is  the 
right  hon.  Gentlem£ui  aware  of  the 
nature  of  this  Bill  ?  If  he  is  aware  of 
it,  how  comes  it  that  he  has  not  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Cabinet  to  express  a 
decisive  objection  to  a  measure  which 
forbids  even  the  voluntary  adoption  of 
a  principle  north  of  the  Tweed  which 
they  wished  to  render  universal  and  ob- 
ligatory to  the  south  of  it?  But  this 
measure  has  a  more  serious  defect  than 
its  inconsistency  with  previous  legisla- 
tion, £uid  that  defect  is  the  neglect — ^I 
will  say  more,  the  marked  severity — 
which  it  displays  towards  the  interests 
of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  If  the  Bill 
passes  in  its  present  shape,  or  in  any- 
thing like  its  present  shape,  the  burgh 
popmation  will  suffer  so  heavily  that 
the  House  should  hesitate  to  g^ve  the 
Bill  a  second  reading  tmtil  the  towns  of 
Scotland,  great  and  small,  have  had 
time  given  them  to  make  their  voices 
heard  in  the  matter.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  exactly  the  same  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  the  rate  in  rural 
and  urban  parishes  exists  in  Scotland 
as  existed  in  England  before  the  Union 
Ghargeability  Act,  and  for  exactly  the 
same  reason.  There  as  here  the  popu- 
lation are  crowding  into  the  towns,  and 
by  their  course  are  not  inrpoverishing 
the  country,  but  are  actually  enriching 
it  by  giving  it  a  better  market  for  its 
produce ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  pau- 

Serism  of  the  country  has  a  special  teur 
ency  to  gravitate  towards  the  towns. 
Apart  from  the  singular  attraction  which 
great  cities  afford  to  vice  and  misery,  it 
is  not  unusual  for  persons,  no  longer 
fitted  by  their  age  for  the  exposure  and 
toil  of  agricultural  labour,  to  seek  light 
employment  in  factories  during  the  last 
few  years  of  life  or  of  independence. 
Hence  it  comes  that  there  are  many 
agricultural  parishes  which  pay  only  a 
half  or  a  third  of  the  rate  paid  in  the 
town  adjoining,  and  therefore  it  is  a 
grievance  in  itself  to  the  town  population 
of  ScotLemd  that  a  Bill  should  be  passed 
professing  to  deal  comprehensively  and 
finally  with  her  system  of  local  taxa- 
tion, which  neglects  to  do  for  them  what 
the  Union  Ch£urgeability  Act,  passed  by 
the  (Government,  did  for  England,  and 
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what  the  Union  Bating  Bill,  supported 
by  the  Government,  proposes  to  do  for 
Ireland.  It  will  be  said,  however,  that 
this  Bill  makes  combination  permissive 
to  those  parishes  which  are  inclined  to 
adopt  it.  But  that  combination  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sion, and  no  one  can  read  the  statement 
of  tlie  chairman,  published  last  year, 
without  perceiving  that  the  inclination 
of  that  Board  is  not  towards  the  prin- 
ciple of  tmion  rating.  Besides,  a  ques- 
tion so  large  as  this  should  be  settled 
openly  by  I^arliament  on  general  regu- 
lations laid  down  in  the  Statute-book, 
and  should  not  be  left  to  the  arbitrary 
decision  of  a  body  whose  opinion  may 
vary  with  every  chiange  of  its  individual 
members.  And,  former,  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  this  Bill — so  we  are 
told — is  to  make  very  wholesale  combi- 
nations in  the  case  of  bureh  parishes. 
But  the  combinations  whi^  take  place 
imder  the  5th  clause  do  not,  and  are  not 
intended  to  remove  the  inequality  of 
rating  between  town  and  counbT*,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  portion  of  a  burghal 
parish  which  is  rural  in  its  nature,  and 
these  small  portions  of  coimtry  will  suffer 
exceptionally  by  having  to  bear  the  whole 
burden  whidi  ought  to  be  shared  with 
all  the  landward  parishes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. And  do  not  imagine  that  uiis 
provision  was  introduced  with  any  in- 
tention of  relieving  the  burgh  rates. 
You  will  find  its  motive  in  the  8th 
page  of  the  Beport  of  the  Poor  Law 
Committee,  whicn  shows  that  burghal 
parishes  are  grouped,  not  to  relieve  the 
rates  of  the  town  population,  but  in 
order  to  prevent  the  rural  rates  from 
being  burdened  by  having  paupers 
thrown  back  upon  them  who  have  lost 
an  urban  settlement  by  shifting  their 
residence  from  one  burghal  parish  to 
another.  For  this  most  insufficient  rea- 
son, utterly  alien  to  the  interests  of 
towns,  the  burghal  parishes  are  to  be 
grouped — not  into  tmions  of  convenient 
size,  as  is  the  case  on  this  side  the 
Border,  but  into  amorphous  aggrega- 
tions, one  of  which  will  contain  a  &w 
thousand  people,  and  another  more  than 
a  fiftli  of  the  population  of  the  whole  of 
Scotland.  Enit  the  town  populations  will 
suffer,  not  only  by  what  this  Bill  refuses 
them,  but  still  more  by  what  it  imposes 
on  them.  Hitherto,  as  I  have  snown 
in  an  earlier  part  of  my  speech,  house 
property  has  enjoyed  a  certain  small, 
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and,  in  my  opinion,  a  just  adrantage  as 
opposed  to  land.  But  according  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Ayr  burghs,  land 
is  to  be  put  at  an  immense  advantage 
as  opposed  to  house  property,  for  by  the 
17th  section,  assessment  according  to 
classification  is  made  compulsory,  except 
in  such  cases  as  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sion may  remit  the  obligation.  r^*ow, 
the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Supervision 
in  this  matter  is  well  known.  In  the 
case  of  a  poor  rate  of  1«.  in  the  potmd, 
owners  would  pay  6d.  and  occupiers  lOd, 
for  houses,  ana  only  2d.  for  land,  so  that 
the  tenant  of  a  house,  as  opposed  to  the 
tenant  of  land,  will  lose  the  benefit  of 
a  somewhat  advantageous  deduction,  and 
suffer  the  great  evil  of  a  very  disadvan- 
tageous classification.  But  we  shall  be 
told  that  there  is  a  piece  of  sug^  which 
wiU  sweeten  any  pill,  however  bitter. 
No  qualification  is  exacted  from  a  candi- 
date for  a  seat  on  the  parochial  board, 
except  that  he  is  a  ratepayer  who  has 
paid  his  rates.  This  measure  we  shall 
be  told  g^ves  us  for  the  first  time  self- 
government,  pure  and  imadulterated,  in 
local  matters.  Now,  I  hope  I  do  not 
undervalue  the  blessings  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  but  of  what  nature  is  this  self- 
government  ?  It  is  self-government  with 
just  as  much  ^*  self"  in  it  as  the  Board 
of  Supervision  chooses  to  allow.  Parishes 
are  only  to  combine  if  that  Board  gives 
its  sanction.  It  is  to  have  power  to  classify 
lands  and  heritage,  power  to  compel 
parochial  boards  to  provide  poor-house 
accommodation,  and  receive  inmates  to 
such  an  extent  and  in  such  manner  only 
as  it  thinks  proper.  I  will  not  weary 
the  House  by  going  through  the  Bill, 
and  naming  all  the  points  on  which  the 
Board  of  Supervision  is  absolute  and 
autocratic.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  the 
Bill  passes  it  will  be  difficult  to  know 
what  parochial  boards  are  to  meet  about. 
A  few  clerks  to  keep  accoimts,  and  a  few 
collectors  to  get  in  the  rates,  would  be 
much  more  proper  instruments  for  the 
Board  of  Supervision  than  these  assem- 
blies that  are  now  thrown  open  with 
such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  to  free  and 
unconditional  popular  election.  The  Bill 
is  a  measure  for  consolidating  and  vastly 
extending  the  powers  of  a  Board  which 
in  days  not  lone  ago  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ayr  himself, 
far  too  powerftil  already.  It  is  the  most 
extraordinary  chimee  of  opinion  in  all 
profane  history.    He  got  his  Committee 
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in  order  to  curse  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sion, and  now,  behold !  he  has  blessed 
it  altogether.  This  Bill  of  his  is  nothing 
but  one  long  prophecy  of  Balaam ;  and 
we  who  looked  upon  him  as  our  champion 
against  the  Board  of  Su{>ervision  may 
easily  find  a  parallel  for  ourselves  in  that 
chapter  of  history.  The  question  is, 
whether  Scotland  is  being  treated  quite 
handsomely  in  this  matter.  It  appears 
now,  that  year  after  year  a  Bill  proposing 
a  radical  change  in  her  system  of  lociu 
administration  and  assessment  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  Table  by  an  irresponsible 

Srivate  Member,  which  a  responsible 
[inister  then  urges  us  to  carry  through 
a  second  reading,  and  do  our  best  to 
amend  in  Committee.  Year  after  year 
our  lobbies  and  our  galleries  are  full  of 
unhappy  people,  hard-working  men,  who 
are  torn  m>m  distant  homes  and  impor- 
tant avocations,  in  order  to  watch  the 
progress  of  a  Bill  which,  so  long  as  it 
is  in  private  hands,  has  no  real  chance 
of  becoming  law,  but  which  is  formid- 
able because  we  are  never  told  plainly 
whether  the  Government  intend  to  quash 
it  or  to  press  it  through.  It  is  not  fair 
that  when  measures  which  Scotland  has 
so  much  at  heart  are  in  prospect,  our 
Notice  Book  should  be  filled  and  our 
time  taken  up  with  Amendments  on  a 
Bill  that  is  not  destined  to  be  turned 
into  an  Act ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Mi- 
nisters to  set  the  mind  of  the  country  at 
rest,  and  plainly  to  declare  whether  they 
adopt  this  Bill  as  theirs,  or  whether  they 
vote  against  it.  And  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  they  will  stultify  their  English 
and  Irish  policy  alike  by  supporting  a 
Bill  which  contradicts  the  two  leacune 
principles  that  guide  both  the  one  ana 
the  other.  I  beg  to  second  the  Amende 
ment  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Lanarkshire. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  *'  now,**  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  ''  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Sir  Edward  Cole- 
brooke.) 

Mb.  OER  EWING  :  I  am  very  riad 
indeed  to  have  heard  the  remarks  which 
have  fallen  from  my  hon.  Friend  oppo- 
site. I  thought  that  he  was  entire^  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  but  I  presume  that 
he  has  changed  his  mind. 

Mb.  TEEVELTAN  said,  that  at  any 
rate  he  should  like  to  know  when  any 
conversation  took  place  in  which  he  said 
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lie  was  in  fayonr  of  the  Bill.  He  was 
TeiT  much  opposed  to  the  Bill  last  year, 
as  hon.  Friends  around  him  woula  tes- 
tify. This  year  he  was  certain  no  words 
had  passed  his  lips  in  approbation  of 
anything  in  the  Bill  except  the  clause 
throwing  the  election  of  the  parochial 
boards  upon  the  ratepayers. 

Mb.  ore  EWINQ  :  I  am  very  dad 
to  hear  that.  In  the  conversation  which 
took  place,  I  understand  that  my  hon. 
Friend's  approval  applied  not  only  to 
one  clause,  but  to  the  remainder  of  the 
Bill.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation he  nas  made ;  but,  although  I 
am  opposed  to  the  Bill  on  its  second 
reading,  it  is  not  for  the  reasons  he  has 
g^ven.  I  do  not  think  this  Bill  is  intended 
to  injuriously  afiTect  the  burghs  of  Scot- 
land; indeed,  where  it  does  affect  them,  the 
tendency  is,  by  amalgamation,  to  make 
the  arrangement  more  just.  With  this 
part  of  the  Bill  I  quite  agree,  but  my 
objection  to  the  second  reading  is  that 
the  Bill  is  contrary  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee.  The  Committee  sat  patiently 
for  two  full  Sessions,  and,  I  believe,  the 
better  half  of  a  third,  and  examined 
witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and,  after  great  deliberation,  came  to  a 
decision  upon  the  subject.  Now  I  find 
that  this  Bill  is  not  in  oonformity  with 
that  decision.  I  object  to  it,  in  the 
second  place,  because  it  differs  so  very 
materially  from  the  Bill  introduced  by 
the  hon.  Member  last  year,  and  the 
people  of  Scotland  have  had  no  time  to 
consider  those  very  important  alterations. 
I  am  surprised  the  hon.  Member  should 
think  we  have  not  dealt  fairly  with  him 
when  endeavouring  to  throw  the  BiU  out 
on  the  second  reading.  We  have  done 
all  we  could  to  get  him  to  delay  the 
second  reading,  so  that  the  public  opinion 
of  Scotland  might  give  forth  no  uncer- 
tain sound.  We  have  promised  him,  if 
he  made  certain  concessions,  not  to  op- 
pose it ;  but  we  do  not  find  him  willing 
to  listen  to  any  representations.  It  is 
too  important  a  measure  to  be  brought 
in  by  a  private  Member  of  this  House ; 
it  should  be  brought  in  by  the  full  au- 
thority of  the  Government  and  by  the 
Lord  Advocate.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  the  House,  and  certainly  to  Scoteh 
Members,  to  recaU  them  to  the  origin  of 
this  inquiry  and  of  this  Bill.  It  ^nll  be 
remembered  by  the  House  that  the  hon. 
Member,  when  moving  for  this  Commit- 
tee, made  a  long  and  rather  exciting 


nieech,  finding  fault  with  the  boards  in 
Scotland  generally ;  and  in  order  to  recall 
to  the  mind  of  the  House  what  he  then 
said,  I  will  read  one  or  two  extracts  from 
his  speech — 

*'  Mr.  Craiiford  pointed  out  that  the  old  mode 
of  supporting  the  poor  in  Scotland  was  in  exist- 
ence since  the  16th  century  down  to  1843.  The 
poor  of  Scotland  were  supported  under  the  old 
system,  and  he  maintainea,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  the  principle  on  which  that  law 
was  based  and  admimstered  was  well  adapted  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  indigent  and 
mcapable  poor,  and  was  one  eminently  qualified 
to  preserve  that  feeling  of  charity  without  which 
the  fabric  of  society  could  not  be  effectively 
maintained.  He  then  asserted  that  in  that  year 
fl869J  they  were  worse  off  than  they  were  be- 
icre  me  introduction  of  the  Bill  of  1845,  which, 
he  said,  demoralised  the  people.  The  poor,  he 
said,  claimed  charity  as  a  nght,  and  this  de- 
stroyed  the  principle  of  independence,  and  tended, 
he  said,  to  pauperifie  the  country.  Then,  again, 
what  he  wanted  was  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
pauperism,  and  the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law, 
with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  they  could  have 
the  old  law  for  Scotland,  which  would  restore  to 
them  that  independence  of  character  which  was 
once  their  pride  and  glory  in  that  matter." — 
[See  3  Eamardy  cxciv.  61 3.  J 

Now,  has  the  Bill  carried  out  the  decla- 
ration of  the  hon.  Member  ?  Does  it  carry 
out  the  result  of  our  inquiry  ?  Certainly 
not.  For  what  does  he  propose?  We  have 
some  87  parishes  in  Scotland  supported 
by  voluntary  rates,  and  they  are  well 
managed.  I  can  mention  to  you  one 
parish  where  £he  poor  are  supported  by 
voluntary  rates,  pure  and  simple,  by  the 
landowners.  They  do  not  ask  any  tenant 
or  anyone  but  landowners  to  pay  a  far- 
thing. The  collections  made  at  the  parish 
church  doors  are  purely  voluntary,  and 
go  to  aid  the  assessment  of  the  heritors. 
At  the  present  moment  the  assessment  of 
that  parish  is  only  Zd,  in  the  pound,  but 
still  the  hon.  Member,  notwithstanding 
the  glowing  description  which  he  g^ves 
in  praise  of  the  whole  system,  brings,  in 
this  Bill,  a  compulsory  law  to  do  away 
with  all  this,  and  to  appmnt  Inspectors 
of  the  poor,  build  poor-houses — every- 
thing, in  fact;  which  we  really  do  not 
require.  These  small  parishes  manage 
their  afiPairs  much  better  on  the  principle 
on  which  the  hon.  Member  was  so  loud 
in  his  praise  when  he  a^ed  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  subject.  But 
now  it  seemed — to  quote  the  remark  of 
an  hon.  Member — i^e  hon.  Oentleman 
cursed  the  system  he  formerly  blessed. 
This  Bill  consists  of  53  dauses,  and  in 
80  of  these  clauses  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision and  the  whole  powers  are  to  be 
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given  to  this  centred  association  which 
he  formerly  so  much  condemned.  I  must 
say  that  the  hon.  Member's  conduct  is 
very  different  from  what  it  was  in  1869, 
but  I  do  not  object  to  his  change  of 
opinion.    I  object  to  this  Bill  because  it 
is  contrary  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  5th  clause.    There  was,  no 
doubt,  a  strong  feeling  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Conunittee  that  the  country 
parishes  did  suffer  from  the  difficulty  of 
attaching  settlements  in  great  towns.  It 
was  also  felt  that  there  was  an  inequality 
of  assessment  within  the  Parliamentary 
burghs.    We  therefore  agreed  to  report 
that,  so  far  as  the  rate  was  concerned 
and  the  law  of  settlement,  we  were  de- 
sirous of  haying  an  amalgamation  of 
parishes  in  burghs,  but  we  never  in- 
tended what  is  provided  for  by  this  Bill 
— to  amalgamate  the  whole  parishes  of 
large  towns  into  one  board  of  manage- 
ment ;    nor  did  we  intend    to  compel 
small    parishes    to    adopt    compulsory 
rating.  That  question  was  never  brought 
before  the  Committee;  and  so  far  as 
other  cdterations  in  the  Bill  are  con- 
cerned, as  compared  with  the  Bill  of  the 
previous  year,  they  are  very  important 
indeed.     Last  vear  the  hon.  Member 
fixed  the  qualincation  so  high  that  we 
on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House 
had  to  ask  that  it  be  reduced,  and  we 
got  him  to  reduce  it  to  £50,  from  £100 
and  £300.  What  has  he  done  this  year  ? 
He  has  abolished  the  qualification  alto- 
gether, and  he  has  instituted  the  baUot ; 
and  his  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  the 
ballot  is  introduced  in  the  Education 
Bill.     But  we  have  had  no  experience 
of  the  Education  Bill.    Before  1  came 
up  I  tried  to  elicit  the  feeling  existing 
on  the  subject,  and  I  assure  you  that  the 
feeling  was  aeainst  the  system.     His 
reasons,  then,  for  introducing  this  novel 
system  I  do  not  understand.    How  can 
we  have  vote  by  ballot  if  you  give  a 
greater  number  of  votes  according  to  the 
valuation  of  the  property  you  hold  ? 
[Mr.  Cratjfubd  :    If  you  look  at  the 
schedule  you  will  see  all  that  provided 
for.]    All  I  can  say  is  I  have  read  it, 
and  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
I  wiU   not  detain   the   House  longer, 
n* Divide!"]      I    trust  Her  Majors 
Government  will  agree  with  us  that  this 
Bill  should  not  pass  the  second  reading 
to-day,  and  that  they  will  instruct  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Lord  Advocate 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  next  Session  to  con. 
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solidate  and  amend  all  the  Acts  passed 
on  this  subject  in  and  since  1845.  I  am 
sure  the  general  feeling  of  Scotland  is 
that  the  Government  should  take  the 
responsibility  of  legislating  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  are  in  no  hurry  for  legislation, 
and  can  wait  till  the  Lord  Advocate  can 
find  time  to  g^ve  attention  to  it. 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE:  I  rose 
when  the  hon.  Baronet  who  moved  the 
Amendment  (Sir  Edward  Colebrooke)  sat 
down,  because,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
frt)m  his  references  to  myself,  and  the 
manner  in  which  those  references  were 
received,  I  thought  it  would  be  con- 
venient and  in  accordance  with  the  ge- 
nercd  opinion  of  the  House  that  I  should 
speak  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Sir, 
when  the  Committee  was  appointed,  over 
which  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who 
has  introduced  this  Bill  (Mr.  Craufrird) 
presided,  I  was  one  of  those  who  thought 
— and  I  confess  I  thought  somewnat 
strongly — that  no  case  had  been  made 
out  for  the  appointment  of  that  Com- 
mittee at  all.  It  was  appointed,  as  we 
see  from  the  title  of  the  Report,  "to  in- 
quire into  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law 
in  Scotland,  and  whether  any  and  what 
amendments  should  be  made  therein." 
I  was  not  then  aware,  nor  am  I  aware 
now,  that  any  such  objections  existed,  or 
had  been  spoken  of  in  Scotland,  to  the 
operation  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law,  as  re- 
quired the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
tnis  House  to  investigate  them.  I  was  not 
originally  a  Member  of  that  Committee ; 
but  shortly  after  its  appointment  I  was 
added  to  the  number  of  Members, 
having  been  asked  to  aUow  my  name  to 
be  proposed  by  my  predecessor  in  office. 
I  attended  a  great  many  meetings  of  the 
Committee,  and  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
evidence  given,  and  what  I  did  not  hear 
I  read.  I  could  not  say  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  inquiry  that  I  remained  alto- 
gether of  the  opinion  which  I  had  been 
at  the  commencement ;  because  I  was  per- 
suaded that  the  investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  re- 
moving certain  impressions  or  prejudices 
which  existed  even  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  Members  of  it.  Undoubtedly  that 
inquiry  removed  those  preconceived  and 
really  erroneous  notions  from  their  minds, 
and  would  probably  also  have  the  effect 
of  removing  them  frt)m  the  minds  of 
those  whose  communications  had  pro- 
duced those  erroneous  impressions ;  and 
to  remove  erroneous  impressions  of  that 
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description  is  certainly  of  considerable 
importance.  The  Committee  sat  in  the 
discharge  of  its  labours  for  about  two 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Session  be- 
fore last — namely,  in  July,  1871 — it  pre- 
sented a  Keport  to  the  House  containing 
certain  recommendations — none  of  them, 
as  I  think,  relating  to  any  matter  of  first- 
rate  importance,  but  being  all  rather  of 
the  character  of  practical  improvements 
in  the  details  of  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion ;  but  of  such  a  character  that  had 
the  objections  which  were  stated  to  pre- 
vail in  Scotland  been  limited  to  these, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  have  occurred  to 
anybody  to  press  for,  or  that  this  House 
would  have  been  disposed  to  grant  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry.  Nevertheless,  as 
a  Member  of  that  Committee,  I  think  we 
were  pretty  generally  unanimous — not 
altogether,  because  there  was  some  va- 
riety of  opinion — but  we  were  generally 
of  one  mind  in  regard  to  those  practical 
improvements  which  were  contained  in 
the  Report.  However,  though  I  con- 
curred and  thought  that  most  of  these 
recommendations,  if  not  all  of  them, 
were  weU  founded,  I  was  not  of  opinion 
at  the  termination  of  the  inquiry  that 
the  Poor  Law  of  Scotland  was  so  de- 
fective, or  that  there  were  any  such 
radiccd  errors  in  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  that  I  could  advise  Her  Majesty's 
(Government  that  the  matter  was  one  of 
such  urgency  as  to  demand  a  place 
amongst  those  measures  which  the  Go- 
vernment were  determining  to  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  Parliament.  In  the 
course  of  the  vacation,  immediately  after 
this  Heport  was  presented,  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Ayr  (Mr. 
Craufiird)  communicated  with  me.  His 
ability  and  perfect  candour  were  admi- 
rably manifested  in  the  conduct  of  the 
inquiry  by  the  Committee— and  I  cannot 
refer  to  anything  more  satisfactorily 
illustrative  of  that  perfect  openness  to 
conviction  and  candour  which  distin- 
guished my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
throughout,  than  by  referring  to  some  of 
those  prepossessions  which  had  been 
produced  Upon  his  mind  by  communica- 
tions from  without  before  he  entered 
upon  the  inquiry,  but  which  he  yielded 
up  as  the  result  of  this  inquiry  which 
was  conducted  under  his  chairmanship. 
I  may  observe  further  that  the  Heport 
was  limited  to  the  recommendations  of 
a  practical  character,  to  which  I  refer,  in 
tiie  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and 


which  were  very  far  short  of  some  of 
the  views  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  still  continued  earnestly  to  enter- 
tain even  after  the  inquiry  was  concluded. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  vacation,  after 
the  Keport  was  presented,  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  was  good  enough  to  com- 
municate with  me  in  regard  to  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  giving  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee.    He 
asked — I  thought  very  naturally,  but 
hon.  Gentlemen  of  more  experience  than 
myself  may  have  a  different  view  upon  the 
subject — but  I  thought  it  was  a  very  na- 
tural and  proper  inquiry  for  him  to  make, 
whether  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
I  designed  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Conmiittee, 
or  thought  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
the  matter  in  his  hands  as  Chairman. 
Having  the  view  which  I  have  already 
expressed — ^that  I  could  not  advise  the 
Government  that  the  Poor  Law  of  Scot- 
land presented  a  case  of  such  urgent 
demand  for  reformation — I  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  expressing  my  own  opinion — 
that  the  task  of  bringing  in  the  Bill,  if 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  thought 
.that  necessary,  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations   of   the    Conmiittee    which 
were  so  generally  agreed  to,  as  I  have 
stated,  would  be  with  great  propriety 
left  in  his  hands.     AccoiSingly,  the  Bill 
of  last  year  was  introduced  with  this 
view.    I  am  not  aware,  so  far  as  that 
Bill  was  concerned,  that  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  communicated  any  further 
with  me  or  with  the  Government  than  I 
have  stated.  Indeed,  the  word  "  further" 
is  out  of  place,  because  it  was  rather  as 
a  private  Member  and  a  friend  that  he 
communicated  with  me  than  as  an  offi- 
cial or  Member  of  the  Government.  The 
Bill  which  was  introduced  last  year,  and 
under  these  circumstances,  was,  as  I  read 
it,  a  Bill  intended — and  plainly  upon  the 
face  of  it  intended — to  carry  out  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Committee,  and  to 
do  no  more.    Whether  Clause  5  did  not 
go  beyond  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  union  of 
parishes  within  burghs,  or  what  modifi- 
cations ought  to  be  made  upon  it  in 
order  to  render  it  conformable  to  the 
opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  making  the  recommendations 
to  which  I  shall  immediately  advert,  all 
this  appeared  to  me  to  be  matter  for 
consideration  in  Committee  and  not  for 
a  debate  upon  the  second  reading — but 
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with  tlie  exception  of  tliat  criticism,  sncli 
as  was  referred  to  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Lanarkshire  (Sir 
Edward  Colebrooke),  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  was  ever  suggested  that  the  Bill 
professed  to  do  more  upon  the  face  of  it 
than  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee.  With  regard  to  that 
criticism  upon  the  5th  clause  of  this  Bill, 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  is 
in  these  words,  '^  in  aU  towns  consisting 
of  more  than  one  parish,  the  parishes  to 
be  combined."  I  apprehend  that  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  found  some  dif- 
ficulty in  dealing  with  the  cases  of  some 
parishes  which  were  partly  in  one  burgh 
and  partly  in  another.  Anyone  addreis- 
sing  himself  to  the  draughting  of  a  clause 
intended  to  carry  out  general  recom- 
mendations continually  encounters  diffi- 
culties that  have  not  presented  themselves 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  made  the  re- 
commendations, and  I  am  not  surprised 
that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  found 
a  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  recom- 
mendation—or, it  maybe,  even  the  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tion, without  doing  at  the  same  time  some- 
thing more  which  might  not  recommend, 
itself  to  those  who  were  quite  of  opinion, 
that  the  recommendation  as  it  stood,  even 
if  it  could  be  carried  out  alone,  would  be 
beneficial. .  Now,  I  thought  when  I  read 
this  clause  leist  year — and  I  venture  to 
say  that  I  think  the  same  when  I  read  it 
in  the  Bill  of  this  year — that  the  pro- 
visions of  Clause  5  are  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  attention,  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  clause  ought  to  be  remodel- 
led and  restrained  to  do  what  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  and  no  more — ^for 
if  it  be  found  impossible  to  do  what 
they  have  recommended  without  doing 
something  more  at  the  same  time,  the 
question  will  be  whether  this  project  of 
union  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  alto- 
gether. But  the  proposal  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  and  with  a  view  to  carry  it 
out ;  and  I  did  not  in  the  least  degree  re- 
gard the  Bill,  because  this  clause  ap- 
peared to  go  further,  as  thereby  depart- 
ing from  what  was  its  previous  cha- 
racter— namely,  a  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Chairman  of  a  Committee  in  order  to 
cany  out  the  recommendations  which  the 
Committee  had  with  general  unanimity 
made.  The  Bill  of  tms  year  aontains  a 
provision,  and  an  important  one,  upon  a 
subject  that  was  not  under  the  consider- 
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ation  of  the  Committee  at  all — ^I  mean  a 
provision  regarding  the  constitution  of 
parochial  boards.  No  one  can  deny  for 
a  moment  that  this  is  a  provision  relat- 
mg  to  a  subject  of  first-rate  importance 
— and  I  was  glad,  I  confess,  to  hear  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  say  that  if  it 
appeared  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
general  opinion  of  the  representatives  of 
Scotland,  ne  was  quite  willing  to  abandon 
this  provision  altogether,  and  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill  as  a  Bill  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  upon 
those  portions  of  the  subject  which  IJiey 
held  considered,  and  no  more.  After 
that  declaration — which  is  entirely  in 
accordance  with  my  own  view — ^I  shall 
abstain  from  indicating  any  opinion 
whatever  on  the  merits  of  that  provision, 
because  I  quite  think  that  this  Bill,  in 
the  hands  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
ought  to  be  limited  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  over  which,  as 
Chairman,  he  presided.  But  being  so 
limited,  I  confess — and  observe  I  am 
speaking  only  as  a  private  Member — ^it 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  only 
reasonable  for  the  House  to  pass  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  consider 
iQ  detail  the  provisions  of  it  in  Com- 
mittee, to  measure  them  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Committee  of 
this  House  which  sat  so  long  and  so 
fully  entered  into  the  subject.  With  re- 
spect to  what  has  been  said  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Lanark- 
shire (Sir  Edward  Colebrooke),  that  the 
GKrvemment  ought  either  to  make  this 
Bill  their  own  or  to  oppose  it,  I  must  say 
that,  with  the  greatest  possible  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  my  non.  IVien<t  I 
cannot  possibly  agree  in  what  I  under- 
stood him  to  say.  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  is  according  to  precedent — ^it  would 
appear  certainly  very  inconvenient  in 
practice — if  when  a  Bill  is  introduced 
by  a  private  Member  the  Qovemment 
must  either  oppose  it  or  take  it  out  of 
his  hands.  While  I  remain  of  the  opi- 
nion which  I  ventured  to  state  to  tne 
House  on  a  former  occiision,  that  the 
reform  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law  was  a 
subject  which  was  entitled  to  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
yet  nevertheless  I  think  it  very  fitting 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  system  should  have  an 
opportunity  on  the  days  and  hours  ap- 
propriated to  priyate  Members  of  this 
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HooBO,  of  calmly  disoussing  and  cany* 
in^  out  ilie  reooznmendations  of  the 
Select  CSommittee.  Why,  these  recom- 
mendations were  concurred  in  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  of  all  political  opinions  and 
representing  all  sorts  of  constituencies. 
There  was  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Fifeshire  (Sir  Robert  Anstruther), 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North 
Lanarkshire  (Sir  Edward  Colebrooke), 
the  hon.  Member  for  St.  Andrews  (Mr. 
EUice),  the  i^ht  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  the  university  of  Glasgow  (Mr. 
Gordon),  the  hon.  Member  for  the  coimty 
of  Peebles  (Sir  Ghraham  Montgomery), 
and  a  variety  of  others,  all  concurring 
generally  in  those  recommendations  of 
tiie  character  to  which  I  have  adverted. 
Why  is  the  Government  to  take  such 
measures  as  that  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
private  Member,  into  whose  hands  it  so 
naturaUy  came  as  Chairmaa  of  the  Com- 
mittee  making  the  recommendations,  or 
to  oppose  the  measure  ?  Why,  the  Go- 
vernment, as  a  Government,  is  not  in- 
terfering in  this  matter  at  all.  As  a 
Scotch  Member,  I  certainly  have  formed 
my  opinion,  and  concur  generally  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee.  I 
have  had  no  hesitation  in  receiving  any 
communications  from  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  in  regard  to  what  he  proposed 
to  do ;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  experienced 
myself  too  much  courtesy  and  kindness 
at  the  hands  of  almost  every  Kepresen- 
tative  from  Scotland  to  refuse  to  commu- 
nicate with  him  upon  any  matter  upon 
which  he  may  think  that  any  expression 
of  opinion  on  my  part  may  be  of  service 
to  him.  I  have  not  hesitated  myself  to 
communicate,  even  with  regard  to  mea- 
sures which  may  be  presented  as  Go- 
vernment measures,  with  friends  who 
were  private  Members,  in  whose  judg- 
ment and  upon  whose  advice  I  could 
rely.  But  in  no  larger  sense  than  this 
has  there  been  any  communication  even 
with  myself  individually  with  respect  to 
this  Bill.  I  think  it  is  right  if  should 
be  considered  as  a  Bill  brought  in  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  by  this  House,  dealing  with 
practical  recommendations  in  regcu:d  to 
matters,  none  of  them  really  of  first-rate 
importance,  and  limited  to  parishes 
within  burghs,  in  accordance  with  tiie 
reoommendation  of  the  Committee.  If 
that  clause  goes  beyond  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee — if  it  is  found 
that  because  carrying  out  the  recom- 


mendation of  the  Committee  and  going 
no  further,  it  is  impracticable,  and  can- 
not really  be  framed — it  will  be  for  the 
House  to  consider  whether  the  matter 
should  be  persevered  with  or  not.  It  is 
on  these  grounds  only  that  I  am  content 
for  myself  to  support  the  Second  reading 
of  this  Bill,  with  a  view  to  consider  its 
provisions  in  detail  in  Committee,  to 
measure  them  by  the  recommendations 
of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  by 
the  House,  and  with  the  view  that  it  is 
to  carry  these  out,  and  do  no  more. 

Me.  M'LAREN  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Ayr  (Mr.  Craufurd) 
had  not  met  with  due  justice  in  regard 
to  the  alleged  extension  of  his  Bill  be- 
yond the  Beport  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee— for  he  found,  on  looking  at  the 
Eeport  of  the  Committee,  that  his  Bill, 
in  pl€u;e  of  being  beyond,  was  greatly 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  their  Eeport.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  every  town  in  Scot- 
land which  consisted  of  more  than  one 
parish  should  be  combined ;  and  the  Bill 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  of  last 
year  contained  a  clause  that  every  burgh 
m  Scotland  should  be  combined,  and 
that  was  a  limitation  of  the  Beport  of 
the  Committee,  because  there  were  large 
towns  in  Scotland  which  consisted  of 
more  than  one  parish,  and  which  were 
not  burghs.  Again,  the  Bill  of  this  year 
was  still  more  limited,  because  it  stated 
that  the  boundaries  of  burghs  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  should  be  the  Par- 
liamentary boundaries.  It  was  there- 
fore an  injustice  to  charge  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  with  having  exceeded 
his  instructions.  If  it  were  a  fact,  as  was 
stated  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Lord  Advocate,  that  this 
was  the  only  important  clause  in  the 
Bill,  the  other  arguments  he  proposed 
to  offer  would  not  be  of  much  value. 
But  it  was  not  so.  The  Bill  teemed  with 
objections.  In  his  judgment  it  was  one 
of  the  worst  Bills  relating  to  Scotland 
that  he  had  seen — it  could  only  be 
amended  on  the  principle  of  supplying  a 
new  lock,  a  new  stock,  and  a  new  barrel. 
This  led  to  the  question — Why  have  not 
the  Government  themselves  introduced 
a  measure  ?  He  concurred  entirely  with 
what  was  said  by  the  Home  Secretary 
at  Glasgow — that  a  large  measure  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Poor  liaw  was 
one  for  the  Gt>vemment  rather  than  for 
a  private  Member.    Well,  nobody  denied 
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that  tliis  was  a  large  measure.    It  was 
objected  to  because  it  was  too  large  a 
measure,  and  therefore  it  logically  fol- 
lowed, from  the  terms  laid  down  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  take  charge  of  this  large 
measure.  There  were  other  considerations 
which  made  it  a  BiU  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  peculiarly  to  have  charge  of, 
and  ought  to  have    introduced.    This 
Bill  dealt  with  the  Department  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  a  large 
extent.    It  made  grants  of  public  money 
here,  there,  and  everywhere.     He  had 
no  doubt  that  money  would  be  rightly 
expended  if  all  the  clauses  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend's  BiU  were  carried ; 
but  he  was  now  speaking  of  the  pro- 
priety of  introducing  a  Bill  involving  a 
large  expenditure  of  the  public  money 
for  various  purposes  without  the  Go- 
vernment being  made  liable  for  the  con- 
sequences.    He  hoped  some  Member  of 
the  Government  would  answer  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  approved  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money ;  and  he 
made  that  request  for  this  reason — that 
last  year  all  these  ^ants  were  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Bill,  and  many  con- 
stituencies petitioned   in   favour  of  it 
because  these  grants  were   in  it;    but 
when  the  Bill  was  passing  through  Com- 
mittee, these  grants,   by  desire  of  the 
Treasury,  were  dropped  out.     The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Ayr  says  the 
Bill  he  has  brought  in  this  year  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  second  edition 
of  the  Bill  of  last  year.    How  that  could 
be  he  (Mr.  McLaren)  could  not  under- 
stand, for  he  found  that  all  the  money 
clauses  that  were  struck  out  of  the  BiU 
last  year  were  incorporated  in  the  BiU 
of  tms  year.    For  example.  Section  15 
took  power  to  lend  money  at  3J-  per  cent, 
to  be  paid  during  a  lonff  term  of  years. 
He  wanted  to  mow  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  given  their  con- 
sent  to  that?    He  should  be  glad  to 
find  that  they  had ;  but  stiU  that  was  an 
important  matter,  as  to  which  it  would 
be  weU  that  they  should  have  informa- 
tion.   Then,   in    Section    19,    the    BUI 
enacted  that  aU  Crown  property  in  Scot- 
land should  in  future  pay  poor  rates,  the 
same  as  the  property  of  private  parties. 
That  was  a  principle  which  he  aho  cor- 
diaUy  assented  to,   provided   it  was  a 
principle  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  of 
the  United  £[ingaom;  but  he  wished 
to   know  whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
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vemment    assented    to    the    principle 
being  appHed  to  Scotland,  because  he 
had  always  understood  that  imtU  the 
assent  of  the  Crown  heid  been  given  in 
such  cases  a  BiU  was  not  x)ennitted  to 
go  forward.    Then,  by  Clause  29,  one- 
half  of  the  whole  expense  of  the  pauper 
lunatics  of  Scotland  was  to  be  paid  by 
Her  Majesty's  Exchequer.     He  had  no 
objection  to  that— on  the  contrary,  he 
approved  of  it,  if  the  principle  were  to 
be  made  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the 
United    Kingdom;  but   he  wanted  to 
know  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  eiven  their  consent  to  that 
proposition  r    Then,  by  Clause  32,  the 
Bill  enacted  that  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
aU    medical  salaries,  attendances,  and 
medicines  should  be  paid  by  Her  Ma- . 
jesty's  Government.    He  wished  to  know 
whether    Her    Majesty's    Government 
sanctioned  that  ?    Again,  in  Clause  39, 
auditors  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  Supervision,  and  to  be  paid  by 
the  Crown.     Now,  the  number  of  audi- 
tors was  not  fixed — it  was  to  be  such  a 
number  as  the  Board   of  Supervision 
might  think  fit,  with  the  sanction  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  to  appoint.   That 
seemed   to    be    rather    an    anomalous 
power.    Then,  by  the  present  law,  the 
Board  of   Supervision  was  entitled  to 
appoint  two  superintendents  to  peram- 
•bulate  the  countiy  in  special  cases,  and 
to  report  to  the  Board  of  Supervision. 
By  the  present  BiU  the  word   "  two  " 
was  struck  out  of  the  former  Act,  and 
the  words  "  such  numbers  as  the  Board 
of  Supervision  may  think  fit"    intro- 
duced.    He  wished   to   know  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  given 
consent  to  these  provisions  ? — because  if 
they  had  not,  and  supposing  the  BiU 
should  be  read  a  second  time — ^which  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be— they  might  have 
aU  these  things  thrown  out,  as  they  were 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  BiU  of  last 
year.    Now,  in  regard  to  lar^e  combi- 
nations he  would  not  say  anyuiing,  be- 
cause that  subject  had  been   so  weU 
dealt  with  by   the    hon.  Member  for 
Lanarkshire  (Sir  Edward  Colebrooke)  ; 
but  as  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member   for  Ayr  tried  to  take   some 
credit  to  his  own  BiU  for  having  caused 
two  parishes  to  beunited — one  in  Glasgow 
and    another   in  the  city  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent — ^he  must  state  the 
facts  of  the  case.    In  place  of  its  being 
a  matter  of  no  importance,  and  a  matter 
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to  be  laughed  at,  the  fact  was  that  the 
Board  of  Supervision,  in  the  Report 
which  was  put  into  their  hands  only  a  few 
days  ago,  repeat  the  opinion  they  gave 
this  year,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  only  two  parishes  in  Scotland  really 
requiring  compulsory  combination  were 
Canongate  and  (Jovan;  that  they  were 
disposed  of  by  combining  Canongate 
with  St.  Cuthbert's  in  Edinburgh,  and 
GK>yan  with  Oorbals  in  Glasgow,  and 
that  the  rest  might  be  safely  left  to 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  parishes 
themselves.  That  was  the  opmion  of 
the  Board  of  Supervision ;  and  the  local 
authorities,  respecting  that  opinion,  had 
amalgamated  those  parishes  without  any 
Act  of  Parliament.  Therefore  they  were 
in  this  position — ^that  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision had  reported  as  their  deliberate 
opinion  that  tnere  was  no  need  for  any 
compulsory  combination  of  parishes  in 
all  Scotland.  This  question  had  been 
put  forward  as  if  it  were  one  of  great 
magnitude  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
So  far  as  regarded  the  parish  of  the 
Oanongate,  it  would  not  add  so  much  as  a 
farthing  in  the  pound  to  the  rate  in  the 
parish  with  which  Canongate  had  been 
imited.  With  respect  to  the  law  of  set- 
tlement, everything  would  be  put  into 
confusion  if  this  Bill  should  pass.  By 
one  section  all  churches  and  chapels  were 
to  be  assessed  to  the  poor  rates,  but 
nobody  could  tell  who  was  to  pay  it. 
The  Bill  introduced  some  time  ago  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Baxter)  contained  only  one  objectionable 
clause,  but  nearly  all  the  clauses  of  this 
BiU  were  oWectionable  when  clearly 
understood.  It  was  also  too  bad  to 
force  on  the  Bill  so  soon  after  its  intro- 
duction. 

Mb.  GORDON  said,  that  last  year 
Scotch  Members  and  deputations  were 
put  to  grievous  annoyance  and  incon- 
venience by  the  Bill  being  put  down  on 
the  Paper  night  after  night.  There  was 
a  crowaed  attendance,  and  he  hoped  that 
on  this  occasion  the  opinion  of  Scotoh 
representatives  would  be  distinctly  ascer- 
tamed. 

Sm  ROBERT  ANSTRUTHER  said, 
it  was  most  desirable  that  the  opinion 
.of  Scotoh  Members  should  be  distinctly 
shown  by  a  division,  and  he  believed  it 
would  be  found  that  they  were  unmistak- 
ably adverse  to  the  BiU.  He  fully  appre- 
ciated the  labour  and  skill  with  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ayr  presided 


over  the  Committee  of  which  he  (Sir 
Robert  Anstruther)  was  a  Member,  and 
the  skill  and  patience  he  had  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  the  Bill ;  but  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Scotoh  Members  could  not 
but  be  shared  by  their  constituents  when 
they  saw  its  provisions.  But  what  was 
of  most  interest  to  him  was  the  line  the 
Government  would  take.  He  knew  they 
were  in  a  very  difficult  position.  They 
apparently  approved  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  parochial  boards.  When 
the  Committee  was  appointed,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  whom  they  assumed  to  re- 
present the  GFovemment,  but  who  now 
told  them  that  he  was  there  simply 
as  a  private  Member,  made  no  pro- 
posal to  altor  it.  They  understood 
last  year  that  the  Lord  Advocate  and 
the  Home  Secretary  approved  the  Bill 
in  the  shape  it  then  assumed,  raising 
the  qualification  from  £20  to  £100  ;  but 
all  of  a  sudden  the  new  Bill  swept  away . 
every  qualification.  They  were  told  that 
the  Government  approved  this  sudden 
change.  They  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  testing  that,  for  the  Lord  Advocate 
had  not  been  in  his  place  since  Parlia- 
ment opened.  They  now  knew  that,  as 
far  as  ScoUand  was  concerned,  they  had 
no  Government,  and,  certainly,  if  the 
(Jovemment  followed  the  Lord  Advocate 
in  all  his  changes  they  would  be  in  a 
most  undignified  position.  They  had 
solved  the  oifficulty  in  this  extraordinary 
way — that  they  had  no  opinion  whatever 
on  what  the  Bome  Secretary  admitted 
to  be  a  very  important  Scotoh  question. 
That  was  a  most  unsatisfactory  state  of 
thingfs.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  dealt  with  the  question  well ;  but  it 
only  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  he  had 
expressed  from  the  first,  that  a  measure 
of  such  importance  ought  not  to  be  in 
private  hands.  He  should  vote  against 
the  second  reading  because  the  Bill  did 
not  agree  with  the  Committee's  Report, 
because  the  people  of  Scotland  knew 
nothing  about  it,  because  thev  had  had 
only  a  week  to  understand  it  in,  and 
because  Bills  of  such  importance  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  by  responsible  Ministers 
on  the  Treasury  Bench. 

Major  HAMILTON  was  understood 
to  support  the  second  reading,  reserving 
Amendments  in  the  Bill  till  Conmiittee. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  said,  that  the  ob- 
jections taken  to  the  Bill  were  objections 
which  could  be  ur^ed  with  much  more 
propriety  in  Committee.    Moreover,  the 
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hon.  Baronet  who  moved  the  Amend- 
ment himself  approved  much  that  was 
in  the  Bill.  He  should  himself  support 
the  second  reading,  and  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  Qovemment  intended  to  do 
80  also — at  least,  he  supposed  so,  as  they 
permitted  the  Lord  Advocate  to  vote  for 
it  in  order  that  Amendments  might  be 
made  in  Committee. 

Mb.  CEAUFURD,  in  reply,  said,  it 
would  be  uselessly  detaining  the  House 
to  go  through  ail  the  faults  that  heid 
been  found  with  the  Bill ;  but  he  pro- 
mised to  answer  them  if  he  were  allowed 
to  go  into  Committee.  As  to  the  con- 
stituency which  elected  the  small  mem- 
bers of  parochicd  boards,  he  preserved 
the  present  law,  which  provided  that  no 
person  could  be  elected  or  vote  who  is 
not  assessed  to  the  rates,  and  has  not 
paid  them.  This  disposed  of  the  alle- 
gations that  he  was  putting  the  elec- 
.  tion  into  the  hands  of  paupers.  More- 
over, nobody  could  sit  as  an  elected  small 
member  who,  within  three  years,  had 
been  excused  from  paying  the  rate.  Hon. 
Members  seemed  to  fear  that  he  was 
going  to  take  every  advantage  of  the 
S)rms  of  the  House  in  order  to  force 
the  measure  throu^.  That  was  not  at 
all  his  intention.  He  should  endeavour 
to  consult  Scotch  Members  in  fixing  a 
day  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  BiU 
which  would  give  them  the  Oiliest  op- 
portunity for  discussion.  The  second 
reading  had  been  fixed  for  this  early  day 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  private  Members  in  forwarding  their 
measures,  but  he  was  desirous  of  giving 
Scotch  Members  and  the  Scotch  people 
ample  time  to  consider  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill. 

Question  put,  "That  the  word  'now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question.'* 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  48 ;  Noes 
181 :  Majority  133. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

Bill^tt^  off  for  six  months. 

LABOTTBBBS'    COTTAOES    (SOOTLAIVD)    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Fokdtcb,  Bill  to  facilitate 
the  erection  of  Labourers'  Cottages  and  otber 
buildings  by  agricnltoral  tenants  in  Scotland, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Fobbtcb,  Mr. 
M'CoMBiE,  Mr.  jBabclat,  Sir  Gbokob  Bal- 
rouR,  and  Mr.  Pabxbr. 

BiU j9r«MM««i;andnMMl the fint time.  [BiU 89.] 

Mr.  Anderean 


LOCAL    GOVERNMENT   DISTEICTS    (CONSOLI- 
DATED bate)  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  BiU 
to  provide  for  a  Consolidated  Hate  in  Local  Go- 
vernment Districts,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  hj 
Mr.  Andsbw  Johnston,  Mr.  Francis  Powbll, 
and  Colonel  Bbibb. 

BiUjTTMMt/ei^,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  84.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Thwredayy  21th  February,  1873. 

MINUTES.]— Select  Committee— HOTses,  Tho 
Lord  Strathnaim  added  in  the  place  of  The 
Earl  of  Lucan. 

Public  Bills — First  Reading — ^^ctoria  Embank- 
ment (Somerset  House)  *  (28) ;  Bastardy 
Laws  Amendment^  (29). 

Third  Beading — Cove  Chapel,  Tiverton,  Mar- 
riages  Legalization^  [11  J,  andj^oM^. 

CHELSEA  WATER  BILL,  [h.l.] 
SECOND    BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

LoED  FITZWALTER,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  there  was  one  thing  which  gave 
him  confidence  in  performing  the  task 
assigned  to  him,  and  it  was  that,  except 
under  very  extraordinary  circumstances, 
their  Liordships'  House  never  refused  a 
second  reading  to  a  Private  Bill.  Far 
be  it  from  him  to  say  that  it  was  not 
quite  within  their  Lordships'  province 
.  to  stop  the  further  progress  of  any  Bill 
at  any  stage ;  but  he  did  hope  that  when 
a  body  of  men,  associated  to  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  towards  a  large  population, 
came  before  their  Lordships'  House  with 
a  project  of  public  utility,  and  asked  for 
an  inquiry  into  that  project,  such  in- 
quiry would  not  be  refused,  but  that 
they  would  be  allowed  to  bring  their 
case  before  a  Committee,  when  it  could 
be  fully  examined  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. He  did  not  intend  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  the  Chelsea  Water  scheme, 
because  that  was  not  the  question  before 
their  Lordships — they  were  not  asked 
to  say  it  was  one  which  Parliament 
ought  to  adopt  in  its  present  shape,  all 
they  were  asked  to  do  was  to  treat  it  as 
they  did  other  Private  Bills — ^to  let  it  go 
before  a  Sdeot  Committee,  which  ooidd 
examine  the  plans  and  hear  like  argu- 
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ments  of  oounsel  and  the  evidence  of 
witnesses.  He  begged  leave  to  saj 
that  the  matter  could  not  be  properly 
examined  by  snoh  an  assembly  as  their 
Lordships'  House.  He  was  quite  aware 
that  in  the  minds  of  some  parties  there 
were  strong  objections  to  the  Bill ;  but 
he  ventured  to  think  that  a  strong  pre- 
judice against  it  had  been  created  by 
statements  which  had  no  foundation  in 
feu3t.  It  had  been  alleged  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  at  a  public  meeting  that  if  the 
scheme  were  carried  out ''  the  finest  plea- 
sure-ground of  all  England  "  would  be 
destroyed ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
ground  to  be  occupied,  if  the  Bill  was 
passed,  was  a  flat  meadow,  and  the  only 
destruction  would  be  the  destruction  of  a 
marsh.  Again,  it  was  asserted  that  it 
was  proposed  to  build  opposite  to  the 
Gtirdens  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  a 
river  wall  a  mile  in  length,  while  the 
fact  was  that  it  would  be  only  930  yards 
long.  Again,  it  was  said  that  the  wall 
was  to  be  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
whereas  the  nearest  point  of  the  reser- 
voir would  be  30  yards  from  the  river, 
so  that  the  river  bank  would  be  wholly 
untouched,  and  there  would  be  space 
for  planting  trees  between  the  river  wall 
and  the  reservoir.  These  statements 
could  not  be  proved  before  their  Lord- 
ships on  the  Motion  for  the  second  read- 
ing, and  tiierefore  it  would  be  very  hard 
that  the  Company,  who  were  seeking  to 
give  a  large  district  the  benefit  of  good 
water,  should  be  prevented  from  being 
heard  and  advancing  evidence  in  support 
of  their  scheme.  And  what  was  the 
case  of  the  Company  ?  As  their  Lord- 
ships knew,  it  was  Uie  duty  of  the  Com- 
pany to  provide  the  best  water  they  could 
obtain  for  a  large  number  of  pwshes, 
with  which  most  of  their  Lordships  were 
acquainted.  Supposing  this  to  be  a 
proper  attempt  to  supply  the  great  mass 
of  population  in  the  district  with  good 
water,  was  it  right  to  refuse  the  promo- 
ters a  hearing  ?  The  Gbvemment  em- 
ployed as  an  Inspector  of  Water  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  experienced  per- 
sons in  these  matters.  He  had  fre- 
quently reported  that  certain  conditions 
were  essential  to  a  supply  of  pure  water ; 
and  the  Company  had  been  told  by  one 
of  the  first  water  engineers  in  the  king- 
dom that  the  scheme  proposed  in  the 
Bill  was  the  best  that  could  be  devised 
for  the  purpose  in  view;  and  before 
on  the  present  site  they  had  taken 


the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced 
persons,  who  ail  reported  that  it  was 
most  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
If  carried  into  effect,  it  would  not  give 
a  single  additional  sixpence  of  dividend 
to  the  shareholders.  The  outlay  of 
£150,000  would  not  give  them  any  ad- 
vantage, but  it  would  benefit  those  who 
drank  the  water.  By  means  of  an  in- 
quiry before  a  Committee,  the  Company 
would  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  any 
better  scheme  could  be  prepared.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  persons  holding 
appointments  imder  the  Government  had' 
joined  in  recommending  the  Company 
to  promote  this  Bill.  As  he  had  said, 
the  ground  to  be  taken  was  not  in  the 
least  ornamental ;  the  plan  would  not 
afiPect  residential  property  in  any  way ; 
and  the  Thames  bank  would  be  un- 
touched. He  therefore  trusted  that 
their  Lordships  would  permit  the  Bill  to 
be  read  a  second  time,  and  send  it,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Moved,  "That  the  BiUbe  now  read  2»." 
—{The  Lwrd  Fitzwalt&r). 

The  Mabqubss  of  SAUSBUEY  said, 
that  in  the  absence  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Cairns)  who  had 
given  notice  to  move  as  an  .Ajnendment 
Siat  the  BiU  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months,  he  had  himself  under- 
taken to  do  so.  His  noble  Friend  who 
moved  the  second  reading  (Lord  Fitz- 
walter)  had  devoted  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  speech  to  a  vindication  of 
the  purity  of  the  motives  that  had  actu- 
ated the  directors  of  the  Company ;  but 
his  noble  Friend's  efforts  in  that  line 
had  been  wholly  superfluous.  No  one 
desired  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  di- 
rectOTs  of  the  Company.  No  doubt  they 
had  endeavoured  to  do  their  duty  to 
their  shareholders,  with  the  best  of  tiieir 
ability,  and  in  accordance  with  the  obli- 
gations cast  on  them ;  but  that  House 
had  a  duty  as  well  as  the  directors  of 
the  Company — it  was  their  Lordships' 
duty  if  not  theirs  to  look  after  the  public 
interests  in  this  matter.  He  had  the  de- 
posited plans  before  him  ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  what  the  facts  were. 
The  noble  Lord  said  that  the  proposed 
wall  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  river ;  but,  looking  at 
the  plfui,  he  found  that  the  wall  was 
positively  in  the  river. 

LoBD  FITZ  WALTER :  That  was  the 
first  plan ;  there  was  an  amended  plan. 
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The  Mabqxtess  op  SAMSBTJET  said, 
he  believed  lie  was  looking  at  the  last 
edition.  Of  course,  what  the  Company 
might  be  prepared  to  do  under  pressure 
was  quite  another  thing.  It  was  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  promoters  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  large  powers,  but  to  in- 
timate that  they  <nd  so  as  a  matter  of 
form,  and  without  any  intention  of  act- 
ing upon  them.  This  course  was  some- 
what analogous  to  that  pursued  by  those 
obliging  persons  who  offered  young  gen- 
tlemen money  and  only  required  m  re- 
turn their  signature  to  a  bit  of  paper, 
which  they  assured  them  meant  nothing. 
But  if  they  once  got  the  piece  of  paper 
they  would  act  on  it.  And  he  thought 
their  Lordships  would  attach  about  the 
same  value  to  the  professions  of  pro- 
moters given  under  such  circumstances, 
and  might  suspect  that  if  they  once  g^t 
the  power  they  were  likely  to  act  upon 
it.  The  reservoirs  and  wall  proposed  by 
the  Company  were  to  be  opposite  to  the 
Pavilion  Terrace,  in  the  grounds  of 
Hampton  Court.  For  a  length  of  some 
thousand  yards  an  erection  was  to  be 
built — it  might  be  a  bank  or  it  might  be 
a  wall,  but  according  to  all  precedent  it 
would  be  a  wall.  They  proposed  that  it 
should  be  22  feet  high,  but  might  be  27 
feet  high,  and  was  to  extend  opposite  the 
whole  length  of  the  Pavflion  Terrace. 
The  noble  Lord  had  spoken  somewhat 
slightingly  of  the  land  upon  which  this 
erection  was  proposed  to  be  made.  It 
was  not  possible  to  exhibit  in  the  House 
a  photograph  of  the  spot ;  but  the  coun- 
try must  be  in  the  recollection  of  most  of 
their  Lordships ;  and  so  far  ^m  being 
an  ugly  marsh  it  was  a  bank  very  beau- 
tifcdly  wooded,  and  added  not  a  little  to 
the  remarkable  attractions  of  one  of  the 
few  places  on  the  Thames  left  in  their  na- 
tural beauty  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
who  sought  the  banks  of  the  river  for 
pleasure  and  recreation.  Now,  if  the 
Park  at  Hampton  Court  were  the  pro- 
perty of  any  of  their  Lordships — what 
would  they  do  in  such  a  case?  Here 
was  a  park  of  singularly  natural  beauty, 
and  all  the  more  endeared  to  the  pos- 
sessors because  it  had  been  such  a  park 
for  many  hundred  years.  Suppose  a 
water  company  proposed  to  build  oppo- 
site to  it  a  wall  27  feet  high,  which  would 
cut  off  half  the  river  from  that  proprie- 
tor and  extend  for  a  length  of  about  half  a 
mile  in  front  of  the  principal  features  in 
his  park — ^would  not  the  proprietor  say 


thatsuch  an  erection wouldmake his  place 
uninhabitable,  and  would  he  not  ask 
that  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament  to 
prevent  such  an  injury  ?   But  if  he  were 
unable  to  prevail  on  Parliament  to  put 
an   end  to  such  a  scheme,   a   private 
proprietor  whom  it  was  proposed  to  in- 
jure in  such  a  way  would  have  the  ordi- 
nary law  of  the  country  to  appeal  to.  He 
would  get  compensation,  and  he  would 
also  have  an  an  opportimity  of  arguing 
his  case  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee.   But  the  Public  at  lai^  were 
the  virtual  possessors  of  the  Park  at 
Hampton  Court.    They  resorted  to  it  in 
thousands  for   recreation    and    amuse- 
ment. Now  it  was  proposed  to  take  from 
the  Public  the  enjoyment  they  had  hi- 
therto had  of  their  Park ;  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  compensate  the  Public 
as  a  private  proprietor  might  be  com- 
pensated, for  the  simple  reason  the  rules 
of  Parliament  did  not  aUow  of  the  Pub- 
lic being  heard  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  in  such  a  case.     That,  then, 
was  his  justification  for  asking   their 
Lordships  to  reject  this  Bill  on  the  se- 
cond reading.  He  agreed  with  what  had 
been  said  as    to  Ihe    inexpediency  of 
throwing  out  Private  Bills  on  the  second 
reading  as  a  rule.     On  each  Bill  there 
were  generally  two  contending  parties, 
whose  differences  could  best  be  adjusted 
before  a  Select  Committee ;  but  in  this 
case  the  Public  could  not  be  heard  be- 
fore a  Committee  at  all — in  point  of  fact 
the  Committee  would  hear  nothing  but 
the  grievances  of  private  individuals  and 
the  case  for  the  promoters,  and  all  that 
the  Public  would  suffer  would  be  abso- 
lutely shut  out  from  their  consideration. 
If  there  were  any  difficulty  in  supplying 
a  portion  of  the  metropolis  with  water, 
except  by  means  of  this  scheme,  the  case 
would  be  different ;  but  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  the  slenderest  economy  that 
held  induced  the  Conipany  to  fix  upon 
this  particular  spot.    There  was  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  fix  on  a  site  for 
their  reservoirs  hiffher  up,  like  the  other 
Companies.    He  held  a  letter  frt)m  Mr. 
HawKsley,  the  eminent  engineer,  who 
indicated  another  spot ;  and  as  he  ima- 
gined there  was  no  difficulty  on  this 
point,  he  did  not  think  that  those  who 
opposed  the  second  reading  were  open 
to  the  charge  of  trying  to  prevent  the 
Company  from  obtainmg  a  supply  of 
water.    There  was  one  other  objection 
which  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  a 
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distrngnished  authority.  It  was  that  a 
high  wall  nmning  for  a  length  of  half  a 
mile  along  that  part  of  the  Thames 
would  considerably  increase  the  risk  of 
fatal  accidents  to  not  always  experienced 
oarsmen,  who,  when  their  boats  now 
capsized,  swam  to  the  bank  and  were 
able  to  get  on  land.  It  did  not  require 
the  gift  of  prophecy  to  see  that  such  a 
wall  would  much  increase  the  risk  run  by 
such  persons.  For  all  these  reasons  he 
hoped  their  Lordships  would  not  be  in- 
duced to  give  the  BiU  a  second  reading. 

Amendment  moved,  to  leaye  out 
C'now,")  and  insert  ("this  day  six 
months.") — {I%e  Marquess  of  Sdliebury.) 

Easl  OBANYILLE  said,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  saying  a  few  words  before  their 
Lordships  went  to  a  division.    He  did 
not  feel  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  Bill,  and  he  thought  he 
was  not  going  too  far  in  saying  that 
there  were  a  great  many  of  their  Lord- 
ships quite  as  incompetent  in  that  re- 
spect as  he  was.    But  the  preliminary 
proceedings  with  regard  to  uiis  Bill  re- 
minded mm  very  much  of  what  used  to 
eo  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  he 
nrst  knew  it.    At  the  time  to  which  he 
referred  there  was  canvassing  on  both 
sides  in  the  case  of  every  Private  Bill. 
Now,  in  this  instance  he,  and  no  doubt 
all  of  their  Lordships,  had  been  canvassed 
on  both  sides,  and  had  been  furnished 
with  two  sets  of  pimers— one  by  the  pro- 
moters and  the  otner  by  the  opponents 
of  this  Water  BiU.    The  promoters  said 
the  object  they  had  in  view  was  one  of 
a  great  sanitfuy  character;   they  were 
desirous  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  me- 
tropolis with  pure  water,  and  they  asked 
that  their  project  should  not  be  rejected 
till  they  had  an  opportimity  of  laying  its 
merits  before  a  Select  Committee.    That 
was  the  course  taken  by  them.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  opponents  of  the  Bill 
said  the  scheme  was  one  to  destroy  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  places  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  and  that  if  it  were  adopted 
it  would  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of 
that  place  by  the  thousands  who  at  pre- 
sent resorted  to  it.    Now,  he  was  not  in 
a  position  to  say  what  was  the  fact  and 
what  was  not  the  fact  in  this  case.  That 
was  the  first  point  to  be  ascertained; 
and  he  believed  the  only  way  in  which 
their  Lordships  could  ascertain  it  was  by 
means  of  a  Select  Oonmiittee.    But  the 
noble  Marquess  who  moved  the  rejection 


of  the  Bill  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
argued  that  the  Public  would  not  have 
the  advantage  which  would  be  possessed 
by  a  private  proprietor  if  Hampton  Court 
were  his  park.    He  thought  the  noble 
Marquess  was  mistaken.    He  did  not 
think  the  private  owner  of  a  park  on  the 
side  of  the  river  opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  wall  was  proposed  to  be  erected 
would  have  any  toem  standi  before  a 
Select  Committee  of  either  that  House 
or  the  House  of  Conmions.    While  the 
noble  Marquess  argued  that  those  works 
would  destroy  the  scenery  on  that  part 
of  the  Thames,  the  promoters  stated 
that  they  were  ready  to  agree  that  the 
wall  would  be  so  far  back  that  trees 
might  be  planted  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  mat  the  reservoirs,  so  far  from 
being  a  disfigurement,  would  positively 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  bank  by  the  erection 
of  any  edifices  along  the  edcre  of  the 
river.    He  save  no  opinion  of  his  own 
as  to  these  derations,  or  as  to  what  was 
said  about  half  of  the  river  being  taken 
away  in  front  of  Hampton  Court.  What 
he  wished  to  ui^e  was  that  it  was  not 
desirable  their  Lordships  should  come 
down  in  unusual  crowds  to  vote  on  a 
Bill  like  this.     It  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
take  its  chance  in  the  usual  way  before 
a  Select  Committee.    He  thought  public 
attention  was  sufficiently  directed  to  the 
matter  to  prevent  all  danger  of  the  Bill 
being  passed  ultimately  if  it  was  not 
desirable.  If  the  Select  Committee  came 
down  and  said — "There  are  certain  facts 
proved  to  our  satisfaction,  but  there  are 
other  facts  which  ought  to  have  their 
influence,  though,   in  accordance  with 
the  Bules  of  the  House,  we  were  pre- 
cluded from  going  into  them" — in  such 
a  case  as  that  it  would  be  for  their  Lord- 
ships' House  to  strike  the  balance ;  but 
he  did  hope  that  some  others  would  join 
him  in  voting  with  the  noble  Lord  who 
moved  the  second  reading,  not  thereby 
to  vote  for  the  Bill,  but  to  vote  that  it 
mifi^ht  be  subjected  to  a  fair  and  impar- 
tiiu  inquiry. 

The  Makquess  of  HEETFOED  said, 
he  should  oppose  the  Bill  on  behalf  of  the 
general  Pubuc,  and  on  behalf  of  those 
visitors,  both  English  and  foreign,  who 
came  in  such  numbers  to  admire  the 
scenery  around  Hampton  Court.  The 
Company  professed  that  their  object  was 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  good  water ;  but 
in  a  report  which  showed  the  amount  of 
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organic  impimty  contaiiied  in  a  given 
volume  of  the  different  waters  supplied 
to  London  it  was  shown  that  while  the 
water  of  the  Lambeth  Works,  taken  at 
Sunbury,  contained  4*8,  the  water  taken 
at  Thames  Ditton  contained  only  4*3. 
No  doubt  a  supply  of  good  water  was 
very  desirable;  but  the  Chelsea  Com- 
pany had  an  opportunity,  two  years  ago, 
of  joining  in  the  Lambeth  Works,  but  for 
some  reason  best  known  to  themselves 
they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  He 
was  at  Hampton  Court  that  morning, 
and  found  that  the  land  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  was  under  water,  beine 
flooded  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  ana 
he  was  informed  that  had  there  been  a 
river  wall  there,  such  as  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  build,  the  Hampton  Court  Park, 
and  perhaps  the  Palace  itself,  would 
have  been  flooded. 

Viscount  MIDLETON  admitted 
that  there  ought  to  be  special  grounds 
for  departing  &om  the  usual  practice  of 
Parliament  in  regard  to  Private  Bills, 
but  he  thought  there  were  those  special 
grounds  in  this  case.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  locality  were  unanimously  opposed 
to  the  Bill,  and  though  the  Company  had 
no  doubt  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
a  site  for  their  reservoir,  other  sites  of  a 
much  less  objectionable  character  than 
the  one  they  heid  fixed  upon  might  be 
found. 

Eabl  obey  concurred  in  the  observa- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  it  woidd 
be  a  very  unusual  course  to  reject  a  Pri- 
vate Bill  on  the  second  reading,  and  if 
it  were  firequently  followed  it  would  lead 
to  very  serious  inconveniences.  Formerly 
it  was  the  practice  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  consider  private  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  itself.  It  was  impos- 
sible in  cases  where  extensive  evidence 
or  complicated  plans  were  involved  to 
g^ve  them  consideration  in  a  large  as- 
sembly, and  the  result  was  that  in  cases 
where  great  pecuniary  interests  were  in- 
volved on  both  sides  the  fate  of  the  Bill 
was  often  decided,  not  fairly  according 
to  its  merits,  but  by  canvass  and  private 
intrigue.  Those  who,  like  himself,  were 
old  enough  to  remember  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament  40  years  ag^,  must  know 
that  the  abuses  became  so  scandalous 
and  intolerable  that  Parliament  was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  each  House, 
in  its  collective  capacity,  was  totallv  unfit 
to  deal  with  such  questions,  and  that 
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they  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  where  they  could  be  maturely 
considered,  and  where  the  matter  could 
be  decided  after  a  careful  examination  of 
plans  and  the  hearing  of  evidence.    He 
was  far  from  saying  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament  in  respect  of  private 
legislation  were  even  at  this  moment 
altogether    satisfactory,    but    certainly 
they  were  a  great  improvement  on  the 
former  state  of  things.    At  the  period 
to  which  he  had  referred  he  had  seen  all 
the  excitement  that  usually  characterized 
a  debate  on  a  great  party  question  im- 
ported into  the  consideration  of  a  Private 
Bill.     It  was  most  important  for  the 
honour  and   character  of   their   Lord- 
ships' House  that  the  old  abuses  should 
not  be  allowed  to  rear  their  heads  again ; 
but,  having  regard  to  the  appearance 
of  the  House  at  that  moment,  he  would 
venture  to  ask  their  Lordships  whether 
a  danger  of  that  kind  did  not  really 
exist  ?    Was  the  question  of  this  second 
reading  before  their  Lordships  without 
any  canvass — without  any  solicitation  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other  ?     He  was 
afraid  that  could  not  be  said.  But  it  had 
been  said  that  there  were  special  reasons 
for  taking  this  Bill  out  of  the  ordinary 
category  of  private  legislation.    He  had 
listened  carefully  for  those  reasons,  but 
he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  them. 
There  was  not  one  of  their  Lordships 
who  coidd  take  upon  himself  to  say  that 
— apart  from  what  was  contained  in  the 
papers  which  had  been  printed  on  one 
side  and  the  other — he  had  information 
which  would  enable  him  to  form  a  sound 
opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two  parties 
was  in  the  right.    The  case,  therefore, 
was  exactly  one  in  which  their  Lordships 
should  adhere  to  their  usual  practice  of 
referring  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee. 
The  noble  Marquess  who   moved   the 
Amendment  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
said  the  Public  could  not  be  heard  by  a 
Select  Committee.  Now,  he  found  among 
the  petitioners  against  the  Bill,  the  Con- 
servators of  the  Thames,  and  the  resi- 
dents of  Thames  Ditton ;  and  he  found 
that  money  was  being  raised  to  assist 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  in  putting 
their  case  before  Parliament.     Me  re- 
peated,  therefore,   that    there   was  no 
reason  for  not  sending  the  BiU  before  a 
Select  Committee.    "No  doubt  the  Select 
Committee  would  be  quite  alive  to  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  public  in- 
terests and  of  preventing  Hampton  Court 
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from  being  damaged ;  and  if  it  should 
be  found  that  the  Bill  would  injure 
Hampton  Court  in  the  manner  alleged 
there  would  not  be  the  slighteBt  chance 
of  its  becoming  an  Act  of  I^arliament. 

The  Duke  op  RICHMOND  said,  he 
did  not  mean  to  follow  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  G^rey)  into  a  history  of  the  private 
legislation  of  Parliament ;  but  as  he  was 
one  of  the  individuals  to  whom  the  noble 
Earl  alluded  when  he  said  that  not  one  of 
their  Lordships  had  information  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion on  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  he  ven- 
tured to  tell  the  noble  Earl  that  he,  for 
one,  had  that  information.  More  than 
that,  he  was  convinced  that  he  did  not 
stand  alone.  The  majority  of  the  noble 
Lords  then  present  were  as  capable  of 
coming  to  a  decision  on  the  Bill  as  any 
Select  Committee  would  be.  His  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
with  that  ingenuity  of  which  he  .was  so 

freat  a  master,  ran  round  the  subject  to 
e  discussed,  and  left  the  public  interests 
altogether  out  of  consideration ;  and  the 
noble  Earl  who  had  just  spoken  referred 
to  the  Petitions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Thames  Ditton  and  the  Conservators  of 
the  Thames.  But  the  noble  Earl  had 
quite  omitted  to  show  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Thames  Ditton  would  have  any 
loc%u  iUmdi  before  a  Select  Committee.  If 
they  would  not,  how  could  they  protect 
the  public  interests?  But  the  noble 
Earl  said  the  public  interests  would  be 
guarded  by  tne  Conservators  of  the 
Thames^  Now,  if  the  Conservators  of 
the  Thames  attempted  to  go  outside  the 
four  comers  of  their  petition,  which  had 
reference  solely  to  the  navigation  and 
bed  of  the  river,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Select  Committee  to  refuse  to  hear 
them.  The  case  of  the  general  Public 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
Hampton  Court  could  not,  in  any 
way,  be  brought  before  a  Committee, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  of 
all  the  able  men  in  the  body  of  Parlia- 
mentary agents,  the  ablest  would  not  be 
able  to  draw  up  a  Petition  which  would 
eive  the  public  a  loeui  itandi  before  a 
Select  Committee  on  this  Bill.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  injury  the  pro- 
posed erection  would  do  to  the  Park  at 
Hampton  Court;  and,  that  being  so, 
tmless  it  was  shown  that  the  reservoirs 
could  not  be  placed  in  at  least  as  good  a 

Jlaoe  as  that  fixed  on  by  the  promoters, 
e  thought  their  Lorwipa  ought,  in 


this  case,  to  depart  from  the  usual  course 
and  refuse  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time. 
His  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  AfEiGiirs  laid  down  the  ''hard  and 
fast  Ime  "  that  no  Private  Bill  ought  to 
be  opposed  on  the  second  reading.  He 
could  not  take  that  view,  and  therefore 
he  held  much  satisfaction  in  supporting 
the  Amendment. 

LoKD  EEDESDALE  said,  he  by  no 
means  wished  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  a  Private  Bill  ought  never  to  be 
opposed  on  the  second  reading.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  there  were  occa- 
sions when  a  Private  Bill  ought  to  be 
opposed  at  that  stage.  If  it  was  quite 
clear  that  a  Bill  ought  not  to  pass,  it 
would  be  much  better  for  all  parties  to 
reject  it  on  the  second  reading.  The 
only  good  objection  against  reading  this 
Bill  a  second  time  was  one  furnished  by 
the  promoters  themselves  in  their  having 
found  it  necessary  to  declare  that  they 
would  engage  to  depart  from  the  de- 
posited plalis,  admitting  thereby  that 
what  they  had  proposed  was  indefensible. 
They  now  said  that  they  would  give  up 
the  river  wall,  and  put  the  reservoir 
within  certain  Hues,  so  as  to  make  the 
embankment  ornamental.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  very  spot  selected  for  the 
reservoir  there  might  at  any  time  be 
erected  the  most  offensive  manufactory, 
and  the  amended  plan  might  very  pro- 
bably prevent  a  nuisance  which  all  would 
consider  more  objectionable.  Still  the 
feeling  of  the  inhabitants  appeared  to 
be  unanimously  against  the  Bill,  and  the 
Company  had  put  themselves  in  the 
wrong  by  laying  themselves  open  to  such 
great  objections.  So  many  Peers  had 
asked  him  how  he  intended  to  vote,  in- 
timating their  intention  to  follow  his 
example,  that  having  stated  both  sides 
of  the  case  as  fairly  as  he  could,  he 
thought  the  proper  course  for  him  to 
pursue  would  be  to  decline  giving  a  vote 
on  the  question^ 

Eabjl  GEANVILLE  asked  whether 
or  not  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Fitzwalter) 
was  authorized  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
pany to  say  that  they  would  alter  their 
scheme  so  as  to  meet  the  objections  taken 
to  it.  

Lord  FITZWALTER  was  authorized 
to  say  that  if  a  modification  of  the  scheme 
was  deemed  requisite,  they  were  quite 
ready  to  adopt  it.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  otherwise  to  go  before  the 
Committee  with  any  chance  of  success. 
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The  Masquxss  of  SAUSBTJEY  re- 
marked that  if  the  Bill  went  before  a 
Oommittee  there  would  be  nobody  whose 
interest  or  in  whose  power  it  woidd  lie 
to  enforce  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the 
pledge  giyen  by  the  noble  Lord. 

LoKD  BEDESDALE  would  remind 
their  Lordships  that  they  would  be  able 
to  reject  the  Bill  on  the  third  reading  if 
it  ocune  back  from  the  Oommittee  in  an 
unsatisfactory  shape. 

On  Question,  That  (V  now ")  stand 
part  of  the  Motion  ? — Their  Lordships 
divided:  —  Contents  29;  Not-Contents 
70 :  Majority  41 : — Resolved  in  the  Nega- 
tive :  and  BiU  to  be  read  2*  tim  day  six 
months. 
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House  adjourned  at  half-past  Six 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday y  21  th  February,  1873. 

MINTJTESO  — New  Members  Sworn  —  Sip 
Richard  Wallace,  baronet,/or  Lisbum;  Robert 
Vans  Agnew,  esquire,  for  Wigtonshire ;  Ed- 
ward "V^^ngfield  Vemer,  esquire,  for  Armagh 
County. 

Select  Committee — ^Turnpike  Acts  Contina* 
ance,  nominated. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee — ^Army  Esti* 

MATES — ^R.P. 

Public  Bills — Ordered — First  Reading — Salmon 

Fi/^eries  Commissioners  *  [85]. 
Second  Reading — Railway    and    Canal    Traffic 

[34]. 

CHARING  CROSS  AND  VICTORIA 

EMBANKMENT   APPROACH   BILL. 

MOTION  TO  BEFEB  TO  A  SELECT 

OOMMITTEE. 

LoBD  ELCHO  rose,  according  to 
Notice,  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Oommittee  of  nine  Members, 
five  to  be  named  by  the  House  and  four 
by  the  Committee  of  Selection.  He  re- 
garded the  question  involved  in  this  Bill 
not  as  one  of  the  character  ordinarily 
dealt  with  in  Private  Bills,  but  as  one  of 
metropolitan  and  almost  of  Imperial  im- 
portance. He  wished  to  treat  this  not  as 
a  question  of  art,  or  even  of  architecture, 
but  simply  as  a  question  of  ParHamen- 
taiy  procedure.  Ever  since  that  magni- 
ficent work,  the  Victoria  Embankment, 
bad  been  completed,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  had  naturally  desired 
to  render  it  as  useful  as  possible  by 
making  an  approach  to  it  from  Channe 
Cross.    That  approach  they  had  wished 
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tomakethroughNorihiimberlandnouse; 
but  for  a  time  they  enooimtered  great  dif- 
ficulty in  obtainmg  the  consent  of  the 
owners  of  Uie  land.  That  difiBlculty  had 
now,  however,  been  oyeroome,  and  a 
Bill  for  carrying  out  the  work  had  been 
brought  in,  and  had  passed  the  Standing 
Orders.  £542,000  was  required  for  the 
work,  part  of  which  would  be  recouped 
by  the  sale  of  land,  and  the  other  part 
raised  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  Metro- 
polis ;  and  they  were  told  that  the  mea- 
sure came  before  them  as  a  Priyate  Bill. 
He  did  not  diepute  the  necessity  of  the 
work ;  but  he  desired  to  raise  a  question 
of  procedure.  He  thought  that  it  would 
be  Detter  and  much  more  convenient  to 
adopt  the  curvilinear  approach  suggested 
by  the  late  Mr.  Pennethome,  which 
would  avoidNorthumberlandHouse  alto- 
gether, and  take  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  gurden.  If,  moreover,  they  swept 
away  that  ancient  historic  monument, 
Northumberland  House,  the  hideous  rail- 
way bridge  near  Oharing  Cross  would 
mar  the  prospect  from  the  finest  site  in 
Europe.  He  wished  the  Bill,  therefore,  to 
be  sent  before  a  hybrid  Committee,  who 
would  consider  the  whole  question  from 
a  broader  point  of  view  than  that^  taken 
by  an  ordinary  Private  Bill  Commit- 
tee. He  did  not  attack  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  willingly  gave  them  great 
credit  for  much  they  had  done  in  London. 
The  Holbom  Viaduct  was  an  honour  to 
the  country  and  to  them.  [Mr.  CiiAW- 
poan:  That  was  built  by  the  City.] 
Then  it  was  an  honour  to  the  Ciiy .  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  not 
an  infallible  body,  as  was  proved  by  the 
mistake  they  made  in  erecting  the  stands 
in  Hyde  Park  on  the  [Ilianksgiving  Day. 

Colonel  HOGKJ  rose  to  Order,  and 
submitted  that  the  erection  of  those 
stands  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Ques- 
tion before  the  House. 

Mb.  SPEAXEE  said,  although  he 
thought  the  noble  Lord  would  exercise  a 
wise  discretion  "in  not  referring  to  the 
erection  of  the  stands,  yet  he  could  not 
say  he  was  absolutely  out  of  Order. 

LoED  ELCHO  said,  the  cost  for  the 
erection  of  those  stands  had  been  dis- 
allowed, and  he  only  wished  to  say  that 
Parliament  must  not  allow  itself  to  be 
overridden  by  tiie  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
an  infallible  body,  and  its  schemes  were 
to  be  adopted  without  question.    The 
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noble  Lord  concluded  by  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  speaker  suggested  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  terms  of  the  Motion  owing  to 
the  Bill  having  been  already  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Selection. 

Mb.  BATLLTE  COCHRANE,  in 
seconding  the  Motion,  said,  that  before 
they  got  rid  of  one  of  the  last  of  the  old 
palaces  of  this  great  city  they  should 
assure  themselves  that  they  were  doing 
so  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  sub- 
stantial improvement.  In  the  present 
instance  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  the  sweeping  away  of  Northimi- 
berland  House,  whi^  was  an  ornament 
to  the  Metropolis,  and  which  had  so 
many  historical  associations  connected 
with  it,  would  be  a  benefit  tb  the  public. 
It  remained,  therefore,  for  the  Board  of 
Works  to  prove  to  the  House  what  had 
been  stated  in  private— namely,  that  the 
proposed  street  over  the  site  at  present 
occupied  by  Northumberland  House 
would  take  away  half  tiie  traffic  ^m 
the  Strand. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

<<That  Standing  Ordera  Nos.  7  and  203  be 
Biupended  in  the  case  of  the  Charinff  C^oss  and 
Victoria  Embankment  Approach  Bui,  and  that 
the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  (Committee  of 
Nine  Members,  Five  to  be  nominated  by  the 
House,  and  Four  by  the  Committee  of  Selection, 
and  that  they  be  empowered  to  consider  gene- 
rally  and  report  upon  the  Charing  Cross  and 
Victoria  Embankment  Approaches."  —  {Lord 
Eleho.) 

Colonel  H0GK3- :  I  rise,  Sir,  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  House  to  reject 
the  MoticHi  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  in  the 
present  instance  there  is  no  reason  for 
a  departure  from,  the  usual  course 
adopted  by  the  House  with  reference  to 
Private  Bills,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
Motion  is,  in  fact,  a  direct  inMngement 
of  Section  3  of  the  Standing  Orders. 
A  Committee  of  four  Members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  of  Selection, 
and  in  no  way  interested  in  the  measure 
before  them,  will,  I  venture  to  think,  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  House  and  to 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill  than  the 
hybrid  Committee  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord,  as  the  five  Members  whom 
the  House  woidd  appoint,  might  be  hon. 
Members  pledged  to  a  particular  line  of 
action.  Li  support  of  this  view,  I  will 
refer  to  the  precedents  afforded  by  the 
action  of  Parliamei^t  on  many  previous 
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ocoasionB  with  regard  to  the  measures 
promoted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  14 
improyements  [promoted  by  the  Metro- 
poutan  Board  of  Works,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  usual  Committees.  I  do 
not  wish  to  weary  the  House,  but  will 
just  mention  a  few  of  these  improve- 
ments— ^Finsbury  Park,  1857;  Glurrick 
Street,  from  St.  Martin's  Lane  to  Covent 
Garden,  1857;  Southwark  Street,  1857; 
the  Chelsea  Embankment,  1868;  Park 
Lane,  1869,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
new  thoroughfSares  sanctioned  by  the 
Act  of  last  Session.  The  noble  Lord 
refers  to  precedents,  and  has  alluded  to 
the  Shoi^ditch  Lnprovement  of  1871, 
but  as  some  proof  mat  the  House  was 
not  satisfied  with  this  solitary  departure 
from  the  usual  practice,  I  may  mention 
that  last  year  it  rejected  a  similar  Mo- 
tion* by  a  majority  of  170  to  122,  and 
subsequently  uphcdd  its  Standing  Orders, 
on  a  further  division,  by  150  to  108. 
Qranted  that  the  improvement  for  which 
the  Board  are  now  seeking  powers  is  of 
a  highly  important  character,  still  it  is 
surely  not  more  so  than  that  comprehen- 
sive scheme  to  which  this  House  gave  its 
sanction  last  year.  The  carrying  out  of 
the  Metropoutan  Street  Lnprovements 
Act  will  involve  an  expenditure  of 
£2,500,000,  while  the  acquisition  of 
Northumberland  House  wi^  the  other 
property  required  will  be  but  little  over 
£500,000,  of  which  the  Board  believe 
they  will  receive  back  nearly  half  from 
the  sale  of  the  surplus  land.  With  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  architectural 
effect,  I  venture  to  think  that  I  may, 
without  arrogance,  assume  that  the 
Board  and  their  officers  who  have 
executed  works  which  have  met  with 
approval,  not  only  from  our  fellow- 
citizens,  but  from  intelligent  foreigners, 
are  well  qualified  to  exerdse  their  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  this  nature,  and  I 
may  add,  that  in  no  case  are  buildings 
allowed  to  be  erected  on  the  Board's 
land  imtil  the  plans  and  elevation  have 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
architect  as  well  as  the  Bomrd.  The 
question  of  the  necessity  of  this  or  some 
similar  improvement,  is  one  on  whidi  I 
feel  I  need  not  enter  at  any  length.  It 
is  univerpally  admitted,  and  until  proper 
approaches  are  formed  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  Thames  Embankment  will  not  be 
utilized  as  it  ought  to  be,  nor  the  traffic 
of  the  Strand  and  l^eet  Stoeet  be  ap- 
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preciably  relieved.  Nor  is  the  present 
scheme  a  new  one ;  it  is  almost  coeval 
with  the  Embankment  itself,  and  the 
Board  have  already  on  one  occasion  un- 
successfully promoted  a  Bill  to  carry  it 
out.  The  present  time,  however,  is 
peculiarly  favourable;  much  building 
property  has  been  swept  away  at  the 
rear  of  Northumberland  House,  and, 
the  ground  being  now  vacant,  it  ap- 
peareid  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  a  good 
opportunity  to  cany  out  the  desired  im- 
provement. No  less  than  seven  schemes 
were  brought  before  the  Board,  and  after 
much  consideration,  it  was  decided  that 
the  finest  and  cheapest  approach,  and 
that  which  would  be  most  satisfactory  to 
the  metropolis  generally,  would  be  to  go 
through  Northumberland  House.  In 
support  of  my  view,  I  may  also  mention 
that  the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger- 
ford  Bridge  and  Welling^n  Street  Via- 
duct, of  which  the  noble  Lord  was 
Chairman,  expressed  an  opinion  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  an  approach  to  the 
Embankment  from  Charing  Cross.  With 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  it  is  not  only  my  duty 
but  a  pleasure  to  bear  witness  to  his 
having  in  the  most  noble  and  public- 
spirited  manner  consented  to  sacrifice 
Ms  ancestral  residence,  rich  with  histo- 
rical memories,  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants of  London.  It  is  for  the 
House  to  decide  whether  the  noble 
Lord's  reference  to  the  recent  disallow- 
ance bv  the  auditor  of  certain  items  ex- 
pendea  by  the  Board,  was  generous  or 
relevant  to  the  question  at  issue,  and 
whether  it  should  not  have  been  left  out 
of  the  present  discussion.  Had  the 
Metropohtan  Board  adopted  the  noble 
Lord's  suggestion  of  a  curvilinear  line 
they  would  still  have  to  buy  Northum- 
berland House,  and  woula  incur  far 
greater  expense  than  now  proposed ;  for 
Qie  line  of  street  would  take  off  a  comer 
of  the  gardens,  and  as  the  Ihike  would 
not  agree  to  severance  of  his  property, 
it  would  consequently  be  necessary  to 
take  all.  Moreover,  Sir,  would  it  be 
wise  to  construct,  at  a  far  greater  ex- 
pense than  the  present  scheme,  a  cir- 
cuitous street  when  a  direct  line  mav  be 
obtained?  If  the  House  decide  to  adhere 
to  its  iisual  practice,  evexything  that 
petitioners  against  the  Bill  mav  have  to 
urge  oan  be  advanced  and  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  I  ask  the  House  whether  it 
is  either  right  or  wise  to  raise  a  question 
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of  prooedure  upon  suoh  an  issae  P  If 
tho  noble  Jjoiti.  desires  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Select  Oommittee  of 
1869  diall  be  oairied  out,  the  proper 
course  for  him  to  adopt  would  have  been 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  ^ve  e£f^  to  the 
recommendations  of  Siat  Oommittee. 
He  has  not  thought  fit  to  take  that 
course,  but  has  endeayoured  to  raise  the 
question  of  procedure  by  a  side  wind. 
I  ask  the  House  not  to  assent  to  the 
Motion,  but,  following  the  usual  practice, 
to  refer  the  Bill  to  an  impartial  tribunal, 
and  I  leave  my  case  with  confidence  in 
the  hands  of  me  Hotise. 

Mb.  CBAWFOBD  said,  he  should 
support  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord. 
His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  opposite 
(Ocdonel  Hoffg)  had  stated  that  this 
question  wouM  come  before  an  unbiassed 
Committee,  consisting  of  four  indepen- 
dent Members  of  this  House;  but  the 
very  fact  that  four  would  be  selected  in 
this  way  led  him  to  prefer  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord.  Besides  that,  a 
question  dealing  with  a  site  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Metropolis  and  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Oharinp^  Cross 
should  be  fefk  to  such  a  Committee  as 
the  noble  Lord  proposed  rather  than  to 
a  Committee  selected  in  the  usual  way. 

Mb.  BERESFOED  HOPE,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  of  1869,  was 
surprised  at  the  remark  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  fbr  Truro  (Colonel 
Hoge)  that  that  Committee  had  recom- 
mended an  approach  through  Northum- 
berland House.  All  the  Committee  said 
was,  that  besides  the  Northumberland 
House  road,  which  had  been  rather  ob- 
trusively thrust  upon  its  attention,  there 
was  another,  of  which  the  Committee 
itself  drew  out  the  merits,  which  was 
practicable.  He  denied  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  said  anything  recommenda- 
tory of  the  NorttiumberlMid  House  way 
in  comparison  with  the  skirting  road. 
Their  words  were,  that  the  wants  of  the 
district  would  be  best  met  either  by  a 
direct  approach  to  the  Embankment  at 
Charing  Cross,  through  Northumberland 
House,  or  by  a  curved  line  of  roadway 
from  Charing  Cross  skirting  Northum- 
berland House.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Colonel  had  said — "  Why  not  trust  the 
Metropolitan  Board?"  He  would  tell 
him  Mmj.  Because  after  proposing  to 
make  an  Embankment,  it  was  paity  to 
that  monstrous  viaduct  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  intersect  diagonally  the  re- 


claimed ground,  so  that  an  Act  of  Par^ 
liament  was  wanted  to  undo  the  joint 
muddle  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  and 
the  Office  of  Works.  For  that  reason 
he  did  not  trust  the  Board,  neither  could 
he  trust  the  Committee  to  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  would  have  the 
question  referred,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  a  question  affecting  the  most 
central  site  of  the  leading  dlr  of  the 
world,  and  he  was  bound  to  declare  that 
the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
to  a  ndl  inquiry  was  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  weakness  of  their  case. 

Db.  BEEWEE  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  considered  that  an  Lnperial  ques- 
tion; but  the  action  of  the* House  itself 
had  divested  the  House  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Metropolis,  and  delegated  it 
to  the  Board  of  Works.  They  had 
thrown  the  whole  responsibility  on  this 
newly-created  Board.  The  original  in- 
tention of  the  Metropolitan  Board  was 
to  make  the  Hungerford  Bridge  and  Wei- 
lington  Street  Viaduct  aj^roach  through 
Northumberland  House;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  noble  Duke 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  Northumber- 
land House.  It  had  therefore  been  sug- 
gested that  a  part  of  the  grounds  behind 
me  House  should  be  i^ken ;  but  the 
noble  Duke  had  said  that  if  they  took  a 
part  they  had.  better  take  the  whole. 

Mb.  BONHAM-CABTEE  said,  he 
could  not  accede  to  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  which  would  vary  the  ordi- 
nary procedure  in  these  cases.  The 
noble  Lord  raised  the  question  on  the 
Eules  of  the  House,  but  it  really  was 
on  a  point  of  art  that  he  wished  them  to 
depart  from  their  usual  practice.  What 
he  proposed  was  to  take  the  Bill  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Selection, 
to  which  it  was  already  referred  —  a 
Committee  presided  over  bv  his  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire  (Colonel  Wilson- 
Patten),  and  whose  care  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  they  all  knew — and  to  send 
it  to  a  Committee  composed  of  Members 
who  were  not  bound  to  attend  from  day 
to  day,  and  where  it  might  happen  the 
proceedings  would  be  very  prolonged, 
because  the  question  of  taste  would  be 
introduced,  and  the  promoters  might 
have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  both  sides. 
In  the  case  of  the  J?ark  Lane  Improve- 
ment, in  which  the  House  was  greatly 
interested,  there  was  no  departure  from 
the  ordinary  course,  -and  he  trusted  they 
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would  adhere  to  that  coiirse  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  He  would,  in  conclusion, 
remind  the  House  of  the  decision  of  the 
late  Speaker  on  the  occasion  of  a  similar 
Motion  with  reference  to  the  Westminster 
Imj>royements£ill,inl865.  TheSpeaker 
then  said  that — 

"  When  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  that  House 
as  a  PubUo  Bill  which  involved  private  interests, 
it  was  subjected  to  the  same  examination  which 
was  provided  for  Private  Bills ;  but  strictly  Pri- 
vate Bills  were  never  turned  into  hybrids." — 
[3  Hansard,  clzxx.  44.] 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  72  ;  Noes 
187:  Majority  115. 

COAL— ECONOMY  OF  FUEL-SELECT 
COMMITTEE.— QUESTIONS. 

Me.  STAPLETON  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether,  inas- 
much as  a  Committee  has  been  granted 
to  inquire  into  the  catise  of  the  present 
deamess  and  scarcity  of  coal,  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  House,  the  Gbvem- 
ment  will  move  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  means 
of  economizing  fuel,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent the  unnecessary  exhaustion  of  our 
coal  fields,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  relieving 
the  present  distress  by  collecting  all  the 
available  information  on  the  subject  and 
placing  it  before  the  building  trade  and 
the  pimHc  in  an  authentic  form  and  with 
such  authority  as  may  belong  to  a  Beport 
made  to  this  House  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  fact  that  this  House  has  aLready 
appointed  a  Committee  to  examine  into 
the  present  high  price  of  coal  is  a  reason 
agamst  the  appointment  of  another  Com- 
mittee for  examining  a  subject  so  very 
near  to  it  as  that  indicated  by  my  hon. 
Friend's  Question.  A  Boyal  Commis- 
sion of  very  high  authority  has  sat  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  the  state  of  our  coal 
supply ;  and  I  think  the  Beport  of  that 
Commission,  together  with  the  labours 
of  the  present  Committee,  ouffht  to  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  results  which 
my  hon.  Friend  desires. 

Afterwards — 

COAL  MINES— INUNDATIONS  OF 

WORKINGS. 

Me.  NEWDEQATE  asked,  Whether 
the  Government  would  have  any  objec- 
tion to  lay  on  the  Table  a  Betum  show- 
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ing  the  number  of  collieries  which,  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months,  had  been  par- 
tially or  wholly  interrupted  in  &eir 
workings  by  inundations,  resulting  from 
the  extraordinary  wet  season  they  had 
passed  through  ? 

Me.  BBUCE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
from  inquiries  made  of  tne  Inspectors 
he  had  found  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  district,  there  had  been  no  un- 
usual quantity  of  water  in  the  collieries. 
In  South  Staffordshire,  the  district 
he  had  referred  to,  the  increase  was 
due  entirely  to  the  absence  of  sufficient 
pumping  power.  To  supply  the  Betums 
asked  for  would  materially  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Inspectors, 
and  he  presumed  that  under  those  cir- 
cimistances  the  hon.  Member  would  not 
desire  they  should  be  furnished. 

UNITED  STATES  —  OFFENCES  ON  THE 
HIGH  SEAS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  GOUBLET  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
What  negotiations,  if  any,  have  been 
entered  into  with  the  American  Gfovem- 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
Maritime  Treaty  granting  equal  juris- 
diction to  the  les^al  authorities  of  both 
Countries  to  deaf  with  desertion  and  all 
other  offences,  whether  committed  on 
board  ship  on  the  high  seas,  in  port,  or 
on  shore  ?  

VisooTJOT  ENFIELD  said,  there  had 
been  repeated  negotiations  with  the  Gk>- 
vemment  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  offences  committed  on  the 
hieh  seas  in  1854,  1859,  and  1869.  The 
subject  was  one  of  much  difficulty,  as 
an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  required 
conferring  the  necessary  jurisdiction, 
and  he  did  not  expect  the  question  could 
be  properly  dealt  with  during  the  pre- 
sent Session. 

CANADIAN  BOUNDARY— ROBERTS 
POINT.— QUESTION. 

SiE  JOHN  HAY  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  any  arrangements  have  been 
entered  into  with  me  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  transfer 
that  portion  of  Bobert's  Point  south  of 
the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to 
the  Dominion  of  Canada?  The  hon. 
Member  said  that  although  the  penin- 
sida  would  belong  to  Canada,  yet  about 
two  miles  of  it  appeared  to  be  south  of 
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the  botmdaxy  line,  and  would  seem  to 
be   left   in  the  hands  of  the  United 

States.  

VisooTJiTT  ENFIEU) :  Some  commu- 
nication passed  on  this  subject  between 
the  OommissionerB  in  1859;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  Oovemment 
did  not  return  any  official  reply  on  this 
point,  and  since  that  date  the  subject 
has  not  again  been  matter  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  Oovemments. 
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ARMY— THE  MXTTINY  BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  JOHNSTON  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  When  he  in- 
tends to  introduce  the  Mutiny  Bill ;  and 
if  he  will  omit  or  alter  the  Clause  usually 
inserted  which  provides  that  no  soldier 
can  be  compelled  to  maintain  any  rela- 
tion or  child,  or  pay  for  the  support  of 
any  illegitimate  child  ? 

Mb.  OAEDWELL,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  Mutiny  Bill  was  always  intro- 
duced by  Order  of  the  House  as  soon  as 
the  Resolution  as  to  the  number  of  men 
was  reported  to  and  accepted  by  the 
House.  He  stated  on  Monday  that  he 
intended  to  omit  altogether  the  obnoxiotLs 
provision  in  Clause  40  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  illegitimate  children, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  such  precautions 
as  the  possible  absence  of  the  soldier  on 
service  might  render  necessary,  in  order 
to  g^ard  against  either  an  oppressive  or 
a  collusive  exerdse  of  the  power  of  pro- 
ceeding against  him. 

AEMY— FIGHTING  BETWEEN  SOL- 
DIEES.— QUESTION. 

Sib  WILFKID  LAWSON  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  What  steps 
have  been  taken  touching  the  proceed- 
ings reported  to  have  occurred  at  Dover 
on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  February 
16th,  when,  it  is  stated,  that  about  150 
soldiers  (accompanied  during  part  of  the 
time  by  a  garrison  military  policeman) 
attended  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a 
fight  carried  on  between  two  of  their 
comrades,  and  ultimately  left  one  of  the 
combatants  dying  on  the  ground  ? 

Mb.  CAED1;\^3LL,  in  reply,  said,  he 
was  informed  that  the  principal  offenders 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities, 
awaiting  their  trial,  and  that  the  general 
had  been  instructed  to  bring  to  a  court- 
martial  any  other  whom  he  considered 
to  deserve  it  for  neglect  of  duty. 


CENTRAL  ASIA—THE  "INTER- 
MEDIATE   ZONE."  —  QUESTION. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE  GUEST  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  regard  to  the  Central 
Asian  question,  Whether  it  is  tiie  in- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
call  upon  the  Bussian  Government  to 
define  a  line  beyond  which  they  will  not 
make  a  permanent  advance  towards  the 
intermediate  zone,  or  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  recognize  all  the 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus 
as  available  for  Russian  annexation  ? 

VisooTJOT  ENFIELD :  Her  Majesty's 
Gbvemment  do  not  intend  to  make  any 
such  demand  upon  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment, nor  can  they  undertake  now  to  re- 
cognize, as  available  for  annexation  by 
a  roreign  State,  territory  which  has  not 
been  annexed  by  such  State.  It  would 
be  clearly  inconvenient  and  injudicious 
to  lay  down  a  course  to  be  pursued  in 
hypothetical  cases. 

ARMY    ESTIMATES  —  SOLDIERS*     PAY 
AND  RATIONS.— QUESTIONS. 

Majob  ABBUTHNOT  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  explain 
verbally,  or  to  lay  upon  the  Table,  a 
Statement  as  to  uie  exact  operation  of 
his  Scheme  for  granting  free  rations  to 
soldiers,  speci^^g  the  amount  of  pay 
previously  received  by  the  men  of  each 
bruich  of  the  service— viz.,  Household 
Cavalry  and  Infantry,  Cavalry  and  In- 
fantry of  the  line,  Boyal  Horse  Ar- 
tillery, Eoyal  Artillery,  Boyal  Engineers, 
Army  Service  Corps,  and  the  cunount 
whicn  they  will  now  receive  in  addition 
to  a  free  ration ;  how  Non-Commissioned 
Officers  wiU  be  affected;  and,  any  oc- 
casions or  circumstances  \mder  which  it 
is  proposed  that  stoppages  of  pay  should 
be  made  other  than  those  at  present  ex- 
isting?   

Me.  CAEDWELL:  The  stoppage  of 
which  I  OT>oke  on  Monday  was,  as  I  said, 
that  for  me  ration  of  bread  and  meat, 
which  is  imiversal  throughout  the  Army, 
and  amounts  to  4id.  The  stoppage  for 
washing  sheets  is  also  intended  to  be 
abolished  by  the  arrangement.  It  is 
intended  to  give  to  the — Gunner,  Boyal 
Horse  Artillery,  Is,  4d, ;  driver,  U,  Sd, ; 
gunner,  Boyal  Artillery,  1*.  2id, ;  driver, 
1«.  2id.;  Boyal  Engineers,  U,  Hd.; 
private — Cavalry  Line,   U.  2d.]  Foot 
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Ghiards,  !#.;  Infantry,  !«.;  and  Army 
Service  Corps,  U.  2d.  Non-oommis- 
sioned  offioers  will  all  be  more  or  less 
benefited.  As  a  rule,  the  gain  will  be 
one  hal^nny;  but  in  some  instances 
only  one  fartbing.  The  Aimy  Hoqatal 
Corps  will  have  free  rations,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  exceptional  position  of  the 
Household  Cavaliy  in  regard  to  pay,  it 
is  not  proposed  that  this  arrangement 
shall,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  applied 
to  them.  As  I  stated  the  other  evening, 
the  re-eng^ement  money  is  included, 
so  that  a  re-engaged  man  in  the  In- 
fantry will  gain  one  halfpenny,  not  Hd. 
The  occasions  on  which  stoppages  will  be 
made,  other  than  those  now  existing,  re- 
solve themselves  into  stopping  the  whole 
pay  of  a  man  when  in  hospital  from 
causes  due  to  his  own  intemperance  or 
vice.  As  I  mentioned,  if  in  any  case 
any  dass  could  upon  the  whole  lose 
anything  in  the  arrangement,  which  is  a 
complicated  one,  that  result  wiU  be  pro- 
vided against. 

Majob  ABBXTTHNOT  asked  whether 
there  would  be  any  stoppage  with  re- 
gard to  the  furlough  ? 

Mb.  CABDWELL:  I  stated  the  other 
evening  that  furlough  pay  wiU  be  the 
regular  pay,  and  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  make  any  allowance  for  the  loss  of 
rations  during  furlough. 

In  answer  to  Lord  Elcho, 

Mb.  CAEDWELL  added:  I  spoke 
only  of  the  principal  rations,  for  which 
4id.  is  deducted.  What  is  called  the 
grocery,  or  mess  stoppage,  is,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  on  a  dmerent  footing.  It 
is  to  supply  the  means  of  making  the 
mess  purchases  through  the  Control 
department  at  certain  stations,  and  has 
been  thought  to  be  a  convenient  way  of 
enabling  the  mess  to  make  its  purchases 
more  convraiently  and  cheaply  than  in 
the  open  market. 

AEMY— YEOMANRY  AND  VOLUNTEER 
ADJUTANTS.— QUESTION. 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
If  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
present  difference  between  .the  pay  of 
Adjutants  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and 
of  the  same  officers  in  the  Volunteer 
Forces ;  and  if  he  will  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  increasing  their  par  and 
allowances,  with  a  view  to  rectiq^  this 
inequality  ? 

Mr,  Cardwell 


Mb.  CABDWELL :  My  attention  Im 
been  directed  to  the  difference  between 
the  pay  of  Adjutants  of  the  Yeomanry 
Cavalry  and  of  the  same  officers  in  the 
Volunteer  Forces,  and  also  to  the  amount 
of  duty  required  from  those  officers  re- 
spectively. The  Cavalry  Colonels  now 
about  to  be  appointed  to  the  new  Cavalry 
districts  will  be  directed  to  report  upon 
the  pay  and  also  upon  the  duties  of  the 
Adjuttmts  of  Yeomanry,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  on  the  subject. 

ARMY— INSTRUCTION  TO  OFFICERS 
OF  THE  AUXILIARY  FORCES. 

aiTESTION. 

Mb.  HENEY  SAMUELSON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
it  is  intended  to  give  Officers  of  the 
Auxiliary  Forces  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining educational  advantages  analo- 
gous to  those  which  the  Staff  Colk^e 
affords  to  Officers  of  the  Begular  Army  ? 

Mb.  CABDWELL :  I  stated  the  other 
evening  the  satis&ctory  progress  which 
the  improved  means  of  e&cation  re- 
centiy  afforded  to  officers  of  the  Aux- 
iliary Forces  have  already  produced, 
and  I  anticipate  greatiy  increased  im- 
provement mm  the  education  now  about 
to  be  given  at  the  several  Brigade  de- 
pots. We  have  not  yet  taken  mto  con- 
sideration the  fiirther  question  whether 
and  in  what  manner  the  special  advan- 
tages afforded  by  the  Staff  College  to 
a  umited  number  of  officers  of  the  Be- 

fiilar  Army  can  be  extended  to  the 
uxiliary  Forces;  but  I  welcome  my 
hon.  Friend's  Question  as  a  significant 
proof  of  the  great  interest  felt  by  those 
officers  in  the  subject  of  improved  edu- 
cation. 

JURIES    (IRELAND)  ACT,  1872— CLARE 
ASSIZES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  BBTJEN  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  a  report  in  a  Dublin 
newspaper  of  incidents  that  occurred  at 
the  Clfure  Sprint  Asmzes,  showing  the 
operation  of  the  J  uries  Act  of  last  Ses- 
sion; when  the  panel  was  called  over, 
several  jurors  persisted  in  answering  for 
others,  and  hardly  knew  their  own 
names,  others  understood  only  the  Irish 
hjigwge,  and  when  the  traversers  were 
arraigned  it  was  discovered  that  the 
foreman  could  neither  read  nor  wxite; 
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whether  he  wiU  propoee  a  Remedy  for  a      BILL-AITILIATED  INSTITUTIONS. 
oondition  of  the  law  moandstent  with  the 
due  administration  of  justioe  ? 

The  Ma&quess  of  MABTINGKrON  : 
I  have  oauaed  inq^uiir  to  be  made  into 
this  subject,  and  1  mid  that  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  Question  are 
substantially  oorreot.  At  iiie  Glare  As- 
sizes, the  othw  day,  when  the  panel  was 
called  over,  the  names  of  several  jurors 
were  answered  to,  though  afterwards  it 
turned  out  that  these  jurors  were  not 

S resent.  In  one  instance,  after  the  ver- 
iot  was  given,  and  it  was  necessaxy  to 
sign  the  issue-paper,  it  was  found  that 
the  fweman  was  unable  to  write,  and 
the  issue-paper  had  to  be  signed  by  the 
second  on  the  list;  and  in  one  instance 
it  was  ascertained  that  a  juror  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Irish  lemguage  only, 
and  he  consequently  was  not  sw<»n. 
There  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  time 
to  form  a  correct  judgm^it  with  regard 
to  the  working  of  the  Act.  Very  careful 
inquiries  are  being  made  during  the 
present  Assizes  as  to  its  operation ;  and, 
if  necessary,  steps  will  be  taken  without 
delay  to  amend  the  Act.  I  may  mention 
that  the  Bill,  when  introduced  by  the 
Government,  provided  a  much  higher 
qualification  lor  service  on  juries  than 
was  afterwards  inserted.  Between  the 
introduction  and  the  second  readrog  of 
the  Bill  many  suggestions,  with  a  view 
to  reduce  iJie  qua£ficati(m,  were  pro- 
posed. These  <manges  were  made  in 
both  Houses,  and  at  the  request  of  va- 
rious influential  persons,  rot  instance, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  of 
many  leading  merchants,  the  qualifica- 
tion of  special  jurymen  was  reduced  by 
one-half,  and  the  same  waadone  in  other 
cases  relating  both  to  ^edal  and  com- 
m(m  jurors.  It  is  quite  possible,  no 
doubt^  that  these  changes  may  have 
be^i  carried  too  feur,  and  wat  the  amount 
of  qualification  may  require  revision.  If 
the  ^Lpmenoe  of  the  present  Assizes 
should  show  iMs  to  be  the  case,  the 
change  can  be  very  promptly  made. 
That  some  such  revision  of  &e  Irii^ 
Act  should  be  necessary  need  not  eatcite 
8ur|Nnse,  wh^i  it  is  recollected  that  in 
England  three  Acts  have  been  passed 
ana  four  or  five  Comnuttees  appointed, 
within  the  cimrse  of  a  very  few  years, 
upon  this  very  suhjeei 


QT7E8TIONS. 

Mb.  OOBDON  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Whether,  before  intro- 
ducing the  University  Education  (Ire- 
land) Bill,  he  obtained  information  as 
to  the  number  and  character  of  *^  Insti- 
tutions" in  Ireland  (other  than  the 
Mag^  College)  which  niay,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  be- 
come  affiHated  Colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
will  lay  such  infozmation  on  the  Table 
of  the  House? 

Mb.  QLADSTONE  :  In  answer  to  the 
Question  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
(Gentleman,  I  have  to  say  that  our 
knowledge  of  such  institutions  in  Ire- 
land as  may  be  described  as  affiliated 
Colleges  is  a  g^eral  and  not  a  formal 
or  official  knowledge,  so  that  we  have 
nothing  to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  upon  me  subject.  It  was  not 
necessary,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  us, 
pievioufidy  to  the  introduction  of  the 
measure  relating  to  university  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  to  make  such  inquiries 
as  those  to  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gbnileman  refers.  That  which 
we  did  think  necessary  was  to  describe 
in  clear  and  emphatic  terms  the  prin- 
ciples upon  whi(di  the  constitution  of  the 
OouiMxil  of  the  College  was  to  be  founded ; 
and  I  stated,  on  the  part  of  my  Col* 
leagues  and  wit^  their  assent,  that  in 
our  view  those  whom  I  called  the  ordi- 
naiy  members  of  the  Council  ought  to 
constitute  the  main  strength  and  force 
of  the  Coimcil,  and  tiiat  any  number  of 
so-called  coUe^te  members  who  may 
be  introduced  mto  the  Council  ought  to 
be  simply  auxiliary  and  secondary  ele- 
ments. To  that  general  principle  the 
mrovisions  of  the  measure  ought  in  their 
oetails  to  be  made  to  conform  when, 
with  the  progress  of  information,  we 
cim  see  what  precise  i^ape  these  provi- 
sions ought  to  assume  as  regarcb  the 
constitution  of  the  CounoiL 

LoBD  EGBERT  MONTAGU,  refer- 
ring to  the  answer  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  osl  Monday  24th  February, 
asked.  Whether,  by  the  second  Clause 
of  the  University  Education  (Irelamd) 
Bill,  it  is  intended  that  all  the  Colleges 
to  be  affiliated  to  the  University,  under 
the  authority  given  to  the  ordinary  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Coundl  (under  Clause  2),  or 
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by   the   ordinary   coUeg^ate   members         irelanD-GALWAY  ELEOTON 
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lected  and  named  by  the  CouncU  prior  PROSECUnONS.-QXJESTION. 

to  the  1st  of  January  1875 ;  or  whether 
such  nomination  and  selection  may  be 
made  at  any  period  subsequent  to  the 
said  date  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  any  power  would  be  given 
by  the  Bill  to  the  ordinary  members  of 
the  Council  to  affiliate  Colleges  by  their 
own  act,  and  with  regard  to  the  power 
which  the  ordinary  xmd  collegiate  mem- 
bers jointly  would  possess,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  distinction  between  the  two 
periods  referred  to  except  that  which  I 
pointed  out  the  other  evening.  I  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
state  that  when  referring  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Magee  College  I  gave  the 
number  as  I  found  them  in  the  calendar 
of  the  College.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  figures  induded  matriculated 
and  non-matriculated  members,  and  al- 
though I  do  not  know  what  non-ma- 
tricuLtted  members  may  be,  I  do  not 
think  they  should  be  considered  as  mem- 
bers of  a  University. 

LoBD  EGBERT  MONTAGU  said,  he 
did  not  understand  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's answer.  He  would  put  the 
Question  in  another  form — ^Whether  the 
only  affiliations  would  be  those  named 
in  the  second  schedule  of  the  Bill,  or 
whether  the  Council  would  be  able  to 
affiliate  Colleges  in  time  to  come;  he 
was  to  understand  that  the  work  of 
October,  1874,  would  not  be  an  affilia- 
tion; would  there  be  any  affiliation 
subsequently  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Yes ;  I  said  so 
the  other  day.    

Mb.  C.  E.  lewis  asked.  Whether 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  (General 
Assembly  of  the  Lrish  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  subiect  of  Triniiy  College 
had  communicated  their  views  on  the 
University  Education  (Lreland)  Bill; 
and,  wheUier  the  Government  would  lay 
such  communication  on  the  Table  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  No,  Sir.  I  an- 
swered a  similar  question  to  this  the 
other  day,  so  far  as  that  day  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  I  have  had  no  oommunioa- 
tion  with  the  body  referred  to  since  that 
day. 


Lord  Rohert  Montagu 


Colonel  STUAET  KNOX  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  tiie  Treasury,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  a  pub- 
lished statement  of  a  speech  made  by  the 
Msh  Attorney  (General  previous  to  the 
late  Deny  Election,  when  in  answer  to 
a  gentleman's  remark  that  he  was  a 
'Spriest  hunter,"  he  is  stated  to  have 
said — "No,  no,  are  you  aware  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuami,  the  Bishop  of 
Galway,  and  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  had 
presented  a  Petition  asking  that  as  a 
matter  of  right  they  should  be  tried?  " 
And,  whether  the  (Jovemment  was  in- 
fluenced by  that  Petition  in  their  insti- 
tution of  Uie  trials  that  arose  out  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  Galway  Election 
Petition  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said  that 
his  attention  had  not  been  called  to  the 
speech  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  opposite,  until  his  No- 
tice appeared  on  the  Paper.  He  was 
obliged  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man for  affording  him  tiie  pleasure  of 
reading  the  manly  and  gallant  speech  of 
the  Attorney  (General  for  Lreland — a 
speech  worthy  of  the  high  character  and 
reputation  of  that  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  Hehi^  no  doubt  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  (Gentleman  opposite 
had  formed  the  same  opinion  of  that 
speech,  if  he  had  read  it — about  which 
he,  however,  was  not  quite  certain.  The 
Attorney  General  in  that  speech  made 
himself  fu]lj  responsible  for  those  pro- 
secutions instituted  in  Lreland.  But  he 
was  BOTTV  to  say  that  the  announcement 
of  that  met  on  the  part  of  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  was,  as  reported, 
received  with  groans  by  the  audience. 
Those  interruptions,  however,  did  not 
appear  to  have  produced  any  change  in 
his  views  or  statements.  Qjie  hon.  and 
gallant  (Gentleman  seemed  to  think  that 
me  presentation  of  a  Petition  by  certain 
Prelates  in  Ireland  was  the  motive  whiph 
led  the  Gbvemment  to  institute  the  pro- 
secutions against  tiiose  Prelates.  If  it 
had  been  really  the  desire  of  those  Pre- 
lates to  be  tried,  it  would  have  fiimished 
an  odd  reason  to  the  Gbvemment  for 
instituting  prosecutions  against  a  large 
number  of  priests;  but  uie  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  opposite  perhaps 
understood  matters  of  this  kind  better 
than  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  did.    The  desire 
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however  of  those  Prelates,  however 
honourable  to  themselves,  to  subject 
their  conduct  to  the  ordeal  of  a  public 
investigation,  could  have  no  possible  in- 
fluence upon  the  proceedings  set  on  foot 
by  the  Irish  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 
He  perceived  by  the  latter  part  of  the 
Question  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  GFen- 
tleman  was  under  a  misapprehension, 
which  had  been  shared  by  some  others. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  ought,  as 
a  Member  of  that  House,  to  know  that  the 
Gbvemment,  as  a  Government,  did  not, 
and  could  not,  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  question  whether  those  prosecutions 
should  be  undertaken.  They  were  in- 
stituted exclusively  upon  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land— a  responsibility  committed  to  him 
hy  Act  of  Parliament — and  the  Attorney 
Greneral  according  to  that  statutoiy  re- 
sponsibility exercised  a  quasi-juoicial 
office,  and  was  bound  by  considerations 
independent  of  and  quite  irrespective  of 
the  political  views  and  intentions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  That  was  the 
ground  assumed  by  his  ri^t  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  now  Baron  Dowse,  when 
he  advised  that  those  prosecutionB  be 
commenced.  But  he  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
was  bound  to  remind  the  House  that  his 
right  hon  .and  learned  Friend  was  sup- 

S^rted  by  the  advice  of  the  other  Law 
fficers  of  the  Crown,  and  that  he  acted 
with  the  entire  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 


CENTRAL  ASIA  —  AFGHANISTAN 
(NORTHERN)  BOUNDARY— MR.  FOR- 
SYTH'S MISSION.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  OSBOBNE  asked,  Whether  the 
Government  would  lay  on  the  Table 
Copies  of  all  Oorrespondence  with  the 
late  Viceroy  of  India,  relating  to  the 
Northern  Boundary  of  A^hanistan  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Fors^h's  mission 
to  St.  Petersburg  ? 

Mb.  grant  duff  :  In  reply  to  my 
hon.  Friend  I  have  to  say  that  the  cor- 
respondence to  which  he  alludes  could 
not  be  given  without  inconvenience  to 
public  interests,  which  my  hon.  Friend 
IS,  I  am  sure,  the  last  person  to  wish. 


RAILWAY  AND  CANAL  TRAFFIC  BILL. 

(Mr,  Chichester  Forteacue^  Mr,  Childers,  Mr. 

Arthur  Peel,) 

[bill  34.]      SECOND  BEADDTG. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'I  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (JKr.  Chichester  Fortesoue,) 

Mb.  hunt  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
object  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
but   to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  its 
main  feature.    The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man   the    F^sident  of  the   Board  of 
Trade,  in  the  able  speech  he  made  on 
introducing  this  Bill,  said  this  was  not 
the  first  time  Parliament  had  been  asked 
to  transfer  its  jurisdiction  to  a  tribomal. 
This  was   no   doubt    so;  but   eminent 
Members  of  the  Legislature  had    ex- 
pressed themselves  adversel]^  to  it.    Lord 
Campbell  had,  upon  a  similar  proposal 
being  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  duties  it 
was  proposed  to  lay  upon  the  tribunal 
were  such  as  the  Judges,  himself  in- 
cluded, felt  themselves  incompetent  to 
disoharffe.    Lord  Campbell,  as  a  lav^yer, 
objected  to  a  Court  of  Law  as  the  tribunal 
for  the  decision  of  questions  which  miffht 
arise  under  the  Act ;  but  if  that  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  been  a  layman  he 
would  probably  have  objected  to  a  lay 
tribunal.    And  what,  wer  all,  was  a 
lawyer  but  a  layman  with  a  knowledge 
of  law  ?    His  right  hon.  Friend,  in  in- 
troducing the  Bill,  said  that  the  fulure 
was  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  tribunal. 
Now,  he  ventured  to  think  that  it  was 
not  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  but  of  the 
subject-matter  which  caused  the  failure ; 
and  though  in  the  Bill  the  tribunal  was 
changed,  the  subject-matter  remained 
the  same.  Under  the  Act  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  amend,  a  discretionary  power 
was  given  to  the  Court  of  Common  Heas, 
not  only  to  administer  the  law  but  to  lay 
down  a  code  of  regulations,  and  in  fact  to 
say  what  the  law  was  to  be.  The  Common 
Pleas,  however,  proved  unequal  to  the 
task ;  and  now  it  was  proposed  that  a 
tribunal  should  be  created  composed  of 
three  gentlemen— one  of  them  a  lawyer 
— the  very  class  of  men  condemned  by 
Lord  Campbell — another,    a  man  pos- 
sessed of  practical  en>erience  in  railway 
matters;  and,  as  to  the  third,  it  was  not 
stated  what  he  was  to  be.    He  admitted 
that  if  the  companies  were  willing  to  go 
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before  tiiis  tribimal  for  arbitrati(»iy  it 
might  be  able  to  discharge  its  duties  in 
a  maimer  satisfactory  to  the  companies 
and  to  the  public.  But  it  appeared  to 
him  that  in  order  to  have  arbitrators  to 
decide  between  the  oonfliding  claims  of 
companies  it  was  not  necessary  to  pay 
them  out  of  the  public  money.  If  two 
companies  were  anxious  to  naye  arbi- 
trators, they  could  select  them  them- 
selves and  pay  them  without  coming  to 
the  pubHo.  The  principal  ftmctions  de- 
legated to  this  tnbunal  were  to  dedde 
questions  as  to  through  rates  and  as  to 
proper  facilities  given  to  the  public.  In 
his  opinion,  the  bibunal  would  have  the 
same  difficulty  in  deciding  what  were 
**  proper  facilities  "  as  the  Ooart  of  Com- 
mon i^leas  had  experienced.  The  tri- 
bunal wotdd  have  to  decide  what  were 
the  duties  of  those  who  managed  those 
great  commercial  undertakings — the 
railways.  Their  only  duty,  subject  to 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by 
l^w  with  regard  to  the  public,  was  to 
earn  tt^e  highest  dividend  they  could  for 
their  shareholders.  But  tins  tribunal 
mi^ht  say — "  Your  regulations  may  be 
weU  calculated  to  produce  the  highest 
possible  dividend  for  your  shu^olders, 
but  they  are  not  well  adapted  for  giving 
the  greatest  possible  flEicilities  to  the 
public ;  and  as  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  interests  of  the  public  do 
not  coincide,  we  shall  foree  you  to  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  the  shareholders  to 
those  of  the  public."  He  wanted  to 
know  what  body  of  directors  would  be 
able  to  cany  on*  their  duties  if  their 
action  was  to  be  overborne  by  the  inter- 
ference of  this  tribunal  ?  What,  if  the 
effect  of  such  interf^M^ence  was  to  sub- 
tract a  certain  amount  of  dividend  ircfm 
the  shareholders  of  Company  A  and  to 
put  it  into  the  pockets  of  the  share- 
holders of  Company  B  ?  It  miffht  lessen 
the  dividends  of  both  compames,  while 
operating  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 
He  promiesied  that  the  tribunal  woidd 
shrink  m>m  any  such  functions.  Where 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the 
companies  were  the  same,  they  wimted  no 
tribunals;  where  there  was  a  wide  di- 
vergence between  them,  the  tribunal 
would  not  venture  to  interfere,  because 
the  onUsry  of  those  immediately  affected 
would  be  so  great  that  the  powers  of  tiie 
CommissioBers  woidd  soon  come  to  an 
end.  It  might  be  asked,  if  socb  was  his 
ojonion  why  not  move  the  rejection  of 

JUr.  Hunt 


the  Bill  on  the  second  reading  P  The 
reason  was  because  he  was  one  of  a  small 
minority  in  the  Joint  Committee  —  a 
minority  of  2  jon  vital  points.  He  was 
supported,  however,  by  a  Gentlemaa  on 
whom  the  House  placed  the  greatest 
reliance — his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Shoreham  (Mr.  S.  Cave), 
whose  absence  to-night  in  consequence 
of  ill-health  they  edl  regretted.  His 
ri^ht  hon.  Friend  was  not  only  a  man  of 
ciSm  judgment,  but  he  had  official  e^>e- 
rience  in  the  Department  over  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  pre- 
sided. But  then  they  had  not  only  num- 
bers against  them,  but  also  the  weight  of 
official  experience  and  men  who  were 
generally  looked  up  to  for  g^ding  the 
country  in  its  public  affairs.  In  tiie 
tee^  of  this  prepcmderance  of  authority 
he  was  not  prepared  to  offer  opposition 
to  the  Bill  on  the  second  reading.  He 
was  not  sanguine  as  to  the  result,  -but 
let  the  experiment  be  tried.  Let  the  Bill 
pass  into  law  with  such  modifications  as 
might  be  introduced  in  this  and  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  He  was 
anxious  to  give  every  opportunity  fi>r 
trying  the  experiment ;  but  ne  was  boxmd 
to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  was  the 
last  experiment  that  would  be  tried  in 
the  matter.  They  had  before  the  expe- 
riment of  a  Court  of  Law,  and  now  they 
were  going  to  have  the  experiment  oi  a 
speciid  tribunal.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  tribunal  would  be  of  no 
use ;  but  he  believed  that  for  the  main 
purpose  it  would  be  inoperative.  Another 
still  greater  question  had  been  suggested 
—namely,  whether  in  the  progress  of 
combin^on  the  companies  in  course  of 
time  miffht  not  become  so  great  and  so 
powermL  as  to  render  it  expedient  on 
political,  not  commercial,  grounds,  to 
change  the  relations  between  the  rail- 
ways and  the  State.  Now,  the  purchase 
of  railwaysbythe  StcUie  wasmost  strongly 
urged  by  Captain  Tyler,  who  put  it  in 
a  venr  terse  way.  That  gentleman  said 
— <'  If  the  State  does  not  manage  the 
railways,  the  railways  will  soon  manage 
the  State.''  The  difficulties  of  a  State 
purchase  were,  no  doubt,  very  formid- 
able, politically  and  financially,  and  ho 
quite  assented  to  the  course  which  the 
Joint  Committee  took  in  passing  it  over 
at  the  time.  But  he  held  that  Uie  con- 
sideration of  the  question  could  not  be 
very  much  longer  deferred.  Day  by  day 
public  opinion  was  growing  more  and 
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ways ;  but  he  very  mucli  doubted  bow 
far  Parliament  could  sanction  the  powers 
which  this  Bill  gave  to  revise  every 
special  Act  and  special  toll,  and  to  treat 
as  waste  pa{)er,  a^eementsbetween  existr 
ing  companies  woichhad  been  sanctioned 
by  Committees  of  both  Houses,  and  by 
the  House  itself.  He  would  not  go  into 
the  details  of  the  Bill,  which  could  be 
dealt  with  in  Committee ;  but  the  great 
fundamental  principle  of  the  measure— 
which  proposed  to  transfer  the  whole 
railway  power  of  the  kingdom  to  three 
Commissioners  —  deserved  ihe  gravest 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Sm  HEEBEET  CEOFT  said,  there 
were  three  points  to  which  he  desired  to 
direct  particular  attention.      The  first 
was  that,  it  appeared  to  him,  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  no  power  to  enforce  the 
Eeports  of  their  own  Inspectors.    The 
city  \>i  Hereford,  with  a  population  of 
18,000    inhabitants,   was    cursed   wit^ 
three  railway  stations,  and  &om  a  Ee- 
tum  he  obtamed  two  years  ago  he  found 
that  the  duties  of  the  Government  Li- 
spectors  were  to  investigate  complaints 
of  corporations  or  individuals  witili  re- 
ference to  level  crossings  and  stations 
that  were  dangerous  to  the  public.    The 
Herefordshire  Quarter  Sessions  presented 
a  petition  to  tiie  Board  of  I^ade,  re- 
questing that  an  Inspector  should  be 
sent  down  to  inspect  the  stations,  two  of 
which  were  considered  dangerous.  Some 
time  afterwa^  they  received  a  very 
lengthy  and  eichaustive  Eeport  firom  the 
Inspector,  which  began  by  stating  that 
1^  mafi;istrates  of  ti^e  county  had  sub- 
stantially made  out  their  case,  that  two 
of  the  three  stations  were  positively  dan- 
gerous, and  that  the  railway  companies 
ought  to  make  one  good  station  ios  their 
whole  passenger  traffic.    But  what  was 
the  conclusion  ?  It  was  this — ^if  the  rail- 
way companies  did  not  take  that  step, 
be  recommended  the  magistrates  to  pre- 
sent a  humble  Petition  to  Parliament. 
A  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 
He,  therefore,    hoped   these    Commis- 
sioners would  have  power  to  act  on  the 
Eeport  of  the  Inspectors  if  railway  com- 
panies did  not  do  so  within  a  reasonable 
time.      The  second  point  was    dearly 
matter  for  a  rule  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
A  year  and  a  half  ago  he  had  asked  the 
President  of  the  Bourd  of  Trade  whethear 
he  was  aware  that  on  the  Ghreat  Western 
and  other  lines  the  practice  prevailed  of 
running  ti:aina  dunng  the   d^j  time 


more  in  favour  of  the  purchase ;  and  in 
his  opinion  the  only  way  in  which  the 
public  could  be  fairly,  properly,  and  ad- 
vantageously dealt  with  was  by  the  State 
talmig  over  the  administration  of  the 
railways.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say 
when  that  would  be  done— whether  it 
would  be  done  in  his  lifetime  or  not — ^but 
that  it  would  be  done  he  had  no  doubt, 
and  he  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  public 
men  even  now  to  consider  the  mode  in 
which  it  might  be  best  brought  about. 

Mr.  pease  agreed  with  many  of  liie 
criticisms  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  Order  of  Eeference  confined  the 
Committee  strictly  to  the  question  of 
amalgamation,  and  even  to  the  Amalga- 
mation BiUs  brought  before  the  House 
that  Session ;  but  the  Committee  seemed 
to  have  strained  the  matter  and  to  have 
gone  very  much  beyond  their  Order.    A 
great  deal  of  the  evidence  before  the 
Committee  was  given  by  men  of  great 
experience  in  railway  and  canal  manage- 
ment.     The  Eeport    was  drafted    on 
the  evidence  adduced,  and  they  came  to 
the  conduaion  that  it  was  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  general  rules  determining 
the  limits  or  character  of  future  amalga- 
mations, and  they  went  on  to  say  with 
reference  to  the  general  position  of  rail- 
ways as  affecting  the  public  interests, 
that  the  introduction  of  Bills  for  amal- 
gamation afforded  opportunities  for  im- 
posing conditions  on  companies  which 
were  desirable  in  the  public  interest. 
This  Bill  dealt  with  existing  railways 
rather  than  with  the  question  of  amalga- 
mation. With  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Commission,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners was  to  be  a  lawyer  of  great  emi- 
nence, another  was  to  be  a  man  of  ex- 
perience in  Railways,  and  of  the  third 
they  had  no  description  at  all.    Such  was 
the  tribunal  to  which  was  confided  a 
trust  affecting  the  £600,000,000  of  ca- 
pital which  Parliament  had  jnven  the 
companies  power  to  raise.    &e  Com- 
missioners were  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
£3,000  a-year  each,  a  sum  that  would 
not  secure  the  services  of  men  required 
for   the    discharge  of  such   important 
duties  as  they  would  have  to  perform ; 
in  fact,  they  would  be  paid  salaries  in- 
ferior to  that  received  by  many  railway 
managers.  Theywere  to  have  the  full  dis- 
cretion of  dedding  all  matters  of  fact  and 
law  without  any  appeal  whatever.  Being 
himself  engaged  in  trade  he  depended 
vexy  much  on  the  through  rates  om  rail- 
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through  long  tunnels  without  lights  in 
passengers'  carriages.  The  answer  he 
received  was  there  was  no  law  to  compel 
the  companies  to  lieht  the  carriages. 
Hereford  was  an  imand  county,  and 
practically,  owing  to  the  squabbles  of 
railway  companies,  shut  off  m>m  the  sea; 
and  Malvern  was  consequently  their 
sanatorium,  as  although  Hereford  was 
close  to  the  coast,  it  took  seven  hours 
to  go  there.  In  order  to  get  to  Malvern 
they  had  to  go  through  two  fearfully 
long  tunnels,  and  the  whole  Midland 
traffic  had  been  put  recently  on  the 
line,  which  was  overworked  and  posi- 
tively dangerous.  He  had  letters  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  of  these  came  from  an  emi- 
nent member  of  a  publishing  firm,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  travelling  by  the 
Hne  once  a  month,  and  who  said  that  he 
had  never  gone  through  the  Box  Tunnel 
by  a  secona-dass  carriage  with  a  light. 
He  had  been  told  that  ladies  suffered 
greatly  from  nervousness  in  consequence 
of  there  being  no  lights  in  the  carriages 
when  the  trains  passed  through  the 
tunnel  in  the  day  time,  and  they  had 
resort  to  all  kinds  of  absurd  precautions 
to  protect  themselves.  He  was  informed 
by  a  middle-aged  clergyman  that  on  one 
occasion  when  he  was  travelling,  his 
companions  being  two  elderly  females, 
one  of  them  said  to  him — **  I  believe  we 
are  coming  to  a  tunnel."  He  replied, 
'*  Tou  are?'  Just  as  the  train  entered 
the  tunnel  he  heard  a  match  struck,  and 
immediately  one  flashed  a  bull's-eye 
lantern  in  his  face,  and  the  other  bran- 
dished a  knife  over  his  head.  In  reply 
to  his  expression  of  astonishment,  they 
said  they  found  it  necessary  to  take  these 
precautions.  ''Although,"  they  added, 
"you  probably  are  what  you  look,  an 
inoffensive  clergyman  and  gentleman, 
yet  there  are  so  many  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing  now  about,  that  we  do  not 
know  whose  appearance  we  can  trust." 
It  was  not  always  that  excursion  trains 
were  lighted  even  at  night.  On  one 
occasion  a  number  of  Odd  Fellows  had 
gone  from  Hereford  to  Aberystwith,  and 
on  their  return  they  had  been  huddled, 
men,  women,  and  children  together,  in 
third-class  carriages  from  7  p.m.  till 
3  next  morning  without  lights.  He 
thought  that  a  most  disgraceful  state 
of  things.  The  third  point  was  this. 
There  had  been  a  railway  accident  at 
Hereford  in  August  last,  owing  to  some 
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neglect  of  a  signalman,  who  was  over- 
worked. He  was  present  at  the  inquest. 
The  man  was  committed  for  trial.  There 
were  many  railway  officials  present  to 

S*ve  evidence,  and  on  the  following 
onday  the  Assizes  took  place  at  Here- 
ford, and  he  had  the  honour,  as  foreman 
of  the  Grand  Jury,  of  again  examining  all 
these  railway  officials;  but  where  was 
the  Government  Bailway  Inspector?  He 
went  down  six  weeks  after  to  hold  his 
inqjuiry,  when  the  man,  who  was  ac- 
quitted, had  been  released,  and  all  the 
witnesses  were  dispersed  over  the  coun- 
try. He  thought  it  most  important 
that  the  Government  Bailway  Inspector 
should  be  present  at  every  inquest.  He 
thanked  the  House  for  liistening  to  the 
observations  which  a  strong  sense  of  the 
duty  he  owed  to  his  constituents  had 
induced  him  to  make. 

Mb.  WALTER  said,  he  was  by  no 
means  insensible  to  the  difficulties  which 
had  been  so  well  pointed  out  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  opposite  ^Mr.  Hunt) 
as  likely  to  arise  in  tiie  workmg  of  that 
Bill  if  it  became  law.  At  the  same  time, 
he  wished  to  draw  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular class  of  grievances  for  which  he 
thought  it  was  high  time  that  some 
remedy  should  be  found.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet who  had  preceded  him  had  alluded 
to  one  or  two  grievances ;  but  he  now 
desired  to  refer  to  one  of  a  more  serious 
character,  because  it  seemed  to  involve 
something  like  a  direct  breach  of  fedth 
with  the  public  on  the  part  of  an  im- 
portant and  powerful  railway  company ; 
and  he  represented  on  that  occasion  not 
the  railway  interest  but  the  public  at 
large.  The  case,  he  believed,  was  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  which  could  be  found 
throughout  the  length  and  breadHi  of 
the  country.  In  the  year  1846  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  authorizing  the 
formation  of  a  company  called  the  Kead- 
ing  and  Beigttte  Eailway  Company.  He 
held  the  Act  in  his  hand.  The  company 
was  to  construct  a  railway  from  Beigate 
to  Beading,  with  power  and  also  an  ob- 
ligation to  make  a  branch  line  to  con- 
nect that  railway  with  the  South-West- 
em  line  at  the  Famborough  Station. 
And  so  strongly  did  the  Legislature  of 
that  day  wish  to  express  its  sense  of  the 
necessi^  of  proper  correspondence  be- 
tween Uiose  lines  that,  in  the  words  of 
the  Act,  it  declared  that  no  other  portion 
of  the  same  railway  should  be  opened 
for  public  traffic  until  that  portion  be- 
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tween  Seading  and  the  Famborough 
Station  of  the  Jjondon  and  South- West- 
em  Bailwaj  Bhotdd  first  be  completed 
and  opened  for  public  traffic  as  aforesaid. 
It  would,  he  thought,  be  difficult  to  find 
language  to  express  more  dearly  the  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  in  passing 
that  Act.  Three  years  afterwards  a  sup- 
plementaiy  Act  was  passed  giving  fur- 
ther powers  to  the  company,  and  not 
only  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  said 
junction  would  be  made,  but  containing 
a  clause  prescribing  what  kind  of  tolls 
should  be  levied  on  that  branch.  The 
House  would  hardly  believe  it  when  he 
stated  that  although  that  line  was  made 
at  the  time  to  whidi  he  had  referred,  in 
1849  or  thereabouts,  it  had  never  been 
used,  he  believed,  but  upon  one  occasion, 
and  that,  he  thought,  was  when  Her 
Majesty  once  passed  along  it.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  in  the  part  of  the 
country  to  which  he  alluded,  which  in- 
cluded Blaokwater,  Wellington  OoUege, 
Sandhurst,  and  that  portion  of  Berk- 
shire, passengers  who  were  desirous  of 
proceeding  mm  either  of  those  stations, 
horn  Wemngton  CoUege  or  from  Black- 
water  to  London,  were  obliged  to  travel 
by  the  South-Eastem  Bailway  to  Fam- 
borough, and  then  instead  of  being 
allowed,  as  the  Act  intended,  to  join  the 
South- Western  line  and  get  up  to  Lon- 
don by  the  quickest  route,  they  were 
taken  on  to  Beigate  and  brought  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  London.  He  had  the 
pleasure '  of  occasionally  travelling  by 
that  line.  Being  one  of  the  Governors 
of  Wellinfi^n  College  he  paid  an  annual 
visit  to  mat  institution,  and  he  went 
there  by  the  South-Eastem  BaiLway. 
It  was  a  charming  and  a  heap  croute, 
extending  over  60  mUes  —  the  proper 
distance  being  40  miles.  That  was  an 
instance  of  that  want  of  due  correspond- 
ence and  harmonious  action  between 
rival  railway  companies  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  lakt  year  strongly  commented 
upon,  and  declared  to  be  an  increasing 
evil — an  evil  which  demanded  the  inter- 
ference of  Parliament,  and  which  he  took 
it  for  granted  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  present  Bill  to  remeay. 
He  was  not  sure  that  without  the  light 
thrown  on  the  Bill  by  the  veiy  lucid 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  (Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  he 
should  have  been  able  to  discover  in  its 
provisions  adequate  power  to  redress 
that  grievance.  He  would  assume,  how- 


ever, that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  lang^uage  of 
his  own  Bill  better  than  he  did,  and  that 
it  would  be  found  sufficient  to  deal  with 
the  case  he  had  just  described.  He  gave 
his  hearfy  support  to  the  second  reading, 
and  believed  that  the  House  would  de- 
sire to  provide  an  adequate  remedy  for 
the  evils  against  which  such  a  measure 
should  be  directed. 

Mb.  G.  BENTINCK  said,  his  objec- 
tion to  the  Bill  was  that  it  was  only  a 
feeble  step  in  the  right  direction,  be- 
cause it  did  not  de^  with  nimierouB 
complicated  grievances  whidti  the  public 
had  establioaed  against  railway  com- 
panies. The  only  Department  of  the 
Government  which  toolc  any  cognizance 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  railway  com- 
panies was  the  Board  of  Trade.  With- 
out attacking  anv  particular  Board  of 
Trade,  their  conduct  with  reference  to 
railways  had  been  always  very  much 
the  same;  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  the  want  of  adequate  powers  for  deal- 
ing effectually  wim  the  subject.  The 
Board  of  Traae  had  a  certain  amount  of 
jurisdiction  over  railways ;  but  it  could 
not  now  remedy  obvious  and  glaring 
grievances.  TMs  Bill  would  establish 
another  feeble  and  inadequate  tribunal, 
and  the  consequence  would  be  that,  in- 
stead of  having  one  tribunal  not  possess- 
ing the  required  powers  for  dealing  with 
the  subject,  they  would  have  two  tri- 
bunals equally  powerless,  which  would 
be  likely  to  impair  rather  than  improve 
the  present  state  of  things.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Menn)er  for  North 
Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Hunt)  had  truly 
said  that  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
that  of  railway  companies  were  at  va- 
riance, and  it  was  because  it  was  so  that 
it  was  of  the  utmost  imp(Hrtance  there 
should  be  but  one  tribunal,  with  suffi- 
cient powers  to  deal  with  the  whole  rail- 
way question.  The  power  of  the  Bailway 
Li^pectors  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  amounted  to  nothm^.  They  could . 
report  on  the  Idehes  or  me  misconduct 
of  the  companies ;  but  they  had  no  power 
to  inflict  punishment  or  to  prescribe  a 
remedy  which  would  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  misconduct.  At  present 
the  public  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
companies ;  and  Parliament  should  pro- 
vide some  controlling  power  which  could 
step  in  and  afford  real  protection  to  the 
interests  of  the  public.  The  question 
referred   to  by  ^e  hon.  Member  for. 
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Berkdiire  (Mr.  Walter)  was  a  question 
of  personal  oonvenienoe ;  and  the  matter 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hereforddiire  (Sir  Herbert  Orofb)  was 
one  of  the  miscarriage  of  justioe  and  of 
the  tardiness  of  officials  in  investigating 
the  causes  of  accidents.  But  there  was 
a  much  wider  question  in  connection 
with  that  subject  which  would  come 
before  the  House  in  a  few  days ;  and  he 
eotdd  only  express  his  ^'regret  that  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  6ade  had  not 
sought  much  larger  powers  for  that  De- 
partment and  for  the  new  Oommission 
in  dealing  with  the  companies.  Hundreds 
of  people  had  been  killed  in  railway  ac- 
cidents which  might  easily  have  been 
averted.  These  remarks  were  probably 
not  agreeable  to  many  whom  he  was 
addressing,  because  there  were  agreat 
number  of  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that  House 
who  were  connected  with  railways.  It 
was  but  fair  that  both  sides  should  be 
heard.  He  contended  that  many  fatal 
accidents  might  be  prevented  by  the 
commonest  precautions.  That  was  the 
opinion  of  the  railway  authorities  who 
gave  evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
Bulway  Accidents,  of  which  he  was 
Chairman.  The  fact  was,  the  railway 
companies  were  allowed  to  compete  with 
one  another  and  to  travel  at  a  rate  of 
speed  which  made  punctuality  impos- 
sible ;  and  it  was  well  known  &at  want 
of  punctuality  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  accidents.  It  was  high  time,  there- 
fore, to  put  a  stop  to  the  reckless  pro- 
ceedings by  which,  under  the  present 
system  of  railway  management,  the  Hves 
and  limbs  of  the  travemng  public  were 
endangered  and  sacrificed,  and  he  should 
like  to  see  the  Government  take  the  ne- 
cessary powers  to  secure  that  object. 
He  was  mformed  thatj|the  greater  num- 
ber of  hon.  Members  who  were  connected 
with  the  management  of  railways  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Bill.  If  that 
was  so,  it  was  a  measure  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mb.  STANHOPE  said,  great  interest 
was  taken  in  this  question  by  his  con- 
stituents in  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire, and  on  their  behalf  he  thanked 
the  Government  for  having  so  promptiy 
acted  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  by  introducing  the  Bill.  Al- 
most every  town  in  the  Biding  was 
affected  by  the  amalgamation  between 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bailway 
and  the  London  and  North* Western ; 

Mr.  &.  BmtifMh 


and,  if  this  amalgamation  took  ]P^ace, 
others  were  Kkely  to  follow.  There 
were  three  principal  routes  communicat- 
ing between  the  JBast  and  West  Coast, 
through  the  hills  which  form  part  of  the 
baoklK>ne  of  England.  One  of  these  was 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  the  other 
the  Bochdale  Canal,  and  the  third  the 
Huddersfield  and  Ashton  Canal,  and  all 
of  them,  by  means  of  leases  or  arrange- 
ments with  these  and  other  railway  com- 
panies, were  now  practically  closed  to  the 
public,  so  far  as  through  traffic  was  con- 
cerned. Owing  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  property,  many  canals  had  not  even 
been  k^  in  repair,  and  of  the  few  on 
which  capital  was  expended,  it  rarely 
happened  that  plant  for  carrying  pur- 
poses had  been  provided  by  the  com- 
panies analogous  to  the  rolling  stock 
of  railways.  Conveyance  of  goods  by 
canal  was  attended  witU  some  advan- 
tages which  could  not  be  afforded 
by  railway  traffic.  An  owner  of  goods 
could  have  them  removed  in  his  own 
boat  from  his  own  wharf  to  any  g^ven 
point  on  the  canal,  and  without  inter- 
rupting the  general  through  traffic. 
These  matters  were  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  mercantile  community 
of  Yorkshire.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  if  these  canals  were  emancipated 
from  railroad  control  they  woiild  form  a 
very  useful  adjimct  in  facilitating  traffic, 
especially  at  times  when  railroads  hap- 
pened to  be  blocked  up,  and  they  were 
amdous  that  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Bill  should  receive  the  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  hoped,  imder  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  Government  would 
stand  firm  to  the  proposals  which  they 
had  made,  and  that  they  would  not 
allow  the  measure  to  be  impaired  in  any 
material  particular.  ^  ^ 

Mb.  DODSON  said,  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Norfolk  (Mr.  G.  Bentinck)  that  the 
measure  now  before  the  House  should 
be  of  a  more  stringent  character  in  the 
direction  of  8UX)erBeding  companies  in 
the  control  of  their  own  railways,  for 
he  thought  it  was  essential  that  those 
companies  should  feel  the  responsibi- 
lity of  working  their  lines  in  the  way 
tiiey  considered  best  for  the  security  of 
the  public  and  for  their  own  advantage. 
But  what  this  Bill  proposed  was  not  to 
introduce  any  new  principles,  but  to  de- 
vise machinery  for  carrying  out  the 
intentions  of  the  Bailway  and  Canal 
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Traffic  Act  of  1 854.  That  was  substan- 
tially the  view  of  the  Select  Oommittee, 
and  the  yiew  embodied  in  the  Bill,  which 
provided  for  enforcing  those  facilities 
and  the  equal  treatment  aimed  at  by 
the  Traffic  Act  of  1854.  That  Act, 
though  laying  down  sound  principles, 
was  deficient  in  proper  machinery  for 
ensuring  that  they  were  acted  upon. 
The  tribunal  to  be  appointed  under 
this  Bill  was  not  one  wnich  would  ti^e 
into  its  hands  the  control  or  admi- 
nistration of  the  railways ;  it  would  have 
no  initiatory  power  whatever,  but  would 
simply  dis^iairee  the  function  of  a  tri- 
bunal to  whim  application  might  be 
made  to  give  effect  to  the  principles  of 
the  Traffic  Act — a  tribunal  which  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Court  of  Oommon 
Fleas  in  that  respect.  A^^ain,  the  Bill,  fol- 
lowing the  Beport  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  last  year,  provided  that  the  tribunal 
should  discharge  the  functions  of  arbi- 
trator, tmder  the  special  Acts  relating  to 
railway  companies,  and  in  other  cases 
where  such  companies  had  recourse  to 
arbitration.  Further,  a  limited  power 
was  transferred  to  it,  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  now  possessed  under  an  Act  of 
1840,  of  decidmg  disputes  as  to  the  use 
to  be  made  of  a  junction  or  station  be- 
longing to  two  companies  in  common. 
The  Bill  was  not  of  a  revolutionary 
character  at  all,  but  was  intended  simply 
to  give  effect  to  former  Acts.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  (Jentieman 
opposite  (Mr.  Hunt)  that  this  measure 
miist  be  looked  upon  as  an  experiment. 
Whether  the  tribunal  it  proposed  to  estab- 
lish wouldanswerits  purposes  wasamatter 
that  experience  alone  could  demonstrate. 
It  might  succeed,  or  not ;  it  might  have 
a  great  deal  too  much  to  do,  or  very 
litue ;  but,  considering  the  state  of  feeling 
which  exiisted  in  regard  to  the  growing 
monopoly  of  railway  companies,  it  was 
expedient  that  some  attempt  should  be 
made  to  satisfy  the  public  that  there  was 
a  ready  means  of  arbitration,  and  of 
requiring  those  companies  to  cany  out 
the  principles  of  the  Traffic  Act  without 
recourse  to  the  slow  and  costiy  machineiy 
of  apurelvlegal  tribunal.  The  experiment 
was  worth  making,  the  Bill  treated  it  as 
an  experiment ;  and  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion, he  believed,  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hunt)  looked  forward 
to  the  purchase  of  the  railways  bv  the 
State  aa  the  final  crifiia  to  which  we  would 


come.  WeU,  he  wished  his  right  hon. 
Friend  a  very  long  life ;  but  he  hoped 
however  his  life  might  be  prolonged 
that  he  would  not  live  to  see  that  ^ly. 
He  had  heard  most  opposite  opinions 
expressed  as  to  what  the  effect  of  the 
possession  of  the  railways  by  the  State 
would  be.  There  were  at  present  an 
army  of  about  200,000  men  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  various  railway  com- 
panies, and  that  fact  would  throw 
mimense  patronage  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  It  would  rest  with  the 
Qovemment  to  say  what  facilities  for 
traffic  should  be  given,  and  what  rates 
should  be  adopted  for  the  different 
trades  and  towns  and  ports  of  the 
kingdom,  and  it  was  obvious  that  that 
would  place  in  the  hands  of  any  Govern- 
ment enormous  powers — powers  so  enor- 
mous that  it  had  been  said  no  Govern- 
ment possessed  of  them  could  be  turned 
out  01  office.  If  they  had  an  Administra- 
tion so  pure  as  to  be  perfectiy  incapable 
of  jobbery,  even  on  tiie  eve  of  a  General 
Election,  still  people  would  be  found 
not  to  believe  m  that  purity.  For  his 
part,  he  was  inclined  to  tmnk  that  so 
enormous  would  be  the  patronage  of  the 
Ministry,  and  so  great  their  power  of 
favouring  particular  localities  and  inte- 
rests, that  they  would  be  exposed  to  so 
much  suspicion  and  odium  as  to  ren- 
der the  fulfilment  of  their  functions 
almost  impossible.  He  was  strongly 
disposed,  therefore,  to  think  that  the 
possession  of  the  railways  by  the  State 
wotdd  endanger  the  cause  of  good  go- 
vernment and  the  stability  of  all  go- 
vernment. With  respect  to  canals, 
while  he  was  in  favour  of  their  being 
free  from  the  control  of  the  railway 
companies,  he  cotdd  not  but  see  that 
th^  could  not  compete  successfully  with 
tiie  railways,  except  for  some  special  pur- 
poses, and  under  special  circumstances. 
He  agreed  with  tiie  principles  of  the 
Bill,  and  hoped  the  House  would  con- 
sent to  try  the  experiment  which  it 
proposed. 

Mn.  MILLEB  said,  he  was  convinced 
if  this  tribunal  were  to  be  merely  experi- 
mental it  would  fail.  What  amount 
lawyers  might  ask  for  their  services  he 
did  not  know ;  but  if  it  was  intended 
to  have  a  railway  manager  and  an  en- 
gineer on  the  Commission,  undoubtedly 
mey  would  not  get  men  of  that  kind  in 
which  the  public  would  have  confidence 
for  tiie  amount  of  money  prescribed  by 
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adyantaffe.  Soldiering  ooald  not  be 
learned  oj  instinct^  but  by  praotioe  and 
experience.  The  greater  opportonity 
there  was  for  drill,  3ie  better  would  be 
tte  discipline  of  the  regiment.  The 
other  recommendation,  that  the  Militia 
flhoold  be  enlisted  for  six  years  instead 
of  fiye,  was  best  for  the  Militia  and 
economical  for  the  coontiy.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  told  the  Committee  on  Monday 
how  many  Militia  officers  had  ffone  to 
school  to  the  B^^ular  Army  for  mstmc- 
tion,  the  result  bedng  to  give  ccmfidence 
to  themselves  and  to  inspire  it  in  others. 
In  1871,  when  the  right  hon.  Qendeman 
unfolded  his  ereat  scheme  of  Army  re- 
organization, he  found  that  tiie  ranks  of 
the  Militia  officers  were  in  an  attenuated 
condition,  and  that  they  were  discouraged 
by  the  want  of  prospective  advantages. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  order  to 
induce  officers  to  join  the  Militia,  pro- 
mised that  Militia  officers  who  aviuled 
themselves  of  the  advantages  to  be 
afiEbrded  them,  and  who  gave  satisfactory 
proofs  of  efficiency,  should  receive  com- 
missions without  purchase  in  the  line. 
A  large  number  of  officers  flocked  ac- 
cordingly to  the  Militia  standards,  and 
went  to  considerable  expense  and  trouble 
in  flttinff  themselves  out,  and  had  at- 
tended me  Schools  of  Instruction.  What 
was  their  dismay,  however,  when  they 
f  oimd  that  they  were  not  likely  to  obtain 
their  commissions  because  an  educational 
examination  was  likely  to  be  added  to 
that  in  military  instruction.  It  appeared 
to  him  to  be  rather  hard  on  those  officers 
that  they  should  now  be  called  upon  to 
fulfil  a  condition  of  which  they  md  not 
know  when  they  joined  the  Militia. 
Something  was  wanted  more  than  cram- 
ming for  examination  in  order  to  make 
a  good  officer.  He  was  told  that  the 
object  of  this  examination  was  to  show 
whether  these  officers  had  the  education 
of  gentlemen ;  but  so  Icmg  as  they  were 
recommended  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county  and  the  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment, they  would  take  care  to  inquire 
into  their  antecedents,  and  to  see  that 
they  had  received  the  education  of  ^n- 
tlemen.  They  would  not  give  the  n^ht 
hon.  (Gentleman  officera  of  the  Tnbe 
school;  or  like  that  celebrated  foreman 
of  a  jury,  of  whom  they  had  heard  that 
night,  who  could  nei&er  read  nor  write. 
Bmes  ft»  the  guidance  and  emoluments 
of  the  servioe  should  be  oare&Uy  oon- 

Colonel  OUptn 


sidered,  and  when  once  adopted  thej 
should  be  faithfully  adhered  to.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  had  done  many  things  for 
the  Militia,  which  was  under  consider- 
able obligations  to  him,  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  he  would  not  now  deprive  the 
officers  of  what  they  thou^it  was  not 
oal^  a  benefit  to  the  senrioe,  put  a  matter 
of  justice  to  themselves. 

Mb.  CAEDWELL  said,  the  examina- 
tion provided  by  the  reg^nlati<Mis  issued 
more  than  a  vear  ago  was  not  a  competir 
tive  butaqualifyingexamination,  andwas 
so  simple  that  no  one  who  had  received 
the  education  of  a  gentleman  could  fiedl 
to  pass  it.  Therefore,  no  hardship  what- 
ever was  inflidied.  So  careful,  mdeed, 
had  he  been  of  the  interests  of  those  who 
might  be  induced  to  enter  the  Militia  in 
consequence  of  what  he  said,  that  the 
age  for  entering  the  Army  was  extended 
a  year  lest  anyone  should  be  shut  out. 
As  he  stated  on  Monday,  every  regiment 
of  six  companies  was  to  have  a  com- 
mission. 

Colonel  GTTjPIN  said,  he  did  not 
know  the  extent  of  the  examination. 
All  he  knew  was  that  it  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  first  instance. 

Mb.  CAEDWELL  said,  it  was  insti- 
tuted when  the  general  arrangements 
were  made  more  than  a  year  ago. 

LoBD  EUSTACE  CECIL  said,  he 
would  only  trouble  the  House  for  a  few 
minutes,  considering  the  state  of  the 
benches  before  and  around  him.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  statement  made 
the  other  day  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man aimed  rather  at  economy  than  effi- 
ciency. He  could  not  imderstand,  if 
the  diort-service  Beserves  were  not  to 
come  into  pUky  earlier  than  1876,  how  it 
was  that  we  were  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  m^  this  year  by  8,000.  If  tilie 
nation  required  8,000  men  more  last 
year  than  we  required  in  the  present 
year,  the  rational  mode  of  proceeding 
was  that  we  should  not  reduoe  the  num- 
ber of  men  till  we  had  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Bes^res,  which  he  supposed  we 
could  not  have  till  1876.  He  thought 
the  number  of  deserters  had  been  alittle 
exaggerated.  It  had  been  stated  that 
23,000  men  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
up  our  establishment,  and  tiien  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  say  that  in 
1872  there  had  been  a  falling-off  of  re- 
cruits to  the  number  of  4,006  men.  He 
would  like  to  hear  the  matter  plaeed  more 
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hiotdly  before  the  Oominittee.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  hal^enny  a^day 
which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  soldier, 
by  the  gift  of  a  free  ration,  would  be 
a  suffid^nt  inducement  to  recruits  to 
join.  It  might  be  a  penny  a^day  or  a 
penny  farlMng ;  but  tnat  could  never  be 
a  sufficient  inducement  for  the  sort  of 
men  which  it  was  desirable  to  see  in  the 
Army  to  join  the  ranks.  Almost  equally 
important  was  the  dearth  of  horses. 
He  would  have  been  glad  if  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  g^yen  some  idea  of  the 
expense  of  horses,  and  how  he  would 
mf^e  out  the  dearth  of  horses  for  the 
Gayalry  and  Artillery.  He  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  on  the  last  occasion 
of  the  Army  Estimates  being  discussed ; 
stiU  the  dencienoy  was  as  large  as  eyer, 
and  he  doubted  whether  an  Army  could 
eyer  be  efficient  without  a  good  supply 
of  those  yery  necessary  beasts  of  burden. 
In  Prussia  on  the  peace  establishment 
of  1872  there  were  312,868  men  and 
75,000  horses.  This  would  giye  one 
horse  to  eyery  foiir  men,  whilst  in  Eng- 
land to  462,000  men  there  were  15,120 
horses,  or  one  horse  to  30  men.  Besides 
which,  he  was  told  on  good  authority 
that  the  Prussians  had  a  most  efficient 
body  of  Beseryes  and  reserye  horses, 
which  at  any  moment  could  be  called 
into  the  field.  But  the  fact  remained 
the  same,  that  the  Prussians  had  one 
horse  to  eyery  four  men,  and  we  had 
one  horse  to  eyery  30  men.  Then,  as  to 
guns,  England  had  something  like  1 80 
g^uns.  According  to  the  German  statistics 
there  were  three  guns  to  1,000  men,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  haye  1,880  guns. 

Mb.  card  WELL:  The  number  of 
guns  we  used  to  haye  was  180;  but 
during  the  last  few  years  they  haye  been 
raised  to  336,  besides  those  at  the  depot. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  maintained 
that  that  was  not  a  sufficient  number. 
If  we  followed  Q^rman  authorities  upon 
this  matter  our  guns  ought  to  be  1,300 
or  1,400  in  number,  instead  of  336,  which 
was  totally  inadequate.  Then,  as  to  the 
purchase  sfystem  as  applicable  to  officers 
who  remained  in  the  Aro^.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Bewdley  (Co- 
lonel Anson),  who  had  formeily  adyo- 
cated  their  case  so  ably  and  suooessfuQy, 
was  unfortunatdy  confined  to  his  room 
by  sickness.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
go  into  all  the  intricacies  of  the  question 
which  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  1871, 
but  he  would  remaork  that  his  right  hon. 


Friend  had  stated  on  one  occasion  that 
no  officer  would  be  placed  in  a  worse 
position  than  he  occupied  before. 

Me.  CAEDWELL  :  In  reroect  of  the 
commission  which  he  then  held. 

LoBD  EUSTACE  CECIL  went  on  to 
say  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  officers  who 
had  purchased  their  commissions  sup- 
posed that  in  purchasing  their  first  com- 
mission they  had  also  obtained  all  the 
priyileges  which  a  commission  would 
haye  giyen  them  under  the  former  sys- 
tem, including  the  priyilege  of  rapid 
promotion.  They  also  supposed  that 
afiier  20  years'  seryice  they  would  haye 
the  right,  whateyer  position  they  might 
hold,  of  selling  out  and  receiying  the 
full  yalue  of  meir  commissions.  That, 
howeyer,  was  not  the  case.  In  many 
instances  great  hardship  had  been  in- 
flicted. They  neyer  entered  llie  seryice 
with  the  idea  that  they  would  be  subject 
to  the  loss  which  unfortunately  their 
families  had  to  endure  in  consequence  of 
their  altered  position,  and  they  looked 
to  some  form  of  compensation  being 
granted  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
yery  different  position  in  which  they 
found  themselyes.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
membered that  officers  were  really  in  the 
hands,  he  would  not  say  of  an  irrespon- 
sible Commission,  but  of  a  Commission 
which  acted  almost  in  the  dark.  Nobody 
knew  in  what  way  the  money  was  ap- 
portioned when  a  commission  was  sold. 
Eyery  one  expected  to  get  what  he  had 
paid  for  his  commissions.  But  it  ofben 
happened  that  an  officer  receiyed  much 
less  than  he  had  arightto  expect,  and  then 
he  naturally  felt  that  in  his  case  there  had 
been  a  breach  of  contract.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  Secretary  for  War  could  say 
something  on  this  head  to  comfort  a 
yery  large  body  of  officers  in  the  seryice. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  officers  should 
receiye  all  they  asked  for,  but  they  ex- 
pected a  little  more  to  be  done  for  them 
than  had  been  done,  and  they  wotdd  be 
satisfied  if  a  Committee  or  a  Commission 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  their 
claims.  Unless  something  were  done, 
these  grieyances  would  go  on  for  10  or 
20  years,  just  as  those  of  Indian  officers 
had  done.  There  was  a  wide-spread 
feeling  of  dissatisfeustion ;  but  no  one 
wished  officers  to  feel  that  they  had  been 
unfairly  dealt  with.  There  was  one 
thing  which  he  was  glad  to  hear  from 
his  right  hon.  Eriend,  and  that  was,  that 
he  would  facilitate  the  exchange  of  offi- 
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oers  between  India  and  home.  This 
would  be  a  very  great  boon  if  properly 
and  fairly  canied  out.  If  an  officer  in 
India,  or  in  the  tropics,  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  getting  home  by  application 
to  the  proper  authorities,  a^reat  hard- 
ship would  be  removed,  ^e  change 
witn  regard  to  rations  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  he  sincerely  hoped 
that  when  his  right  hon.  Friend  spoke 
of  rations  he  included  the  evening  meal. 

Mb.  OABDWELL:  I  stated  distinctly 
at  the  time  that  it  was  4^</.,  and  every- 
body knows  that  is  a  bread  and  meat 
ration.  There  could  be  no  possibility  of 
misunderstanding. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  was  quite 
aware  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  state 
the  exact  amount,  but  stUl  he  hoped  it 
was  possible  there  might  be  some  mis- 
take about  it,  and  that  something  more 
was  intended  than  was  actually  ex- 
pressed. Feelings  of  disappointment  had 
been  expressed  that  a  httle  more  than 
bread  and  meat  was  not  included,  and 
he  would  ask  whether  the  ration  could 
not  be  raised  from  }lb.  to  lib.  of  meat  ? 
He  was  told  that  that  was  what  the 
soldier  usually  got  in  the  field,  and  he 
was  quite  certiun  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  recruits  of  17  or  18,  who  were 
growing  youths,  if  they  could  have 
rather  more  meat  than  they  now  had. 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat  more  a- 
day  was  a  very  small  boon  to  ask  for, 
and  it  would  be  gladly  received  by  the 
privates  in  the  British  Army.  It  was  a 
pity  that  some  arrangement  was  not 
made  by  which  a  portion  of  the  pay  of 
the  solmer  could  be  saved  for  him  until 
he  had  completed  his  six  years'  term  of 
service,  when  the  possession  of  a  smallsum 
of  money  would  enable  him  to  eng^e  in 
some  trade,  which  would  be  far  better 
than  that  he  should  spend  the  money,  as 
he  too  often  did,  in  the  canteen.  While 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  not  go  as  far  as  could  be  wished 
in  some  respects,  in  others  it  had  com- 
manded the  approval  of  those  who  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  Army. 

Mb.  a.  BBOWN  said,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  purchasing  horses  was  one  which 
involved  expenditure  which  did  not  pro- 
duce any  proper  return.  Colonels  of 
cavalry  remnents  who  were  allowed  to 
purchase  horses  often  competed  with 
each  other  in  the*same  market,  and  thus 
raised  the  cost  to  the  public;  and  the 
same  remark  applied  to  the  Artilleiy, 
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the  Army  Service  Corps,  and  the  Autumn 
ManoBuvres.  The  prices  paid  confirmed 
this  view  as  to  the  actual  competition. 
The  prices  paid  for  horses  for  the  Cavalry, 
whim  ranged  from  £35  to  £42  were 
higher  than  thosepaid  by  any  large  civil 
establishment.  The  head  of  the  Ord- 
nance department  paid  £42  per  head 
for  horses  for  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres. 
From  a  letter,  dated  2lst  Februaiy,  which 
was  published  in  The  jKmee,  it  appears 
that  the  highest  price  of  horses  pur- 
chased by  £be  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany was  £32  17«.  6d,,  while  the  average 
for  regimental  purposes  was  £42,  show- 
ing a  difference  of  nearly  £10.  The 
War  Office  having  by  circular  recom- 
mended Volunteer  colonels  not  to  take 
immediate  steps  for  equipping  recruits, 
because  a  change  of  uniform  was  under 
consideration,  he  should  be  glad  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  state  when 
the  decision  on  that  subject  was  likely 
to  be  annoimced.  The  falling-off  in  the 
numbers  of  the  Volunteers  was  due  to 
two  or  three  causes,  and  one  of  them 
was  the  want  of  a  good  and  efficient  staff 
of  non-commissioned  officers  to  driU  the 
Volunteers.  The  fact  was  that  officers 
in  the  Begulars  did  not  send  to  the 
Volunteers  non  -  commissioned  officers 
who  were  worth  much,  but  naturally 
retained  the  best  for  themselves.  He 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Oentleman 
would  find  some  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulty  that  had  arisen  through  a 
number  of  Volunteer  officers  having 
been  compelled  to  resign  their  commis- 
sions in  consequence  of  their  being  un- 
able to  ftilfil  all  the  requirements  now 
exacted  from  them.  He  also  suggested 
that  those  non-commissioned  officers  who 
had  obtained  commissions  in  the  Re- 
serve and  Auxilianr  Forces,  and  who 
were  in  receipt  of  Chelsea  pensions, 
should  have  them  transferred  from 
the  Chelsea  Pensioners'  department  to 
the  War  Office  Department,  where  the 
pensions  of  commissioned  officers  were 
now  paid,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  to  get  their  pensions  commuted 
under  the  Commutation  Act  of  1869. 
In  regard  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
Oovemment,  he  regretted  mat  the  pro« 
visions  to  concentrate  our  troops  chiefly 
at  home  had  not  been  more  completely 
carried  out.  The  policy  of  the  Gfovem- 
ment  was  shown  by  two  despatches  from 
Earl  Granville  to  Sir  P.  E.  Wodehouse, 
Qovemor  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope, 
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dated  December  {he  9th,  1869,  and 
May  2drd,  1870.  In  the  first  despatch, 
Earl  Granville  wrote— 

**  Meanwhile  Her  Majesty's  Goyermnent  have 
come  to  the  cooGliision  mat  British  troops  cannot 
be  retained  in  the  colony  for  colonial  purposes, 
and  should  be  ^pradually  withdrawn,  wiui  the 
probable  exception  of  a  single  regiment,  to  be 
left  in  the  colony  for  the  present,  with  reference 
to  the  importance  of  Simon's  Bay  for  Imperial 
purposes." 

And  in  the  second  his  Lordship  said — 

**  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  hold  out  any  hopes 

that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  sanction 

any  further  delay  in  the  removal  of  the  troops 

beyond  that  whidi  has  been  already  determined 

,  and  I  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  the 

E  Parliament  will  address  themselves  seri- 
^r  to  the  task  of  placing  the  finances  on  a 
proper  footing,  and  making  further  provision 
for  the  defence  of  the  colony." 

At  the  present  moment  there  were  more 
than  2,000  men  at  the  Cape,  1,800 
in  the  Canadian  Dominion,  10,000  more 
at  the  Mediterranean  stations,  and  a 
considerable  number  in  the  West  Indies 
— though  the  latter  were,  he  believed, 
mostly  coloured  troops.  He  was  con- 
vinoed  that  it  would  be  at  once  sound 
policy  and  true  economy  to  reduce  the 
number  at  many  of  these  stations,  and  he 
trusted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  able  to  hold  out  some  promise  on  the 
subject  Now  that  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington had  removed  all  fear  of  disagree- 
ment with  America,  he  saw  no  use  in  our 
maintaining  the  large  force  we  now  had 
in  the  Canadian  Dominion. 

Mb.  CAHDWELL  remarked  that  the 
total  force  we  had  in  Canada  at  the  pre- 
sent time  was  1,869  men,  and  they  were 
not  in  Canada,  as  the  term  was  usually 
understood.  They  were  the  garrison  of 
Halifax. 

Me.  a.  brown  said,  that  Nova 
Scotia  and  Bermuda  were  included  under 
the  head  of  the  Canadian  Dominion 
in  the  Betum  he  was  quoting,  and  there 
were  stationed  there  3,938  men.  They 
had  in  the  Mediterranean,  Gibraltar, 
and  Malta  nearly  10,000  men,  and  also 
a  large  force  of  men  in  the  West  Indies. 
By  withdrawing  men  from  these  distant 
stations  they  might  effect  large  reduc- 
tions in  the  Army  without  impairing  its 
efficiency. 

Majob  ABBUTHNOT  regarded  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  in  intro- 
ducing me  Estimates,  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  optimism  which  charac- 
terized all  his  utterances  in  connection 


with  the  Department  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. During  his  tenure  of  office,  the 
Army  had  always  appeared  to  be  more 
efficient  on  the  day  on  which  the  Esti- 
mates were  introduced  than  on  any  other 
day  in  the  year.  He  then  referred  to 
some  points  connected  with  the  Artillery. 
The  Motion  that  he  had  brought  forward 
in  1871  had  been  withdrawn,  on  the 
distinct  promise  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  an  inquiry  should  take  place. 
It  was  true  that  one  had  been  held,  and 
that  the  Heport  had  appeared,  but  he 
could  not  say  it  was  a  very  valuable  pro- 
duction. Tne  unsatisfactory  character  of 
the  Heport  was  principally  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  consisted  of  War 
Office  and  Horse  Guards'  officials  who 
were  too  much  occupied  in  their  own  busi- 
ness to  be  able  to  devote  sufficient  time  to 
the  proper  conduct  of  such  an  inquiry, 
and  whose  position  deterred  officers  £rom 
coming  forward,  and  being  so  open  in 
their  evidence  as  they  would  be,  had  the 
Committee  consisted  of  altogether  inde- 
pendent and  disinterested  persons.  The 
Artillery  officers  were  grated  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  for  what  he  had  done  for 
them ;  but  they  had  been  led  by  him 
to  expect  more  than  they  had  received. 
It  was  true  that,  to  remedy  the  stagna- 
tion in  the  corps  the  right  hon.  Gentie- 
man had  made  the  first  captains  in  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  majors ;  but  it 
had  been  promised  that  they  should  have 
the  same  pay  and  position  as  the  majors 
of  the  line,  whereas  they  only  received 
14«.  6d.  a-day  instead  of  16«.,  and  no 
forage  allowance,  which  pla^ced  them  in 
a  much  worse  position  than  majors  in 
the  Line.  In  fact,  he  knew  of  many 
cases  in  which  the  extra  rank  had 
proved  an  annoyance  and  a  mortification 
rather  than  a  benefit.  He  would  not 
touch  on  the  worst  grievance  of  all — 
that  in  relation  to  majors  in  India — ^be- 
cause he  was  sure  that  before  long  that 
matter  would  be  brought  before  the  House 
by  some  hon.  Member  interested  in  Indian 
military  matters.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man promised  the  Artillery  last  year  that 
he  would  make  officers  not  doing  duty 
supernumeraries.  It  was  an  excellent  step, 
and  had  been  partially  carried  out.  A 
certain  number  of  officers  were  placed 
on  the  supernumerary  list,  but  then  there 
came  a  sudden  stop.  He  hoped  that  the 
plan  would  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  wished  to  say  a 
word  in  regard  to  desertions  from  the* 
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Army.  The  Beturn  lie  liad  moved  for 
last  Session  on  the  subject  was  not  yet 
ready,  but  the  right  jiobu  Oentleman 
admitted  that  the  number  of  desertions 
was  between  5,000  and  6,000.  That, 
he  feared,  only  was  the  number  of  de- 
serters, not  of  desertions.  There  was 
a  wide  difference  between  the  two ;  for 
lie  himself  knew  of  cases  in  which  men 
had  deserted  three  or  four  times.  He 
held  in  his  hand  the  particulars  of  one 
case  in  which  a  man  had  been  four  times 
discharged  with  ignominy  from  the  Army 
in  the  course  of  a  year  and  a-half ;  and 
of  another  in  which  a  lad  had  enlisted  in 
three  regiments  in  one  month  One  great 
reason  of  these  desertions  was,  no  doubt, 
the  facility  with  which  they  were  effected 
now  that  marking  had  been  abolished. 
But  there  were  also  other  reasons.  He 
beUeyed  that  more  men,  in  proportion, 
deserted  from  the  Artillery  and  the 
Cavalrr  th^  from  the  Line,  the  reason 
beingmat  in  those  branches  of  the  service 
the  stoppages  for  keeping  up  the  kit 
were  necessarily  much  heavier  than  in 
the  Infantry,  on  account  of  the  heavier 
work  done  by  the  men.  Another  reason 
was,  that  the  duties  that  fell  on  the  men 
of  the  Artillery  and  Oavalry  were  exces- 
sive, and  a  recruit,  after  two  or  three 
weeks'  drill,  found  himself  loaded  with 
work  which  he  did  not  understand,  and 
which  was  more  than  he  could  get 
through  in  the  time,  and  hence  he  caught 
a  disgust  for  the  service.  As  regarded 
"die  Artillery,  the  conclusion  he  arrived 
at  was  that  either  the  establishment  of 
men  was  too  small,  or  the  amount  of 
material  and  the  number  of  horses  to 
be  looked  after  was  too  large.  One 
last  word  about  the  Autumn  Ma- 
noeuvres. They  were  certainly  of  use, 
especially  as  a  means  of  popularising 
the  Army  with  the  country;  but  they 
were  no  test,  in  his  opinion,  of  our 
power  to  put 'an  armv  in  the  field,  if  a 
sudden  emergency  befel  us.  They  were, 
in  fact,  a  test  of  the  capacity  of  tne  con- 
tractors rather  than  of  the  Control.  Last 
year  he  had  asked  for  a  Commission  to 
inquire   into   our   Supply  and   Trans- 

Eort  services,  but  he  was  denied  it ;  yet 
e  felt  sure  that  he  might  well  have 
^ne  further,  and  asked  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  means  we  possess  of  putting  a 
British  Army  into  the  field  on  short 
notice.  The  fact  was,  we  really  had  no 
organization  for  that  purpose  at  all — 
absolutely  none.    That  was  not  merely 

Major  Arhdhnoi 


his  own  opinion,  but  he  had  been  told 
it  by  some  of  flie  very  highest  autho- 
rities in  the  country  in  such  matters,  and 
he  believed  that  if  the  Qovemment 
would  look  fSEUJts  in  the  £eu^,  and  appoint 
such  a  Commission,  they  would  be  act- 
ing in  a  patriotic  manner,  which  would 
be  appreciated  by  the  country. 

Mk  HENRY  SAMUELSON  ob- 
served  that  it  was  not  true  that  tiie 
promise  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  on  Hie  consideration  of  the 
schemefor  thereoreanizationof  theArmy, 
that  commissions  should  be  given  to  those 
subalterns  in  the  Militia  who  showed 
capabilities  for  service  in  the  Army,  had 
not  been  j^ilfilled;  and,  as  far  as  his 
experience  went,  the  Militia  officers  were 
anything  but  discontented  with  their 
present  position.  He  thought  it  was 
enough  if  one  officer  in  each  Militia 
regiment  of  six  companies  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Regular  Army,  as  was 
this  year  to  be  the  case.  During  peace 
we  did  not  want  to  make  Militia  regi- 
ments mere  schools  for  the  Begular 
Army,  although,  if  in  time  of  war  we 
were  ever  short  of  officers,  we  should 
find  plenty  able  and  willing  to  volunteer 
their  services  to  the  Ajreat  advantage  of 
the  country.  But  Mmtia  colonels  would 
be  sorry  to  find  that  it  was  an  uniform 
rule  in  peace  that  their  best  subalterns 
were  annually  drafted  off  into  Begular 
regiments,  li  we  were  to  have  a  Militia 
at  all,  it  ought  to  be  kept  up  in  an  effi- 
cient state.  He  should  like  to  see 
Militiamen  clothed  as  well  as  Regular 
soldiers,  and  he  hoped  that,  the  distinc- 
tions in  this  respect  between  the  differ- 
rent  branches  of  our  Forces  might  be  re- 
moved. At  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres  the 
threadbare  uniforms  of  the  Militia  ex- 
posed the  men  to  much  obloquy,  and 
they  suffered  great  inconvenience  from 
their  packs,  wnich  were  much  heavier 
than  those  of  the  Line.  One  Militia  re- 
giment had  to  start  on  a  march  of  18 
miles,  withouthavingpreviouslypartaken 
even  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  tea,  out  they 
did  their  work  well  and  willingly.  He 
beHeved  that  from  contact  with  the  Re- 
gulars the  Militia  derived  great  advan- 
tage; they  thereby  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  work,  and  an  $9prit  de 
corps  grew  up  among  them,  which  gave 
them  a  pride  in  obtaining  the  gpreatest 
possible  pitch  of  efficiency,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  notion,  still  too  prevalent  amongst 
them,  that  their  bottness  was  simply  to 
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screw  as  mudh  as  possible  out  of  the 
country  with  the  least  possible  trouble 
to  themselves.  The  Militia  was  a  very 
cheap  force,  and  if  properly  treated 
would  be  found  during  war  a  yaluable 
auxiliary  to  the  Beeular  Army.  He 
wished  to  know  whemer  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  intended  to  link  together 
Militia  battalions  in  the  same  way  as  he 
linked  battalions  of  the  line,  and  to 
make  promotions  go  through  the  two 
re^ments  in  the  same  manner  ? 

Colonel  NOETH  thanked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  for  many  changes  he  had 
made,  especially  with  regard  to  the  hos- 
pital stoppages,  which,  together  with 
stoppages  for  oarrack  damages,  produced 
great  mscontent  in  the  service.  As  to  de- 
sertion, he  regretted  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  not  spoken  more  strongly 
with  regard  to  what  was  now  a  positive 
disgrace  to  the  service.  He  foretold  it. 
There  never  was  a  greater  farce  than 
the  aboUtion  of  branding,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  men  now  deserted  with 
impunity.  What  inducement  had  they 
to- remain  in  the  service?  In  former 
days  the  soldier  might  look  forward  to  a 
pensicm,  but  he  had  no  such  prospect 
now,  unless  he  was  a  Icoig-service  man. 
Another  great  cause  of  desertion  wes 
the  system  of  general  service,  by  which 
a  man  was  liable  at  any  time  within 
tiie  first  15  months  to  be  taken  from 
the  regiment  in  which  he  had  made 
friends  and  to  be  sent  elsewhere.  No 
doubt  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  have 
general-service  men,  but  it  was  not  a 
pleasant  thing  for  such  men  to  feel  that 
they  were  liable  to  be  taken  elsewhere 
at  any  moment.  The  trufeh  was,  that  in 
many  such  cases  a  man  was  inclined  to 
desert.  When  a  man  enlisted  for  gene- 
ral service,  and  not  for  a  particular 
regiment,  the  regiment  to  which  he  was 
wt  appointed  should  be  considered  his 
home,  and  he  should  not  be  liable  to 
be  moved  from  it  without  his  own  con- 
sent. Then  as  regarded  the  question 
of  recruiting.  From  1861  to  1871  the 
Army  was  dissolving  itself.  There  were 
desertions  of  about  4,000  men  a-yeer, 
and  a  Eoyal  Commission  sat  upon  the  sub- 
ject. In  1867  General  Peel  occupied  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and  he  had  to  face  that  difficulty,  and 
also  to  meet  the  fact  that  there  were 
28,000  men  who  mi^ht  dalm  their  dis- 
charge in  the  following  year.  General 
Peel  adced  for  an  extra  2d,  a-day,  and 


what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  that  26, 000 
out  of  the  28,000  determined  to  remain. 
They  were  men  worth  having,  fw  they 
were  in  the  prime  of  life,  thou^^h  they 
had  been  10  years  in  the  service.  Ijx 
1868  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Card- 
well)  came  down  with  the  flag  of  re- 
trenchment, and  in  15  months  23,000  of 
these  soldiers  disappeared — [Mr.  Cabb- 
WELL :  No.]  —  206  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  1,606  privates  of  the  Eoyal 
Artillery  were  scarred  to  the  winds. 
His  ri^ht  hon.  Friend  had  had  many 
discussions  with  him  on  this  subject; 
but  after  deducting  time-expired  men, 
men  unfit  for  service,  men  of  bad  cha- 
racter, and  others,  he  could  not  bring 
down  the  numbers  to  less  than  15,000 
efficient  men  discharged.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  recruit- 
ing one  branch  of  the  service  —  the 
Artillery — from  the  ranks  of  another  the 
right  hon.  Oentleman  had  been  fol- 
lowing a  precedent  which  had  ^ided  in 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  French 
Army.  The  stipulation  that  the  Volun- 
teers should  be  of  a  high  standard  as  re- 
gards stature  and  girth  took  from  each 
regiment  some  of  tiie  finest  men,  to  theT 
great  dissatisfEtction  of  the  officers.  With 
respect  to  the  numbers  proposed  for  the 
Army  of  Iteserve,  the  proposal  seemed 
utterly  inadequate  for  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  Would  the  number  of  men 
proposed  be  forthcoming,  or  would  they 
not  ?  Then,  as  to  soldiers  on  flirlough. 
He  objected  to  a  reduction  in  pay  being 
made  when  a  man  was  on  furlough,  for 
if  there  was  a  time  when  a  soldier  ought 
to  have  his  full  money  it  was  when  he 
was  paying  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  the 
country.  It  was  understood  last  year, 
from  the  right  hon.  Qentieman,  that  the 
majors  of  Artillery  were  to  be  placed  on 
a  &oting  of  equauty  with  the  majors  in 
tiie  Line,  but  this  had  not  been  done, 
since  the  former  only  received  lis,  6d. 
per  day,  while  the  latter  had  I6s,  More- 
over, the  majors  of  Artillery  in  India 
had  a  special  grievance,  and  many  oi 
them  haa  been  shamefully  treated.  Al- 
though he  regretted  the  course  which 
tiie  right  hon.  Qentieman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  had  adopted  on  these 
and  some  other  points,  he  quite  admitted 
tiiat,  in  many  respects,  his  poUoy  was 
entitled  to  great  praise. 

Mb.  MONTAGU  CHAMBERS  said, 
there  were  two  or  three  mattes  which 
had  excited  very  great  public  attention. 
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on  which  he  desired  infonnatioii.  With 
regard  to  the  reoruitiiig  for  the  Army, 
it  had  been  stated  that  the  recruiting 
had  g^ne  on  yery  well  at  one  time ;  then 
it  appeared  that  young  men  were  re- 
luctant in  coming  forward  to  join  the 
Anny;  but  afterwards  everyone  was 
pleased  to  hear  that  a  new  mililaiy  spirit 
had  entered  into  the  hearts  of  our  youths, 
and  that  recruiting  had  become  suc- 
cessful. In  fact,  the  public  were  made 
to  belieye  that  as  many  men  as  were  re- 
quired were  obtained  for  all  branches  of 
Uie  military  service.  That  was  pleasant, 
but  then  came  the  unhappy  sequel, 
and  it  must  be  mortifying  to  cJl  to  hear 
of  the  extraordinary  number  of  deser- 
tions, which  had  attracted  not  only  the 
attention  of  military  men,  but  of  those 
who  were  not  concerned  or  connected 
with  military  afGairs.  He  desired  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  number  of  desertions, 
because  statements  were  made  of  the 
enormous  proportion  of  the  new  recruits 
who  deserted  from  time  to  time.  He 
also  asked  for  the  exact  number  of  actual 
deserters  who  had  never  been  brought 
back  to  their  regiments.  He  knew  that 
statistics  were  very  distasteM,  and  an 
assertion  being  made  that  there  were 
10,400  who  had  deserted,  immediately  a 
man  full  of  figures  g^t  up  and  said — 
**  You  are  totally  wrong,  there  were  only 
10,399.  It  was  truly  observed  that  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  desertions 
and  deserters,  because  one  man  might 
enlist  in  three  or  .four  regiments  and 
desert  from  each,  and  womd  therefore 
be  reckoned  as  several  desertions,  al- 
though but  one  deserter.  All  that  was 
very  dangerous  to  the  service.  It  was 
complained  that  the  same  exertions  and 
the  same  stringent  means  were  not  now 
used  for  bringing  back  deserters  as 
had  been  emploved  in  former  times,  and 
he  also  wieuied  information  on  that 
point.  If  that  was  so,  there  was  danger 
lest  the  laxity  should  encourage  others 
both  to  enlist  and  desert.  To  have 
a  large  number  of  desertions  was  not 
only  a  melancholy  thing  in  itself,  but 
was  very  injurious  to  the  service.  When 

Joung  men  saw  John  Smith  or  Joseph 
ones  living  comfortably  in  a  country 
town  or  village  after  having  deserted 
several  times,  they  would  naturally 
sav — **  Oh,  let  us  eolist  and  amuse  our- 
selves for  some  time,  and  if  it  suits  us 
to  continue  soldiers  we  will  stay,  and 
if  it  does  not  we  will  desert,  and  there 

Mr.  JUontofu  CAamben 


will  be  no  punishment  and  no  disgrace 
in  doing  so,''  and  there  would  thus  be  a 
vast  number  of  volunteer  recruits  and 
deserters.  Another  question  was,  what 
inducement  was  held  out  to  younff  men 
to  go  into  the  Army  at  all  ?  He  md  not 
speak  now  of  those  which  Sergeant  Kite 
offered  to  every  recruit — namdy,  that  he 
would  be  sure  to  win  a  pair  of  epaulets 
or  a  Field  Marshal's  baton.  The  first 
inducement  held  out  by  the  recruiting 
Serjeant,  as  a  rule,  was  the  ancient 
allurement — ''You  will  be  taken  un- 
commonly good  care  of."  What  a  dif- 
ference mere  was  however  when  the 
recruit  had  joined  his  regiment.  He 
found  that  he  was  not  coinfortable,  and 
one  of  the  first  things  he  discovered  when 
there  was  a  bouniy  was  that  having 
been  told  he  would  have  so  much  money, 
when  the  settlement  of  the  account  came 
about,  he  found  that  instead  of  £5  or 
£10,  he  got  d«.  6d.  or  £1.  There  were 
certain  stoppages  which  werekept  off  him, 
but  now,  tne  bounty  beinf  abolished, 
perhaps  the  stoppages  were  mscontinued. 
His  right  hon.  Jmend  had  used  an  ambi- 
guous emression  with  reference  to  stop- 
paffes.  The  soldier,  he  said,  was  to  have 
a  dear  1$,  a-day.  What  did  that  mean  ? 
Did  it  mean  that  the  soldier  was  to  have 
a  dear  U.  a-day  which  he  might  put  in 
his  pocket  to  do  what  he  liked  with? 
There  were  still  stoppages  for  dothing 
and  accoutrements,  when  men  were 
supplied  with  boots  or  other  artides  out 
of  store,  they  were  charged  with  them 
in  their  accounts;  was  that  system  to 
be  continued  ?  He  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  Oamp  at  Aldershot. 
Aldershot  in  summer  was  one  fidd  of 
dust,  and  in  winter  of  black  mud — ^most 
destructive  to  the  dothing  and  accoutre- 
ments of  officers  and  men.  In  marching 
to  Aldershot  both  officers  and  men  were 
patterns  of  neatness  and  deanliness, 
justly  admired — as  they  passed  through 
a  country  town  espedaUy — ^by  the  other 
sex  for  the  smartness  and  gaiety  of  their 
dress ;  but  when  they  returned  from 
Aldershot  they  presented  a  very  different 
picture.  They  were  generally  obliged 
to  get  some  new  dothing  and  accoutre- 
ments before  thev  could  show  themsdves 
on  parade  elsewhere.  When  the  ordi- 
nary allowance  of  dothing  and  accoutre- 
ments would  not  serve  for  the  time  spent 
and  the  mischief  done  at  Alderdiot, 
he  wished  to  ask  whether  there  would 
be  any  rule  by  whidi  the  men  would  be 
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relieved  of  stoppages  on  that  accoimt  ? 
Such  things  prejudiced  the  seryice,  for 
they  influenced  fixe  number  of  recruitSi 
and  affected  also  the  number  of  de- 
sertions. Amin,  with  reference  to  exa- 
minations, wnile  he  was  an  adyocate  for 
good  education,  he  thought  they  mi^ht, 
with  regard  to  officers,  raise  the  stan&rd 
too  high,  and  thus  reject  some  of  the 
most  spirited  and  eligible  candidates. 
He  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  course 
of  examination  which  a  Militia  officer 
must  undergo  before  he  could  get  a 
commission  in  the  Begular  Army  ? 

Major  WALKEH  said,  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  some 
other  means  for  Militia  officers  entering 
the  Begular  Army  than  that  of  passing 
through  a  competitive  examination.  It 
would  be  a  gain  to  the  Eegular  Army  if, 
instead  of  naving  for  young  officers 
youths  fresh  from  the  crammers,  they 
were  to  have  a  body  of  youn^  men  fully 
erounded  in  the  dements  of  their  pro- 
^ssion.  He  thought,  also,  that  there 
should  be  some  better  means  of  edu- 
cating the  officers  who  chose  to  remain 
in  the  Militia,  for  it  was  most  desirable 
that  the  Militia  should  have  thoroughly 
efficient  officers.  A  battalion  of  Muitia 
had  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of 
officers,  especially  of  the  jimior  rank, 
than  a  battalion  of  the  Line,  though  the 
latter  had  a  much  smaller  number  of 
men.  This  was  attributable  to  tiie  abo- 
lition of  Militia  ensigns  eight  years  ago, 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  filling 
up  the  jimior  ranks ;  but  that  difficulty 
— thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War-Shaving  passed  away,  the  proper 
quota  ought  to  be  restored.  The  Militia 
were  entitied  to  send  one  officer  from  the 
Militia  to  the  line  for  every  100  men  of 
the  Militia  service  who,  when  called 
upon,  joined  the  Begulars,  which  would 
tnmsfer  300  Militia  subalterns  to  the 
line;  but  a  long  embodiment  neces- 
sarily led  to  the  retirement  of  some 
Militia  officers,  whose  places  were  filled 
by  the  junior  rank,  and  in  case  of  war 
there  was  a  danger  of  the  Militia  being 
denuded  of  subalterns.  He  hoped 
therefore  that  something  would  be  done 
to  increase  the  number  of  officers  in  the 
Militia;  but  if  the  number  of  these 
could  not  be  increased,  greater  efforts 
should  be  made  to  increase  their  effi- 
ciency. The  right  hon.  Gtontieman  had 
wisely  extended  the  Militia  recruits'  pre- 
liminary dnll  to  three  months,  but  the 


officer  on  his  appointment  had  simply 
the  option  of  28  days  in  the  Line  or 
going  to  a  School  of  Instruction,  with  a 
Hmited  power  of  attending  the  School  of 
Musketry.  On  the  other  hand,  a  young 
officer  going  into  the  line  had  to  pass  a 
severe  competitive  examination ;  then  he 
did  a  years  duty  with  his  regiment, 
after  which  he  was  sent  to  Sandhurst  for 
instruction,  and,  still  further,  he  had 
after  all  this,  various  classes  of  instruc- 
tion open  to  him.  This  kind  of  instruc- 
tion was  not  afforded  to  the  Militia 
officer.  It  had  been  said  that  the  new 
system  of  having  military  centres  would 
remedy  this ;  but  he  had  not  much  hope 
of  these  military  centres  being  efficient 
schools  for  the  higher  education  of 
Militia  officers.  The  schools  open  to 
line  officers  should  be  thrown  open  to 
Militia  officers,  and  he  believed  sujch  an 
opportunity  would  be  gratefrdly  em- 
braced. He  would  not  say  anything  as 
to  the  policy  of  abolishing  the  old 
Militia  Staff,  because  it  was  Irue  wisdom 
to  accept  facts  and  make  the  best  of 
them,  but  he  should  be  ungrateful  if  he 
did  not  say  a  word  in  beludf  of  a  body 
of  men  of  whom  he  had  seen  a  great 
deal.  There  was  an  idea  that  they  were 
broken-down  idlers,  but  speaking  of  his 
own  Staff  he  did  not  believe  there  were 
more  deserving,  respectable,  or  hard- 
working men  in  Her  Majesty's  service. 
To  these  men  was  due  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  efficiency  of  the  Militia  bat- 
talions last  year,  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  had  spoken,  for  long 
habit  had  taught  them  a  marvellous 
power  of  working  up  raw  material  in  a 
short  time.  Some  of  the  best  non-com- 
missioned officers  had  never  served  in 
the  line,  and  as  they  were  unfit  for 
other  business,  and  had  no  daim  at  pre- 
sent to  pensions,  he  trusted  that  at  the 
end  of  meir  ^yq  years'  engagement  they 
would  receive  the  earnest  and  generous 
consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  He  hoped  the  new  body  would 
be  as  efficient  as  the  old,  but  he  doubted 
whether  any  reg^ent  of  the  Line  would 
be  able  to  provide  an  entire  cadre  of 
non-commissioned  officers  for  a  battalion 
of  Militia.  He  observed  that  the  num-^ 
ber  of  sergeants  had  been  reduced,* 
and  saw  no  mention  of  a  sergeant-m^or 
or  sergeant-instructor  of  miisketry.  Un- 
der the  old  system  they  had  an  instructor 
of  musketry  to  every  regiment,  but  under 
the  new  arrangement  it  seemed  there  was 
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only  to  be  one  sei^aiit-instrtictor  for  the 
whole  depot,  and  he  would  have  to  de- 
Tote  his  whole  time  to  two  battaUons, 
each  stronger  than  those  of  the  line, 
and  to  the  whole  of  the  recniits  for  the 
two  battalions.  He  thought  it  impos- 
sible in  that  manner  to  impart  efficient 
musketry  instruction,  and  hoped  that  no 
consideration  of  small  economies  would 
preyent  the  Staff  from  being  maintained 
on  a  proper  footing.  Wi&  regard  to 
the  employment  of  the  Militia  at  the 
last  Autumn  ManoauTres,  opinions  had 
already  been  expressed  by  high  authori- 
ties, but  inqumes  had  inspired  him  with 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  desir- 
able that  the  Militia  should  be  taken  to 
those  great  manoeuvres.  They  were  very 
instructiYe  to  general  and  staff  officers, 
and  also  to  colonels  commanding  regi- 
ments, and  to  some  extent  to  field  officers 
and  adjutants,  but  every  militaiy  man 
would  agree  that  the  amount  to  be 
learned  by  the  private  soldier  was  small 
indeed;  and  he  was  afraid  that  many 
would  also  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  a  good  deal  was  ofken  unlearned  by 
them.  There  was.no  doubt  (hat  a  regi- 
ment of  the  line  was  often  a  good  deal 
shaken  in  the  precision  of  its  drill  by 
going  through  a  course  of  manoeuvres 
of  this  kind ;  but  it  must  be  still  more 
detrimental  to  a  Militia  reg^ent,  and 
they  ought  previously  to  have  more 
careful  trainmg  in  smaller  bodies  by 
brigades.  He  should,  however,  be  sorry 
to  see  the  short  time  of  the  Militia  de- 
voted to  the  more  flash  performances  of 
the  Autumn  Mcmoeuvres.  They  might 
be  much  better  employed  in  gaining  a 
thoroufifh  grounding  in  drill  and  disci- 
pline, K>r  it  was  every  day  becoming  a 
more  important  element  in  our  militaiy 
^stem  whether  the  Militia  should  or 
should  not  be  efficient. 

Me.  W.  FOWLEE,  in  rising  to  move 
to  reduce  the  number  of  men  by  10,000, 
said,  that  during  the  discussion  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Mr.  Hareourt)  the  oUier 
night,  the  iSime  Minister  said  it  was 
impossible  to  have  a  Committee  on  the 
question  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  because  it  would  be  of  no 
use,  and  for  this  reason — ^that  it  was  a 
question  of  national  policy,  and  there- 
JK)re  one  to  be  settled  by  ihe  House 
itselfi  It  was  in  oonsemience  of  that 
remark  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
he  thought  it  right  to  bring  forward 
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the  Motion  he' was  about  to  submit  to 
the  House.  Now,  what  was  our  present 
militaiy  establislunent,  positively  and 
relatively  ?  In  1868  the  number  of  men 
voted  was  137,000 ;  in  1869,  the  number 
was  127,000;  in  1870,  115,000;  in  1871, 
134,000;  in  1872,  133,000;  and  in  1873 
it  is,  in  round  numbers,  125,000,  not  in- 
dud^big  3,900  included  in  the  gross 
aggregate,  but  to  come  out  of  another 
part  of  the  Force.  In  1869,  when  the 
number  was  127,000,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Department  said — ''With  such  a  force 
I  venture  to  think  this  coimtrymay  be 
considered  perfectly  safe  both  from  at- 
tack and  from  menace."  So  strongly 
did  the  Government  feel  the  truth  of  that 
remark  that  in  the  next  year  they  re- 
duced the  Force  by  more  tiian  10,000 
men,  leaving  the  entire  number  about 
115, 000.  I^w,  however,  the  gross  num- 
ber of  the  Army  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies  was  128,968,  and  in  India 
62,924,  making  a  total  of  191,892.  But 
they  had  at  home,  in  addition,  of  effective 
Militia,  129,000;  of  Yeomanry,  13,000; 
of  First  and  Second  Glass  Beserves, 
35,000 ;  and  of  efficient  Volunteers, 
160,750,  making  337,750,  or,  with  the 
Eegular  Army,  the  grand  total  of  466,71 8. 
That  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  very  great, 
if  not  an  enormous  force,  oonsi<fering 
the  position  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
country  now  stood.  Before  he  proceeded 
further  he  should  like  to  read  a  few 
words  from  an  article  which  appeared 
last  week  in  the  leading  journal,  and 
which  appeared  to  him  to  bear  out  the 
view  he  was  submitting  to  the  House. 
It  said — 

"  Not  only  is  the  nmnber  of  Kegolar  troops 
stationed  in  this  idand  far  greater  than  formerly, 
but  the  Auxiliary  and  Eeserve  Forces  are  caUod 
into  active  and  available  existence.  The  process, 
it  is  true,  has  not  yet  reached  a  very  advanced 
stage,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  whereas 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  asked  for  100,000  Militia 
to  place  the  countnry  in  a  state  of  defence,  we 
have  now  more  than  that  number,  besides  a 
Regular  Force  of  60,000  troops.'* 

We  have  at  this  moment  much  more 
than  50,000. 

"  Nor,"  continues  the  article,  '*  is  it  to  be  said 
that  the  conditions  or  possibility  of  invasion  or 
war  would  in  these  days  be  different.  Nothing 
has  yet  been  done  to  render  a  maritime  expedi- 
tion easier  or  more  praoticable  than  before,  and 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  passing  an  anny 
across  the  Channel  in  the  face  of  our  Fleet  are 
as  great  as  ever.  Nor,  as  far  as  we  can  calcu- 
late, would  the  invading  force  be  more  numerous 
than  it  might  have  been  in  1848." 
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These  were  very  striking  words  con- 
sidering the  quco^r  from  whence  they 
came,  and  evidenced  a  feeling  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when^  haying  regard 
to  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
the  question  should  be  ccmsidered  whe- 
ther our  military  forces  were  not  nciore 
than  were  required  for  the  security  of 
the  country.  What  was  our  position 
now  as  compared  with  that  in  wnich  we 
were  placed  in  1870,  when,  on  an  imfor- 
tunate  afternoon,  a  rather  excited  House 
voted  20,000  additional  troops?  A 
gigantic  war  was  then  being  waged — 
now  peiice  prevails.  Instead  of  regard- 
ing France  as  our  enemy,  we  are  nego- 
tiating a  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  her. 
In  1870  a  great  cloud  hung  over  our 
relations  with  America.  Now,  that  ques- 
tion is  settled,  and  we  have  "paid  a  very 
high  price  for  having  it  settled.  Again 
last  autumn  there  arose  fears  as  to  Kus- 
sian  designs  in  Central  Asia.  If  he 
might  judge  by  the  Correspondence  be- 
fore the  House  on  the  subject,  that  scare 
had  been  got  rid  of ;  and  even  if  it  had 
not  been,  we  had  about  63,000  English 
troops  in  India — a  very  considerable 
force  for  us  to  maintain.  But  it  was 
said — **  There  is  Germany.  What  may 
she  not  be  going  to  do  ?"  Well,  if  they 
were  going  to  keep  pace  with  Germany 
in  miutary  matters,  they  ought  at  once 
to  vote  6^.  additional  income  tax,  and 
double  the  strength  of  the  Army.  We 
had  no  cause  for  anxiety  now.  Let 
ns  contrast  our  position  with  what  it  was 
in  1802,  or  just  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
when  the  position  of  England  was  really 
one  of  more  serious  danger  than  it  has 
ever  since  been.  The  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  total  force  of  the  Empire, 
including  regiments  serving  in  India, 
and  the  colonies,  was  128,000  men, 
almost  the  same  number  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  now  had  in  England 
and  the  colonies  alone.  The  popula- 
lation  then  was  less  than  it  now  was ; 
but  the  danger  was  infinitely  greater. 
There  were  now  40,000  more  troops  at 
home  than  England  had  at  a  time  when 
Napoleon  was  just  on  the  point  of 
creating  that  invading  force  which  after- 
wards, on  the  heights  of  Boulogne,  pro- 
duced so  much  alarm  throughout  the 
country.  But  we  were  told  that  the 
Army  must  not  be  reduced  because  the 
influence  and  the  honour  of  the  Empire 
must  be  maintained.    Could  our  honour 


and  influ^iee  dep^iid  upon  our  having 
10,000  troops  more  or  less?  Whenever 
our  Army  made  an  impression  in  Europe 
it  was  not  by  reason  oi  the  vast  numbers 
of  our  troops,  but  on  account  of  the 
great  genius  of  the  men  we  had  at  the 
time  to  command  them.  Now,  as  to  the 
legitimate  influence  argument.  We  were 
in  a  most  peculiar  position  from  the 
insularity  of  our  kingdom.  As  Coleridge 
had  saia  at  a  dangerous  period  of  our 
history — 

«  Ooeaa,  'mid  his  uproar  wild. 
Speaks  safety  to  his  island  child.'' 

We  were  protected  by  a  bulwark  far 
stronger  than  any  chain  of  fortifications 
in  the  world.  Then,  too,  as  we  had 
lately  seen,  great  armaments  might  en- 
tirely fail ;  while  the  influence  of  Ame- 
rica was  great,  though  she  now  had 
SracticaUy  neither  army  nor  navy.  We 
epended  upon  the  courage  of  our  people 
and  the  resources  of  our  country,  and 
not  upon  our  relative  armaments.  But 
we  must  choose  our  policy — choose  either 
to  be  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  our 
own  strength  without  meddUng  with 
other  people,  or  double  our  armaments 
and  add  enormously  to  our  income  tax. 
All  he  asked  the  Government  was  to  go 
back  to  the  position  they  took  up  in 
1870,  and  to  the  number  of  men  we 
then  had.  He  would  remind  the  Com- 
mittee of  what  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Feel 
said  long  ago.  That  great  statesman 
said  that  no  amount  of  money  could 
raise  this  nation  to  the  standard  of  a 
great  military  Power,  because  it  was  not 
in  our  nature  to  be  such,  but  it  was  in 
our  nature  to  be  a  great  naval  Power. 
True  courage  was  shown  in  confessing 
that  we  desired  peace,  and  did  not  desire 
more  than  the  armaments  which  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  security. 
If  we  were  conscious  of  our  strength, 
we  should  not  be  anxious  to  parade  great 
military  forces  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Besides,  the  idea  of  anybody 
attacking  us  was  simply  absurd,  while 
no  one  in  England  wanted  to  attack  any 
other  nation.  We  should  never  secure 
economy  in  this  country  unless  we  re- 
duced the  Military  Estimates.  Our  Civil 
Service  Estimates  must  increase,  no  mat- 
ter what  Committees  sat  to  investigate 
them;  but  great  economy  might  be 
eflected  by  r^udng  the  Begular  Armv, 
even  though  the  B^serve  were  stren^^- 
ened.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
reply  that  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
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way ;  but  reductions  had  gone  on  con- 
tinuoaaly  down  to  1870,  spite  of  difi- 
culties,  and  why  not  reyert  to  that 
point  ?  We  were  in  far  less  danger  of 
attack  than  at  that  period,  and  both  for 
reasons  of  policy  and  of  finance,  he 
thought  some  reduction  loudly  called  for. 
Belieying  that  such  a  reduction  might 
be  safely  made,  and  that  it  would  be  a 

freat  thing  if  this  country,  with  its 
oundless  resources,  would  set  an  ex- 
ample to  Europe,  he  begged  to  moye  that 
the  number  of  ourLandl^orces  be  reduced 
by  10,000  men. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 
mg  118,968,  be  maintained  for  tiie  service  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  for  Depdts  for  the  training  of  Kecruits  for 
service  at  Home  and  Abroad  including  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  Possessions,  ^m  the  1st  day 
of  April  1873  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1874, 
inclusive." — (Mr.  William  Foivlfr.) 

Colonel  BARTTELOT  said,  that 
nearly  tke  whole  of  the  arg^uments  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr. 
W.  Fowler)  had  been  demolished  the 
other  night  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  especially  that  relating  to  the 
panic.  Hon.  Members  must  weU  re- 
member being  brought  down  one  t^ot 
day  in  July  to  vote  an  extra  20,000  men 
on  the  outbreak  of  war  between  France 
and  Germany,  and  he  would  ask  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  whether,  if 
he  were  able  now  to  reduce  the  Army  by 
10,000  men  before  the  Secretary  of  state 
was  able  to  obtain  his  Army  of  Beserve, 
they  might  not  have— looking  at  the  state 
of  the  Continent — to  vote  either  next  year 
or  the  year  after  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  men.  The  present  Govern- 
ment came  into  office  as  avowed  econo- 
mists, but  circumstances  had  beaten  them 
on  that  point ;  and  credit  ought  to  be 

g'ven  to  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
ouse,  who  had  kept  up  iiiose  stores  of 
supply  and  ammimition  which  a  former 
Liberal  Government  had  allowed  to  get 
too  low.  It  was  now,  as  ever,  a  wise 
and  prudent  poKcy  to  be  prepared  for 
war,  even  when  you  were  pursuing  a 
policy  of  peace.  What  were  they  now 
cavilling  at?  Did  thejr  really  wish  to 
have  perfect  securitv  m  the  country? 
Was  the  insurance  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
paid  for  peace  so  high  at  present  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  pav  it  ?  Were 
they  not  making  larger  fortunes  and 
cairying  on  a  greater  commerce  than 

Mr.  W.  Fowler 


ever,  and  was  it  not  more  necessary  than 
heretofore  to  be  able  to  meet  every 
casualty  and  danger?  But  why  were 
they  perpetually  to  hear  the  cuckoo  cry, 
''IMminish!  dimimsh!  diminish!''  and 
from  some  hon.  Members  who  would  be 
the  first  to  declare  that  we  were  unpre- 
pared for  war,  and  in  a  crisis  of  danger 
would  advise  us  to  go  to  arbitration  or 
to  take  some  other  K>olish  stop  in  order 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  this  country  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman's  proposal  was 
simply  this — *'  GKve  me  time  to  decrease 
the  Kegular  Army  and  allow  me  to  pass 
a  certam  number  of  men  over  to  the  re- 
served list,  so  that  I  can  command  their 
services  at  any  moment."  Now,  that 
was  a  fallacious  proposal,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  prove  it  to  be  such.  Well, 
the  Ctovemment  proposed  to  reduce  the 
Army  by  8,410  men.  But  what  was  the 
Eeserve  ?  Only  7,900  men,  on  whom  the 
Government  had  to  rely  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  and  casualties  in  the  active 
Army  in  case  of  war.  The  right  hon. 
Gentieman  said  he  had  got  31,000 
Militia  Beserve.  That  was  true;  but 
if  he  fell  back  upon  that  Beserve  he 
would  reduce  his  Milifi^.  strength  to 
98,000  instead  of  129,000,  the  Militia 
Force  that  he  had  got  upon  paper.  The 
right  hon.  Gtontleman,  when  he  first  took 
office,  said  he  was  against  the  Militia 
Beserve,  because  a  man  could  not  do  two 
things  and  serve  in  two  capacities. 

Mb.  CABDWELL  :  That  is  not  quite 
what  I  said.  What  I  said  was,  that  if 
you  had  a  sufficient  Army  Beserve,  I 
should  not  be  enthusiastic  for  a  Militia 
Beserve,  upon  the  ground  that  what  you 
gain  to  the  Army  you  lose  to  the  Militia. 
But  I  did  not  say  that  under  the  then 
circumstances — and  I  do  not  say  under 
the  now  circumstances — ^I  am  against  a 
Militia  Beserve.  On  the  contrary; 
under  these  circumstances  I  think  it 
extremely  valuable^ 

CoLOWEL  BABTTELOT  said,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  of  course  referred 
to  a  Militia  Beserve  that  was  available. 
But  when  they  had  only  7,900  men  in  the 
Army  Beserve  and  were  reducing  the 
Militia  Beserve,  what  became  of  that 
enormous  host  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cambridge  had  paraded  before  the 
Committee  ?  He  wanted  to  know  in  what 
part  of  the  Armv  the  hon.  Member  pro- 
posed to  make  his  reduction  ?  Was  it  in 
the  Infantry  ?  Why  the  battalions  were 
already  attenuated  to  520  men.    Had- 
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the  hon.  GFenileman  ever  been  to  Alder- 
shot  or  anywhere  else?  Had  he  seen 
the  number  of  men  on  guard,  in  hospital, 
as  officers'  servants,  and  artificers,  and 
in  other  capacities  ?  Would  he  reduce 
the  scientific  branches  of  ihe  Army — ^the 
Engineers  or  the  Artillery,  which  the 
Gk>yemment  had  taken  so  much  trouble 
to  increase — or  the  Cavalry  which  were 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Army  ?  It  was 
very  easy  to  say — ''  Let  us  reduce  the 
Army  by  10,000  men,"  but  he  would 
like  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  show  the 
Committee  how  the  reduction  was  to  be 
made.  He  asserted  that  no  clear  case 
had  been  made  out  for  the  reduction. 
The  House  and  the  country  did  not  wish 
to  have  a  recurrence  of  these  panics, 
and  looking  at  the  increased  population 
and  the  means  of  the  people,  he  main- 
tained that  they  were  not  overtaxed  to 
TOovide  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
He  would  now  turn  to  the  present  state 
of  the  Army.  The  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gfentleman  the  other  evening 
was  very  plausible  and  pleasant  —  it 
ting^  everything  eaideur  ae  rose,  and  if 
they  could  only  accept  his  views,  they 
ou^ht  to  be  a  happy  family  indeed.  The 
ri^t  hon.  GFentfeman  had  undoubtedly 
done  many  admirable  things  since  he 
had  been  in  office ;  but  it  was  also  true 
that  in  some  things  he  had  failed.  How, 
for  instance,  did  he  account  for  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  desertions  from  the 
Army  which  had  occurred  during  the 
last  two  years  ?  Through  the  enei^ 
of  an  hon.  Gentleman  who  sat  below  me 
gangway  a  Eetum  had  been  ordered  of 
all  the  desertions  since  April  16,  1871, 
when  the  practice  of  marking  with  the 
letters  "  D."  and  "  B.  C."  on  deserters 
was  abolished  in  the  Army.  Had  the 
desertions  increased  or  not  since  this 
branding  had  been  done  away  with? 
He  had  obtained  some  very  curious  facts 
on  the  subject,  and  if  tins  debate  had 
been  adjourned  for  another  day  or  two 
he  could  have  added  to  them  consider- 
ably. There  was  one  gallant  regiment 
— a  Cavalry  one,  and  a  most  distin- 
guished one— numbering  not  647  men 
out  only  447  men,  from  which  the  num- 
ber of  desertions  since  April  16,  1871, 
was  no  less  thui  116.  That  regiment  was 
second  to  none  for  its  discipline.  The 
number  of  men  who  had  frauaulently  en- 
listed was  19.  How  many  desertions  did 
the  Committee  thinkhad  occurred  in  the 
same  regiment  in  the  two  years  previous 


to  April  1871  ?  Only  28.  The  moral 
obviously  was,  that'  men  knew  they 
could  now  desert  with  impunity.  A 
friend  of  his,  an  officer,  went  the  other 
day  into  a  military  prison  in  Dublin, 
where  he  saw  a  man  who  had  been  dis- 
missed in  ignominy  from  his  own  regi- 
ment. In  replv  to  a  question  as  to  what 
brought  him  mere,  me  man  said — ''I 
cannot  keep  out  of  trouble ;  I  enlisted 
again,  and  here  I  am."  There  was  no 
means  of  ascertaining  that  that  man  had 
been  dismissed  in  ignominy  from  another 
regiment.  It  must  be  patent  to  every- 
body that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must 
take  some  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fright- 
fril  number  of  desertions  now  occurring. 
If  he  were  to  propose  that  the  practice  of 
marking  deserters  should  be  revived  he 
would  certainly  be  howled  at  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  who  would  say  it  was  the  height 
of  cruelly  and  a  most  improper  thing 
to  do.  He  would  however  suggest 
that  soldiers  who  were  known  as  de- 
serters, or  who  had  been  dismissed  with 
ignominy  from  their  reg^ents,  should 
be  placed  for  a  torm  of  years  under 
police  supervision  in  the  same  manner 
as  convicted  criminals  were.  At  all 
events,  he  entreated  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  take  some  determined  stop 
with  a  view  to  preventing  the  number  of 
desertions,  which  were  a  perfect  disgrace 
to  the  service.  With  regard  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  Monday  night,  he  referred  to 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  that  his  sheet  anchor  had  failed, 
because  a  late  Beport  showed  that  the 
mortaliiy  in  India  was  not  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent  per  annum.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  candidly  admitted  that  he 
left  out  the  cholera  year ;  but  he  main- 
tained that  every  year  of  service  in  India 
ought  to  have  been  taken  into  account. 

Me.  CARDWELL  :  I  said  that  for  10 
years  the  mortality  did  not  equal  2^  per 
cent  among  the  troops  in  India,  whereas 
the  statement  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
made  was  that  it  was  3^  per  cent.  I  also 
said  that  the  last  year  for  which  there 
were  complete  Eetums  —  namely,  the 
year  1871,  it  was  below  2  per  cent, 
being,  in  fSaot,  18-73  per  1,000.  I  added 
that  we  had  not  yet  received  complete 
Eetums  for  1872,  but  I  remarked  that  if 
we  had,  it  would  probably  be  found  that 
the  mortality  had  been  greater,  inasmuch 
as  there  had  been  an  epidemic.  In  the 
10  years'  average  every  year  was  in- 
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duded,  whether  an  epidemic  prevailed 

or  not.  

CoiiONBL  BARTTELOT  said,  that  as 
epidemics  broke  out  periodically  in  India 
they  ought  to  be  taken  into  account. 
But  even  if  the  mortality  was  reduced  to 
the  figure  mentioned  hy  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  it  by  no  means  followed  that 
it  might  not  be  still  further  diminished 
by  the  adoption  of  his  proposaL  With 
respect  to  tne  regiment  he  aQuded  to  the 
other  night,  he  was  now  in  a  position  to 
state  that  17  officers  died  and  409  men, 
and  that  the  nimiber  of  the  regiment 
when  it  left  for  India  was  1,061.  The 
numbers  inyalided  home  or  to  the 
TTilla  were  —  Officers,  60  ;  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men,  912,  or 
more  than  6  per  cent  per  annum  of 
the  whole.  These  figures  spoke  for 
themselyes,  and,  indeed,  he  belieyed 
that  if  the  mortality  and  sickness  of  all 
the  regiments  were  accurately  ascer- 
tained, the  estimate  he  had  given  would 
be  found  to  be  under  rather  than  over 
the  mark.  His  opinion  was  that  the  12 
years'  service  in  India  was  a  great  deal 
too  long.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
however  only  proposed  to  keep  the 
head-quarters  of  the  regiment  there  for 
so  long  a  period.  He  was  surprised  at 
hearing  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Kincardine  (Sir  George  Balfour)  say 
that  it  was  the  men  and  not  the  officers 
who  cared  about  staying,  because  under 
the  short-service  system  the  officers  would 
be  kept  there  and  not  the  men.  While 
on  this  point  he  would  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  how  long  he  intended 
to  keep  regiments  in  the  colonies,  "whe- 
ther, in  the  case  of  the  linked  battalions, 
he  intended  that  they  were  to  serve  five 
or  six  years  in  the  colonies,  and  then  12 
years  in  India  ?  He  also  wished  to  say 
that  anyone  who  had  ever  seen  troops 
from  India  landed  in  this  country  would 
be  distressed  at  their  condition.  Often 
they  reached  England  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
many  died  and  many  more  suffered  ter- 
riblv.  Why  could  not  arrangements  be 
made  for  their  passing  a  few  months  at 
Malta  or  Gibraltar  on  their  way  home, 
in  order  to  become  acclimatised  to  our 
rough  climate?  As  he  understood  it, 
the  exchanges  in  the  linked  battalions 
were  to  be  amongst  sub-lieutenants  and 
lieutenants  only.  Now,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  about  exchanges  where 
there  were  two  battalions  of  a  regiment; 
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but  there  would  be  a  great  difficulty  in 
exchanges  with  regiments  of  difiP!nrent 
colours,  facings,  and  traditions.  It  was 
a  matter  of  vast  importance  to  the  Army 
when  it  was  remembered  that  every  offi- 
cer thouffht  his  reg^ent  the  best.  The 
Beport  mat  had  been  placed  that  morn- 
ing in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members  was 
carefully  drawn.  It  contained  very  valu- 
able suggestions;  and  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  adhered  to  many  of 
them  and  adopted  them  he  would  have 
done  more  to  establish  a  connection  be- 
tween the  Army,  Militia,  and  Yolunteers 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  at- 
tempted to  do.  The  Eeport  stated  that 
if  each  regiment  was  to  retain  its  dis- 
tinctive number,  traditions,  colours,  and 
facings,  the  public  should  bear  the  cost 
of  change  of  officers'  uniforms,  except 
when  it  took  place  on  promotion  or  on 
the  application  of  the  officer  so  trans- 
ferred. That  was  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, because  in  exchanging  them 
from  one  battalion  to  another,  and  from 
one  uniform  to  another,  it  would  be  a 
great  hardship  to  put  ihem  to  the  ex- 
pense of  their  new  uniforms.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  it  was  intended,  after 
linking  the  battalions  together,  to  do 
away  with  all  the  linked  battalions,  and 
make  them  two  battalions  of  one  regi- 
ment. There  were  regiments  who 
thought  no  other  reeiment  was  like  their 
own,  and  it  would  be  a  shock  to  them 
to  be  told  that  yellow  would  have  to 
give  place  to  blue,  and  blue  to  bright 
green.  No  greater  boon  could  have 
been  given  to  the  soldier  than  his  re- 
ceiving his  pay  in  fall  without  deduc- 
tions for  rations ;  but  according  to  a  letter 
in  the  morning  papers,  deductions  were 
to  be  made  for  groceries,  but,  as  he  un- 
derstood the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
statement,  4id.  a-day  only  was  to  be  de- 
ducted for  bread  and  meat,  and  that  the 
grocery  would  still  have  to  be  paid  for 
as  well  as  all  necessary  repairs  to  boots 
and  shoes,  so  that  these  deductions  would 
have  to  be  made  m>m  the  shilling  the 
soldier  was  to  receive.  Now,  as  there 
was  nothing  a  private  soldier  hated  so 
much  as  not  knowing  what  he  was  about, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman should  make  a  dear  explanation 
on  this  point.  The  Autumn  Manoeuvres 
had  been  most  popular  with  the  officers 
of  the  Army,  and  he  warned  the  Seore* 
tary  of  State  for  War,  not  from  any  false 
economy  or  from  any  widi  to  mffixOj 
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enrtail  the  expense  to  have  manoeuyres 
on  a  small  soale  held  simidtaneously 
at  several  places.  The  great  object 
of  iiiese  Manseuvres  were  to  test  every- 
ihittg,  especially  the  Control  depart- 
ment, and  to  instruct  general  officers 
how  to  move  large  bodies  of  men. 
Great  discontent  prevailed  with  regard 
to  clothing  on  such  occasions,  and  he 
wanted  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  to 
consider  whether  he  could  not  make 
some  allowance  towards  the  clothing  of 
the  men  when  out  on  duty  of  that  Hnd. 
The  Army  ought  to  be  obliged  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  many  sugees- 
jaonB  that  he  had  made;  and  if  he  had 
only  the  heart  and  the  pluck  to  carrv 
out  what  he  wished  to  do,  about  which 
circumstances  made  him  waver — if  he 
went  boldly  on  and  carried  out  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  enunciated,  he  would  then 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Army. 
Mb.   holms  said,    he  felt  that  a 

g'cat  responsibility  now  rested  on  the 
ouse  in  relation  to  this  question.  He 
had  remarked  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  in  his  able  statements 
always  asked  whether  it  was  the  opi- 
nion or  the  pleasure  of  the  House  that 
such  and  such  a  step  should  be  taken. 
They  ought  therefore  careAilly  to  in- 
quire into  all  the  statements  that  were 
made  to  them.  He  understood  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cambridge  to 
desire  not  to  get  rid  of  10,000  men,  but 
that  they  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Beserve.  For  himself,  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  came  forward  to 
ask  at  one  time  that  10,000  or  20,000 
men  should  be  struck  ofi^  and  at  another 
time  that  10,000  or  20,000  men  should 
be  added.  They  ought  to  act  on  a  more 
business-like  system,  and,  if  possible,  to 
have  a  good  Beserve.  He  DeUeved  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Administration 
to  pass  those  10,000  men  into  the  Be- 
serve if  they  chose  to  do  so;  and  in 
doing  it  they  would  not  only  confer  a 
boon  on  the  10,000  men,  but  save  an 
enormous  sum  of  mon^  to  the  country. 
Even  if  they  paid  them  £20  per  man, 
they  would  effect  a  larffe  saving  by  the 
arrangement.  They  had  67,000  men 
over  80  years  of  ase.  Why  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  nnmanity,  or  morality, 
did  they  not  allow  10,000  of  them  to  go 
to  their  homes,  taking  good  security 
that  they  would  come  bade  to  them  in 
time  of  need  ?  That  was  the  only  road 
to  true  economy.    If  that  10,000  men 


were  permitted  to  go  into  the  Beserve, 
an  encouragement  would  be  held  out  to 
men  in  the  Army  not  to  desert,  but  radier 
to  wait  for  this  honourable  and  profitable 
modeof  returning  to  their  homes.  Wliat 
was  the  object  whidi  the  House  had 
in  view  in  1870  in  reorganizing  the 
Army  at  all?  Everybody  was  then 
agreed  that  our  Army  was  not  efficient 
and  that  its  cost  was  yery  extravagant ; 
and  it  was  ^cpected  that  oy-and-by  they 
would  have  lower  rather  than  higher 
Estimates.  He  would  compare  the  pre- 
sent Estimates  with  those  of  the  10  pre- 
vious years,  first,  in  what  was  called  the 
rough  and  ready  way,  that  was  to  divide 
the  amount  of  the  Estimates  by  ihe  men 
of  the  Begular  Army ;  second,  to  de- 
duct the  cost  for  the  Beserves  and  divide 
the  remainder  by  the  numbers  of  the 
Begular  Army;  and,  further,  to  make 
the  same  comparisons  by  leaving  out  the 
extra  Exchequer  receipts.  From  1863-4 
to  1866-7,  four  years  of  the  Pahnerston 
and  BusseU  Administrations,  the  cost  per 
man  of  the  Begulars,  divided  in  ^e  old 
roughandreadymanner,  was£l01  Ss.  lOd. 
From  1867-8  to  1868-9,  during  the  Derby 
and  Disraeli  Administration,  it  was 
£111  5«.  per  man,  and  during  the  four 
years  of  the  present  Administration  it 
was  £109  168.  6d.  per  man,  and  in  the 
present  Estimates  it  was  £116  18«.  6d, 
per  man.  Without  the  Beserves  the  cost 
was  for  the  same  periods  £87  12«.  4d,y 
£100  lis.  Id.,  £90  5«.  \0d.,  and  in  the 
present  Estimates  £99  Is.  6d.  per  man. 
Without  the  Exchequer  receipts  the  cost 
was  £95  7s.,  £99  lOs:  2d.,  £100  9s.  Sd., 
and  this  vear  £105  I9s.  per  man,  and  ex- 
cluding the  Beserves  £81  10«.,£89  4s.  5d., 
£80  Is.,  and  this  year  £88  IBs.,  so  that 
this  was  the  highest  year  during  the 
period  of  1 0  years  he  had  named.  Very 
conflicting  statements  had  been  made 
with  reference  to  desertions.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  5,861  men 
had  deserted,  of  whom  1,855  had  re- 
joined; or,  in  other  words,  they  had 
been  apprehended.  But  how  did  that 
compare  with  the  last  10  years  ?  In  the 
past  10  years  there  had  been  33,578 
desertions,  of  which  number  19,729  did 
not  rejoin,  were  apprehended  and  tried, 
being  an  average  of  58  per  cent;  but 
towiffds  the  end  of  the  1 0  years  the  appre- 
hensions gradualLv  dimimshed  to  48  per 
cent,  a  state  of  thinn  most  disareditaole 
to  the  Army.  He  round  £rom  The  Police 
Oautte  that  in  1872,  8,471  men  were 
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advertised  as  deserters,  of  whom  818 
were  recruits  who  had  not  been  finally 
approved  of.  Deducting  this  number, 
he  found  that  7,653  deserters  had 
escaped.  The  reason  why  there  was  a 
difference  between  his  figures  and  those 
of  the  Seeretaiy  of  State  for  War  was 
this — ^that  when  a  man  had  been  away 
five  days  he  was  reported  to  the  War 
Office  and  his  name  and  description  were 
sent  to  2%e  Police  Gazette  ;  but  if  he  re- 
joined within  21  days  he  was  not  re- 
garded by  the  regiment  as  a  deserter 
and  tried  by  court-martial,  but  he  was 
looked  iipon  as  a  sort  of  prodigal  son,  and 
was  dealt  with  in  a  sunmiary  manner. 
He  considered  desertion  the  most  de- 
plorable feature  in  our  military  sys- 
tem. The  evidence  of  dissatisfaction 
was  that  there  were  more  than  7,000 
men  who  did  not  desire  to  stay  with 
their  remnents,  and  therefore  left 
them.  He  had  seen  recentiy  a  state- 
ment in  the  newspapers  showing  how 
soldiers  found  a  new  wav  of  getting 
out  of  the  Army.  An  artilleryman  was 
brought  up  to  the  police-court  at  Wool- 
wich charged  with  stealing  a  pound  of 
tobacco,  ^sdefencewas  that  henad  been 
under  stoppages  for  some  months  for 
some  misconduct.  Mr.  Maude,  the  magi- 
strate, said  that  the  last  20  or  30  soldiers 
who  had  been  charged  with  thefb  before 
him  had  no  object  but  to  escape  from 
the  Army,  beinff  mosUy  youn^  men  who 
had  enlisted  be&re  they  well  knew  their 
own  minds  on  the  matter.  His  opinion 
was  that  the  soldiers  must  be  better  paid 
and  better  treated.  With  respect  to  the 
system  of  short  service  being  in  any 
way  a  cause  of  desertion  he  would 
state  that  out  of  the  7,653  who  deserted, 
2,954  belonged  to  the  Oavalry  and  Ar- 
tillery, which  were  long -service  and 
pension  branches,  being  39  per  cent  of 
those  two  branches,  whilst  those  branches 
were  only  29  per  cent  of  the  whole 
Army.  It  was  dear,  therefore,  that 
desertion  was  not  to  be  attributed  to 
short  service  and  absence  of  pensions, 
but  entirely  the  reverse.  Of  two  Oa- 
valry regiments,  numbering  994  men, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years  294 
had  deserted.  If  those  regiments  which 
were  supposed  to  serve  for  12  years,  had 
been  leit  alone,  in  six  years  and  four 
months  there  would  not  havebeenacouple 
of  men  left.  In  comparing  this  state  of 
things  with  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force,    consisting   of   9,700   men,   he 
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found  that  only  five  had  deserted  in 
1871,  while  no  fewer  than  4,772  recruits 
offered  themselves  during  the  same 
period,  being  three  times  the  number 
required.  He  thought  the  day  would  come 
when  they  would  not  be  content  with 
having  fewer  men  presenting  themselves 
for  the  Army  than  for  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force.  He  felt  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  state  of  recruiting  during  the 
last  year,  and  especially  in  connection 
with  the  circumstance,  that^in  November 
a  War  Office  order  was  issued  permitting 
recruiting  sergeants  to  take  youths  from 
17  to  19  years  of  age.  So  long  as  the 
limit  of  age  was  as  low  as  that  they  were 
getting  boys  and  not  men.  In  1872  the 
number  of  men  recruited  for  the  Militia 
was  30,154,  when  a  large  nimiber  was 
required  for  the  Begular  Army,  which 
had  to  take  the  refuse  after  the  Militia 
had  been  recruited.  The  right  hon. 
Oentieinan  in  speaking  of  the  Keserves, 
said  there  were  7,993  No.  1  Eeserves 
and  31,522  Militia  Reserves ;  but  really 
there  was  no  difference  between  the 
latter  and  ordinary  Militiamen,  except 
that  they  received  £1  a-year  more  pay; 
but  that  did  not  make  them  any  fitter  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  country.  Since  that 
Beserve  had  been  established,  £20,000 
or  £30,000  a-year  had  been  spent  upon 
it,  and  if  £30,000  were  granted  this  year, 
it  would  make  a  total  of  £150,000  in  six 
years.  But  many  of  these  men  had  grown 
old  in  the  service,  and  if  we  were  engaged 
in  war  abroad  no  one  would  think  of 
sending  them  out.  There  were  443  of 
them  over  the  age  of  35,  and  2,00&  be- 
tween 30  and  35.  During  the  Orimean 
War,  when  the  Militia  were  called  out, 
there  were  61,500  men,  and  within  one 
month  19,000  volimteered  to  go  to  the 
Orimea.  There  was  no  Eeserve  then, 
and  the  (Government  did  not  pay  the 
extra  pound,  and  he  did  not  see  why 
they  should  do  it  now.  He  did  not  like 
nominal  Heserves  who  were  only  plain 
Militiamen.      The  House  had  imposed 

rn  it  a  grave  responsibility,  but  why 
old  they  have  so  much  discussion  about 
questions  of  detailed  information  which 
ought  to  be  clearly  furnished  by  those 
in  authority.  The  House,  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  Army  Estimates,  was 
not  by  the  present  system  in  a  posi* 
tion  to  judge  of  them  except  so  fkr 
as  the  money  went.  They  ought  to 
be  able  to  judffe  both  of  ihe  quantity 
and  quality  of  me  article  they  were  pay- 
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ing  for,  and  he  would  suggest  that 
eyeTY  year  they  should  have,  as  an  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Estimates,  a  plain  state- 
ment showing  the  real  number  of  men 
on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year,  and 
the  ages  of  the  men,  showing  how  many 
were  under  20  and  how  many  were  oyer 
30  years  of  age ;  the  Beturn  also  to  in- 
clude the  number  on  the  31  st  October 
preceding,  in  India.  There  also  ought 
to  be  a  statement  of  the  number  of  men 
and  officers  who  turned  out  at  the  last 
training  of  the  Militia,  and  the  num- 
ber of  recruits  of  the  last  year,  and 
their  a^es.  There  should  also  be  a  Be- 
turn of  the  number  of  deserters,  of  sol- 
diers in  each  branch  of  the  service,  and 
of  recruits ;  and  an  explanation  of  the 
extra  Exchequer  receipts.  These  re- 
ceipts were  put  down  at  £1,185,000 
in  this  year's  Estimates;  why  should 
there  not  be  a  detailed  statement  of  that 
amount  put  before  the  House  next  year, 
when  the  Estimates  were  considered? 
Then,  instead  of  a  medical  Beport  for 
1870,  as  they  had  now  only  presented 
in  1873,  they  might  be  supplied  with  a 
few  simple  facts  relating  to  the  medical 
condition  of  the  Army  in  1872,  such  as 
the  number  of  men  continually  in  hos- 
pital, the  number  of  deaths,  &c. ;  while, 
with  regard  to  crime,  a  short  summary  of 
the  military  prisons'  Beport  might  state 
the  number  of  men  sentenced  to  long 
periods  of  imprisonment.  All  these  par- 
ticulars would  enable  the  House  to 
judge  of  the  quality  as  well  as  of  the 
quantity  of  our  men  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  H.  B.  BBAND  thought  the  House 
and  the  country  were  greauy  indebted  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  l^e  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  carried  out  his  scheme  of 
Army  re-organization.  Nor  did  he  by 
any  means  despair  that  the  officers  of 
the  Army  themselyes  would  in  course  of 
time  be  brought  to  feel  that  the  Goyem- 
ment  in  proposing  that  scheme  were 
actuated  by  no  desire  of  inflicting  injus- 
tice upon  their  interests,  as  individuals 
or  colleotively.  The  fact,  he  might  add, 
that  there  had  in  one  year  been  more  than 
4,000  desertions  from  the  Army  was  very 
startling ;  but  it  was  one  which  was  com- 
paratively satisfactory  when  it  was  taken 
into  account  that  these  desertions  had  in 
some  quarters  been  set  down  at  as  high  a 
figure  as  8,000.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  quoted  a  remark  made  by 
General  M'Dougall's  Committee,  to  the 

VOL.  COXrV.  [thikd  sebies.] 


effect  that  the  number  of  desertions 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  reaction 
consequent  on  the  undue  excitement  of 
the  Franco-German  War,  while  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
sought  to  show  that  they  were  a  si^ 
that  the  Army  was  unpopular  through-  * 
out  the  country.  It  should,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  were  a  great 
many  men  who  deserted  from  one  regi-r 
ment — the  Bifle  Brigade,  for  instance — 
into  another  regiment,  while  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
West  Sussex  in  thinking  that  if,  in  the 
case  of  habitual  desemons,  some  sys- 
tem of  supervision  were  established,  de- 
sertions would  be  fewer,  and  the  country 
would  be  put,  in  that  respect,  to  less 
expense.  The  proposal  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would,  ne  believed,  prove  to 
be  the  best  for  preventing  desertions — 
it  was  an  increase  of  pay  in  the  Army. 
By  opening  out  to  the  men  in  the  First 
Cmss  Army  Beserve  the  chance  of  getting 
good  civil  employment,  their  position 
would  become  better  than  it  was  under 
the  old  system,  even  vnth  the  prospect 
of  a  pension  after  21  years'  service.  As 
to  recruiting,  he  should  like  to  know 
what  was  the  real  age  at  which  recruits 
were  enlisted?  He  had  heard  that  a 
great  number  of  young  men  now  joined 
&e  Army  between  the  ages  of  16  and  17 ; 
and  if  that  were  so,  we  should  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time  have  an 
Army  composed  entirely  of  young  boys. 
The  question  of  enlistment  was  too  large 
a  one  to  discuss  at  that  hour,  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would,  in  his  opi- 
nion, have  perfected  his  system  with 
greater  ease  if  he  had  not  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  irreconcilable,  by  seeking 
to  garrison  India  and  to  form  an  Army 
of  Beserve  at  home  xmder  the  same 
system,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
Militia  side  by  side  with  the  Begular 
Army  and  in  competition  with  it.  There 
might,  possibly,  be  good  reasons  why 
we  shoiUd  not  keep  the  Indian  Army 
distinct ;  but  there  could  be  no  such  rea- 
son why  a  Militia  establishment  should 
be  kept  up  side  by  side  with  the  Begu- 
lar Army.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be 
plainer  than  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
General  M^Dougall's  Committee  that 
the  Militia  was  not  a  force  to  be  relied 
on  for  foreign  service.  It  was  said  that 
the  regular  Staff  of  the  Militia  being 
merged  in  the  local  depots,  recruiting 
was  carried  on  side  by  side  with  the  Be- 
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golar  Army,  and  that  the  Militia  officers 
were  anxious  to  pass  their  men  on  to  it. 
But  those  officers  were  animated  by  an 
esprit  de  corps  as  well  as  the  BegtdarSy 
and  passed  their  worst  men  instead  of 
the  best,  and  the  system,  at  all  events, 
was  a  very  e^ensive  mode  of  recruiting 
the  Begular  Army.  He  hoped  when  the 
scheme  was  perfected  the  Militia  would  be 
gradually  reduced  to  zero,  leaving  solely 
the  Begular  Army  and   the   Reserves 
to   be   relied    upon.     He    would  now 
say  a  few  words  with   regard  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Cambridge  (Mr.  W.  Fowler). 
That  Motion  was  of  a  very  erave  and 
serious  character.  Looking  to  me  general 
impatience  of  taxation — ^to  the  demands 
for  the  repeal  of  the  income  tax  and  the 
malt  tax,  and  to  the  scramble  for  Impe- 
rial grants  for  local  taxation — there  was 
a  great  inclination  on  the  part  of  hon. 
Members    to  make  it  comfortable  all 
round  to  their  constituents,  and  vote  for 
a  reduction  of  the  establishments.    If  it 
were  only  a  question  of  economy,  he 
would  be  inclined  to  go  into  the  lobby 
with  his  hon.  Friend ;  but  the  real  ques- 
tion was,  what  was  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  interests  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.    These  Estimates  were  not  pre- 
pared with  the  view  of  putting   this 
country  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
continental  armies.  The  hon.  Miember  for 
Cambridge  was  wrong  in  comparing  the 
Estimates  of  this  year  with  the  expendi- 
ture in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
Since  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny,    Parliament   had    deliberately 
adopted  a  different  policy,  and  that  was 
the  difficulty  which  the  hon.  Member 
had  to  face.    In  1818  they  had  about 
120,000    men    of  all    ranks,  including 
India,  and  in  1853  they  had  only  in- 
creased to  150,000.    But  from  that  time 
— the  year  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
the  Crimean  War^— till  1870  liiey  had 
between  180,000  and  200,000  men  on 
their  establishments,   including   India. 
He  might  mention  that  Lord  Sandhurst, 
in  the  evidence  which  he  gave  before 
the  Select  Committee  last  year  on  the 
Euphrates  Valley  Bailway  scheme,  had 
expressed  his  firm  opinion  that,  with  the 
view  of  making  the  Government  of  India 
capable    of  coping   with    any   sudden 
emergency  in  that  country,  the  number 
of  Britisn  troops  garrisoned  in  India 
should   never   be   reduced   below  the 

Mr.  M.  JB.  JBrani 


figure  of  70,000  men.  They  had  at 
present  63,000  men  in  India,  and  95,000 
men  at  home,  and  it  was  now  proposed 
to  reduce  the  home  establishment  by 
10,000.  The  mere  fact  that  thev  had 
withdrawn  troops  from  the  colonies 
was  no  reason  for  reducing  their  force, 
for  when  they  had  considerable  bodies 
of  troops  in  the  colonies  they  were 
available  for  service  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  With  regard  to  the  state  of 
Europe,  he  would  only  recall  to  the  hon. 
Oentfeman  that  before  the  war  of  1870  the 
Foreign  Office  stated  that  never  was  the 
political  horizon  more  peaceful.  Gl^hey 
knew  how  correct  that  opinion  was,  and 
he  would  remind  them  also  that  a  few 
weeks  ag^  the  country  was  excessively 
anxious  as  to  ite  relations  with  Bussia. 
Their  Infantry  was  now  much  the  same 
as  in  1870 ;  the  increase  was  in  their 
trained  forces — the  Artillery  and  the 
Engineers ;  and  he  would  ask  any  hon. 
Member  whether  he  woidd  vote  for  a 
reduction  of  these  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice. That  economy  was  very  question- 
able which  spent  time  and  trouble  in 
adapting  an  elaborate  machine  to  its 
purposes,  and  then  threw  it  away  as 
useless  because  they  must  incur  expen- 
diture in  keeping  it  in  repair.  Con- 
sidering that  they  nad  only  got  a  Beserve 
of  7,000  men,  he  did  not  think  they  had 
a  man  too  many  in  the  Army. 

Sib  GEOBGE  BALFOQB  said,  he 
thought  that  the  reduction  in  the  Army 
of  India  firom  70,000  to  63,000  men 
was  due  not  to  military,  but  financial 
reasons. 

Mb.  pease  remarked  that  the 
saving  on  the  Army  Estimates,  on 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  cone^ra- 
tulated  himself,  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  increased  expenditure  on  our  naval 
force.  A  few  years  ago  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  boasted  that  he  had 
saved  upwards  of  £2,000,000  on  the 
Armv  Estimates,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  Administration,  and  he  asked 
whether  that  reduction  of  expenditure  was 
attended  by  a  diminution  of  efficiency. 
Before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  sat 
down  he  clearly  proved  his  case  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  Army  had  not  been 
diminished.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  that  occasion  told  the  House  that  tiie 
Army  was  adequate  for  all  purposes,  and 
he  spoke  of  the  evil  of  having  a  larg^ 
number  of  troops  unemployed  at  home. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Franco- 
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(German  War  a  force  of  135,000  was 
asked  for,  and  that  force  was  provided 
for  in  the  Estimates  for  the  allowing 
year.  He  (Mr.  Pease^  and  many  others 
protested  against  so  large  a  force,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  explained  that  the 
then  state  of  things  required  that  we 
should  have  a  lar^e  Army.  The  Esti- 
mates for  1871-72,  it  was  said,  were  only 
transition  Estimates ;  but  it  would  now 
appear  that  the  transition  was  to  go  on 
wliile  generations  of  men  were  passing 
away.  In  his  opinion  there  was  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  Estimates  pre- 
sented bylhe  Ghovemment  now  and  those 
presented  in  1870.  The  Oovemment 
had  given  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt)  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  civil  expenditure  of  the 
ooimtry ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber must  have  felt  that  when  he  asked 
for  bread  he  had  received,  if  not  a  stone, 
a  crust,  from  which  he  would  get  very 
little  nourishment.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Oardwell)  said  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  various  articles  had  raised 
his  Estimates  by  £500,000.  He  gave 
him  credit  for  that,  but  he  warned  him 
two  years  ago  that  he  must  prepare  for 
an  increase  of  Estimates  owing  to  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  labour  and  the  cost  of 
articles.  Of  what  avail  were  the  re- 
organization of  the  Army  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  purchase,  if  the  expenditure  on 
the  Army  was  not  to  be  reduced  ?  What 
was  the  use  of  a  policy  of  arbitration,  if 
it  was  to  be  kept  up  by  a  policy  of  large 
military  expenditure  ?  That  recruiting 
had  been  almost  a  failure  he  attributed 
mainly  to  the  high  price  of  labour  and 
the  low  wages  paid  in  the  Army.  A 
large  Army  m  time  of  peace  was  a  great 
evil,  and  ne  would  gladly  vote  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridge. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr.  Pease.) 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question  again  proposed, 

<<  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 
ing 1 18,968,  be  maintained  for  the  service  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  for  D^ots  for  the  training  of  Becruits  for 
Benice  at  Home  and  Abroad,  including  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  PoasessionB,  from  the  1st  day 
of  Apnl  1873  to  the  31st  day  of  Maxdi  1874, 
indnsiTe." — {Mr,  WiUiam  Fowler.) 


Sib  JOHN  PAKTNGTON  moved  that 
tbe  Chairman  should  report  Progress. 

Me.  CAEDWELL  said,  he  would  not 
oppose  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again."  —  {Sir  John 
PaJdngton,) 

The  Committee  divided: — ^Ayes  159  > 
Noes  33  :  Majority  126. 

House  resumed 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 


SALMON    FISHBBIES    COMMISSIONEBS    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Wimtbbbotham,  Bill  to 
discontinue  the  o£ice  of  Special  Commissioners 
of  Salmon  Fisheries  in  England,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Wintbrbotham  and  Mr. 
Seor^ary  Bbvcb. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  86.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE  _0F    LOEDS, 
Friday,  28M  Fehrmry,  1873. 

MINTJTES.1-— Public  'Bill— Second  Beading^ 
Polling  Districts  (Ireland)  •  (34). 

Their  Lordships  met; — and  having 
gone  through  the^usiness  on  the  Paper, 
without  debate — 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Five 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  2%th  February,  1873. 

MIN  UTES.1— Select  Goxmitteb— <:kmtagiouB 
Diseases  (Animals),  nominated;  Civil  Service 
Expenditure,  nominated. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee — ^Amcr  Esti- 
mates. 

Public  Bills  —  First  Beading  —  Cove  Chapel, 
Tiverton,  Marriages  Legalization  *  [86]. 

Second  Beading — ^Drainage  and  Improvement  of 
Lands  (Ireland)  Provisional  Oraers  (No.  2)  * 
[82];  Por^trick  Harbour*  [61]. 

Committee— viuMiy  of  Infants*  [67]— b.p, 
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EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH 
PORTUGAIr-CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  GILPIN  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If 
Portugal  has  abolished  Capital  Punish- 
ment ;  and,  if  that  circumstance  has 
caused  a  difficulty  in  making  an  Extra- 
dition Treaty  between  that  country  and 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Viscount  ENFIELD:  The  Portu- 
guese Government  have  informed  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  the  pain  of 
death  being  abolished  from  the  Portu- 
guese penal  code,  they  could  not  admit 
it  in  an  Extradition  Treaty;  and  they 
have  been  informed  in  reply  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  cannot  agree  to  a 
stipulation  for  the  commutation  of  that 
penalty ;  the  subject,  therefore,  is  in 
abeyance. 

ARMY— MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT— DEN- 
TAL SURGERY.— QUESTION. 

De.  brewer  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  any  means  have 
been  taken  to  introduce  dental  surgery, 
other  than  mere  extraction  of  teeth,  viz. 
remedial  measures  for  the  preservation 
of  teeth,  into  the  Service  ? 

Sm  HENRY  STORKS,  in  reply,  said, 
that  he  could  only  repeat  the  Answer 
which  had  been  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  his  hon.  Friend  last  year — 
namely,  that  he  had  consulted  tne  In- 
spector General  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department,  and  had  learned  from  him 
that  all  Army  surgeons  were  required  to 
be  completely  instructed  in  dentistry; 
but  it  was  not  thought  expedient  to  di- 
vert their  attention  m)m  omer  and  per- 
haps more  important  subjects  of  duty 
for  more  speciid  care  of  teeth. 

LOANS  TO  POLITICAL  PARTIES— SPAIN 
—CHARLES  Vn.— QUESTION. 

Me.  STAPLETON  asked  Mr.  At- 
torney General,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  paragraph  which 
has  appeared  in  several  papers,  an- 
nouncing that  a  public  subscription  has 
been  opened  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  His 
Majesty  Charles  Vll.  of  Spain ;  whether 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  Law  of 
England  to  raise  subscriptions  in  order 
to  foment  civil  war  in  a  country  with 
which  we  are  at  peace ;  and,  wnether 
the  abdication  of  King  Amadeus  alters 


the  character  of  the  war  now  beine 
carried  on  by  the  Prince  who  is  callea 
Charles  Vll.,  so  as  to  render  such  sub- 
scription legal,  in  as  much  as  the  Re- 
public has  been  proclaimed  in  the  capital 
and  is  the  de  facto  Gt)vemment  were 
and  in  other  parts  of  Spain  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL:  I 
have  ascertained  from  the  best  authority 
that  although  the  English  Government 
are  in  communication  with  the  persons 
administering  the  Government  in  Spain, 
no  Government  has  yet  been  constituted 
in  that  country  which  admits  of  recog- 
nition. Any  endeavour,  therefore,  to 
raise  a  loan  to  support  foreigners  in  their 
attempts  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
government  would,  if  they  resulted  in 
contracts,  find  those  contracts  unen- 
forceable in  the  Courts  of  Law  and 
Equity  in  this  kingdom.  When  any 
form  of  government  has  been  recogpuzed 
by  England,  then  contracts  for  money 
made  in  this  country  by  British  subjecte 
to  support  foreigners  in  attempts  to  re- 
sist or  overthrow  that  GK)vemment  are 
illegal  contracts.  No  English  Court  of 
Law  or  Equity  will  enforce  them,  and 
the  strongest  language,  if  confined  to 
observations  upon  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals  in  connection  directly  with  such 
a  transaction,  is  not  actionable.  This  is 
the  result  of  a  jud^ent  of  Lord  Eldon's, 
in  1823 ;  of  two  Judgments  of  Sir  L. 
Shadwell,  in  1824 ;  and  of  two  judgments 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Wynford — 

**  It  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  (wHch 
in  all  cases  of  International  Law  is  adopted  into 
the  Municipal  Code  of  every  civilixed  country) 
for  persons  in  England  to  enter  into  engaffe- 
ments  to  raise  money  to  support  the  subjects  at  a 
Govemment  in  amity  with  our  own  in  hostilities 
against  their  Goyemment,  and  no  right  of  action 
can  arise  out  of  such  a  transaction." — J)e  WutM 
V.  ffendrieks. 

But  I  find  nothing  in  the  cases  to 
justify  me  in  stating — and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared of  my  own  authority  to  state- 
that  though  the  contracts  may  be  illeg^, 
those  who  enter  into  them  are  in  any 
way  punishable.  The  matter  was,  I 
know,  much  considered  by  those  who 
disapproved  the  conduct  of  those  who 
sympathized  with  the  Slave  States  in  the 
late  American  War,  and  opinions  were,  I 
believe,  taken,  which  were  substantially 
to  the  effect  I  have  stated.  This,  I  am 
aware,  is  not  a  categorical  answer  to  the 
hon.  GQ^tleman's  Question ;  but  it  is  the 
only  answer  I  can  give  him.  I  am  happy 
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to  be  able  to  fiimish  the  House  with  all 
the  information  in  my  power  with  respect 
to  the  existing  state  of  the  law ;  but  it  is 
not  my  duty  as  Attorney  General  to 
construe  documents  or  to  give  a  legal 
opinion  on  their  construction.  I  must 
therefore  decline  to  pronounce  an  opi- 
nion on  such  documents,  and  still  more 
on  abstract  questions  of  law  such  as  those 
put  by  the  hon.  Member. 


TRAMWAY  BILLS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  EYKYN  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  If  his  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  three  Tramway 
Bills  introduced  this  Session,  which  seek 
powers  for  the  Companies  to  work  Tram- 
ways **  with  other  than  animal  power;" 
and,  if  so,  if  he  will  state  what  course 
he  purposes  taking  as  to  such  three 
Bills? 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE, 
in  reply,  said,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  General  Tramways  Act  to  prevent 
mechanical  power  being  used  on  tram- 
ways, and  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  oppose  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bills  in  question 
on  that  grouna.  But  he  found  that  those 
Bills  would  have  the  effect  of  ousting 
the  general  right  of  the  Board  to  inspect 
and  grant  certificates  in  the  case  of  all 
railways  on  which  steam  power  was  to 
be  used  before  they  were  open,  and  the 
promoters  had  been  informed  that  that 
alone  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
opposing  the  second  reading.  In  the 
case  of  one  of  the  Bills — the  Edinburgh 
Tramway  Bill — the  clause  relating  to 
steam  power  had  accordingly  been  struck 
out.  In  the  case  of  ano&er — the  Vale 
of  Clyde  Tramway  Bill — the  promoters 
had  engaged  to  carry  out  their  under- 
taking subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  before  the  line  was  opened, 
while  the  Columbia  Market  Tramway 
would  require  the  certificate  of  the  Board 
before  opening. 

NAVY— GREENWICH  NAVAL  COLLEGE 
—DR.  ARMSTRONG.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  a.  GUEST  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  it  is  true,  as 
stated  in  the  public  journals,  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  to  appoint  a  general 
practitioner  to  take  medical  charge  of 
the  Naval  College  lately  formed  at  Green  - 


wioh  Hospital ;  and,  if  such  be  the  case, 
the  reasons  that  have  led  to  that  deter- 
mination ?      

Mb.  GOSCHEN,  in  reply,  said,  an 
arrangement  had  been  made  some  years 
ago,  in  accordance  with  which  Dr.  Arm- 
strong had  been  appointed  to  attend  the 
naval  school  at  Greenwich.  The  duties 
which  had  thus  been  imposed  upon  him 
he  had  discharged  remarkably  well,  and 
it  had  also  been  arranged  that  he  should 
attend  the  Royal  Naval  College  for  a 
payment  of  £50  a-year.  As  he  seemed 
to  be  well  qualified  to  perform  the  duties, 
it  appeared  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
that  there  was  no  good  reason  why  a 
resident  surgeon  should  be  appointed  to 
discharge  them  at  a  cost  of  £200  a-year, 
besides  quarters  and  allowances. 


NAVY— STRAITS  OF  MAGELLAN. 

QUESTION. 

Sm  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  he 
has  taken  any  and  what  steps  to  obtain 
a  complete  and  accurate  survey  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  which  has  now  be- 
come the  most  frequented  route  to  the 
Western  Coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mb.  GOSCHEN:  Nine  years  were 
devoted  to  the  survey  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  and  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood by  the  late  Admirals  King  and 
Fitzroy,  between  the  years  1826  and 
1836.  In  the  year  1866,  in  anticipation 
of  the  increased  intercourse  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  a  surveying  ship  was  again 
sent  to  that  region,  and  during  the  mree 
years  she  was  employed  there  a  complete 
and  accurate  survey  was  made  of  the 
intricate  eastern  portion  of  the  Straits, 
where  dangerous  shoals  exist  and  strong 
tides  prevail.  The  western  portion,  which 
is  deep  and  broad,  and  where  few  dangers 
are  to  be  met  with,  was  also  rectified ; 
and,  in  addition,  the  narrow  channels 
which  run  along  the  western  shores  of 
Patagonia  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
for  about  350  miles  to  the  north  were  re- 
examined, and  their  more  intricate  parts 
minutely  surveyed.  The  whole  of  these 
surveys  have  been  published  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, with  minute  directions  for  their 
navigation,  and  the  largest  steamships 
now  navigate  these  regions  in  safety. 
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RUSSIA  AND  PEESIA— VALLEY  OF  THE 
ATTREK— QUESTION. 

Me.  OSBOENE  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
When  the  British  Government  were  first 
informed  of  the  acquirement  made  by 
Bussia  of  territory  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Attrek,  and  if  the  British  Minister  at 
the  CJourt  of  Persia  notified  to  the  Fo- 
reign Office  that  the  Shah  had  addressed 
a  Firman  to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  by 
which  the  latter  was  enabled  to  acquire 
territonr  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Persia  ?  

ViscdiTNT  ENFIELD :  Her  Majesty's 
Charge  d' Affaires  at  Teheran,  in  a  de- 
spatch dated  May  18,  1872,  reported 
tnat  an  arrangement  had,  he  imderstood, 
been  made  about  two  years  ago  between 
the  Bussian  Mission  and  the  Persian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  quarter  of  Asterabad  the 
Biver  Attrek  was  to  be  the  frontier  line 
between  Bussia  and  Persia.  The  Persian 
Prime  Minister  professes  to  have  been, 
untn  lately,  ignorant  of  the  transaction. 
The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  thinks 
that  the  arrangement  will  check  Tur- 
coman inroads,  and  restore  tranquillity 
to  Asterabad.  The  Persian  Minister  in 
this  country  on  the  29th  of  January  last 
denied,  on  the  authority  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  by  telegraph,  the  rumour  of  a 
secret  Treaty  between  Bussia  and  Persia. 
He  further  stated  that  there  was  no  such 
firman  as  had  been  alleged,  giving  to 
the  Bussians  possession  of  some  terri- 
tory on  the  Attrek.  Indeed,  the  terri- 
tory described  did  not  belong  to  Persia. 
The  Bussian  Ambassador,  in  reply  to  a 
question  put  by  Lord  Granville,  stated 
on  the  2drd  of  January  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  Treaty  between  Bussia  and 
Persia  ceding  to  the  former  a  portion  of 
Persian  territory,  and,  indeed,  was  sure 
that  it  did  not  exist.  The  Beport  of  Her 
Majesty's  Oharff6  d' Affaires  alluded  to 
will  be  included  in  the  Papers  about  to 
be  presented,  as  well  as  other  previous 
Papers  bearing  on  the  occupation  by 
Bussia  of  the  countries  on  the  east  of 
the  Caspian  since  1868. 


MEECHANT  SHIPPING  ACT— THE 

STEAMSHIP  «  PERU." 

QTTSSnOKS. 

Mb.  HAMBBO  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the   Home    Department, 


Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  fifteen  seamen 
belonging  to  the  late  steamship  ''  Peru" 
are  now  undergoing  in  Dorchester  Castle 
a  sentence  of  twdve  weeks'  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour  for  refiiffln^  to 
go  to  sea  in  that  ship  ;  whether  it  is  a 
fact  that  that  ship  foundered  at  sea  two 
days  after  leaving  Portland  Harbour; 
and,  if  the  facts  are  as  alleged,  he  will 

Eromptly  take  the  proper  means  for  re- 
eving these  men  from  any  further 
punishment  in  consequence  of  the  sen- 
tence inflicted  on  them  ?  He  also  wished 
to  know,  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man intended  to  institute  any  official  in- 
quinr  into  the  matter  ? 

Mb.  BBXJCE  :  In  reply  to  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member,  1  have  to  state 
that  no  information  whatever  upon  this 
subject  has  reached  the  Home  Office.  As 
I  only  saw  the  Question  on  the  Paper 
this  morning,  it  was  impossible  in  such 
a  short  period  for  me  to  obtain  any  in- 
formation relative  to  the  ship  he  refers 
to.  If,  however,  the  hon.  Member  will 
repeat  his  Question  at  a  more  convenient 
time,  and  thus  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  information  on  the  subject, 
I  shaU  be  happy  to  answer  it.  Without 
some  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  what 
course  ought  to  be  pursued  in .  the 
matter. 


THE  CONSULAR  SERVICK-^UESTION. 

Mb.  EASTWiOK  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  last  year  are  being  carried 
out  with  regard  to  the  Consular  Service, 
in  providing  for  increased  allowances  to 
some  Consms,  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  more  liberal  outfits,  by  reduc- 
tions in  other  quarters ;  and,  if  he  will 
lay  upon  the  Table  a  Beturn  of  such 
changes  ?  , 

VisoouNT  ENFIELD:  The  recom- 
mendations  of  the  Consular  Committee 
involve  important  alterations  in  the  ser- 
vice, and,  probably,  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  expense.  Lord  Ghranville  has 
instituted  inquiries  to  be  made  by  com- 
petent authorities  in  some  countries  with 
respect  to  our  Consular  establishments, 
which  inquiries  will  be  further  continued ; 
but  until  they  are  completed,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  not  prepared  to  make 
any  announcement  on  the  subject. 
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published,  and  what  the  nature  of  the 
alterations  will  be  ? 

Me.  MONSELL:  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  hon.  Member's  Question. 
He  asks  me  whether  it  is  "still"  my 
intention  to  issue  new  regulations  con- 
cerning hal^enny  post-c€u*ds.  I  never 
had  any  intention  to  issue  such  new  re- 
gulations. 


POST    OFFICE— THE    CAPE   COLONY- 
POSTAL  CONTRACTS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  SALT  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  If  the  statement  is  correct  that 
"A  public  meeting  has  been  held  in 
Oapetown,  at  which  the  new  Postal  Con- 
tract entered  into  by  the  Home  Goyem- 
ment  with  the  Union  Company  was 
unanimously  condemned ; "  whether  that 
Contract  was  negotiated  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  usually  obserred  at 
the  Post  Office ;  and,  whether  it  is  so  far 
concluded  that  it  cannot  now  be  amended 
or  reroked  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL :  Nothing  is  known 
here  as  to  a  public  meeting  having  been 
held  at  Capetown  beyond  what  has  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers.  It  is  the 
usual  practice  of  the  Post  Office,  when  a 
mail  packet  contract  is  about  to  expire, 
to  advertise  for  tenders,  and  this  course 
would  probably  have  been  adopted  in 
the  case  of  the  Cape  mails,  if  the  con- 
tract made  in  1868  with  the  Union 
Steamship  Company  had  gone  on  to  its 
termination.  But  in  Januaiy,  1872, 
when  that  contract  had  still  four  years 
and  a-haK  to  run,  the  company  made  an 
offer  to  increase  the  frequency  of  the 
service ;  to  accelerate  the  speed,  and  thus 
to  shorten  the  time  occupied  in  the 
voyage ;  and  to  forego  a  certain  portion 
of  their  remimeration,  in  consideration 
of  the  contract  being  extended  for  three 
years  and  a-half.  This  offer  was  con- 
sidered an  advantag^us  one,  both  for 
the  public  and  the  Government,  and  was 
accepted.  The  fact  that  cases  might 
sometimes  occur  in-  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  renew  existing  contracts  was 
folly  admitted  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts  of 
1860,  who,  in  their  first  Beport,  stated 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule  on  the  subject.  The 
contract  was  executed  on  the  19th*  De- 
cember last,  and  the  Postmaster  General 
has  now  no  power  to  amend  or  revoke  it. 
It  is,  however,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
tiie  House  of  Commons. 


POST  OFFICE— HALFPENNY  POST- 
CABDS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WELBY  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  Whether  he  still  intends  to 
issue  new  Beg^ulations  concerning  Half- 

Eenny  Post  Cards;  and,  if  so,  whether 
e  is  willing  to  state  when  they  will  be 


SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed^ 
''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 


THE  COLONIES. 
MOTION  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

^  Mr.  magpie  in  rising  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Belations  that  subsist  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies ; 
and  to  move  that 

**  A  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  relations  that  subsist  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies^  particularly  as  they 
affe^  the  direction  which  emi^^ration  takes  and 
the  occupation  of  waste  lands  within theEmpire," 

said,  the  relations  between  England 
and  her  Colonies  were  not  of  so  satis- 
factory a  character  as  some  people  sup- 
posed, and  people  in  the  Colonies 
certainly  did  not  look  upon  those  re- 
lations as  anything  like  what  they 
ought  to  be.  No  doubt  the  intercourse 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Colonial 
Office  was  eveiything  that  could  be  de- 
sired in  civility  and  cordiality,  but  some- 
thing more  was  required,  and  what  was 
contended  for  was  a  closer  union  between 
the  two  than  at  present  existed.  In  proof 
of  this  the  hon.  Gentleman  read  numer- 
ous extracts  from  speeches  and  writings 
of  various  statesmen  of  eminence  in  the 
Colonies.  He  then  proceeded  to  say  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  England  to  initiate  a 
system  which  would  build  up  a  great 
Empire,  and  add  prosperity,  strength, 
and  permanency  to  it  and  the  Momer 
CountiT.  Even  admitting  that  the  pre- 
sent relations  of  the  Colomes  to  England 
were  satisfactory  to  the  Colonies  mem- 
selves,  he  would  ask  whether  they  could 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  the  Eng- 
lish people  ?  We  were  at  present  in  the 
enjoyment  of  peace,  but  no  one  could  say 
how  soon  we  might  not  be  engaged  in 
bloody  war.  If  such  a  calamity  un- 
fortunately befel  us,  what  arrangement 
had  we  for  mutual  co-operation  in  de- 
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fence  of  the  common  cause?  If  war 
was  to  break  out,  the  Colonies  were  at 
tills  moment  totally  unprepared  to  assist 
us,  and  to  come  forward  to  fight  side  by 
side  with  us.  He  maintained  that  the 
present  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be 
satisfactory  to  us,  either  as  patriots  or 
philanthropists.  It  was  said  that  to 
bring  about  a  closer  relationship  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  would  be 
a  work  of  g^eat  difficulty.  No  doubt  it 
would ;  but  what  attempt  had  yet  been 
inade  to  surmount  those  difficulties? 
The  statesmen  of  this  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  seemed  to  be  luke- 
warm. They  were  like  the  mem  who, 
with  hands  in  his  pockets  and  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  was  quietly  smoking  as  he  was 
hurried  along  the  stream  till  he  was 
hurled  over  Niagara.  As  a  proof  of  the 
little  interest  this  country  took  in  the 
welfare  of  its  Colonies,  and  in  the  bring- 
ing about  of  a  closer  intimacy,  he  would 
refer  to  the  subject  of  waste  lands.  He 
found  from  a  Hetum  that  in  the  year  1 870 
the  United  States  disposed  of  8,000,000 
of  acres  of  waste  lanos  in  that  country, 
and  in  1872  the  number  of  acres  was 
still  larger.  Yast  areas  were  given  away 
gratuitously  to  persons  to  cultivate,  or  to 
aevelop  the  country  with  railways,  road- 
ways, &o.  He  thought  they  might  de- 
rive large  benefits  if  they  would  take  an 
example  from  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  these  waste 
lands.  They  made  them  an  Imperial 
question,  and  did  not  leave  the  matter 
entirely  to  the  Colonies  themselves,  as 
we  did.     The  United  States  found  it 

Say  to  give  certain  lands  away  to  in- 
ustrious  men,  because  they  became 
good  citizens,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  taxes  of  the  countiy.  Then  he 
came  to  the  important  subject  of  emi- 
gration. Ajb  far  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  public  were  aware,  no 
efforts  had  been  made  during  the  last 
12  months  to  stem  or  turn  the  tide.of 
emigration  which  flowed  from  this 
country  to  the  United  States  instead  of 
to  our  own  Colonies.  In  1863,  the  pro- 
portion of  Scotch  and  English  who  emi- 
grated was  31  per  cent;  and  in  1863, 
the  proportion  was  40  per  cent ;  and  in 
1872,  it  was  66  per  cent.  But  the  in- 
crease was  more  remarkable  when  they 
took  Englishmen  alone.  In  1853,  the 
number  of  Englishmen  who  emigrated 
was  63,000;  while  in  1872,  itwas  118,000, 
tiie  lamentable  fact  being  that  most  of 

Mr.  Maefie 


these  did  not  proceed  to  our  own  Colonies, 
but  to  the  United  States.  The  number 
of  Englishmen  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  last  year  was  82,000 ; 
Scotchmen,  13,000;  Irishmen,  63,000. 
He  would  ask,  was  it  a  small  matter 
that  England  should  be  sending  out  of 
the  Empire  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her 
best  men  ?  Such  a  state  of  things  was 
viewed  very  differently  by  France  and 
Germany.  Why,  in  one  of  these  countries 
an  emigration  agent  had  been  silenced 
and  not  allowed  to  lecture ;  while  in  the 
other  an  emigration  agent  had  been  sent 
out  of  the  country  altogether.  He  cal- 
culated the  loss  of  the  men  who  emi- 
f  rated  from  this  country  at  £500  per 
ead  ;  and  in  addition  to  losing  that 
sum  he  calculated  we  lost  £20,000,000 
a-year,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  contributed  to  the  taxes  and  wealth 
of  the  coimtry.  If  they  had  a  states- 
man-like policy  and  judicious  manage- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Colonies, 
these  things  might  be  prevented,  and 
the  stream  of  money  and  men  largely 
directed  into  our  own  Colonies,  instead  of 
the  United  States.  At  all  events,  let  them 
make  an  effort  to  retain  some  of  these 
emigrants  within  the  folds  of  the  Em- 
pire. He  regretted  to  think  that  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  been  said  on  this 
subject  we  were  still  without  a  policy  on 
the  colonial  question.  If  a  few  years 
ago  attention  nad  been  seriously  given 
to  the  matter,  how  different  might  have 
been  the  position  of  the  English  Colonies 
at  this  moment  to  what  they  were.  He 
had  been  very  much  surprised  to  learn, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  the  House  would 
be  surprised  to  hear,  that  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  native-bom — that  was  to  say,  that 
more  than  two-thirds  were  either  bom 
out  of  the  United  States,  or  were  children 
of  parents  bom  out  of  the  United  States. 
The*hon.  Gentleman  next  proceeded  to 
quote  extracts  to  show  that  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  England  was  viewing 
the  breaking  up  of  her  colonial  Empire 
was  causing  serious  thought  and  anxiety 
in  the  minds  of  the  best  and  mo^ 
thoughtful  people.  It  was  by  some 
said  that  separation  was  inevitable. 
That  he  denied,  and  characterized  it  as  a 
disloyal  and  heretical  doctrine.  It  was 
the  destiny  of  England  to  populate  the 
great  globe,  and  she  must  retain  her 
Colonies,  because  to  separate  from  them 
would  be  to  deprive  herself  of  much 
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strength.  Then,  why  not  endeavour  to 
bring  about  a  closer  intimacy?  The 
Colonies  wanted  men ;  England  had  got 
the  men  in  abundance.  The  Colonies 
wanted  money;  ^England  had  plenty. 
There  was  scarcely  anything  which  the 
Colonies  wanted  with  which  this  country 
could  not  supply  them.  Some  people  said 
— **  Oh !  the  Colonies  are  insular."  But 
that  was  no  more  a  drawback  than  was 
the  insular  character  of  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  He  believed 
that  any  Ministry  that  was  to  openly 
avow  itself  in  favour  of  the  separation  of 
the  Colonies  would  not  be  in  power  six 
months.  Now,  vEirious  plans  nad  been 
suggested  for  bringing  about  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country,  but  he  would  only  just 
mention  one.  It  was  for  the  formation 
of  a  kind  of  Imperial  Coimcil.  Take 
first  the  British  Ministry — that  consisted 
of  15  members.  Its  functions  he  would 
divide  into  two  parts — one  being  for  ao- 
mestic  matters  connected  with  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  other  Imperial.  With 
these  there  might  be  associated  four  Be- 
presentatiyes  from  Canada,  three  from 
Australia,  two  from  the  African  Colonies, 
one  from  the  West  Indies,  and  one  from 
the  Eastern  Colonies ;  making  a  total  of 
26  altogether,  including  the  English  Ca- 
binet. Then  there  might  be  added  six 
more  to  represent  British  India,  making 
an  Imperial  Council  of  32.  This  body 
could,  when  secrecy  was  requisite,  meet 
with  all  the  secrecy  of  the  present  Ca- 
binet, and  would  guide  the  general  policy 
of  the  Empire,  negotiate  treaties,  fix 
the  armaments,  and  declare  war  or  peace. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving 
for  the  Committee. 

Mb.  D.  DALEYMPLE,  in  seconding 
the  Motion,  said,  he  would  not  follow 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken 
in  the  discursive  range  which  he  had 
taken,  but  would  confine  his  remarks  to 
the  question  of  Canada  alone.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  had  omitted  to  touch  that 
most  important  subject,  the  Canadian 
fisheries.  He  (Mr.  Dalrymple)  trusted 
that  they  would  be  made  the  subject  of 
particular  inquiry  by  that  House;  and 
if  no  more  competent  Member  could  be 
found  to  introduce  the  question  of  the 
Canadian  fisheries  to  l^e  House;  he 
would  undertake  to  do  so.  His  great 
desire  was,  that  by  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  our  Colonies,  and  espe- 
dally  of  those  of  the  Dominion  of  Ca- 


nada, we  should  link  that  great  and  im- 
portant country  more  closely  to  our  own. 
He  had  heard  with  great  pain  the  ex- 
pression that  the  guarantee  of  £2,500,000 
had  been  used  as  a  bribe  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  Canadicm  Legislature  to 
the  Treaty  of  Washington.  He  regretted 
it,  because  it  was  an  untrue  representa- 
tion of  the  fact ;  because  it  was  an  insult 
to  Canada,  and  no  less  an  insult  to  our- 
selves. Last  night  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  was  very  eager  to  assure 
the  Committee  that  there  was  not  a 
single  British  soldier  in  Canada.  He 
regretted  that  was  the  case.  Thinking 
of  the  important  position  of  Quebec, 
with  its  deserted  bastions  and  empty 
barracks,  he  wished  to  ask  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
evacuate  Halifax  also,  and  whether  that 
grand  military  and  naval  position  was 
to  pass  out  of  our  hands,  £Lnd,  if  so,  who 
was  to  get  it  ?  How  was  such  a  pro- 
ceeding to  be  prevented  ?  By  developing 
the  resources  of  Canada.  Would  that 
be  possible  and  profitable?  He  £Ln- 
swered  both  questions  in  the  affirmative. 
It  might  be  made  an  exceedingly  profit- 
able proceeding  to  develop  that  vast 
region  of  minerad  and  agricultural  wealth 
extending  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  which 
Canada  possessed,  and  which  was  more 
fertile  than  any  in  the  United  States  to 
the  east  of  the  19th  parallel.  There 
was  nearly  one-third,  if  not  more,  of 
the  vast  territory  of  the  United  States 
which  was  far  from  being  attractive  to 
the  farmer  and  the  emigrant.  Besides 
the  development  of  the  agriculture  and 
trade  of  the  Colony,  a  more  important 
object  would  be  gained  by  the  opening 
up  of  a  new,  a  nearer,  a  quicker,  and  a 
more  certain  route  to  the  ^eat  markets 
of  the  East,  China,  and  Japan.  The 
Pacific  Railway,  towards  which  we  were 
now  giving  Canada  our  guarantee  to  the 
extent  of  £2,500,000,  would  give  a 
shorter  route  by  600  miles  than  its  rival 
the  San  Francisco  route.  It  would  take 
eight  or  ten  years,  and  probably  as  many 
millions  of  money,  to  carry  it  out ;  but 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  latter  by  giving  Canada  a  guarantee, 
which  she  richly  deserved,  and  which 
would  enable  her  to  go  into  the  market 
and  borrow  the  money  at  4  per  cent,  in- 
stead of  having  to  pay  5  and  5^  per  cent 
for  it.  He  knew  that  the  term  "gua- 
rantee "  was  not  a  favourite  one  in  that 
House ;  but  Canada  had  always  loyally 
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and  faithfiillj  fulfilled  lier  financial 
engagements  to  this  country.  The  effect 
of  such  a  measure  would  be  to  link  Ca- 
nada to  this  country  by  new  ties  of 
loyalty.  Begarding  this  subject,  how- 
ever, from  a  Canadian  point  of  view, 
and  not  &om  the  federal  or  representa- 
tive aspect  of  it,  he  seconded  the  Motion 
of  his  non.  Friend. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  relations  that  subsist  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  particnlarly  as  they 
affect  the  direction  which  emigration  takes  and 
the  occupation  of  waste  lands  within  the  Em- 
pire,"— (Jfr.  Macjie^ 

— ^instead  thereof. 

VisooTJirr  BUEY  said,  that  if  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leith  (1^.  Macfie)  had 
pursued  the  same  line  of  ai^ument  as 
the  Seconder  of  his  Motion,  he  should 
not  have  felt  it  necessary  to  oppose  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee— idthough 
he  did  not  see,  if  it  were  granted,  how 
it  would  forward  the  views  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  D.  Dalrymple), 
and  which  he  shared  with  him.  The 
fisheries  was  a  question  that  would  be 
discussed  in  ^'  another  place  "  in  a  totally 
different  manner  from  what  it  could  be 
considered  in  a  Committee ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  land  part  of  the  question,  it 
was  one  on  which  the  future  of  Canada 
depended,  and  was  not  within  our  con- 
sideration at  all,  nor  had  it  been  for  the 
last  40  years.  The  waste  lands  of  Canada 
were  as  completely  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  as  were  the  Crown  lands 
of  this  country  imder  the  Advisers  of  the 
Crown.  The  subject  could  not  be  in- 
quired into  before  a  Committee.  They 
might,  therefore,  dismiss  from  their  con- 
sideration the  whole  argument  relating 
to  emigration  and  waste  lands.  He  must, 
then,  consider  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leith  on  its  merits.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  hon.  Member  for  Leith 
being  considered  as  an  authority  on 
the  question.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  been  properly  accredited  to  us, 
and  he  did  not  spea^  with  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Colonies  he  represented. 
The.  hon.  Gentleman  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Colonial  Society;  but 
he  (Viscount  Bury)  had  it  in  charge 
from  the  authorities  of  that  Societv  to 
say  that  they  dissociated  themselves 
fromthe  views  of  his  hon.  Friend.  They 
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did  not  think  the  course  he  took  was  a 
good  one,  or  that  it  would  be  conducive 
to  a  better  understanding  between  this 
country  and  the  Colonies.  A  short  time 
ago  the  hon.  Member  for  Leith  sum- 
moned a  meeting  at  the  office  of  the 
Colonial  Society.  Livitations  were  ad- 
dressed to  some  hundred  or  more  of  its 
members,  but  only  14  responded  to  his 
appeal,  and  of  tlutt  14'not  one  would 
endorse  any  of  the  proposals  he  had 
brought  forward,  but  all  begged  him 
not  at  this  time  to  press  the  Motion  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice.  Among 
those  present  was  the  Agent  General  of 
Soutii  Australia,  Mr.  Button,  who  said 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
any  grievance  in  that  Colony,  and  if 
there  were  any,  it  would  not  be  left  to 
England  to  point  out  that  the  Colony  did 
not  require  federation,  neither  had  they 
any  desire  or  idea  of  separating  from 
Great  Britain.  They  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  position.  Almost  au 
the  speakers  held  the  same  language. 
He  objected  to  this  Motion  on  another 
ground — it  was  an  old  friend  with  a  new 
face.  For  some  years  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Leith  had  made  a  very 
able  speech  on  the  subject  of  delegates 
from  tiie  Colonies  to  confer  with  the  Colo- 
nial Office — to  form  a  sort  of  Colonial 
Council,  very  much  like  the  old  Indian 
Council ;  but  he  found  that  view  did  not 
find  much  favour  in  the  House,  and 
therefore,  on  this  occasion,  he  had  mixed 
it  up  with  the  subject  of  emigration. 
But  the  two  subjects  were  entirely  dis- 
tinct. The  hon.  Gentleman's  instances 
of  colonial  mevances  were  old  ones.  He 
had  quoted  passages  written  in  1866, 
when  the  policy  of  taking  away  our 
troops  was  being  for  the  first  time  vigor- 
ously carried  out,  and  was  bearing  hardly 
on  New  Zealand^  then  in  financial  em- 
barrassments ;  but  it  had  passed  away. 
The  troops  had  been  removed,  and  the 
grievance,  such  as  it  was,  had  passed 
away.  True,  we  might  be  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  We  might  be,  as  the 
hon.  Member  described  it,  smoking  our 

Sipe  with  our  eyes  shut,  and  slipping 
own  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  out, 
supposing  it  were  so,  the  proposed  Com- 
mittee would  not  alter  our  position,  or 
enable  us  to  avoid  Niagara.  All  colo- 
nizing nations — Spain,  I^ortugal,  Hol- 
land— ^founded  their  colonization  on  trade 
monopoly,  and  interference  with  local 
government,  and  this  was  also  the  case 
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with  our  original  North  American  Colo- 
nies. This  policy  resulted  in  failure, 
and  but  for  our  providentially  having 
new  fields  for  the  development  of  a  new 
system  we  should  now  be  denuded  of 
Colonies.  The  new  system  was  based  on 
mutual  interest  and  the  influence  of  a 
common  language  and  religion,  a  tie  the 
very  elasticity  and  slighiness  of  which 
constituted  its  strength.  To  be  con- 
stantly probing  what  tiie  hon.  Gentleman 
wrongly  deemed  a  woimd,  to  be  con- 
stantly investigating  the  strength  of  the 
claim  and  raking  up  grievances,  would 
be  the  venr  way  to  lose  our  Colonies.  It 
was  true  that  the  stream  of  emigration 
was  to  a  great  extent  directed  to  the 
United  States ;  but  the  principal  Colonies 
had  agents  in  this  country,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  hold  out  inducements  for 
immigrants,  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
advantages  of  their  respective  territories. 
A  Committee  could  not  do  more  than 
this,  and  he  believed  the  agents  would 
deprecate  its  appointment  as  a  hindrance 
ratiier  than  a  help.  Our  trade  with  our 
Colonies  was  much  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  population  than  that  with  the 
United  States  or  France,  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  importation  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  the  exportation  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  while  it  was  carried  on 
mainly  by  British  shipping.  This  would 
continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  the 
connection  remained,  for  the  Cape,  Natal, 
Ceylon,  Java,  Dutch  Guiana  and  Suri- 
nam, Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  West  India  Islands, 
Colonies  which  had  aU  ohanfi^ed  their 
allegiance,  proved  that  trade  always  fol- 
lowed the  flag.  Their  present  trade  was 
entirely  or  nearly  entirely  with  the  coun- 
try with  which  they  were  at  present  con- 
nected. The  connection  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  was 
mutually  profitable,  and  a  Committee 
would  throw  no  new  light  on  the  matter. 
Under  the  circumstances,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leith  would  not  press 
his  Motion  to  a  division. 

Mk.  W.  JOHNSTON  said,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  result  of  the  Motion, 
it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
Rouse  did  not  grudge  some  of  its  valu- 
able time  to  the  discussion  of  so  impor- 
tant a  subject  as  emigration  and  the 
welfare  of  our  Colonies.  It  was,  how- 
ever, to  be  regretted  that  they  were  often 
spoken  of  as  aliens  ^m  the  Mot]^er 
Obuntiy  rather  than  as  members  of  one 


great  Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  have  been  gratifying  to  Canada  to 
find  that  the  Imder  Secretary  of  the 
Colonies  so  warmly  expressed  himself 
during  the  Kecess  in  indicating  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  their  mrm  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  British  Em- 
pire in  its  integrity  and  uphold  the 
British  flag.  Great  benefits  would  result 
from  the  appointment  of  Lord  Dufferin  as 
Gt)vemor  General  of  Canada.  Having 
recently  visited  that  great  Dominion,  he 
could  speak,  from  personal  intercourse 
with  many  of  its  inhabitants,  of  their 
close  attaimment  to  the  British  Empire, 
and  of  their  determination,  under  all 
circumstances,  boldly  to  maintain  their 
connection  with  it.  The  superficial  area 
of  Canada  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  almost  as  great 
as  the  Continent  of  Europe,  extending  as 
it  did  to  3,500,000  square  miles.  Yet  it 
contained  a  population  of  only  4,000,000, 
while  it  was,  according  to  the  most 
reliable  calculations,  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  population  of  140,000,000.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  but  regret  that  the 
stream  of  population  should  be  diverted 
from  the  Dominion  to  a  foreign,  and  not 
always  friendly.  State.  We  could  not, 
of  course,  compel  our  f ellow-coimtrymen 
to  emigrate  to  British  soil  and  still  live 
under  the  British  flag,  however  gratify- 
ing it  would  be  to  us  if  they  would 
always  do  so;  but  at  least  every  in- 
ducement might  be  held  out  to  immi- 
grants to  remain  under  the  Bed  Cross  of 
St.  George  rather  than  emigrate  to  the 
country'  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  He 
might  mention  that  inducements  were 
oflered  in  Canada  to  emigrants  to  remain 
in  the  Dominion,  and  especially  to 
industrious  artizans  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  That  province  contained 
121,260  square  miles — about  the  super- 
ficisd  area  of  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Itspopulationinl871  was  only2, 136,308, 
whUe  it  was  capable  of  sustaining 
10,000,000  souls.  The  climate  of  Canada 
was  as  healthy  and  beneficial  as  that  of 
any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
True  its  winters  were  severe,  and  its 
summers  rather  warmer  than  otirs ;  but 
a  race  of  more  healthy  men  or  hand- 
somer women  than  the  Canadians  was 
not  to  be  found.  He  regretted  to  hear 
the  hon.  Member  who  ^itroduced  the 
Motion  (Mr.  Maofie)  allude  in  somewhat 
di^araging  terms  to  the  loan  guaranteed 
to  Canada  on  account  of  the  Treaty  of 
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Washington.  What  were  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion,  in  the 
debate  on  the  Treaty  in  May,  1 872.  He 
said — 

*^  Besides  the  double  advantage  to  ourselves  in 
getting  the  endorsement  of  England,  without 
disadvantage  to  the  English  people,  there  is  to 
be  considered  the  great,  the  enormous  benefit 
that  accrues  to  Canada  from  this  open  avowal 
on  the  part  of  England  of  the  interest  she  takes 
in  the  success  of  our  great  public  enterprises. 
No  one  can  now  say  ....  that  she  has  any 
idea  of  separating  herself  from  us,  and  giving 

up  the  Colonies It  will  put  a  finish  at 

once  to  the  hopes  of  all  dreamers  or  speculators 
who  desire  or  believe  in  the  alienation  and  sepa- 
ration of  the  Colonies  from  the  Mother  Countzy." 

He  (Mr.  Johnston)  had  travelled  thou- 
sands of  miles  through  the  Dominion 
during  last  summer,  and  among  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  he  met  with,  he  did 
not  find  one  annexationist.  They  always 
regarded  with  interest  whatever  was  done 
by  the  statesmen  at  home  with  a  view  of 
more  closely  uniting  the  bonds  that 
bound  Canada  to  England.  There  was 
an  extreme  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadians  to  have  more  frequent  inter- 
course between  the  leading  men  in  In- 
land and  the  Colony.  The  visits  of  His 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  other  Boyal  Princes  to  Canada  had 
aided  very  beneficially  in  promoting  a 
good  feeling  between  the  two  countries, 
and  he  believed  that  if  the  Sovereign 
Lady  who  ruled  the  Empire  would  cross 
the  Atlantic  and  visit  her  loyal  subjects 
in  Canada,  it  would  tend  still  further 
to  deepen  their  attachment  to  the  Throne. 
He  could  not  vote  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee. 

Mb.  SINCLAIR  AYTOUN  said,  if 
the  Motion  had  been  confined  simply 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
consider  the  political  relations  between 
this  country  and  the  Colonies,  he  could 
not  have  supported  it ;  because  he  be- 
lieved that  such  an  inquiry  at  present 
would  not  be  productive  of  beneficial 
results,  but  would  be  premature.  The 
Motion,  however,  asked  for  a  Committee 
to  consider  the  subject  of  emigration 
and  the  occupation  of  waste  lands,  and 
so  far  he  considered  it  deserving  of  sup- 
port. They  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  for  the  last  20  years  emi- 
gration had  been  directed  from  these 
islands  to  the  United  States,  which  might 
have  been  diverted— or,  at  all  events,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  it,  had  proper 
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inducements  been  held  out — to  our  own 
Colonies.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  some  legitimate  means  to  that  end 
might  be  devised  without  the  imposition 
of  any  considerable  burdens  on  the  people 
of  this  country.  When  such  Powers  were 
growing  up  in  the  world  as  Bussia  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  in  Ame- 
rica, compared  with  which  all  other 
Powers  would  be  as  dwarfs  to  giants, 
this  question  became  one  of  serious 
importance.  Without  entertaining  the 
slightest  animosity,  but,  on  the  con&ary, 
the  most  perfect  goodwill  towards  the 
United  States,  he  maintained  that  the 
object  we  in  this  country  ought  stead- 
fastly to  keep  in  view  was  to  increase 
the  power  and  population  of  our  own 
dependencies,  whemer  or  not  those  de- 
pendencies should  become  at  some  dis- 
tant period  independent  nations,  rather 
than  allow  their  surplus  population  to 
go  and  swell  the  strength  of  the  great 
Transatlantic  Bepublic.  The  figures 
quoted  by  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Bury)  showed  that  our  own  colonists 
took  a  far  greater  proportion  of  our 
manufactures  than  did  the  people  of  any 
country  in  Europe,  or  than  the  United 
States,  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
would  do  so  depended,  of  course,  upon 
the  extent  of  their  population ;  and  this 
consideration  alone  ought  to  induce  us 
to  consider  whether  means  might  not  be 
used  to  cause  emigration  to  flow  in  the 
direction  of  our  own  Colonies.  What 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
this  matter?  If  they  laid  down  the 
rule,  as  universal  in  its  application,  that 
to  expend  the  public  money  in  promoting 
such  an  object  was  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade,  he  could  understand 
their  argument,  and  admit  there  was 
some  force  in  it ;  but  they  sent  out  ex- 
peditions, and  established  eroensive  mili- 
tary stations,  in  order  to  mid  markets 
for  British  goods.  In  Japan  we  main- 
tained from  1864  to  1870  a  force  of  more 
than  1,000  seamen  and  marines.  The 
expense  of  British  troops  could  not  be 
less  than  £100  per  head,  in  addition  to 
which  was  the  enormous  expense  of 
transporting  the  troops  that  were  sent 
to  distant  places ;  so  that  we  were  spend- 
ing above  £100,000  for  those  w^  had  in 
Japan,  though  Japan  only  took  about 
£1,500,000  in  the  matter  of  our  exports. 
He  could  scarcely  reconcile  that  fact  in 
the  arg^ument  of  the  Government  on  this 
question.    It  was  said  that  there  was 
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too  mncli  emigration  already;  that  it 
caused  wages  to  rise,  and  that  it  was 
desirable  nothing  should  be  done  to  cause 
a  greater  increase  of  wages.  He  would 
not  haye  them  increase.  All  he  desired 
was  to  see  emigration  flowing  in  one 
direction  instead  of  another.  If  a  man 
went  to  America,  it  cost  him  only  £5  for 
his  passage,  if  to  Australia,  £15.  He 
therefore  went  to  the  former  country,  in 
many  cases  simply  because  it  cost  him 
less  to  go  there.  Assist  that  man  to  go 
to  Australia,  and  the  difficulty  womd 
be  met,  and  in  that  manner  the  tide  of 
emigration  would  be  diverted,  with 
adyantage  to  this  country.  There  was 
another  aspect  of  emigration  to  which 
he  thought  attention  ought  to  be  paid — 
he  meant  the  great  preponderance  of 
male  over  female  emigrants.  There  was 
in  this  country  an  excess  of  females  over 
males  to  something  like  the  number  of 
600,000.  This  was  due,  no  doubt,  to 
natural  causes ;  but  it  was  aggravated 
by  the  much  larger  number  of  men  who 
emigrated  than  of  women.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  those  lands  to  which  they  emi- 
grated there  existed  a  much  larger  dis- 
proportion of  men  to  women.  He  uiought 
that  a  matter  which  deserved  very  grave 
attention.  He  trusted  that  on  those 
grounds  the  Government  would  think  it 
right  to  grant  the  Committee  which  was 
ai^ed  for. 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDERLEY  said, 
that  as  the  House  of  Commons  was  a 
practical  Assembly  he  did  not  see  what 
would  be  the  use  of  continuing  a  debate 
of  this  character,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
might  be  allowed  at  once  to  draw  a 
graceful  curtain  upon  what  was  really 
becoming  merely  an  annual  sentimental 
exerdtation.  If  there  was  any  advantage 
whatever  that  the  debate  should  take 
place,  in  order  that  it  might  draw  ex- 
pressions of  attachment  to  the  Colonies, 
and  if  the  performance  was  of  any  prac- 
tical service,  the  House  would  no  aoubt 
be  quite  willing  to  allow  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  pay  his  c5mpliments  to  the 
Colonies  once  per  annum.  For  his  own 
part,  he  did  not  think  there  was  a  single 
Member  of  the  House  who  was  not  as 
anxious  to  maintain  our  connection  with 
the  Colonies  as  the  Colonies  were  im- 
doubtedlv  anxious  to  maintain  intimate 
relationsnip  with  this  country.  The  feel- 
ing of  loyally  and  attachment  to  the 
Orown  on  the  part  of  all  the  Colonies 


never  had  been  stronger  than  it  was 
now,  though  it  was  not  a  whit  stronger 
than  the  adSection  of  the  Mother  Coun- 
try towards  the  Colonies.  We  were 
attached  to  them  not  only  by  material 
interest,  but  by  every  possible  sort  of 
tie,  national,  domestic,  political,  econo- 
mical, and  commercial,  and  the  re- 
lationship was  as  close  and  as  vigorous 
now  as  it  could  be.  He  accoimted  for 
that  satisfactory  state  of  things  to  our 
having  gradually  fallen  back  upon  our 
old  colonial  policy — the  policy  that  the 
colonists  should  take  upon  themselves 
all  the  functions  of  citizenship  which 
we  assumed  at  home.  That  was,  he 
believed,  the  only  healthy  relation.  We 
had  ceased  from  the  absurd  attempt  to 
manage  their  affairs,  and  to  keep  them 
leaning  upon  us  in  a  relation  of  de- 
pendency, merely  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining a  connection  through  their  weak- 
ness ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  having  al- 
lowed them  to  defend  their  own  hearths, 
and  manage  their  own  affairs,  not  only 
their  spirit,  moral  character,  and  pro- 
sperity, but  their  feeling  of  loyal  attach- 
ment towards  the  Mother  Country  had 
greatly  increased.  Their  peaceful  re- 
lations with  their  neighbours  also  dated 
from  their  acceptance  of  full  responsi- 
bility, and  their  actual  strength  was  for 
the  first  time  drawn  out.  When  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  D.  Dalrymple) 
deplored  the  withdrawal  of  English 
troops  from  the  Colonies,  and  said  we 
were  stripping  Canada  of  troops,  the 
hon.  GenUeman  betrayed  his  real  depre- 
ciation of  colonists  as  not  being  British 
subjects  equally  with  ourselves.  He 
seemed  utterly  unconscious  that  colonial 
troops  were  none  the  less  British  troops, 
and  that  for  every  home  soldier  with- 
drawn from  Canada  there  were  100 
Canadian  soldiers  drawn  out,  who  might 
be  considered  as  much  British  troops  as 
those  withdrawn.  The  withdrawals  had 
therefore  only  increased  the  strength  of 
the  Imperial  Army  garrisoning  every 
part  of  the  Empire.  When  he  said 
that  this  was  purely  a  sentimental  de- 
bate—a mere  debating  society  exercita- 
tion,  he  maintained  that  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Leith  led  to 
nothing  which  could  be  properly  called 
a  proposition  in  any  practical  sense 
whatever.  The  nearest  thing  to  a  pro- 
position the  hon.  Member  offered  — 
namely,  that  there  should  be  a  Council 
consisting  of  Bepresentatives  of  all  the 
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Oolonies,  who  should  hold  the  position  of 
a  Congress   over  the  whole  Empire — 
was  one  which  every  Member  of   the 
Honse  must  regard  as  being  as  chimerical 
as  the  restoration   of  the   Heptarchy. 
That  would  mean,  if  anything,  a  Con- 
gress deciding  peace  or  war,   deciding 
great  commercial  questions ;    in    fact, 
overriding  the  debates  of  Ihe  British 
Parliament  on  all  matters  that  were  Im- 
perial.   To  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity 
of  im^ningBepresentativesfrom  world- 
wide Colonies  discussing  each  other's  re- 
lations, the  submission  by  this  House  of 
its  control  of  the  Englidi  ptirse  to  men 
coming  from  other  Legislatures  taxing 
our  colonial   fellow-subjects  independ- 
ently, and  not  taxed  by  us,  woula  be  a 
sufficiently  impossible  supposition.    The 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  was  so 
fanciful  that  it  was  almost  an   insult 
to  the  sense  of  the  House  to  occupy  time 
in  discussing  whether  a  Committee  ^ould 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  it.    Then 
there  was  another  apparent  proposition 
— ^namely,  that  the  colonial  waste  lands 
should   oe  resumed.     The  Crown  had 
not  given  up  the  control  of  the  Crown 
lands  in  any  part  of  the  Empire.     The 
waste  lands  were  as  much  C]x>wn  lands 
stiU    as    they    had    ever    been ;    but 
the  Parliament  which  dealt  with  the 
disposal  of  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale  of  these  lands  was  the  Parliament 
belonging  to  the  Colony  in  which  the 
sale  took  place.    That  was  all  that  had 
been  conceaed,  and  most  properly.    The 
hon.    Gentleman    complained    that    so 
many  English  emigrants  went  to  the 
United  States;    but    he    (Sir    Charles 
Adderley)   would   like   to    know   how 
any  Committee   of   that  House   could 
suggest  any  mode  of  preventing  that. 
Comd  anyming  that  that  House  could 
do  alter  the  greater  attractions  of  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  Canada? 
A  number  of  the  emigp:ants  who  went  to 
Canada  passed  on  to  the  United  States ; 
but  he  supposed  the  hon.   Gentleman 
would  not  only  make  them  go  to  Canada, 
but  tether  them  down  when  they  arrived 
there.    It  was  neither  within  the  func- 
tions nor  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  a^ct  the  attractions  of  one 
or  another  quarter  of  the  world  to  emi- 
grants. Wiw  regard  to  the  State  assisting 
emigration,  he  believedthat  whatever  this 
House  might  be  foolish  enough  to  grant 
in  the  way  of  assisting  emigration  would 
be  just  so  much  diminution  of  the  acttial 
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practicable  funds  available  for  emigra- 
tion, whether  supplied  voluntarily  from 
this  country  or  sent  home  by  famflies 
who  had  emigrated,  to  their  relations 
and  friends  in  this  country.  The  sum 
remitted  by  persons  who  had  emigrated 
amounted  to  £1,000,000  per  annum,  and 
that  was  a  far  greater  sum  than  the  hon. 
Member  would  venture  to  propose  to  give 
by  way  of  ^d  to  emigration. 

Mb.  MACETE  said,  he  had  not  con- 
templated the  application  of  any  GK)vem- 
ment  fund  to  emigration.  

Sm  CHAELE8  ADDERLEY  said, 
that  nothing  had  been  suggested  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  but 
shadowy  hints  at  possible  propositions 
of  the  most  chimerical  character,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  House  would  not  debate 
the  Motion  farther,  much  less  consent  to 
impose  its  consideration  on  a  Com- 
mittee. 

Mb.   EI^ATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said,  that  we  lived  in  the  age  of  Select 
Committees.     The  House  had  recentiy 
agreed  to  appoint  Committees  on  the 
Estimates,  the  Sale  of  Stores,  and  the 
Coal  Supply ;  and,  considering  that  so 
many  able  Members  of  the  House  had 
consented  to  serve  on  those  Committees, 
he  must  object  to  refer  the  subject  of 
our  colonial    government    to  a  fourth 
Select  Committee.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Leith  (Mr.  Macfie)  always  treated 
this  subject  with  such  an  earnest  and 
honest  persistency  that  he  felt  a  sort  of 
friendly   desire,    almost   bordering    on 
anxiety,  that  his  hon.  Friend  might  one 
day  propose  ^  Kesolution  to  which,  on 
behcdf  of  the  Government,  he    could 
agree.     The  present  Kesolution  could 
not,  however,  be  classed  in  that  cate- 
gory.    Select  Committees  should  be  only 
appointed  under  one  of  two  conditions, 
or  both  combined — ^first,  that  a  Commit- 
tee might  be  able  to  afford  some  infor- 
mation, not  otherwise  accessible  to  the 
House,  in  a  convenient  form ;  and,  se 
condly,  that  there  should  be  some  chance 
that  their  deliberations  would  lead  to 
some  practical  result.    Both  these  condi- 
tions were  wanting  in  the  present  case. 
The  House  was  already  in  possession  of 
the  fullest  information,  parfly  owing  to 
the  hon.  Member  himseu,  who  had  for 
two  vears  initiated  a  debate  in  which  it 
had  oeen  his  duty  to  describe  in  detail 
our   colonial  relations,  and  to  explain 
the  policy  of  the  Government.    As  to 
any  practical  result,  if  the  Committee 
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sat  £rom  now  to  Doomsday  they  could 
amye  at  none,  unless  the  House  was 
prepared  to  do  what  it  could  do  without 
a  Committee — namely,  reyerse  the  policy 
of  the  present  and  past  Gbyemments  for 
many  years,  and  recall  or  limit  the 
powers  of  self-goyemment  in  our  larger 
Colonies,  thus  proyoking  a  conflict  of 
which  none  liying  would  perhaps  see  the 
end.  He  would  ask  his  hon.  iEViend,  for 
instance,  to  consider  the  question  of 
waste  lands.  With  the  exception  of 
Western  Australia  and  Natal,  there  was 
no  large  Colony  to  which  Parliament 
had  not  giyen  up  the  management  and 
control  of  its  own  waste  lands.  These 
Colonies  might  safely  be  trusted  with 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs, 
and  any  attempt  to  resimie  such  powers 
would  only  lead  to  confusion.  Was  there 
any  indi^sition  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonies  to  receiye  our  emigrants  ?  The 
answer  must  be  in  the  negatiye.  He 
agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  in  the  de- 
sire to  see  eyery  English  emigrant  in- 
habiting some  Englidi  Colony ;  but,  if 
that  were  not  the  state  of  things  at  the 
present  moment,  it  was  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  any  defects  in  our  colonial 
arrangements,  but  to  the  peryersily  of 
Englishmen,  who  insisted  on  going  wnere 
they  were  likely  to  be  most  prosperous. 
If  they  preferred  the  United  States  to 
Canada,  no  statesman  on  either  side  of 
ihe  House  would  propose  an  Act  to  re- 
strain free  Englishmen  from  going  where 
they  pleased.  He  did  not  suppose  that 
his  hon.  Friend  wished  to  send  to  our 
Colonies,  against  their  will,  emigrants  of 
the  pauper  class.  That  would  be  a  step 
by  no  means  likely  to  improye  our  rela- 
tions with  our  Colonies.  He  could  only 
mean  that  it  was  desirable  th,at  able- 
bodied  emigrants  of  the  class  who  were 
likely  to  thriye  and  prosper  should  be 
directed  to  the  Colonies.  Agents  were, 
howeyer,  appointed  by  the  larger  Colo- 
nies to  giye  eyery  information  to  intend- 
ing emigrants,  and  to  afford  facilities  to 
those  who  were  anxious  to  obtain  pas- 
sages. All  that  could  be  done  to  attract 
the  emigrants  they  desired  to  receiye 
was  done  by  the  Colonies.  Only  that 
day  he  had  read  a  letter  from  the  Cana- 
dian agent  containing  supplementary 
information  in  regard  to  emigration, 
and  stating  that  additionally  fayourable 
terms  were  to  be  granted,  as  Canada 
was  greatly  in  want  of  emigrants.  The 
Colony  of  New  Zealand  had  also  reduced 


the  passage-money  from  £16  or  £15  to 
£5,  thus  (mowing  that  the  Colonies  them- 
selyes  were  maHng  strenuous  and  well- 
directed  attempts  to  promote  emigration 
to  their  shores.  As  time  adyanced,  and 
as  the  Colonies  required  population  for 
their  waste  lands,  those  efforts  would 
naturally  be  continued.  It  was  quite 
obyious  that  any  action  on  the  pa^  of 
the  Home  Qoyemment  was  oi.  very 
doubtful  policy.  It  would  check  free 
emigration,  and  he  did  not  beHeye  that, 
xmless  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
Parliament  would  be  prepared  to  yote 
public  money  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
people  to  obtain  employment  in  the  Colo- 
nies, which  would  be  a  step  towards 
using  the  public  money  in  order  to  giye 
employment  to  persons  in  this  country. 
Such  a  proposal  would  open  large  ques- 
tions which  might  be  looming  in  the 
future,  but  into  which  he  would  not  enter 
on  the  present  occasion.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  told  the  House  that  if  what  he  called 
a  bloody  war  were  to  break  out,  there 
would  be  no  soldiers  ready  to  defend  our 
Colonies,  while  in  almost  the  same  breath 
he  complained  of  maintaining  the  large 
establishments  at  St.  Helena,^GibraItar, 
and  Malta.-  The  policy  lately  pursued 
of  withdrawing  troops — a  policy  pursued 
by  Conseryatiye  as  well  as  Liberal  Go- 
yemments,  and  the  reversal  of  which 
had  never  been  attempted  by  the  former 
when  in  Office — had  never  been  intended 
to  weaken  the  ties  existing  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country,  nor 
to  show  any  diminution  on  our  part  of 
regard  for  the  Colonies ;  but  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  in  the  case  of  a  great 
insular  Power  like  Great  Britain,  the 
concentration  of  troops  in  particular 
depots  would  not  in  the  long  run  prove 
most  beneficial  to  the  Colonies  them- 
selves, besides  augmenting  the  general 
strength  of  the  Empire.  Considering 
that  mis  was  the  third  year  in  which  he 
had  had  to  speak  on  tlus  subject  on  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  he  should 
not  now  address  the  House  at  unreason- 
able length ;  but  he  felt  bound  to  add 
his  testimony  to  that  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Berwick  (Viscount  Bury), 
and  to  say  that  he  could  not  accept  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leith  as  an  accredited 
agent  of  the  Colonies  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  Not  wishing  to  show  his  hon. 
Friend  any  disrespect,  he  would  refrain 
from  reacung  extracts  either  from  the 
colonial  Press  or  from  certain  private 
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letters  lie  had  seen.  If  He  was  to  read 
them,  he  was  a&tdd  his  hon.  Friend 
would  think  he  did  not  evince  that  re- 
spect which  he  was  anxious  to  show  him. 
Indeed,  the  language  he  had  heard  and 
read  on  the  subject  of  this  annual  Mo- 
tion was  of  such  a  character,  that  his 
natural  feeling  of  politeness  towards  his 
hon.  Friend  induced  him  to  forbear  from 
quoting  it.  The  colonists  said  in  effect 
that  they  were  well  able  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  and  that  if  they  had  a 
grievance  they  had  representative  insti- 
tutions and  a  responsible  Government 
which  could  investigate  it,  and  if  neces- 
sary bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the 
Home  Government.  Further,  the  colo- 
nists said  they  had  never  found  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  a  lack  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  would  take  up 
grievances  which  the  responsible  local 
Government  had  failed  to  redress.  Such 
being  the  case,  they  did  not  approve  this 
annual  disturbance  of  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  them  and  us ;  nor  could 
they  perceive  that  any  alteration  in  those 
relations  was  necessary.  He  thought 
the  Colonial  question  could  take  care  of 
*  itself,  and,  therefore,  he  deprecated  this 
annual  Motion,  which  was  not  only  use- 
less, but  might  become  positively  mis- 
chievous. No  doubt  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  received  letters  complaining  of  this 
or  that  grievance.  In  the  great  Colonies 
we  possess,  with  a  free  Press  and  people 
allowed  to  say  what  they  pleased,  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  an  hon. 
Member  who  proposed  any  colonial 
crotchet  should  fail  to  have  a  few  cor- 
respondents to  support  him.  But  the 
general  evidence  before  him  showed  con- 
clusively that  the  hon.  Member  for  Leith 
would  nave  exercised  a  more  mature 
discretion  if  he  had  listened  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Colonial  Institute,  and  had 
refrained  from  bringing  forward  his  Mo- 
tion. In  contrasting  our  position  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tieman  seemed  to  forget  that  we  were  a 
great  insular  Power  with  Colonies  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  that 
consequentiy  it  was  impossible  for  public 
men  here  to  know  all  the  ins  ana  outs 
of  waste  lands  in  distant  parts  of  the 
Empire;  whereas  in  America,  which 
was  one  great  continent,  the  state  of 
affairs  was  altogether  different.  His 
hon.  Friend  had  referred  to  the  colonial 
agents  under  the  somewhat  disrespectful 
terms  "Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry."    No 
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doubt  the  agents,  who  were  able  and 
valuable  men,  would  be  very  glad  to 
give  his  hon.  Friend  any  information  he 
might  desire  in  order  to  facilitate  his 
emigration,  and  though,  for  his  own 
part,  he  hoped  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  lose  so  valuable  a  Member, 
he  should  himself  feel  bound  to  forward 
his  views  in  that  respect  as  far  as  might 
He  in  his  power.  He  thanked  his  hon. 
Friend  for  the  care  with  which  he  had 
read  his  (Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen's) 
speech  of  last  year;  but  he  was  only 
sorry  that  it  did  not  make  a  greater  im- 
pression upon  him.  He  would  entreat 
him  to  study  it  again  and  compare  it 
with  the  general  tone  of  the  colonial 
Press,  and  if  the  hon.  Gentieman  appHed 
his  mind  to  the  arguments  which  he  had 
then,  and  now  in  this  debate  again,  used, 
he  thought  he  would  come  to  sounder 
conclusions  upon  the  subject.  The  hon. 
Gentieman  spoke  of  federation.  He  (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen)  had  never  been 
able  to  find  a  man  yet  who  could  define 
exactiy  what  it  meant,  for  they  all  de- 
sired me  union  to  be  dose  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies ;  and 
no  one  had  spoken  more  fr^quentiy  and 
eamestiy  than  he  had  done  upon  that 
subject  as  to  the  opinions  which  he  held 
of  the  great  value  of  our  Colonial  Em- 
pire, and  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
opinions  of  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment. 
The  hon.  Gentieman  alluded  to  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  leading  journal  in  a 
certain  article,  and  he  could  only  say 
that  he  had  read  with  the  greatest  regret 
those  expressions,  which  gave  the  great- 
est pain  to  Canadians  and  to  English- 
men also.  He  was  boimd  to  state  with 
respect  to  any  severtmce  of  the  ties  be- 
tween England  and  Canada,  that  on  the 
part  both  of  Englishmen  and  Canadians 
there  was  not  only  not  a  desire  for,  but 
a  shrinking  from  the  idea  of  any  such 
severance,  and  that  this  feeling  was 
shared  bv  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  Two 
schemes  had  been  proposed  to  the  House. 
One  was,  that  the  Colonies  should  have 
Bepresentatives  in  that  House,  and  the 
other  that  there  should  be  a  Colonial 
Council.  He  had  always  thought  that 
the  former  was  the  preferable  of  the 
two ;  but  there  were  very  great  objec- 
tions even  to  it.  The  distance  of  the 
Colonies  from  this  country  was  one  ob- 
jection ;  another  was,  that  whilst  we 
managed  our  own  affairs  at  home,  we 
had  given  the  Colonies  a  similar  power 
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for  iheir  affairs,  and  under  the  proposed 
scheme  there  would  be  the  anomaly  of 
colonial  EepresentatiTes  voting  upon  our 
internal  affairs,  whilst  we  had  nothing  to 
do  with  theirs.  But  the  remedy  would 
be  still  more  difficult — namely,  to  hare 
Members  sitting  there  without  possess- 
ing the  full  power  which  their  orother 
Members  haa.  Another  objection  was, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  either 
get  the  best  men  of  the  Colonies  and 
mus  rob  their  local  Parliaments  of  them, 
or  else  they  would  obtain  inferior  men, 
which  would  be  satisfactory  neither  to 
the  Colonies  nor  to  the  House.  But  the 
Council  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  be  quite  unworkable.  If  15  Eng- 
lish statesmen  sitting  on  that  Treasury 
Bench  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion, and  finding  they  had  plenty  to  ab- 
sorb their  time  and  attention,  were  to 
have  added  to  them  15  other  gentlemen 
from  yarious  parts  of  the  Empire,  all 
intent  upon  their  own  affairs,  he  would 
feel  inchned  to  exclaim  '^  God  help  the 
united  Cabinet."  The  ultimate  determi- 
nation of  peace  or  war,  or  of  any  great 
Imperial  question,  the  English  people 
would  neyer  be  satisfied  to  let  pass  out 
of  the  hands  of  their  own  Kepresenta- 
tiyes,  and  the  15  colonial  Members  would 
be  placed  in  an  entirely  false  position. 
As  the  subject  of  the  Canadian  Jjoan 
would  come  before  the  House  later  in 
the  Session,  he  would  not  anticipate  the 
discussion  now,  but  would  confine  him- 
self to  the  expression  of  a  hope  and 
belief  that  the  House  would  yote  it 
cheerfully  and  gladly.  The  people  of 
Canada  entertained  the  warmest  deling 
towards  the  Mother  Country,  and  this 
was  reciprocated  in  the  hearts  of  the 
British  people.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
better  feeling  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  different  counties  in  England  than 
existed  between  the  great  body  of  the 
English  people  and  their  loyal  Canadian 
brethren.  He  quite  appreciated  the 
motiye  of  his  hon.  Friena  in  bringing 
forward  this  Motion ;  but  belieying  that 
it  would  produce  no  practical  result; 
that  it  might  giye  rise,  as  far  as  emigra- 
tion was  concerned,  to  hopes  which  would 
end  in  disappointment ;  and  that  it  was, 
moreoyer,  not  wise  to  ^iter  upon  senti- 
mental debates,  he  should,  on  the  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  GK>yemment,  giye  to 
the  proposal  a  respectful  but  decided 
opposition. 

VOL.  CCXIV.  [THIW)  8BBIES.] 


Sir  EOBEET  TOEEENS  wished  to 
make  a  few  thoroughly  practical  remarks 
on  this  proposition,  which  had  been  cha- 
racterized as  a  sentimental  and  non- 
practical  one.  In  consequence  of  the 
Geneya  Award,  it  had  been  settled  that 
coals  were  henceforth  to  be  deemed  con- 
traband of  war,  and  that  if  a  belligerent 
yessel  coaled  in  a  neutral  port,  the  neu- 
tral Power  should  be  responsible  for  all 
damage  thereafter  inflicted  by  such 
yessel.  These  two  alterations  in  the  law 
would  greatly  alter  the  position  of  this 
country  in  the  eyent  of  war,  and  they 
supplied  strong  reasons  for  re-consider- 
ing the  policy  of  withdrawing  all  military 
aid  from  the  Colonies.  He  could  be^ 
illustrate  this  by  stating  an  actual  case. 
King  George's  Sound  commanded  the 
Soumem  Ocean.  Coals  being  now  ne- 
cessary for  propelling  all  yessels  of  war, 
any  ship  making  for  Australia  or  the 
Southern  Ocean,  whether  she  came  by 
the  Cape  route,  or  from  the  Bed  Sea  vid 
Ceylon,  or  the  Mauritius,  would  arriye 
off  Cape  Leewin  with  coals  exhausted 
after  at  least  a  fortnight's  steaming  to 
that  point,  and  must  put  into  King 
George's  Sound  for  a  fresh  supply.  The 
place  might,  at  a  small  expense,  be 
rendered  as  impregnable  as  Aden ;  but 
we  had  not  a  single  gun  there,  and,  as 
he  belieyed,  not  a  single  artilleryman. 
The  whole  population  did  not  exceed 
]  00  souls,  most  of  them  conyicts.  They 
could  offer  no  resistance  to  an  inyading 
or  intruding  force,  and  probably  would 
not  do  so  eyen  if  they  could.  Under  the 
Geneya  Award  we  were  absolutely  re- 
sponsible unless  we  took  reasonable  pre- 
cautions to  protect  the  many  thousand 
tons  of  coals  stored  at  this  place  by  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company ;  for,  if 
we  allowed  them  tp  be  taken  possession 
of  by  a  belligerent  Power,  we  might 
haye  to  pay  compensation  for  the 
amount  of  injury  which  they  enabled 
that  belligerent  Power  to  commit.  Upon 
these  grounds  he  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Leith  (Mr.  Macfie)  was  fiilly 
justified  in  brraging  the  case  before  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  although  he 
must  add  that  he  did  not  think  that  a 
Committee  of  that  House  was  the  best 
means  of  disposing  of  the  question  which 
had  been  raised. 

Me.  E.  N.  FOWLEE  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  anyone  who  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  Colonies  must  recognise  the 
very  great   exertions   which  his   hon, 
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Friend  (Mr.  Macfie)  had  made  in  order 
to  promote  those  interests  and  to 
strengthen  the  good  feeling  and  the 
good  understanding  which  prevailed  be- 
tween England  and  her  Colonies.  But 
he  would  venture  to  submit  to  his  hon. 
Friend  that  the  course  which  he  had 
taken  was  not  calculated  to  promote  the 
cause  which  he  had  in  view.  He  could 
not  but  think  that  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  £nding  Members  especially 
qualified  to  sit  on  such  Committee,  and 
he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  House 
would  not  find  any  good  result  from 
such  appointment.  He  would  therefore 
entreat  his  hon.  Friend  not  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House  by  dividing, 
especially  as  a  division  would  be  no  ac- 
curate test  of  the  feelings  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers. 

Question,  ''  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question," 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  ''  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  Original  Question  [Feb.  27]  again 
proposed, 

"  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 
ing 128,968,  be  maintained  for  the  service  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  L^land, 
and  for  Depots  for  the  training  of  Recruits  for 
service  at  Home  and  Abroad,  including  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  Possessions,  from  the  1st  day 
of  April  1873  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1874, 
inclusive." 

Whereupon  Question  again  proposed, 

"  That  a  number  of  Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 
ing 118,968,  be  maintained  for  the  service  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  for  Depdts  for  the  training  of  Kecruits  for 
service  at  Home  and  Abroad,  including  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  Possessions,  from  the  1st  day 
of  Apnl  1873  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1874, 
inclusive." — {Mr,  WiUiam  Fowler.) 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
wished,  with  the  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee, before  the  question  was  disposed 
of,  to  address  a  few  observations  on  the 
statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  the  other  night,  when  he  made 
his  annual  Report  on  the  military  force 
for  the  cominff  year.  The  House  was 
entertained  eaoh  year  with  the  discussion 
of  two  subjects  which    at   first   sight 

Mr.  R.  N.  Foichr 


might  appear  to  be  somewhat  different ; 
the  one  was  the  amount  of  force  which 
the  Government  thought  necessary  for 
the  service  of  the  count^y,  and  the  other 
the  mode  of  the  administration  of  those 
forces,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  State.  On  the 
present  occasion,  without  any  intention 
to  delay  the  Committee  by  any  extended 
observations,  he  would,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, deal  with  the  first  of  these  sub- 
jects— the  amount  of  force  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  proposed  for  the 
service  of  the  year.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Cambridge  (Mr.  W.  Fowler)  had 
proposed  to  reduce  this  force  to  the  ex- 
tent of  10,000  men.  He  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  sa3ring  at  once  that  he  should  re- 
cord his  vote  in  opposition  to  that  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge. 
At  the  same  time  he  desired  to  express 
his  regret  that  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vem- 
ment  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  reduce 
the  forces  for  the  year,  thouff^h  he  was 
not  quite  sure  he  understood  the  pro- 
posal in  reference  to  the  Staff  brigade 
depot  to  be  formed  from  the  auxiBary 
forces 

Mb.  CAEDWELL  explained  that  the 
real  number  for  the  purpose  of  present 
comparison  was  125,004,  and  not  the  in- 
creased number  of  128,968,  because  the 
3,964,  were  future  men  who,  or  a  portion 
of  whom,  would  become  soldiers  of  the 
brig^e  depot  as  the  permanent  Staff 
now  employed  upon  tne  Militia  were 
gradually  absorbed.  Therefore,  they 
would  not  come  into  existence  until  there 
was  a  corresponding  reduction,  or  a 
more  than  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  permanent  Staff  of  the  Militia. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  :  I  may 
speak  of  them  as  Militia  to  be  gradually 
drafted  into  the  Army. 

Mb.  CAEDWELL :  And  added  to  the 
Army  as  they  are  absorbed. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
this  question  of  the  amount  of  the  force 
ought  to  be  discussed  without  reference 
to  party  or  political  feeling.  It  was  the 
dear  duinr  of  the  Government  of  the  day 
to  provide  a  force  sufficient  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  country,  and  no  Mi- 
nister would  be  justified  in  proposing 
any  force  that  he  honestly  thought  would 
be  below  the  fair  requirements  of  this 
ffreat  Empire,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
wey  were  not  justified  in  exceeding 
those  requirements  by  a  single  man. 
He  therefore  deprecated  party,  or  what 
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lie  might  call  popularity  Motions  on  the 
subject.  It  was  not  very  difficult,  in  the 
absence  of  any  emergency,  to  estimate 
our  military  requirements.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Harney  (Mr.  Hohns)  had 
taken  the  total  amount  of  the  Estimates, 
and,  dividing  that  by  the  total  number 
of  men,  had  calculated  the  cost  per  man. 
Such  a  mode  of  calculation  was  obviously 
fallacious  at  any  time,  and  especially  at 
present,  considering  the  way  in  which 
our  force  was  armed,  and  many  other 
matters.  There  was  only  one  way  of 
fairly  testing  the  Estimates  of  different 
Governments  in  respect  to  the  Army, 
and  that  was  by  judging  of  the  number 
of  men  proposed  for  Sie  Army.  He 
wished  to  go  back  as  far  as  1866,  the 
last  year  of  the  Government  of  Lord 
Eussell,  when  the  present  Prime  Minister 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  present  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
was  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  In 
1866  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington)  asked  Parliament  to 
erant,  exclusive  of  the  men  serving  in 
India,  138,117  men  for  the  Army.  He 
took  for  his  comparison  the  number  of 
our  own  British  tn)ops  on  the  face  of  the 
Estimates.  He  did  not  remember  that 
any  objection  was  raised  to  that  pro- 
posal as  being  in  any  degree  excessive, 
or  beyond  what  the  fair  requirements  of 
the  !^npire  demanded.  Soon  afterwards 
a  change  of  Government  occurred,  and 
General  Peel  succeeded  the  noble  Mar- 
quess at  the  War  Office.  On  General 
Peel's  retirement,  he  himself  (Sir  John 
Pakington)  succeeded  to  that  Depart- 
ment, and  in  1868  it  was  his  duty,  as  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  in- 
troduce the  Army  Estimates  for  the  year. 
The  number  of  men  he  proposed  in  1868 
was  136,650,  or  in  round  figures,  about 
1,500  men  fewer  than  the  noble  Mar- 
quess opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Hart- 
ington) had  proposed  two  years  before. 
It  was  also  in  1868  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  now  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment made  that  tour  in  Lancashire 
.which  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  very 
naturally  desired  to  show  why  the  late 
Ministry  should  go  out  and  the  present 
Ministry  should  go  in;  and  here  he 
must  confess  he  had  always  regretted 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  instead  of 
resting  his  case  on  the  broad  difference 
of  policy  between  the  two  contending 
parties,  had  charged  the  late  GK)vem- 
ment  with  extravagance  in  expenditure. 


He  himself  had  always  warmly  denied 
that  accusation ;  and  he  thought  the 
figures  he  was  quoting  showed  that,  so 
far  as  the  Army  was  concerned,  there 
was  no  justification  for  making  it,  the 
number  of  men  which  he  proposed  in 
1868  being  1,500  fewer  than  had  been 
proposed  by  the  previous  Government. 
However,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite hcid  thought  proper  to  say  so 
much  about  the  extravagandlB  of  his  op- 
ponents that  when  he  again  came  into 
Office  it  was  necessary  that  something 
should  be  done  to  fulfil  the  expectations 
he  had  raised.  Now  he  desired  to  allude 
— and  he  hoped  to  do  it  in  no  ofiPensive 
manner — ^to  the  administration  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  for  War  during 
the  last  four  years,  because  it  could  not 
be  denied  that,  for  good  or  for  harm,  his 
administration  had  been  most  remark- 
able. That  he  was  perfectly  free  to 
acknowledge.  Let  them  look  at  that 
administration  financially,  and  what 
would  they  find?  He  did  not  say  in 
consequence  of  those  Lancashire  accu- 
sations, but  immediately  after  them,  in 
1869,  at  one  fell  swoop,  a  reduction  of 
12,000  men  was  proposed.  Again,  when 
the  Estimates  of  1 870  were  laid  before 
Parliament,  away  went  13,000  men 
more ;  and  during  those  two  years, 
under  the  administration  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  opposite,  between  24,000 
and  25,000  were  struck  off  from  the 
strength  of  the  Army.  Well,  the  year 
1870  had  not  passed  away  before  20,000 
of  those  men  had  to  be  put  on  again. 
[Mr.  Cardwell  dissented.]  His  right 
non.  Friend  shook  his  head,  but  the 
proposal  of  the  Gk)vemment  in  1870 
was  to  add  20,000  men  to  the  Army,  in 
round  numbers;  so  that  within  about 
eighteen  months  from  the  change  of  Go- 
vernment 25,000  men  were  reduced, 
and  20,000  men  were  put  back  again ; 
and  in  1871  the  Estimates  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  were  within  2,000  men  of 
the  number  he  had  himself  proposed  in 
1868.  There  was  an  old  saying — "Let 
bygones  be  bygones ; ''  and  he  did  not 
want  to  dwell  on  that  subject  unneces- 
sarily ;  but  he  did  say  that  to  his  mind 
those  fluctuations,  those  sudden  jump- 
ings  up  and  down,  were  unworthy  and 
undignified.  Successive  Governments 
ought  to  arrive,  as  he  believed  they 
might  arrive,  at  something  like  a  clear 
imderstanding  of  what  was  the  force  re- 
quired in   ordinary  peaceful  times  for 
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the  defence  of  this  great  Empire,  and 
they  ought  to  maintain  that  force.  No 
Government  of  the  day  ought  to  allow 
itself  to  be  dictated  to  by  any  quarter, 
or  ought  to  think  it  was  its  interest  to 
play  those  tricks  with  the  strength  of 
the  Army.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  vote 
against  ihe  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cambridge  (Mr.  W.  Fowler),  for  he 
had  heard  nothing  like  an  argument  to 
justify  the  reduction  which  that  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed.  Indeed,  he  had  not 
heard  from  the  Secretary  of  State  him- 
self any  good  reason  for  the  reduction  of 
men  which  he  now  proposed.  Why 
were  these  men  to  be  reduced  ?  Were 
they  superfluous  last  year  ?  If  so,  why 
was  the  House  asked  to  vote  them? 
If  they  were  not  superfluous  last  year, 
why  were  they  superfluous  now?  He 
never  had  liked,  and  he  did  not  like 
now,  the  policy  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment in  bringing  back  so  many  troops 
from  the  colonies.  One  obvious  conse- 
quence of  it  was,  that  in  the  ratio  in 
which  they  reduced  their  forces  in  the 
colonies  they  increased  it  at  home. 
Thus  they  had  what  seemed  to  be  a 
very  large  force  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  countiy ;  and  those  who 
wished  to  reduce  the  Army  took  the 
number  of  men  they  saw  quartered  at 
home,  and  apparently  without  occupa- 
tion for  their  tmie,  as  the  basis  of  their 
argimients.  He  did  wish  that  the  pre- 
sent Government,  and  all  Governments, 
would  take  a  steadier  line  of  policy,  as- 
certain what  amount  of  force  we  really 
required,  and  would  then  keep  to  it, 
whatever  it  might  be.  They  ought  not 
to  be  induced  by  the  passing  pontics  of 
the  day  to  make  those  constant  changes, 
knockmg  off  thousands  of  men  in  one 
year  and  putting  them  on  again  the 
next  year.  He  next  wished  to  refer  to 
the  administration  of  the  Army  during 
the  last  two  years.  Within  mat  time 
they  had  had  k>ut  of  the  most  remarkable 
changes  that  had  occurred  for  a  long 
period  in  that  administration.  They 
had  had  that  great  measure,  as  he  ad- 
mitted it  to  be,  for  good  or  for  evil — 
abolishing  the  system  of  purchase  : — 
next,  the  term  of  service  in  the  Army 
had  been  shortened ;  thirdly,  they  had 
had  that  ^eat  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
the  colomes  to  which  he  had  already  ad- 
verted, and  their  concentration  at  home; 
and,  lastly,  came  the  Act  for  amalgamat- 
ing our  Auxiliary  Forces  with  theKegular 
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Army  and  establishing  those  depot  cen- 
tres, which  he  was  glad  to  hear  from 
his  right  hon.  Friend's  statement  the 
other  night  would  in  a  short  time  be 
commenced,  and  which  he  hoped  would 
be  rapidly  brought  into  active  exefdse. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  pursued  a 
bold  policy,  and  if  it  proved  successful, 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  coimtry  everyone 
must  desire,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  these  changes.  The  most 
hazardous  one  of  them  was  the  aboli- 
tioii  of  purchase.  He  thought  it  from 
the  flrst  a  venr  costly  experiment,  but 
if  it  succeeded,  no  one  would  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  the  cost.  The 
anxiety  and  doubt,  however,  with  which 
he  originally  viewed  the  measure  had 
not  yet  been  removed.  He  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  not  hearing  his  right  hon. 
Friend  explain  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  me  change  on  our  system  of 
promotion  and  retirement.  It  mieht  be 
premature  to  press  for  his  decision  as 
respected  retirement,  but  it  was  clearly 
the  right  and  duty  of  his  side  of  the 
House  to  solicit  explanations  from  time 
to  time  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
changes  were  being  carried  out,  and  he 
hoped  to  hear  a  statement  as  to  promo- 
tions to  the  command  of  regiments. 
Much  was  said  in  the  discussions  on 
purchase,  of  *'  seniority  tempered  by  se- 
lection," but  the  imormation  within 
reach  of  the  public  had  led  him  to  sup- 
pose that  seniority  had  decided  appoint- 
ments to  higher  posts  and  to  the  com- 
mand of  regiments,  and  that  there  had 
been  little,  if  any,  selection.  The  next 
great  change  was  the  short-service  sys- 
tem. Now,  it  was  not  satisfactory  to 
And  desertions  so  prevalent  as  to  excite 
general  anxiety,  and  he  would  ask 
whether  any  measures  were  in  contem- 
plation to  check  the  evil?  He  was  not  san- 
guine of  the  success  of  the  short-service 
system,  and  he  wished  to  know  how  it 
was  to  be  reconciled  with  service  in  India? 
The  Government  had  resolved  to  supply 
the  Indian  Army  with  seasoned  soldiers, 
not  with  boys  of  17.  He  thought  the 
House  did  not  fully  understand  from  his 
right  hon.  Friend's  answer  on  Monday 
night  how  the  reliefs  were  to  be  regu- 
lated, and  how  the  supply  of  soldiers  of 
proper  age  was  reconmed  with  the  short- 
service  system.  Turning  to  the  next 
great  change,  as  to  which  he  had  not  to 
adopt  the  same  tone  of  objection,  he 
felt  sanguine  that  his  right  hon.  Friend's 
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scheme  for  the  amalgamation  of  theforces 
at  home  and  in  depot  centres  would  prove 
the  best  adopted  by  any  War  Minister 
for  many  years.  It  woiud  tend  to  make 
the  troops  much  more  effective,  and  he 
hoped  that  in  time  the  ''harmonious 
whole"  anticipated  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  be  brought  about,  so  that 
the  Auxiliary  Forces  and  the  Begulars 
would  work  together  on  a  more  satisfac- 
tory footing.  As  to  linked  battalions, 
he  was  one  of  those  who,  in  company 
with  much  more  competent  men,  urged 
on  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  regiments  and  the 
adoption  of  that  plan.  The  change  re- 
quired an  effort,  but  his  ri^ht  hon. 
Friend  had  done  so  many  bold  things 
that  this  could  not  be  deemed  beyond 
his  powers.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
his  new  plan  was  a  fair  substitute  for 
the  old  system,  and  whether  any  serious 
difficulties  were  likely  to  arise  in  com- 
bining different  regiments  ?  He  hoped 
that  in  any  case  the  object  in  view  would 
be  persevered  in.  He  had  been  glad  to 
find  that  the  apparent  reduction  in  the 
Militia  Vote,  which  seemed  at  first  to 
imply  a  reduction  of  the  Force,  was  the 
result  of  the  transfer  of  two  considerable 
items  to  another  Vote.  Nothing  should 
induce  his  right  hon.  Friend  to  swerve 
from  the  resolution  displayed  throughout 
his  administration  of  keeping  up  the 
Militia.  Possibly,  a  similar  explanation 
might  account  for  the  reduction  of 
£40,000  in  the  Volunteer  Vote,  for  he 
was  sure  the  country  would  regret  any 
falHng  off  in  the  numerical  strength  or 
efficiency  of  this  valuable  Force.  He  had 
heard  with  satisfaction  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  state  the  other  evening  that 
certain  stoppages  in  the  pay  of  the  sol- 
dier were  to  be  abolished,  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  state  mat 
the  soldier  would  consequently  receive 
1 8.  a-day  dear.  He  was  a&aid  there  was 
some  mistake  with  regard  to  the  latter 
statement,  and  he  wished  to  afford  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  an  opportunity  of 
correcting  a  misapprehension  which,  if 
allowed  to  get  abroad,  would  cause  the 
soldier  to  believe  that  the  promises  of 
the  Qtjvemment  were  not  being  ful- 
filled, and  that  they  were  not  dealing 
with  him  in  good  faith.  He  had  that 
morning  received  an  anonymous  letter 
signed  ''A  Soldier,"  which  had  been 
posted  at  Manchester,  and  which  was 
evidently  written  by  a  person  in  humble 


Hfe,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  soldier  would  still  have  to  pay  for  his 
groceries,  vegetables,  barrack  damages, 
and  sheet  washings,  which  would  cost 
him  altogether  ^d.  a-day,  leaving  him 
only  a  clear  pay  of  7id,  a-day,  instead 
of  the  shilling  mentioned  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  should  be  glad  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  set  this 
matter  right,  in  order  to  prevent  a  mis- 
imderstanding  with  regard  to  it.  He 
would  not  trouble  the  Committee  with 
any  more  observations,  further  than  to 
say  that  above  and  before  all  he  most 
earnestly  hoped  that,  whatever  Govern- 
ment might  be  in  power,  they  would  not 
yield  to  these  periodical  proposals  to 
reduce  the  Army  by  10,000  men  or  to 
raise  it  by  5,000  men,  but  would  steadily 
adhere  to  that  force,  and  that  force  only, 
which  the  requirements  of  this  great 
countiy  demanded. 

Captain  BEAUMONT  said,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge in  its  present  form,  but  he  should 
have  been  prepared  to  support  it  had  it 
proposed  to  pass  men  from  the  Begular 
Army  into  uie  Beserve,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  a  Motion  he  had 
brought  forward  about  two  years  since. 
He  objected  to  any  Motion  for  a  lump 
reduction  of  10,000  men,  and  thought 
that  even  if  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
sidered a  reduction  necessary,  it  should 
be  left  to  the  War  Office  to  decide 
upon  the  details.  By  pursuing  the  course 
he  indicated,  the  services  of  the  men 
would  have  been  retained,  while  the 
Estimates  might  have  been  considerably 
reduced.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
question  of  the  soldier's  pay  had  at 
leng^  been  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
which  had  met  with  the  imqualified 
approval  of  both  sides  of  the  House. 
He  suggested,  however,  that  the  soldier 
should  be  made  to  pay  for  his  uniform  as 
well  as  his  imder-clothing ;  a  due  allow- 
ance being,  of  course,  given  him  for  the 
purpose.  Such  a  reform  would  encourage 
him  to  be  more  careful  with  his  clothes 
than  he  was  at  present.  He  had  also 
heard  with  satisfaction  that  the  details 
of  the  Army  re-organization  scheme 
would  be  forthcoming  in  the  course  of 
next  month.  There  were  one  or  two 
omissions  in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
(Gentleman.  He  was  sorry,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  alluded  to  the  question  of  the 
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stagnatioD  in  promotion  that  now  ex- 
isted in  the  Ordnance  Corps.  In  point 
of  promotion  the  junior  ranks  of  that 
branch  of  the  service  were  worse  off  than 
before  the  recent  promotion  of  first 
captains  to  majors,  because  the  senior 
ranks  were  now  so  attractive  that  men 
could  not  be  got  to  leave  them.  The 
proposal  of  the  Government  for  the 
abolition  of  purchase  was  supported  by 
himself  and  other  hon.  Members  on  the 
understanding  that  for  the  purchase 
system  some  scheme  would  be  substi- 
tuted which  would  provide  for  the  eflfi.- 
cienoy  of  the  service  as  regarded  non- 
stagnation.  Until  the  question  of  the 
stagnation  of  promotion  had  been 
grappled  with,  he  could  not  look  upon 
me  abolition  of  purchase  as  a  satis- 
factory settlement.  He  wished  to  caQ 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
fact  that  although  the  Estimates  had 
been  reduced,  the  economy  which  had 
been  effected  had  been  ihe  result  of 
striking  so  many  fighting  men  off  the 
muster-roll,  more  than  the  result  of  in- 
creased efficiency,  which  was  the  proper 
source  to  look  to  for  economy.  He  was 
also  disappointed  in  not  hearing  from 
the  right  hon.  Gbntleman  a  statement  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  he  proposed  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  promotion  in 
the  Army  genextJly.  With  regard  to  the 
eystem  of  short  service  contemplated  by 
thenght  hon.  Gbntleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  he  could  only  say  that  it 
differed  very  materially  from  the  system 
advocated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  Holms),  with  whom  he 
was  disposed  to  agree.  The  short  ser- 
vice which  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
and  himself  approved  was  such  a  system 
as  would  pass  men  rapidly  from  the 
ranks  into  the  Eeserve.  The  present 
system  of  short  service  appeared  to  him 
to  be  wrong  for  two  reasons — ^In  the  first 
place,  we  had  under  that  system  enlist- 
ment for  the  Eegular  Army,  and  at  the 
same  time  enlistment  for  the  Militia.  A 
process  which  could  hardly  be  conducive 
to  efficiency.  In  the  next  place,  six 
years'  service  gave  a  man  a  taste  for 
military  life  and  unfitted  him  for  the 
duties  of  a  civilian.  If  they  accepted 
the  principle  of  short  service  they  must 
accept  that  which  had  been  recognised 
here  and  on  the  Continent  —  namely, 
that  in  three  years  a  man  was  made  a 
soldier;  and  they  must  also  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  remainder  of  his  ser- 
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vice  must  be  passed  in  the  Army  Be- 
serve  to  secure  discipline  and  effici^ic^. 
The  country  did  not  care  whether  they 
were  defenaed  by  the  Be^ular  Army  or 
by  the  Beserve.  He  behoved  that  if  a 
system  of  three  years  service,  together 
with  sufficient  pay  in  the  Beserve  were 
fairly  tried,  the  War  Department  would 
get  a  sufficient  number  of  men.  He 
must  congratulate  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman upon  the  first  step  which  he  had 
taken  towards  decentralization,  and  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  go  fur- 
ther in  that  direction,  and  establish 
complete  localized  Army  corps. 

Mr,  AUBEBON  HEBBEBT.  pro- 
tested against  the  whole  system  on 
which  our  Army  was  founded.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  tried  to  do  the  best  he 
could  with  that  system ;  but  the  system 
in  itself  was'  radically  wrong.  It  pos- 
sessed only  one  good  feature — it  could 
not  possibly  last ;  and  it  had  three  great 
defects — it  was  expensive,  it  was  im- 
moral, and  as  a  weapon  of  offence  or 
defence,  it  was  inefficient.  As  to  its 
cost,  he  would  say  nothing.  Th^  naked 
figures  at  the  foot  of  these  Estimates 
spoke  for  themselves.  But  he  would 
call  attention  to  the  second  point.  The 
number  of  desertions  had  already  been 
matter  for  comment.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  reckoned  that  the  number  in 
1871  was  4,653;  and  it  had  been  said 
that  this  could  hardly  be  the  full  num- 
ber, as  over  8,000  were  advertised  in 
The  Police  Oautte.  He  wished,  however 
to  show  the  ratio  of  increase  during  the 
last  10  years.  It  was  true  that  in  1861 
the  number  of  desertions  was  as  high 
as  21  per  thousand;  but  in  the  inter- 
vening years  it  varied  from  13  to  a 
maximum  of  18,  till  in  1871  it  sprang 
up^  to  24  per  thousand.  .  In  his  opinion, 
this  meant  that  at  the  present  time  the 
rate  of  wages  was  increasing,  that  better 
means  of  employment  were  afforded  to 
the  labouring  classes,  and  that  they 
were  becoming  more  and  more  disin- 
clined to  accept  the  pitifal  terms  offered 
them  for  mlHtary  service.  It  was  weU 
known  that  men  who  had  fallen  into 
misfortune  took  refuge  under  the  ^stem 
of  compulsion  of  enterinp^  the  Army, 
and  the  result  showed  itself  in  the 
number  of  desertions.  Another  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  was,  that  there  was  good 
ground  for  believing  that  the  class  nrom 
which  our  recroits  were  drawn  was  de- 
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terioraiinffy  and  that  the  men  were  not 
equal  to  mose  who  formerly  entered  the 
Army.  The  statistics  of  1871  showed 
an  increasing  proportion  of  young 
soldiers  who  had  but  shortly  joined  the 
service,  and  who  were  committed  to 
military  prisons.  In  1868  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  had  only  served 
two  years  and  under  in  comparison  with 
the  whole  number  of  soldiers  admitted 
into  military  prisons  was  27  per  cent. 
In  1869  and  1870  the  same  percentage 
was  shown,  but  in  1871  it  leaped  up  to 
43  per  cent.  These  figures  showed  un- 
mistakably that  the  dass  of  men  who 
had  lately  joined  the  Army  was  a  de- 
terioratingciass.  Then,  what  wasthe  state 
of  the  whole  Army  as  regards  crime  ? 
The  Beport  of  1871  stated  that  9,310 
sentences  by  court-martial  ^ad  been 
passed,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  1  man 
in  every  1 1,  a  state  of  things  which  the 
most  sanguine  admirers  of  our  military 
syEftem  could  not  reg^ard  as  satisfactory. 
Li  considering  these  figures  it  should  be 
remembered  that  me  punishments 
awarded  by  courts-martial  were  always 
severe,  and  that  they  did  not  include 
penalties  for  smaller  breaches  of  military 
discipline.  These  smaller  offences  num- 
bered 178,754,  a  percentage  of  178  per 
cent ;  this  number  was  perhaps  less  sur- 
prising than  the  number  of  punishments 
for  serious  offences,  especially  when  it 
appeared  that  886  of  the  latter  were  for 
periods  of  from  7  to  14  years'  imprison- 
ment. But  besides  this  the  Inspector 
General  of  Prisons  had  stated  that  the 
amount  of  crime  would  have  been  greater 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  bad  characters, 
the  habitual  offenders  against  military 
law,  had  been  discharged  from  the 
Army  in  1870  and  1871.  As  many  as 
2,842  of  these  utterly  bad  characters 
were  discharged  in  the  year  ending  with 
April,  1871,  and  1,174  were  discharged 
in  the  following  year.  He  would  now 
tread  upon  somewhat  more  delicate 
ground,  by  showing  the  state  of  im- 
morality in  the  Army.  This  immorality, 
he  believed,  formed  another  ground  for 
suspecting  the  soundness  of  the  system 
on  which  it  was  founded.  Few  would 
credit  the  fearful  amount  of  venereal 
disease  existing  amons^  the  men;  an 
average  of  no  less  mail  112  admis- 
sions to  hospital  of  syphilitic  cases  was 
reported  per  1,000  men,  and  12  per 
1,000  of  the  more  serious  form  of  the 
disease. 


CoLOKEL  STUAET  KNOX  rose  to 
Order.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
those  details  were  necessary  ? 

Ths  CHAIEMAN  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  doing  nothing  contrary  to 
the  Eules  of  the  House,  and  must  be 
left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion. 

CoLOHBL  STUAET  KNOX:  Or  to 
common  decency. 

Me.  AUBEEON  HEEBEET  con- 
tended that  it  was  ur^ntlv  necessary  to 
lay  these  statistics  before  the  House  and 
the  countiy,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  refraining  from  submitting 
them.  They  should  have  been  studied 
long  ago,  and  he  was  convinced  when 
once  the  country  became  aware  of  the 
immorality  produced  by  our  present 
military  system,  no  Government  could 
hold  its  hand  from  reforming  it.  The 
124  cases  per  1,000,  however,  did  not 
show  the  extent  of  the  evil.  The  Ee- 
ports  of  the  various  medical  Inspectors 
asserted  that  this  disease  had  been  much 
reduced  by  the  operation  of  certain  Acts. 
One  Inspector  thought  the  disease  had 
been  reduced  one-third  by  them,  and 
the  Inspector  at  Colchester  reported  that 
the  great  immunity  from  disease  ex- 
isting since  1868  was  entirely  attribut- 
able to  those  Acts.  Prior  to  1868  he 
reported  500  admissions  per  1,000,  and 
in  1870  only  178  per  1,000.  So  that 
large  as  were  the  admissions  to  hospital 
at  present,  they  did  not  disclose  more 
than  a  small  part  of  the  great  immorality 
lurking  in  our  military  system.  These 
were  very  unsavoury  details,  and  quite 
as  unpleasant  to  him  as  to  any  other 
hon.  Member.  Would  the  House  and 
the  country  aUow  a  system  which  could 
foster  such  immorality  to  continue  ?  He 
wished  to  say  distinctly,  as  he  had 
said  before,  that  the  system  on  which 
the  Army  was  based  combined  three 
great  evils — it  was  an  enormously  ex- 
pensive system ;  it  was  a  grossly  immoral 
system ;  and  he  ventured  to  add,  that  as 
a  means  of  defence,  it  was  altogether 
inefficient.  Foreign  critics  might  come 
over  to  this  coimt^,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  urbanity  and  hospitality 
of  the  Minister  for  War  pass  some 
favourable  criticism  upon  a  few  points 
connected  with  our  Army;  butherefrised 
to  believe  any  general  of  reputation  on 
the  Continent  would  pronoimce  our 
standing  Army  fit  to  oppose  the  citizen 
Army  of  a  nation  equally  intelligent 
and  as  powerful  as  England  in  other  re- 
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spects ;  the  system  upon  wHcli  we  relied 
rendered  it  utterly  impossible. 

Sm  WILFRrD  LAW80N  said,  that 
the  discussion  they  had  had  that  night 
was  not  a  very  lively  one,  nor  was  the 
subject  of  the  last  speech  very  pleasant, 
and  he  did  not  wonder  that  24  hours 
ago  there  were  found  33  Gentlemen  from 
both  sides  of  the  House  to  vote  that  the 
debate  should  be  given  up.  He  ventured 
to  think,  however,  that  it  was  well  that 
they  had  que  more  night's  debate,  be- 
cause aU  would  admit  that  it  was  most 
important  to  discuss  thoroughly,  freely, 
and  fully  not  merely  the  details,  but  the 
policy  on  which  those  Estimates  were 
lounded.  The  Prime  Minister  very  truly 
told  the  House  that  this  Yote  was  con- 
nected with  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  therefore  me  House  of  Commons 
was  only  doing  its  duty  in  giving  that 
policy  a  calm  investigation,  because 
when  once  these  men  were  voted  there 
was  virtually  an  end  of  any  important 
discussion  of  the  Estimates.  The  position 
in  which  the  Committee  found  itself  to- 
night was  a  very  peculiar  one.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  Session,  in  the  Speech 
which  the  Queen  delivered  by  the  advice 
of  her  Ministers,  Her  Majesty  informed 
Parliament  that  she  had  ''the  satisfac- 
tion of  maintaining  relations  of  Mend- 
ship  with  foreign  Powers  throughout 
the  world,"  and  that  was  certainly  a  very 
satisfactory  announcement.  And  yet, 
in  that  state  of  things,  when  we  were 
at  peace  with  all  the  world  and  well  pro- 
tected by  a  most  powerful  fleet,  we  were 
called  on  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  twice  as  many  men  as  we 
thought  sufficient  before  the  Crimean 
War,  and  this  at  a  time  when  we  had 
withdrawii  our  troops  from  the  colonies, 
and  when  we  were  living  under  a  Qo- 
vemment  which  came  into  office  on  the 
policy  of  retrenching  the  public  expen- 
diture. He  freely  adEnitted— though  the 
admission  might  be  damaging  to  his 
views — ^that  there  was  no  outci^^  in  the 
country  against  the  military  expendi- 
ture of  the  Government.  So  much  the 
Government  might  say  for  itself.  It 
was  not  right,  therefore,  for  the  ri^ht 
hon.  Gentieman,  who  ^oke  so  ably  that 
night  in  a  rather  thin  House,  to  say  that 
those  who  were  advocating  retrenchment 
were  seeking  a  cheap  poptdarity.  The 
expenditure  of  the  Gbvemment  was  not 
unpopular,  and  therefore  it  was  all  the 
more   important   that  those  who  oon- 
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demned  it  should  lift  up  their  voice. 
The  right  hon.  Gentieman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  in  his  concluding  re- 
marks  on  bringing  in  the  Estimates, 
said  that  in  preparing  the  Estimates  it 
was  the  most  sincere  desire  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  be  as  econo- 
micied  as  was  consistent  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  service,  and  to  see  that  the  people 
of  the  country  got  the  full  value  for 
their  money.  He  also  said  that  both  in 
public  and  private  life  there  were  two 
things  to  go  together—one  was,  that  we 
should  show  by  our  conduct  that  we 
desired  to  live  on  terms  of  peace  with 
our  neighbour,  and  the  other  was  that 
we  should  make  other  people  equally 
desirous  of  living  in  peaceable  relations 
with  us.  He  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  be- 
lieved the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
carrying  out  economy  and  efficiency  satis- 
factorily, but  he  doubted  very  much 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  was 
taking  the  best  way  to  bring  about  that 
peace  which  he  desired.  The  right  hon. 
Gentieman  said  that  the  way  to  procure 
peace  was  to  keep  up  in  this  country 
462,000  armed  men.  He  must  take 
leave  to  doubt  that  policy.  His  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  (Colonel  Barttelot) 
who  made  such  a  good  speech  last  night, 
as  he  always  did,  cheered  him  ironically, 
for  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentieman  had 
said  that  the  proper  thing  was  to  be  pre- 
pared for  war.  No  man  knew  modem 
history  better  than  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend.  But  let  him  look  at  France,  at 
Austria,  at  Prussia — aU  of  them  nations 
which  had  devoted  themselves  to  keeping 
up  large  standing  armies  and  preparing 
for  war,  and  the  result  was  that  within 
a  few  years  they  had  been  engaged  in 
deadly  conflict.  The  question  now  was, 
was  there  any  necessity  to  keep  enormous 
forces  in  this  country?  Lord  Derby, 
speaking  not  long  ago  with  that  good 
sense  wEich  always  characterised  every- 
thing  he  said,  observed  that  the  flrst 
thing  to  be  done  when  they  talked  about 
Army  organization  and  efficiency,  was  to 
ascerfcain  what  they  really  wanted  that 
Army  to  do.  Now,  he  wanted  to  find 
that  out  from  his  right  hon.  Friend. 
He  tried  last  year,  and  he  could  not. 
What  did  his  right  hon.  Friend  want 
this  enormous  number  of  men  to  do? 
We  had  ^ven  up  the  policy  of  assisting 
distressed  nationalities  —  manv  of  his 
hon.  Friends  thought  wrongly — and 
of  going  abroad  like  knights-errant  to 
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defend  the  weak  against  the  strong. 
We  had  given  up  the  old  policy,  and 
now  we  merely  wrote  ''meddling  and 
muddling  "  despatches  which  generally 
made  things  rather  worse  than  they 
were  before.  We  did  not  want  any 
troops  to  go  and  protect  Turkey.  We 
had  had  enoueh  of  that.  When  we 
wished  to  interfere  now  we  called  a  few 
gentlemen  roimd  a  green  table,  and  got 
uie  thing  settled ;  and  he  believed  &e 
new  policy  was  better  than  the  old. 
Before,  we  used  to  go  to  war  first,  and 
then  make  a  Treaty.  'Now,  we  made  a 
Treaty  first,  and  thus  avoided  going  to 
war.  Neither  did  we  want  to  redress 
the  balance  of  power;  for  he  was  happy 
to  say  that  the  Government,  to  their 
everlasting  credit,  kept  this  country  out 
of  the  great  Continental  War  three  years 
ago.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Maidstone  (Sir  John  Lubbock)  had  told 
an  amusing  story  illustrative  of  that 
poHoy  to  his  constituents.  It  was  this — 
A  man  met  his  landlord  one  day  and 
asked  what  the  news  was.  ''Oh,"  re- 
plied the  landlord,  not  minding  what  he 
said,  "  the  Dutch  have  taken  Holland." 
"  Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "  I  reckon  we 
shall  have  to  put  them  out;  of  that  pretty 
quick."  Now,  that  policy  had  been 
done  away  with,  and  instead  of  invading 
other  countries,  our  only  policy  was  to 
make  peace.  Our  policy  was,  when  war 
was  over  between  other  countries,  to  sup- 
ply the  starving  population  with  food — a 
policy  which  would  go  further  than  any- 
thing else  we  could  do  to  promote  peace. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hert- 
fordshire (Mr.  Brand)  made  a  thundering 
speech  last  night,  and  said  that  we  ought 
to  be  prepared,  because  the  Central  Asia 
question  might  be  troublesome.  But  who 
eared  about  the  Central  Asia  question  ? 
No  one  but  a  few  writers  in  the  Press. 
No  Gx)vemment  would  dare  to  go  to  war 
for  such  a  matter,  or  any  that  £d  would 
be  hurled  from  power  by  the  people  of 
this  country.  Therefore  our  Amy  must 
be  kept  upentirely  for  " defence,  not  de- 
fiance." The  motto  of  our  old  standing 
Army  might  be  "  defiance,"  but  that  of 
the  Volunteers  was  "defence."  Another 
argument  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  was 
that  this  great  force  was  kept  up  to  get 
rid  of  panics,  and  he  said  that  the  age  of 
panics  was  gone.  He  did  not  believe  a 
word  of  it.  What  could  reasonable 
measures  do  to  stop  panics  ?  Panic  was 
the  child  of  unreason.    We  had  heard 


before  that  the  Militia  would  stop  panics. 
Then  we  were  told  that  the  fortifications 
would  put  an  end  to  panics,  and  then  the 
Volunteers.  But  ever  since  we  had  no 
end  of  panics.  That  being  the  case, 
against  whom  were  we  providing  those 
enormous  military  forces  ?  Not  against 
France — ^nobody  was  afraid  of  Fiance 
now,  and  he  would  not  insolt  the  Com- 
mittee by  talking  of  it.  Not  against 
Prussia.  Prussia,  we  knew,  had  no  fleet 
to  speak  of,  while  we  had  an  enormous 
fleet,  and  Prussia  had  quite  enough  on 
her  hands  in  looking  aner  France.  If 
the  Minister  of  War  would  get  up  and 
give  his  word  that  he  knew  as  a  Cabinet 
Minister  that  there  were  some  intrigues 
going  on,  that  some  nation  in  some  part 
of  the  world  was  plotting  against  our 
peace,  then  he  would  not  vote  with  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cambridge 
rMr.  W.  Fowler).  But  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  tell  the  Committee 
tiiat,  he  would  believe  the  words  of  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty,  that  we  were,  as 
she  said,  "  maintaining  relations  of 
friendship  with  foreign  Powers  through- 
out the  world."  His  right  hon.  Friend, 
on  the  11th  March,  1872,  used  these 
words — 

"  If  we  were  to  TnaintAiTi  our  influence  among 
nations,  perfoim  our  obHgatiiHis,  protect  our 
colonies  ....  then  this  House  and  the  ^ple 
of  this  country  must  be  of  opinion  that  in  the 
presence  of  enormous  military  Monarchies,  an 
Army  something  on  the  scale  of  that  which  was 
proposed  for  this  great  country  of  England  was 
not  disproportionate  or  absurd." — [3  Hanaard, 
cdx.  1832.J 

There  was  the  cloven  foot.  It  would 
appear  from  that  observation  that  the 
ri^t  hon.  Gentleman  wanted  us  to  com- 
pete with  the  large  military  monarchies 
on  tiie  Continent.  That  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous, if  not  a  fatal,  policy.  What  was 
&e  use  of  running  uiis  mad  race  with 
the  Continental  Powers  in  regard  to 
armaments  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  on  the  26th 
of  July,  1861,  recommending  an  arrange- 
ment between  England  and  France  with 
regard  to  their  national  rivalry  said — 
"  What  is  the  use  of  diplomacy,  what  is 
the  use  of  Gbvemments,  what  is  the  use 
of  cordial  understandings,  if  such  things 
can  take  j^laoe?"  These  were  wise  words, 
and  he  wished  the  country  had  attended 
to  them  more  at  the  time.  But  if  his 
rip^ht  hon.  Friend  wanted  to  compete 
with  the  nulitsjy  monarchies  of  the  Con- 
tinent, he  had  far  too  few  men.    He  kept 
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up  force  enough  to  irritate,  not  to  over- 
awe; to  make  us   hated  rather    than 
feared;  to  make  us  suspected,  not  re- 
spected. Of  course,  he  should  be  told  in- 
vasion was  possible,  and  he  admitted  it. 
But  so  was  an  earthquake.  The  Japanese 
Ambassadors  who  had  lately  visited  us, 
remarked  in  a  book  they  published  that 
they  wondered  what  all  the  inhabitants 
of  London  would  do  in  their  houses  in  the 
case  of  an  earthquake.    Perfect  security 
was  absolutely  impossible  in  this  world. 
They  must  be  guided  by  probability  in 
their  movements.    They  were  all  liable 
to  an  attcu)k  every  day  of  their  lives; 
but  they  did  not  on  ths^  accoimt  go  out 
to  walk  with  chain  armour  roimd  their 
bodies.    He,  for  instance,  might  be  as- 
sailed any  day  by  a  combination  of  in- 
furiated licensed  victuallers,  and  in  the 
same  way  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
(Mr.  M.  T.  Bass)  might  be  set  upon 
by  some  rabid  teetotalers,  nevertheless 
neither  of  them  thought  it  liecessary 
to  take  the  precaution  of  going  about 
fuUy  armed.       What  was  the  use  of 
spending    year    affcer    year    all   these 
millions  in   getting  up  this  enormous 
nulitaiy  madbdnery?     By  keeping  up 
an  enormous  Army  we  were  incurring 
certain  evils  to  ward  off  problematicfu 
ones.    But  there  was  a  higher  view  to 
take  than  that  of  expense.    We  robbed 
peace  of  half  its  blessings  by  resorting 
to  those  means  of  defence  firom  remote 
apprehensions  of  war.    Such  a  policy 
stimulated  fresh  and  unhealthy  excite- 
ment, and  unfitted  our  people  for  the 
pursuits  of  peaceful  indusl^.     It  ap- 
peared to  him  absolutely  revolting  that 
in  1873,  when  so  much  was  said  of  re- 
ligion and  civilization,  Europe  should  be 
fined  with  armed  men  who  devoted  all 
their  best  energies  to  manufaoture  ma- 
chines for  the  destruction  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
To  induce  in  such  a  course  was  worse 
than  the  actions  of  wild  beasts.    The  wild 
beasts  allowed  their  angry  passions  to 
rise,  but  those  passions  subsided.    They 
did  not,  like  mankind,  spend  their  whole 
lives  in  preparing  for  slaughtering  one 
another.     This  continued  maintenance 
of  large  armaments  which  were  forced 
up  by  a  mad  rivalry  of  other  nations 
was  the  monster  curse  of  Europe  at  this 
moment.    Was  it  not  a  nobler  course  for 
us  to  set  an  examj^e  of  peace  and  con- 
tentment to  all  the  world  ?    He  asked 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  he  asked  the  Gb- 
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vemment,  was  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
enter  on  this  senseless  controversy  and 
to  continue  it.  We  should  engage  in 
some  more  noble  strife— we  should  aim 
not  to  be  stronger,  but  better  than  other 
countries.  Why  should  the  beautiful 
lines  quoted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  reference  to  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  not  be  ap- 
plied with  equal  truth  to  the  country 
she  governed  r — 

**  Her  armour  is  her  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  her  shield." 

• 

And  it  would  be  so  if  they  only  adopted 
an  honest,  straightforward,  manly  policy. 
Mr.  Cobden  said,  about  10  years  ago — 

"There  is  a  vacant  niche  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame  for  the  Ruler  or  Minister  who  shall  be  the 
first  to  grapple  with  this  monster  evil  of  the 
day.'* 

He  hoped  that  the  Prime  Minister  would 
yet  qualify  himseK  to  fill  that  niche.  He 
thought  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  me  power  of  occupying  that  splendid 
position,  and  he  was  sure  that  ne  had 
the  will  and  the  ability  to  achieve  it. 
To  his  Government  belonged  the  honour 
of  initiating  the  policy  of  international 
arbitration.  Disarmament  followed  arbi- 
tration as  certainly  as  night  followed 
day.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Prime  Minister  would  but  adopt  this 
policy  and  carry  it  out  to  its  completion, 
ne  would  not  only  lighten  the  burdens  of 
his  own  coimtry,  but  he  would  do  some- 
thing towards  fulfilling  that  prayer  which 
we  often  put  up  for  the  giving  to  all 
nations  of  unity,  peace,  and  concord. 

Major  Genebal  Sm  PERCY  HER- 
BERT said,  he  must  remind  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  sneered  at  the  tone  of 
this  debate,  that  if  he  really  desired  to 
attain  the  object  which  he  and  his 
Friends  had  in  view  they  should  have 
taken  a  different  course,  and  brought 
forward  a  Eesolution  calling  on  the  Go- 
vernment to  take  back  their  Estimates 
and  re-consider  them.  They  could  then 
have  approached  the  subject  free  from 
matters  of  detail.  Some  uneasiness  had 
been  expressed  in  consequence  of  certain 
statements  which  fell  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  and  he  should  be  glad  if  they 
were  explained.  Soldiers  of  the  Guards 
seemed  to  fear  that  they  would  be  liable 
to  some  diminution  of  pay  in  conse- 
quence of  their  rations  being  stopped. 
He  bdieved  that  was  an  error,  although 
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they  would  not  gain  so  mucli  as  soldiers 
of  the  Line— the  gain  of  the  one  being 
only  one  hal^nny  per  day,  while  the 
other  gained  three  halfyence.  With 
regard  to  the  pay  of  men  going  on  fur- 
lough, the  amount  they  were  entitled  to 
was  Sd.  a-day  in  advance.  The  practice 
had  been  that  the  officer  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility advanced  them  the  greater 
proportion  of  their  pay,  because  it  was 
impossible  to  subsist  upon  Sd.;  and 
knowing  their  men,  and  wishing  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  them,  they  ran  the 
risk  of  any  loss  that  might  occur  from 
desertions,  and  made  the  advance.  If 
the  men  deserted,  the  pay  was  stopped 
out  of  the  pocket  of  me  captain.  By 
the  arrangement  now  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  the  difference  between  the 
regular  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  the  pay 
on  furlough  was  only  £6,0Q0.  He  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  re-con- 
aider  this  arrangement,  as  it  was  not 
worth  the  discontent  it  would  cause. 
There  were  many  soldiers  who  were 
employed  away  &om  their  regiments — 
orderlies  and  Serjeants  —  who  received 
their  full  pay.  These  men  must  have 
some  allowances,  and  he  hoped  their 
case  would  receive  liberal  consideration. 
He  hoped  discretion  would  be  used  in 
applying  the  rule  as  to  stopping  the  pay 
of  men  in  hospital  for  certain  disorders, 
or  there  would  be  danger  of  diseases 
being  concealed,  leading  to  serious  con- 
sequences. As  to  branding  the  men 
with  the  letter  "D",  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  officers  did  not  want  to  mark 
them  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  them 
in  the  service,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  their  re-enlistment.  Next,  as 
to  the  number  of  recruits.  Information 
on  that;  point  was  incomplete  without 
the  standard,  and  he  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  teU  the  Commit- 
tee what  the  standard  was.  Another 
point  to  which  he  had  to  advert  was,  that 
of  the  examination  of  the  men.  He 
believed  examination  had  been-  done 
away  with  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
men  were  allowed  to  come  into  the 
Army,  many  of  whom — as  he  had  been 
informed  by  Militia  officers — were  unfit 
for  service  in  consequence  of  being  un- 
sound. The  hon.  Member  for  Heri^ord- 
shire  (Mr.  Brand)  wished  to  abolish  the 
Militia,  in  order  to  have  a  larger  Be- 
serve.  Now,  100,000  thoroughly  trained 
men  in  service  were,  of  course,  more 


valuable  than  100,000  Militia  men.  But 
how  were  they  to  be  obtained?  The 
Militia  should  not  be  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  grasping  at  a  Eeserve,  which 
took  time  to  acquire.  He  had  been 
amused  at  one  remark  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Hertfordshire, 
that,  as  far  as  economy  went,  he  would 
vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cambridge  (Mr.  W.  Fowler).  As  a 
matter  of  economy  they  could  all  vote 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Army  Estimates 
by  half-a-miUion  or  by  several  millions. 
T^e  only  reason  for  voting  the  Estimates 
at  all  was  to  maintain  the  defence  of 
the  country.  The  reduction  of  8,600 
men  this  year,  if  followed  up  by  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridge  would  render  a  Beserve  im- 
possible; for  how  with  successive  re- 
ductions could  a  considerable  nimiber 
of  men  pass  through  the  ranks,  and 
form  the  Beserve?  They  should  re- 
member, also,  what  service  this  Army 
was  called  on  to  perform.  They  had, 
first  of  all,  to  Aimish  a  supply  of  troops 
to  India  ;  there  were  always  several 
battalions  on  the  way  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  two  countries,  and 
they  might  at  any  moment  be  called 
upon  to  send  20  battalions  to  India. 
How  were  those  20  battalions  to  be  got  ? 
How  was  the  reduction  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  to  be  carried 
out?  Were  the  garrisons  to  be  with- 
drawn ?  We  had  suready  withdrawn  our 
troops  from  the  colonies,  excepting  from 
those  parts  necessary  for  maintaining 
our  naval  supremacy.  Did  he  want  the 
garrisons  to  be  wi^drawn  from  Malta 
and  Gibraltar  ?  That  might  give  him 
his  10,000  men.  Or  did  he  want  the 
garrisons  to  be  withdrawn  from  Halifax 
and  Bermuda,  which  might  give  him 
3,000  or4,000  men;  or  from  Hong-Kong, 
the  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape  ?  If  we 
withdrew  the  troops  from  Bermuda  and 
HalifjELx,  what  men  had  we  to  defend  our 
great  colony  of  Canada  ?  A  great  deal 
was  to  be  said  in  favour  of  withdrawing 
our  troops  from  an  extended  line,  and 
the  Canadian  line  was  a  very  indefensible 
line  ;  but  from  Bermuda  and  Halifax 
we  could  carry  on  war,  and  bind  over 
the  Americans  to  keep  the  peace  to  us 
and  our  possessions.  The  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson),  who  seemed  to 
think  the  defence  of  the  countiy  of  no 
consequence,  had  paraded  the  large 
number  of  men  under  arms  as  calculated 
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to  lead  to  war ;  but  what  means  did  they 
afiEbrd  us  of  aggressive  war^  and  what 
possibility  or  probability  was  there  of 
the  Militia  and  Volunteers  being  sent 
abroad  ?  An  invasion  was  not  very 
probable,  though  it  was  more  probable 
than  an  eaathquake,  and  was  a  contin- 
gency against  which  we  were  bound  to 
provide ;  and  he  would  ask  whether  the 
V  olimteers  and  Militia  could  be  expected 
to  make  a  stand  alone  against  a  large 
body  of  Eegular  troops  ?  Had  the  hon. 
Baronet  been  asleep  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  ?  Had  he  not  heard  of 
the  painful,  sad,  and  distressing  position 
of  France  when  left  to  the  resources  of 
Volunteers  and  Militia — and  were  we 
to  be  in  the  same  position  ?  Were  we 
not  to  have  a  small  leaven  of  Begular 
Forces  in  the  coimtry  ?  Considering  the 
number  of  foreign  stations  to  be  held, 
surely  the  force  was  not  excessive ;  he 
hoped,  therefore,  the  Committee  would 
not  countenance  any  proposal  to  reduce 

it.  

Mb.  CAEDWELL  :  I  do  not  see  in 
his  place  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Carlisle  (Sir  WilMd  Lawson),  who 
made  so  interesting  and  agreeable  a 
speech,  or  I  should  remind  him  that  the 
conversation,  near  the  dose  of  which  he 
found  great  fault  with  the  largeness  of 
the  Army,  began]  in  the  same  good-tem- 
pered and  kindly  manner,  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  and  predecessor  criticizing 
the  smaUness  of  this  year's  Estimates. 
I  hope,  therefore,  he  will  see  that  that 
hatenil  object  in  his  eyes,  the  Minister 
for  War,  has  adversaries  to  contend  with 
both  on  the  right  and  the  lefb,  and 
that  it  is  not  altogether  his  fault  if  he  is 
not  able  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to 
everybody.  My  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson)  said  he  was  open  to  a  bribe.  K 
I  would  reveal  to  him  a  secret  of  the 
Government,  and  inform  him  that  some 
foreign  State  was  deeply  meditating 
some  extremely  dangerous  project,  and 
that  we  therefore  required  an  unusually 
excessive  force,  he  promised  me  his  vote 
against  the  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr. 
W.  Fowler).  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  must 
be  content  to  forego  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  my  hon.  Friend's  vote.  I 
can  give  him  no  such  information.  I 
venture  only  to  recommend  these  Esti- 
mates on  the  ground  that  they  are  just 
and  moderate ;  that  they  are  not  in  any 
sense  excessive,  when  you  consider  the 
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greatness  of  this  country  and  the  duties 
which  it  has  to  discharge ;  and  that  our 
desire  is  not  only  to  live  peaceably  our- 
selves with  everybody  aroimd  us,  but  to 
maintain  preparations  so  commensurate 
with  our  duties  and  position  that  others, 
respecting  us,  will  be  equally  desirous 
of  living  peaceably  with  us.  It  is  in 
that  and  in  no  other  spirit  that  these 
Estimates  have  been  framed.  And,  now, 
Sir,  littie  remains  for  me  but  to  answer 
the  many  questions  put  to  me  as  briefly 
as  I  can,  and  then  to  turn  to  the  Motion 
of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge. And,  first,  I  will  notice  the 
friendly  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Droitwich  opposite  (Sir  John 
Pakington).  He  charged  me  in  the  most 
good-humoured  manner  possible  with 
having  brought  in  Estimates  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  fulfilling  pledges  which 
some  hon.  Members  of  the  Gx)vemment 
had  given  with  regard  to  economy — with 
turning  off  men  one  year  from  motives  of 
popul^ty,  and  then  immediately  taking 
on  the  same  men  again.  Now,  there 
is  this  much  foundation  certainly  for  the 
charge,  that  we  did  begin  with  consider- 
ably reduced  Estimates  founded  upon 
these  considerations — ^that  we  thought 
it  right  to  withdraw  our  forces  from  the 
colonies  and  concentrate  them  at  home 
— a  policy  on  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tieman  who  has  just  sat  down  agrees 
with  us,  and  differs  from  his  right  hon. 
Friend  who  sits  beside  him.  Another 
was,  that  we  immediately  set  to  work  to 
get  up  our  Beserves ;  and,  although  we 
reduced  the  total  number  of  forces  for 
which  the  taxpayer  paid,  we  had  in  this 
country  when  the  German  War  broke 
out  a  far  more  considerable  force,  as  I 
showed  at  the  time,  then  we  should  have 
had  had  we  rested  upon  the  more  costiy 
proportions  of  1868-9.  But,  then,  my 
right  hon.  Friend  says,  we  took  back  the 
same  men.  [Major  General  Sir  Peecy 
Herbert  :  xbu  then  took  boys.]  I  beg 
to  say  there  is  no  ground  for  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tieman,  and  we  were  in  a  position  to  dis- 
ohara^  the  duties  we  had  undertaken. 
Well,  we  certainly  did  increase  our  force 
— ^we  were  not  unconscious  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time ;  but  we  did  not  take 
back  the  men  we  had  parted  with.  We 
did  not  takejback  the  two  West  Indian 
regiments.  We  did  not  take  back  the 
Canadian  Bifles,  whom  we  had  assisted 
to  maintain  at  the  expense  of  this  coua- 
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try  for  the  defence  of  Canada.  Nor  did 
we  take  back  the  Cape  Mounted  Bifles, 
an  excellent  force,  but  not  as  competent 
as  the  Cape  Mounted  Police  to  dis- 
charge frontier  duty.  The  truth  is, 
what  we  did  was  to  have  a  much  larger 
number  of  batteries  of  Artillery,  of  com- 
panies of  Engineers,  of  regiments  of 
Cavalry,  and  of  battalions  of  Infantry 
at  home.  They  were  attenuated  regi- 
ments, because,  having  Besetres  at 
home,  it  would  have  been  an  unwise 
policy  not  to  have  them  attenuated. 
Then  my  right  hon.  Friend  says  he  hopes 
we  shall  pursue  a  steadier  line  in  fiiture. 
I  venture  to  assure  him  that  so  long  as 
I  have  the  honour  to  conduct  the  office 
in  which  I  at  present  serve,  I  shall  be 
guided  by  the  same  principles  by  which 
we  have  been  guided  hitherto — namely, 
of  maldne  our  arrangements  efficient  as 
regards  the  service  and  the  defence  of 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
economical  as  we  can  with  regard  to  the 
taxpayer.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
also  aisked  me  some  questions,  and  I,will 
speak  first  with  regard  to  what  has  been 
said  ,in  reference  to  the  new  system  of 
stoppages.  I  entirely  agree  that  nothing 
coma  be  more  unfortunate  than  that 
there  should  be  the  slightest  misunder- 
standing on  the  subject.  Nothing  could 
be  more  mischievous  than  to  hold  out 
by  any  careless  e^roression,  expectations 
which  could  not  afterwards  be  realized. 
But  I  do  think  that  the  other  even- 
ing I  excluded  the  matter  from  all  pos- 
sibility of  misapprehension,  since  I  not 
only  stated  what  the  stoppage  was  to 
which  I  referred,  but  I  idso  stated  the 
precise  amount — 4id.  ;  and  I  used  a 
phrase  which  had  reference  expressly 
to  that  4id, — namely,  that  the  soldier 
was  to  receive  a  clear  shilling.  I  did 
not  mean  a  clear  shillinfl:  out  of  every- 
thine  he  might  be  calle!  upon  to  eX 
pend,  whatever  it  might  be.  I  was 
speaking  of  the  4id.,  and  of  that  only, 
and  I  said  that  the  Lifantry,  instead  of 
receiving  lOid.,  would  now  receive  a 
dear  shilling.  I  perceive  there  was  an 
expectation  in  the  minds  of  some  per- 
sons that  the  grocery  stoppage  would 
be  excluded  also.  Well,  that  is  not  a 
stoppage  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Btop- 
page  for  bread  and  meat  rations.  The 
bread  and  meat  stoppage  is  universal 
through  the  Army,  and  is  compulsory. 
The  grocery  stoppage  is  merely  a  matter 
of  account  wiuun  the  regiment,  with 


this  exception — ^that  at  certain  places 
the  mess  find  it  cheaper  to  obtain  their 
groceries  from  the  Control  department, 
and  in  those  special  cases  it  is  a 
matter  of  account  with  the  War  Office. 
Where  that  arrangement  prevails  there 
is  the  stowage  to  which  I  refer  of 
l^d,  a  day  K>r  that  special  convenience. 
What  I  meant  and  said  was  that  the 
soldier  was  to  have  a  shilling  a-day 
clear,  that  is,  of  the  bread  and  meat 
ration  of  4id.  Again,  I  find  that  some 
persons  apprehend  that  in  some  par- 
ticular cases  an  actual  loss  will  accrue 
to  the  soldier  from  the  new  arrange- 
ment. That  I  negative.  I  can  assure 
them  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  in- 
tention of  inflicting  any  loss  whatever 
upon  anyone  by  reason  of  the  change 
in  question.  My  right  hon.  Friend  asked 
me  what  we  were  doing  with  regard  to 
promotion  and  retirement.  Well,  with 
regard  to  retirement  I  have  always  said 
that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  prudent 
or  proper  to  introduce  any  new  plan  of 
retirement  for  the  Line  generally  until 
the  arrangements  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  system  had  worked  for  a  few 
years,  or  while  the  stimulus  derived 
from  the  sale  of  commissions  was  going 
on,  because  to  do  so  would  give  rise  to 
vested  interests  and  future  claims  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  in- 
terest. But  this  I  will  say  with  regard 
to  promotion  and  retirement,  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  solving  a  very  difficult 
question  as  respects  the  Boyal  Artillery 
and  Boyal  Engineers,  which,  as  my 
right  hon.  Friend  said  the  other  evening 
he  had  bequeathed  to  me  as  a  question 
of  great  importance  and  difficulty.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Durham 
(Captain  Beaumont)  complains  of  the 
stagnation  of  promotion  in  these  corps. 
I  have  before  me  a  list  of  the  times  at 
which  the  junior  officers  were  promoted. 
What  we  aimed  at  was  that  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel should  be  promoted  after 
25  years.  The  junior  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Boyal  Artillery  was  actually  pro- 
moted after  24  vears,  the  junior  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  Boyal  Engineers 
after  25  years  and  four  months;  the 
junior  major  of  the  Boyal  Artillery  and 
the  junior  major  of  the  Engineers  each 
after  17J  years,  while  what  we  aimed  at 
was  18  years.  The  junior  captain  of 
Boyal  Artillery  was  eight  months  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time— so  far  what  my  hon. 
Friend  said  was  true,  that  officer's  pro- 
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motion  beinff  after  12  years  and  eight 
months ;  whue  that  of  the  junior  captain 
of  the  Eoyal  Engineers  was  after  13 
years  and  two  months.  So  that  we  have 
kept  very  closely  to  that  which  we  have 
set  before  ns.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
mode  in  which  selection  has  been  carried 
on.  Promotion  has  been  by  seniority 
tempered  by  selection.  There  has  been 
an  infusion  of  selection,  but  it  has  been 
principally  by  senioriiy,  and  those  who 
remember  what  occurred  in  the  debates 
wiU  bear  me  out  entirely  when  I  say 
that  the  expectation  held  out  has  only 
been  fdlfilled  by  that  result.  I  believe 
it  has  given  general  satisfaction  in  the 
Army,  and  that  there  is  confidence  in 
the  Army  in  the  mode  of  promotion 
which  the  new  system  has  brought  into 
operation,  and  I  am  sure  that  by  it 
many  old  and  deserving  officers  who 
have  been  frequently  purchased  over 
have  derived  Ihe  benefit,  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  derived,  of 
receiving  their  legitimate  promotion. 
I  am  a^ed  whether  the  check  to  re- 
cruiting which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
last  year  is  due  to  short  service.  Now  I 
hold  in  my  hand  the  Beport  of  the  In- 
spector General  of  Becruiting,  which 
deals  with  that  subject  on  both  sides, 
but  he  ends  by  quoting  statistics  which 
show  that  the  number  of  recruits  during 
the  last  two  years  has  not  been  inju- 
riously affected  by  enlistment  for  short 
service.  With  regard  to  service  in  India, 
it  may  be  easily  reconciled  with  short 
service.  The  arrangements  made  with 
the  Indian  Government  contemplated 
that  a  man  might  be  sent  to  India,  pro- 
vided that  he  has  two  full  years  to  serve 
when  he  gets  there.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment fewer  wives  and  children  would  be 
sent  out;  fewer  invalids  would  come 
home;  and  a  variety  of  considerations 
of  this  kind  convinced  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment that  the  arrangement  was  one  to 
which  they  need  not  object,  especially 
as,  by  the  plan  of  double  battalions,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  system  into  the  pro- 
vision of  reliefis  for  India,  we  expected  to 
be  able  to  comply  with  the  declared  wish 
of  this  House,  m  that  recruits  should  not 
be  sent  to  India  until  after  they  had  been 
seasoned  and  prepared  for  service  there. 
In  this  way  we  hope  to  reconcile  the 
system  of  short  service  with  a  proper 
system  of  relief  for  India.  Then  I  was 
asked  whether  we  had  gone  far  enough 
in  the    arrangements   with   regard  to 
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linked  battalions — arrangements  fully 
explained  in  the  Beport  circulated  yes- 
terday morning.  A^s  I  stated  last  year 
the  closer  the  ties  between  those  bat- 
talions can  be  drawn,  the  more  I  shall 
be  gratified.  But  everybody  knows — 
and  I  am  sure  the  military  men  here 
present  will  feel  it  strongly  in  dealing 
with  anything  so  sacred  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Army  as  the  existence  of  the  regi- 
ment, it  was  our  bounden  duty  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  greatest  caution.  This 
question  was  very  carefully  considered 
by  the  highest  military  authorities.  It 
was  with  the  entire  sanction  of  his 
Boyal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief,  and  of  other 
eminent  military  men  who  took  counsel 
with  him  upon  the  subject,  that  the 
arrangements  contained  m  the  Beport 
which  is  on  the  Table  were  adopted. 
From  the  time  when  the  new  sub-lieu- 
tenants who  have  been  appointed  under 
the  new  system  became  the  officers  of 
the  brigade,  I  think  the  union  will  be 
complete.  But  no  doubt  during  the  in- 
terval, as  in  aU  transitions,  we  must  be 
content  with  an  imperfect  adaptation  to 
the  object.  We  have  adopted  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  best  and  most  practical 
means ;  and  if  the  officers  do  not  find 
the  exact  arrangements  now  made  are 
the  best  for  their  convenience,  but  that 
the  connection  may  advantageously  be 
made  a  closer  onC)  we  shall  be  ready 
to  meet  their  views.  Then  I  was  asked 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cheltenham 
(Mr.  H.  B.  Samuelson)  whether  we 
meant  to  include  in  the  same  system  the 
two  Militia  regiments  in  the  same  brigade. 
Where  both  regiments  belong  to  the 
same  county,  I  shall  be  disposed  to  take 
the  same  course  as  in  the  Begular  Army 
— ^that  is  to  say,  to  appoint  the  jimior 
officers  not  to  the  individual  regiment, 
but  to  the  brigade.  In  the  case  of  regi- 
ments already  existing  there  might  oe 
a  difficulty,  and  I  think  we  should 
not  proceed  differently  from  what  we 
propose  in  the  Army,  unless  we  carry 
along  with  us  the  feelings  of  officers  in 
the  regiment.  The  next  question  put  to 
me  was,  whether  the  reduction  in  the 
Militia  Vote  was  to  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  an  intention  to  diminish  the 
numbers  of  the  Militia,  or  whether  it 
was  due  entirely  to  the  transfer  of  con- 
siderable sums  firom  one  Yote  to  another. 
The  main  cause  of  the  reduction  is  the 
latter.     We   thought   that   when   the 
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Militia  were  to  be  brigaded  with  the 
Line,  since  the  Transport  service  was  to 
be  performed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Surveyor  General,  for  the  Militia  as 
well  as  for  the  line,  there  ought  to  be  no 
separation  between  them,  and  that  they 
ought  to  appear  under  the  same  heads. 
The  only  reduction,  if  it  can  be  called  a 
reduction,  is  this — we  are  engaged  in 
making  a  great  increase  in  the  Militia 
and  have  not  completed  the  whole  of  it. 
I  therefore  took  the  number  ffiven  me 
by  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Auxiliary 
Forces  as  the  largest  to  which  he  could 
expect  to  attain  during  the  present  year, 
and  estimated  the  amount  accordingly. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  vo- 
lunteers. Allowances  m  lieu  of  forage 
and  of  lodging  are  transferred  to  Yote 
10  ;  and  I  expressed  my  belief  the  other 
evening,  when  I  introduced  the  Esti- 
mates that,  far  from  bringing  about  a 
permanent  reduction,  the  Httle  increased 
stringency  in  the  regulations  affecting 
the  Volunteers  would  ultimately  tend 
rather  to  increase  than  diminish  ihe  Yo- 
lunteer  Force.  My  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Essex  (Lord  Eustace  Cecil) 
invited  me  to  explain  how  it  was  that 
our  numbers  are  still  4,000  above  the 
number  of  the  coming  year,  if  we  re- 
quire 20,000  recruits  to  keep  up  our  num- 
bers, and  only  got  17,000  during  the 
past  year.  The  exidanation  is  easy.  I 
was  speaking  witn  reference  to  the 
number  we  shall  require  hereafter, 
when  short  service  is  in  full  operation, 
and  we  require  the  normal  nimiber.  At 
present,  as  the  Beport  shows,  17,000 
leave  us  only  1,400  below  the  casualties 
of  the  year,  and  as  we  are  effecting  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  establish- 
ment of  1873-4  as  compared  with  that 
of  1872-3,  we  are  stiU  some  4,000  men 
iu  excess  of  the  reduced  Estimate.  I 
have  been  invited  to  state  my  views 
with  regard  to  the  supply  of  horses, 
and  I  do  so  in  a  single  sentence. 
If  you  want  horses,  pay  for  them.  A 
Committee  has  been  appointed  on  this 
subject  in  the  other  House.  I  hope 
their  inquiry  will  be  interesting  and 
satisfactorv,  and  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  if  they  can  point  out  a  cheaper 
way  of  obtaimng  horses  than  that  I 
have  mentioned.  But,  as  I  am  asked 
for  my  opinion,  I  give  it  for  what  it  is 
worth — the  oheap^  mode  of  getting 
horses  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  wim 
them  when  you  do  not  want  them ;  and 


when  you  do  want  them,  to  go  into  the 
market  and  buy  them  as  cheaply  as  you 
can.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Wenlock  (Mr.  A.  Brown)  urged  me  not 
to  waste  money  upon  the  military  de- 
fence of  the  colonies.  But  my  hon. 
Friend  was  preaching  to  the  converted. 
The  essence  of  the  retrenchment  we 
have  been  able  to  make  is,  that  we  have 
resorted  to  the  policy  of  concentration, 
and  have  given  up  the  mischievous  and 
losing  system  of  dfispersion  of  force,  not 
because  we  have  given  up  any  duty  we 
owe  to  the  colonies,  or  are  less  carefiil  to 
discharge  our  duty  to  our  colonies,  but 
because  we  desire  to  have,  at  the  least 
cost  to  the  country,  the  greatest  amount 
of  power  with  which  to  discharge  all 
our  duties,  whatever  they  may  be.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Holms)  made,  as  he  always  does,  an 
able  speech,  but  it  contained  some 
curious  calculations.  First,  he  pointed 
out  the  way  in  which  expenditure  had 
increased,  and  showed  that  the  present 
Estimates  were  the  most  costly  ever  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament,  and  he  supported 
that  view  by  taking  the  ^oss  amount 
and  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  men,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  cost  per  man  is 
greater  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  I 
ttiought  this  a  very  odd  criticism  from 
an  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  recommend- 
ing us  to  take  10,000  men  out  of  the 
Anny,  and  put  them  into  the  Eeserve, 
because  with  10,000  fewer  men  the  re- 
sult would  be  to  leave  each  remaining 
man  still  more  costly  than  before.  The 
system,  of  which  my  hon.  Friend  is  so 
zealous  an  advocate,  of  maintaining 
numerous  cadres  to  be  filled  from  Ee- 
serves,  is,  upon  this  sing^ar  mode  of 
calculation,  not  the  most  economical, 
but  the  most  expensive  of  systems. 
Again,  if  you  were  aU  called  upon  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  in  any  one 
year  upon  naval  arsenals,  upon  arms 
for  the  Navy,  or  for  any  other  object 
not  directly  connected  with  the  Army, 
and  in  the  same  year  resolved  to  eco- 
nomize upon  the  Army  and  to  maintain 
a  small  number  of  men,  the  result  of 
this  ing^ious  mode  of  calculation  must 
be  to  make  the  cost  per  man  seem  very 
great,  and  you  might  easily  prove  that 
the  administration  of  the  Army  for  that 
year  was  the  most  extravagant  ever 
seen.  The  next  matter  is  the  allega- 
tion that  desertions  have  for  the  two 
last  years  been   going  on  at  a   rate 
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quite  cdsproportioiiate  to  former  years. 
There  is  no  doubt  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  desertion  during  the  last 
two  years — more  than  during  the  same 
period  previously.  And  why  ?  Because 
^ou  raised  30,000  men  in  eight  months 
in  1870-1,  and  generally  afber  you  have 
raised  an  unusual  number  of  recruits  at 
an  interval  of  one  or  two  years,  you  have 
an  unusual  number  of  desertions ;  and  if 
you  go  back  to  the  last  analogous  period 
— that  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the 
China  War  in  1861-2,  when  recruiting 
was  also  taking  place  on  a  large  scale — 
you  will  find  ihai  they  also  were  years 
of  great  desertion.  But  my  hon.  Friend's 
mode  of  calculation  is  entirely  fallacious, 
as  I  showed  at  more  length  in  the  state- 
ment which  I  made  the  other  evening. 
I  have  now  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  to  recollect  and  reply  to  the 
principal  questions  put  to  me  in  thecoune 
of  this  debate.  [Maj  or-General  Sir  Pebcy 
Hekbebt  :  Furlough.]  I  gave  the  only 
answer  the  other  evemng  wnich  it  was  in 
my  power  to  give  on  this  subject.  It  is 
certainly  our  mtention  to  make  everyone 
a  gainer  by  the  changes  proposed,  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  practice  of  accounting  for 
the  rations  altogether.  I  promised  to 
consider  the  subject,  but  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Oentileman  will  not  expect 
me  to  pledge  myself  to-night. 

Colonel  BAETTELOT  :  The  length 
of  service  in  the  colonies. 

Mr.  0AIU)WELL  :  I  am  authorised 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  state  that 
in  his  opinion  it  is  not  desirable,  for 
military  reasons,  to  limit  the  period  of 
service  in  distant  colonies  to  so  short  a 
period  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
recommended  for  India.  There  is  no 
reason  to  limit  the  period  of  service  to 
that  in  India,  but  it  is  thought  that 
about  10  years  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the 
limit. 

Majob  AEBUTHNOT  :  The  pledges 

fiven  in  regard  to  the  Artillery  officers 
ave  not  been  carried  out. 
Mb.  card  WELL:  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  must  not  expect  me 
to  take  him  on  his  own  terms,  and  I 
cannot  admit  that  I  have  departed  from 
any  pledges  I  have  given.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  do  my  best  for  the  Artillery 
and  Engineer  officers,  and  I  referred  to 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  the 
question  of  the  organization  of  the  Ar- 
tillery. His  Report  has  been  laid  on 
the  Table.    One  of  the  proposals  alters 

Mr*  Cardwell 


the  organization  so  as  to  make  the  num- 
ber of  batteries  in  a  brigade  equal,  and 
the  Adjutant  General  reports  upon  that 
subject ;  but  pending  the  inquiries  which 
we  understand  are  being  made  in  India 
about  the  Artillery  serving  there,  we 
have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  make 
changes  at  present  in  the  general  organ- 
ization of  the  re^ment. 

Majob  AEBUTHNOT  asked,  whe- 
ther majors  in  the  Artillery  were  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  Line  ? 

Mb.  CARDWELL  :  That  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man may  discuss  with  the  Gt)vemment 
of  India. 

Majob  AEBUTHNOT:  But  in  Eng- 
land? 

Mb.  CAEDWELL  :  A  major  in  Eng- 
land  receives  14«.  6d.  pay  and  1«.  6d.  in 
respect  of  command  pay,  and  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman's  grievance  is 
that  it  is  not  all  paid  in  one  lump.  That 
I  pass  by  for  the  moment.  I  tiow  come 
to  the  Amendment  before  the  House. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr. 
W.  Fowler)  says  that  the  Estimates 
are  too  large,  and  that  we  had  better 
reduce  them  by  10,000  men.  He  says 
his  great  object  is  to  put  an  end  to 
panics,  and  that  there  have  been  panics 
ever  since  1802.  I  wish  as  much  as  he 
does  to  put  an  end  to  panics.  He  speaks 
of  the  number  of  men  in  the  Army  of 
this  country  in  1802.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  heard  the  example  of 
1802  referred  to  as  one  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  foUow.  He  says  we  ought  not 
to  emulate  Germany  in  the  number  of 
our  forces.  Most  assuredly  if  we  have 
made  such  an  attempt,  it  is  a  very  lame 
one,  for  we  are  asking  for  but  125,000 
men.  He  says  we  ought  to  be  conscious 
of  our  strength  and  power ;  but  if  we  are 
to  be  conscious  of  our  strength,  it  is 
necessary  that  strength  shoiud  exist. 
But  is  it  too  much  for  this  great  countiy, 
and  under  present  circumstances,  for  the 
Gbvemment  to  ask  for  125,000  men  of 
aU  ranks  and  arms  of  the  service  ?  The 
hon.  Member  says — ^Let  us  adhere  to 
the  numbers  we  considered  sufficient  in 
1870-1  He  reminds  us  that  we  pro- 
posed those  Estimates,  and  said  that 
those  were  ample  numbers.  Let  me 
teU  him  how  we  propose  to  meet  that 
argument.  He  takes  no  objection  to  the 
increase  of  Artillery  over  1870,  and  I  do 
not  believe  he  would  wish  to  diminish 
our  present  strength  of  Artilleiy.    I  do 
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not  think  lie  would  desire  to  reduce  the 
Cayalry,  or  the  small  number  of  our 
Engineers,  or  the  rery  moderate  addi- 
tions we  have  made,  to  the  departments 
of  Control  and  the  Army  Hospital  Corps. 
I  now  come  to  the  Infantry,  and  I  tell 
my  hon.  Friend  I  am  prepared  to  stand 
by  the  numbers  of  1870-71  —  not  the 
numbers  in  the  aggregate,  because  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  Cavalry, 
the  Artillery,  and  in  the  others  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken,  but  to  the  number 
of  the  Infant]^.  In  1870-71  the  British 
establishment  of  Infantry  was  67,192, 
and  there  are  in  1873-4  69,605  men. 
That  is  a  small  increase.  But  then  I 
have  to  set  off  the  West  India  diminu- 
tion, the  reduction  in  the  colonial  forces, 
and  the  Madras  Force,  which  is  in  our 
Estimates  and  voted  by  us.  With  these 
reductions  the  comparison  is  slightly  in 
favour  of  the  present  year,  the  number 
being  in  1870-71  72,725,  and  in  1873-4 
72,074.  I  hope  I  have  now  satisfied  my 
hon.  Friend  that  we  stand  on  the  groimd 
of  1870-71,  with  only  those  exceptions 
which  experience  and  necessity  require 
us  to  adopt,  which  the  House  and  the 
country  went  with  us  in  adopting  and 
maintaining,  and  which  I  venture  to  say 
the  House  would  desire  us  still  to  main- 
tain. 

Colonel  STUART  KNOX  said,  that 
he  ventured  to  rise  at  the  same  time 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  he 
supposed  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
wished  to  shorten  the  discussion.'  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
(Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson),  who  made  a  most 
agreeable  speech,  objected  to  the  only 
part  of  the  plan  which  he  (Colonel 
Stuart  Ejiox)  could  support — that  of 
preparation;  but  he  must  say  he  did 
not  think  that  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  showed  much  consistency. 
He  thought  the  hon.  Member  who  once 
belonged  to  the  7th  Hussars  (Mr.  A. 
Herbert)  had  made  a  speech  which 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  the 
mess-room  of  his  regiment.  He  wished 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  position  and  status  of  sub- 
lieutenants in  the  Army.  There  was  a 
feeling  among  them  that  they  were  not 
properly  treated.  They  had  been  told 
that  if  they  went  to  Sandhurst  and  re- 
mained with  their  regiments  a  year 
they  would  be  appointed  lieutenants. 
That  promise  had  not  been  carried  out. 
These  gentlemen  had  also  been  compelled 
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to  pay  80«.  for  a  stamp,  but  they  did 
not  hear  on  what  the  stamp  was  to  be 
placed.  He  wished  to  know  also  whe- 
ther they  were  qualified  to  sit  on  courts- 
martial  r  If  these  gentlemen  were  to  sit 
on  courts-martial,  and  were  not  com- 
missioned officers,  the  prisoners  brought 
before  them  could  not  be  imprisoned  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  land.  He 
wished  to  ask  whether  sub-lieutenants 
were  commissioned  officers,  and  whether 
they  could  legally  sit  on  courts-martial  ? 

Mb.  CAEDWELL  :  I  beHeye  there 
is  no  le^al  disqualification  which  pre- 
vents sm>-lieutenants  from  sitting  on 
courts-martial,  "but  I  fancy  that  practi- 
cally there  is  always  a  great  desire  to 
select  officers  of  some  age  and  experience 
for  that  important  duly.  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  of  statmg,  as  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  has  alluded  to 
the  stamp,  that  at  the  present  time  every 
officer  of  the  Army  is  required  to  pay 
for  a  stamp  upon  every  new  commission 
he  receives ;  but  it  is  now  intended  to 
give  a  gentleman,  when  he  becomes  per- 
manenuy  an  officer,  a  commission  which 
he  may  always  retain,  and  to  exempt 
him  from  the  necessity  of  paying  for 
fresh  stamps. 

Colonel  STUART  KNOX  said,  an 
ensign  up  to  this  time  was  placed  during 
the  first  six  months,  on  every  court-mar- 
tial in  his  regiment,  and  afterwards  took 
his  turn  of  duty ;  and  asked  whether  he 
understood  rightly  that  he  was  not  now 
supposed  to  be  qualified  even  to  learn  his 
duty  till  after  a  loug  time  had  elapsed  ? 

SiE  HENEY  STOEKS  :  A  sub-Heu- 
tenant  is  a  commissioned  officer.  He 
joins  his  regiment,  and  is  treated  just 
as  an  officer  always  is  treated  when  he 
joins  his  regiment  for  the  first  time. 
He  is  sent  to  drill,  and  goes  as  a  super- 
numerary on  courts-martial ;  and  when 
he  is  considered  by  his  commanding 
officer  to  be  fit  to  sit  as  a  member,  he 
does  so.  At  the  end  of  12  months,  if 
he  is  reported  on  in  favourable  terms, 
he  goes  for  a  year  to  Sandhurst.  On 
his  return  to  his  regiment  he  gets  the 
commission  of  lieutenant,  and  tiie  date 
of  the  commission  depends  upon  how  he 
has  conducted  himself  during  his  first 
year,  and  during  his  second  year  at 
Sandhurst. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  43  ; 
Noes  158  :  Majority  115. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 
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(2.)  £5,072,500,  Pay,  Allowances, 
&c.,  of  Laud  Forces. 

Colonel  BAETTELOT  said,  he  wished 
to  call  attention  to  the  item  as  to  the 
sale  of  horses.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
purchase  of  horses  was  put  down  last 
year  at  £38,000,  while  this  year  the 
sum  had  increased  to  £45,000 ;  but  the 
sale  of  horses  last  year  had  produced 
£33,160;  and  this  year  only  £23,360. 
He  could  not  understand  these  figures, 
seeing  that  horses  had  increased  in  value 
from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Mb.  MACEIE  said,  it  was  desirable 
that  a  gymnastic  instructor  should  bo 
sent  round  to  various  schools  to  teach 
£rymnastic  exercise,  in  order  to  prepare 
young  men  for  the  Army.  ^    ^ 

Sib  HENEY  STOEKS  stated,  in  re- 
ply to  Colonel  Barttelot,  that,  after  the 
Autumn  Manoduvres,  all  tiie  horses 
which  had  been  specially  purchased,  ex- 
cept a  few  which  were  selected  to  £11  up 
casualties  in  the  Army  Service  Corps, 
were  sold  by  auction  and  brought  an 
average  price  of  £25  8«.  Ad.  each. 

Majob-Genebal  Sib  PEECY  HEE- 
BEET  called  attention  to  the  drivers 
and  gunners  of  Artillery.  He  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  reconsider 
his  determination  with  regard  to  them, 
and  not  get  get  rid  of  good  men  who 
were  trained  soldiers. 

Colonel  STUAET  KNOX  asked  on 
what  principle  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
colonels  of  depot  centres  had  been  set- 
tled ?  Many  of  them  had  held  higher 
positions  and  pay  than  they  would  get 
under  the  present  arrangements. 

Mb.  CAEDWELL'S  reply  was  not 
heard. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(3.)  £46,800,  Divine  Service. 

(4.)  £27,000,  Administration  of  Mili- 
tary  Law. 

(5.)  £247,400,  Medical  Establish- 
ments and  Services. 

(6.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

'*That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £816,400,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  de£ay  the  Charge 
for  Militia  Pay  and  Allowances,  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  from  the  1st  day  of  April 
1873  to  the  3l8t  day  of  March  1874,  mclusive." 

Colonel  WILSON-PATTEN  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  take 
into  consideration  the  altered  position  of 
the  Militia  Burgeons,  and  also  the  Militia 


Staff  sergeants,  who  would  be  afiected 
by  the  recent  changes  that  had  taken 
place.  He  also  called  attention  to  the 
position  of  the  quartermasters. 

Slit  JOHN  PAKINGTON  caUed  at- 
tention to  the  complaint  of  the  officers 
commanding  Militia  regiments  with  re- 
spect to  their  transference  to  the  Line. 

Mr.  CAEDWELL  said,  that  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  Staff  sergeants  and 
quartermasters  must  grow  with  the  new 
system ;  that  the  transfer  of  officers  from 
the  Militia  to  the  Line  must  depend  upon 
the  number  of  vacancies,  but  it  was  esti- 
mated thatfr(Hn  120  to  130  commissions 
would  be  given  this  year ;  and  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  commit  himseK  to 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  subaltern 
officers  in  Militia  regiments,  being  under 
the  impression  that  the  Qovemment 
were  now  acting  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and 
making  a  transition  with  as  much  fair- 
ness as  possible.  The  appointment  to 
commissions  in  the  Line  from  the  Militia 
would  be  with  the  commanding  officer, 
but  subject  to  confirmation  by  me  gene- 
ral officer  of  the  district. 

Sib  DAVID  WEDDEEBUEN  moved 
to  reduce  the  Vote  by  £30,000,  being 
the  additional  charge  for  men  who  may 
engage  to  serve  in  the  Militia  Beserve 
Force.  This  money  was  paid  as  a  sort 
of  extra  bountv  for  about  30,000  men, 
who  undertook  no  special  service  and 
received  no  extra  training.  Their  pre- 
sent position  was,  that  in  cfise  of  special 
emergency,  such  as  iuvasion,  they  were 
liable  for  service  at  home  or  abroad  ia 
connection  with  the  Eegular  Army ;  but 
in  the  meanwhile  no  additional  strength 
was  acquired  to  the  Army  by  the  payment 
of  this  £30,000.  He  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  so  long  as  they  maintained  the 
Militia  as  a  sort  of  competitor  for  re- 
cruits with  the  Army,  they  would  fail  to 
have  an  amalgamation  of  the  various 
dements  of  their  complicated  system  of 
defence,  and  that  the  Militia  Keserve, 
as  now  constituted,  tended  to  keep  up 
that  rivalry  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  service.  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  Secreta^  of  State  for  War 
intended,  vhen  the  First  Class  Eeserve 
was  completed,  to  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Militia,  and  that  in  doing  so 
he  would  act  wisely.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the^  might  save  that  £30,000, 
without  injuring  the  efficiency  of  the 
Militia.  He  begged,  therefore,  to  move 
the  reduction  of.tne  Vote  by  that  sum. 
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Motioii  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'*That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £785,400,  be 
^(ranted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  d^ray  the  Charge 
for  Militia  Pay  and  Allowances,  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  from  the  let  day  of  Apnl 
1873  to  the  Slst  day  of  March  1874,  indnsive." 
^Sir  David  Wedderbttm.) 

Majob^enebjll  Sir  PERCY  HER- 
BERT wished,  before  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  rose,  to  ask  a  question  re- 
specting the  medical  examination  of  men 
admittea  into  the  Reserve.  He  had 
been  informed  by  a  Militia  officer  that 
the  examination  was  held  for  some  time, 
but  that  afterwards  orders  were  given 
for  admissiouB  into  the  Reserve  without 
it ;  that  the  onl j  way  of  accounting  for 
this  alteration  was  an  anxiety  to  swell 
the  list ;  and  that  in  consequence  men 
had  been  admitted  who  proved  to  be 
physically  xmfit  for  the  service.  Would 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  state  whether 
that  had  happened  or  not,  and  the  cause 
of  it? 

Mb.  CARDWELL  said,  that  during 
the  fbrst  or  second  year  of  his  holding 
Office,  he  found  great  imwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  men  to  undergo  a  second 
examination,  and  also  that  there  was  no 
real  necessi^  for  a  second  examination. 
With  regard  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ayrshire  (Sir  David  Wed- 
derburn),  he  had  been  himself  exceed- 
ingly sceptical  about  the  Militia  Re- 
serve ;  but,  upon  examination,  and  after 
consulting  those  who  were  most  qxiali£ed 
to  give  an  opinion,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
maintain  this  Reserve.  General  M^Dou- 
gall,  he  might  add,  was  also  strongly  in 
favour  of  maintaining  this  Force.  He 
therefore  thought  it  would  be  xmwise  to 
refuse  that  £30,000  which  gave  them  so 
very  valuable  a  body  of  men. 

Question  put. 

The  Oommittee  divided:  —  Ayes  32; 
Noes  137 :  Majority  105. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(7.)  £78,900,  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Mb.  a.  EGERTON  called  attention 
to  l^e  circumstance  that  some  of  the  re- 
giments had  to  pay  for  their  own  ranges, 
aad  added  that  £200  or  £300  a-year 
would  meet  all  the  expense  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  incur  on  that 
Boore.  Some  of  the  regiments  had  also 
to  hire  tiieir  own  exercise  ground.  Most 
of  tfaem  were  allowed  to  assembly  in 


some  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  park ; 
but  where  that  was  not  the  case  they 
had  to  engage  a  field  for  their  exercise. 

Mb.  BARNETT  pointed  out  that  the 
staff  sergeants  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
only  received  2s,  dd,  a-day,  on  which 
they  were  supposed  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  a  respectable  position. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(8.)  £430,300,  Volunteer  Corps. 

Mb.  a.  brown  asked  whether  it  was 
the  fact  that  a  Committee  was  sitting 
upon  Volunteer  clothing  ? 

Mb.  CARDWELL  replied  that  no 
steps  had  been  taken  that  would  inter- 
fere with  the  Volunteer  imiform.  If 
Volimteer  battalions  desired  that  their 
uniform  should  be  assimilated  to  that  of 
the  Regular  troops  with  whom  they 
were  brigaded,  their  desire  would  be 
favourably  entertained. 

Colonel  BARTTELOT  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  ser- 
geant instructors  were  allowed  to  engage 
in  recruiting  for  the  Militia. 

Mb.  CARDWELL  said,  the  sergeant 
instructors  and  recruiting  would  both  be 
imder  the  conmiand  of  the  colonels. 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  suggested  that 
adjutants  attached  to  Volunteer  corps 
should  receive  a  pension  after  a  certain 
number  of  years'  service. 

Mb.  RODEN  thought  that  Volunteer 
officers  ^ould  not  be  put  to  any  expense 
out  of  their  own  pocket  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  now  req^lired  from  them. 

Mb.  CARDWELL  agreed  that  the 
Volunteers,  who  gave  their  services 
gratuitously,  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay  any  expense  out  of  their  own 
X>ocKets,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that 
the  recent  increase  in  the  Capitation 
Grant  was  made. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(9.)  £123,200,  Army  Reserve  Force 
(including  EaroUed  Pensioners). 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Mon^ 
day  next; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Monday 
next. 

HouBe  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 

Twelve  o'clock  till 
Monday  next. 
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HOUSE     OF    LOKDB, 
Mimiay,  triMmrek,  1873. 

MISTTES.1— Ptblic  Btlu^— First  Remiimg 
Inteatstes^ndowB  and  ChildreQ*  (33). 

See^md  R^dinf — ^Baatardy  Lawa   Ampfwrnftnt* 
(29) ;  Eppin^  Fofwt  (19). 

Ci>awM«»— Polling  Diatricto  (Irdand)  •  (24-34). 

TREATIES  OF  ABBITRATION. 
XOnOV  FOB  A2r  ADDBS88. 

LoBB   OAMFBELL,   in   numng   an 
AddresB  to  Her  Mneetj,  said,  the  l^mse 
win  easQj  dirine  me  object  of  this  Mo- 
tion«    It  iB  to  place  on  record  tiie  opi- 
nion of  your  Lordfibips  that  a  certain 
das8  of  Treaties,  with  which  late  experi- 
ence has  made  ns  painfbllj  familiar, 
oo^t  to  be  more  effectually  brought 
under  the  judgment  of  the  Legislature. 
An  Address  from  this  House  may  not, 
indeed,  snfi^  to  bind  the  action  of  the 
Execudre ;  but  it  wouldnuse  a  standard 
around  and  under  which  the  force  of 
popular  opinion  would  be  able  to  control 
or  modify  that  action.     The  deep  im- 
pression which  the  loss  of  San  Juan,  the 
consequent  exposureofVancouyer  Island, 
the  discussion  on  the  Indirect  Claims, 
the  proceedings  at  (Genera,  haye  pro- 
duced in  erery  circle  of  society,  cannot 
be  enhanced  by  anything  which  falls 
from  Members  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament. Argument  and  language  would 
be  miserably  wasted  on  this  psfft  of  the 
subject.    So  stronfi;  has  been  flie  general 
disquietude,  as  to  lead  to  an  opinion  that 
all  Treaties  ought  at  first  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  as  they  are  in 
Portugal,  and  possibly  in  other  countries 
in  which  Monarchy  subsists.    In  fayour 
of  that  system  strong  considerations  may 
suggest  themselves  which  it  is  not  my 
busmess  to  adyanoe.    I  am  willing  to 
defer  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  think 
that  certain  Treaties  could  not  be  sub- 
jected  with    advantage  to  preliminaiy 
argument.    The  Triple  Alliance,  so  long 
associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  aimed  at  immediate  and  de- 
cisive  action  on  the  counseLs  of  Louis 
XIV .    To  retard  its  operation  would  not 
have  been  consistent  with  its  purpose. 
The  Quadruple  Alliance  which  immor- 
talized another  member   of  the  same 
nfted  race— the  late  Lord  Palmerston — 
had  a  double  function.    It  was  designed 
partly  as  a  counter-weight  to  the  great 
despotic  powers,  and  partly  as  an  in- 


strmnent  of  dialling  the  cml 
g^pain  and  Portugal  as  rapidly  as  po»- 
su>le.    Its  latter  function  might,  per- 
haps,  have  suffered  by  delay.    Some 
Treaties  of  precaution,  more  or  less  dis- 
paraging to  the  good  £uth  of  Powers 
with  which  no  war  exists — such  as  that 
6i  April  15,    1856,  by  whidi  Prance, 
Austria,  and  Oreat  Britain  united  to  de- 
lend    Turkey    against    every   possible 
attach — might  not  be  convenient  topics, 
at  least,  in  every  case  of  Pariiamentaiy 
discussion.    But  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that,  according  to  strict  principle,  some 
categories  beyond  that  which  refiars  to 
arbitration,  ou^t  to  be  included  in  flie 
notice.     Treaties  by  which  cession  of 
territory  is  brought  about  like  that  which 
lately  separated  the  Ionian  islands  from 
Great  Britain  ;    Treaties  which  adjust 
long  controverted  boundaries  like  that  of 
Lord  Ashburton ;  Treaties  of  Commeroe 
which  affect  our  great  industrial  centres, 
might  weQ  be  brought  under  the  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  Legislature.    If 
the  Address  I  ask  your  Lorddups  to 
adopt  has  passed  them  by,  it  is  because 
in  Parliamentary  proceedings  we    are 
bound  to  take  the  course  which  gives  the 
greatest  chance  of  reaching  unanimity, 
and  noble  Lords  who  are  not  yet  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  bringing  aH 
the  categories  I  have  mentioned  before 
Parliament,  would  still  be  ready  to  ad- 
mit, enlightened  by  the  lessons  of  the 
moment,  that  sudi  control  is  indispen- 
sable, for  those  which  lead  to  arbitratum. 
Besides,  to  address  the  Crown,  although 
on  the  part  of  this  House  a  constitutional 
and  regular,  is  still  so  far  a  delicate  pro- 
ceeding that  it  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  exigency 
which    suggests  it.      Half  the    errors 
which  disfigure  statesmanship— if  I  may 
hazard  an  opinion  upon  anytiiing  so  ge- 
neral— ^would  be  avoided,  by  only  meet- 
ing  the    exact    difficult   from   which 
counsel  has  arisen.     What  the  public 
absolutely  wants  is  to  guard  itself  against 
the  errors  and  miscarriages  of  which  the 
late  n^otiation  with  America  was  fer- 
tile.   Uniat  such  Treaties  should  be  laid 
on  the  Table  of  the  two  Houses,  a  raffi- 
dent  time  before  ratification  to  admit  of 
their  being  examined  and  debated,  may 
be  an  inadequate  security.    But  can  any 
better  be  devised?    The  question  must, 
of  oourse,  turn  at  least  to  some  extent  on 
the  late  Treaty.   But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
fiitigae  the  House  with  an  exact  anafysis 
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of  what  has  been  so  firequenfly  submit- 
ted to  it,  and  what  no  man  whose  mind 
has  been  employed  upon  these  subjects 
can  view  without  the  feelings  which  it 
merits.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  sur- 
passy  in  moderation,  justice,  or  lucidity, 
the  arraignment  which  it  drew  from  a 
noble  Earl  who  once  presided  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Session.  Still  less  would  it  be  prudent 
to  repeat,  what  so  many  of  the  House 
fSamiliarly  retain.  The  authors  and  the 
sponsors  of  the  Treaty  no  longer  renture 
to  uphold  it— take  as  an  example  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — except  upon 
the  ground  that  no  better  Treaty  was 
attainable ;  as  if  at  that  time  negotia- 
tion was  essential ;  as  if  to  break  it  off 
was  absolutely  fatal ;  as  if  some  great 
calamity  impended  on  the  countiy  to  be 
averted  by  concessions  the  most  shame- 
less ;  as  if  the  situation  of  the  country 
had  been  that  of  France  after  the  German 
War,  or  Prussia  on  the  morrow  of  Jena. 
But  the  Treaty  has  been  given  up  by 
other  modes  adopted  to  defend  it.  It 
has  been  defended  on  the  plea  that  arbi- 
trations were  a  novelty  to  be  inaugurated 
now  for  the  first  time ;  on  a  second, 
equally  fictitious,  that  war  was  the  alter- 
native of  this  humiliating  instrument. 
It  would  not  be  respectful  to  the  House 
to  refute  these  childish  allegations ;  but 
what  inference  do  thev  suggest,  except 
that  the  immediate  authors  of  the  Treaty 
are  folly  conscious  of  its  weakness  when 
to  extenuate  it  they  are  forced  to  throw 
a  veil  over  the  history  of  the  world,  in 
which  arbitrations  have  been  frequent, 
and  to  invent  a  danger  of  which  the 
correspondence  between  Lord  Bussell, 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  Mr.  Adams  had 
long  ago  elicited  the  baselessness.  To 
bring  the  errors  of  the  Treaty  fully  into 
view,  it  would  be  necessary  to  advert 
to  the  composition  of  the  Tribunal  at 
Geneva ;  to  the  San  Juan  reference ;  to 
the  manner  in  which  defeat  was  actually 
ensured  by  the  new  Eules,  and  to  the 
blow  which  public  law  received  in  the 
transaction.  The  last  of  these  topics  is 
the  only  one  on  which  I  desire  to  touch 
even  for  a  moment.  It  is  so  important 
that  with  the  permission  of  the  House 
I  shall  read  a  few  lines  from  a  letter  I 
published  in  the  autumn  on  the  subject, 
partly  because  it  will  thus  be  seen  that 
my  impressions  have  not  been  found  to 
meet  the  exigency  of  debate ;  and  partly 
because  the  terms  may  be  less  inexact 


than  those  which  I  should  now  deliver  to 
your  Lordships.  The  House  will  recol- 
lect that  the  characterising  essence  of 
the  Treaty,  that  by  which  the  arbitra- 
tion was  disting^uished  from  any  former 
arbitration,  resided  in  the  fact  that  the 
contracting  Powers  invented  Bules  to 
supersede  the  law  of  nations  which  would 
otherwise  have  governed  the  Tribunal. 
Since  then  it  has  been  vaimtingly  an- 
nounced that  international  proceedings 
in  the  future  would  be  governed  by  the 
precedent.    It  therefore  follows  that — 

"  The  Trealr — ^in  proportion  to  its  influence — 
weakens  and  disparages  the  authority  of  public 
law,  in  any  war  which  may  arise,  by  leading 
the  belligerents  and  neutrals  to  observe  that 
should  they  be  involved  in  future  controversies 
springing  out  of  it,  another,  new,  and  unfore- 
seen canon  will  determine  the  conclusion.  This 
consequence  is  brought  home  by  easy  illustra- 
tion. From  1861  to  1866  the  British  Foreign 
Office  was  engaged  in  scrutinising  public  law 
with  vigilance,  in  order  to  adhere  to  it  with 
rigour.  Their  conduct  as  regards  the  rams,  and 
as  regards  the  Alexandra,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  assertion.  Their  respect  for  a  blockade, 
of  which  the  well-known  consul,  Mr.  Bunch, 
had  often  proved  the  imperiection,  may  be  sug- 
gested as  another.  Had  it  been  foreseen  that 
after  the  Civil  "War  the  questions  which  arose 
between  G^reat  Britain  and  the  United  States 
would  be  disposed  of  by  another  law — as  yet 
unborn  and  incalculable — ^there  would  not  have 
been  a  motive  for  examining  Yattel  and  Wheaton, 
the  authorities  of  Europe  and  America,  unless 
to  see  from  what  departure  was  essential — and 
gain  a  sort  of  negative  assistance  in  the  sphere 
of  illegality.  So,  likewise,  in  the  recent  war  of 
Germany  and  France,  if  doomed  to  plead  under 
new  law  against  the  charges  the  oelligerents 
presented,  the  neutrals  might  as  well  have  burnt 
their  books  as  kept  them  open.  But  a  belligerent 
may  also  be  required  to  appear  before  a  court  of 
arbitration  for  his  conduct  to  a  neutral.  The 
destruction  of  neutral  property  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  or  any  other  river,  might  raise  a 
question  for  decision  by  this  method.  When 
tile  belligerent  is  in  the  dark  as  to  the  rules  by 
which  he  will  be  judged,  what  rules  will  he 
adhere  to,  what  gain  will  he  forego,  what  passion 
will  he  sa!crifice  ?  Why  should  he  not  exult  in 
that  atmosphere  of  lawlessness  with  which  the 
Treaty  has  suxroimded  him  f  The  existing  re- 
straints of  war  may  all  have  been  transformed 
before  his  case  is  drawn  up  for  the  Tribunal.  In 
future  ages,  therefore,  if  the  Treaty  is  to  govern 
them,  belligerents  and  neutrals  are  both  encou- 
raged in  a  recklessness  they  could  not  previously 
have  hazarded  when  the  breach  of  public  law 
involved  a  risk,  and  its  observance,  a  security 
whidi  now  are  seen  to  disappear." 

My  Lords,  the  blow  to  public  law  the 
Treaty  has  involyed  would  seem  to  be 
the  grayest  of  its  errors,  because  it  is 
a  blow  to  all  communities  and  ag^s, 
while  other  features  only  influence  our 
country  and  our  time.    Without  antici* 
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pating  every  possible  olnection  to  the 
course  wliicK  I  propose,  I  will  proceed 
to  answer  some  of  the  misgivings  which 
may  occur  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
considered  it  with  accuracy.     The  first 
of  these  will  very  likely  turn  upon  its 
efficacy.    It  may  be  urged  that  to  lay 
Treaties  on  the  Table  is  but  a  decent 
ceremonial;  that  in  the  recent  Treaty 
the  faith  of  the  Crown  was  irrevocably 
pledged  before  ratification ;  that  a  noble 
and  learned  Lord  expMned  that  doc- 
trine when  the  Hous«  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  proceeding  to  control  the  Treaty ; 
that  the  doctrine  was  accepted,  and  the 
proceeding  stifled  or  relinqmshed  by  your 
Lordships.    These  facts,  which  occurred 
in  the  Session  before  last  upon  the  Mo- 
tion of  Lord  Bussell,  have  not  at  all 
escaped  me.     The  only  answer  is,  that 
when  Parliament  had  made  up  its  mind 
to  exercise  a  certain  power  over  Treaties, 
sharp  practice  of  the  kind — and  sharp 
practice  it  would  be  in  that  event— could 
hardly  be  resorted  to  by  Governments. 
The  objection  that  the  Executive  may 
still  find  a  method  of  overruling  Parlia- 
ment and  of  defrauding  the  community, 
is  one  I  cannot  expect  to  hear  to-night 
from  those  who  form  it  at  this  moment. 
The  misgiving  some  may  have  to  the 
effect  that  Prerogative  would  suffer  by 
bringing    Treaties    before    Parliament 
with  greater  regularity,  which,  as  it  is, 
are  brought   before   it    stealthily  and 
hastily,  does  not  bear  examination.   The 
Prerogative,  as  vested  in  the  Crown,  of 
negotiating,  of  signing,  and  of  ratifying 
Treaties,  would   be  perfectly  inviolate. 
Parliament  would  not  be  competent  to 
give  rise  to  any  Treaty  whatsoever.    The 
noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  must, 
at  some  time,  have  been  familiar  with 
the    debate    between    Mirabeau    and 
Bamave,  in  the  French  Assembly,  soon 
after  1789,  as  to  where  the  power  of 
making  Treaties  should  be  vested.  Mira- 
beau,  on  that  point,  the  advocate  of 
monarchy,   contended    that    the  power 
should  be  vested  in  the  Sovereign.   Bar- 
nave — the  organ  of  the  more  popular 
idea — that  it  ^ould  be  consigned  to  the 
Assembly.  Mirabeau  prevailed;  the  power 
resided  in  the  Crown ;  but  the  veto  of 
the  leffislative  body  was  universally  ad- 
mitted—the initiative  of  the  Crown  and 
the  veto  of  the  legislative  body  ware 
seen  at  once  to  be  compatible.     The 
Prerogative  would  only  suffer  if  Treaties 
were  allowed  to  emanate  from  any  other 
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origin.      But  it  is  just  to  go  beyond 
that  statement.      "Wlien  questions  are 
irrevocably  settled  by  negotiators  at  a 
blow,  Sovereigns  can  have  no  voice  in 
their  conclusion.     So  long  as  they  are 
forced  to  wait  for  Parliamentary  adhe- 
sion, a  salutary  influence  may  often  be 
exerted  by  a  Sovereign,   informed  on 
foreign  poUcy,  and  anxious  for  the  honour 
of  the  country.     By  what  goes  on  at 
present.  Courts    and    Parliaments    are 
simultaneously  mocked.    The  last  fear 
or  scruple,  it  may  be,  perhaps,  essential 
to  remove,  is  connected  with  a  view  that 
flagrant  innovation  is  demanded.    Lmo- 
vation  as  to  detail  there  might  be ;  but 
there  would  not,  in  x>oint  of  fact,  be  any 
as  to  principle.    The  principle  was  long 
ago  conceded.  There  iis  no  class  of  Treaties 
wbich  it  is  more  critical  and  delicate  to 
expose  to  Parliamentary  discussion  than 
those  by  which  a  war  is  ended.     They 
give  rise  to  passions  the  most  various, 
and  debates  the  most  entangled.   It  may 
become  necessary,  with  a  view  to  justify 
the  terms,  to    explain  the  decline  of 
credit,  the  dissipation  of  resources,  the 
misconduct  of  allies,  the  rottenness  of 
vessels,  and  bring  forward  many  other 
topics  which  prudence  would  avoid,  and 
dignity,  in  some  degree,   recoil  from. 
Much  stronger  argument  may  be  ad- 
vanced against  Parliamentary  revision 
of  Treaties,  which  lead  to  peace,  than  of 
those  which  pave  the  way  for  arbitra- 
tion.   But  on  Treaties  which  conclude 
a  war,  since  1688,  what  has  been  the 
method  usually  adopted?     As  regards 
the  first,  that  of  Byswick,  the  records 
are  too  scanty  to  determine.     On  that  of 
Utrecht,  which  succeeds,  materials  are 
only  too  abundant.     Lord  Bolingbroke, 
its  celebrated  author,  has  left  undying 
pages  on  the  subject.    Preliminary  arti- 
cles were  brought  before  both  Houses, 
and  so  important  was  it  deemed  to  gain 
the  concurrence    of  this   House,   that 
a  dozen  Peers  were  called  into  existence 
to  secure  it — this  part  of  history  can 
scarcely  have  escaped   Her   Majesty's 
Government.     The  Peace  of  1748  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  conducted  in 
this  manner.    Complaints  were  made  in 
Parliament  about  it.    It  was  allowed  to 
be  the  ignominious  end  of  an  unnecessary 
contest.     Thepeaoe  which  followed  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  in  1 761-2,  was  brought 
with  every  possible  solemnity  before  the 
Houses  of  that  period.    Lord  Chatham, 
at  that  time  VLr.  Pitt,  who  had  resigned, 
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left  a  Biok  bed  on  jmrpose  to  oppose  it. 
He  took  that  oourse,  it  may  be  well 
sapposed,  not  to  execute  a  medical  in- 
junction, or  to  raise  his  credit  as  an 
orator,  but,  in  the  midst  of  pain  and 
risk,  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons, 
if  he  could,  to  reject  the  preliminaiy 
articles.  The  Peace  of  1783,  which  closed 
the  struggle  with  America,  was  no  less 
formally  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 
Not  only  did  debates  occur — not  only 
were  they  followed  by  divisions,  but  the 
Qt>vemment  of  Lord  Shelburne  was 
outvoted,  and  another  set  of  public  men 
required  to  negotiate.  The  beginning 
of  the  centuiy  was  marked  by  the  Peace 
of  Amiens.  Preliminary  articles  were 
brought  before  the  Houses,  ag^nst 
which  Mr.  Windham  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  delivering  a  speech,  with  which 
his  fame  is,  in  a  great  deg^e,  identified. 
The  same  process  was  repeated  in  1814 
and  1815.  I  am  forced  to  hurry  over  it, 
that  I  may  not  exhaust  the  patience  of 
the  House.  But  the  abilities  of  such  men 
as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Homer 
were  brought  to  bear  on  criticism  of  the 
Treaties  before,  not  after  they  were  sanc- 
tioned. In  1856,  after  the  Crimean  War, 
I  readily  admit  that  Parliament  was  not 
consulted  in  that  method,  but  that  cir- 
cumstance can  hardly  be  accepted  as  an 
arg^ument  against  the  present  Motion. 
It  merely  indicates  a  tendency  to  over- 
look and  to  encroach  on  the  authority 
which  Parliament  enjoyed  down  to 
18l5y  and  which  your  Lordships  are 
invited  to  restore  as  regards  the  class 
of  Treaties  most  in  want  of  vigilant 
solicitude  at  present.  My  Lords,  these 
statements  are  derived  from  the  au- 
thentic record  of  our  Parliamentary 
prooeedings,  and  also  from  the'  lighter 
and  more  lucid  page  of  a  noble  Earl 
upon  the  other  side  (£arl  Stanhope) 
wnoee  attachment  to  the  muse  of  history 
has  been  a  constant  and  productive  one. 
But  as  so  long  a  chain  must  have  fatigued 
the  House,  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  re- 
lease them.  There  is  one  remark  which 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  made 
sooner.  I  did,  indeed,  maintain  that  no 
Prerogative  was  called  in  question  by 
this  Motion,  and  that  the  influence  of 
the  Sovereign  on  foreign  jwhcy  could  not 
be  curtailed  by  it.  Such  a  view  may  be 
correct,  but  it  is  certainly  inadequate. 
It  ought  to  be  impressed  upon  vour 
Lordships  that  to  make  the  title  of  the 
Sovereign  a  bar  to  the  restraining  in* 


fluenoe  of  the  Legislature  upon  Treaties 
is  fraught  with  consequences  if  not 
perilous — for  that  would  be  too  strong  a 
word — at  least  injurious  to  Monarchy. 
Such  an  arg^ument  is  an  xmmerited,  im- 
politic, and  blundering  avowal,  that 
Monarchy  is  under  disadvantages  from 
which  in  fact  it  is  exempt.  These  are 
not  the  days  to  load  that  institution  with 
reproaches  which  are  alien  to  it  and 
biirdens  which  are  not  its  own.  This 
is  not  the  moment  to  ofierto  Bepublican 
opinion  a  weapon  very  different  from  the 
superannuated  tools  it  is  accustomed  to 
exhume,  a  weapon  it  would  eagerly  ap- 
propriate and  actively  employ,  in  the 
ccunpaigns  it  is  preparing.  *  In  France 
and  Spain,  together  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Middle  Ages,  monarchy  is  imder 
an  eclipse.  The  sitmition  may  be  tran- 
sitory, but  so  long  as  it  endures  ad- 
j  acentthrones  ought  not  to  be  gratuitously 
weakened.  Above  all,  they  ought  not 
to  be  gratuitously  weakened  by  those 
whom  every  tie  of  decency  engages  from 
the  places  which  they  fill  not  only  to  a 
loyal,  but  to  a  wise,  a  vigilant,  and  cir- 
cumspect allegiance.  Such  a  topic  it  is 
useless  to  develop.  It  may  induce  the 
noble  Earl  the    Secretary  of  State  to 

Sause  before  he  tells  the  masses  out-of- 
oors  that  they  must  change  their  insti- 
tutions if  they  wish  to  gain  an  adequate 
control  over  dieir  honour.  It  would  be 
better  far  if  he  allowed  them  to  recovei* 
that  which  they  desire  by  going  back  to 
the  traditionary  and  ancient  system  which 
they  ought  to  have  inherited. 

Moved,  "That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  all  Treaties 
or  Oonventions  by  wMch  disputed  questions 
between  Great  Britain  and  a  foreign  power  are 
referred  to  Arbitration,  may  be  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  six  weeks 
before  they  are  definitively  ratified." — {Th^ 
Lord  Campbell.) 

Earl  GEANVILLE  :  My  Lords,  I 
feel  some  embarrassment  in  answering 
my  noble  Friend,  in  consequence  of  the 
line  he  has  taken  in  the  observations  he 
has  made.  The  noble  Lord  has  told 
your  Lordships  that  his  Motion  does  not 
represent  his  own  views  on  the  subject, 
inasmuch  as  it  oiight  to  have  stated  what 
has.  been  the  constitutional  practice  in 
this  country  in  regard  to  the  control  of 
Parliament  in  the  case  of  Treaties  and 
Oonventions.  The  noble  Lord  has  next 
made  an  eloquent  attack  on  the  Washv 
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ington  Treaty,  and  has  stated  that  the 
attack  made  on  it  by  Lord  Derby  has 
never  been  answered.  Well,  that  is  a 
matter  of  opinion ;  but  I  endeayoured  to 
answer  it  myself,  and  I  think  it  has  been 
fiilly  replied  to  by  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack.  Then,  the 
noble  Lord  referred  to  a  document  which, 
I  confess,  is  one  of  the  utmost  authority 
— ^because  it  is  a  letter  which  he  himself 
wrote  to  the  Press  last  year ;  and  he  re- 
ferred to  a  speech  made  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  First  Minister  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  to  show  that 
^  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion  the  Treaty 
'  of  Washington  was  concluded  xmder  the 
pressure  of  dire  necessity.  It  appears 
to  me,  my  Lords,  that  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  Ihere  is  no  foundation  for  the 
statement  of  my  noble  Friend.  As  I 
imderstood  him,  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
make  any  such  admission  as  that  the 
Treaty  was  concluded  under  the  pressure 
of  dire  necessity.  What  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  was,  that  if  one  party  had  it  all 
their  own  way  they  could  make  a  dif- 
ferent Treaty  from  the  one  they  mighl; 
have  to  me^e  with  the  assistance  of 
another  party;  because  in  the  latter 
case  they  must  make  concessions  and 
meet  the  other  party  half-way.  My 
noble  Friend  tells  us  mat  what  he  pro- 
poses would  not  in  any  degree  interfere 
with  the  acknowledged  Prerogative  of 
tiie  Crown ;  but,  if  your  Lordships  de- 
sired it,  I  could  readily  quote  authorities 
in  refutation  of  this  argument.  Black- 
stone,  Kent,  Wheatstone,  De  Lolme,  all 
concur  in  stating  that  this  making  of 
Treaties  is  one  of  the  Prerogatives  of 
the  Crown.  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  Constitution  has  grown  up,  the  Pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  and  the  authority 
of  the  Legislature  are  so  nearly  ba- 
lanced that  often  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  draw  a  definite  line  between  them; 
but  in  the  case  of  Treaties,  the  line 
is  clear,  and  I  am  sure  your  Lordships 
will  agree  that  it  is  most  important  that 
a  well-defined  line  should  exist  between 
the  powers  of  the  Executive  and  the 
Leg^ature,  however  the  Executive  may 
be  controlled  by  the  Legislature.  In 
questions  of  war  the  greatest  inconve- 
nience might  result  if  the  negotiations 
were  delayed  pending  the  veto  of  Par- 
liament on  the  terms  of  Treaties  of 
Arbitration,  where  delay  might  not  only 
lead  to  the  break  out  of  war  which.might 
otherwise  have  been  timely  stopped,  or 
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to  a  prolongation  of  suffering,  and,  per- 
haps to  the  loss  of  oppcntunities  of 
settling  the  quarrel.  I  see  no  reason 
why  wars  should  not  be  stopped  by  re- 
ferring the  matter  in  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion of  a  judicial  character ;  but  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  all  nego- 
tiations for  Treaties  had  to  be  submitted 
to  Parliament,  the  difficulties  in  these 
cases  would  be  immeasurably  increased. 
It  so  happens,  however,  that  this  Treaty, 
which  has  been  so  much  condemned,  was 
laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
before  it  was  ratified;  and  I  doubt  if 
anyone  reflecting  on  the  subject,  will  say 
that  the  criticisms  made  in  Parliament 
on  that  Treaty  did  not  act  as  an  en- 
couragement to  the  unfortunate  setting 
up  of  those  Indirect  Claims  which  in  the 
end  we  fortunately  got  rid  of.  I  should 
like  to  know  from  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  whether  those 
criticisms  which  emanated  from  some 
very  eminent  persons  in  Parliament,  did 
not  enable  the  Arbitrators  to  hold  that 
the  Bules  were  susceptible  of  a  more 
elastic  construction  than  the  terms  in 
which  they  were  laid  down  would  have 
seemed  to  imply  ?  If  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  Lord  ^ould  be  followed,  and  if 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  are  to  be 
parties  to  the  provisions  of  every  Treaty, 
the  amount  of  work  they  would  take 
upon  themselves  would  be  almost  infinite; 
they  must  follow  the  negotiations  and  go 
into  all  the  details.  This  must  be  done, 
I  presume,  by  Committees  of  the  respec- 
tive Houses ;  and,  as  the  two  Committees 
might  come  to  different  conclusions, 
greater  difficulties  may  arise  from  this 
system  than  any  the  noble  Lord  may 
foresee.  The  case  of  the  United  States 
has  been  frequently  referred  to,  because 
there  the  Senate  has  absolute  power 
over  Treaties.  But  that  is  different. 
The  Congress  has  no  power  of  the  sort ; 
but  the  President,  being  irresponsible  to 
any  authority  during  his  term  of  office, 
the  Constitution  has  provided  by  means 
of  the  Senate  a  sort  of  secret  Privy 
Council  to  control  this  irresponsible 
Executive.  Still,  my  Lords,  if  I  may 
venture  to  criticize  the  constitution  of 
another  coimtry,  I  doubt  if  that  is  a 
very  satisfactory  arrangement.  It  would 
be  much  less  so,  I  think,  in  European 
States,  which  by  reason  of  their  more 
intimate  intercourse  are  more  frequently 
obliged  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
one  another.    It  is  my  belief  that  many 
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of  the  best  Treaties  to  which  we  are 
parties  nerer  would  have  been  concluded 
if  Parliament  had  interfered  at  every 
stage  of  the  negotiations,  instead  of 
exercising  that  general  control  oyer  the 
Executive  with  which  it  is  now  intrusted. 
Belieying  it  would  be  impossible  for  Par- 
liament to  enter  into  all  me  details  neces- 
sary for  bringing  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion the  negotiations  which  must  precede 
a  Treaty,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  du^  to  op- 
pose the  Motion  of  my  noble  Friend. 

The  Maeqxjbss  of  SALISBURY :  My 
Lords,  I  rise  to  express  a  hope  that  my 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Campbell)  wiU  not 
think  it  necessary  to  press  his  Motion  to 
a  Division.  Though  I  agree  with  much 
that  has  been  said  by  my  noble  Friend, 
yet,  as  this  is  a  Motion  which,  if  it  does 
not  propose  that  the  Crown  should  part 
with  its  entire  Prerogative  in  respect  of 
Treaties,  does  propose  a  considerable 
modification  of  its  exercise,  the  subject 
is  one  which  should  engage  a  consider- 
able amount  of  attention,  and  if  this 
House  speaks  on  the  question  it  should 
roeak  with  no  feeble  and  undecided  voice. 
For  this  reason  I  hope  my  noble  Friend 
will  be  of  opinion  that  he  has  gained 
sufficient  for  the  present  in  having 
elicited  the  expression  of  the  noble  Earl's 
opinion  and  in  giving  an  impulse  to  dis- 
cussion. I  cannot  aomit,  with  the  noble 
Earl,  that  there  is  no  case  for  a  change 
of  practice.  I  do  not  understand  my 
noble  Friend  to  propose  an  alteration  in 
the  law.  I  do  not  understand  him  to 
propose  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  limit 
the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  What 
he  proposes  is  that  in  respect  of  Treaties 
of  a  certain  kind,  it  would  be  right  that 
Ministers  should  give  Parliament  an  in- 
formal opx>ortunity  of  expressing  its 
opinion  on  them  before  their  ratification. 
The  noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville)  told  us 
that  such  an  opportunity  was  given  to 
both  Houses  in  the  case  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty.  But  what  happened  in 
that  case  ?  Why,  when  tiiie  Treaty  came 
before  this  House  we  found  that  the 
Queen's  honour  was  already  pledged  by 
the  opening  clause  of  the  l^aty.  That 
stooa  as  a  blank  wall  in  front  of  us.  I 
venture  to  say  that  if  the  Queen's  honour 
had  not  been  so  pledged  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  Earl  Eussell's  Motion 
would  have  been  carried.  My  Lords,  I 
think  the  Washington  Treaty  has  thrown 
much  additional  Hght  on  the  difficulty  in 
which  Parliament  is  placed  in  respect  to 


the  Executive  on  such  questions  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extraordinary  negligence 
the  Government  showed  in  omittmg  to 
take  the  best  advice  it  was  in  their  power 
to  obtain.  It  is  an  old  proverb  that  the 
man  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool 
for  his  client ;  and  though  one  would  not 
apply  such  a  proverb  to  a  Government, 
certainly  our  Government  were  in  the 
position  of  havine  a  client  who  was  not 
over  wise ;  they  ^owed  the  insertion  of 
matters  a£fectmg  our  municipal  laws 
without  taking  llie  opinion  of  dieir  own 
Law  Officers;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  Treaty  fxom  beginning  to  end 
is  drawn  up  in  ''  less  accurate  lan^age." 
I  think  the  noble  Lord  in  bringmg  this 
matter  forward  has  given  expression  to 
the  feelings  of  all  persons  who  pay 
attention  to  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
coxmtry.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  found  themselves  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly in  a  state  of  helplessness. 
They  are  fined  heavHy  because  their  own 
municipal  laws  didnot  contain  certain  pro- 
visions which  it  had  never  been  thought 
wise  by  Parliament  to  enact.  What  is 
that  but  the  exercise  of  a  control  over 
the  Parliament,  which  makes  the  laws  of 
this  coimtry  ?  If  we  could  believe  that 
these  decisions  would  not  influence  future 
action  we  might  bear  the  prospect  before 
us  with  more  philosophy.  The  thing 
has  passed ;  the  money  has  to  be  paid ; 
and  we  mi^ht  banish  the  whole  matter 
to  the  realms  of  history.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  feel  in  that  way  about  it. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
other  House,  and  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  upon  the  Woolsack  in  this,  have 
both  distmctly  stated  that  they  do  not 
consider  any  new  obligation  of  Interna- 
tional law  would  be  imposed  on  us  for 
the  future  by  these  decisions ;  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  relied 
strongly  upon  the  opinion  that  Arbitrators 
could  give  decisions  but  could  not  make 
law,  which  was  for  Judges  alone.  With 
that  opinion  fresh  in  my  mind,  it  was 
with  regret  that  I  heard  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (Earl  Granville)  speak  of  these 
matters  being  decided  by  ''  a  judicial 
arbitration."  That  is  the  last  word  I 
think  he  should  have  used,  as  it  appears 
to  give  to  Arbitrators  the  power  wluch  aU 
Juoges  possess  of  tracing  out  fortheir  suc- 
cessors the  path  which  diey  shall  pursue. 
Their  decisions  would  have  the  force  of 
Judge-made  laws,  and  no  one  who  has 
read  the  Papers  can  have  any  doubt  that 
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^e  legislation  of  this  oottntry  must  be 
materially  modified,  and  our  whole  poli- 
tical system  seriously  changed,  if  the 
doctrines  of  these  Arbitrators  are  to 
hold  good.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
upon  the  Woolsack  said  thQ  other  night 
that  nothing  should  draw  from  him  a 
word  disrespectful  to  the  Arbitrators  in 
the  Geneva  Tribimal ;  neither  would  I. 
No  doubt  it  is  very  unwise  for  the  beaten 
party  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  those 
who  give  the  award ;  it  looks  as  if  the 
observations  were  the  result  of  the  deci- 
sion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  consider  these  questions  without 
considering  the  character. of  the  Arbi- 
trators before  whom  they  have  to  come. 
If  Arbitrators  are  to  have  the  power  of 
laying  down  doctrines  of  law  and  of 
punishing  those  who  appear  before 
them,  the  Legislature  ought  to  know 
what  those  powers  are,  and  how  far 
they  are  to  extend,  before  they  submit 
to  them  any  questions  touching  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  In  this  case  the 
power  to  select  the  Arbitrators  was 
handed  over  to  Governments  which  were 
without  any  particular  obligation  to 
select  them  in  a  manner  to  suit  our 
system  of  municipal  law ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  chosen  without  any  par* 
ticular  qualifications,  except  that  they 
were  absolutely  unacquainted  with  the 
spirit  of  English  law,  and  their  one  idea 
was  that  every  nation  should  be  punished 
whose  system  of  law  did  not  assimilate 
itself  to  the  law  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  themselves  belonged.  The  effSect 
of  Uieir  decision  will  not  be  lost  on  future 
Arbitrators.  I  remember  pointing  this 
out  to  a  distinguished  friend  of  mine ; 
but  he  said — **  You  need  not  be  afraid  of 
arbitration.  For  years  it  will  stink  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  English  people."  I 
wish  I  could  believe  it ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that,  like  competitive  examinations  and 
sewage  irrigation,  it  is  one  of  the 
favourite  nostrums  of  the  age.  Like 
them,  it  will  have  its  day,  and  will  pass 
away,  and  future  ages  will  look  with 
pity  and  contempt  on  those  who  could 
have  believed  in  such  an  expedient  for 
bridling  the  ferocity  of  human  passions. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  that  Parliament  should  be 
informed  who  the  Arbitrators  are  to 
be,  before  powers  are  entrusted  to  them 
which  practically  give  them  a  jurisdic- 
tion over  our  mimidpal  law,  ana  enable 
them  to  tell  us  that  unless  we  modify 
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it  we  shall  suffer  in  future  whenever 
we  have  any  controversy  with  any 
foreign  Power.  For  these  reasons  I 
cannot  think  my  noble  Friend  has  done 
wrong  in  bringing  this  subject  forward ; 
on  the  eontra^,  he  was  quite  right  in 
doing  so ;  but  under  the  circumstances 
it  would  not,  I  think,  be  useful  for  him 
to  press  his  Motion  to  a  division. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR:  My 
Lords,  perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  say  much  on  this  occasion,  as  my 
noble  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down  is 
not  in  favour  of  taking  any  Vote  on  the 
subject.  But,  inasmucn  as  he  has  appa- 
rently expressed  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  the  Motion,  as  one  which 
he  might  at  another  opportuniiy  be  dis- 
posed to  support,  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether useless  for  me  to  offer  some  rea- 
son why,  if  that  opportunity  should 
hereafter  occur,  your  Lordships  should 
decline  to  assent  to  such  a  proposition 
as  that  of  tiiie  noble  Lord  (Lord  Camp- 
bell). The  noble  Lord's  proposition 
seems  to  be  a  general  one,  that  in  aU 
cases  of  arbitration.  Her  Majesty  should 
be  asked  by  a  vote  of  this  House— of 
one  branch  of  the  Legislature — to  limit 
her  Prerogative,  and  impose  on  herself  a 
rule  never  to  ratify  any  Treaty  of  arbi- 
tration until  for  a  definite  time  it  has 
been  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  if  any  particular  negotiation 
were  pending — and  we  know  pretty  well 
what  IS  going  on,  for  some  time  before  it 
is  settled— and  it  might  appear  to  your 
Lordships  important  to  receive  informa- 
tion as  to  its  nature  and  progress  which 
the  Government  did  not  afford,  your 
Lordships  would  always  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  the  Crown  for  that 
information,  and  would  be  able  to  exer* 
cise  your  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 
For  any  practical  purpose,  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  necessary,  even  if  it  were  right, 
for  your  Lordships  to  ask  the  Crown  by 
an  Address  to  limit  its  Prerogative  with 
respect  to  one  particular  class  of  Treaties. 
And  I  venture  to  think  that  if  t^ere  be 
any  particular  description  of  Treaty  more 
than  another  which  it  would  be  inex- 
pedient to  single  out  from  the  rest  and 
subject  to  such  a  rule,  it  is  the  particular 
class  of  Treaties  to  which  the  noble  Lord'^ 
Motion  refers.  I  myself  have  never  been 
one  of  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  arbi- 
tration ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
event,  if  I  may  so  speak,  that  I  was  in 
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favour  of  this  particular  Arbitration. 
As  is  well  known,  Lord  Derby,  with  the 
general  assent  of  the  country,  took  a 
course  which  conceded  the  principle  that 
there  should  be  an  arbitrartion  in  this 
case.  The  Ministers  who  succeeded  him 
had  merely  to  follow,  according  to  their 
lights  and  their  opportunities,  a  course 
which  had  then  become  in  some,  shape 
or  other  inevitable.  What  are  the  objec- 
tions to  laying  down  such  a  rule  as  that 
now  proposed  as  to  every  case  of  arbitra- 
tion r  One  of  those  objections  has  been 
very  clearly  stated  by  my  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State — namely,  that  in- 
asmuch as  you  do  not  propose  arbitration, 
except  for  reasons  which  make  it  con- 
venient to  run  some  ri^,  and  perhaps  to 
make  some  sacrifice,  such  a  rule  would 
throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  nego- 
tiations. Unless  that  consideration  can 
be  given  to  the  views  of  both  sides 
which  is  the  effect  and  the  object  of 
negotiations  conducted  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  no  agreement  can  ever  be 
arrived  at.  In  a  one-sided  discussion  in 
the  Legislature  of  either  country,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  every  x>os8ible  objec- 
tion will  be  raised ;  and  in  many  cases 
it  may  easily  be  supposed  tiiat  that 
would  frustrate  the  object  of  the  whole 
negotiation.  But  assuming  that  such  a 
discussion  does  not  stop  the  Treaty,  and 
that  the  negotiation  still  goes  on,  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  do  one  of  two  things. 
First  of  all,  it  may  serve  to  put  argu- 
ments into  the  mouth  of  your  adversary, 
as  was  actually  done  by  the  discussions 
which  occurred  here  on  the  very  sub- 
ject of  this  Arbitration.  Arg^uments 
which  had  been  used  here  were  most 
eagerly  laid  hold  of,  and  very  ingeniously 
amplified,  and  may  not  improbably  have 
been  accepted,  by  the  Arbitrators  on  the 
credit  of  the  great  names  of  those  with 
whom  they  originated.  That  is  one  effect 
of  such  discussions.  Li  this  case  who  ever 
thought  of  objecting  that  the  Arbitrators 
were  persons  to  whom  it  would  not  be  fit 
that  tiie  Arbitration  should  go  ?  There 
may  have  been  individual  objections, 
but  nothing  more;  and  nothing  came 
from  that.  As  regards  the  San  Juan 
case,  nobody  appeared  to  know  much 
about  it  till  the  whole  thing  was  over. 
As  to  the  u^/aiomd  CHaims,  several  things 
were  not  foreseen,  though  others  were, 
which  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
discussion  to  our  adversary,  such  as  the 
Indirect  Claims,  which  might  not  have 


been  brought  forward  if  they  had  not 
been  so  suggested.  I  must  say  I  was  a 
little  astonished  and  somewhat  mystified 
by  what  my  noble  Friend  who  has  just 
sat  down  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
said  as  to  this  House  not  having  had 
the  desired  opportunity  of  expressing 
its  opinion  on  tiie  subject  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  before  its  ratification. 
Both  Houses  had  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinion.  This  House 
debated  the  question,  and  actually  had  a 
Motion  brought  before  it  in  time  to 
prevent  the  ratification.  But,  says  the 
noble  Marquess — repeating  soQiething 
very  like  what  had  once  been  said  by 
a  noble  and  learned  Lord  not  now  in 
his  place — we  were  tied  hand  and  foot 
in  consequence  of  the  introductory  terms 
used  in  me  Treaty,  by  which  he  said  the 
Queen' s  honour  was  pledged.  But  those 
terms  are  in  every  Treaty,  and  form  no 
peculiarity  of  this  one.  The  Government 
had  indeed  sent  out  Commissioners  to 
negotiate,  and  the  Government  who  sent 
them  out,  and  who  had  been  informed 
of  and  approved  their  proceedings,  could 
not  consistentiy  with  their  honour  and 
credit  have  advised  Her  Majesty  not  to 
ratify  the  Treaty.  But  Parliament  is 
able,  if  it  disapproves  what  has  been 
done,  and  if  it  withdraws  its  confidence 
firom  the  Government,  to  address  Her 
Majesty  in  such  a  manner  that,  when 
botn  Houses  concur,  the  particular  Ad- 
ministration which  negotiated  a  treaty 
not  yet  ratified  may  be  changed ;  and  the 
honour  of  the  country  and  the  Crown  is 
not  pledged  under  tiiose  circumstances 
to  ratify  the  Treaty.  It  is  a  doctrine 
altogether  untenable  to  say  that,  because 
the  word  "Plenipotentiary"  is  used, 
and  because  a  Treaty  is  negotiated  under 
such  circumstances  and  in  such  terms 
as  that  Treaty  was,  therefore  its  ratifi- 
cation cannot  be  refused.  And  if  in 
any  case  such  a  doctrine  would  be  un- 
tenable, it  is  espociaUy  so  in  the  case 
of  a  Ti'caty  with  the  United  States, 
where,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate,  no  Treafy  can  be  concluded. 
This  House,  then,  had  as  ample  and 
complete  an  opportunity  of  eiqpressing 
its  opinion  on  that  particular  Treaty 
as  ever  it  could  have,  in  the  case  of  any 
other  Treaty,  if  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Lord  now  before  tiie  House  were  adopted. 
I  would  point  out  the  difficulty  in  which 
the  coimtry  might  be  involved  if  any 
fixed  rule  were  laid  down  tiiat  a  Treaty 
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could  not  be  ratified  without  the  concur- 
rence of  Parliament.  It  would  be  mak- 
ing Parliament  a  portion  of  the  Treaty- 
making  power ;  and  that  might  happen 
which  actually  did  happen  last  year,  and 
for  want  of  the  concurrence,  in  due  time, 
of  Parliament,  the  whole  Treaty  might 
have  been  defeated.  Your  Lordships 
will  recollect  that  the  first  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  the  Indirect  Claims  took  the  form  of 
a  proposed  Supplementary  Article  to  the 
Treaty.  That  Supplementary  Artidecould 
not  become  law  between  the  two  countries 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  When  the  Supple- 
mentary Article  went  before  the  American 
Senate,  they  could  not  agree  to  our  form 
of  the  Artide,  and  we  could  not  agree  to 
it  in  the  form  to  which  the  Senate  altered 
it.  It  therefore  fell  altogether  to  the 
ground ;  and  but  for  the  course  which 
imexpectedly  to  many  was  taken  at 
Geneva,  the  whole  of  that  Treaty  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Some  may 
think  the  country  would  not  in  that  case 
have  suffered.  I  will  not  now  enter  into 
that  question ;  but  you  cannot  suppose 
that  obstacles  of  this  kind  to  the  con- 
dusion  of  Treaties  affecting  the  peace 
and  goodwill  of  two  nations,  might  not 
sometimes  create  serious  difficulty  and 
produce  much  mischief.  As  it  is,  there 
IS  the  double  security  that  important 
Treaties  cannot  and  will  not  be  negotiated 
without  suffident  information  being  ^m 
time  to  time  in  the  possession  of  Parlia- 
ment to  enable  it,  if  it  thinks  fit,  in  each 
particular  case  to  intervene,  and  that,  if 
at  any  time  the  Government  should  con- 
clude treaties  which  Parliament  disap- 
proves, it  can  visit  them  with  the  condign 
punishment  merited  by  a  Gt>vemment 
which  betrays  the  interests  and  honour 
of  the  country.  For  these  reasons  I 
hope  your  Lordships  will  neither  on  this 
nor  on  any  future  occasion  agree  to  the 
proposal  of  the  noble  Lord. 

The  Eakl  op  MALMESBUEY  :  My 
Lords,  I  concur  generally  in  the  re- 
marks that  have  just  been  made  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack,  and  I  cannot  support  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord.  No  one  more 
than  myself  ol^ects  to  any  invasion  of 
the  Royal  Prerogative,  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  invaded  by  the  noble  Lord's 
Motion  in  t^e  sense  in  which  I  imder- 
stood  him  to  propose  it.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
effect  of  recent  events  on  the  feelings  of 
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the  people.    If  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Grown  is  to  be  maintained,  it  can  only 
be  done  in  its  present  form  by  its  not 
being  abused ;  and  the  general  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction  in  the  country 
have  arisen  from  the  abuse  of  the  Pre- 
rogative  by   Ministers    in    this    case. 
What  are  tiie  facts  ?    Not  only  did  no 
Member  of  either  House  g^ess  in  the 
slightest  degree  what   Her   Majesty's 
Mmisters  were  about  to  do  when  they 
sent  over  their  Oommissioners  to  Ame- 
rica, but  I  do   not  think   anyone    in 
sodety  or  out  of  Parliament  had    the 
slightest  notion  of  what  the  consequence 
of  tiie  Treaty  as  it  was  finally  drawn  by 
the  Oommissioners  would   be.     I    am 
convinced  that,  had  the  coimtry  been 
aware  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  and 
of  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
give  up  the  position  originally  held  by 
us.  Parliament  would  have  done  aU  in 
its  power  to  prevent  the  Executive  from 
making    any   farther  advance  in  that 
direction.    That  is  the  cause  of  the  Mo- 
tion and  of  the  discontent  which  has 
arisen ;   and  if  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown  is  ever  interfered  with,  it  will  be 
because  it  was  abused  in  this  case,  and 
because  Her  Majesty's  Government  took 
upon  themselves  more  than  any  prudent 
Government  would  have  done.      I  am 
sure  that  if  the  Government  could  have 
perceived  the  issue  of  the  negotiations, 
not  one  of  their  Members  would  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic.    I  rose  chiefly  to 
remark  on  the  statement  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  that 
the  Queen's  honour  was  not  pledged 
when  this  Treaty  was  made.    My  noble 
Friend    (the    Marquess    of    Salisbury) 
thinks  it  was  pledged,  and  I  agree  with 
him.    When  I  twice  had  the  honour  of 
holding  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
I  always  held  that  on  these  occasions 
the  honour  of  the  Grown  was  pledged ; 
and  if  the  contrary  doctrine  is  held,  see 
how  careless  it  may  make  a  Minister  in 
carrying  on  negotiations.     I  cannot,  in- 
deed, conceive  a  more  dangerous  doc- 
trine. Notwithstanding  what  has  passed, 
I  do  not  concur  in  the  desire  to  infringe 
on  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  these 
matters  ;   but,   inasmuch  as  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  bold  even  to 
audadty  in  embarking  on  such  a  sea  of 
troubles  without  giving  Parliament  the 
slightest  hint  of  what  they  were  about, 
we  want  every  security  possible  to  be 
increased  and  not  diminished  for  in- 
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ducing  Ministers  to  be  careful,  and  more 
than  careful,  in  sncli  matters. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  wished  to  re- 
mind the  noble  Earl  opposite,  who  had 
charged  the  Government  with  abusing 
the  Prerogative  in  giving  nobody  in  or 
out  of  Parliament  an  idea  of  what  was 
going  on  at  Washington  until  it  was 
too  late,  that  the  Instructions  to  the 
Oommissioners  were  presented  to  both 
Houses  at  a  veiy  early  date,  and  Ihat, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  pressure  of 
the  American  Government,  he  took  on 
himself  the  responsibility  of  deferring 
the  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  in  order 
to  give  their  Lordships  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  it  on  Lord  BusseU's  Motion. 

The  Earl  op  LAUDERDALE  re- 
gretted that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
was  not  on  the  Woolsack  during  the 
discussion  of  Lord  Russell's  Motion,  for 
the  Opposition  refrained  from  supporting 
it  on  the  ground  that  the  Queen's  nonour 
was  pledged.  Had  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  view  been  then  put  forward,  the 
Motion  would  have  been  supx>orted,  and 
the  Treaty  would  never  have  been  car- 
ried out.  Arbitration  should  not  be 
agreed  to  when  the  Law  Officers  told 
the  Gh)vemment  they  were  right ;  if  they 
said  the  case  was  doubtful,  let  arbitra- 
tion be  resorted  to;  and  if  they  said 
England  was  in  the  wrong,  let  us  hon- 
ourably and  at  once  give  in.  In  this 
case  we  believed  ourselves  in  the  right, 
and  the  result  had  been  anything  but 
satisfGUJtory. 

Thb  lord  chancellor  said,  he 
was  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood.  He 
did  not  say  that  it  would  not  be  a  very 
grave  and  serious  thing,  after  conduct- 
ing negotiations  up  to  the  point  at  which 
a  Treaty  awaited  ratification,  to  refuse  to 
ratify  it.  A  Treaty,  however,  was  not  a 
Treaty  till  it  was  ratified ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  right  and  power 
of  the  Sovereign,  on  the  advice  of  Par- 
liament, to  remse  ratification — ^though  it 
would  be  a  very  grave  and  serious  step. 
What  would  be  t£e  good  of  the  proposal 
to  lay  Treaties  for  six  weeks  on  the  Table 
of  both  Houses  before  ratification,  if 
before  this  was  done  we  were  already 
bound  to  ratify  them  ? 

Ths  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  said, 
he  would  not  back  his  own  opinion  on 
such  a  matter  against  that  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack.  But 
he  would  remind  the  House  that  on  the 
occasion  referred  tO;  Lord  Cairns  dis- 


tinctly and  strongly  }ield  that  the  words 
employed,  whether  hackneyed  or  not, 
absolutely  precluded  the  House,  if  they 
did  not  intend  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of 
the  Crown,  from  asking  the  Queen  not 
to  ratify  the  Treaty. 

LoBD  CAMPBELL  in  reply,  said,  he 
did  not  share  the  repugnance  of  his  noble 
Friend  the  noble  Marquess  to  divisions, 
and  thought  if  they  were  more  frequent 
the  attendance  would  be  greater ;  but  if 
there  was  a  general  desire  to  avoid  a 
vote  he  should  not  force  it.  The  noble 
Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  had  made  no 
answer  to  the  proposition  that  Treaties 
of  peace  had  been  almost  invariably  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature,  and  that  the 
same  course  applied  to  Treaties  of  arbi- 
tration could  involve  no  further  blow  to 
the  Prerogative.  He  (Lord  Campbell) 
was  astonished  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  upon  the  Woolsack  should  lend 
the  sanction  of  his  eminent  authority  to 
an  argument  so  frequently  refuted,  so 
long  worn  out,  as  the  remark  that  a  dis- 
graceful Treaty  might  be  visited  by 
punishment  of  those  who  had  con- 
trated  it.  Neither  the  dismissal,  nor 
impeachment,  nor  execution  of  its  au- 
thors could  reinstate  a  coimtry  in  its 
territory  or  its  honour  if  either  had  been 
sacrificed.  But  he  was  not  entitled  to 
detain  the  House  if  no  division  was  to 
happen.  He  could  not  withdraw  a 
Motion  against  which  no  valid  plea  had 
been  maintained.  If  the  noble  Marquess 
deemed  it  right  to  move  the  Previous 
Question  he  (Lord  Campbell)  would 
assent  to  it. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  said, 
the  House  would  be  no  more  pledged  to 
any  particular  course  if  that  Motion  were 
withdrawn,  than  it  would  if  the  Previous 
Question  were  carried. 

On  Question  ?  Rwolved  in  the  negative, 

EPPING  FOREST  BILL-(No.  19.) 

{The  Duke  of  St.  Albans.) 

SECOND  BEADINO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

The  Duke  of  ST.  ALBANS  moved 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
time,  stating  its  object  to  be  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  Epping  Forest  Commis- 
sioners making  their  Report  for  a  further 
period  of  two  years.  The  extension  of 
time  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  mass 
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of  business  which  the  Commissioners  had 
to  get  through. 

£oRD  EEDESDALB  said,  he  thought 
the  Bill  objectionable,  extending  as  it 
did  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners 
for  so  long  a  period.  He  thought  that 
if  the  Con^nissioners  w^re  allowed  two 
years  from  the  present  time  for  making 
1h^  Beport  they  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  consider  the  important  subjects 
-^duch  were  excluded  from  the  Bill  passed 
two  years  Skgo. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  hoped 
that  at  the  next  stage  of  the  Bill  the 
noble  Duke  would  be  in  a  position  to 
state  the  nature  of  the  work  which  ren- 
dered the  extension  of  time  now  sought 
for  necessary,  and  whether  there  was 
any  objection  to  the  Beport  embracing 
the  matters  excluded  from  the  former 
Bill.  Two  years  had  already  elapsed, 
and  he  thought  the  further  period  of 
two  years  somewhat  unreasonable. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  before  the 
Commissioners  still  remained  undisposed 
of.  The  inquiries  made  of  his  noble 
Friend  who  moved  the  second  reading 
were  quite  legitimate,  and  he  would  be 
in  a  position  to  give  full  information  in 
respect  of  them,  when  the  Bill  reached 
the  Committee  stage. 

The  Maequess  of  SALISBUEY  con- 
sidered the  information  promised  all  the 
more  necessary  that  the  Bill  seriously 
affected  private  rights,  and  that  pending 
suits  were  himg  up  until  the  Eeport  of 
the  Commissioners  was  made. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2'  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Monday  the  17  th 
instant. 

COMMISSIONS  m  THE  AEMY. 

question. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND,  in  asking 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
the  Question  which  stood  in  his  name 
in  reference  to  commissions  in  the  Army, 
said,  it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
their  Lordships  that  when  the  abolition 
of  purchase  was  determined  upon  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  they  were 
informed  that  new  modes  of  entering 
the  Army  would  be  provided,  that  men 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  advance  them- 
selves by  means  of  money ;  but  that  the 
avenues  to  rank  in  the  Army  were  to 
be  open  to  all  classes  of  Her  Mi^esty's 
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subjects.  Commissions  in  the  Army,  they 
were  assured,  were  to  be  given  to  gentle- 
men who  complied  with  certain  regula- 
tions then  laid  down  by  ihe  Secrete^  of 
State ;  and  a  Memorandum  was  issued 
respecting  first  appointments  to  the  Ca- 
valry and  Infantry,  whidi  stated  that 
commissions  in  the  Army  without  pur- 
chase and  without  competition  would  be 
given  to  University  candidates  who  had 
passed  certain  examinations  therein  set 
forth ;  and  further  that  gentlemen  who 
had  held  commissions  in  the  Militia  for 
a  period  of  two  years  and  received  certi- 
ficates of  competency  in  drill  from  their 
colonels  would  also  receive  direct  com- 
missions in  the  Army  without  competi- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances,  those 
who  stood  in  the  position  to  which  he 
had  referred  looked  forward  with  consi- 
derable and  natural  anxiety  to  the  first 
nominations  to  commissions  issu^  from 
the  War  Office.  Their  disappointment 
might  be  imagined  when  they  found 
from  the  Memorandum  issued  last  month 
that  they  were  virtually  excluded  from 
the  advantage  which  they  had  been  led 
to  expect,  inasmuch  cus  the  appointments 
in  question  w^re  thrown  open  to  general 
competition.  He  happened  to  kaow  a 
case  in  which  a  gentleman  had  qualified 
himself^in  eveiy  point  by  having  passed 
an  examination  at  the  Univereoty,  and 
also  by  having  served  the  requisite 
period  with  the  Militia,  and  by  having 
received  a  certificate  of  competency  frt)m 
his  commanding  officer.  He  was  there- 
fore doubly  qualified ;  but  when  he  sent 
in  his  application  for  a  commission,  the 
answer  he  received  was  that  there  were 
no  commissions  to  be  issued  to  gentle- 
men in  his  position,  and  he  was  told  he 
might  compete  as  one  out  of  several 
hundreds  for  one  of  about  80  vacancies, 
several  of  which  were  in  West  Indian 
remnents.  He  would  therefore  ask  his 
noble  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  War  Department,  with  re- 
ference to  Paragn^hs  22,  23,  and  24  of 
the  Memorandum  respecting  first  ap- 
pointments to  the  Cav^ry  and  Infantry 
— except  from  General  Orders  62.  and 
65.  of  1872  — What  steps  have  been 
taken  to  enable  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  the  required  Degrees  at  the  Uni- 
versity, or  who,  being  in  the  Militia, 
have  conformed  to  sub-sections  0,  ^,  and  9 
oi  Paragraph  25,  to  obtain  commissiQns 
in  the  Army  ? 
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The  Mabqubss  of  LANSDOWNE 
said,  tiiat  the  noble  Duke  would  find 
on  reference  to  a  Memorandum  whidi 
was  issued  with  the  Eoyal  Warrant 
a  statement  pointing  out  that  no 
Army  commissions  would  be  given  to 
Militia  or  Uniyersity  candidates  for 
about  two  years  from  the  publication 
of  the  Warrant.  It  was  hoped  that 
they  would  be  able  to  keep  reason- 
ably within  the  time  fixed  in  the  Memo- 
randum, and  it  was  intended  to  open 
the  list  to  University  candidates  by 
the  1st  of  April  next,  so  that  by  1874 
some  of  the  candidates  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  commissions.  With  respect 
to  Militia  regiments,  it  was  intended 
that  one  commission  should  be  offered 
to  every  regiment  of  over  six  companies, 
after  this  year's  annual  training. 


INTESTATES  WIDOWS  AND  OBXLDBEN 
BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  for  the  relief  of  Widows  and  Children 
of  Intestates  where  the  personal  estate  is  of 
small  value  —  Was  presented  by  The  Lord 
Ckelmsfobd  ;  read  I*.     (No.  83.) 

House  adjourned  at  Seyen  o'dock, 

till  To-morrow,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  Zrd  March,  1873. 

MINUTES.]— New  Membeb  Sworn— Joseph 
PhiHp  Ronayne,  esquire, /or  CJork  City. 

StTpPLT  —  considered  in  Committee  —  Meaolutione 
[February  28]  reported. 

Public  Bills — Ordered — ^Mutiny*. 

Firtt  Beading— 'TxakB  and  Caicos  Islands  *  [871. 

Second  Reading — Uniyersity  Education  (Irelana) 
[55],  debate  a^/oumed;  Salmon  Fisheries  Ck>m- 
xmssioners  *  [86]  ;  Fires  *  [31] ;  Marriages 
(Ireland)  *  [68] ;  CJove  Chapel,  Tiverton,  Mar- 
riages Legalization*  [86]. 

UNIVEB8ITY  EDUCATION  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENEY  ^ve  No- 
tice that  in  the  event  of  a  division  not 
being  taken  on  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  King's  Lynn  (IMr. 
Bourke),  or  on  that  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Huntingdon  (Lord 
Bobert  Montagu),  he  shoiud  move  an 
Amendment  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  That  this  House,  while  ready  to  assist  Her 
Majesty's  Gtoyemment  in  passing  a  measure  for 
the  advanoement  of  learning  in  Izeland,  is  of 


opinion  that  for  the  purpose  of  sui^lying  to 
Parliament  information  of  which  it  is  not  now 
in  possession,  it  is  expedient  that  a  Royal  Com- 
mission should  he  appointed  to  take  the  eridence 
of  academic  hodies  and  of  persons  interested  in 
higher  education  in  Ireland,  as  to  the  causes  that 
impede  the  full  success  of  Univeraity  Education 
in  that  Country,  and  as  to  the  best  means  of 
overcoming  them,  and  that  an  humhle  Address 
he  presenteid  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She 
will  he  graciously  pleased  to  issue  such  Com- 
mission." 


LETTERS  PATENT.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  HOWARD  asked  Mr.  Attor- 
ney General,  Whether,  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  "to  inquire  into 
the  Law  and  Fractice  and  the  effect  of 
Qxants  of  Letters  Patent  for  Inventions," 
and  which  Committee  made  its  Beport 
on  8th  May  1872,  the  Government  in- 
tend to  bring  in  a  Bill  this  Session  to 
amend  the  Laws  with  respect  to  Letters 
Patent;  and,  if  not,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment will  offer  facilities  for  the  pro- 
gress of  such  a  BiU  if  brought  Jn  by  a 
private  Member  ?  

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL,  in 
reply,  said,  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  were  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Government ;  but  he  could 
give  no  definite  answer  to  the  Question 
of  the  hon.  Member. 

ntlSH  BILLS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  VANCE  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Lreland,  When  a  Return  ordered 
on  the  9th  of  August  last  to  be  made  by 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  of  the  ex- 
penses they  have  incurred  in  promoting 
and  opposing  Bills  in  Parliament,  will 
be  presented  to  this  House  ? 

The  Mabquess  of  HARTINGTON, 
in  reply,  said,  he  had  been  informed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Dublin  Corporation 
that  the  Return  was  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration, and  would  be  forwarded  withm  a 
few  days. 


JUDGE    OF   THE  PROBATE   AND 
DIVORCE  COURT.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  RAIKES  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther any  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  the  present  Judge  of  the  Probate 
and  Divorce  Court  by  which  he  has  sur- 
rendered the  greater  part  of  his  patron- 
age ;  and,  if  such  is  the  case,  to  what 
Member  of  the  Govemm^at  has  such 
patronage  been  transferred? 
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Mb.  BBIJOE,  in  reply,  saidy  that  no 
6uch  arrangement  as  that  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Member  had  been  made. 


THE  GENEVA  AWARD.-^UESTION. 

Mb.  GOLDSMID  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  the 
statement  is  correct  that  the  claims  of 
American  citizens  to  be  paid  under  the 
Geneva  Award  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  two  millions  and  a  half;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  Gbvemment  of  the  United 
States  proposes  to  return  to  the  British 
Gk)yemment  the  balance  of  the  three 
millions  and  a  half  awarded  by  the  tri- 
bunal to  meet  such  claims  of  private 
individuals  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  The  question  of 
my  hon.  Friend  is  founded,  I  believe, 
upon  statements  which  have  aj^peared 
in  the  newspapers,  and  perhaps  it  is  as 
weU  he  should  have  put  it,  in  order  to 
enable  me  to  remove  certain  misappre- 
hensions which  have  arisen  on  this  sub- 
ject. An  error — perhaps  not  the  least 
that  is  generally  entertained — appears 
on  the  face  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
Question  with  regard  to  the  amoimt  of 
the  simi  awarded — ^the  exact  sum  is  not 
£3,500,000,  but  £3,200,000.  The  state 
of  the  case  is  this,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
In  the  first  place,  I  refer  to  a  matter  of 
fact.  The  claims  preferred  by  the  Ame- 
rican Government,  on  the  part  of  indivi- 
duals who  heul  suffered  losses  in  America, 
before  the  Tribunal  of  Geneva — that  is 
to  say,  the  final  claims  as  they  stood  on 
the  28th  August,  amounted  to  £6,000,000. 
That  was  the  amount  of  the  claims  put 
forward  by  the  American  Gbvemment 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  interest  in- 
cluded. Then  the  amount  awarded  by 
the  Tribimal  was  £3,200,000.  By  the 
Treaty  there  were  two  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding open.  One  of  them  was,  that 
the  cases  of  damage  or  loss  might  have 
been  examined  separately,  and  then  re- 
ferred to  assessors  for  the  strict  determi- 
nation of  the  particular  amount  due; 
the  other  was,  that  a  gross  sum  should 
be  paid  to  the  American  Gbvemment ; 
and  if  a  m)ss  sum  were  paid  to  the 
Amerioan  Government,  we  had  no  power 
to  look  beyond  or  behind  the  payment 
of  that  sum.  The  method  adopted  by 
the  Tribunal  was  the  payment  of  a  ffross 
sum,  and  it  is  right  to  say  that  in  adopt- 
ing that  method  the  Arbitrators  followed 
a  precedent  which  had  occurred  in  a 


previous  American  arrangement  with 
France,  when  £1,000,000  was  paid  by 
the  latter  coimtry  to  America  in  respect 
of  the  claims  of  certain  private  indivi- 
duals. All  we  know  is  this — that  two 
Bills  for  the  distribution  of  this  arbitra- 
tion money  have  been  proposed ;  but  nei- 
ther of  them  has  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  the  American  Legidature. 
One  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  the 
other  the  House  of  Kepresentatives. 
These  Bills  are  not  by  any  means  in  ac- 
cordance one  with  the  other,  nor  have 
the  provisions  of  either  of  them  been 
fijially  adjusted.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, unless  gifted  with  second  sight, 
it  is  not  possible,  I  apprehend,  for  any- 
one to  say  what  the  ultimate  amount,  as 
determined  by  American  legislation,  will 
be,  that  is  due  to  individuals  who  have 
claims  in  respect  of  what  are  called 
*'  Alabama  losses."  That  bein^  so,  my 
hon.  Friend  will  see  how  rapidly  and 
how  much  this  statement  has  travelled 
in  advance  of  the  facts,  and  that  we  can 
have  no  knowledge  at  present  on  the 
subject  which  he  presumes  to  have  been 
setded.  But  if  it  had  been  settled,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  the  decision  of  the 
Tribunal  to  grant  a  gross  sum  is  final, 
and  that  we  have  no  further  concern 
with  the  way  in  which  that  sum  may  be 
disposed  of. 

POST  OFFICE— INSUFFICIENTLY 

STAMPED  NEWSPAPEBS. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  E.  N.  fowler  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  practice  of 
destroying  newspapers  directed  abroad 
but  insufficiently  stamped ;  and,  whether 
arrangements  could  not  be  made  for 
charging  the  deficient  postage  on  de- 
livery, as  is  done  in  the  case  of  letters  ? 

Mb.  MONSELL,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  rules  of  the  Post  Office  required  that 
the  postage  on  newspapers  sent  out  of 
the  counlry  should  be  pre-paid,  and  as 
there  were  postal  conventions  with  other 
countries  in  which  this  pre-payment  was 
stipulated  for,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  any  general  alteration  in  respect 
of  the  present  practice. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ACT.— THE 
"  PERU."— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  HAMBBO,  who  had  a  Notice  on 
the  Paper  to  the  following  effect ;— *• 
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"To  ask  the  Freeident  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Whether  he  will  institute  an  official  inqiiiiy 
into  the  loss  of  the  steamship  "Peru,"  which 
foundered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  last  December  ?'* 

and  another  as  follows : — 

"  To  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  fifteen 
seamen  belonging  to  the  late  steamship  "  Peru  " 
are  now  undergomg  in  Dorchester  Castle  a  sen- 
tence of  twelve  weeks'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour  for  refusing  to  go  to  sea  in  that  ship ; 
whether  it  is  a  fact  that  that  ship  foundered  at 
sea  two  days  after  leaving  Portland  Harbour ; 
and,  if  the  facts  are  as  alleged,  he  will  promptly 
take  the  proper  means  for  relieving  tnese  men 
from  any  further  punishment  in  consequence  of 
the  sentence  inflicted  on  them  ?  " 

said,  that  in  consequence  of  certain 
communications  he  had  received  from 
his  right  hon.  Friends,  he  should  defer 
putting  his  Questions. 

Mr.  OHICHESTEE  FOETESCTJE 
said,  that  he  mieht  take  that  opportu- 
nity of  stating  mat  the  Peru  was  not  a 
steamship,  and  that  she  had  not  foun- 
dered at  sea,  but  had  run  ashore.  The 
whole  of  the  crew  on  board  had  been 
sayed.  He  had  ordered  an  inquiry  to 
be  made  into  the  matter. 

Mb.  BEUCE  said,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  owners  of  the 
vessel,  giving  a  very  fuU  account  of  the 
whole  ifiatter.  He  had  communicated 
with  the  magistrates  who  had  tried  the 
sailors,  and  until  he  received  an  answer 
from  them  he  could  not  state  what  course 
the  Gbvemment  would  take  with  regard 
to  the  prisoners. 

SPAIN.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  whit  well  asked  the  Under 
Secretaiy  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  the  Government  uiinks  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  acknowledging 
the  present  Qovemment  of  Spain  as  a 
de  facto  Government  ? 

Viscount  ENFIELD :  Her  Majesty's 
Gx>vemment  continue  to  be  in  unofficial 
communication  with  the  persons  now 
administering  the  Government  in  Spain ; 
but  no  Government  has  as  yet  been  con- 
stituted  in  that  coimtry  which,  in  their 
opinion,  admits  of  recognition. 

ARMY— MHilTIA  PERMANENT  STAFF 
SERGEANTS.— QUESTION. 


Mb.  WINGFIELD  BAKER  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  What 
amoimt  of  pension  will  be  granted  to 
the  sergeants  of  the  permanent  staff  of 
Militia  Begiments  who  have  risen  from 

VOL.  COXIV.    [thibd  sebies.] 


the  ranks  in  the  Militia,  and  served 
fifteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  years  ? 

Mb.  CAEDWELL:  Under  the  MiHtia 
Acts,  sergeants  of  ^  the  permanent  staff, 
on  being  discharged  on  account  of  age 
or  infirmity,  are  entitled,  affcer  20  years' 
service  on  the  permanent  staff,  to  bd.  a- 
day  pension ;  if  of  less  than  20  years' 
service  to  a  gratuity;  if  over  14  years, 
of  180  days'  pay ;  if  of  less  than  14,  and 
over  seven  years,  then  of  90  days. 

THE  NEW  ARMY  PLAN.— QUESTION. 

Majob  Genebal  Sib  PERCY  HEE- 
BERT  observed  that  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  War  had  stated  that  the  solder's 
pay  would  henceforth  be  Is,  a-day  clear, 
besides  rations,  and  that  the  pre-engaged 
soldiers  would  lose  a  halfpenny  a-day 
upon  the  present  rate.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  also  said  that  no  loss 
would  occur  in  any  case.  He  hoped 
that  some  explanation  of  that  would  be 
given.  

Mb.  CAEDWELL  said,  that  the  state- 
ment  as  put  was  quite  accurate;  care 
would  be  taken  that,  under  no  circum- 
stances, should  any  loss  be  imposed  upon 
any  person. 


UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  (IRELAND) 

BILL— [Bill  bS,"] 

{Mr,  Oladatonef  The  Marquess  of  Partington,) 

SECOND    BEADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  a  few  words  on 
this  ^ill.  I  need  not  say  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  repeat  any  portion  of  the 
leng^ened  argument  and  statement  with 
which  I  troubled  the  House  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill.  But  I  wish  to 
refer  very  briefly  to  several  representa- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  us,  or  to 
myself,  by  various  persons  entitied  to 
speak  with  interest,  and  with  more  or 
less  authority,  on  the  subject  of  this 
Bill.  We  have  received  several  state- 
ments from  those  who  think  the  provi- 
sion meule  for  vested  interests  is  not,  in 
all  respects,  complete  or  sufficient.  With 
regard  to  that  provision  I  desire  to  have 
it  understood,  so  far  as  I  myself  am  con- 
cerned, so  far  as  the  Government  are 
concerned — and,  I  think,  I  do  not  as- 
sume a  dangerous  liberty  in  giving  it  as 
my  opinion  that  I  may  add  as  far  as  the 
House  is  concerned — the  disposition  of 
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tlie  House  is  invariably  to  deal  liberally 
with  interests  of  that  kind.  It  is  not 
merely  as  to  the  question  of  money,  but 
as  to  status  and  condition ;  and  although 
the  time  for  settling  details  of  that  sort 
naturally  does  not  arise  at  an  early  stage, 
and  they  are  better  taken  after  all  the 
leading  provisions  are  definitely  adopted; 
yet  those  persons  may,  I  am  sure,  re- 
main confident  that  they  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  spirit  as  other  persons 
similarly  situated  have  been  dealt  with 
in  other  Bills.  Well,  then,  a  statement 
has  been  offered  to  us  by  the  Coimcil  of 
Queen's  College,  Cork,  who  make  repre- 
sentations on  various  points  with  respect 
to  which  they  think  me  Bill  should  be 
amended.  One  of  those  alterations  is 
not  of  very  great  importance ;  but  as  its 
ilitroduction  would  improve  the  Bill,  it 
is  our  intention  to  adopt  it.  It  relates 
to  the  future  introduction  of  Colleges 
into  the  University.  The  Bill  as  it  now 
stands  leaves  that  introduction  of  Col- 
leges to  the  sole  action  of  the  Council  of 
the  University.  The  recommendation  of 
the  Council  of  Queen's  College,  Cork,  is 
that  the  Council  of  the  University  should 
inquire  into  the  sufficiency  of  the  means 
of  instruction  possessed  by  any  College ; 
that,  having  done  so,  and  being  able  to 
certify  that  it  possesses  sufficient  means 
of  instruction,  they  should  make  a  formal 
recommendation  to  the  Crown  that  the 
College  be  introduced  within  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  that  upon  that  recommen- 
dation the  Crown  should  be  enabled  to 
introduce  the  College  within  the  Univer- 
sity. My  own  impression  is,  that  under 
the  present  law  me  Crown  would  have 
that  power ;  but  whether  that  is  so  or 
not,  that  is  the  form  which  it  is  proposed 
to  give  to  this  particular  provision ;  and 
we  think  it  is  an  improvement  on  the 
arrangement  for  the  introduction  of  Col- 
leges within  the  University.  There  is 
another  addition  to  the  BUI  to  which  I 
wish  to  refer,  though  I  cannot  describe 
it  as  a  change  in  the  Bill.  It  is  with 
rep^ard  to  an  important  expression  con- 
tamed  in  the  Bill.  The  House  will  have 
observed  that  with  regard  to  the  power 
or  title  of  Collej^es  to  send  a  collegiate 
member  to  the  Oouncil  of  the  University, 
the  condition  of  it  is  their  having  a  cer- 
tain number  of  students  tn  statu  pupillari 
who,  having  been  students  tn  statu  pupiU 
lari  of  the  College,  have  been  matricu- 
lated in  the  University,  and  have  passed 
an  examination  such  as  the  Bill  requires. 

ifr,  OladsUm$ 


The  words  in  statu  p%if%Uari  require  a 
description,  and  I  propose  to  insert  in 
the  Bill  the  conditions  which  shall  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  fulfil  the  meaning 
of  that  important  phrase.  The  principfd 
conditions  will  be  these: — in  the  first 
place— as  of  course  it  is  not  intended 
that  a  premium  should  be  offered  for  the 
affiliation  of  mere  boys  —  we  propose 
that  they  should  be  not  less  man  17 
years  old ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they 
must  not  belong  to  more  thfua  one  Col- 
lege, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  that 
College  to  send  a  collegiate  member. 
That,  I  think,  is  in  the  Sill  at  present ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  they  must  have 
passed  all  the  examinations  required  by 
their  standing,  whatever  it  may  be ;  in 
the  fourth  place,  if  they  have  only  passed 
a  matriculation  examination,  the  College 
must  undertake  to  present  them  on  the 
next  examination ;  in  the  fifth  place, 
they  must  be  certified  —  being  Under- 
graduates— to  be  in  regular  attendance 
upon  lectures  in  Art ;  and  b^ng  not 
Undergraduates,  but  Bachelors — which 
wpuld  still  leave  them,  according  to  the 
academical  meaning  of  the  phrase,  in 
statu  pupillari  —  they  must  oe  certi- 
fied to  be  in  attendance  upon  some  other 
branch  of  knowledge,  having  already 
received  a  Bachelor's  degree.  These  are 
the  principal  conditions  which  we  shoidd 
propose  as  a  definition  of  the  term  in 
statu  pupillari,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  the  College  its  title  to  send  a  collegi- 
ate member  to  the  Coimcil.  In  the  25th 
clause  of  the  Bill,  which  relates  to  ex- 
aminations, there  is  a  sub-clause  or  head- 
ing which  requires  the  Council  to  sub- 
divide the  Faculty  of  Arts  into  several 
branches,  which  are  there  enumerated. 
We  think  that  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
and  inconvenience  may  arise  from  an 
attempt  by  Parliament  to  fix  the  form  of 
that  subdvision.  Therefore,  we  propose 
to  withdraw  that  subdivision  m)m  the 
clause  and  instead  of  it  to  do  that  which 
will  be  equivalent  to  it,  so  far  as  the 
main  objects  are  concerned,  but  which 
wiU  leave  a  greater  liberty  to  the  Coun- 
cil with  regard  to  the  division  of  the 
very  numerous  branches  comprised  under 
the  name  of  Faculty  of  Arts.  The  effect 
of  the  substitution  of  that  heading  would 
be  this — that  the  Council  should  divide 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  into  branches  for  the 
puroose  of  any  examination  to  be  held 
with  a  view  to  a  degree  and  to  determine 
what  braxiohes  should  be  sufficient  for 
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the  said  puipose.  But  it  would  remain 
subject  to  these  conditions.  We  propose 
that  the  examination  in  Modem  History, 
in  Ethics,  and  Metaphysics  shall  be 
voluntary ;  next  that  Ancient  Languages 
and  literature  shall  suffice  for  obtaining 
a  Bachelor's  d^;ree,  if  such  proficiency 
shall  have  been  attained  as  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  C!ounoil  may  require. 
These  are  the  changes  of  form  in  three 
different  parts  of  me  BUI,  which  seem 
to  be  worth  mentioning;  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  shoidd  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  I  will  con- 
sider whether  it  will  be  more  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Members  to  put 
tiiem  into  the  Bill  at  once,  by  passing 
the  Bill  pro  fortnd  through  Committee, 
or  whether  it  will  be  more  desirable 
that  they  should  be  placed  on  the  Notice 
Paper  of  the  House,  simply  as  Amend- 
ments.  l^e  House  will  perceive  that, 
although  I  wish  to  give  full  information 
with  respect  to  these  matters  for  the 
guidance  of  any  Gentleman  about  to  take 
part  in  the  debate,  they  are  not  matters 
of  any  great  consequence  in  reference 
to  the  eeneral  substance  of  the  BilL 
A  good  deal  has  been  said  on  a  point  on 
whidb.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
and  that  is  the  embarrassing  position  in 
wbich  Parliament  is  said  to  be  placed 
with  reference  to  the  composition  of  the 
future  Ooundl.  The  future  C!ouncil  is 
to  consist  of  twenty-eight  ordinary  mem- 
bers. It  is  said,  however — and  I  quite 
agree  with  the  observations  of  those 
critics  of  the  BiU — that  a  great  deal  of 
the  success  of  this  measure  will  depend 
upon  the  choice  made  of  the  persons  who 
are  to  form  this  Coundl.  Indeed,  I 
might  truly  say  that  so  much,  I  think, 
^wiU  depend  upon  the  selection  of  those 
members  that,  even  supposing  the  Bill 
were  a  thoroughly  g^d  and  satisfactory 
one,  and  that  its  provisions  were  univer- 
sally approved  of,  if  there  were  a  bad 
list  of  names  inserted  as  Councillors,  if 
names  of  incompetent  men,  or  names  of 
mere  partiazns,  sectarian  or  political, 
were  inserted  in  the  Bill,  it  would  defeat 
the  whole  beneficial  effect  of  the  wisest 
provisions  of  the  Legislature,  and  there- 
fore there  is  a  desire,  which  I  admit  to 
be  a  very  natural  desire,  that  the  names 
of  those  who  are  to  be  appointed  should 
be  made  known  to  the  Mouse.  But,  un- 
fortunately, we  are  very  often  given — 
such  is  the  condition  of  human  nature— 
to  desire  several  things  that  are  in  their 


nature  quite  impossible  to  attain;  and 
that  is  the  state  of  the  case,  as  I  shall 
show  after  some  ftirther  eimlanation, 
with  respect  to  the  proposal  that  we 
should  at  the  present  time  produce  the 
names  of  the  twenty -eight  ordinary 
members  of  the  Council.  I  will  first  ob- 
serve that  it  is  commonly  said  when 
these  twenty-eight  ordinary  members  of 
the  Council  are  once  proposed,  the  House 
has  no  choice  but  to  accept  them ;  that 
the  act  of  the  Gbvemment  so  far  is  final ; 
and  that  the  House  may  find  itself  in  a 
false  position  and  may  be  bound  by  the 
erroneous  judgment  of  the  Qovemment 
in  a  matter  essential  to  the  main  objects 
of  the  Bill.  Well,  my  answer  to  that  is, 
that  such  a  list  is  not  immutable,  and  I 
will  give  the  House  j^recedente  to  show 
that  I  am  correct.  In  the  case  of  the 
Oxford  University  BUI  the  names  of  the 
Commissioners  were  not  printed  in  the 
Bill,  although  their  duties  were  com- 
paratively easy.  They  were  stated,  how- 
ever, before  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
House  were  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
their  names.  My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  liskecml  (Mr.  Horsman) 
made  a  Motion  adverse  to  the  list  we  pro- 
posed. He  did  not  succeed  in  carrying 
nis  Motion ;  but  I  see  that  he  voted  in  a 
minority  of  141  against  a  majority  of 
169 — ^rather  a  respectable  demonstration. 
The  argument  of  post  hoc  propter  hoe, 
which  is  often  not  applicable,  seems  to 
have  held  good  in  this  case ;  for  I  find 
that,  that  having  occurred  in  May,  I 
moved  in  June  the  addition  of  two  more 
names — ^the  Earl  of  Harrowby  and  Sir 
George  Comewall  Lewis — in  order  to 
give  to  the  body  that  representative  cha- 
racter required.  This  is  an  instance  in 
which,  though  a  complete  list  of  names 
was  furnished,  that  list  was  changed  in 
deference  to  a  feeling  indicated  by  the 
House.  Having  now  given  the  House 
one  example  at  the  expense  of  myself,  I 
will  in  timi  refer  to  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli), 
taken  from  the  case  of  the  Eepresenta- 
tion  of  the  People  Bill  in  1 867.  In  that 
case  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the 
21st  of  June  proposed  Lord  Eversley, 
Mr.  Walter,  Mr.  Bramston,  Sir  Jolm 
Duckworth,  Mr.  Bouverie,  Mr.  Bussell 
Gximey,  and  Lord  Penrhyn  as  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  to  act  as  Boundary 
Commissioners.      The   introduction    of 
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these  names,  though  not;  leading  to  a 
division,  nevertheless  gave  rise  to  indi- 
cations that  the  list  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  That  is  again  affording 
proof  that  the  production  of  the  list  by 
the  Government  is  not  considered  a  final 
act,  and  the  right  hon.  Qentleman,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  in  lieu  of  the  former 
list,  produced  a  list  which  contained  one 
new  name,  and  from  which  three  of  the 
former  names  were  omitted.  That  list, 
which  consisted  of  Lord  Evefsley,  Sir 
John  Duckworth,  Mr.  Walter,  Mr. 
Bussell  Qumey,  and  Sir  Francis  Crossley, 
was  finally  adopted.  Now  these  are  pre- 
cedents for  our  having  printed  this  JBill 
without  the  names  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  for  our  having  decHned  to  give 
them.  In  the  Oxford  University  Sill, 
where  there  was  no  question  of  principle 
raised,  and  where,  therefore,  there  was 
very  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed — even  there  we 
did  notpropose  the  names.  In  the  case 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Bill,  which 
after  the  passing  of  the  Oxford  Bill  had 
become  a  matter  of  course,  the  names  of 
the  Commissioners  were  put  into  the 
Bill.  Then  with  respect  to  the  Bepre- 
sentation  of  the  People  Bill,  there  would 
have  been  no  great  harm  in  fixing  the 
names  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners. 
But  what  took  place  ?  No  names  were 
produced  until  the  House  had  read  the 
Bill  a  second  time,  and  gone  into  Com- 
mittee, and  had  reached  the  24th  clause 
in  Committee,  after  having  settled,  if  I 
recollect  right,  a  great  portion  of  the 
many  important  questions  raised  by  the 
Bill.  The  names  were  then  produced, 
and  it  was  even  then  moved  to  insert 
them  in  the  Bill  the  same  day  they  were 
proposed;  but  they  were  not  inserted 
imtil  four  or  five  days  afterwards.  I 
will  take  another  case — that  of  the  Irish 
Church  Bill  of  1 869.  The  main  outlines 
of  that  Bill  were  tolerably  fixed;  but 
still  a  great  deal  depended  upon  the  de- 
tails as  to  tbe  'mode  in  which  matters 
were  to  be  finally  adjusted.  We  there- 
fore found  it  difficult  to  go  to  gentlemen 
and  ask  them  to  bind  themselves  to  ex- 
ercise the  duties  of  Commissioners  under 
the  Bill,  until  they  knew  with  tolerable 
distinctness  the  course  which  Parliament 
intended  to  take  with  regard  to  its  main 
provisions.  Therefore,  we  read  the  Bill 
a  second  time,  and  we  went  into  Com- 
mittee, without  giving  the  names  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  against  that  course 
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we  received  no  remonstrance.  We  came 
at  length  to  the  clause  of  the  Bill  in 
which  the  Commissioners  were  to  be 
named,  and  we  postponed  the  consider- 
ation of  that  clause  until  the  close  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill.  We  gave  notice 
of  the  three  Commissioners  on  the  4th  of 
May,  and  their  names  were  inscribed  on 
the  Bill  on  the  7th  of  May,  at  the  close 
of  the  Committee.  Now,  I  do  not  want 
to  stand  upon  precedent  even  in  matters 
of  this  nature,  if  it  were  in  our  power  to 
accommodate  hon.  Gentlemen.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  asking  us  to  do  that  which 
I  think  I  have  shown  to  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  us  to  do  ?  Is  it  not  a  most 
extreme  measure  for  any  hon.  Member 
to  propose  a  Vote  of  Censure,  because 
we  nave  not  done  that  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  do  ?  Although  in  terms 
theBesolution  expresses  regret,  itis really 
a  Vote  of  Censure  on  the  Oovemment, 
as  hon.  Gentlemen  are  well  aware. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  Gbvemment 
to  insert  the  names  in  the  Bill  without 
tampering  with  the  free  action  of  the 
House  and  forgetting  the  respect  which 
we  owe  to  its  authority  and  opinion. 
Suppose  we  were  to  make  application  to 
any  gentleman  connected  with  Ireland  to 
become  a  Commissioner  or  member  of 
the  Coimcil  imder  the  Bill.  What  sort 
of  a  person  ought  he  to  be  ?  Is  he  to  be 
a  mere  satellite  of  the  Government? 
Even  if  he  were,  I  shoidd  greatly  doubt 
whether  there  oould  be  foimd  any  satel- 
lite so  servile  or  so  abject  that  he  would 
not  say — "  I  decline  to  serve  under  your 
Bill  untn  I  know  what  your  Bill  is  to 
be."  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say 
that  a  gentleman  would  insist  upon  final 
absolute  knowledge ;  but  he  would  cer- 
tainly ask  for,  and  be  entitled  to,  such 
knowledge  as  would  enable  him  to  form 
a  generfu  idea  of  the  scope  and  extent 
of  the  Bill.  That  would  be  true  even  if 
this  were  a  Bill  like  the  Irish  Church 
Bill,  which  had  one  commanding  object 
— namely,  the  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  every 
other  object  being  subordinate  and  sub* 
sidiaiy.  But  this  Bill,  on  the  contrary, 
is  fiill  of  clauses,  nearly  everyone  of 
them  dealing  with  matters  of  great  im- 
portance and  principle,  and  bearing  nice 
relations  to  each  otner,  and  the  decision 
of  the  House  upon  them  may  perhaps 
entirely  alter  the  colour  and  complexion 
of  the  Bill.  We  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  utterly  unworthy  of  the  offices  we 
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hold  if  we  should — as  it  is  vulgarly  called 
—attempt  to  pack  this  Council.  If  we 
select  men  from  Ireland  we  ought  to 
go  to  men  of  the  greatest  weight  and 
capacity,  and  we  should  not  in  the  first 
instance  ask  what  their  politics  or  their 
principles  were.  We  should  not  think 
because  a  man  yoted  against  the  second 
reading  or  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  that 
he  was  discharged  from  all  fitness  or 
capacity  to  sit  under  this  Bill.  I  ask 
any  Gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House  whether  it  is  possible  for  us, 
consistently  with  a  proper  respect  for 
him,  to  apply  to  him  and  ask  him  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Council  under 
this  Bill  before  the  sense  of  Parliament 
has  been  taken  upon  it.  Such  a  Gen- 
tleman would  possibly  say — "I  shall 
have  nothing  to  say  to  you  or  your  Bill 
under  the  circumstances."  He  might, 
of  course,  give  us  that  answer,  and  we 
could  make  no  reply  to  him  if  he  did. 
But  still  it  is  our  duty  not  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  that  would  be  the  answer, 
and  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  Ireland  we  ought  to  give 
something  of  a  comprehensive  character 
to  the  position  of  this  Council.  Suppose 
such  a  case  as  this.  There  is  a  most 
distinguished  person,  whose  fitness,  I 
believe,  would  be  acknowledged  on  all 
hands,  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  mention 
his  name,  who  is  an  ex-Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  a  senior  FeUow. 
He  has  written  to  more  than  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  expressing  the 
strongest  approval  of  this  Bill.  How 
could  we  ask  him  to  be  a  member  ?  He 
would  probably  say — *'I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  its  provisions  as  they  stand 
in  respect  to  Trinity  College.  You  have, 
it  is  true,  mulcted  Trinity  College ;  but 
you  have  left  it  in  a  position  of  com- 
parative a£Bluence,  if  not  of  munificence, 
xou  have  altered  its  position.  You 
have  taken  away  the  command  of  the 
University  from  it ;  but  you  have  left  it 
that  qualified  independence  which  such 
a  great  academiciQ  institution  should 
possess.  But  suppose  that,  instead  of 
the  independence  of  Trinity  College, 
Parliament  should  say  that  it  should  be 
the  slave  of  the  University.  I  am  will- 
ing to  serve  as  member  of  the  Council 
under  the  Bill  as  it  is ;  but  certainly  not 
under  it  in  a  form  so  cdtered.  You  may 
present  my  name  to  Parliament ;  but  I 
give  you  notice  that  I  will  reserve  my 
right  to  withdraw  it,  if  the  Bill  should 


undergo  any  such  alteration  as  I  have 
suggested."  What,  then,  would  be  our 
position  if  we  brought  down  28  names 
under  such  conditions  r  Let  me  suppose 
the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  may  be 
very  friendly  to  the  Bill  generally,  but 
who  values  it  most  of  all  on  account  of 
the  carefully  devised  security  for  con- 
science contained  in  it.  If  we  asked  him 
to  serve,  he  might  say — "I  am  very 
well  satisfied  with  such  securities  as  you 
have  provided  for  conscience  at  present ; 
but  how  can  I  be  sure  Parliament  will 
endorse  them  ?  "  He  would  be  obliged 
to  reply  to  us  either  that  he  could  not 
serve  on  the  Council,  or  that  if  we  took 
his  name  we  must  do  so  provisionally, 
and  be  prepared  to  have  it  withdrawn  if 
Parliament  materially  altered  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Bill.  What  I  have  said 
shows  it  is  not  merely  difficult  but  im- 
possible for  us  consistently  with  due 
respect  for  Parliament  to  present  to  the 
House  the  list  of  persons  who  have 
agreed  to  be  members  of  the  Council 
under  this  Bill.  Obviously,  if  they  were 
content  to  serve  before  they  knew  what 
form  the  Bill  would  finally  assume,  they 
would  not  be  the  proper  persons  to  serve. 
That,  Sir,  is  the  state  of  the  case.  And 
are  we  to  be  told  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  to  be  asked  to  pass  a  Vote 
of  Censure  on  the  Government  for  not 
having  attempted  what  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  attempt  and  impossible  to 
form?  That  such  a  Vote  of  Censure 
will  be  passed  I  am  not  going  to  assume ; 
but  that  such  a  Vote  should  be  asked  for 
is  a  fact,  I  think,  worthy  of  commemora- 
tion in  the  annals  of  Parliament.  I  beg 
leave  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'^That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Gladstone.) 

Mb.  BOUEKE  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, to  leave  out  from  the  word  **That" 
to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to 
add  the  words — 

"  This  House,  while  ready  to  assist  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gbvemment  in  passing  a  measure  *for 
the  advancement  of  learning  in  Ireland/  regrets 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  previously  to 
inviting  the  House  to  read  this  Bill  a  second 
time,  Imve  not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  state  to 
the  House  the  names  of  the  twenty-eight  per- 
sons who  it  is  proposed  shall  at  first  constitute 
the  ordinary  members  of  the  Council." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  after  the 
powerful  reply  they  had  just  heard  from 
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the  right  hon.  (Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Gbyemmentin  anticipation  of  a  speech 
not  yet  delivered,  he  regretted  more  than 
ever  that  the  Eesolution  he  was  about  to 
propose  had  not  fallen  into  abler  hands, 
because  the  subject  was  of  such  great 
importance  that  he  felt  quite  unable  to 
do  justice  to  it.  Before  entering  upon 
the  question  at  issue,  he  could  assure  the 
House  that,  although  he  had  received 
promises  of  support  both  from  Gentlemen 
on  that  side  of  the  House  and  also  from. 
others  with  whom  it  was  his  misfortune  to 
differ  on  many  political  topics,  this  Beso- 
lution  had  not  been  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  votes  from  one  side  of  the 
House  or  the  other ;  but  it  was  simply 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  which,  as 
an  humble  individual,  he  ventured  to 
submit  to  their  consideration.  Indeed, 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westmeath  (Mr.  Smyth)  would  have 
answered  betiber,  if  the  only  object  in 
view  were  to  secure  votes ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  measure  was  objectionable 
from  beginning  to  end,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  a  Bill  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  in  Ireland,  and 
he  felt  that  if  the  constitution  of  the 
Council  had  been  settled  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  House,  he  would  have 
been  fflad  to  withhold  opposition  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  and  assist  in 
re-modelling  it  in  Committee ;  but  until 
that  were  done  it  was  impossible  to  assent 
to  the  second  reading.  No  one  could 
approach  the  subject  of  University  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  and  follow  the  history 
of  it  during  the  last  10  years,  without 
feeling  that  it  was  a  most  difficult  and 
delicate  one;  but  when  they  remem- 
bered the  course  taken  bytheUniversiiy 
of  Dublin  during  the  last  few  years, 
every  candid  person  must  admit  that  the 
present  Gbvemment  were  placed  in  a 
more  favourable  position  for  the  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  question  than 
any  other  which  had  preceded  them. 
Owing  allegiance  as  he  did  to  that 
University,  he  trusted  he  might  be  ex- 
cused for  saying  —  in  these  days  of 
University  reform — that  the  University 
of  Dublin  had  shown  herself  true  to 
those  great  principles  of  enlightened 
liberality  that  had  ever  distinguished 
her ;  she  had  applied  to  Parliament  for 
powers  to  open  her  doors  to  all  persons, 
whatever  their  creed,  anxious  to  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  of  her  teaching  and 
oiflfliplifie  and  emoluments,  and  the  posi- 
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tion  she  had  thus  assumed  not  only  made 
the  task  of  the  Gbvemment  easier,  but 
gave  her  peculiar  daims  upon  the  fa- 
vourable consideration  of  the  House. 
The  University  of  Dublin  was  entitled 
to  ask  the  House  to  pause  befi^e  it 
handed  over  the  powers  she  had  so  well 
exercised  for  more  than  800  years  to  a 
body  whose  names  even  were  imknown, 
and  whose  qualifications  were  undefined. 
And  not  the  University  of  Dublin  alone, 
but  all  persons  interested  in  the  higher 
education  of  Ireland  in  its  broadest  and 
highest  sense  were  entitled  to  make  the 
same  appeal  to  Parliament.  Whether 
the  University  was  to  flourish  or  to  fade, 
it  was  an  institution  of  which  both  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  might  be  proud — ^whidi 
England  might  be  proud  of  giving  and 
Ir^and  proud  of  keeping — and  which 
stood  out  alone  and  unique  as  a  great 
moral,  intelleotual,  and  physical  63nnbol 
of  the  beneficent  e£foote  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  countries.  It 
had  been  admitted  on  all  hands — in 
Parliament,  in  the  Press,  and  by  the 
Governments — that  upon  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  Council  depended  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  scheme.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  course  c^ 
his  splendid  speech,  introducing  the  Bill 
to  the  notice  of  the  House,  admitted  that 
these  ordinary  members  would  form  the 
"  main  stock  and  material,"  and  the 
''main  strength  and  force,"  of  the  Qo- 
veming  Body;  he  had  admitted  the  same 
thing  wis  evening ;  yet,  notwithstanding, 
it  was  obviously  impossible  to  form  a 
guess  at  the  future  character  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin — either  in  the  imme- 
diate or  the  distant  future — ^until  we 
knew  what  the  composition  of  the  Go- 
verning Body  would  be ;  yet  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  refused  to  place  the 
House  in  possession  of  the  names  of 
those  to  whom  he  proposed  to  com- 
mit these  enormous  ana  extraordinary 
powers,  academical,  administrative,  and 
judicial.  The  right  hon.  (}entieman 
had  referred  to  certain  precedents  for 
the  course  he  had  taken  in  relation 
to  this  subject;  he  (Mr.  Bourke)  was 
prepared  to  rest  his  case  upon  them. 
The  right  hon.  Gentieman  nad  men- 
tioned me  case  of  the  Bills  dealing  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universitiee  — 
precedents  distinctiy  ag^nst  the  right 
hon.  (Gentieman,  because  in  tiie  one  case 
the  names  were  inserted  before  the  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time,  and  in  the  other 
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at  the  time  the  Bill  was  introdueed.  As 
regards  the  third  precedent — ^that  of  tiie 
Befbrm  Bill  of  1867 — no  one  could  for  a 
moment  compare  the  duties  that  w^e  to 
be  performed  by  the  Boundary  Commis- 
sioners under  that  Bill,  or  could  draw 
the  slightest  analogy  between  those 
duties  and  the  most  serious  and  impor- 
tant duties  that  were  to  be  imposed  on 
the  Council  of  the  University  under 
the  present  scheme.  The  precedent  of 
the  InBh  Church  Bill  he  claimed  as  in 
his  favour ;  because,  although  the  duties 
to  be  performed  by  the  Lrish  C9iurch 
Commissioners  coula  not  be  compared 
with  those  to  be  discdiarged  by  the  pro- 
posed Coimoil,  inasmxfech  as  the  action  of 
the  Commissioners  would  not  determine 
the  diaracter  of  the  measure,  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  came  to  the  clauses 
gpivine  powers  to  the  Commissioners,  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  tfie  University  of 
Oxford  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  objected  to  those 
clauses  oeing  proceeded  with  imtil  the 
names  of  the  Commissioners  were  before 
the  House.  Well,  that  course  was  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
But  let  the  House  recollect  that  in  this 
case  the  duties  to  be  imposed  on  the 
Council  were  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
measure.  The  Council  was  to  control 
the  management  and  the  discipline  of 
the  University,  its  books  and  studies ;  to 
appoint  and  control  the  officers,  and,  in 
short,  to  exercise  all  those  great  fimc- 
tions  which  might  legitimately  be  dis- 
charged by  the  most  ancient,  well-known, 
and  well-tried  academical  body.  The 
House  had  been  told  that  upon  tiie  ordi- 
naiy  members  of  this  Council  **  the  main 
strength  and  power  "  of  the  Bill  rested. 
In  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  case, 
upon  whom  were  analogous  powers  con- 
ferred? Not  upon  the  Commissioners 
named  in  the  Bill,  but  upon  the  great 
Hebdomadal  Council,  the  members  of 
which  were  as  well  known  and  as  well 
designated  as  if  they  had  been  named  in 
the  Bill,  and  whose  character,  status,  and 
intellectual  rank  gave  a  guarantee  to 
the  House  that  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them  would  be  performed  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  But  in  the  case  before 
the  House  no  one  knew  who  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  would  be.  To- 
night they  had  been  told  that  Her  Ma- 
jee^'s  Government  entertained  scruples 
about  asking  any  Gentleman  to  act  as 
Commissioner  until  some  of ''  the  leading 
{urovisions  "  of  the  Bill  had  been  agreed 


upon  by  this  House.  If  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  those  scruples,  the  House  of 
Commons  might  jusuy  be  entitled  to 
have  corresponding  scruples  of  a  far 
graver  character  wnen  the  question  was 
of  giving  over  the  whole  cause  of  Univer- 
sity education  in  Ireland  to  a  body  of 
Sersons  whose  eminent  q uali£cations  are 
escribed  by  a  blank  Schedule  of  a  Bill, 
which  has  been  condemned  by  every 
academical  body  in  Ireland.  The  right 
hon.  Gentieman  had  just  informed  the 
House  that  there  was  no  person  so 
abject,  so  servile,  or  so  complete  a 
satellite  of  the  Ghyv^imient,  mat  he 
woidd  dare  to  ask  him  befor^and  whe- 
ther he  would  serve  on  the  Coimcil. 
Who  were  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Bill  the  abject  and  servile  satellites  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  ?  Why,  the 
great  Hebdomadal  Councils  who  were 
above  suspicion.  And  those  were  the 
persons  whom  the  right  hon.  Gentieman 
was  satisfied  to  propose  for  the  dis- 
charge of  those  auties  which  he  now 
said  no  one  coidd  be  asked  to  imdertake 
without  being  considered  a  servile  satel- 
lite of  the  Government.  It  might  be 
said  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
take  the  course  which  he  now  ventured 
to  propose.  His  reply  was,  that  the 
inconvenience  was  self  imposed  be- 
cause Her  Majesty's  Gt>vemment  had, 
introduced  a  measure  which  was  de- 
fective and  incomplete.  He  must,  there- 
fore, enter  his  humble  protest  against 
asking  the  House  to  take  this  ''  leap  in 
the  dark,"  because  Her  Majesty's  Gb- 
vemment  ^ad  produced  an  incomplete 
and  defective  measure.  Then  it  was 
said  by  the  supporters  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  it  would  be  imwor&y 
of  the  British  Parliament  to  object  to 
the  names  which  might  be  proposed; 
but  what,  then,  became  of  the  remarks 
which  had  just  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentieman,  and  which  he  also  made  in 
the  speech  in  which  he  introduced  the 
Bill  to  the  House,  when  he  threw  great 
responsibility  upon  the  House  in  ac- 
cepting names  that  might  be  afterwards 
selected?  If  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  producing  the  names,  the  House 
was  enhtied  to  see  them  immediately. 
But  he  confessed  when  he  looked  at 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  he  felt 
that  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  obtain 
the  services  of  eminent  gentiemen  fer 
such  duties  as  would  be  imposed  on  the 
Council.    And  if  they  could  not  get  such 
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men,  then  they  would  be  obliged  to  fall 
back  onpersons  of  inferior  calibre,  such 
as  the  House  would  not  wish  to  see  in 
the  position  of  councillors  of  this  Uni- 
yersity.  What  man  of  eminence  would 
look  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  or 
pride  on  being  the  member  of  a  Univer- 
siiy  Coimcil  from  which  theology,  modem 
histonr,  and  moral  philosophy  were  ex- 
cluded, more  particularly  when  the  repu- 
tation which  Dublin  University  enjoyed 
in  the  field  of  metaphysics  and  moral 
philosophy  was  considered — a  field  which 
had  been  cultivated  with  equal  success 
by  the  Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics 
of  Ireland?  The  members  of  such  a 
Council  might  indeed  consider  them- 
selves an  inferior  and  degraded  body 
compared  with  that  illustrious  Board 
which  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  had 
managed  the  University  education  of 
Ireland.  If  the  House  examined  the 
duties  of  the  Council  still  farther  they 
would  find  them  in  some  respects  sa- 
vouring rather  of  the  Star  Chamber 
than  of  the  Council  of  an  enlightened 
University.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  eminent  men  willing  to  serve  upon  a 
Council  whose  duties  would  be  to  re- 
primand and  punish  some  learned  Pro- 
fessor for  committing  an  offence  manu- 
factured in  this  Bill.  In  a  country  like 
Ireland,  where  political  feeling  ran  high 
and  religious  feeling  ran  higher,  it 
would  be  a  very  odious  and  difficult 
thine  to  debate  and  decide,  whether  a 
Professor,  had  by  his  teaching  or  writing 
given  wilful  offence  to  a  somebody  or 
a  nobody,  whose  religious  convictions 
might  be  those  of  Torquemada  on  the 
one  hand,  or  those  of  Tom  Paine  on  the 
other.  He  might,  perhaps,  be  excused 
if  he  meule  a  personal  allusion.  Sup- 
pose the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were  to 
occupy  a  P^fessorial  Chair  in  the  pro- 
posed University — any  one  of  which  he 
would  adorn  with  his  genius — and  were 
to  make  such  a  speech  as  he  had  done 
the  other  day  at  Liverpool,  any  imder- 
graduate  who  professed  the  religious 
opinions  of  Herr  Strauss  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  before  his  own  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  degrading  and  punishing 
him,  and  probably  depriving  him  of  his 
position.  Considering  the  violent  con- 
troversies which  were  raging  in  Ireland 
at  this  moment  with  regaid  to  the  Bill, 
one  could  not  but  suppose  that  those 
controversies  would  find  an  echo  in  the 
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University  Council.  But  supposing  the 
Council  were  successfully  K>rmed,  all 
persons  interested  in  higher  education 
m  Ireland  were  asking  themselves 
these  crucial  questions — whether  it  was 
to  be  formed  on  the  principle  of 
satisfying  the  religious  scruples  of  con- 
tending sects? — was  it  to  be  consti- 
tuted on  the  principles  of  mixed  edu- 
cation or  of  denommational  education  ? 
If  it  were  to  be  formed  on  the  prin* 
ciple  of  satisfying  the  religious  scruples 
of  contending  sects,  he  predicted  for  it 
a  mischievous  and  short  existence.  In 
the  case  even  of  primary  education  in 
Ireland  everyone  knew  the  difficulty  of 
getting  eminent  men  conscientiously  to 
act  in  harmony  upon  the  Board ;  and, 
Ifiunentable  and  unfortunate  as  the  case 
might  be,  one  could  not  but  feel  that 
those  differences  of  opinion  and  want  of 
harmony  that  took  place  on  the  National 
Board  in  Ireland  were  insig^nificant  and 
unimportant  to  those  that  would  take 
place  in  the  Council  of  a  great  University. 
Those  that  took  place  on  the  National 
Board  would  only  affect  children,  who 
heard  and  knew  nothing  about  t;hem ;  but 
the  disputes  and  discussions  that  would 
inevitably  take  place  in  the  University 
Council  would  be  debated  by  every  batch 
of  students  in  the  country — in  every  col- 
legiate community  and  in  every  Profes- 
sorial body  in  the  country.  The  House, 
therefore,  was  entitled  to  ask  whether  this 
Council  was  to  be  formed  of  men  who 
were  friendly  to  denominational  or  to 
mixed  education.  And  certainly  anyone 
who  knew  Ireland  would  think  it  per- 
fectly impossible  that  the  allies  of  de- 
nominational and  the  advocates  of  mixed 
education  could  sit  in  the  same  Council, 
The  two  parties  were  fundamentally 
antagonistic.  They  disagreed  absolutely 
upon  the  questions  of  the  introduction 
of  the  clerical  element,  the  books  which 
were  to  be  taught,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Professors  were  to  be 
appointed.  The  correspondence  which 
had  been  carried  on  between  the  Ca* 
tholic  hierarchy  and  the  Government 
in  1866  and  1867,  and  the  correspond- 
ence as  to  the  Supplemental  Charter 
showed  that  it  was  perfectly  impossible 
that  the  advocates  of  mixed  education 
could  have  any  sympathy  with  those  who 
were  in  favour  of  denominational  edu- 
cation. His  Boman  Catholic  country- 
men in  the  House  would  admit,  aye, 
glory  in  the  admission  that  those  who 
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swayed  the  political  opinions  of  the 
Irish  people  were  in  fayour  of  denomi- 
national education.  On  that  side  were 
found  aU  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  a 
small  number  of  Protestants  who  tiiought 
that  in  the  denominational  system  was 
to  be  obtained  a  greater  security  for 
faith  and  morals  than  in  the  system  of 
mixed  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  would  find  that  the  friends  of  mixed 
education  embraced  the  whole  of  the 
academic  aristocracy  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Professors  in 
the  Catholic  XJniyersity,  and  also  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  lay  Boman 
Catholic  population.  They  were  en- 
titled, then,  to  ask  what  was  to  be  the 
composition  of  a  Council  such  as  this, 
which  might  sweep  away  altogether, 
and  without  scruple,  everytiiing  that  was 
to  be  foimd  in  tne  University  education 
of  Ireland  that  was  favourable  to  the 
principle  of  mixed  education.  Those 
who  thought  that  Dublin  University  had 
done  a  great  work  in  the  past,  and  was 
going,  perhaps,  to  do  a  still  greater  work 
in  the  future,  might  legitimately  ask  the 
House  to  pause  imtil  they  knew  whether 
the  system  of  mixed  education  in  that 
University  was  still  to  prevail,  or  by 
whom  its  destinies  were  to  be  controlled. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that 
there  were  a  great  number  of  Colleges 
that  might  be  affiliated  by  this  Bill.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  observations  that 
had  just  fallen  ^m  the  right  hon.  Qen- 
tleman  with  regard  to  the  affiliation  of 
these  Colleges  were  entitled  to  much 
weight ;  because,  as  it  now  turned  out, 
the  Colleges  were  to  be  affiliated  only 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
and  the  decision  of  the  Crown,  and  of 
course  the  Crown  would  be  guided  by 
the  Council.  And  as  to  the  Crown,  that 
would  of  course  depend  upon  the  Minister 
of  the  day,  and  they  now  knew  what  the 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Qentleman 
was ;  because  in  his  opening  speech  the 
other  night  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
these  CoUeges  womd  multiply.  If  so, 
no  doubt  at  the  end  of  10  years,  when 
the  Council  would  have  come  to  maturity, 
those  CoUeges  would  have  multiplied  to 
the  extent  some  people  imagined,  and 
which  the  House  was  given  to  suppose 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wished ;  then, 
under  those  circumstances,  no  doubt 
there  would  be  an  end  of  mixed  educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  He  thought  they  were 
entitled  to  ask  the  Government  which  of 


these  great  forces  they  were  in  favour  of. 
He  entirely  repudiated  the  idea  that  two 
such  forces,  representing  respectively 
mixed  and  denominational  education, 
could  combine  to  carry  on  any  great 
University  system.  He  had  now  only 
to  thank  the  House  for  the  attention  with 
which  they  had  listened  to  these  few 
remarks,  and  he  now  commended  his 
Besolution  to  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  the  House ;  because  he  believed  it 
was  in  harmony  with  precedent,  with 
expediency,  with  just  policy,  and  com- 
mon sense.  He  was  sure  that,  although 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  one  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College  on  his  side — ^whose 
name  and  description  were  as  unknown 
as  those  of  the  members  of  the  Coimcil 
— ^he  was  sure  that,  with  that  exception, 
the  University  of  Dublin  would,  with 
one  consent,  say  '*No"  to  this  very 
mischievous  Bill.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  his  Amendment. 

LoED  EDMOND  FITZMAUEICE 
rose  to  second  the  Besolution  which  had 
just  been  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  King's  Lynn,  and  he 
could  assure  the  House  that  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  no  ordinary  responsibility 
that  he  did  so.  Only  very  special  cir- 
cumstances could  have  made  him  wish 
to  adopt  a  course  which  might  seem  on 
a  question  of  this  importance  hostile  to 
the  Government;  but  he  ventured  to 
think  that  the  House  would  be  ready  to 
grant  that  those  special  circumstances 
did  exist.  They  were  these— A  measure 
of  first-rate  public  importance  had  been 
introduced  in  a  speech  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  which  it  was  no  exaggeration 
of  language  to  say  threw  the  House  and 
the  country  into  a  mesmeric  trance. 
Ghittdually,  the  country — and  the  House 
as  representing  the  country — began  to 
recover  from  this  trance,  to  rub  its 
eyes,  and  ask  itself  what  it  was  about. 
The  scattered  murmurs  of  discontent 
began  to  gather  to  a  head,  and  many 
men  on  mat  side  of  the  House  were 
whispering  to  their  neighbours  that 
something  ought  to  be  done ;  but  nobody 
seemed  disposed  to  do  an3rthing  himself. 
He  waited,  and  when  the  time  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  came,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  still  insisting 
that  the  House  should  take  a  blindfold 
leap  in  the  dark  and  pass  a  measure 
which,  BO  far  as  its  most  important 
clauses  were  concerned,  was  still  a  dummy 
Billy  to  be  filled  up  at  his  good  pleasure 
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afterwards,  lie  felt  that,  though  he  might 
correctly  describe  himself  as  impar  con- 
grestuB  Aehillei^  it  would  be  better  that 
eyen  so  xmimportant  a  person  as  himself 
should  put  in  a  protest,  rather  than  that 
side  of  the  House  should  unanimously 
he^  to  register  the  decrees  of  the  right 
hon.  Genileman,  as  if  it  were  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  imder  Louis  XV.  and 
not  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  would  equally  have  felt  this 
even  had  he  been  able  to  foresee  that 
the  Achilles  in  question  was  about  to 
destroy  him  with  the  thunders  of  his 
eloquence,  befc»e  ever  he  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  putting  in  a  word.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  trusted  the  House  would 
believe  that  it  was  from  no  feeling  of 
personal  passion  or  prejudioe  that  he  re- 
solved to  second  this  Itesolution.  Since 
the  time  that  the  Bill  was  introduced 
many  other  schemes  had  been  suggested 
and  discussed,  but  it  was  not  his  mten- 
tion  to  discuss  any  scheme  but  that  be- 
fore the  House ;  although  if  he  might  be 
allowed  to  express  his  own  opinion,  the 
wisest  scheme  would  have  been  to  let 
the  Queen's  University  alone,  beyond 
giving  it  a  general  examining  power 
similar  to  that  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity, and  to  have  let  Trinity  CoUege  and 
the  present  Dublin  University  alone,  be- 
yond abolishing  tests,  cairying  out  a 
few  needed  internal  reforms,  and  giving 
that  University  poww  to  recognize  any 
other  undenominational  Oollege  which, 
besides  Triniiy  College,  might  exist  or 
be  founded  in  Dublin.  If  l^e  Govern- 
ment had  adopted  such  a  scheme  as  that 
they  would  have  been  treading  in  the 
steps  of  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and 
Sir  James  Graham.  They  would  have 
been  following  the  doctrines  of  that 
illustrious  man  Mr.  Sheill.  They  advo- 
cated mixed  education  as  a  palliative,  if 
not  a  cure,  for  the  sectarian  differences 
which  lay  and  always  had  lain  at  the 
root  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  sister 
island ;  but  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man introduced  his  measure,  very  scant 
and  niggard  was  the  praise  he  bestowed 
on  mixed  education  in  Ireland.  He 
came  down  with  a  statement  of  a  great 
denominational  ffrievance,  in  order  that 
the  House  should  adopt  his  remedy,  and 
he  gave  his  assumption  of  the  existence 
of  Siat  grievance  the  benefit  of  a  fre- 
quent repetition,  in  order,  as  it  may  be 
supposed,  to  conceal  its  want  of  every 
other   reoommendation.     It   was   per- 


feotly  certain  that  a  man  who  possessed 
a  great  deal  of  imagination  might,  if  he 
stayed  out  sufficiently  long  at  night, 
stiuring  at  a  small  star,  persuade  him- 
self the  next  morning  that  he  had  seen 
a  ^reat  comet ;  and  it  was  equally  cer- 
tam  that  sudi  a  man,  if  he  stared  long 
enough  at  a  bush,  might  persuade  him- 
self uiat  he  had  seen  a  oranch  of  t^e 
Upas  tree ;  and  everyone  knew  that  if 
a  man  nursed  a  small  grievance  for  a 
long  time,  it  was  possiMe  to  persuade 
himself  and  his  mends  that  he  was 
suffering  imder  a  gig^tic  grievance. 
The  ri^t  hon.  GenSeman,  recognismg 
the  existence  of  a  certain  denominationfii 
grievance  in  Ireland,  whidi  nobody  de- 
nied, persuaded  himself,  and  attempted 
to  x>ersuade  the  House,  that  there  was 
a  gigantic  denominational  grievance. 
The  facts  and  figures  on  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  relied  in  proof 
of  his  assertion  were  those  tlmmgh 
which  a  coach  and  four  had  been  driven 
many  times  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  liie 
Member  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
(Dr.  Lyon  Playfur),  and  the  fallacious 
character  of  which  had  been  so  often 
demonstrated  as  to  render  any  repetition 
of  them  quite  superfluous,  apart  from  the 
fSact  that  any  such  repetition  by  himself 
would  be  an  infringement  of  the  copy- 
ris^ht  of  his  hon.  Friend.  As  regarded  the 
omer  facts  on  which  he  main^  relied — 
namely,  that  there  had  been  an  absolute 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  University 
students  in  Ireland  since  the  date  at 
which  he  started  his  calculation,  it  was, 
in  the  first  place,  difficult  to  see  that 
this  was  more  a  Boman  Catholic  than  a 
Protestant  grievance ;  while  it  must  have 
occurred  to  hon.  Members  that  the  fact 
itself  was  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
great  absolute  decrease  in  the  popula- 
non  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  increased 
facilities  for  locomotion  which  had  un- 
doubtedly attracted  the  youth  of  Ireland 
in  great  numbers  to  the  EngUsh  Uni- 
versities. As  regarded  the  statements 
made  as  to  the  railure  and  inutility  of 
the  Queen's  University  and  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  the  figures  before  the  House 
were  the  best  answer  that  could  be  given ; 
but  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
descended to  make  the  use  he  did  of 
the  facts  and  figures  before  him,  he 
must  not  be  astonished  if  suspicions 
were  aroused  of  the  existence  of  some 
occult  influence  which  biassed  the  mind 
and  destroyed  the  value  of  his  oondu^ 
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fiions.  Nor  were  these  suspidons  allayed 
when  it  was  found  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Queen's  University  the  figures  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  were  the  same 
figures  which  were  to  be  found  at  page  28 
of  the  last  Pastoral  of  Cardinal  GiUlen, 
in  which — [Mr.  Gladstone:  No,  no !] — 
the  year  1868-9»  because  it  happened  to 
be  the  most  unfavourable  year,  was  taken 
as  representing  the  normal  state  of  things 
in  those  Colleges.  Similarly,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  181  as  re-] 
presenting  the  Catholic  attendance  at 
these  Colleges,  which  was  to  take  the 
figures  of  1867-8  and  1868-9.  Now  the 
figures  of  the  past  year  showed  a  very 
different  result.  He  did  not  charge 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with  selecting 
them  in  preference  to  others  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading  the  House;  but 
he  did  think  that  he  might  have  gone 
to  some  other  source  ramer  than  have 
taken  his  figures  second-hand  from  the 
Pastoral  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate.  He 
wished  to  remind  the  House  of  the 
history  of  Galway  College.  It  was 
planted,  now  25  years  ago,  in  a  poor 
district,  and  on  a  soil  imiospitable  to 
learning.  The  town  in  which  it  was 
"^establi^ed  had  dwindled  away,  owing 
to  commercial  reasons,  and  before  many 
years  a  rival  establishment  was  set 
up  in  its  immediate  proximity,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  thwarting  its 
labour  and  impeding  its  progress.  Mean- 
while, from  Synod  aSter  Synod  went  forth 
decree  after  decree  fulminating  spiritual 
penalties  of  the  most  atromous  character 
against  the  students  and  the  parents  of 
the  students  who  were  receiving  their 
education  within  its  w£dls.  It  was  threat- 
ened with  destruction,  but  its  founda- 
tions were  planted  on  the  rock ;  it  was 
called  a  godless  College,  but  it  held  to 
the  path  of  duiy ;  it  was  recovering,  it 
had  recovered  from  its  earliest  difficul- 
ties ;  it  had  survived  the  curses  imd  the 
imprecations  of  its  spiritual  enemies,  and 
then  suddenly,  in  the  moment  of  its 
greatest  usefrdness  and  of  its  returning 
prosperity,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
emumting  the  fame  of  the  man  who, 
according  to  the  poet,  is  described  as 
having  done 

"  The  double  sacrilegpe  to  things  divine, 
First  robbed  the  renc,  then  defaced  the  shrine,'' 

proposed  to  blot  it  out  from  the  face  of 
the  country  which  it  adorned,  and  from 
among  the  people  in  whose  affections  it 
had  found  a  place.    While  in  the  case  of 


Galway  College  the  Bill  made  dai^ess 
visible,  over  the  rest  of  the  Bill  only 
played  that  sort  of  light  which  was  ju^ 
clear  enough  for  you  to  see  to  trip  yourself 
up.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  started 
with  the  denominational  grievance,  and 
naturally  led  the  Boman  Catholic  Pre- 
lates, whose  sincerity  was  entitled  to 
respect,  to  suimose  that  for  a  great 
denominational  grievance  there  would 
be  provided  something  like  a  great  de- 
nominational remedy.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  introduced  a  novel  form 
of  political  homoeopathy,  in  having  pro- 
posed a  strong  dose  of  secularism  for  a 
great  denominational  grievance ;  but  the 
Koman  Catholics  were  not  prepared  to 
swallow  it.  He  introduced  a  Bill  to 
establish  a  secular  University,  with  affi- 
liated Colleges  and  a  body  of  secular 
Professors,  whose  lectures  nobody  in 
particular  need  attend.  The  question 
naturally  arosor-who  would  attend  those 
lectures,  and  for  whom  were  they  in- 
tended? It  was  dear  the  students  of 
Trinity  College  would  not  have  the  least 
necessity  to  attend  them,  for  they  had 
their  own  teachers  already.  The  students 
at  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  the  other 
affiliated  CoUejges  clearly  would  not,  for 
ti^e  students  of  those  Colleges  would  be 
in  one  place  and  the  Professors  would 
be  in  another.  Would  the  non-collegiate 
students,  whose  existence  was  contem- 
{^ted  by  the  Bill,  attend  and  be  in- 
structed? Where  were  the  non-collegiate 
students  to  come  from  in  the  present 
condition  of  intermediate  education  in 
Ireland  ?  The  probability  was  that,  even 
in  the  event  of  some  great  accession  of 
strength  being  made  to  the  intermediate 
schools,  that  accession  of  strength  would 
make  itself  felt  by  a  rise  in  the  numbers 
of  the  Colleges  Uke  Carlow,  Magee,  and 
l^e  Queen's  Colleges,  so  that  where  the 
non-collegiate  students  were  to  be  con- 
jured up  from,  in  order  that  they  might 
attend  me  Professors'  lectures  in  Dublin 
it  was  difficult  to  see.  There  remained  the 
Catholic  College  on  St.  Stephen's  Ghreen, 
which  claimed  now  to  have  43  students, 
though  unfriendly  critics  positively  as- 
serted that  it  had  only  seven.  The  stu- 
dents at  this  College  would,  no  doubt, 
be  able  to  attend  the  Professors'  lec- 
tures ;  BO  that  we  were  finally  landed  in 
this  conclusion,  that  the  gig^tic  endow- 
ment asked  for  the  Professors  of  the 
University,  in  this  Bill,  was  to  be  spent 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few  inmates  of  this 
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College,  which  had  already  got  a  staff 
of  its  own — a  luxniy  with  which  it  would, 
owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  State,  be 
no  doubt  soon  able  to  dispense.  And 
here  he  wished  to  turn  for  an  in- 
stant, in  order  to  notice  the  strange 
use  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made 
of  the  precedents  of  English  Univer- 
sity reform  which  he  quoted  imder 
four  heads.  First,  he  mentioned  the 
abolition  of  tests,  which  for  the  past 
three  years  he  and  he  alone  had  pre- 
vented being  carried  out  in  Dublin ; 
then  he  quoted  the  throwing  open  of 
endowments — but  he,  on  the  contraiy, 
was  going  to  restrict  their  enjoyment ; 
next,  he  quoted  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  University  from  collegiate  influences ; 
but  he  was  going  to  enslave  his  Univer- 
sity to  denominational  Colleges,  of  which 
there  were  any  number  all  ready  and 
anxious,  like  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Magee  College,  to  be  affiliated;  and, 
flneJly,  he  quoted  the  resident,  though 
non-coUegiate,  students  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  as  constituting  a  precedent 
for  non-resident  students  at  Dublin.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  analogies  from 
the  English  Universities  failed  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  every  step.  Then, 
again,  there  was  the  distinction  between 
students  in  Arts  and  other  students,yhich 
was  also  to  be  foimd  in  the  Cullen  Pas- 
toral. Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
mean  that  a  man  reading  for  a  law  de- 
gree at  Cambridge  was  not  a  University 
student  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  ? 
Why,  such  an  idea  was  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  all  modem  ideas  of  University 
reform.  He  now  came  to  the  famous 
'*  gagging  clauses."  A  censorship  would 
be  exercised,  under  which,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  sectarian  prejudices,  certain  sub- 
jects, most  important  subjects  of  study, 
would  be  excluded  fe^m  the  curriculum, 
and  under  which  anybody  might  be  al- 
lowed to  say  anything  without  suffering 
in  the  examination,  the  words  of  the 
clause  being,  as  fax  as  he  recollected 
them,  that  **  no  person  shall  suffer  from 
expressing  any  preference  for  any  one 
opinion  more  than  another."  He  must 
apologize  for  having  called  this  a 
**  g^aggiiig "  clause  ;  it  was  a  new 
** licence"  Bill  clause.  A  reference  to 
the  circular  of  the  Bishops,  addressed 
to  Sir  George  Grey  in  1866,  would 
show  whence  and  at  whose  desire  these 
«  gagging  clauses  "  arose.  What  a  de- 
lighd^  wing  it  would  be  not  to  suffer 
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in  an  examination  because  you  said  two 
and  two  made  Ave ;  or  if,  on  account  of 
some  religious  scruple,  you  said  that 
certain  mathematical  propositions  were 
imtrue,  or  preferred  to  be  examined  in 
the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy !  But 
while  there  was  a  laughable  side  to  the 
question,  there  was  alsa  a  very  serious 
one.  When  he  read  the  clauses,  he 
asked — *'What  enemy  of  Ireland  has 
done  this?  Who  is  it?  Who  is  the 
Minister  that  perpetrates  this  satire  upon 
the  Ireland  of  the  19th  century,  and 
to  a  nation  which,  in  the  moment  of 
its  greatest  misfortunes,  always  prided 
itseu  upon  its  love  for  knowledge,  now 
in  the  moment  of  its  returning  great- 
ness, offers  an  education  from  which 
are  excluded  those  liberal  studies  which 
are  now  being  encouraged  by  all  Uni- 
versity reformers  ?  "  From  such  a 
University,  from  a  University  governed 
by  a  Coimcil,  starting  under  such  aus- 
pices, and  in  which  the  balance  of 
power  would  be  held  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  denominational  Colleges, 
—from  a  Universily  debarred  from 
teaching  the  noblest  subject  of  human 
study,  uie  youth  of  Ireland  would  turn 
away.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke, 
in  his  opening  speech,  of  an  absolute 
decrease  in  the  number  of  University 
students  in  Ireland.  He  forgot,  as  he 
had  already  pointed  out,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Iroland  had  been  decreas- 
ing of  late  years,  that  the  facilities 
of  locomotion  were  greater  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  numbers 
of  Irishmen  were  to  be  found  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  but  if  this  Bill  passed 
all  that  was  noble  intellectually  in  the 
youth  of  Ireland  would  turn  from  the 
Irish  University  and  go  to  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, or  London.  He  was  willing  to 
erant  that  conclusions  widely  different 
from  those  which  he  had  just  drawn  had 
been  drawn  by  others.  It  had  been 
urged  in  the  Irish  newspapers,  and  it 
was  apparently  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Insh  Bishops,  that  the  Bill 
would  destroy  the  Catholic  University, 
He  did  not  believe  it  would,  for  the  rea- 
sons he  had  stated ;  and  when  once  the 
Bill  was  passed  he  should  be  very  much 
astonished  if  the  most  was  not  made  of 
it  by  those  who  ttom  that  side  most  de- 
nounced it ;  indeed,  some  of  the  Bishops 
at  the  recent  conclave,  it  was  said,  were 
already  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  this  University  Council  would  fall 
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into  their  hands.  Therefore,  he  felt  he 
was  not  urging  upon  the  House  a 
paradox  or  an  argument  which  had  oc- 
curred to  him  alone.  He  wished  it,  how- 
ever, to  be  clearly  understood  that  he 
was  not  attacking  the  Boman  Catholic 
Prelates ;  they  had  always  spoken  with 
great  clearness  and  sincerity  upon  this 
question,  and  he  respected  them  for  that ; 
but  while  he  differed  from  them,  he 
wished  to  state  that  he  preferred  even  the 
platform  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Prelates 
as  now  put  forward  by  themselves  to 
what  would  seem  to  be  theprobable 
future  working  of  this  Bill.  "Wnat  they 
asked  for  was  a  charter  of  endowment 
for  their  Universities,  and  if  they  got 
that,  they  would  be  content  to  let  mixed 
education  and  separate  Protestant  edu- 
cation alone.  But  what  this  Bill  did 
was  to  destroy  Protestant  education,  and 
also  to  destroy  mixed  education,  in  order, 
at  a  future  date,  to  give  a  monopoly  of 
a  second-rate  inferior  academical  aitide 
to  the  Boman  Catholics.  He  wished 
them  joy  of  the  dish  prepared  for  them; 
but  he  should  be  mucn  astonished  if  they 
accepted  it.  In  order  to  justify  himself 
he  wished  to  ask  the  House  to  consider 
how  great  the  powers  of  this  Council 
were  to  be,  how  many  forces  might  be 
represented  on  it,  and  to  attempt  to 
realize  for  a  single  instant  how  various 
its  composition  might  be.  It  was  to 
appoint  Professors,  adjudge  prizes  and 
emoluments,  affiHate  Colleges,  work  the 
gagging  and  the  licensing  dauses;  it 
was  to  include  and  exclude  subjects  and 
persons ;  it  was,  in  a  word,  to  be  omni- 
present and  all-powerful.  Now  was  this 
most  important  body  to  be  constituted  on 
sectarian  principles  like  the  present  Na- 
tional Board,  and  with  the  same  ad- 
mirable result  as  shown  in  the  O'Keefe 
case ;  or  was  it  to  be  partly  sectarian  and 
partly  xmsectarian;  or  wholly  educational; 
or  partly  sectarian  and  partly  educa- 
tional ?  Were  its  members  to  be  Irish 
residents,  or  many  of  them  absentees;  or 
partly  one  and  partly  the  other  ?  Were 
many  of  them  to  be  practically  nominees 
of  the  Castle,  or  was  the  body  to  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  Castle  infiuence  ? 
When  the  list  was  given  it  would  have 
to  be  accepted  or  rejected  en  hloc  f  How 
different  would  be  tiie  feeling  as  to  the 
acceptance  or  the  rejection  of  that  list, 
according  as  the  answers  to  the  questions 
he  had  just  put  were  favourable  or  the 
reverse.     Now,  as  to   the  precedents 


brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman.   He  denied  that  they  were  in 
pari  materid.    He  would  ask  hon.  Mem- 
bers if  they  really  thought  that  the 
work  of  the  Boimdary  Commissioners 
was,  in  any  sense,  analogous  to  the  work 
which  the  proposed  Coimcil  would  have 
to  do  ?    Yet  that  was  mentioned  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  as  a  precedent  in 
this    case.    When    he    turned   to   the 
history  of  the  Commission  that  had  to  a 
great  extent  to  determine  some  details 
referring  to  the  University  with  which 
he  was  connected,  he  found  that  the 
precedent  told  exactly  the  opposite  way 
to  that  intended  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman.   There  were  hon.  Members  who 
would  recollect  that  the  Cambridge  Bill 
suffered  at  a  late  stage  in   '^  another 
place  "  an  evil  fate,  and  it  suffered  that 
fate  chiefly  because  the  names,  when 
annoimced,  were  not  liked;   but  when 
it  was  introduced  in  this  House  by  an 
hon.  Member,  with  the  names  printed 
in  the  measure   itself,    the  Bill  went 
through  the  various  stages  with  ease 
and  rapidity.     Therefore,  he  said  that 
the  precedent  proved,  if  anything,  what 
he  wanted,  and  not  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wanted.    But  this  question 
was  one  not  of  precedent,  but  rather  of 
principle.    Had  there  ever  been  a  Bill 
conferring  such  vague,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  extraordinary  powers  on  a  body  of 
unknown   persons?     He    ventured  to 
doubt  it.    Was  it  fair  to  ask  the  House 
to  adopt  a  measure  the  whole  future 
consequence  of  which  depended  on  the 
composition  of   the  Council    which  it 
would  brine  into  existence?    Was  it 
fair  to  ask  me  House  to  constitute  a  tri- 
bunal of  unknown  persons,   and  arm 
them  with  gigantic  power  ?  Was  i^  right 
to  ask  hon.  Members  to  perform  a  work 
without  knowing  the  character  of  the 
work  which  they  were  asked  to  do,  but 
for  which  they  would  be  held  respon- 
sible for  all  time?    Was  it  equitable  to 
ask  the  House  to  set  its  hand  and  seal 
to  a  deed  of  which  it  ignored  the  con- 
tents ?    He  said  it  was  not.    He  asked 
the  House  to  refuse  to  proceed  further 
with  the  Bill  till  they  received  further 
information,  believing  that  in  so  doing 
he  was  making  a  demand  that  was  fair, 
that  was  right,  that  was  moderate,  and 
equitable.    He  might  at  least  with  his 
hon.  Frienrf  (Mr.  Bourke)  say  for  their 
proposal  what  was  said  on  a  memorable 
occasion   by  a  great   man,  himself  a 
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Liberal,  and  a  University  Beformer — ^he 
meant  Lord  Brougham  —  that  it  was 
justioe  they  asked  for,  that  more  than 
justice  they  dared  not  ask,  and  less  than 
justice  tibiey  would  not  accept;  and, 
finally,  they  said  that  they  believed  that 
if  the  House  would  endorse  the  course 
which  they,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  im- 
worthiness  of  their  advocacy,  and  with 
an  equally  strong  conviction  of  the  good- 
ness of  their  cause,  had  urged  upon  it, 
it  would  be  of  opinion — and  that  at  no 
distant  date — ^that  by  so  doing,  it  had 
been  true  to  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing  aiid  not  inaensible  to  the  righta  of 
conscience. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  adiJL  the  wordA 
"  thifl  House,  while  ready  to  assist  Her  Majesty's 
Ooyemment  in  passing  a  measure  '  for  uie  ad- 
vancement of  learning  in  Ireland,'  regrets  that 
Her  Majes^s  €k>yemment,  preriously  to  in- 
viting the  House  to  read  this  Bill  a  second  time, 
have  not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  state  to  the 
House  the  names  of  the  twenty-eight  persons 
who  it  is  proposed  shall  at  first  cimstitate  the 
ordinary   members   of    the    Council,"  —  (Jfr. 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  '^  That  the  words 
proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Miu  0.  E.  LEWIS  said,  he  trusted 
that  the  manner  in  which  he  had  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  cause  of  mixed 
and  united  education  in  Lreland,  and  the 
course  he  had  taken  on  that  question 
when  presenting  himself  to  his  consti- 
tuents there  woidd  relieve  him  from 
any  charge  of  interposing  imnecessarily 
in  the  debate.  Indeed,  there  was  this 
peculiar  characteristic  in  the  contest 
which  ended  iu  his  return  to  a  seat  in 
Parliament — that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  was  opposed  to 
him  appeared  before  the  constituency 
dothed  m  opinions  of  the  most  extreme 
character  on  that  subject,  which  he  would 
neither  renounce  nor  explain ;  and  that 
he  would  not  himself,  in  all  probability, 
have  had  the  honour  of  being  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  had  he  not  unflinch- 
ingly expressed  his  antagonism  to  any- 
thing approaching  denominationaliBm, 
wheSier  connected  with  primary,  inter- 
mediate, or  University  education  in  Ire- 
land. He  now  proposed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  King's  Lynn  (Mx. 


Bourke)  to  state  his  objections  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  measure  now 
before  the  House  was  founded,  and  the 
reason  why,  if  the  Amendment  should 
not  be  carried,  he  should  support  the 
Motion  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  At 
this  moment,  for  the  fourth  time  during 
the  present  Parliament,  the  House  had 
before  it  a  definite  proposition  for  open- 
ing wide  the  portals  of  Trinity  OoUege 
to  members  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions ;  so  that  the  House  was  not  confined 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Bill  of  the  Gk>- 
vemment  with  the  object  of  improving 
University  education  in  the  country. 
Moreover,  besides  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  King's 
Lynn,  there  was  one  which  stood  in 
the  name  of  an  hon.  Gentleman  who 
sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 
(Mr.  Smyth)  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Government  scheme.  That  being  so,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the 
former  Amendment  were  not  carried,  he 
would  vote  for  the  latter — although  he 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  the  opinions 
which  womd  probably  be  advanced  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Westmeath.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  if  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  King's  Lynn  were  agreed  to, 
and  that  the  names  of  the  Council  were 

S laced  on  the  Table,  he  should  not  be 
isposed  to  go  into  Committee  and  try 
to  make  out  of  the  Bill  something  like 
a  fair  measure ;  but  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentl^nan  at  the  head  of  the  Gx>vem- 
ment  still  declined  to  take  that  course, 
then  he  (Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis)  could  not  but 
look  upon  his  refusal  as  a  determination 
to  withhold  information  which  would 
probably  end  in  the  rejection  of  his 
scheme.  It  would  be  remembered  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  introducing  the 
Bui  submitted  to  the  House  as  the  oasis 
of  its  provisions,  two  main  allegations. 
He  said  there  existed  a  great  religious 
grievance  in  connection  with  University 
education  in  Ireland,  and  that  grievance 
was  not  confined  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
portion  of  the  community,  but  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  great  Presbyterian 
body.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  added, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  religious  griev- 
ance, there  was  ^^reat  necessity  for  aca- 
demical reform  m  Ireland.  His  state- 
ment ae  to  the  existence  of  the  religious 
grievance  to  which  he  referred  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  supported  by  statLs^oa 
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from  which  he  drew  three  or  four  con- 
dusionB.  He,  in  the  first  place  stated, 
as  arithmetioal  eyidence  of  toe  grieranoe, 
that  the  Boman  Catholic  community  con- 
stituted three-quarters  of  the  population, 
and  yet  that  they  had  only  one-eighth  of 
the  students  in  Arts ;  adding  that  Scotland, 
which  had  only  half  the  population  of 
Irelaud — ^which  statement  was  not  quite 
accurate — ^had  two-and-a-half  the  niun- 
ber  of  students  in  Arts.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  went  on  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  there  had  been  a  gradual 
fSftUing  off  of  students  in  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  and  that  the  result  had  been 
similar  in  the  case  of  the  Dublin  TTni- 
yersity  during  the  last  few  years.  Now, 
it  was  not  his  (Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis's)  inten- 
tion to  sift  these  statistics — ^that  he  would 
leave  to  hon.  Oentlemen  more  conversant 
with  details;  but  he  would,  with  the 
t>ermission  of  the  House,  point  out  a  few 
considerations  which  appeared  to  him  to 
alter  altc^^ether  the  enect  of  the  right 
hon.  OenUeman's  figures,  and  in  some 
cases  to  impeach  the  statistics  them- 
selves. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  never, 
in  the  first  place,  alluded  to  the  great 
decrease  of  population  in  Ireland  during 
the  last  few  years ;  he,  in  the  next  place, 
made  no  allowance  for  the  vast  social 
changes  which  increased  means  of  inter- 
communication between  England  and 
Ireland  had  produced ;  nor  hadhe  taken 
any  account  of  the  increased  facilities 
wluch  the  opening  up  of  the  English 
Universities  now  anorded  to  Irishmen  to 
take  their  degrees  in  this  country.  To 
all  these  matters  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  paid  no  attention  whatever. 
He  further  wished  to  show  that  the  com- 
parison which  had  been  instituted  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  between  Irish  and 
S^teh  University  education  was  an 
erroneous  one,  and  calculated  to  mislead 
rather  than  to  instruct  the  House.  In 
the  first  place,  the  proposal  to  exclude 
from  his  calculations  all  but  students 
in  Arts  was  not  a  sound  one,  having  re- 
gard to  the  less  wealth  of  the  middle 
classes  of  Ireland,  who  in  sending  their 
sons  to  a  University  were  more  likely 
to  do  so  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
learned  professions  than  in  England  and 
Scotland  A^^ain,  the  right  hon.  GFentle- 
man,  in  statmg  that  the  number  of 
students  in  the  Sootoh  Universities  was 
4,000,  had  not  disting^shed  between 
those  who  were  students  in  Arts  and 
tiiose  who  were  students  in  other  facul- 


ties. Yet  he  had  compared  the  entire 
number  of  Scotch  University  students  of 
all  classes  witii  the  number  of  students 
in  Arts  only  in  the  Irish  Universities. 
The  right  hon.  GFentleman  had  also  ap- 
peared to  forget  the  fact  that  in  Scotland 
University  students  were  not  reqiured  to 
pass  a  matriculation  examination  before 
admission,  while  Irish  University  students 
were  required  to  pass  such  an  examina- 
tion. Again,  it  was  the  fact  that  whereas 
in  Scotland  only  one  in  seven  of  the  Uni- 
versity students  matured  into  g^raduates, 
the  proportion  was  raised  to  one  in  three 
and  a-hialf  in  Ireland,  or  just  double  the 
number.  Another  fact  worthy  of  notice 
was,  that  the  Scotch  Universities  were 
more  favourably  situated  in  a  geographi- 
cal sense  than  was  the  University  of  I>ub- 
lin.  Theresult  was,  that  while  a  vast  nimi- 
ber  of  youths  entered  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities— ^which  they  used  rather  in  the 
sense  of  great  schools  than  of  Univer- 
sities— the  present  state  of  things  in 
Ireland  prevented  students  entering  into 
the  Irish  Universities  with  the  same 
freedom.  If  the  Hoirae  would  p^ndt 
him  to  compare  the  statistics  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  pertaining  to  this 
subject,  he  thought  he  should  be  able 
to  snow  that  the  position  of  Ireland  was 
not  the  worst  in  regard  to  University 
education,  taking  into  consideration  the 
difference  of  population  in  the  three 
countries.  In  Scotland  the  number  of 
University  studente  compared  with  the 
population  was  1  in  860 ;  in  Ireland  it 
was  1  in  2,200 ;  and  in  England  it  was 
1  in  4,020.  Under  those  circumstances 
he  asked  the  House  to  pause  before  it 
accepted  mere  arithmetical  stetemente 
like  those  put  forward  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  as  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
a  religious  grievance,  and  before,  acting 
on  the  belief  that  those  stetemente  were 
accurate,  it  made  a  vast  and  radical 
change  in  the  existing  system  of  Irish 
University  education.  But  admitting 
that  there  was  a  great  relative  paucity 
in  the  number  of  University  studente  in 
Ireland,  from  what  did  it  arise  ?  Was 
it  not  well  known  that  the  state  of  in- 
termediate education  in  Ireland  was 
wretehed  ?  If  they  had  not  got  the  seed, 
they  could  not  hope  to  raise  the  plant. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  beg^n 
to  deal  with  this  question  at  the  right 
end,  he  would  have  accepted  the  Sill 
introduced  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett),  and  would  have 
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Bupplemented  tliat  measure  by  a  Bill 
for  improying  the  state  of  intermediate 
schools  in  Ireland.  In  support  of  this 
proposition  he  would  bring  forward  the 
evidence  of  three  witnesses.  In  the  first 
place,  he  should  rely  upon  the  memorial 
m>m  Limerick  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  had  referred  in  introducing 
this  Bill;  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (the  Postmaster 
General)  had  placed  in  most  decided 
terms  before  the  Government  the  neces- 
sity of  founding  middle-class  schools  as 
one  of  the  great  educational  require- 
ments of  Ireland  at  the  present  day. 
He  woidd  also  refer  to  the  Keport  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission,  in  which 
that  body  distinctly  referred  to  the  want 
of  intermediate  and  middle-class  schools 
in  Ireland,  not  merely  at  the  ]^esent 
day,  but  10  years  ago,  when  that  Keport 
was  presented.  He  would  next  refer  to 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  in  introducing  the  Bill,  in  which 
he  referred  to  the  memorial  to  which  he 
(Mr.  Lewis)  had  just  alluded,  and  admit- 
ted that  the  subject  of  intermediate  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  one  on  which  leffiBlation 
must  necessarily  follow,  though  it  did 
not  accompany  the  passing  of  this  Bill. 
The  alleged  religious  grievance  was  not, 
however,  entirely  based  upon  statistics, 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  supported 
his  allegation  by  a  reference  to  tne  re- 
markable decline  and  alleged  failure  of 
the  Queen's  University.  He  (Mr.  C.  E. 
Lewis)  for  one,  was  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  Queen's  University  had 
been  a  failure 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  Queen's  University  had  been  a 
failure.  

Mb.  C.  E.  lewis  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  certainly  used  in 
his  speech  the  expression  that  the 
Queen's  University  was  a  comparative 
failure. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber  said  ''failure."  He  did  not  desire 
it  to  be  assumed  that  he  regarded  the 
Queen's  University  as  having  failed. 

Mb.  C.  E.  lewis  said,  that  the  ex- 
pression  used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  the  Queen's  Universiiy  was  a 
''comparative  failure,"  was  sufficient 
for  his  purpose.  Failure,  comparative 
or  otherwise,  was  what  he  wished  to  fix 
on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.    He  (Mr. 

«   Mr.  C,  E.  Lewi9 


C.  E.  Lewis)  was  satisfied  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  with  his  University 
training,  with  his  University  traditions, 
and  with  his  University  experience, 
would  endorse  his  statement  that  a  Uni- 
versiiy could  not  be  made  in  a  day,  nor 
even  in  a  generation.  Those  Universities 
— ^not  in  this  country  only  but  in  every 

§art  of  the  world — which  had  most 
ourished,  and  which  had  done  the 
most  work,  were  those  which  had  struck 
deep  root  in  the  land  where  they  were 
established,  and  into  the  habits  and 
minds  and  the  history  of  the  p^{^  in 
whose  midst  they  had  grown  up.  What 
could  be  expected  of  a  Universiiy  that 
had  had  a  mere  fitful  and  threatened 
existence  of  27  or  28  years,  such  as  the 
Queen's  University  had  had?  From 
the  venr  moment  of  its  establishment 
its  work  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
midst  of  continual  andpersistent  hostility. 
Would  it  have  been  surprising,  if  with 
the  sword  ever  hanging  over  its  head 
and  the  heads  of  its  Colleges,  it  had 
failed?  But  under  these  most  dis- 
couraging circumstances  he  was  pre- 
Eared  to  deny  that  the  Queen's  University 
ad  failed;  he  was  prepared  to  join 
issue  on  the  question  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  to  maintain  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  had  been  a  comparative  and 
actual  success.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that 
since  its  establishment  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity had  imparted  a  University  edu- 
cation to  5,398  students  ?  Did  not  that 
show  an  amount  of  educational  and 
academic  work  that  deserved  to  be  re- 
spected and  worthy  something  better 
than  the  treatment  to  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  submit  both  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity and  the  Queen's  Colleges  by  this 
Bill  ?  The  right  hon.  GFentleman  would 
probably  meet  this  statement  by  reply- 
mg  that  the  ^eater  number  of  those 
students  were  Protestants ;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  of  5,398  students  entered,  no 
less  than  1,536  were  Boman  Catholics — 
a  circumstance  that  showed  iliat  this 
University  had  made  great  progress  in 
welding  together  the  two  antagonistic 
religious  sections  into  which  Lishmen 
were  divided.  Did  not  that  fact  show 
that  had  the  University  been  left  to  grow 
in  peace  and  tranquiUiiy  the  scheme  of 
the  great  statesman  who  founded  it 
would  have  been  successful  ?  And  suo- 
cessfy.  it  certainly  would  have  been  had 
the  University  been  allowed  to  mirror 
itself  in  that  dear  sea  to  which  tiie  right 
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lion.  Oenileman  bad  alluded  tlie  other  I 
niglit.  But  had  that  TJniTersitj  been 
allowed  to  rest  and  grow  in  ^aoe  ?  Had 
it  not  been  continually  assailed  by  agi- 
tation ?  At  one  time  it  was  threatened 
with  a  Oommission — at  another  anathe- 
mas were  hurled  at  it — at  another  a 
Bill  was  threatened.  Had  it  been 
allowed  a  quiet  time  —  had  it  been 
permitted  that  placidity,  that  qmet, 
that  rest  which  it  was  essential  a  Uni- 
versiiy  should  enjoy,  would  it  have  been 
possible  for  the  rignt  hon.  Gentleman  to 
come  forward  and  say  that  the  Queen's 
TJniversi^  was  a  **  comparative  failure" 
instead  of  saying,  as  the  fact  was,  that 
it  was  a  great  success?  Could  the 
House  imagine  the  conditions  imder 
which  the  Queen's  Universiiy  and  Col- 
leges had  been  carried  on  ?  Let  them 
listen  to  the  kind  of  anathemas  which 
had  been  hurled  at  it  by  the  heads  of 
that  very  section  of  the  Irish  community 
for  whose  benefit  it  had  been  establishea. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Bishops  at  Maynooth  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1869,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed : — 

**They  reiterate  their  condemnation  of  the 
mixed  system  of  education,  whether  primary, 
interme(uate,  or  University,  as  grievously  and 
intrinsically  dangerous  to  Uie  faith  and  morals 
of  Catholic  youtii;  and  they  declare  that  to 
Catholics  only  (and  under  the  supreme  control 
of  tiie  Cliurch  in  all  things  appertaining  to  faith 
and  morals)  can  the  teaching  of  Ca&olics  be 
safely  intrusted.  Fully  relying  on  the  love 
which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  ever  che- 
rished for  their  ancient  faith,  and  on  the  filial 
obedience  they  have  uniformly  manifested  to- 
wards their  pastors,  the  Bishops  call  upon  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  of  their  re^>ective  flocks  to 
oppose  by  every  constitutional  means  the  exten- 
sion or  perpetuation  of  the  mixed  system,  whe- 
ther by  &e  creation  of  new  institutions,  by  the 
maintenance  of  old  ones,  or  by  changing  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  into  a  mixed  College." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  same  persons  at 
their  Marlborough  Street  Cathedral,  on 
the  17th  of  August,  1871,  they  said — 

"  We  hereby  declare  our  unalterable  convic- 
tion that  Catholic  education  is  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  niith  and 
morals  of  our  Oiijiolic  people.  In  union  with 
tiie  Holy  See  and  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic 
world,  we  again  renew  our  often-repeated^  con- 
demnation of  mixed  education  as  mtrinsically 
and  grievously  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals, 
and  tending  to  perpetuate  dissensions,  insubordi- 
nation, and  disfdBTection  in  this  countiy." 

Now,  that  wees  the  condition  imder  which 
this  ITniyersity,  which  had  been  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  good  edu- 
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cation  to  Boman  Catholics,  had  struggled 
on ;  and  was  there  any  hope  that  it  could 
succeed  ?  And  lest  tnere  should  be  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics of  the  views  of  their  hierarchy, 
the  following  resolution  was  appended 
to  the  previous  declaration — 

"  These  resolutions  will  be  read  on  the  first 
convenient  Sunday  at  one  of  the  public  masses 
in  each  of  the  churches  and  chapels  of  this 
kingdom. — Dublin,  October  20,  1871.  Signed, 
Paul  Card.  Cullen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 
George  Conroy,  Bishop  of  Ardagh ;  James 
M*Devitt,  Bishop  of  Eaphoe,  secretuies.'* 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Oovemment  admitted  when  he 
introduced  this  Bill  that  one  of  the  main 
grounds  of  the  comparative  failure  of 
the    Queen's    University    arose    from 
Bomish  Episcopal  interference ;   but  he 
seemed  to  attach  greater  responsibility 
for  that  comparative  failure  upon  the 
denunciations  pronounced  in  this  House 
by  Sir  Bobert  Inglis  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  passing  of  the  Bui  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Queen's  Colleges.   Now, 
he  (Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis),  would  ask,  did 
the  House  for  a  moment  believe  that 
the  Boman  Catholic  population  of  Ire- 
land would  count  as  a  feather's  weight 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Bobert  Inglis  on  such 
a  subject  as  this?    Was  that  observa- 
tion introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman as  a  kind  of  salve  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  Prelates,  whose  interference  he 
had  just  referred  to  ?    It  seemed  to  be 
asking  the  House  to  believe  too  much, 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked 
them  to  believe  that  the'  comparative 
failure  of  the  Queen's  University  among 
the  Boman  Catholics  arose  from  any 
interference  or  any  denunciation  from 
the    well-known    Popish    Bishop,    Sir 
Bobert  Harry  Inglis.    The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  like  to  place  the  reli- 
gious grievance  before  the  House  as  a 
purely  Boman  Catholic  grievance,  and 
he  accordingly  said  it  was  also  a  Pres- 
byterian grievance.    They  all  recollected 
with  what  considerable  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstances the  Petition  was  presented 
at  the  Table  of  the  House  from  Magee 
CoUege.    The  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  was 
not  content  to  place  the  Petition  on  the 
Table — it  was  signed  by  two  persons, 
representing  only  40  at  the  most — but 
he  evidentfy  thought  that  he  had  got 
hold  of  the  representative  Body  of  me 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.     He 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis)  did  not  pretend  to 
represent  the  Presbyterian  Body  in  Ire- 
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land,  though  he  happened  to  have  a 
large  number  of  them  among  his  con- 
BtituentB ;  but  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  they  would  hear  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Belfast  (Mr.  W.  Johnston),  who  could 
claim  to  have  a  close  representative  con- 
nection with  that  body — a  distinct  and 
authoritative  statement  of  their  opinions 
on  this  subject.  But  they  were  not 
altogether  without  documents  which 
would  enable  the  House  to  judge  how 
far  the  Prime  Minister  had  got  nold  of 
the  riffht  horse  when  he  supposed  he 
was  riding  the  Presbyterian  horse  to  the 
winning  post  on  this  occasion.  The 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  had, 
upon  the  education  question  at  Trinity 
College,  a  standing  committee,  which 
was  not  appointed  with  reference  to  this 
Bill,  but  had  its  origin  so  far  back  as 
1868.  The  standing  committee  met  on 
the  24th  of  February  last.  There  were 
12  persons  present,  and  in  the  division 
on  the  resolutions  there  were  7  in 
favour  and  3  against,  and  2  of  the  3 
were  Professors  of  Magee  College :  the 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
who  was  well  known  as  a  leading  Liberal 
politician  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  did  not  vote.  The  fol- 
lowing were  among  the  resolutions 
adopted : — 

'<  6.  We  object  to  the  recognitioxi  by  the  State 
of  Denominatioiial  Colleges  as  a  part  of  a  Na- 
tional system  of  University  education,  and  to 
the  affiliation  of  such  CJolleges  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  6.  We  object  to  the  representa- 
tion of  Denominational  Colleges,  as  such,  upon 
the  Council  of  the  proposed  University  of  Diib- 
lin.  7.  We  object  to  the  exclusion  of  Modem 
History  and  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  as 
BubtectB  of  examination  for  the  rewards  of  the 
Umversity.  8.  We  object  to  the  proposal  to 
dissolve  the  Queen's  College  in  Galway,  and  we 
believe  that  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  the  Queen's 
University  cannot  be  held  to  have  had  a  fair 
trial  until  Government  shall  have  established  a 
proper  system  of  Intermediato  education  in 
Irelaiid." 

That  was  the  utterance  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  House  was  aware  that  the  Presby- 
terian body  had  a  large  Theological  Clol- 
lego  in  Belfast,  immediately  opposite 
Queen's  College.  It  was  a  place  where 
most  of  their  ministers  were  trained.  So 
largely  had  the  Presbyterian  body  used 
Queen's  College  in  Belfast,  in  luKK}rdance 
with  the  leading  principles  of  their 
Church,  that  between  I860  and  1871  no 
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less   than    471    Presbyterian    students 
entered  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  alone, 
and  during  those  six  years  the  greatest 
number  of  attendance  of  Presbjrterian 
students  in  one  year  was  285,  and  the 
lowest  214.  He  thought  that  arithmetical 
evidence  which  was  well  worthy  of  being 
placed  against  that  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentloman.    The  riffht  hon.  Gentleman 
said  they  had  nothmg  to  do  with  the 
question,  whether  the  objections  of  the 
!Boman  (Catholics  to  the  present  system 
of  University  education  in  Ireland  were 
right  or  wrong — the  question,  he  said, 
was  whether  it  was,  ri^ht  in  us,  or  wise 
that  Boman  Catholics  should  be  excluded 
from  University  training  ?    He  did  not 
put  his  case  as  one  of  justice  to  those 
who  were  suffering  from  some  religious 
disability.  His  case  was,  that  something 
should  be  done  for  persons  who  denied 
themselves  privileges  which  the  Legisla- 
ture had  conferred  upon  them,  merely 
because  they  had  some  particular  object 
connected  with  their  own  religious  com- 
munity.  That,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  was  a  reason  for  the  House  to 
interfere  on  the  footing  of  a  grievance 
actually  proved.    But  what  would  be 
the  result  of  the  admittance  of  such  a 
principle  as  that  with  reference  to  other 
educational  questions  that  might  oome 
before  the  House  ?    Let  it  be  tried  with 
reference  to  national  education  in  Ireland, 
and  then  the  Boman  CathoHo  Bishops, 
who  had  endeavoured  for  years  to  keep 
the  children  of  Boman  Catholics  from  the 
National  Schools,  would  establish  another 
grievance,  which  would  entitle  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  come  to  the  House 
and  ask  them  to  alter  the  system  of  pri- 
mary education  in  Ireland.    Therefore, 
as  the  right   hon.    Gentleman   himself 
said,  the  course  which  Parliament  might 
take  in  regard  to  this  Bill,  and  the  prin- 
ciples   it    might    adopt    for    its    own 
guidance,  woiUd  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance when  any  Gbvemment  came  to 
n'ame  a  measure  for  the    intermediate 
schools  of  Ireland ;  for  if  they  admitted 
in  this  case  that  the  Boman  Catholics 
had    a  grievance,  the  Boman  Catholic 
Prelates  would  then  come  forward  and 
demand  the  establishment  of  denomina- 
tional intermediate  schools.    He  would 
warn  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House  that  if  the  principle 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were  acted 
upon  with  reference  to  Ireland,  a  demand 
would  be  raised  to  apply  the  same  piin- 
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dple  to  England;  for  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  equally  en- 
titled to  say  that  it  oppressed  their  con- 
sciences to  send  their  children  to  purely 
secular  schools;  and  if  they  admitted 
that  in  their  dealings  with  Lish  educa- 
tion-— the  basis  of  grievance  laid  down 
by  the  right  hon.  (Jentleman,  they  could 
not  possibly  apply  a  different  principle 
in  dealing  with  the  English  education 
question.  But  he  had  no  doubt  that 
ohsta  principiit  would  be  the  motto  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  that  they 
would  do  their  utoiost  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  denominational  sys- 
tem of  education  in  Ireland.  Once  for 
all,  he  must  state  what  he  felt  on  this 
subject,  and  that  bound  him  to  oppose 
the  Bill  in  its  main  feature.  He  asked 
himself  was  the  grievance  proposed  to 
be  remedied  a  real  grievance,  and  was 
the  remedy  propounded  for  it  a  just  and 
proper  one  ?  ^e  Bill  was  composed  of 
two  parts,  a  destructive  and  a  construc- 
tive part ;  and  each  was  equally  obiec- 
tionaole.  It  really  destroyed  the  ancient 
University  of  Dublin  and  erected  a  new 
one ;  for  what  was  left  when  you  took 
away  the  entire  Governing  Board  of  a 
University  and  all  its  Professors  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  high  character  of  Dublin 
University.  Why,  therefore,  destroy  it  ? 
Then,  though  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
admitted  that  the  influence  of  the  Queen's 
University  was  unmixedly  good  as  far 
it  went,  he  proposed  to  destroy  this 
University  also.  He  could  not  under- 
stand the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  argu- 
ment with  reference  to  the  weakness  of 
the  Queen's  University,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  proposed  to  remedy  it.  He 
said  it  was  weak  now ;  take  away  Gal- 
way  College  and  the  University  would 
be  weaker  than  it  was  before,  and  there- 
fore he  proposed  to  destroy  it  altogether. 
As  to  its  want  of  representation,  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  lamented,  he 
could  readily  rectify  the  want.  For  the 
last  three  years  Ireland  had  been  de- 
prived of  two  of  its  Bepresentatives ; 
and,  instead  of  destroying  the  Queen's 
University,  in  order  that  it  might  share 
in  the  representation  of  the  university 
of  Dublin,  he  need  only  g^ve  to  it  one  of 
the  seats  taken  from  SUgo  and  Cashel. 
The  proposed  excision  of  Philosophy  and 
Modem  History  from  the  course  of 
examination  would  bear  with  peculiar 
hardship  upon  the  Ptesbyterian  body. 


whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  so  much 
respected  and  so  desired  to  conciliate. 
He  would  explain  how  thatwas.  Hitherto 
that  body  had  encouraged  all  students 
to  graduate,  and  would  not  accept  a 
degree  as  a  quaHflcation  for  the  Theolo- 
gical College  unless  it  included  Ethics, 
Metaphysics,  and  Logic.  If  Philosophy 
and  Modem  History  were  excluded  from 
the  University  course,  few  Presbyterians 
would  go  up  for  their  degree,  and  would, 
consequently,  have  to  itSi  back  upon  the 
Examining  Board  of  their  own  Qiurch ; 
so  that,  instead  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  University  students  by  cutting  off 
these  two  subjects  of  study,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  diminish  sources 
of  supply  now  in  existence,  in  the  hope 
of  creating  a  source  of  supply  which  oidy 
existed  upon  paper.  In  other  words, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to 
injure  one  class,  who  were  partaking 
liberally  of  the  means  of  education  pro- 
vided by  the  State,  in  order  to  meet  the 
prejudices  of  a  class  who  had  rejected 
these  facilities  and  say  they  will  continue 
to  reject  them.  The  Betums  relating 
to  the  three  Colleges  showed  that  out  of 
200  Eoman  CathoBc  students  64  attended 
the  Philosophy  class,  and  out  of  645 
Protestant  students  169  attended  it;  so 
that  the  proportion  of  Boman  Catholics 
attending  the  class  was  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  Protestants.  Thus  it  ap- 
peared that,  notwithstanding  the  ana- 
themas levelled  at  them,  no  religious 
dijficulty  or  grievance  prevented  Boman 
Catholic  students  from  making  use  of  the 
Philosophy  class  just  as  the  Protestants 
did.  Then,  as  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Galway  College.  In  establishing  these 
Colleges,  Sir  Eobert  Peel  placed  one  in 
Ulster,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
great  Protestant  community  in  the  North 
of  Ireland ;  he  selected  Cork  in  the  South 
as  a  fit  place  in  which  to  provide  for  the 
educational  wants  of  the  great  Boman 
Catholic  community  in  the  South ;  and, 
lastly,  he  placed  a  College  in  Galway  to 
meet  the  wants  of  Boman  Catholics  in 
the  West  of  Ireland.  Why  did  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  seek  to  disturb  the  equili- 
brium of  educational  supply  thus  wisely 
arranged?  When  the  tempest  raged 
against  the  whole  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges Galway  sank  to  the  lowest  position ; 
just  at  the  time  when  comparative  peace 
reigned  Galway  revived ;  and  there  was 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing 
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that  Galway  liad  been  sacH  a  comple^^e 
failure  as  to  justify  its  destTuction. 
Passing  from  the  destructive  part  of  the 
Billy  he  came  now  to  the  constructive 
portion : — and  if  the  destructive  part  of 
the  Bill  was  objectionable,  the  construc- 
tive part  was  more  objectionable  still. 
The  Bill  provided  a  Governing  Council, 
to  be  composed  of  ordinary  and  collegiate 
members.  He  did  not  know  which  form 
of  appointment  was  the  more  injurious. 
For  10  years  there  would  be  no  altera- 
tion witii  reg^ard  to  the  ordinary  mem- 
bers, and  seven  years  more  would  elapse 
before  the  Coxmcil  would  shed  its  original 
skin.  Thus  for  17  years  the  University 
would  work  more  or  less  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nominees  of  the  Govern- 
ment— he  used  the  words  "nominees 
of  the  Gt)vemment/'  because  the  phrase 
used  in  the  Bill,  ''nominated  by  the 
Crown,"  is  a  mere  euphemism.  Was 
this  the  way  to  start  a  new  University — 
to  fetter  it  with  a  Government  nomina- 
tion for  17  years?  He  did  not  for  a 
moment  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  right 
hon.  Gontieman  did  not  intend  to  make 
these  nominations  fairly;  but  had  not 
the  University  a  right  to  look  for  a  free 
and  unfettered  existence  ?  Why  should 
Ireland  be  supposed  incapable  of  elect- 
ing proper  persons  upon  the  Council? 
**  ISat  experim&ntum  in  corpore  vtli " 
seemed  to  be  the  principle  on  which  the 
right  hon.  Gontleman  acted;  but  he 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis)  maintained,  on  behalf 
of  those  who  formed  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity system  in  Ireland,  that  they  ought 
to  be  trusted  by  the  Legislature  with  the 
same  powers  as  were  g^ven  to  the  Eng- 
lish Universities,  and  ought  not  to  be 
kept  in  swaddling  clothes.  Moreover, 
the  House  was  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
principles  on  which  these  twenty-eight 
members  were  to  be  selected.  Was  there 
to  be  a  nice  balancing  of  denominations 
upon  the  Council,  havmg  regard  either  to 
the  relative  population,  or  the  relative 
social  status,  or  the  relative  possible  sup- 
ply of  students  from  each  denomination  ? 
Were  the  interests  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  be  regarded,  or  the  interests 
of  sects?  Were  eminent  and  pro- 
minent divines  of  each  Church  to 
be  included,  or  tpto  fiieio  excluded? 
This  was  a  most  important  question; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  whose 
answer,  by  anticipation,  no  doubt,  pos- 
sessed oonsiderabxe  weight,  was  suent 
respecting  it    Would  the  oracle  of  the 
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Treasury  Bench  open  his  mouth  and  en- 
lighten the  House  on  this  subject  ?  If 
academical  distinction  alone  were  to  be 
regarded,  would  it  be  contended  that 
the  Bishops  and  religious  leaders,  who 
demanded  to  have  control  over  these 
yoxmg  men  from  first  to  last,  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  Bill?  Would  they 
not  commence  an  agitation  the  next 
morning  after  the  Bill  passed,  with  the 
design  of  uprooting  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  founded  ?  The  justification 
for  the  present  Motion  was,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  great  lines  of  the 
Bill  marked  out  on  the  Coxmcil,  in  order 
that  the  House  mifi;ht  judge  whether 
there  would  be  the  least  chance  of  the 
success  of  the  measure.  The  most  per- 
nicious provision  of  all  in  the  Bill  was 
that  relating  to  the  collegiate  members 
of  the  Council.  The  Bill  contained  no 
description  of  the  character  of  the  Col- 
leges which  were  to  be  admitted — there 
was  no  limit  to  their  number;  — and  al- 
though xmder  stress  of  bad  weather  the 
right  hon.  G^ntieman  came  down  to  the 
House  that  night  to  suggest  certain 
changes  in  their  constitution,  he  would 
ask  tiie  House  whether  those  changes 
were  satisfactory  ?  The  affiliation  of  de- 
nominational Colleges  to  a  National 
University  was  an  anachronism  and  an 
anomaly  which  the  House  ought  not  to 
sanction,  because  it  was  the  introduction 
of  denominationalism  in  its  worst  form 
into  the  GovemingBody  of  the  University. 
The  twenty-eight  members  of  the  Coun<nl 
nominated  by  the  Crown  would  probably 
be  men  of  high  standing,  perhaps  in  the 
Church,  but  certainly  in  the  State.  They 
would  be  unable  to  give  their  time  from 
day  to  day,  and  would  pay  only  a  fitful 
attention  to  their  Council  duties.  But  it 
would  be  otherwise  with  those  who  re- 
presented the  denominational  Institutes 
and  Colleges.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
would  be  eager  ecclesiastics,  and  would 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  and  duty  to 
attend  every  meeting;  and  the  upper- 
most element — the  active  and  attendant 
element — would  be  always  found  in  its 
place  in  the  Council ;  and  thus  the  BiU 
would  give  a  denominational  character 
to  the  University  which  was  not  de- 
signed by  its  promoters.  This  seemed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  ob- 
jections to  the  Bill.  What  were  to  be 
the  duties  of  the  Council  ?  They  were 
to  appoint  Frofassors,  to  affiliate  Col- 
leges, and  to  pieecribe  the  subjects  t(xt 
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examination  for  degreoF,  and  for  all  Uni- 
versiiy  honours  and  emoluments.  Then, 
what  was  to  be  the  mode  of  their  elec- 
tion?    Many  Members  of  the  House 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versities must  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  election  was  given  to  the  students 
and  not  to  the  graduates — ^to  the  tyro  of 
yesterday,  in  fact,  who  had  just  passed 
nis  examination,  and  was  newly  added 
to  the  muster-roll.    Any  College  having 
50  students  was  to  be  entitled  to  return 
one  member  to  the  Council.    The  right 
hon.    Gentleman    would,  perhaps,   say 
that  they  must  be  matriculated  students 
of  the  University.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  party 
Eroposed  to  return  to  the  old  dose  small- 
orongh  system  in  the  election  of  the 
members  of  the  Council.    He  seemed  to 
have  "returned  to  his  old  love,"  and 
saw   in  the  old   dose  corporation  the 
model  of  a  representative  body.   Trinily 
College  with  500  members,  and  Cork 
and  Belfast  with  500  or  600  more  would 
only  be  entitled  to  four  or  six  members ; 
while  six  smaU  Colleges,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  only  300  students,  would  be  en- 
titled to  return  the  same  number  as  the 
other  three  with  1,000  or  1,100  mem- 
bers.   In  these  days  of  advanced  reform, 
when  they  heard  so  much  of  the  equal- 
isation of  the  county  and  borough  fran- 
chise, was  that  the  sort  of  proposal  to  be 
placed  before  the  House  by  a  Liberal 
Minister  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  repre- 
sentative body  for  the  new  University  ? 
If  hon.  Members  would  take  up  I7tom^9 
Directory  ^ej  would  find  not  less  than 
20  so-called  Colleges,  everyone  of  which 
would  be  able  to  qualify  itself  by  getting 
50  students,  and  would  then  be  entitled 
to  return  one  member  to  the  CoimciL 
That  was  a  state  of  things  most  im- 
proper, and  which  would  never  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  House.    This  was 
not  a  case  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown 
coming'  forward  and  saying — **  Here  is 
a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  suf- 
fering wrong,  and  we  must  do  fiiem  jus- 
tice.      The  right  hon.  Gentleman  care- 
fully KOAided  himself,  and  said  he  would 
not  &BCUSS  the  question  whether  they 
were  right  or  wrong — ^he  would  not  ask 
whether  it  was  more  than  a  sentimental 
grieTaiioe  ^bmi  WM  eomjdained  of.    The 
perBOtUy  1ii9ir«r<Vy  for  whom  he  would 
provide  a  r^m^niy  mid  they  would  not 
hare  it    Tl^  h^mm  CaAoHc  Prelates 
rejectel  H  iif^ifk  ikumm^    Of  eonrse,  they 


would  not  be  bound  not  to  agitate  if  this 
Bill  passed.    They  would  take  it,  and 
thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  it, 
and  then  begin  a  new  aptation  the  next 
day.    The  real  object  of  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic Prelates  was  not  to  have  the  power 
of  granting  degrees,  but  to  obtain  edu- 
cational endowments  for  their  Colleges. 
That  could  be  proved  by  documentary 
evidence.    In  the  year  1866,  29  Eoman 
Catholic  Prelates  signed  a  letter  to  Sir 
George  Grey  which  left  no  doubt  on  this 
subject;  and  in  1868  Bishops  Leahy  and 
Derry  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Mayo 
which  was  equally  explidt.     He  did  not 
think  it  desirable,  ashehad  addressed  the 
House  at  such  a  leu^h,  to  go  into  the  ^ 
question  of  academical  training ;  but  he  * 
would  ask  the  House  to  consider,  in  con- 
dusion,  whether  the  efforts  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  meet  the  so-called 
grievance  of  one  portion  of  Her  Majesiy's 
subjects    would   not   tend    entirely    to 
alter  and  subvert  the  system  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  and  whether  it 
would  not  lead  the  House  into  inextri- 
cable confusion  and  inconsistency?  What 
he  asked  the  House  to  do  was  not  to 
take  a  step  backwards  by  passing  the 
Bill  before  it,  but  to  set  down  its  foot 
firmly  and  uphold  the  system,  carried 
out  by  successive  Ministers  for  40  years, 
of    that    undenominational    education 
which  had  already  produced  so  much 
fiiTiit  in  Ireland  by  allaying  sectarian 
bitterness,    and  by    drawing   together 
classes    of    the    community   who    had 
hitherto   been  kept  apart.      Otherwise 
they  would  be  reversmg  a  most  bene- 
fidal  course  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GSBGENE  MORGAN  said,  that 
the  Amendment  before  the  House  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  Vote  of 
Censure,  and  never  had  a  Vote  of  Cen- 
sure been  based  on  so  narrow  a  ground. 
It  was  a  mere  attenopt  to  run  away  from 
the  main  issue.  He  should  therefore 
follow  the  example  of  the  eloquent 
speaker  who  had  just  sat  down,  and 
pass  £rom  the  Motion  to  the  Bill  itself. 
He  had  never  heard  so  many  objections 
to  anv  measure  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  out  he  was  consoled  by  the  thought 
that  they  could  not  all  be  right.  It 
would  be  impossible  that  a  Bill  should 
be  at  the  same  time  denominational  and 
godless— that  it  should  be  destitute  of 
all  religious  education  and  confer  an 
advantage  on  one  particular  sect.  Thus 
one  objection  neutralized  the  otiier.  The 
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Bill  being   essentially    a   compromise, 
perhaps  one  of  its  greatest  merits  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  it  absolutely  satis- 
fied nobody,  and  he  would  now  state 
why,  although  he  disapproved  some  of 
the  details  of  the  measure,  he  meant  to 
give  it  his  support.    It  seemed  to  him 
tiiat  the  Bill  combined  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  concession  to  the  Boman 
Catholics  with  the  strict  maintenance  of 
the  secular  principle  in  State  education 
by  combining  voluntary  denominational 
Colleges  into  a  State-supported  unde- 
nominational University.     Certainly,  he 
thought  none  the  worse  of  the  Bill  be- 
cause it  was  repudiated  by  the  Boman 
Catholic  Prelates.      Indeed,   if  it  had 
*  received  their  unconditional  approval  he 
should  believe  there  was  some  mischief 
lurking    within   it.      The    majority  of 
Englishmen  and  of  educated  Irishmen 
regarded  this  question  of  education  from 
an  entirely  different  point  of  view  from 
that  taken  by  the  Boman  Catholic  hier- 
archy, who  thought  the  function  of  a 
University  was  to  educate  good  Catholics 
and    sound    Churchmen,    whereas    the 
former  thought  its  function  was  to  edu- 
cate   sound  scholars    and    enlightened 
citizens,  and,  therefore,  the  two  parties 
were  moving  upon  lines  which,  if  pro- 
longed to  all  infinity,  would  not  meet.  He 
went  as  far  as  any  man  in  claiming  justice 
and  equality  for   his  Boman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects,  who,  however,  were  not 
content  with  * '  a  fair  field  and  no  favour, ' ' 
but  wanted  exclusive  possession  of  the 
field  for  themselves.    Admitting  that  the 
Irish  Boman  Catholics  did  not  get  their 
fair  share  of  University  education,  he 
was  wilHng  to  redress  their  grievance, 
to  give  them  their  own  Colleges,  and  to 
let  them  have  their  own  religious  in- 
struction, worship,  and  discipline.    He 
would  also  admit  them  to  deg^rees ;  but 
he  was  opposed  to  the  standard  of  Uni- 
versity education  inlreland  being  dragged 
down  to  the  level  of  Stonyhurst  or  fi^y- 
nooth.     Neither  would  he  consent  to 
vote  a  penny  of  the  public  money  for 
endowing  a  Koman  Catholic  University, 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
must  become    a  nest   and    nucleus  of 
Popish  propaganda.     Any  Bill  which 
proposed  such  an  endowment  would  not 
nave  the  smallest  chance  of  passing,  and 
no  Government  could  retain  its  seat  which 
proposed  it.     It  might  be  iixffed  that,  if 
the  English  Parliament  would  not  grant 
the    only    thing    the    Irish    hierarchy 

Mr.  Osborne  Mor^m^ 


wanted,  it  would  be  useless  to  propose 
any  measure  for  removing  the  Boman 
Catholic  grievance,  and  there  would  be 
great  force  in  this  argument  but  for  the 
circumstance  that  there  was  growing  up 
outside  the  sacerdotal  pale  an  element 
which  was  strengthening  every  day — a 
lay  Catholic  opinion,  which  he  believed 
regarded  such  questions  as  these  veiy 
differently  from  the  Boman  Catholic 
hierarchy.  Looking  at  the  Bill  as  it 
affected  academical  institutions  in  Ire- 
land, it  seemed  to  him  that  the  insti- 
tution which  had'  the  least  reason  to 
complain  was  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
It  kept  four-fifths  of  its  endowments ;  it 
retained  its  educational  machinery,  and 
it  would  be  its  own  fault  if  it  did  not 
get  the  lion's  share  of  the  endowments 
of  the  new  University  as  well.  Was 
it  to  be  supposed  that  that  College,  with 
its  historical  traditions  of  300  years,  its 
revenue  of  £50,000  a-year,  its  magnifi- 
cent Fellowships,  compared  with  which 
the  prizes  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
only  a  paltry  pittance,  could  not  hold 
its  own  against  the  Boman  Catholic 
University,  with  its  seven  students,  or 
Magee  College,  of  which  until  the  other 
day  he  had  never  heard?  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  new  Colleges  would  not 
be  unworthy  of  their  elder  sister,  and 
that  Trinity  College  would,  as  the  best 
Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  did, 
derive  benefit  frt>m  the  healthy  rivalry 
between  College  and  College ;  but,  if  the 
worst  should  happen.  Trinity  College 
would  get  something  like  a  monopoly 
of  the  new  endowments  amounting  to 
£50,000  a-year,  so  that  giving  up£l2,000 
a-year  was  the  best  investment  that 
Trinity  College  could  make.  As  to  the  op- 
position of  the  Queen's  University,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  disposed  tosympathize 
with  the  objections  it  made  to  the  Bill ; 
because,  unaer  its  provisions,  the  Queen's 
Colleges  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
left  out  in  the  cold.  The  new  Univer- 
sity would  be  located  at  Dublin,  while 
the  Queen's  Colleges  would  be  at  Bel- 
fast and  Cork,  and  he  did  not  know  how 
his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
(Jovemment  proposed  to  combine  a  Pro- 
fessoriate in  Dublin  with  bodies  of  stu- 
dents located  in  provincial  towns.  Of 
course,  if  the  proposed  Universitv  were 
to  be  a  mere  examining  Board,  me  ob- 
jection would  be  idle ;  but,  according  to 
the  Bill,  it  was  to  be  a  teaching  Univer- 
sity, and  this  disadvantage  womd  weight 
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the  Queen's  Colleges  unfairly  in  the  race, 
even  if  it  did  not  prove  fatal  to  them. 
What,  he  asked,  would  become  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  if  Baliol  were 
located  in  Cumberland,  Exeter  in  Nor- 
folk, and  Idneoln  in  Cornwall?  There 
were  some  points  in  the  Bill  which  re- 
quired amendment,  and  its  worst  fea- 
ture was  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
Oalway  College.  That  institution  had 
only  been  in  existence  for  23  years— a 
very  short  period  in  the  life  of  a  Univer- 
sity— and  it  had  not  been  in  working 
gear  for  anything  like  that  time.  Yet, 
although  from  its  infancy  it  had  been 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  priesthood, 
and  although  it  was  situate  in  the  poorest 
province  of  poor  Ireland,  it  had  achieved 
a  very  respectable  success.  No  less  than 
94  students  presented  themselves  in  a 
recent  Session  for  matriculation,  of  whom 
31  were  Boman  Catholics  and  29  Episco- 
palians ;  the  rest  fairly  represented  other 
sects.  Last  Session  60  students  pre- 
sented themselves,  nearly  one-half  of 
whom  were  Eoman  Catholics.  This  re- 
presented a  very  respectable  success, 
and  induced  the  impression  that  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  Galway  were  harsh.  He  also  objected 
to  the  quasi-penal  clauses,  which  were 
intended  to  fetter  the  teaching  power  of 
the  Professors  ;  either  they  went  too 
far,  or  did  not  go  far  enough.  A  Pro- 
fessor who  taught  Newton's  Prinoipia, 
which,  he  believed,  was  one  of  the  books 
in  the  Index  Expurgatariw,  might  be 
brought  under  their  operation.  Besides, 
they  opened  the  door  to  great  disputes 
between  the  examiners  and  candidates. 
The  effect  of  the  clause  excluding  from 
the  examination  moral  philosophy  and 
modem  history  would  be  to  exclude  these 
branches  altogether  from  the  whole 
University  curriculum,  as  students  would 
study  only  those  subjects  which  were 
imperatively  required.  As  an  Oxford 
man,  he  considered  these  two  subjects 
worth  all  the  other  subjects  of  learning 
put  together.  It  was  being  held  now-a- 
days  tnat  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
modem  histoiy  as  distinguished  nt>m 
ancient,  and  that  all  history  was  con- 
tinuous— at  least,  that  was  Mr.  Free- 
man's theory;  but,  under  the  clause,  the 
first  part  of  Gibbon  woiddbe  ancient,  and 
not  modem  history,  so  that  it  woidd  allow 
a  Professor  to  teach  and  the  University 
to  examine  in  the  15th  chapter  of  Gibbon, 
and  not  in  ^e  Wars  of  the  Boses.    He 


thought  some  restriction  ought  to  be  put 
on  the  number  of  Colleges  that  might  be 
affiliated ;  and  as  regarded  the  system 
of  government,  although  his  prejudices 
were  all  in  favour  of  self-government,  he 
was  convinced  a  self-governed  national 
University  could  not  prosper  in  Ireland. 
If  the  members  of  the  Governing  Body 
were  elected  by  the  Council  itself,  or  by 
the  Senate,  the  Council  Chamber  would 
be  a  perpetual  battle-ground  for  con- 
tending sects.  He  did  not,  therefore, 
object  to  the  proposed  form  of  appoint- 
ing the  ordinary  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil :  but  surely  it  conld  not  be  intended 
that  Trinity,  with  her  500  or  600  mem- 
bers, should  have  no  more  than  double 
the  representation  on  the  Council,  of 
any  College  able  to  scrape  together  50 
students  who  were  not  even  required  to 
be  graduates  ?  So  much  for  details ;  and 
as  for  the  more  immediate  question 
of  the  Amendment,  he  submitted  that  if 
the  Bill  were  as  radically  bad  as  had 
been  described,  it  would  be  better  to  kill 
it  at  once.  A  coalition  between  the 
English  Conservatives  and  the  Irish 
Home  Eulers — between  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr.  Disraeli)  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westmeath  (Mr.  Smyth) — 
might  prove  fatal  to  the  Bill ;  but  would 
that  result  be  creditable  to  those  who 
produced  it,  or  to  the  House  ?  He  in- 
sisted that  the  burden  lay  on  those  who 
opposed  the  Bill  to  propose  some  work- 
ing alternative,  and  the  only  alternative 
before  them  was  the  scheme  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett), 
which  did  not  solve  the  question,  and 
would  not  satisfy  the  Catholic  laity. 
Any  solution  of  it  must  proceed  on  the 
lines  of  the  Government  measure,  and 
involve  a  combination  of  self-support- 
ing denominational  Colleges  into  a 
State-supported  national  University,  un- 
denominational in  its  character.  Mr. 
Lecky  had,  in  a  recent  work,  prophesied 
an  early  abatement  of  sectarian  ani- 
mosity in  Ireland,  and  there  were  other 
reasons  why  the  present  was  an  auspicious 
moment  for  settfing  this  question.  They 
had  a  Government  peculiarly  qualified 
by  its  academical  experience  to  deal  with 
the  question,  and  both  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  Universities  were  well  represented 
in  the  House.  With  such  aids  he  thought 
they  might  establish  a  University  in 
Ireland  worthy  of  the  country  of 
Sheridan,  and  Grattan,  and  Burke. 
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The  O'DONOGHUE  said,  he  believed 
that  great  responsibility  attached  to  all 
that  they  might  say  or  do  in  reference  to 
establishing  a  TJniyersity  for  Ireland,  and 
that  the  measure  before  the  House  was 
one  which,  from  its  character,  commanded 
at  least  a  qualified  approval  and  an  un- 
biassed consideration  of  its  provisions; 
but  there  were  other  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  consider  and  receive  it 
favourably.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  laboured  assiduously  to  promote  the 
well-beingof  Ireland;  they  had  done  more 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Insh  people  than  any  Administra- 
tion which  ever  existed,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  spirit  which  had  animated 
them  in  the  past  had  also  induced  them 
to  undertake  the  task  of  Irish  University 
reform.  But  while  he  gladly  gave  them 
credit  for  the  best  intentions,  he  was 
bound  to  consider  what  effects  the  mea- 
sure might  have  in  the  eyes  of  those 
whose  views  on  education  were  based 
upon  principles  which  were  immutable 
and  incapable  of  compromise.  The 
House  had  been  assured,  on  the  highest 
authority,  that  external  influence  had 
nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  Bill.  The  Government  wished 
it  to  be  clearly  imderstood  that  they  had 
been  actuated  solely  by  their  sense  of 
public  duty,  and  no  one  would  be  more 
unwilling  than  he  to  impugn  that  state- 
ment. But  whatever  the  cause  might  be, 
this  Bill  had  been  so  contrived  as  to  in- 
clude within  its  scope  and  give  practical 
effect  to  the  various  crotchets  and  hobbies 
into  which  all  sections  of  the  community 
were  divided  on  the  education  question. 
The  Protestant  Episcopalians  were  to  a 
considerable  extent  satisfied  because  they 
saw  Trinity  College  lavishly  endowed.. 
The  Presbyterians  were  satieu&ed  because 
they  saw  me  mixed  system  established, 
and  the  consequent  exclusion  of  ecclesi- 
astical control,  and  because  they  saw  no 
provision  for  ihe  endowment  of  an  insti- 
tution where  the  Catholic  youth  of  Ire- 
land could  be  educated  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  authorities  of  their  Church. 
In  his  judgment,  all  had  some  reason  to 
be  well  pleased  except  the  4,000,000  of 
Catholics  for  whose  benefit  the  measure 
was  e£^)ecially  designed,  and  whose  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  University  education 
had  been  acknowledged  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  constitute  a  great  religious 
grievance.  This  was  a  most  important 
statement,  considering  the  quarter  from  I 


which  it  emanated — a  statement,  in  fact, 
of  incalculable  value.  It  placed  before 
the  House  with  the  utmost  distinctness 
that  the  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  relieve 
a  great  religious  grievance  of  4,000,000 
Irish  Catholics,  but  for  whom  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  it.  The  weight  of 
evidence  was  entirely  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  had  clearly  established 
a  case  for  legislation  on  the  admitted 
basis  that  the  Catholics  had  insuperable 
conscientious  objections  to  all  existing 
systems  of  Universilgr  education  in  Ire- 
land. It  might  not  be  amiss  if  he  re- 
minded the  House  that  it  was  about  to 
legislate  in  this  matter  for  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics almost  exclusively.  The  Episco- 
galian  Protestants  and  the  Presbjrterians 
ad  no  educational  grievance.  The 
former  had  Trinity  College,  the  richest 
in  the  world,  a  denominational  institu- 
tion ;  the  latter  had  the  College  of  Bel- 
fast, also  denominational,  largely  en- 
dowed by  the  munificence  of  Parliament ; 
while  the  Catholics,  who  constituted  the 
Irish  nation,  had  not  succeeded,  after 
years  of  agitation,  in  obtaining  State 
recognition  for  a  Catholic  0)llege,  and 
did  not  receive  one  single  shilling  for 
the  purpose  of  higher  education,  but  were 
left  widi  regard  to  that  education  in  a 

Sosition  which  the  Prime  Minister  had 
eclared  to  be  ''miserably  bad,  scan- 
dalously bad."  Even  should  this  Bill 
pass.  Trinity  College  would  still  be  the 
richest  College  in  the  world,  still  essen- 
tially denominational ;  and  whatever  de- 
ductions might  be  made  £n>m  its  colossal 
revenues  would  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  advantages,  placed  by  the 
Bill  within  the  reach  of  Episcopalian 
youth.  The  Presbyterians  would  have 
the  College  of  Belfast,  also  denomina- 
tional, amply  endowed,  and  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  prizes  within  the 
readi  of  their  youth.  The  Catholics 
would  retain  what  they  possessed — that 
is  to  say,  nothing — to  which  would  be 
added  l^e  privilege  of  competing  with 
their  counti^naien,  and  possibly  with  all 
the  world,  for  some  Fellowships,  exhibi- 
tions, and  bursaries,  possibly  a  few  Pro- 
fessorial chairs,  and  the  barren  honour 
of  being  represented  on  the  Gbveming 
Council  by  two  or  three  gentlemen  of 
well  -  ascertained  flexibility.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  Protestants  and  ftesby- 
terians  were  ooncemed,  this  was  an 
admirable  Bill.  That  Gbvemment  were 
perfectly  well  aware  of  the  state  of 
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public  feeling  in  England  and  Scot- 
land on  the  subject  of  Uniyersity  educa- 
tion,  and  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland 
on  the  same  subject.  They  took  the  only 
prudent  course  open  to  them.  They 
could  not  call  into  consultation  the  Ee- 
presentatives  of  England  and  Scotland 
without  extending  their  invitation  to 
those  who  represented  Irish  opinionSi 
andy  aoeordingly,  they  excluded  all  from 
their  deliberations.  But  the  Qoyem- 
ment  well  knew  that  between  the  Libe- 
rals of  England  and  Scotland  and  the 
Boman  CathoHcs  of  Ireland  there  was 
an  irreconcilable  difference  on  the  edu- 
cation question.  The  English  and  Scotch 
supporters  of  the  Government,  but  for 
the  secrecy  to  which  they  had  resorted, 
would  have  shouted  in  their  ears,  as 
they  valued  their  confidence,  that  they 
should  establish  the  mixed  system ;  while 
the  Boman  Catholic  Members  would 
have  insisted  with  equal  determination 
that  they  should  establish  and  endow 
denominational  education  in  Ireland. 
They  did  not  arrogate  to  themselves 
authority  to  dictate  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation, but  they  claimed  the  right,  which 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  would  not 
relinquish,  of  deciding  for  themselves 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  as  they  should 
think  proper.  This  language  was  not 
stronger  than  the  occamon  required.  The 
privacy  in  which  the  Government  had 
shrouded  their  deliberations  had  post- 
poned the  difficulties  of  their  scheme, 
which  were  inevitable,  and  which  now 
met  them  face  to  face.  The  Government 
ought  to  have  recollected  that  this  Bill 
was  not  intended  for  Englishmen  or 
Scotchmen,  but  for  Irish  Catholics ;  and 
that  of  all  subjects  education  was  the 
one  on  which  the  Catholic  conscience  was 
most  susceptible.  They  should  have 
recollected  that  Ireland  had  to  be  treated 
exceptionally,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  feelinffs  of  her  people.  On  a  ques- 
tion of  this  nature,  he  maintained  that 
a  majority  of  that  House  had  no  right 
to  interpose  its  veto,  except  where  acqui- 
escence in  their  wishes  was  calculated  to 
shake  the  stability  of  the  Union.  He 
oould  conceive  no  other  conditions  on 
which  union  would  be  tolerable.  Was 
not  the  education  of  their  children  one 
of  the  most  sacred  and  intimate  of  their 
ooQoams?  And  might  they  not  take 
own  course  in  regard  to  it  without 


endangering  the  safeiy  of  the  Empire  ? 
It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  their 
faith  that  religion  and  education  were 
inseparably  connected.  They  desired 
that  the  education  of  their  children  in 
all  its  branches  should  be  imder  the 
entire  control  and  supervision  of  the 
<^oi^*  On  what  eroxmds  could  their 
demands  be  refused  r  Could  it  be  main- 
tained that  the  intellectual  results  of  the 
denominational  system  were  inferior  to 
those  of  the  mixed  system  ?  He  objected 
to  this  measure,  not  on  account  of  what 
it  did  for  the  Episcopalian  Protestants 
and  Presbyterians  of  Ireland,  but  be- 
cause of  its  most  flagrant  omission — 
because  it  made  no  provision  for  the 
endowment  of  a  firmly-established  Col- 
lege or  University  to  be  the  centre,  seat, 
fountain,  and  guardian  of  Catholic  edu- 
cation. That  was  what  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  lay  and  clerical,  required ;  and 
he  ventured  to  assert  that  with  nothing 
short  of  that  should  they  be  content. 
Irish  Members  would  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  done  their  duty  in  placing 
before  the  House  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents,  and  the  House  must  be 
responsible  if  they  annulled  the  consti- 
tutional privileges  of  4,000,000  of  people, 
and  set  at  defiance  their  expressed  opi- 
nions in  matters  which  exclusively  con- 
cerned interests  of  their  own.  For  his 
Eart,  he  had  always  voted  with  the 
iberal  party ;  but,  if  on  this  occasion 
he  had  to  separate  himself  from  them 
in  opposing  this  Bill,  he  believed  he  was 
still  adhering  to  those  principles  to  which 
he  had  always  been  faithful,  and  that  it 
was  the  Libcnrals  who  were  doing  violence 
to  those  opinions. 

LoBD  EGBERT  MONTAGU  [The 
Times  reporf]  said,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Calne  had  remarked 
that  he  considered  this  question  one  of 
the  greatest  public  importance,  and  in 
that  opinion  he  concurred,  because  the 
question  involved  the  whole  future  his- 
tory of  Ireland.  We  cried  out  for 
higher  education  where  there  was  none, 
because  it  raised  the  people,  and  without 
it  they  were  degraded.  The  question 
involved  was  no  less  than  this — whether 
Ireland  was  in  the  future  to  be  contented 
and  to  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
or  whether  she  was  always  to  remain 
discontented — a  thorn  in  our  side  and  a 
danger  in  case  of  war  ?  He  looked  on 
that  Bill  very  much  as  he  did  on  the 
Alabama  arbitration,  as  a  step  in  Ihe 
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right  direction — as  an  attempt  to  do  what 
was  right  and  beneficial  to  the  country, 
though  somewhat  bungling  in  the  way 
in  which  it  was  carried  out,  and  not  per- 
forming all  that  they  desired  it  should 
effect.  He  did  not  blame  the  Gbvem- 
ment  altogether  for  that,  but  ascribed  it 
to  our  Parliamentary  system.  If  Lord 
Palmerston  had  been  there  and  had 
been  consulted  on  that  BiU,  he  would 
have  said  that  he  hated  the  bigotry  of 
secularism,  that  he  did  not  care  one 
whit  for  the  religion  of  denominational- 
ism,  but  that  there  was  one  thing  he 
loved  and  revered — ^namely,  a  majority. 
He  did  not  believe  the  present  Prime 
Minister  would  have  said  a  thing  exactly 
like  that ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  in 
the  preparation  of  the  BiU  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  heard  it  urged  that 
if  he  did  this  and  did  that  he  would  not 
secure  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  a  vice  in  our  system  that 
the  person  who  had  studied  the  subject 
in  all  its  details,  and  knew  what  was 
best  for  the  country,  found  himself 
thwarted  by  the  666  Gentlemen  who 
came  to  that  House  to  legislate  the 
moment  the  shooting  was  over.  But  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  failed  in  car- 
rying his  BiU,  he  would  have  worked  a 
great  change  in  pubUc  opinion,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  more  successful 
attempts  in  another  year.  The  Con- 
servative party  had  always  held  the 
doctrine  that  learning  was  but  a  means 
of  education,  and  that  the  essential 
tbing  was  training,  the  forming  of  the 
mind,  the  acquisition  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious habits.  To  secure  that  they  must 
have  denominational  CoUeg^s,  because 
those  CoUeees  stood  in  loco  parentU,  and 
were  boxma  to  teach  moral  and  reUgious 
habits.  If  Conservatism  meant  any- 
thing, it  meant  resistance  to  revolu- 
tionary doctrines,  and  the  inculcation  of 
respect  for  authority.  The  late  Lord 
Clurendon,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Murray, 
said  the  Government  would  faU  in  its 
object  in  training  the  youth  of  Ireland 
to  be  good  men  and  loyal  subjects,  if 
religious  instruction  and  moral  conduct 
were  not  duly  provided  for  and  guarded 
by  every  precaution  which  the  most 
anxious  sohcitude  could  devise.  If  the 
Irish  people  were  apt  to  take  up  with 
Fenianism  and  other  poUtical  agitations, 
it  was  because  they  had  not  made  them 
loyal  subjects  bv  giving  them  the  reU- 
gious education  wey  desired.  That  father 

Lord  Eolert  MmUtfu 


of  Conservatism,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1799  pro- 
posed a  imion  of  the  Legislatures  of 
fkigland  and  Ireland,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  granting  to  Irish  Boman 
Catholics  of  aU  the  righto  and  privUeges 
enjoyed  by  their  Protestant  feUow- 
subjects.  Part  of  his  scheme  was  an 
adequate  and  effectual  provision  for  the 
CathoUc  clergy.  It  would  be  weU  for 
the  puny  Conservatives  of  our  days  to 
try  to  imitate  that  poUcy.  Again,  in 
May,  1805,  Mr.  Pitt,  recurring  to  the 
same  subject,  said — 

''  My  idea  was  to  render  the  priests  dependent 
in  some  sort  upon  the  Government,  and  thus 
links,  as  it  were,  between  the  Gbyemment  and 
the  people." 

At  that  period  there  was  a  State  Church 
in  Ireland  —  ♦.  e.,  the  principle  of  the 
State  treating  all  reUgions  on  an  equaUty 
was  denied.  Now  that  principle  had 
been  affirmed,  and  therefore  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  Mr.  Pitt's  views  was 
now  aU  the  stronger.  On  the  Idth  of 
February  the  present  Prime  Minist^ 
asked — 

"  Do  we  intend,  or  do  we  not  intend,  to  extend 
to  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  the  fuU 
benefit  of  civil  equality  on  a  footing  exactly  the 
same  as  that  on  whidi  it  is  granted  to  members 
of  other  reUgious  persuasions? 

The  House  then  expressed  its  assent  by 
cheers,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
conjured  it  on  grounds  of  **  generosity 
and  poUcy"  to  **hold  that  opinion  boldly 
and  frankly."  No  doubt  it  was  hard  for 
the  British  House  of  Commons  to  look 
on  Irish  questions  with  Irish  eyes,  but  it 
could  look  on  them  in  the  Ught  of  justice 
and  equaUty,  and  determine  to  maintain 
no  invidious  distinctions  in  reUg^on,  or 
to  make  conscience  a  bar  to  advancement. 
The  Protestant  majority  of  that  House 
should  act  upon  the  golden  rule  of  doing 
to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by. 
Supposing  "  Home  Bule  "  bore  sway  in 
Ireland,  how  would  the  Protestant  mi- 
nority there  Uke  their  rulers  to  treat 
them?  In  regard  to  higher  education 
in  Ireland,  both  sides  of  the  House  had 
admitted  the  existence  of  a  grievance. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  BucSdngham- 
shire  practicaUy  admitted  it  in  1 868  when 
he  mooted  his  scheme.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  showed 
his  foresight  by  prcmosing  to  give  a 
charter  to  a  Ca&ouo  iTniversity  in  Ire- 
land, which  was  the   only  reasonable 
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Bolutioii  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  House 
of  Oommons  showed  its  want  of  fore- 
sight by  opposing  it.    The  Prime  Minis- 
ter had  admitted  the    ezistenoe  of   a 
nieyance  which  prevented  a  large  nnm- 
ber  in  Ireland  from  taking  advantage  of 
higher  education,  and  he  had  described 
the  state  of  education  as  miserably  bad, 
though  the  people  had  always  shown  a 
desire  for  learning  under  all  their  diffi- 
culties.    He  had  spoken  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  the  Queen's  Colleges  as  de- 
clining, while  Maynooth  was  advancing. 
He  might  have  added  that  a  CathoHc 
University  had  sprung  up  in  a  marvel- 
lous manner  in  the  last  few  years  and 
was  increasing  in  numbers,  and  that  the 
Catholic  Colleges  were  increasing.  Where 
religion  was  part  of  education  Colleges 
increased,  and  where  it  was  banished  they 
declined,  because  the  people  would  not 
have  such  education.    The  course  to  be 
pursued,  if  the  object  was  the  spread  of 
education,  was  therefore    plain.      The 
Prime   Minister's   speech  in   introduc- 
ing  the   Bill    satisfied    everybody,  his 
speech  containing  nothing  but  an  eimo- 
sition  of  these  principles ;  but  the  Bill 
had  not  proved  to  be  m  accordance  with 
them.    The  mountain  had  brought  forth 
a  mouse,  not,  he  believed,  through  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  fault,  but  through 
the   Bill   having   been    curtailed    and 
maimed  in  the  Cabinet.     Some  mig^ht 
object  to  encourage  any  sort  of  reU^on 
but  their  own,  but  surely  it  was  unjust 
to  ffive  the  Colleges  of  the  minority  large 
enoowments — Tnnity  College  having  at 
least  £50,000  a-year,  and  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges having  already  absorbed  £820,000 
of  the  public  money — and  to  g^ve  the 
Colleges  of  the  majority  nothing.    Tri- 
nity College,  moreover,  derived  its  ^mds 
J&om  estates  confiscated  for  no   other 
reason  than  that  their  owners  were  Ca- 
tholics, and  the  Queen's  Collefi^s  were 
supported  by  taxes  to  which  me  large 
Catholic  majority  contributed.     The  se- 
cularization of  these  institutions  would 
not  remove  the  invidious  distinction,  for 
while  Catholics   might  dislike  Protes- 
tantism,   they  hatea    secularism;    and 
whereas  they  had  hitherto  objected  to 
Trinity  College  as  Protestant,  they  would 
now  certainly  shun  it  as  godless.     The 
original  aim  of  the  Irish  national  educa- 
tion system,  though  that  system  had 
become  denominational  through  the  re- 
sistance of  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
foid  Catholics,  was  the  same  as  that  of 


these  godless  Colleges — ^namely,  the  gra- 
dual extinction  or  smoothing  over  of  re- 
ligious antagonisms ;  but  that  aim  had 
utterly  failed,  through  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Irish  not  to  attend  them; 
and  he  believed  reHjnous  antagonisms 
were  greater  than  before  this  mischiev- 
ous scheme  was  devised.    It  had  proved 
equally  fotile  in  Germany,  for,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  Bev.  Mark  Pattison's  re- 
port  to    the  Boyal  Commission,   Van 
Altenstein,  a  strong  advocate  and  founder 
of  mixed    schools    and    Colleges,   was 
eventually  obliged  \o  issue  a  rescript 
{^^inst  them,  on  the  eround  that  the 
promotion  of  tolerant  ^clings  between 
members  of  different  communions  was 
seldom  or  never  attained.    It  was  evi- 
dently unfair  to  leave  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, Catholic  Colleges,  and  diocesan, 
monastic,  and  conventual  schools  depen- 
dent on  voluntary  efforts,  and  to  endow 
institutions  whidi  the  majority  would 
never  make  use  of.    He  had  been  glad 
to  hear  the  Prime   Minister  state  that 
the  object  in  constituting  the  Council 
was  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  ma- 
jority and  induce  Irishmen  to  resort  to 
the  Colleges.   He  presumed  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  had  found  it  impossible  to  make  it 
consist  of  representatives  elected  by  each 
Colle^,  but  he  begged  the-  House  to 
keep  m  view  no  other  consideration  than 
that  stated  by  the  Prime  Minister.    If 
£he   Council  to  be  appointed  did  not 
command  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Go- 
vernment must  be  a  failure.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment assured  them  that  the   Col- 
leges were  to  preserve  their  autonomy, 
and  were  to  determine  the  subjects  of 
examination.    That  was  all  very  well, 
but  if  the  examination  was  to  be  one- 
sided— ^if  the  results  were  to  depend  on 
the  peculiarity  of  the  learning  in  certain 
Colleges,  while  those  very  peculiarities  in 
another  College  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
candidate,  surely  such  a  system  could  not 
stand  the  test  of  experience.  Moral  philo- 
sophy was  the  basis  of  moral  theology ; 
but  if  the  various  examiners  in  moral 
philosophy  were  to  be  allowed  to  alter  the 
basis,  the  superstructure  must  necessarily 
be  altered  also.    Again,  one  lecturer  in 
history  might  tell  the  students  in  his  class 
that  H^iry  VJJLL.  was  one  of  thej  oiliest 
of  kings,  and  had  patted  Bobin  B^od  on 
the  back,  and  another  might  give  that 
monarch  a.very  different  character.  They 
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should  remember  that  all  disputes  and 
differences  of  opinion  in  Ireland  did  not 
relate  to  theological  subjects,  but  had 
reference  to  historical  events  also,  such 
as  the  battles  of  the  Boyne  and  of  Auffh- 
There  was  another  objectionaole 


nm. 


clause  in  the  Bill — namely,  that  under 
which  anyone  might  come  up  from  any 
part  of  Ireland  to  be  examined  without 
haying  to  receive  any  CoUege  training 
whatever.   Examination  no  doubt  tended 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  schools,  but 
he  agreed  with  the  learned  Professor  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
that  what  was  principally  required  was 
training.    But  ought  not  the  learned 
Member,  when  he  so  stated,   to  have 
gone  a  little  further,  and  said  that  if 
College  training  was  the  one  thing  re- 
quired help  ought  to  be  g^ven  to  the 
Colleges,  and  not  endowment  to  the  se- 
cular University,  which  gave  no  training 
whatever  ?    He  had  taken  his  stand  on 
the  ground  of  justice  and  equality,  but 
there  was  this  nirther  ground — that  Ire- 
land was  to  be  brought  into  sympathy 
and  harmony  with  England.    That  fact 
had  been  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
and  why?     They  had  endeavoured  to 
keep  Ireland  without  any  higher  educa- 
tion at  aU,  and  when  that  could  be  so 
no  longer,  they  tried  to  force  upon  her  a 
system  which  she  had  long  and  consis- 
tently refused  to  receive.     How  could 
they  hope  to  brinff  Ireland  into  sympathy 
and  harmony  with  England  by  running 
counter  to  the  principles  to  which  she 
had  been,   and  would  continue  to  be, 
true  ?    The  Bill  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vemment  did  not  meet  the  admitted  ne- 
cessities of  the  case.    The  great  majo- 
rity of  the  people  of  Irelanl  were  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  and,  therefore,  even  if 
it  passed,  the  agitation  would  be  con- 
tinued.   It  had  been  said  that  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Bishops  were  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  subject.    That  was  not 
the  case.     [**  Oh !  "J    They  were  xmited 
in  opinion.     [**No,  no."]     There  was 
not  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion 
among  them  on  the  subject.     ['*  Oh ! "] 
That  he  asserted  as  a  fact,  and  there  was 
no  use  in  denying  it.     [Mr.  Gladstokb 
made  a  gesture  of  dissent.]    If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment denied  it,  let  him  produce  his 
proofs.     He    affain    asserted  that   the 
Bishops  were  of  one  mind,  and  he  as- 
serted too  that  an  agitation  would  arise 
in  Ireland  which  would,  perhaps,  make 

Zord  Rohert  Montagu 


Englandfear.  [*'0h!"]  Yes,  CathoHc 
emancipation  had  been  wrung  frx)m  the 
fears  of  England ;  agitation  had  obtained 
an  increase  of  the  Maynooth  Grant ;  the 
Fenian  organization  had  disestablished 
the  Church  in  Ireland.  [ '  *  No,  no, "  and 
**  Hear,  hear."]  The  same  organization 
had  disestablished  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land. ["No,"  and  ''Hear,  hear."] 
Let  them  not  wait  xmtil  dangers  in 
the  East  and  threatenings  in  the  West 
forced  them  to  grant  to  Ireland  that 
education  which  in  justice  she  de- 
manded. By  refusing  that  just  demand 
they  were  giving  the  most  cogent  ar- 
gument to  the  Home  Buler,  and  placing 
me  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  Fenians,  who  would  say  they  had 
never  got  justice  from  an  English  Par- 
liament, and  never  would  imtil  they 
obtained  it  for  themselves. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  that  if  the  Bill 
they  were  now  asked  to  read  a  second 
time  should  be  rejected,  its  defeat  would 
constitute,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
homage  ever  offered  to  the  eloquence  of 
a  statesman.  Had  they  been  asked  to 
express  an  opinion  ux)on  the  measure  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  speech  which  intro- 
duced it,  they  were  so  charmed,  so 
dazzled,  by  the  eloquence  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  that  no  one  could  doubt  there 
would  have  been  almost  an  unani- 
mous opinion  in  favour  of  the  second 
reading.  But  experience  had  taught 
them,  and  never  had  a  truth  been  more 
forcibly  shown  than  on  that  occasion, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  a 
measure  simply  by  the  speech  of  the 
Minister  who  brought  it  in,  but  that  the 
clauses  must  be  carefully  studied.  Hear- 
ing from  the  Prime  Minister  that  the 
^eat  object  he  had  in  view  in  intro- 
ducing the  Bill  was  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  in  Ireland,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  study  the  question 
from  that  point  of  view ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  he  had  the  advantage  of  bein? 
assisted  by  many  men  of  distinguished 
academical  position,  who  were  most  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  upon  its  pro- 
bable influence  upon  the  advancement 
of  learning  and  upon  University  teach- 
ing. He  had  been  very  anxious  not  to 
be  betrayed  either  into  premature  ap- 
proval or  premature  condemnation  of 
the  measure.  It  was  evident  the  Prime 
Minister  had  devoted  so  much  labour 
and  so  much  thought  to  the  measure,  that 
it  was  only  due  to  him  his  production 
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should  receiye  a  corresponding  amount 
of  careful  attention  at  their  hands.  He 
had,  therefore,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  friends  to  whom  he  had  alluded, 
endeavoured  to  study  the  Bill  as  closely 
as  he  could,  and,  wiUi  the  permission  of 
the  House,  he  would,  as  briefly  and 
candidly  as  possible,  lay  their  conclu- 
sions before  mem.  It  would  be  in  their 
recollection  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  occu- 
pied in  proving  that  University  education 
in  Ireland  was  not  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition, and  that  a  certain  class  in  that 
country  were  suffering  xmder  a  grievance. 
Both  of  these  propositions  were  cordially 
endorsed — at  any  rate  on  that  side  of 
the  House.  It  would  be  strange  if  he 
and  those  about  him,  who  had  stnven  for 
six  yea^  against  every  obstacle  that 
could  be  placed  in  the  path  of  inde- 
pendent Members,  to  force  the  question 
upon  the  attention  of  Parliament  and 
the  consideration  of  the  Government  had 
not  accepted  them.  They  admitted  that 
TJniversitv  education  in  Ireland  was  not 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  But  admit- 
ting the  existence  of  the  grievance — 
although  they  gave  to  it  a  very  different 
interpretation  from,  that  given  by  the 
Prime  Minister — would  the  present  mea- 
sure remove  that  grievance?  On  the 
contrary,  without  doubting  the  good 
intentions  or  the  perfect  sincerity  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  ne  thought  he  could 
prove  that  the  measure  would  make  the 
condition  of  University  education  in  Ire- 
land not  more  satisfactory,  but  more 
unsatisfactory;  that  it  would  introduce 
worse  evils  than  it  would  cure,  and  would 
utterly  fail  to  touch  the  grievance  as 
stated  and  as  xmderstood  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  himself.  Never  had  a 
measure  been  introduced  into  this  House 
which  had  been  rejected  with  so  much 
unanimity.  The  very  class  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  meant  were  the  first  to 
repudiate  and  reject  it.  He  might  be 
told  that  the  merits  of  the  measure  were 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  satisfied  the 
extremes  of  neither  party.  If  it  rendered 
them  discontented  only,  he  could  admit 
the  force  of  the  argument ;  but  could  it 
be  proved  that  even  moderate  men  in 
Ireland  were  satisfied  with  it  ?  The 
reason  for  the  general  dissatisfaction  was 
easily  imderstood.  No  principle  was 
consistently  carried  out  in  the  Bill.  It 
was  just  one  of  those  compromises  on 
the  give-and-take  principle,  which,  in- 


tended to  please  everybody,  ended  by 
pleasing  nobody.  The  Eoman  Catholic 
Prelates  who  had  condenmed  it  in  such 
xmcompromising  language  had  been  ac- 
cused of  being  illogical,  inconsistent, 
and  ungrateful.  Without,  however,  in 
the  least  agreeing  with  their  views,  he 
was  bound  to  say  the  Eoman  CathoHc 
Prelates  had  always  told  us  what  they 
wanted  with  perfect  straightforwardness, 
and  we  had  never  been  left  a  moment  in 
doubt  as  to  what  would  satisfy  their 
demands.  It  was  not  they,  but  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  had  been  illogical 
and  inconsistent ;  for,  according  to  his 
speech,  and,  what  was  more  important, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  tne  Bill, 
the  right  hon.  Gentieman  was  bound  to 
gratify  the  demands  of  the  Eoman  Ca- 
moHc  Prelates,  and  to  g^ve  an  adequate 
and  proportional  endowment  to  their 
educational  institutions.  Before  dealing 
with  this  subject,  he  would  ask  the 
House  to  consider  those  provisions  of 
the  Bill  which  might  be  regarded  as  its 
accessories.  First  of  all,  it  was  proposed 
to  abolish  the  Queen's  University  and 
Queen's  College,  Galway.  As  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Queen's  University,  no 
one  had  asked  for  it.  No  academic  re- 
former approved  it.  On  the  contrary, 
everyone  whose  opinion  was  worth  any- 
thing, was  against  it,  and  the  whole 
experience  of  every  other  country  was 
antagonistic  to  such  a  proposal.  In 
countries  where  University  education 
was  most  prosperous,  had  obtained  the 
deepest  hold,  and  did  the  most  to  form 
national  character  and  develop  the  best 
national  qualities,  there  would  be  found 
not  one,  but  several  Universities.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  countries  where  edu- 
cation had  most  declined,  this  imfortu- 
nate  plan  of  centralization  had  been 
adopted.  If  you  wished  to  point  to 
coxmtries  where  University  education 
had  been  most  prosperous,  you  would 
select  Germany,  with  its  20  Universi- 
ties, and  Scotiand,  a  small  country,  with 
its  four  Universities.  Now,  Scotch  Mem- 
bers were  generally  shrewd  enough  to 
take  care  of  their  own  interests ;  but 
he  would  warn  them  ''that  coming 
events  cast  their  shadow  before  them" — 
and  if  they  were  induced  to  vote  for  this 
centralising  policy  in  University  educa- 
tion, where  would  their  four  Universities 
be  in  10  years  time  ?  They  would  be 
amalgamated  into  a  Central  Bocurd,  the 
creature  of  political  nomination,  with  a 
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political  officer  presiding  over  it — ^pos- 
sibly the  Lord  Advocate.  France  had 
only  one  University,  and  every  writer 
on  the  subject  regretted  it.  Belgium 
was  in  much  the  same  position,  and  a 
high  authority  said — "  It  causes  the  Pro- 
fessors to  conform  to  a  uniform  standard, 
and  by  degrees  it  Btifles  initiative,  and 
the  genmne  spirit  of  resesurch."  The 
proposal  to  abolish  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity was  indefensible  from  every  point 
of  view.  It  would  stifle  wholesome  com- 
petition. Everyone  who  knew  anything 
about  our  English  Universities  knew 
that  their  condition  would  not  be  so 
satisfactory  were  it  not  for  the  stimulus 
one  University  gave  the  other.  Cam- 
bridge would  not  be  in  so  satisfactory  a 
position  were  it  not  for  Oxford  and  lK)n- 
don ;  and  so  with  Oxford  and  London. 
But  indefensible  as  it  was  to  abolish  the 
Queen's  University,  the  proposal  to  abo- 
lish Queen's  College,  Gtuway,  was  more 
indefensible  still.  He  could  not  help  re- 
peating the  complaint  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Calne  (Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice),  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
in  describing  Qalway  College,  did  not 
quote  the  figures  for  the  last  year,  which 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous years  in  its  existence.  No  one  could 
doubt  that  at  the  present  time  Galway 
was  doing  excellent  work,  considering 
the  unfavourable  circumstcmces  in  which 
it  was  placed.  It  was  not  resorted  to 
like  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  the  sons 
of  the  wealthy.  Those  who  frequented 
it  were  chiefly  the  sons  of  small  farmers 
and  poor  tradesmen.  But  considering 
the  number  of  students  turned  out  by 
this  College  in  the  remote  West  of  Ire- 
land; considering  their  position  at  the 
present  moment—high  up  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  pur- 
suing honourable  professional  careers, 
or  even  sitting  on  tine  judicial  Bench — 
what  would  their  position  have  been  had 
not  this  College  existed  ?  And  could  the 
House  for  a  moment  think  of  sanction- 
ing this  objectionable  proposal  ?  Nothing 
in  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  did  he 
regret  so  much  as  the  part  in  which  the 
right  hon.  G^ntieman  estimated  the  cost 
of  the  students  in  Oalway.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  a  fallacy  in  his  argu- 
ment. The  right  hon.  Oentieman  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  each  student  in  Arts 
at  £230 ;  of  each  medical  student,  £180 ; 
and  of  each  law  student,  over  £300. 
But  he  arrived  at  these  results  by  con- 
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sidering  that  each  Professor's  work  was 
solely  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
students  who  proceeded  to  degrees,  and 
not  by  the  number  he  tau^t.  [Mr. 
GiiADSTOifB  :  No,  no  !  ]  He  protested 
against  the  whole  system  of  estimating 
the  utility  of  a  system  as  an  auctioneer, 
a  salesman,  or  an  appraiser  would  esti- 
mate it;  and  we  could  have  littie  ex- 
pected such  a  mode  of  appraising  results 
nrom  a  Prime  Minister  who,  above  aU 
others,  was  distinguished  for  his  high 
culture  and  his  great  scholarship.  J£ 
the  right  hon.  Gentieman  proceeded  upon 
this  plan,  where  was  he  going  to  stop  ? 
If  Qalway  College  were  to  be  abolished, 
why  did  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  a  few 
hours  afterwards  recommend  -Her  Ma- 
jesty to  fill  up  the  chair  of  Pastoral 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ? 
What  was  the  justification  of  many  of 
the  Colleges  in  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentie- 
man's  own  University?  Last  Session 
75  students  entered  at  Galway  College, 
which  had  an  income  of  £10,000  a-year. 
At  Magdalen  College  only  25  students 
matricidated,  and  its  revenues  were  said 
to  be  £40,000  a-year.  The  arithmetical 
argument,  therefore,  in  favour  of  abo- 
lie^bing  Magdalen  College  was  12  times 
as  strong  as  it  was  in  favour  of  abolish- 
ing Galway  College.  But  take  the  very 
College  of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentie- 
man was  so  distinguished  a  member. 
The  average  matriculations  at  Christ 
Church,  were  70  a-year.  This  was  about 
the  number  matriciilated  at  Galway.  But 
compare  the  revenues  of  the  two  Col- 
leges. If,  then,  the  arithmetical  argu- 
ment were  pressed  to  a  logical  conclu- 
sion, the  right  hon.  Gentieman  would 
arrive  at  some  very  awkward  results. 
To  prove  the  necessity  of  destroying 
Queen's  College,  Galway,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  laid  down  the  extraordinary 
doctrine  that  no  one  was  to  be  considered 
a  University  student  unless  he  was  a 
student  in  Arts ;  and  he  added  that  every- 
body who  knew  anything  of  the  Univer- 
sities would  endorse  this  opinion.  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Fawcett)  emphatically  denied 
the  assertion,  and  most  University  au- 
thorities would  confirm  his  statement. 
If  the  Premier's  opinion  were  well 
founded,  what  became  of  the  4,000  Scotch 
students  on  whom  he  dwelt  so  much  ? 
They  were  not  all  students  in  Arts.  As 
he  was  informed,  at  least  one-half  of 
them  were  professional  students.  More- 
over, the  doctrine  of  the  right  hon,  Geo* 
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tleman  seemed  to  him  to  be  opposed  to 
the  whole  current  of  University  reform. 
University  reformers  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge had  been  trying  to  establish  other 
schools  besides  the  schools  of  Art.  Yet 
Queen's  College,  Gkdway,  was  to  be  sa- 
crificed, forsooth,  because  it  had  only  so 
many  students  in  Arts.  Accept  this  pro- 
posal of  the  Government,  and  Queen's 
OoUege,  Cork,  was  not  worth  a  year's 
purchase.  The  arguments  for  its  aboli- 
tion were  much  stronger  than  those  for 
the  abolition  of  Queen's  CoUege,  Galway. 
If  they  took  the  test  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  —  namely,  the  stu- 
dents in  Arts ;  the  number  of  those  in 
Cork  at  the  present  time  only  exceeded 
those  of  Galway  by  40  per  cent,  while 
the  population  of  Cork  exceeded  that  of 
Galway  by  600  per  cent.  So  that  a 
stronger  argument  could  be  made  out 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  Queen's 
CoUege,  Cork,  than  of  the  College  at  Gal- 
way. The  truth  was,  that  this  proposal 
to  abolish  Queen's  College,  Galway,  in- 
dicated a  settled  determination  to  dis- 
parage united  education  in  Ireland,  and 
idtimately  to  root  it  out  of  the  land. 
The  Prime  Minister's  argument  was  in- 
genious and  elaborate ;  out  when  the 
House  considered  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
the  anathemas  of  the  Church,  and  the 
threap  of  constant  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference, instead  of  these  Colleges  being 
a  failure,  it  proved  that  a  strong  desire 
was  really  felt  by  the  Irish  people  to 
participate  in  the  advantages  of  united 
education.  What  do  we  find  upon  look- 
ing back  a  few  years.  The  figures  quoted 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proved  that 
up  to  1865  these  Colleges  were  in  a 
state  of  progress — from  that  year  they 
began  to  decline.  Was  this  an  acci- 
dental circumstance?  In  1865  began 
the  policy  of  denouncing  these  Col- 
leges. In  1865  Archbishop  CuUen  saitl 
that  those  parents  and  guardians  who 
permitted  their  children  to  attend  these 
tJoUeges  were  unworthy  of  .the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church,  and  should  be 
excluded  from  them.  Just  at  the  same 
time  Dr.  Derry,  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert, 
declared  that  ihose  fathers  and  mothers 
who  persisted  in  sending  their  children 
to  receive  this  kind  of  education  disre- 
garded the  warnings,  entreaties,  and 
decisions  of  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  that  those  who  were  guilty  of  such 
conduct  should  be  deprived  of  the  Holy 


Sacraments  and  the  Eucharist.  Was  there 
ever  a  more  cruel,  cowardly — he  would 
even  say  a  more  inhuman — denunciation 
ever  uttered  ?  Why,  this  Bishop  could 
not  have  used  stronger  language  if  these 
parents  had  been  sending  a  daughter  to 
prostitution  or  a  son  to  some  sink  of  vice. 
I^ut  that  was  not  the  worst — ^these  de- 
nunciations showed  that  Parliament  had 
not  completely  carried  out  the  work  of 
emancipation  when  it  had  struck  off  the 
fetters  which  prevented  men  from  enjoy- 
ing bodily  freedom.  He  regretted  to 
have  to  say  that  at  the  time  these  cruel 
and  cowardly  denimciations  appeared 
they  were  aided  and  abetted  by  a  Liberal 
Government.  The  period  in  question 
was  that  of  threatened  Parliamentary 
interference — the  period  of  the  Supple- 
mental Charter  for  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity— which  they  were  so  anxious  to 
force  on  that  they  violated  their  under- 
taking with  Parliament.  That  was 
strong  langfuage — and  he  should  not 
have  used  if  it  were  his  own — it  was  the 
language  of  that  master  of  artistic  de- 
scription, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. These  denunciations  being  hurled 
by  the  superior  clergy,  and  the  mreat  of 
Parliamentary  interference  being  con- 
stantly repeated,  was  it  surprising  that 
the  Queen's  Colleges  should  somewhat 
decline  ?  Why  he,  for  one,  should  not 
have  been  surprised  if  they  had  ceased 
to  exist  altogether.  But  they  had  turned 
the  tide.  The  struggle  they  had  carried 
on  with  so  much  success  under  such  un- 
paralleled obstacles,  showed  that  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  spite  of  priestly 
denimciations,  appreciated  united  educa- 
tion, and  he  dia  not  believe  that  the 
British  Parliament  would  deprive  ihem 
of  this  blessing  and  advantage.  He 
now  came  to  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Bill.  First,  there  was  the  constitution 
of  the  Governing  CouncU.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had 
quoted  various  precedents  to  show  that 
the  House  ought  not  to  ask  for  the  names 
of  his  Council.  His  precedents,  how- 
ever, had  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 
What  was  there  in  common  between  the 
appointment  of  four  or  five  Boundary 
Commissioners  and  a  Governing  Body 
which  was  to  control  the  fortunes  of  a 
National  University,  and  to  which  it  was 
proposed  to  intrust  powers  never  given 
to  any  University  Council  that  ever 
existed  before  ?  What  was  wanted  was 
impartial  men ;  but  the  Prime  Minister 
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-was  abeolutelj  silent  as  to  the  principle 
on  which  this  Council  was  to  be  consti- 
tuted.   Was  he  to  be  guided  by  men  of 
the  greatest  academical  experience,  or 
was    he    about    to    adopt    a  principle 
draught  with  especial  mischief  in  Ire- 
land, that  this  Council  must  necessarily 
represent   not   academic  learning,  but 
reugious  opinion  ?    Was  it  to  contain  a 
certein  number  of  Protestants  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  B<Hnan  Catholics  ?    But 
he  had  a  wider  and  more  potent  argu- 
ment against  this  Council.     He  objected 
to  having  the  new  University  handed 
over  to  be  the  creature  of  political  nomi- 
nations.   The  Prime  Minister  attempted 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  this  Council 
and    the    functions  of  the   Governing 
Bodies  at  Oxford  and  Cambrid^.    But 
let  the  House  consider  the  difference. 
This  Council  was  to  be  the  creature  of 
political  nominations.    It  would  have  to 
appoint  Professors,  to  prescribe  the  sub- 
jects   for  examination,   to  subject  the 
Professors  to  a  sort  of  censorship  never 
dreamt  of  before,  to  frame  a  currictUum, 
to  dispose  of  vast  endowments,  to  decide 
what   Professorships   should  be  estab- 
lished, and  to  manage  everything  con- 
nected with  the  University.  The  Councils 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  not  the 
result  of  political  nomination,  but  were 
purely  academical  bodies  elected  by  the 
Universities  themselves.     They  were  not 
intrusted  with  a  tithe  of  these  powers. 
They  were  simply  councils  of  initiation. 
They  could  not  appoint  new  Professors, 
or  increase  their  salaries,  or  alter  the 
examinations,  or  introduce  the  slightest 
change  into  the  otirriculum,  without  first 
obtaining  the  sanction  and  authority  of 
the  Senate  of  the  University.    There- 
fore   there  was    no  parallel  whatever 
between  the  two  Councils.    But  not  only 
would  this  new  Council  be  the  result  of 
political  nomination,  but  it  seemed  to 
him    that  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
vision of  the  Bill  was  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  new  University  should  be  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     He  wished 
for  one  moment  to  ask  hon.  Members 
what  they  would  think  if  it  were  pro- 
posed  that    the    English    Universities 
should  be  presided  over  by  some  one  who, 
by  the  exi^ncies  of  party  or  by  faithful 
voting,  had  been  made  Home  Secretary 
or  First  Commissioner  of  Works  ?    But, 
then,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  not  simply  a 
political   officer;  he  was  also  a  Court 
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official.    Well,  he  wondered  what  would 
be  thought  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  if 
it  were  proposed  that  they  should  be 
presided  over  not  even  by  a  Home  Secre- 
tary or  a  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
but  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ?  The  pro- 
posal was  so  preposterous  that  it  would  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  it,  if  it  did 
not  show  a  settled  determination,  which 
ran  through  the  whole  of  the  Bill,  to 
fetter  this  new  University  which  the 
Government  were  going  to  call  into  ex- 
istence by  the  degrading  bonds  of  poli- 
iical  subserviency.    And,  forsooth,  this 
policy  was  to  be  tried  in  Ireland  of  all 
countries  in  the  world,  as  if  every  Minister 
responsible  for  this  Bill  did  not  know 
far  better  than  he  could  tell  him  that, 
above  aU  things  that  had  caused  the 
misfortunes  of  Lreland,  nothing  had  done 
so  much  to  bring  her  unhappiness  as  the 
curse  of  political  subserviency.     Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  had  been  a  place  where 
honours  and  emoluments  could  be  won 
without  subserviency  to  political  party, 
but  henceforward  it  was  to  be  subordi- 
nated to  a  politically  created  corporation. 
It  was  the  more  necessary  to  scrutinise  the 
composition  of  the  Council,  and  to  force 
from  the  GK)vemment  the  principle  that 
was  to  regulate  its  construction,  when 
they    remembered    the     extraordinary 
powers  that  were  to  be  intrusted  to  it. 
There  was  to  be  no  check,  as  far  as  he 
could  discover,  on  the  numbers  of  the 
Colleges  which    it  might  affiliate.    It 
might  affiliate  20  Koman  Catholic  semi- 
naries in  Ireland.     There  was  no  reason, 
indeed,  why  it  should  not  also  affiliate 
every  Boman  Catholic  seminary  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.   But  that  was  not  all. 
What  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of 
this  facility  for  affiliation  ?    It  would  act 
as  an  instruction  to  the  authorities  of 
the  various  educational  institutions  to 
enter  upon  a  rivalry  of  denominational 
schools,  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
higher  education  would  be  forgotten  in 
order  to  obtain  the  denominational  ma- 
jority on  the  Gbveming  Council.    He 
now  came  to  still  more  extraordinary 
provisions.    Not  only  would  the  Council 
have  to  affiliate  Colleges,  but  they  would 
have  to  enforce  a  degrading  censorship 
upon  Professors.    Its  members  would 
have  to  carry  out  provisions  which,  as 
he  should  presently  show,  would  exdude 
almost  every  branch  of  learning,  and 
they  would  have  to  be  the  administrators 
of  such  regulatioiis  with  regard  to  ex» 
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aminations  that  examinatioiiB  might 
henceforward  beoome  a  faroe.  Never 
before  were  such  proposals  brought  for- 
ward by  any  Gbyemment,  even  in  the 
most  despotic  country,  as  those  propo- 
sals to  exclude  certain  subjects  from  the 
XJniyersity  curriculum^  and  to  impose 
the  most  degrading  censorship  ever 
thought  of  upon  the  Professors.  If 
modem  history  and  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  were  excluded,  what  is  the 
university  going  to  teach  ?  Why,  even 
the  teaching  of  the  favourite  language 
of  the  Prune  Minister  would  be  ren- 
dered a  farce,  as  a  Professor  would  not 
be  able  to  lecture  on  the  most  distin- 
guished classical  authors.  Last  week, 
being  at  Cambridge,  he  gave  a  copy  of 
the  Bill  to  a  distinguished  lecturer  on 
Aristotle,  and  without  saying  a  word 
which  might  bias  his  opinion,  he  asked 
him  to  read  the  '*  gaggmg  clauses,"  and 
to  state  what  would  be  the  result  if 
similar  dauses  were  extended  to  this 
University.  And  here  he  would,  in 
passing,  remark  that  the  rights  of  con- 
science were  as  sacred  in  England  as  in 
Ireland,  and  that  if  the  rights  of  con- 
science in  Ireland  required  this  protec- 
tion, they  would  soon  require  the  same 
protection  in  Oxford,  Gambridee,  Glas- 
gow, St.  Andrews,  and  ^erdeen. 
Well,  he  gave  the  Bill  to  the  lecturer, 
saying — '*  Consider  these  clauses  with 
regara  to  your  lectures  on  Aristotle." 
His  reply  was — 

"  If  these  dauses  were  extended  to  this  tTni- 
versity,  I  could  never  give  a  lecture  on  Aristotle 
without  breaking  the  law." 

If  the  House  would  excuse  him  for 
quoting  his  own  individual  experience, 
he  would  add  that  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  lecture  on  political  economy 
without  referring  to  the  events  of  mo- 
dem history.  Take  up  Adam  Smith, 
for  example,  glance  over  ten  pa&es  of 
that  great  author,  and  you  would  find 
that  to  teach  political  economy  without 
referring  to  modem  histoiy  made  the 
subject  a  political  farce.  Again,  the 
Professors  were  to  be  subjected  to  the 
most  degrading  censorship  ever  dreamt 
of.  He  would  frankly  own — he  did  not 
like  to  be  constantly  referring  to  his 
own  experience,  but  it  happened  that 
people  could  speak  with  greater  force  on 
matters  which  were  within  their  own 
experience,  and  this  must  be  his  apology 
— ^he  could  frankly  say  that  there  was 
no  position  in  life  which  he  was  likely 
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ever  to  enjoy  that  he  valued  so  much  as 
the  Professorship  he  held  at  Cambridge. 
Now,  if  the  Prime  Minister  could  suc- 
ceed in  introducing  these  clauses  into 
the  English  Universities,  he  should  feel 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  hold 
his  Professorship  for  a  single  hour.  He 
would  not  submit  to  the  degradation. 
By  way  of  illustration,  he  would  suppose 
a  Professor  of  Political  Economy  were 
lecturing  on  pauperism.  This  he  could 
not  do  without  referring  to  the  history 
of  the  Poor  Law,  and  he  could  not  treat 
of  that  subject  without  referring  to  the 
indigence  produced  by  the  breaJking-up 
of  i£e  monastic  institutions  and  render- 
ing the  Poor  Law  necessaiy.  If,  how- 
ever,  in  lecturing  he  referred  to  monas. 
tic  institutions,  a  student  would  perhaps 
write  and  say — "  If  you  refer  to  them 
again  you  will  offend  my  religious  con- 
victions." Now,  would  any  man  submit 
to  be  called  before  a  University  Council 
— ^not  created  by  the  University,  but 
the  creature  of  political  nomination — 
and  to  subject  himself,  without  power  of 
appeal,  to  suspension  or  any  other  pun- 
ishment the  University  might  devise? 
But  this  was  not  all.  Examinations 
would  be  reduced  to  an  absolute  farce, 
because  the  Bill  said  that  no  student 
was  to  suffer  any  disadvantage  for  adopt- 
ing in  law,  medicine,  modern  history, 
mental  or  moral  philosophy,  or  any  other 
branch  of  learning — ^he  wondered  why 
the  previous  enumeration  was  made — 
any  theory  in  preference  to  the  received 
theory.  Of  course,  if  there  were  any 
questions  which  a  student  could  not 
answer,  he  would  say — '*  I  shaU  not 
answer  that  question,  because  I  do  not 
adopt  that  particular  opinion."  For 
example,if  a  student  were  asked  what  was 
the  47th  proposition  of  the  first  book  of 
Euclid,  he  might  say — *'  I  cannot  answer 
the  question,  because  I  do  not  adopt  the 
theory  that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  de- 
scribed on  the  other  two  sides  of  the  right- 
angled  triangle."  This  clause  would 
remain  a  monument  of  the  strange  vaga- 
ries of  distinguished  statesmen.  He 
would  now  caU  attention  to  the  **  gagging 
clauses,"  and  present  them  to  the  House 
in  a  very  serious  point  of  view.  When 
he  said  to  his  hon.  Friends  around  him — 
"  Surely  you  are  never  going  to  pass' a 
Bill  by  which  the  teaching  of  modem 
history,  moral  and  mental  philosophy, 
is  prohibited,  while  a  degrading  censor- 
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sliip  is  imposed  on  teaoliers  and  ex- 
aminers?" they  all  said  —  "Oh,  of 
course,  the  Gbvemment  will  drop  those 
clauses."  Yes,  of  course,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  drop  tiiem.  But  the 
Government  could  never  repair  the  mis- 
chief which  their  very  proposal  had  in- 
flicted on  the  future  of  Irish  educa- 
tion. Never,  indeed,  had  there  been  a 
truer  exemplification  of  the  saying — 
**  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them." 
The  House  might  reject  the  Bill  and 
repudiate  these  clauses;  but  hencefor- 
ward every  priest  who  desired  to  cramp 
and  fetter  ftie  mind  would  be  able  to 
say — **  This  is  not  my  opinion.  I  am 
not  acting  in  obedience  to  orders  from 
the  Vatican.  In  telling  you  that  you 
cannot  go  to  an  institution  where  modem 
history  and  philosophy  are  taught,  I  am 
not  expressing  my  own  opinion,  but  am 
simply  giving  effect  to  a  policy  which 
has  received  the  sanction  of  an  English 
Government  and  the  approval  of  a  Libe- 
ral Administration."  Now,  bearing  this 
consideration  in  mind,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  the  Bill,  if  carried, 
would  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  united 
education,  and  could  lead  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  the  endowment  of  de- 
nominational institutions  in  Ireland. 
Everybody  knew  from  the  denuncia- 
tions which  had  been  uttered  by  Bishops 
and  priests  in  Ireland  what  a  terrible 
struggle  those  Irish  parents  and  ^ar- 
dians  had  had  to  carry  on,  who  wished 
their  sons  to  enjoy  a  united  education. 
The  point  he  wished  particularly  to  im- 
press on  the  House  was  that  hencefor- 
ward that  struggle  would,  in  consequence 
of  these  proposals  of  the  Government, 
became  infinitely  more  difficult,  and,  in 
fact,  impossible ;  for  each  priest  would 
now  be  able  to  say — "  You  send  your 
sons  to  Cork,  to  Galway,  and  to  Trinity. 
In  those  institutions  there  are  Professor- 
ships of  History  and  of  Moral  and  Mental 
Philosophy ;  but  an  English  Government 
and  a  Liberal  Cabinet  has  told  you  that 
your  conscience  cannot  be  safe  in  insti- 
tutions where  those  subjects  are  taught, 
and  therefore  you  are  bound  to  remove 
your  sons  from  them."  Thus,  in  a  few 
years  the  enemies  of  united  education, 
having  this  weapon  to  work  with,  would 
be  able  to  get  abnost  every  Catholic  out 
of  Trinity  College  and  out  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  What  would  be  the  next  in- 
evitable step  ?  They  would  say,  and  say 
witii  truth — "  Trinity  College  has  an 
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endowment  of  £50,000  a-year,  and  the 
Queen's  Colleges  have  an  endowment  of 
£10,000.  In  these  institutions  those 
subjects  are  taught,  which  an  English 
Gt)vemment  says  ought  not  to  be  taught, 
if  adequate  protection  is  to  be  given  to 
rights  of  conscience.  Therefore,  you 
cannot  safely  intrust  your  children  to 
them.  You  must  come  into  our  own  in- 
stitutions, wUch  possess  no  endowments. 
We  have  a  claim  to  endowments,  and 
that  claim  it  will  be  impossible  to  re- 
sist." Let  hon.  Members  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  consequences  of  destroy- 
ing united  education  in  Ireland.  Was 
there  any  Catholic  in  that  House  who 
had  been  educated  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  who  would  not  bear  him  out 
when  he  said  that  he  must  look  back  on 
his  College  career  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction, and  be  g^lad  he  had  been  brought 
into  contact  with  his  Protestant  fellow- 
countrymen  ?  Again,  was  there  any  Pro- 
testant in  that  House  who  would  not 
regret  to  see  Catholics  excluded  from 
Tnnity  College  ?  In  consequence  of  being 
associated  together  in  early  life,  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  alike  took  a  kindlier 
view  of  life  than  they  otherwise  would, 
and  looked  with  a  juster  toleration  on 
religious  differences.  Therefore  it  was 
impossible  to  inflict  a  greater  injury  upon 
Ireland  than  by  encouraging  a  policy 
which  would  place  a  new  and  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  opponents 
of  united  education.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter's case  rested  on  the  fact  that  certain 
sections  of  the  people  of  Ireland  had  a 
grievance  in  regard  to  higher  education. 
He  (Mr.  Faweett)  admitted  the  existence 
of  the  grievance,  but  thought  it  admitted 
of  a  remedy  entirely  different  from  that 
proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister.  If, 
however,  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  had 
satisfied  the  grievance,  he  was  bound  to 
say  he  should  look  not  too  scrupulously 
into  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  But  he 
had  not  satisfied  the  grievance ;  indeed, 
he  had  not  satisfied  a  single  class  in  Ire- 
land. There  was  not  the  poor  consola- 
tion that  any  section  of  opinion  in  Ire- 
land would  be  rendered  more  contented, 
while  it  was  certain  that  the  Bill  con- 
tained principles  which  would  produce 
the  utmost  mischief.  Never  before  had 
a  measure  been  condemned  by  so  great 
a  eonsemus  of  opinion.  The  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Prelates  had  repudiated  it.  The 
Boman  Catholic  students  in  the  Catholic 
University  had  been  the  first  to  repu- 
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diate  with  indignation  those  safeguards 
which  the  Prime  Minister  seemed  to 
think   their  conscience  required.    The 
Senate  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Dublin — 
that  institution  which  the  House  had 
been  told  was  under  such  galling  thral- 
dom to  Trinity  College — had  united  with 
the  authorities  of  the  College  in  protest- 
ing against  the  Bill.    The  authorities  of 
the  Queen's  CoUeges,  too,  had  protested 
ag^ainst  many  of  its  provisions ;  while 
the  Nationalists  had  said  that  the  mea- 
sure supplied  a  condusiye  proof  that  an 
English  Parliament  was  utterly  unfit  to 
govern  Ireland.     He  should,  however, 
be  sorry  to  overstate  his  case.  The  Bill, 
after  aU,  had  not  been  unanimously  re- 
jected.    Magee  College  had  petitioned 
in  its  favour.    It  appeared  to  him  that 
there  could  not  be  a  more  conclusive 
proof  of  the  ill  effects  which  the  Bill 
had  produced  in  Ireland  than  that  the 
Prime  Minister  should  have  been  re- 
duced, in  order  to  obtain  even  the  most 
minute  modicum  of  approval  of  his  mea- 
sure, to  ask  that  the  Petition  should  be 
read  by  the  Speaker.     ["  No,  no ! "] 
Then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  read  it 
himself.      [**  No,  it  was  read  by  the 
Clerk  at  the  Table."]  Well,  the  Clerk 
at  the   Table  had  at  the    suggestion 
of    the    right    hon.    Oentleman    read 
a  Petition  emanating  firom  an  educa- 
tional institution  in  which  the  average 
entry  was  a  student  and  a-half  a-year. 
There  were  many  other  objections  which 
he    should    like   to   urge   against   the 
Bill,  and  he  would,  perhaps,  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  on  some  future 
occasion.     But  he  wished,   before  he 
sat  down,  to  guard  himself  against  one 
reproach  which  he   understood  might 
be  urged  against  him,  and  which  had 
already  been    hinted    at   by  his  hon. 
Friend   the  Member  for    Titdee  (The 
O'Donoghue).    He  seemed  to  think  that 
those  who  opposed  the  Bill  and  who 
held  certain  views  with  respect  to  Uni- 
versity education  in  Ireland  were  the 
victims  of  a  * '  No  Popery ' '  mania.    Now, 
that  was  an  insinuation  which  he  thought 
they  might  with  some  confidence  repu- 
diate, for  had  they  not  always  done  what 
they  could  to  admit  Catholics  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  advantages  of  the 
English  Universities,  and  to  pace  them 
on  an  exact  equality  with  every  other 
member  of  the  community?     Boman 
Catholics  were  at  the  present  moment 
unhappily  excluded  from  many  positions 


of  honour  in  those  Universities,  but  that 
was  not  his  fault  nor  the  fault  of  those 
with  whom  he  acted.    It  was  not  they, 
but  the  present  Government  who  pre- 
vented the  policy  of   perfect  equality 
from  being  carried  into  effect.    As  to 
the  Bill  there  were  no  doubt  many  hon. 
Members  who,  while  they  objected  to 
it,  would  vote  for  the  second  reading  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  be  amended  in 
Committee.      He  wished,  however,  to 
point  out  to  the  House  that  there  was  a 
practice   growing  up    of  treating   the 
second  reading  of  Bills  as  a  matter  of 
no  importance.    But  high  as  the  example 
set  him  was,  he  was  not  going  to  do 
what  was  done  last  year  on  a  similar 
occasion,  when  a  Bill  was  allowed  to 
pass  the  second  reading,  the  principle 
of  which  afterwards  was  found  to  be  so 
objectionable  that  it  was  resolved  that 
it  must  be  met  with  the  most  determined 
opposition.    If  the  House  voted  for  the 
second  reading,  it  voted  for  the  principle 
of  the  Bill ;  and  when  what  were  called 
the  '^ gagging  clauses"  came  on  for  dis- 
cussion in  Committee,  and  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen were  going  to  vote  against  them, 
a  Member  of  the  Treasury  Bench  might 
rise  in  his  place  and  say — **What,  are 
you    going    to    oppose    these   gagging 
clauses,  notwithstanding  that  you  have 
voted  for  the  second  reading,  and  thus 
endorsed  the  principle  of  the  Bill  ?    We 
told  you  that  this  measure  was  Intended 
to  secure  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
these  clauses  are  to  secure  those  rights." 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  there  was 
in  politics  nothing  like  a  clear  and  intel- 
ligible course.     It  might  be  said  that 
entertaining  the  opinions  which  he  did 
he  ought  not  to  be  content  with  voting 
simply  in  favour  of  the  [Resolution  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  King's  Lynn  (Mr. 
Bourke),  and  that  he  ought  to  oppose 
the  second  reading.     Well,  he  wished 
there  had  been  a  direct  opposition  to 
the  second  reading  instead  of  the  Beso- 
lution.    But  of  the  Besolution  as  far  as 
it  went  he  approved,  and  as  it  was  the 
question  before  the  House  he  should 
vote  for  it.    When,  however,  he  had  an 
opportunity,  he  would  act,  he  hoped, 
consistently,  and  vote  against  the  second 
reading.     He  trusted,  at  all  events,  that 
the  measure  would  be  either  accepted 
or  rejected  on  its  merits,  and  that  the 
decision  would  not  be  influenced  by  col- 
lateral considerations.    The  House  was 
well  aware  that  the  judgment  even  of 
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the  most  sagacious  politicians  was  some- 
times warped  by  rumours  industriously 
circulated  of  a  Ministerial  crisis.  Well, 
what  did  a  Ministerial  crisis  mean  ?  If 
such  a  crisis  should  arise  there  would 
be  either  a  resignation  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  a  dissolution  of  Parliament^  and 
it  was  easy  to  estimate  what  would  hap- 
pen when  the  same  persons  aeain  re- 
turned to  office  in  some  suoceedmg  year 
with  principles  re-invigorated  and  re- 
stored. Ii  there  were  a  dissolution, 
some  hon.  Members  might  not  return  to 
that  House ;  but  if  it  was  their  lot  to 
be  defeated  at  the  poll,  they  would  only 
be  anticipating  their  fate  by  a  few 
months.  And  should  they  be  returned, 
would  it  not,  he  would  ask,  be  infinitely 
better  never  to  enter  this  House  again 
than  to  sanction  a  measure  which  would 
destroy  an  ancient  and  illustrious  Uni- 
versity, and  set  up  in  its  place  a  cor- 
poration created  by  political  nominees, 
which  would  impose  on  University  teach- 
ing a  censorship  to  which  no  man  of  in- 
dependence would  for  one  moment  sub- 
mit, which  would  endorse  the  principle 
that  the  events  of  modem  history  and 
the  ideas  of  some  of  our  greatest  men 
could  not  be  expounded  without  suggest- 
ing the  miserable  suspicion  that  the  ob- 
ject which  the  teacher  must  have  in  view 
would  be  to  promote  some  sectarian 
squabble,  instead  of  strengthening  and 
developing  the  minds  of  his  students 
and  extending  the  range  of  thought? 
He  begged  to  thank  the  House  for  the 

C'  *ence  with  which  it  had  listened  to 
,  and  he  had  in  conclusion  only  to 
express  an  earnest  hope  that  a  measure 
would  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  law 
which,  so  far  as  University  education 
was  concerned,  would,  in  a  country  al- 
ready unhappily  disturbed  and  distracted, 
unsettle  everything  without  settling  any- 
thing, annihilate  much  that  was  good, 
and  call  into  existence  much  that  was 
bad,  and  which  would,  above  all,  in  the 
brief  but  eloquent  and  memorable  words 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  students  them- 
selves, ''prove  fatal  to  high  mental 
culture?" 

Thb*  Maequbss  of  HAKTINGTON 
said,  there  was  one  part,  at  all  events, 
of  the  eloquent  speecn  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  to  which 
he  could  ffive  his  cordial  assent.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  speaking  of  what 
were  called  the  ''gauging  dauaes," 
stated  that  he  would  lid,  considerable  I 

Mr.  Fawcett 


difficulty  in  discharging  his  duties  in 
any  University  in  whida  they  were  in 
force.  Now,  he  never  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  any  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
lectures,  but  he  thought  he  might,  never- 
theless safely  say  that  if  he  introduced  into 
his  discourses  on  scientific  subjects  some- 
thing of  the  same  tone  which  was  to  be 
discovered  in  his  political  speeches,  he 
would  be  extremely  likely  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  clauses  to  which  he  had 
referred.  He  must,  with  the  greatest 
possible  respect  for  the  hon.  GenUeman's 
ability,  be  permitted  to  add  that  he 
doubted  whether  he  would  be  exactly  the 
most  fitting  Professor  to  lecture  on  dis- 
puted subjects  to  a  mixed  audience  com- 
posed of  Protestants  and  Boman  Catho- 
lics. The  hon.  Gentleman  stated  at  the 
outset  of  his  speech  that  he  had  given 
his  best  consideration  to  the  provisions  of 
the  BiU,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  it  a 
solution  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  question  with  which  it  dealt.  Not, 
apparently,  having  been  satisfied  with 
the  solution  which  it  contained,  he  had 
spared  no  means  of  damaging  it  and 
throwing  discredit  upon  it.  He  did 
not  know  with  what  object  at  the 
present  staffe  of  the  debate  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  devoted  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  his  speech  to  the  proposal  to 
abolish  the  Queen's  College  at  Galway, 
seeing  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  stated  in 
introducing  the  Bill,  that  the  abolition  of 
Galway  College  was  not  of  the  essence 
of  the  plan  of  the  Government.  With 
what  other  object,  then,  except  to  damage 
and  discredit  the  proposals  of  the  (go- 
vernment, had  the  hon.  Gentleman  de- 
voted so  large  a  portion  of  his  speech  to 
the  clause  relating  to  that  institution? 
He  was  not  surprised  that  his  hon. 
Friend  who  moved  the  Besolution  (Mr. 
Bourke),  and  his  noble  Friend  who  had 
seconded  it  (Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice) 
had  shown  some  not  unnatural  irritation 
at  some  parts  of  the  speech  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  in  opening  the  proceedings 
that  evening.  Although  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  set  out  with  the  statement 
that  he  intended  to  answer  every  word 
of  that  speech,  he  had  failed  to  refer  to 
the  most  essential  part  of  it.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  asked  the  House, 
whether  in  their  opinion  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Government  at  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  the  Bill  to  nominate  and 
lay  upon  the  Table  the  names  of  th^ 
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OoTmcil.  The  hon.  Member  had  shown 
seyeral  very  good  reasons  why  it  was 
desirable  that  the  Council  should  be 
nominated,  but  he  had  not  answered 
that  part  of  the  rig^ht  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  in  which  he  had  proved  —  he 
thought  conclusively — that  the  thing  was 
an  impossibihty.  The  ri^ht  hon.  Oen- 
tleman  had  adbiowledged — and  aU  the 
hon.  Members  of  the  Government  ac- 
knowledged —  that  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly desirable,  and  that  it  would  ma- 
terially assist  to  pass  the  Bill,  were  the 
Government  in  a  position  to  lay  upon 
the  Table  the  names  of  the  Council.  He 
would,  however,  ask  whether  the  second 
reading  was  the  only  stage  at  which  the 
Bill  might  be  opposed  ?  What  was  the 
use  of  &e  Beport  or  of  the  third  read- 
ing, if  the  measure  might  not  then  be 
rejected  by  the  House  if  it  objected  to 
the  Council  as  constituted  by  the  Go- 
vernment? He  agreed  entirely  with 
what  had  fallen  from  an  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.JOsbome  Morgan)  that  evening — 
namely,  that  never  before  had  a  Vote  of 
Censure  upon  a  Government,  or  the  re- 
jection of  an  important  measure,  been 
moved  upon  grounds  so  trifling  as  those 
now  relied  upon  by  the  hon.  Member 
opposite  and  by  the  hon.  Member  behind 
him.  He  was  not  sorry  that  the  debate 
had  not  been  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  Motion  of. the  hon.  Member 
for  King's  Lynn  TMr.  Bourke),  and  that 
in  reality  the  prmciple  of  the  measure 
was  being  debated.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  difficulties  of  this  question — and 
he  did  not  deny  that  they  were  numerous 
—  were  enormously  increased  by  the 
exaggerated  importance  which  a  nimiber 
of  persons  attached  to  their  peculicur 
opinions  on  the  subject.  Public  opinion 
on  this  question  appeared  to  be  divided 
into  three  sections.  There  were — first,  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Bishops  and  those  who 
represented  their  opinions  in  the  House ; 
amongst  others  there  was  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tralee  (The  O'Donoghue),  who 
thought  that  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion was  contained  in  denominational 
endowment.  He  could  quite  imderstand 
that  if  the  refusal  to  endow  a  Eoman 
Catholic  institution  involved  any  politi- 
cfid  or  social  stigma  upon  any  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects,  an  immense 
importance  might  well  be  attached  to 
it,  but  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to 
show  by-and-by  that  no  such  stigma 
was  oast  upon  the  Boman  Catholics  of 


Ireland  by  the  refusal  to  endow  their 
Colleges.  In  his  opinion,  endowment 
was  merely  a  question  of  money,  and 
although  he  admitted  its  importance, 
still  money  was  not  everything.  If  it 
were  true,  as  he  believed  it  was,  that 
the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
sincerely  desirous  of  having  denomina- 
tional education,  surely  it  was  not  be- 
yond the  powers  of  those  who  had 
always  shown  themselves  ready  to  make 
the  ^eatest  sacrifices  in  every  cause 
they  held  dear,  to  endow  their  own  insti- 
tutions by  volimtary  efforts.  But  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Boman  Catholics 
held  an  extremely  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  refusal  of  endowment,  he  was  equally 
imable  to  agree  with  those  advocates  of 
undenominational  education,  with  whom 
it  seemed  to  be  a  sacred  and  cardinal 
article  of  their  faith  that  not  a  single 
sixpence  derived  from  the  taxpayer 
should  be  applied  to  the  endowment  of 
any  religious  institution  whatever.  He 
was  uncu)le  to  see  the  sacredness  of  that 
belief.  If  the  House  would  permit  him 
he  would  endeavour  to  show  why  en- 
dowments in  this  case  were  not  expe- 
dient, although  he  could  quite  conceive 
a  case  in  which  an  endowment  of  a  de- 
nominational institution  might  be  expe- 
dient. There  was  another  class  of  per- 
sons, he  might  almost  say  of  fanatics,  to 
whom  the  name  of  an  examining  Board 
was  everything  that  was  wrong  and  bad. 
That  sect  was  headed,  he  believed,  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrews  Universities  (Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair),  and  from  some  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett),  he  should  sup- 
pose that  he  was  the  devoted  adherent 
of  that  doctrine.  He  quite  admitted 
that  a  teaching  and  an  examining  Uni- 
versity was  a  very  superior  thing  to  a 
merely  examining  University,  but  from 
what  he  read  and  heard  of  the  opinions 
of  this  sect,  they  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten altogether  that  a  great  number 
of  the  students  at  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oidbrd  were  never 
taught  by  their  Universities  at  all,  but 
were  merely  examined  by  them.  To  that 
extent,  therefore,  these  Universities  were 
nothing  but  examining  Boards.  He 
quite  admitted  that  the  character  of  a 
University  was  greatly  influenced  by  its 
teaching  as  weU  as  by  its  examinations, 
and  the  Government  in  bringing  forward 
this  measure  had  fiilly  recognized  that 
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fact  by  endeayourmg  to  make  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  a  teaching  as  well  as 
an  examining  body.  But  if  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  appeared  to  require 
that  some  departure  should  be  made 
from  the  principle  that  all  Universities 
should  be  teaching  institiitions,  he  was 
by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  that,  by 
departing  from  the  rule,  they  should,  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Edinburgh  and 
St.  Andrews  Universities  appeared  to 
think,  be  bringing  upon  the  country  all 
the  evils  of  centralization  to  which 
France  owed  the  disasters  of  Sedan  and 
the  fall  of  Paris.  The  hon.  Member 
had  been  unable  to  find  anything  in 
Europe  which  would  fitly  describe  the 
state  we  should  get  into,  in  his  opinion, 
were  the  country  to  adopt  the  Gfovem- 
ment  view  of  the  question,  and  he  had 
had  to  go  as  far  as  China  before  he  could 
find  institutions  in  a  conditio^  parallel 
to  that  to  which  ours  would  be  reduced. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  expectation 
that  anything  which  he  could  say  would 
have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  de- 
voted adherents  of  those  three  opinions. 
He  should,  therefore,  in  the  few  obser- 
vations he  was  about  to  make,  seek  to 
address  himself  not  to  those  who  had 
formed  inflexible  opinions,  but  to  those 
hon.  Members  who  were  disposed  to  look 
upon  this  question  from  a  more  practical 
and  reasonable  point  of  view,  and  who 
were  disposed  to  shape  this  measure 
rather  according  to  expediency  than  to 
some  ideal  notion  of  am  attainable  per- 
fection. "What,  then,  were  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Government  had 
endeavoured  to  deal  with  this  question  ? 
The  first  principle  which  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  keep  in  view  had  been  to 
adhere  to  the  policy  which  had  been 
adopted  by  Parhament  in  1869,  in  desd- 
ing  with  the  Irish  Church — ^namely,  the 
establishment  of  complete  religious 
equality  in  Ireland.  In  order  to  carry 
out  this  principle,  it  was  necessary  that 
religious  tosts  should  be  abolished  in 
Trinity  College,  and  that  the  Queen's 
University  should  continue  to  be  open 
without  restriction  to  all  religious  de- 
nominations. But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  did  not  appear  to  them  to  be  necessary 
that  any  sect  or  religious  communion 
should  be  debarred  or  placed  under  any 
disabilities  whatever,  if  its  members 
thought  fit  to  found  and  endow  a  de- 
nominational educational  institution  of 
their  own.     On  the  contrary,  it  had  ap- 
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}>eared  to  them  to  be  a  most  necessary 
consequence    and  development  of  the 

Srinciple  of  religious  equality,  that  any 
enomination  should  be  allowed  to  found 
and  endow  whatever  institution  might 
suit  their  views  with  reference  to  edu- 
cation. Another  principle  which  the 
Gbvemment  had  endeavoured  to  keep  in 
view  was  this — ^that  whatever  change  it 
might  be  necessary  to  make  under  the 
circumstances,  the  University  institu- 
tions in  Ireland  should  be  extended,  and 
the  standard  of  University  instruction 
should  be  maintained.  With  this  view 
the  Gbvemment  had  adopted  principles 
which  were,  he  believed,  held  by  the 
^eat  majority  of  University  reformers 
m  this  countrv — namely,  that  it  was  the 
province  of  me  University  rather  than 
the  Colleges  to  grant  degrees  and  to 
impart  the  higher  education ;  that  it  was 
essential  that  University  independence 
should  be  secured;  and  that,  while  it 
remained  in  close  connection  with  the 
Colleges  which  it  contained,  it  should 
not  be  in  subjection  or  subject  to  the 
government  of  the  Colleges.  Another 
principle  of  the  Bill  was,  that  the  new 
University,  as  ultimately  constituted, 
should  be  a  self-governing  body,  and  not 
subject  to  any  Department  of  the  State. 
He  believed  that  a  fair  and  candid  ex- 
amination of  the  measure  would  show 
that  those  principles  had  been  kept  in 
view,  and  that  anything  which  appeared 
in  the  Bill  not  in  accordance  with  them 
was  an  exception,  and  had  been  detailed 
by  considerations  of  obvious  expediency, 
and  did  not  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
scheme.  The  two  principal  exceptions  to 
these  principles  were  the  nomination  of 
the  first  Council,  and  next  the  exclusion 
of  certain  subjects  from  University  in- 
struction. An  extremely  unfair  remark 
had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  evening  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  University  Council.  Attention  had 
been  almost  entirely  directed  to  the  fSact 
that  the  University  Council  should  be  in 
the  first  instance  nominated  by  Parlia- 
ment,but  this  fact  had  been  almost  entirely 
ignored — namely,  that  the  Bill  provided 
that  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period, 
the  Council  should  be  a  body  representa- 
tive of  the  College  contained  in  the  Uni- 
versity, of  the  teachers  of  the  University, 
and  of  the  undergraduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  perfectly  obvious  that  a 
body  elected  by  tne  present  constituency 
of  the  University  would  not  be  a  CouncQ 
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that  could  be  expected  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence of  those  bodies  whom  they  hoped 
for  the  first  time  to  include  within  the 
University.  "With  regard  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  certain  subjects  from  University 
instruction,  and  the  making  of  these 
subjects  not  compulsory  for  Uie  purpose 
of  honours  and  degrees,  the  Government 
did  not  certainly  hold  out  that  part  of 
the  scheme  as  an  ornament  to  it.  That 
provision  was  put  forward  as  an  induce- 
ment to  Boman  Catholics  to  accept  the 
scheme.  It  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  principle  of  the  scheme,  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  imposed  on 
the  Government.  No  doubt,  as  had 
been  said  by  hon.  Members  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  debate  that  evening, 
if  the  Council  consisted  of  unreasonable 
men,  they  would  find  subjects  on  which 
they  disagreed,  rather  than  those  on 
which  they  could  agree ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment hoped  the  Council  would  consist  of 
reasonable  men,  who  would  find  subjects 
on  which  they  could  agree,  rather  than 
subjects  upon  which  they  differed.  He 
wished  to  say  one  word  upon  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  called  the 
**  gagging  clauses."  The  hon.  Member, 
was  extremely  angry  at  Clause  1 1 ,  which 
enabled  the  Council  to  reprove  or  dis- 
miss a  Professor  or  teacher  who  wilfully 
offended  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
students.  What  was  the  statement  made 
by  the  Council  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, which  the  hon. 'Member  spoke  of  as 
a  perfect  University.    They  said — 

"Each  Professor  is  "bound  in  lecturing,  exa- 
mining, and  in  the  performance  of  all  other 
dnties  connected  with  his  chair,  carefully  to  ab- 
stain from  teaching  or  advancing  any  doctrine, 
or  making  any  statement  derogatory  to  the 
truths  of  revealed  reli^on,  or  injurious  or  dis- 
respectful to  the  religious  convictions  of  any 
portion  of  his  audience.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  provision  has  been  honourably  observed." 

He  should  like  to  know  how  this  **  gag- 
King  clause  "  differed  from  that  proposed 
by  me  (Jovemment  ?  Almost  every  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  addressed  the  House 
that  evening  said  that  the  scheme  of  the 
Government  had  been  condemned  by  all 
parties  in  Ireland.  He  admitted  that 
there  had  been  an  expression  of  opinion 
in  various  quarters  oi  Ireland  which  had 
not  been  altogether  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
But  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
any  condemnation  of  the  Bill  had  yet 
proceeded  from  the  Irish  people.  By 
whom  had  the  Bill  been  condmnned? 
Admittedly  by  three  parties.    A  Petition 


had  been  presented  against  it  from  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Dublin  ;  the 
students  of  the  Boman  Catholic  College 
in  College  Green  objected  to  certain 
portions  of  it ;  and  the  Boman  Catholic 
Prelates  of  Ireland  had  denounced  it. 
But  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
these  three  parties  represented  the  Irish 
people.  The  Iridi  people  had  not  yet 
expressed  their  opinions  upon  the  Bill, 
and  he  would  not  accept  any  condfemna- 
tion  which  did  not  proceed  from  the  Irish 
people  themselves.  He  would  admit 
that  it  had  been  one  of  the  great  evils 
of  Ireland,  tiiat  it  had  been  extremely 
difficult  to  elicit  from  the  great  body  of 
the  Irish  people,  who  did  not  hold  ex- 
treme opinions,  any  expression  of  opi- 
nion. Men  who  held  moderate  opinions, 
and  who  might  be  favourably  disposed 
towards  this  scheme,  might  not  find 
courage  to  express  their  opinions,  and 
they  frequently  allowed  those  who  held 
extreme  opinions  to  put  themselves  for- 
ward as  their  representatives.  Of  all 
the  opinions  that  had  been  expressed  on 
the  subject  of  this  Bill,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Dublin  Umversity  wew  couched  in 
the  tamest  language.  What  was  the  first 
objection  whim  the  Senate  of  the  Dublin 
University  made  to  this  Bill  ?  '  That  the 
monopoly  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
new  University  would  destroy  the  prin- 
ciple of  competition,  and  would  lower  the 
standard  of  academical  education.  The 
Senate  of  Dublin  University  appeared  to 
acknowledge  that  they  were  not  to  be 
trusted  to  keep  up  the  standard  of 
University  education,  imless  they  were 
stimulated  by  the  competition  of  the 
Queen's  University.  But  was  it  so  self- 
evident  that  the  academic  standard  would 
be  lowered  if  competition  were  abolished  ? 
Primd  faciey  competition  ^between  Uni- 
versity and  University  tended  rather  to 
lower  the  standard  than  to  raise  it^,  and 
the  onus  rested  upon  the  Senate  of  the 
Dublin  University  to  show  that  the 
existence  of  the  Queen's  and  of  their 
own  University,  both  naturally  anxious 
to  attfact  to  their  own  halls  as  many 
students  as  possible,  tended  to  raise  the 
standard  of  academicfid  learning.  In 
their  next  resolution,  the  views  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Dublin  ap- 
peared to  be  rather  exaggerated.  They 
compared  the  system  to  be  established 
imder  the  Bill  with  the  complete  cen- 
tralization of  University  education  as  in 
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France.  Now,  Ireland  was  not  a  sepa- 
rate oountry,  but  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  was  there  any  resem- 
blance whatever  between  the  French 
University  system,  which  was  under  the 
complete  control  of  a  Government  De- 
parhnent  in  Paris,  and  an  independent 
University  in  Ireland,  competing  witt 
the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
London,  and  Scotland  ?  He  could  not 
but  think  that  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  were  in  straits  for 
arguments  when  they  P&ssed  so  exag- 

ferated  a  resolution.  They  went  on  to 
edare  tiiiat  the  standard  of  attainment 
would  be  further  lowered  by  ike  affi- 
liation of  small  schools  or  CoUeges,  the 
result  of  which  would  be  that  the 
standard  would  be  accommodated  to  the 
weakest.  If  the  affiliated  institutions 
were  weak,  such  an  argument  would  not 
be  weU-foimded,  because  the  standard 
was  not  to  be  applied  by  the  CoUeges, 
but  by  independent  examiners,  and  the 
effect  therefore  would  rather  be  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  affiliated  CoUeges. 
But  no  one  intended  that  smaU  pro- 
vincial schools  or  CoUeges  should  be  affi- 
liated to  the  University.  Such  a  pro- 
posal never  formed  part  of  the  BiU  or  of 
the  introductory  statement  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone) ;  and  if  any 
doubt  existed  on  the  subject  the  expla- 
nations of  the  First  Minister  to-night, 
showing  the  precautions  which  would  be 
taken  in  admitting  affiliated  CoUeges, 
would  entirely  dissipate  the  fears  of  the 
Senate.  Anotiiier  resolution  was,  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  government  of 
the  University  from  men  who  had  been 
educated  there  and  had  spent  their  lives 
in  the  work  of  teaching,  for  the  purpose 
of  transferrins  it  to  a  CouncU  who  would 
be  nominated  to  represent  particular 
views  in  politics  or  religion,  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  education  given  there. 
If  the  premises  of  the  Senate  were  cor- 
rect, tneir  conclusions  foUowed  as  a 
matter  of  course. ,  But  had  not  the 
Senate  somewhat  drawn  upon  their 
imagination  in  assuming  that  the  Council 
were  to  be  nominated  upon  religious 
and  political  instead  of  upon  academic 
grounds?  If  emything  was  explicit  in 
me  statement  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  it 
was,  that  the  members  of  the  CouncU 
would  be  chosen,  not  as  representatives 
of  religious  opinions,  as  such,  but  as 
representatives   of  aoademio,    literazyi 

J^  Margum  ofSartington 


and  scientific  eminence.  The  views  of  tiiie 
Committee  of  Convocation  of  the  Queen's 
University  had  not  been  expressed  in 
so  succinct  a  form  as  those  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Dublin  University.  They 
had  published  a  pamphlet  of  considerable 
size,  in  which,  nowever,  it  was  easy  to 
discover  their  chief  objections  to  the  BUI. 
They  condemned  the  practice  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  in  granting  degrees  to 
non-resident  students,  who  had  never 
been  subject  to  University  training.  In 
their  opinion,  knowledge  acquired  by 
coUegiate  training  was  better  than  know- 
ledge acquired  without  it.  He  entirely 
agreed  with  them.  But  was  it  necessary, 
becauseone  thingwasbetterthananother, 
that  you  should  force  aU  the  students  of 
a  country  to  accept  the  particular  form 
of  education  which  you  yourself  thought 
best,  imposing  an  absolute  disability 
upon  them  umess  they  did  so  ?  If  the 
State  placed  the  power  of  granting  de- 
grees exclusively  in  the  hands  of  a  Uni- 
versity, and  if  tie  University  would  give 
no  degrees  to  non-resident  students,  the 
State,  in  fact,  denied  to  A.  B.,  who  had 
acquired  his  knowledge  without  coUegiate 
training,  a  certificate  which  might  be  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  him  as  tools  were 
to  a  wor!bnan.  Such  a  system  could  not 
be  maintained.  It  did  not  exist  in  Eng- 
land, because  the  degrees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  were  open  to  aU.  The 
daim  of  the  Committee  of  Convocation  of 
the  Queen's  University  reaUy  was  that 
students  in  Ireland  should  be  compeUed 
to  undergo  their  coUegiate  course  at 
Trinity  OoUege,  at  one  of  the  Queen's 
CoUeges,  or  at  a  denominational  semi- 
nary, omder  penalty  of  absolute  exclusion 
from  all  University  privUeges  or  certi- 
ficates. It  appearea  to  lum  that  this 
was  protection  for  State  institutions  in 
its  very  worst  form.  A  great  deal  was 
said  about  the  demoralizing  effect  which 
woi4d  be  produced  if,  instead  of  resorting 
to  CoUeges,  students  were  prepared  by 
''grinders,"  and  people  ded^^  that 
"grinders,"  instead  of  CoUeges,  would 
monopolize  the  education  of  the  country. 
It  was  some  time  since  he  had  been  a 
student  at  Cambridge ;  but  in  those  days 
the  ''grinder"  was  a  person  not  alto- 
gether unknown  in  that  University.  Jn 
more  recent  times  he  thought  he  had 
seen  that  men  who  had  i^eved  the 
highest  honours  had  recourse  to  a 
"  grinder  "  quite  as  much  as  to  the  leo- 
turer  of  his  OoUege  or  the  University 
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Professor ;  and  even  men  who  were  not 
going  in  for  honours,  but  for  degrees  on 
&e  easiest  terms,  resorted  not  unfre- 
quentlj  to  the  same  quarter  for  assist- 
ance. The  Petition  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, with  which  the  House  was  prob- 
ably familiar,  was  another  instance  of  the 
charming  want  of  unanimity  on  the  part 
of  the  opponents  to  the  measure.  He 
was  anxious  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dublin  University  (Dr.  Ball)  on  the 
Petition  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
their  proposals  with  regard  to  the  re- 
yenues  of  Trinity.  By  far  the  most 
important  and  strongest  denunciation  of 
the  scheme  was  that  put  forward  by  the 
Itoman  Catholic  Prelates.  They  ob- 
jected to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
tinued the  system  of  mixed  education, 
and  because  it  did  not  endow  a  Itoman 
Catholic  University.  But  if  it  was  pos- 
sible to  imagine  Parliament  conceding 
their  demand  for  an  exclusive  endow- 
ment their  first  objection  would  remain ; 
they  would  still  object  to  the  opening  of 
Trinity  CoUege  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  because  tiiiey  be- 
lieved Ihat  mixed  education  at  aU  was 
objectionable.  He  did  not  know  what 
concessions  Parliament  might  be  pre- 
pared to  make  at  any  time  to  the  wishes 
and  desires  of  all  classes  of  Irish  Itoman 
Catholics,  but  the  language  of  Parlia- 
ment, however,  upon  this  point  was  dear; 
it  would  never  close  the  doors  of  Trinity 
College  when  the  College  desired  them 
to  be  thrown  open,  and  it  would  never 
support  the  Queen's  Colleges  a  single 
day  after  they  ceased  to  be  open  to  aU 
denominations.  Whether  the  Queen's 
Colleges  flourished  or  decayed,  as  long 
as  they  existed  the  object  of  Parliament 
would  be  to  maintain  ^em,  in  the  words 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wise,  one  of  their  original 
supporters,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
that  knowledge  whidi  taught  men  to  for- 
get their  prejudices,  remove  the  scales  of 
ignorance  from  their  eyes  and  make  Ihem 
remember  not  the  differences  between 
them  and  their  fellow-men,  but  the 
points  in  which  they  resembled  each 
other.  As  it  was  absolutely  certain  Par- 
liament would  maintain  the  Queen's 
Colleges  on  their  present  footing  as  long 
as  they  existed,  tne  sooner  the  Itoman 
Catholic  Bishops  recognized  the  fact  the 
better.  He  had  already  stated,  with  re- 
gard to  the  suggestion  that  a  separate 
endowment  should  be  granted  to  the 


Itoman  Catholic  University,  that  he  had 
no  prejudices  upon  the  subject.  If  it 
were  practicable  he,  as  an  individual, 
saw  nothing  wrong,  imjust,  or  sacri- 
legious in  the  endowment  of  a  denomi- 
nation, but  under  the  circumstances  en- 
dowment of  a  denominational  institution 
in  Ireland  was  absolutely  impracticable. 
In  the  first  place,  a  large  majority  of  the 
House,  and,  he  beUeved,  of  the  country, 
were  opposed  to  any  extension  of  deno- 
minational endowment  whatever;  and 
in  the  second  place  endowment  of  a 
Itoman  Catholic  College  would,  instead 
of  producing  quality  as  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics pro^ssed  to  desire,  establish  a 
most  glaring  inequality.  Unless  Parlia- 
ment was  prepared  to  endow  an  Episco- 
palian, and  also  a  Presbyterian  College 
as  well,  on  what  principle  could  it  be 
asked  to  endow  a  Boman  Catholic  CoUege 
in  Ireland  ?  The  Queen's  Colleges  were 
not  set  up  to  please  the  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land ;  they  were  designed  in  the  interests 
of  the  Boman  Catholics.  The  Protes- 
tants denoimced  them  when  they  were 
first  proposed,  but  they  had  seen  fit  to 
alter  their  opinion.  The  Protestants  of 
Ireland  used  the  mixed  Colleges,  but  the 
Boman  Catholics,  for  whom  they  were 
designed,  had  seen  fit  to  disapprove 
them;  that,  however,  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  do  what  all  others 
were  free  to  do— establish  their  own 
Colleges  and  voluntarily  endow  them. 
But  those  concerned  in  this  measure 
would  do  weU  to  consider  what  they 
would  gain  by  it,  for  all  of  them  would 
unquestionably  be  gainers,  as  they  would 
be  losers  if  the  Bill  failed.  The  Queen's 
Colleges  would  have  the  least  to  gain. 
Situate  away  from  any  University  centre, 
and  far  from  any  active  centre  of  life, 
they  could  not  hope  to  be  very  prosper- 
ous ;  but  surely  they  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  success  as  members  of  a  great 
centre  endowed  with  large  revenues  and 
stimulated  by  competition,  not  between 
University  and  University,  but  between 
College  and  CoUege.  Surely  the  Queen's 
CoUeges  had  nothing  to  fear  from  ad- 
mission into  an  ancient  and  national 
University  instead  of  being  members  of 
a  University  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  merit,  must,  as  long  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  exists,  remain  in  a  se- 
condary position.  Trinity  CoUege,  too, 
had  a  ereat  deal  to  lose  by  rejecting 
this  Bill,  and  it  would  also  secure  its 
position.     It  would  retain  the  greater 
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part  of  its  reyenues,  and  as  a  teactdng 
body  it  would  be  as  rich  and  as  efficient  as 
it  was  now.  The  University  Professors 
to  be  established  tinder  the  Bill  must,  if 
Trinity  College  came  heartily  into  the 
scheme,  be  of  great  assistance  to  her. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  some  branches  of 
instruction  which  Trinity  College  would 
desire  to  keep  in  her  own  hands ;  there 
were  other  branches  which  she  might  be 
willing  that  the  University  should  take 
up ;  and  thus  Trinity  College  would  be 
aole  to  devote  itself  with  increased 
energy  to  its  own  special  instruction, 
and  to  make  large  reductions  in  the  ex- 
penses of  its  teaching  staff.  There  was 
no  prohibition  on  any  CoUege  of  the 
University  to  teach  modem  history  and 
moral  philosophy  as  much  as  it  pleased, 
and  Trinity  College  would  not  only  be 
able  to  teach  both  these  branches  of 
knowledge,  but  to  assign  whatever 
weight  it  might  think  proper  to  them  in 
its  own  collegiate  honours,  and  pro- 
bably Trinity  College  would  devote  itself 
with  renewed  energy  to  the  teaching  of 
both  these  subjects.  Further,  Trinity 
College  would  be  able  to  exercise  in  fu- 
ture a  far  wider  influence  over  the  edu- 
cation of  Ireland — ^Boman  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant — ^than  it  had  done 
hitherto.  It  had  had  almost  undisturbed 
control  over  the  education  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  it  should  lose  any  portion  of  that  in- 
fluence; but  it  must  necessarily  exercise 
a  great  influence  over  the  University. 
The  practical  experience  and  ability  of 
the  members  of  Trinity  College  would 
give  them  a  weight  in  the  Council  far 
greater  than  the  mere  number  of  her 
representatives  would  entitle  her  to. 
He  would  admit,  if  the  measure  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  be  re- 
jected, that  Parliament  might  be  induced 
in  this  or  some  future  Session  to  pass 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brigh- 
ton (Mr.  Fawcett).  But  did  Trinity 
College  think  that  the  passing  of  that 
measure  would  settle  the  University 
question?  No  one  who  had  read  the 
debates  which  had  lately  been  carried 
on  in  the  Senate  of  Trinity  College  would 
say  so.  It  had  been  over  and  over 
again  admitted  in  those  debates  that 
there  was  a  Catholic  grievance,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  a  very  strong  opi- 
nion in  the  Senate  of  Tnnity  College 
that  this  Catholic  grievance  would  not 
be  remedied  by  me  University  Tests 

The  Marquea  of  EariingUm 


Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton, 
but  by  a  system  of  concurrent  endow- 
ment. He  believed  there  were  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College  now  in  London,  pro- 
bably some  who  that  night  at  that  mo- 
ment were  listening  to  the  debates  in 
the  House.  They  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  studying  the  feeling  of 
England  during  tiie  progress  of  this 
discussion.  Let  tliem,  on  going  back  to 
Ireland,  report  to  their  constituents 
whether  they  thought  the  Catholic  griev- 
ance was  likely  to  be  remedied  by  con- 
current endowment  within  any  reason- 
able time  or  not.  Let  them  report  whe- 
ther the  tide  of  public  opinion  was  set- 
ting that  way.  Well,  if  it  was  almost 
impossible  that  the  grievance  should 
be  remedied  by  concurrent  endowment, 
how  would  it  be  remedied  ?  Some  day, 
.probably.  Parliament,  wearied  by  the 
constant  attacks  of  the  Irish  Bepresenta- 
tives,  would  make  up  its  mind  to  estab- 
lish, at  all  events,  equality  in  educa- 
tional matters  in  Ireland.  But  let  the 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College  who  were 
present  at  these  debates  report  to  their 
constituents  whether  it  was  not  more 
probable  that  the  Catholic  grievance 
would  be  remedied  by  impartial  disen- 
dowment.  Then  what  would  the  Boman 
Catholics  gain  by  the  adoption  of  this 
Bill  ?  Thev  would  gain  the  removal  of 
all  the  disabilities  iiow  attaching  in  the 
matter  of  University  degrees.  Univer- 
sity honours,  and  University  prizes  to 
students  educated  in  a  Boman  Catholic 
CoUege.  They  would  be  able  to  estab- 
lish under  this  Bill,  if  they  chose,  a  Col- 
lege or  Colleges  as  denominational  as 
they  pleased.  He  believed,  if  they 
chose,  they  could  raise  for  these  Colleges 
as  ample  endowments  as  oould  be  re- 
quired. Would  anyone  get  up  and  say 
tiiat  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
were  not  prepared,  or  were  not  able,  to 
endow  Colleges  for  themselves  ?  He 
believed  they  were  fully  able,  and  that 
if  once  they  could  remove  from  their 
minds  that  fatal  delusion  which  appeared 
to  have  taken  possession  of  them,  that 
sooner  or  later  they  would  obtain  a 
Parliamentary  endowment,  they  would 
endow  a  CathoUo  CoUege  for  themselves. 
They  would  obtain  under  this  BiU  a 
certain  representation  in  the  Council  of 
the  University ;  they  would  obtain,  when 
the  elective  principle  came  into  opera- 
tion, just  as  mudh — and  no  more — ^mflu- 
ence  upon  the  CouncU  as  would  be  due 
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to  the  success  of  their  efforts  in  Univer- 
sity education.  A  considerable  number 
of  graduates  by  that  time  would  be  Ro- 
man Catholics;  a  considerable  number  of 
Professors  might  be  Eoman  Catholics ; 
and  they  might  have  both  ordinaiy  and 
collegiate  members  on  theCoomcil,  which 
would  be  another  gain  to  them.  He 
had  said  it  was  extremely  probable,  if 
the  House  rejected  this  measure,  they 
might  be  induced  this  Session,  or  an- 
other Session,  to  adopt  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton.  Was  that 
a  good  prospect  for  the  Eoman  Catholic 
members  ?  Would  that  be  a  settlement 
in  any  degree  more  satisfactory  to  them 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  grievance  ?  Sup- 
posing that  they  despaired  of  obtaining 
DTom  Parliament  the  endowment  of  a 
denominational  College,  would  it  be  in 
any  way  more  satisfactory  to  them  to 
have  an  institution  disendowed,  of  which 
all  Irishmen  were,  he  believed,  more  or 
less  proud — ^he  meant  the  institution  of 
Trimty  College?  What  prospect  did 
Eoman  Catholics  see,  if  they  did  not 
adopt  this  Bill,  of  obtaining  better  terms 
for  themselves  ?  He  hoped  they  would 
consider  gravely  and  deeply  before  they 
insisted  on  the  rejection  of  this  measure, 
and  he  trusted  they  would  admit  the 
Gbvemment  had  fairly,  honestly,  and  to 
the  best  of  its  ability  brought  forward 
a  scheme  which  was  calculated  to  effect 
a  just  settlement  of  the  grievance  of 
which  our  Eoman  Catholic  fellow-sub- 
jects complained. 

Sib  mCHAET.  HICKS-BEACH  said, 
it  was  with  some  diffidence  that  he  rose 
at  that  hour  of  the  evening,  to  express 
his  opinions  on  a  question  which  had 
been  found  so  difficult  and  delicate  by 
two  successive  Governments,  before  it 
had  been  taken  up  by  the  present  Mi- 
nistry, apparently  a  Httle  to  their  own 
discomfort.  But  anyone  who  had  been 
connected  with  an  English  University, 
and  had  thus  learnt  to  value  the  ad- 
vantages of  University  training  and 
associations,  could  not  but  ta£:e  an 
interest  in  the  question  now  before  the 
House,  especially  as  regarded  from  tiiiat 
religious  point  of  view  which  had  occu- 
pied for  so  many  years  the  attention  of 
this  House  with  respect  to  the  English 
Universities.  The  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  had  told  the 
Hotise  that  though  this  question  was  of 
long  standing,  he  thought  that  both 
parties  attached  a  somewhat  exaggerated 


impofbance  to  their  opinions  upon  it* 
Now,  if  there  was  any  man  in  this  House 
to  whom  that  exaggerated  importance 
was  more  particularly  due,  it  was  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  now  filled  the 
post  of  Prime  Minister.       The  House 
would  remember  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  1868,  when  he  used  a 
simile  which  was  now  become  too  stale 
to  quote,  and  spoke  of  the  three  branches 
of  Protestant  ascendancy — the  Church, 
the  land,   and  education  in  Ireland — 
stating  his  intention,  if  the  country  ex- 
pressed their  confidence  in  him  an4  his 
Government,  of  dealing  with  these  three 
questions  in  succession.    The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  redeemed  his  promise 
with  regard  to    the    Church    and  the 
land,   and  had  at  length  introduced  a 
Bill  on  the  subject  of  Irish  education ; 
though  for  his  own  part,  he  must  say 
with  regard  to  Protestant  ascendancy  in 
Ireland,  if  it  existed  at  all  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  it  could  only  be  considered 
a  persistent  and  difficult  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestants  of  that  country 
to  keep  their  heads  above  water.  Before 
he  dealt  with  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment, he  asked  the  House  to  con- 
sider fbr  a  moment  what  was  the  actual 
grievance  which  they  had  imdertaken 
to  remedy.      The  grievance  had  been 
differently  stated  at  different  times  and 
by  different  persons.    In  1866,  it  was 
considered  to  be  a  disability  or  diffi- 
culty, on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Eoman 
Catholic  youth,  in  obtaining  University 
degrees.    At  least,  if  they  might  judge 
from  the  famous  Supplemental  Charter 
of  that  year,  that  must  have  been  the 
grievance.     The  Supplemental  Charter 
was  the  attempt  of  the  Government  of 
that  day  to  remove  the  grievance,  and 
what  did  it  provide  ?    That  non-resident 
students  might  take  their  degrees  at  the 
Queen's    University,   and  that  Eoman 
Catholic  Colleges  might  be  affiliated  to 
it.     But  when  that   Charter  came  to 
lifi^ht,   it  was  objected  to  by  the  body 
of  graduates,  and  on  appeal  to  the  Eolls 
Court  in  Ireland,  it  was  declared  to  be 
invalid,    as   deteriorating   the  Queen's 
University  degree.    Yet,  in  spite  of  that 
decision,  non-resident  degrees  and  affi- 
liated Colleges  were  revived  by  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House.    But  what  was 
the  grievance,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  Session,  judging  from  the 
tenor  of  the  speech  of  uie  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister  on  the 
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introduction  of  the  Bill?  So  far  as 
he  could  gather  it,  it  amounted  to  this 
— a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  majority 
of  the  Insh  Boman  Catholic  youth, 
that  they  could  not  adapt  themselves  to 
the  teaching  and  examination  of  an  un- 
denominational University.  Now,  if  that 
constituted  a  grievance  on  the  part  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  youth,  he  could  not 
understand  why  England  and  Ireland 
should  be  treated  on  a  different  footing 
in  that  respect.  If  it  was  a  grievance 
on  the  part  of  the  Koman  Cathie  youth 
that  they  were  called  on  to  go  np  to  an 
undenominational  University,  in  order 
to  obtain  University  degrees,  what  must 
it  be  to  English  Episcopalians  to  have 
the  English  Universities,  endowed  by 
private  founders  in  connection  with  the 
National  Church,  deprived  of  their  de- 
nominational character  ?  But  the  griev- 
ance had  now  been  carried  much  further. 
In  the  debate  of  this  evening  it  had  been 
sufficiently  admitted  that  the  grievance 
as  brought  forward  by  the  Irish  Boman 
CathoHc  Prelates,  was  that  they  had  not 
a  University  or  College  endowed  by  the 
State,  and  subject  to  their  own  entire  con- 
trol ;  and  that  the  Queen's  Universities 
were  allowed  to  exist,  and  their  demand 
was  that  the  State  should  endow  a  Uni- 
versity entirely  subject  to  themselves. 
Now,  the  Eoman  Catholic  Prelates  would 
be  pleased  to  learn  from  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington)  that  endowment  was  a 
mere  matter  of  money,  and  that,  prac- 
tically, they  would  be  able  to  found  the 
University  for  themselves.  This  demand 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Prelates  amounted 
to  the  entire  control  of  University  educa- 
tion for  the  Boman  Catholic  youth  at 
present,  and  entire  control  over  tiiie 
whole  University  education  of  Ireland 
for  the  future.  How  far  was  that  demand 
met  by  the  proposal  of  the  Government  ? 
The  noble  Marquess  admitted  that  the 
endowment  of  a  Catholic  University  was 
asked  for;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
distinctly  repudiated  any  intention,  on 
the  part  of  the  Gk)vemment,  to  grant 
such  endowment  by  this  or  any  other 
Bill.  Well,  then,  what  was  the  use  of 
this  Bill  if  it  did  not  meet  the  grievance 
of  the  only  parties  who  complained  ? 
The  Bill  did  not  directly  endow  a 
Boman  Catholic  University;  but  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  that 
it  did  something  far  worse ;  for  it  was 
80  artfiilly  arranged  as  indirectly  to  grant 
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both  the  full  control  and  endowment 
asked  for,  without  doing  anything  openly 
to  offend  the  just  susceptibilities  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  people.  They  had 
heard  something  about  the  principles  of 
the  BOl.  They  seemed  to  him  of  a  some- 
what fugitive  or  vanishing  nature.  He 
had  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what 
the  actual  principles  of  the  Bill  were, 
or  whether  there  was  any  principle  in 
it  at  all.  So  far  as  he  could  under- 
stand the  Bill,  its  principles  were — 
the  establishment  of  a  new  University 
governed  by  a  State-appointed  Council, 
to  which  hereafter  were  to  be  elected 
representatives  from  affiliated  Colleges, 
a  mutilated  curriculum  of  Univer- 
sity education,  and  the  spoliation  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  That  was  pre- 
cisely a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  told  them  he 
was  about  to  deal  with  education  in  Ire- 
land in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  had 
dealt  with  the  Church  and  the  land. 
He  had  done  so,  and  it  was  in  the  spirit 
of  destruction.  In  the  name  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  to  destroy  two 
Universities,  bom  doing  good  work—one 
of  them  renowned  tlm)ughout  Europe 
for  the  learning  of  its  members  and  the 
excellence  of  its  teaching — and  in  their 
place  he  substituted  a  brand  new  Uni- 
versity, for  as  to  the  distinction  drawn 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  between 
the  University  of  Dublin  and  Trinity 
College,  he  looked  on  it  as  the  '^  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision."  He  subjected  this 
new  University  to  a  Council  nominated 
by  the  State,  after  tiiie  pattern,  so  fashion- 
able now-a-days,  of  an  Education  Board, 
too  large  in  numbers  for  the  purpose  of 
any  real  work,  and  sufficiently  large 
for  polemical  difference  and  discussion. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  the  one 
institution  of  English  foundation  which 
had  really  prospered  in  Ireland,  and  why  ? 
Because  it  was  self-governed,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  regarded  as  a  badge 
of  Anglo-  Saxon  dommation ;  because  it 
was  nued  by  men  able  and  qualified  in 
every  respect  as  University  administra* 
tors,  and  not  chosen  by  the  State  for  their 
political  or  religious  distinctions.  He 
could  not  believe  that  a  Council  whose 
head  was  to  be  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  for  tiiie  time  being,  was  likely  to 
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one  of  indirect  endowment  of  the  Boman. 
CatlLolio  Churcli.  No  doubt  tlie  Pre- 
lates of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
and  their  faithful  Eepresentatiyes  in  that 
House  appeared  to  be  opposed  to  the 
BiU.  He  was  afraid  it  would  be  found 
this  was  a  very  deep  political  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Boman  Catholic  hier- 
archy. If,  as  the  Prime  Minister  had 
said,  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  were  to  be  chosen  on  account 
of  their  weight  and  influence  in  Ire- 
land, who  had  greater  claims  in  this 
respect  than  Cardinal  Cullen  and  the 
Boman  Catholic  Bishops  ?  If  it  had  not 
been  the  intention  of  the  Gbvemment  to 
fidye  a  preponderating  influence  on  the 
Council  to  \he  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy, 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  named  the  Council  at  the  time 
they  brought  in  the  BiU.  Supposing 
such  an  influence  to  be  once  obtained, 
was  it  not  clear  that  none  but  Boman 
Catholic  Professors  would  be  allowed  to 
lecture,  or  examiners  to  examine ;  while 
as  to  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  Boman 
Catholic  students  were  carefully  pro- 
tected from  competition  with  the  best 
men  of  Trinity  College,  by  the  provision 
that  they  should  not  be  held  together 
with  any  other  public  academical  emolu- 
ment in  Ireland,  though  they  might  be 
held  by  non-residents,  or  even,  to  all 
appearance,  by  those  who  had  given  up 
all  University  studies.  But  even  sup- 
posing the  constitution  of  the  Council 
were  in  the  flrst  instance  unobjection- 
able, then  would  come  into  operation  the 
^^unomamental"  clauses,  as  the  noble 
Marquess  called  them,  and  the  Coimcil 
would  be  precluded  from  embarking  in 
a  course  of  real  University  education, 
just  at  a  time  when  the  older  Uni- 
versities were  every  year  introducing  a 
greater  range  of  subjects  for  competi- 
tion. They  were  asked  to  found  a 
University  from  which  modem  history 
and  philosophy  would  be  practically 
excluded.  He  said,  practically,  for  if 
no  prizes  were  awarded  for  them  their 
stucfy  would  not  be  actively  pursued. 
There  was  no  study  more  useful  than 
modem  history  for  those  who  were 
about  to  take  a  part  in  public  life ;  and 
nothing  had  more  excited  the  greatest 
intellects  of  aU  ages  and  countries  than 
moral  and  mentaTphilosophy.  Even  in 
the  dark  time  of  CSiarles  I.  the  statutes 
of  the  University  of  Dublin  distinctly 
provided  that  the  students  should  be 


instructed  in  the  logic  and  ethics  of 
Aristotle.  What  harm  could  there  be  to 
any  Boman  Catholic  youth  from  studying 
those  subjects.  If  he  should  happen  to 
form  what  was  thought  an  improper 
impression  from  any  particular  work, 
he  could  easily  correct  it  by  studying 
another  authority;  for  University 
students  were  not  such  mere  children  as 
to  be  unable  to  make  allowance  for  the 
bias  of  an  author.  Lingard  was  now  a 
text-book  at  Protestant  Oxford,  and  in 
the  Historical  Society  of  Triniiy  College, 
Dublin,  discussions  were  conducted  by 
Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics  with 
mutual  toleration  and  respect.  But 
what  could  be  more  amusing  than 
the  examinations  which  were  likely  to 
take  place  imder  the  wonderful  clause 
which  allowed  a  student  to  adopt  any 
particular  theory  in  preference  to  any 
other  generally  received  theory.  Fancy 
an  examination  in  astronomy  by  an 
examiner  who  believed  that  the  earth 
moved  roimd  the  sun,  whilst  the  student 
believed  the  old  theory  of  the  Church 
that  the  sun  moved  round  the  earth. 
There  was  really  no  end  to  the  absurdi- 
ties that  might  arise  under  these  clauses. 
It  had  been  argued  that  if  the  affiliated 
Colleges  were  admitted  to  have  each  a 
vote  men  the  University  Council  might 
very  soon  be  swamped,  not  only  so  far 
a«  the  nominated  Council  was  concerned, 
but  also  as  related  to  the  representatives 
of  Trinity  College  and  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  This  was  anollier  way  in 
which  Ultramontane  supremacy  might 
be  secured ;  but  he  wished  specially  to 
point  out  the  influence  which  might  be 
exercised  by  these  affiliated  Colleges  in 
lowering  the  standard  of  University  edu- 
cation. How  could  the  students  from 
Colleges  in  distant  parts  of  the  country 
attend  lectures  given  by  University  Pro- 
fessors ?  That  Deing  so,  the  students  of 
the  affiliated  Colleges  would  be  unable 
to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  else  the  standard  of  the  Uni- 
versity would  be  lowered  to  meet  their 
requirements.  In  the  former  case,  the 
poorer  class  of  people  would  not  send 
their  sons  there,  and  the  new  staff  of 
Professors  would  be  comparatively  use- 
less; in  the  latter  event,  the  rinher 
parents  and  those  who  wished  their  sons 
to  rise,  would  send  them  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  where  they  could  obtain  a 
better  degree.  They  would  have  a 
teaching  University,  horn  whose  teachers 
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no  one  need  learn,  and  wliere  some  of 
the  most  important  subjects  eonld  not 
be  leamedj  at  all,  and  an  examining 
University  practically  ignoring  philo- 
BOpby  and  modem  history;  an  unsec- 
tarian  University  wbicb  recognized  no 
such  thing  as  a  clearly  ascertmned  truth 
in  any  branch  of  its  teaching,  and  to 
establish  this  they  were  asked  to  consent 
to  the  spoliation  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  might  be  told  that  it  was 
easy  to  criticize,  and  might  be  chal- 
lenged to  suggest  a  better  mode  of 
settling  the  question.  He  would  say,  in 
reply,  fiiat  the  Boman  Catholic  grievance 
wnich  could  be  remedied  by  that  House 
was  not  a  large  one.  The  alleged  grievance 
was  a  very  large  one,  and  could  not  be 
met,  except  by  handing  over  the  entire 
control  of  the  University  education  in 
Ireland  to  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy. 
To  that,  Parliament  would  not  consent. 
The  Eoman  Catholic  hierarchy  demanded 
Home  Rule  in  respect  to  Irish  University 
education,  they  themselves  to  be  the 
rulers.  He  was  in  favour  of  denomi- 
national religious  education,  and  had 
fought  for  it  in  our  own  Universities. 
But  this  demand  went  far  beyond  that, 
and  as,  on  behalf  of  the  laity  of  the 
English  Church,  he  would  object  to 
place  University  education  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  Prelates  of  that 
Church,  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  Irish 
Boman  Catholic  laity,  he  would  resist 
such  a  demand  on  the  part  of  their 
Bishops.  He  distinctly  repudiated  both 
the  doctrines  and  argument  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Huntingdonshire 
(Lord  Bobert  Montagu).  He  believed 
that  that  noble  Lord  represented  no  one 
but  himself  on  that  bench  or  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House ;  and  he 
had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  since  the 
noble  Lord  held  office  his  opinions  upon 
this  subject  had  undergone  a  very  great 
change.  For  his  own  part,  of  ihe  two 
schemes  on  Irish  education  now  before 
the  House,  he  much  preferred  that  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  to  the 
present  Bill.  That  hon.  Member  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  existing  religious 
tests  in  Trinity  College,  precisely  as 
they  had  been  recently  abolished  in 
our  English  Universities.  He  (Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach)  had  supported 
these  tests  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
because  their  endowments  had  been 
left  to  them  in  connection  with  that 
Church   which  still  remained  the  Es- 
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tablished  Church  of  England.  But 
when  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  dis- 
established, the  Irish  nation  repudiated 
any  form  of  religion,  and  he  thought 
that,  imder  these  circumstances,  it  was 
only  logical  for  the  national  University 
to  dedme  any  longer  to  uphold  its  con- 
nection with  any  particular  religious 
denomination.  But  the  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton  proposed  to  maintain  a 
self-governing  University,  unfettered  in 
its  teaching  by  any  *' gagging  clauses." 
Surely  this  was  far  better  man  a  scheme 
which,  while  handing  over  to  Bome  the 
whole  power  over  University  education, 
still  lert  her  the  grievance  that  the  en- 
dowments were  mainly  retained  in  other 
hands.  What  could  be  more  likely  to 
lead  to  farther  agitation,  or  less  calcu- 
lated to  satisfy  all  parties  affected  by  it  ? 
The  hon.  Member  for  King's  Lynn  asked 
the  Gk>vemment  to  state  the  intended 
composition  of  the  Council,  and  thus  to 
prove  that  this  measure  was  not  framed 
in  the  interest  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
hierarchy.  That  seemed  to  him  a  fair 
and  moderate  request,  and  it  would 
receive  a  warm  support,  not  only  from 
himself,  but,  he  believed,  from  all  who 
sat  on  his  side  of  the  House.  But  even 
if  the  Government  should  now  turn 
round  and  give  them  the  names  of  the 
Council,  he  confessed  it  would  not 
satisfy  his  objections  to  the  Bill.  There 
would  still  remain  the  proposals  of  a 
State-appointed  Council,  the  spoliation 
of  Trinity  College,  affiliated  Colleges, 
and  non-resident  degrees,  and  a  maimed 
system  of  University  education.  And  if 
other  reasons  for  opposition  were  want- 
ing, there  was  one  above  all  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  House.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  rather  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  the  Irish  people  being 
opposed  to  this  Bill.  Nevertheless, 
every  Irish  Bepresentative  who  had  ad- 
dressed the  House  had  spoken  against 
the  BiU.  When  the  right  hon.  G^entle- 
man  opposite  was  introducing  some  of 
his  Insh  measures,  he  was  glad  to  quote 
the  opinions  of  the  Irish  Prelates  in 
support  of  his  own.  Had  he  no  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  Prelates 
in  condemnation  of  his  present  scheme  ? 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  had  also  strongly  con- 
demned the  measure.  Could  they,  in 
the  face  of  such  universal  hostility, 
affirm  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  and  thus 
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fiimish  a  text  to  certain  agitators  wlio 
wonld  be  only  too  ready  to  tell  the 
people  that  this  was  a  sample  of  the  way 
in  which  the  English  Government  forced 
npon  them  measures  of  which  they  dis- 
approved. This  grievance,  afber  all,  was 
that  of  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy 
alone,  and  their  demands  were  such  as 
could  not  be  satisfied.  Was  it  not  more 
honest  and  more  politic  to  tell  them  so 
boldly  and  plainly?  They  might,  in  con- 
sequence, encourage  the  cry  for  Home 
Bme ;  but  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  a 
little  firmness  on  our  part  would  do 
much  to  stop  that  agitation.  Sooner  or 
later  the  Irish  must  be  told  they  were 
crying  for  the  moon,  and  could  there  be 
a  better  opportunity  than  the  present, 
when  Englidi  opinion  was  supported  by 
all  the  education,  all  the  intelligence, 
and  all  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
laity  ?  With  this  help,  let  Parliament 
deoUne  to  blight  liberal  education  and 
despoil  an  ancient  University  in  order  to 
rivet  more  closely  the  fetters  of  ecclesi- 
astical domination  round  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

Ms..  HOESMAN  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate.     [OtM  of  '*  What 

day?"] 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  was  afraid  there 
was  no  chance  of  resuming  the  debate 
to-day  (Tuesday).  Some  hon.  Members 
with  Motions  on  the  Paper  were  willing 
to  withdraw  them,  but  there  were  one 
or  two  Motions  which  it  was  impossible 
to  get  rid  of. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Thursday. 


for  a  Return. 
GAME,  &o. 
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MXrnNT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Bonham-Oabtbb,  Bill  for 
Mntiny  and  Desertion,  and  for  the 


3tter  payment  oi  the  Army  and  their  Quarters, 
ordered Ui\)Q  brought  in  by  Mr.  Bonham-Cabtbr, 
Mr.  Secretary  Oaadwell,  and  Mr.  Cahpbell- 
Bannebman. 

House  acyoumed  at  a  quarter 
before  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 

Tuesday,  Uh  March,  1B73. 

MINUTES.]  —  Public    Bills  —  CommitUe 

Epping  Forest^  (19),  dUcharged. 
Biport-^oH^  Districti  (Ireland)  ^  (34). 


The  Earl  or  MALMESBURT,  in 
moving  for  a  Eetum  bearing  upon  the 
supply  of  Gkune  as  food,  said,  he  had 
been  induced  to  do  so  in  consequence  of 
the  public  interest  manifestea  in  the 
question  of  the  Game  Laws  during  the 
Becess.  It  had  been  said  by  some  that 
the  effect  of  the  Game  Laws  was  to  limit 
the  production  of  a  supply  of  food  ade- 
quate to  the  necessities  of  ike  population. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  price 
of  food  in  this  country  had  risen  im- 
mensely within  the  last  two  years. 
Butchers'  meat  had  gone  up  about  2d. 
per  pound,  and  the  price  of  other  articles 
of  food  had  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 
Among  the  accusations  made  against  the 
Game  Laws  was,  that  they  had  been  the 
cause  of  this  increase  of  price.  It  was 
said  also  that  the  Game  Laws  had  de- 
scended &om  the  feudal  times,  and  bore 
the  character  of  those  days,  and  ought 
no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  exist.  Now, 
as  for  the  first  accusation,  he  thought 
that  if  the  Betums  he  was  about  to  ask 
for  were  granted,  they  would  show  it  to 
be  unfoimded ;  and  as  to  the  second,  he 
did  not  know  that  it  was  a  very  severe 
accusation  against  the  Game  Laws  to 
say  that  they  had  come  down  firom  feudal 
times,  because  the  Common  Law  of  this 
country  was  even  more  ancient  than 
those  days.  This  was  an  objection  which 
was  scarcely  worth  being  met  by  argu- 
ment. But  there  was  something  more 
plausible  in  the  statement  that  game 
destroyed  a  certain  quantity  of  food 
which  might  have  been  made  available 
for  the  support  of  the  people.  Adopting 
the  principle  which  seemed  to  have  guided 
Mr.  Sumner  when  he  was  considering 
the  Indirect  Alabama  Claims,  some  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Game  Laws  cal- 
culated that,  as  in  a  given  time  a  hare 
would  destroy  what  would  have  fed  a 
sheep,  the  loss  of  human  food  so  caused 
by  the  hare  must  be  estimated  by  not 
only  the  loss  of  one  sheep  but  all  the 
descendants  of  one  sheep.  Now,  in  respect 
of  game,  he  was  for  the  right  thing  in 
the  right  place.  Of  course  there  would  be 
a  great  loss  of  human  food  generally  if 
large  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  tillage  were 
kept  as  preserves  for  hares  and  rabbits. 
But  to  show  their  Lordships  the  charac- 
ter of  some  of  the  speeches  made  against 
the  Gtune  Laws,  he  would  refer  to  what 
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was  stated  to  tlie  Home  Secretaiy  on  the 
occasion  of  the  reception  of  a  deputation. 
Mr.  M'Ara,  one  of  the  deputation,  said 
the  Gkune  Laws  interfered  with  the  food 
production  of  the  country,  and  that 

'*If  the  land  now  used  for  game  preserving 
were  brought  into  cnltiyation,  the  supply  of  food 
would  be  one-fourth  more  thsin  at  present." 

When  such  statements  as  these  were 
made,  it  should  be  seen  whether  any- 
thing was  yielded  in  the  way  of  com- 
pensation, and  he  had  therefore  de- 
termined to  move  for  these  Betums. 
Moreover,  having  read  during  the  Becess 
that  Besolutions  were  passed  by  excited 
public  meetings  —  of  such  a  character, 
however,  that  they  might  be  said  to 
consume  their  own  smoke— he  deter- 
mined to  see  for  himself.  Babbits  had 
been  solemnly  condemned  and  excom- 
municated as  vermin ;  but  the  persons 
who  pronounced  the  condemnation  and 
excommunication  did  not,  perhaps,  know 
that  with  many  thousands  of  the  people 
of  this  country  rabbits  were  a  staple 
food.  Now,  no  licence  was  required  for 
selling  rabbits  or  hares.  He  had  walked 
down  High  Street,  Marylebone,  some- 
times on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  on  these  occasions  it 
was  a  street  of  rabbits.  With  large 
numbers  of  the  people  either  rabbits  or 
hares  were  a  favourite  Simday  dinner. 
This  was  so  in  London,  and  in  the  other 
great  cities,  and  he  would  quote  returns 
to  show  it  was  so  in  ironworks  and  col- 
lieries. Leadenhall  Market,  received 
1,500  cases  of  rabbits,  each  case  contain- 
ing 100  rabbits,  every  week  from  Ostend. 
He  might  observe  that  the  fact  of  such 
a  supply  of  foreign  rabbits  to  our  Lon- 
don deiders  showed  that  the  English  sup- 
ply was  insufficient.  From  Birmingham 
he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  returns, 
but  a  gentleman  who  had  an  estate  in 
Somerset  had  been  applied  to  by  a 
dealer  from  that  town  for  10,000  rabbits 
a- week.  The  alacrity  with  which  as  a 
rule  dealers  had  furnished  him  with  re- 
turns— some  of  them  having  even  vo- 
lunteered them — showed  they  felt  that 
if  the  Oame  Laws  were  destroyed  their 
business  would  be  destroyed  with  them. 
In  Wolverhampton  Market  3,000  rab- 
bits were  consumed  or  sold  weekly. 
The  year's  supply  was  worth  about 
£5,000,  that  of  other  game  being  £1,500 
annually.  Li  Nottingham  2,000  rab- 
bits were  sold  and  consumed  weekly, 
those  who  purchased  them  being  prinoi- 
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pally  working  people.  Li  Newbury,  the 
population  being  between  6,000  and 
7,000,  the  value  of  the  game  sold  was 
about  £200  a-year.  The  round  numbers 
of  the  game  brought  into  Southampton 
from  the  12th  of  August,  1871,  to  the 
same  date  in  1872,  were  —  rabbits, 
90, 000;  hares,  36,000;  pheasants,  18,000; 
partridges,  27,000 ;  grouse,  18,000 ;  wild 
ducks,  18,000—total,  207,000.  Li  Bris- 
tol  there  were  sold  by  the  licensed  deal- 
ers &om  the  Ist  of  September  to  the  1st 
of  April  last — grouse,  1,180 ;  partridges, 
4,108;  pheasants,  4,473;  black  game, 
93  ;  teal,  651 ;  snipe,  1,200 ;  wild  ducks, 
1,264;  plovers,  939;  woodcocks,  451; 
widgeons,  198;  hares,  2,191 ;  rabbits, 
39,471— total,  54,119.  The  returns  from 
licensed  dealers  did  not  give  anything 
like  the  total  supply  of  game  brought 
into  the  market  as  food.  His  attention 
had  been  called  by  competent  authority 
to  the  fact  that  in  towns  and  villages 
thousands  of  wild  fowl  and  rabbits  were 
sold  by  the  shopkeepers  and  others  who 
were  not  licensed  to  deal  in  game,  but  to 
whom  the  working  classes  principaUy 
applied  in  consequence  of  such  shopkeep- 
ers generaUy  selling  a  little  cheaper  than 
the  game  dealers.  The  Board  of  Trade 
Betums  on  the  subject  of  the  importa- 
tion of  game  did  not  seem  to  be  veiy 
accurate,  any  more  than  they  had  re- 
cently been  said  to  be  on  the  subject  of 
the  exportation  of  horses ;  but  there  did 
appear  to  have  been  an  increase  of 
217,542  in  the  niimber  of  game,  rabbits 
included,  imported  in  1872,  as  compared 
with  the  year  1871.  This  and  the  return 
of  the  number  of  rabbits  imported  by  Mr. 
Brooks  and  other  London  dealers  showed 
that  our  indigenous  game  did  not  satisfy 
the  home  demand.  In  the  face  of  those 
facts,  how  could  Parliament  refuse  to 
protect  by  law  the  indigenous  game, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  permit  unlimited 
importation?  He  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  mentioned  that  Ostend  rabbits 
weighed  about  4  lbs.  each,  and  sold  at 
Id,  per  lb.  A  gentleman  had  written  to 
him  stating  that  he  had  often  to  pass 
through  that  part  of  London  of  which 
Leadenhall  Market  was  the  centre,  and 
he  saw  dressed  game  advertised  not 
only  in  the  windows  of  the  larger  eat- 
ing-houses, but  of  late  in  those  of  a 
meaner  character.  The  announcements 
ran  in  some  such  terms  as  ''  Boast  hare, 
^^*  I  jugged  hare  and  jelly,  Td^  This 
showed  that  the   poorer   persons  em- 
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ployed  in  the  Oiiy  were  able  to  obtain 
game  as  food  wnen  the  supply  was 
plentifdl.  To  show  the  yaLue  of  hare 
and  rabbit  skins  as  articles  of  manu- 
facture, he  would  read  to  their  Lord- 
ships an  extract  of  a  letter  he  had  re- 
eeiyed  from  Leeding  and  Go.,  in  Borough 
High  Street — 

''The  number  of  hare  and  rabbit  skins  we 
manufactured  last  year  was  dose  upon  two 
millions.  These  were  nearly  all  English 
skins.  Foreign  skins  do  not  make  such  good 
fur  as  the  "Ruglish  and  Scotch.  We  buy  the 
sUns  principally  from  poulterers^  marine  store' 
dealers,  ana  hawkers.  We  have  been  making 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  skins  collected  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  and  we  believe  we  are 
under  the  mark  when  we  say  that  the  skins 
manufactured  in  this  country  and  exported 
abroad  during  one  year  are  not  less  than 
30,000,000.  Now,  if  we  take  that  number  of 
hares  and  rabbits  and  an  average  weight  of 
2^  lb.  each,  it  will  produce  about  33,500  tons  of 
food.  If  we  take  the  value  of  them  at  U,  each, 
it  will  amount  to  £1,600,000.*' 

He  thought  he  had  stated  enough  to 
show  of  what  value,  as  food  and  as  sup- 
plying an  article  of  manufeusture,  those 
animeds  were  which  some  persons  de- 
nounced as  useless  and  mischievous 
vermin  which  ought  to  be  destroyed.  If 
the  Game  Laws  were  abolished  to- 
morrow three  consequences  would  follow 
the  abolition.  First,  there  must  be  a 
tre^EUBS  law.  In  1841  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  defend 
the  Oame  Laws  in  the  abstract ;  but  if 
the  country  desired  their  abolition,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Parliament 
would  have  to  pass  a  veiy  stringent 
Trespass  Act,  unless  it  was  prepared  to 
see  file  country,  by  day  and  by  night, 
overrun  by  bands  of  armed  marauders. 
The  second  consequence  of  the  aboli- 
tion would  be  a  re-valuation  of  farms, 
which  would  probably  send  up  the 
rents  of  tenant-farmers  very  consider- 
ably, and  not  be  a  very  a^eeable 
consequence  to  them.  The  third  con- 
sequence would  be  an  increase  of  rural 
constabulaiy  to  the  nimiber  of  &om 
10,000  to  15,000  men;  because  those 
persons  who  were  at  present  employed 
for  the  protection  of  game  protected 
other  property  also.  He  would  say  no 
more  on  the  subject,  but  would  move 
for  a  Betum  of  tne  nimibers  of  Game, 
Wild  Fowl,  and  Hares  and  Babbits  sold 
by  the  Licensed  Otame  Dealers  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland  during  the 
year  1872,  and  also  the  nimibers  of  the 
same  imported  and  exported  into  and 
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firom  the  United  Kingdom  during  that 
year.  

Earl  GEANVILLE  said,  he  highly 
appreciated  the  rabbit  for  culinary  pur- 
poses; but  he  could  not  agree  with 
those  who  said  that  thev  were  useful  in 
plantations.  He  was  mr  from  denying 
that  in  some  parts  hares  and  rabbits 
were  valuable  articles  of  food ;  but  he 
should  entirely  dissent  from  his  noble 
Friend  if  he  thought  that  the  general 
preservation  of  rabbits  throughout  the 
coimtry  would  tend  to  increase  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  food  available  for 
human  subsistence.  With  regard  to  the 
Motion,  he  had  made  inquiries  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  and  the  Custom  House, 
and  he  found  that  the  latter  would  not 
be  able  to  give  Eetums  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  rabbits,  because,  as  no 
duty  was  paid  upon  them,  they  were  not 
included  among  the  entries.  The  Inland 
Eevenue  did  not  think  there  would  be 
any  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  Ketums 
from  the  London  gamedealers,  whose 
books  were  kept  very  carefully ;  but  it 
was  very  doubnul  whether  the  coimtry 
dealers  would  be  able  to  supply  the 
same  accurate  information.  The  noble 
Earl,  however,  seemed  to  have  had  some 
success  in  procuring  this  information, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  get  Betums 
from  hawkers  and  general  [£opkeepers. 
The  Inland  Bevenue  were  willing  to 
attempt  to  get  approximate  Betums,  if 
those  would  satisfy  his  noble  Friend. 

The  Earl  of  COUBTOWN  suggested 
thot  the  word  "  Ireland  "  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  Motion. 

Earl  GBANVILLE  would  inquire  as 
to  whether  such  returns  could  be  ob- 
tained from  Ireland. 

The  Earl  op  MALMESBUBY  said, 
his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  misimderstood  him  in  supposing  he 
advocated  a  general  preservation  of 
rabbits  irrespective  of  tne  character  of 
the  country.  He  wished  rabbits  to  be 
preserved  where  they  were  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  place,  and  not  where 
they  interfered  witn  tillage. 

Then,  the  latter  portion  of  the  Betum 
being  struck  out.  Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered f  That  there  be  laid  before  the  House, 
Return  of  the  numbers  of  Game,  Wild  Fowl, 
and  Hares  and  Babbits  sold  by  the  licensed 
G^ame  Dealers  in  England,  Wales,  and  ScoUand 
during  the  year  1872. — {The  EarlofMalmethury,) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Six  o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Tuesday^  Uh  March,  1873. 


MINXJTES.l— Select  CoibnTTEB--Contagioii8 
[AnimalB),  M 
Mr.  Clay  added  ;  Coal,  nominated. 


Diseases  (Animalsi,  Mr.  Norwood  diteharged. 


Public  Bills — Ordered — Firtt  Beading — ^Looo- 
motiyes  on  Boads*  [88];  Children's  Protec- 
tion •  [89]. 

Committee  —  Married  Women's  Property  Act 
(1870)  Amendment  (No.  2)  [24],  debate  ad- 
journed. 

Committee — Seport---CuBbodY  of  Infants*  [67]; 
Cove  Chapdy  Tiverton,  Mairiages  Legaliza- 
tion* [86]. 

BETHNAL  GEEEN  MUSEUM— THE 
TUENER  DRAWINGS.— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  OHABLES  EEED  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Whether  the 
portion  of  the  Turner  Collection  of  Draw- 
ings, now  about  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Birmingham,  maybe  exhibited  in  the 
Bethnal  Gbreen  Museum,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  Wallace  Collection  ? 

Me.  BAXTEE  :  My  hon.  Friend  is 
not  perhaps  aware  that  the  collecti(m 
of  Turner  Drawings  now  at  Birming- 
ham, which  he  wishes  to  be  sent  to 
Bethnal  Qreen  Museum,  consists  of  only 
58  small  sketches,  and  would  not  cover 
the  side  of  an  ordinary  sitting-room. 
There  would,  however,  be  no  objection 
to  the  exhibition  at  Bethnal  Qreen  of 
these  sketches,  provided  that  the  same 
precautions  are  taken  there  for  their 
safe  custody  as  have  been  required  at 
other  places. 

Mb.  CHABLES  BEED  asked  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of  Coim- 
cil,  Whether  the  arrangements  directed 
to  be  made  in  December,  1870,  for  the 
establishment  "  of  a  School  of  Science 
and  Art  and  a  libraiy,  in  connection 
with  the  East  London  Museum  on 
Bethnal  (3reen,"  are  completed;  and,  if 
not,  what  steps  have  been  taken  in  this 
direction  ?  

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  in  reply, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  used 
rather  too  strong  a  term  when  he  said 
that  arrangements  had  been  directed  to 
be  made  in  1870  for  the  establishment 
of  a  School  of  Science  and  Art  and  a 
Library  in  connection  with  the  East  Lon- 
don Museum  on  Bethnal  Green.  Chiefly 
on  account  of  the  large  collection  of  pic- 
tures which,  through  the  liberality  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  Biohard 


Wallace),  had  been  placed  in  the  Bethnal 
Gbreen  Museum,  it  was  impossible  at  pre- 
sent to  find  room  for  a  School  of  Science 
and  Art  in  the  institution.  As  regarded 
the  Library,  however,  if  the  Government 
saw  reason  to  believe  that  one  would  be 
of  use  in  that  locality,  they  would  be 
happy  to  form  one  there  fix>m  the  col- 
ledion  of  books  at  South  Kensington. 

POLICE  SUPERANNUATION. 

QUESTION. 

Sib  JOHN  OGILVT  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  he  proposes  to  introduce 
a  measure  this  Session  for  providing 
superannuation  allowances  for  the  police 
forces  throughout  the  kingdom  ? 

Mr.  BBUCE,  in  reply,  said,  he  was 
bound  to  admit  that  the  state  of  the 
superannuation  allowance  to  the  police 
force  in  England,  and  still  more  in  Scot- 
land, was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and 
he  much  wished  that  he  could  have  dealt 
with  the  subject  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion. The  hon.  Baronet  would,  however, 
see  that,  considering  the  position  of  the 
question  of  local  taxation  of  which  a 
large  part  went  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
police  force,  there  was  but  little  chance 
of  carrying  a  measure  dealing  with  this 
matter  on  its  own  merits.  Under  those 
circumstances,  he  could  hold  out  no  hope 
at  present  of  the  introduction  of  a  mea- 
sure such  as  that  indicated  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  for  England  and  Scotland.  With 
regard  to  the  metropolis,  however,  the 
question  was  different,  and  he  had  now 
a  plan  under  consideration  which  he 
hoped  he  should  be  able  to  bring  into 
use  before  long. 


POST  OFFICE-THE  ANGLO-ITALIAN 
MAILS.— QUESTION. 

Sib  DAVID  WEDDERBUBN  asked 
the  Postmaster  Oeneral,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  delay 
attending  the  transmission  of  the  Anglo- 
Italian  Mails  by  the  present  route  vi& 
Belgium  and  Germany,  and  to  complaints 
that  the  minimum  charge  for  a  letter  is 
sixpence,  while  the  transit  occupies  a 
period  var3ring  from  four  to  ten  days ; 
and,  whether  he  can  state  what  would 
be  the  cost  and  the  time  necessary  for 
the  transmission  of  letters  from  England 
to  Italy  if  the  direct  route  through  franco 
were  to  be  resumed  f 
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Mr.  MONSETiTi,  in  reply,  said,  he 
was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  postal  oommunication  between  this 
country  and  Italy  was  in  a  most  unsatis- 
factory state.  The  present  through  rates 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  Italian  mails 
through  France  under  the  Oonvention 
were  very  high,  and  there  was  but  one 
train  daily  m)m  Paris  to  Italy.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  however,  were 
negotiating  with  the  French  Oovemment 
wiui  the  view  of  altering  the  transit 
rates,  and  securing  an  additional  mail, 
and  he  hoped  that  before  long  some  more 
satisfactory  arrangement  would  be  come 
to.  At  the  present  moment  he  was  un- 
able to  say  when  such  new  arrangement 
would  be  made;  but  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  before  very  long  the 
charge  for  the  conveyance  of  a  letter 
from  England  to  Italy  would  be  reduced 
to  about  8i. 

METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS- 
THANKSGIVING  IN  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN CATHEDRAL.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  BOWEING  asked  the  Chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
Whether  it  is  true  that,  on  the  renre- 
sentation  of  the  Eatepayers  of  the  Me- 
tropolis or  for  other  reasons,  the  OfiGlcial 
Auditor  has  just  disallowed  a  sum  of 
between  £8,000  and  £4,000  expended 
by  the  Board  in  erecting  sheds  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Metropolitan  Ves- 
tries and  their  friends  on  me  occasion 
of  the  National  Thanksgiving  last  year 
for  the  recovery  of  His  Jbtoyal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and,  whether  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  that  sum  has 
already  been  actually  paid  by  the  Board ; 
and,  if  so,  what  course  they  intend  to 
adopt  in  consequence  of  such  disallow- 
ance? 

CoLOKBL  HOGG :  In  answer,  Sir,  to 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  Member,  I  beg 
to  reply  that  on  the  occasion  of  Her 
Majesty  proceeding  in  State  to  St.  Paul's 
to  return  thanks  for  the  recovery  of  His 
Boyed  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  mimicipal  authorities  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  show  their  respect  and  loyalty, 
in  accordance  with  usage  in  London 
and  all  other  large  towns.  The  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Metropolitan  JBoard 
for  the  ereiction  of  seats  amounted  to 
£3,579  17#.  6i.,  and  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  local  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  of  the  mettt)poli8  to 


testify  their  loyali^  by  participating  in 
the  general  rejoicmg.  The  auditor  has 
thought  fit  to  disallow  the  sum  in  ques- 
tion, not,  however,  as  far  as  I  know,  on 
the  representation  of  the  ratepayers  of 
the  metropolis,  but  of  a  small  number 
of  objectors,  who  were  represented  at 
the  audit  by  about  eight  ratepayers.  I 
may  add  that  the  money  has  been  paid, 
and  that  I  am  not  aware  what  course 
may  be  adopted  by  the  Board. 

RAILWAY  COMPANIES  AND  THE  COAL 
TRADE.— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  J.  B.  SMITH  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether 
the  London  and  North  Western  or  any 
other  Bailway  Company  can  legally  re- 
fuse to  carry  coals  for  any  other  persons 
than  coaldealers,  designated  by  the  Bail- 
way  Company  as  '*  registered  traders?" 

Mb.  CklCHESTEE  FOETESCTJE 
replied  that  he  could  hardly  give  an  au- 
thoritative answer  to  the  Question  of  the 
hon.  Member.  As  far  as  his  own  belief, 
however,  went,  he  thought  that  if  the 
railway  company  carried  coals  for  one 
class  of  people  they  must  also  convey 
them  for  other  classes.  They  could  not 
refuse  to  convey  for  those  who  were  not 
coal  dealers.  It  did  not,  however,  follow 
that  all  coals  must  be  carried  iinder  all 
circumstances  at  the  same  rate,  seeing 
that  much  depended  upon  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  case,  such  as  the 
largeness  of  the  quantity  sent,  and  the 
regularity  of  the  delivery  on  the  part  of 
the  customer.  He  had  no  official  means 
of  knowing  more  on  the  subject. 

Mb.  EYKYN  asked,  Whether  any 
restriction  has  been  laid  on  the  con- 
veyance of  coals  between  Eugby  and 
London  ?  

Mb.  CHICHESTEE  FOETESCTJE : 
I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it.  I 
have  no  official  means  of  knowing  any- 
thing about  that  matter. 

ARMY—THE  EASTER  VOLUNTEER 
REVIEW.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  HENEY  SAMUELSON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
the  hitherto  annual  Easter  Eeview  of 
Yolunteers  has  not  proved  to  be  of  great 
use  to  the  Force,  as  a  stimulus  to  recruit- 
ing ;  and,  whether,  it  is  to  take  place  this 
year  as  usual ;  and,  if  not,  if  he  would 
state  to  the  House  why  the  Eeview  is  to 
be  given  up  this  spring  7 
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Mb.  OAEDWELL  :  I  share,  Sir,  in 
the  belief  which,  has  been  expressed  by 
the  Committee  of  Commanding  OfiGlcers 
that  the  Easter  Monday  Eeview  has  had 
the  effect  in  former  years  of  giving  a 
stimulus  to  recruiting.  This  year,  in 
answer  to  a  letter  received  from  the 
Committee,  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Auxiliary  Forces  stated  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  Beview  being  held,  and 
that  if  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Commanding  Officers  would  submit 
the  name  of  the  place  at  which  it  was 
proposed  to  hold  it,  His  Boyal  Highness 
the  Commander-in-Chief  would  eive 
directions  for  conducting  it  in  sum  a 
manner  as  would  be  likely  to  conduce  to 
the  same  results  as  those  which  elicited 
Oeneral  Ellice's  Beport  on  the  last  oc- 
casion. To  that  letter  no  answer  was 
returned,  and  I  only  know  the  decision 
of  the  Commanding  Officers  from  having 
seen  the  proceedings  reported  in  the 
public  papers. 

ELEMENTAEY  EDUCATION  ACT,  1870. 

QX7ESTI0KS. 

Mb.  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  re- 
ference to  the  announcement  in  Her 
Majesty's  gracious  Speech  of  a  measure 
''for  &e  amendment  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Education  Act  of  1870," 
Whether  the  House  can  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  proposals  of  the  Government 
before  it  is  mvited  to  discuss  the  Beso- 
lution  which  stands  in  the  name  of  the 
honourable  Member  for  Birmingham  for 
the  1 1th  of  March  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said,  he 
never  had  any  serious  expectation  that 
before  the  11th  of  March  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  make  such  progress 
with  the  Irish  University  Education  Bill 
as  to  put  the  Government  in  a  condition 
to  bring  before  the  House  its  proposals 
with  regard  to  the  Education  Ad;  of  1 870. 
The  progress  so  far  made  with  the  Irish 
University  Bill  had  confirmed  him  in 
that  belief.  *But  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon) 
was  well  aware  that  the  Government  not 
only  desired,  but  fully  intended  to  make 
proposals  to  the  House,  and  to  make 
them  in  such  time  as  should  ffive  a 
favourable  and  advantageous  ^ace  to 
the  subject  in  the  Business  of  the  Ses- 
sion ;  and  he  trusted  that  under  these 
circumstances  his  hon.  Friend  might  be 


disposed  to  postpone  his  Motion  from 
the  day  for  which  it  stood  until  a  future 
day,  relying  upon  the  assurance  which 
he  had  given  him  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

Mb.  DIXON  asked,  Whether,  in  the 
event  of  the  first  reading  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendment  Bill  taking  place 
and  he  should  wish  to  bring  forwara  his 
Motion,  the  Government  would  give 
facilities  for  so  doing  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  it  would  be 
competent  for  his  hon.  Friend,  if  he 
should  think  fit,'^^to  make  his  Motion  as 
an  Amendment  to  the  Government 
Motion;  and  the  very  fact  of  the  Go- 
vernment making  a  proposal  would  ^ve 
him  the  opportunity  wnich  he  desired 
to  have. 

Mb.  DIXON  said,  he  did  not  think 
that  that  was  quite  llie  same  thing.  If 
he  were  to  move  an  Amendment  on  the 
Bill  brought  forward,  that  would  be 
tfiking  aposition  of  antagonism  to  the  Bill. 
That  was  a  position  which  he  hoped  not 
to  have  to  occupy.  His  Besolution  was 
not  necessarily  antagonistic  to  the  Bill 
at  all,  and  was  not  intended  to  hamper 
any  measure  brought  forward  by  the 
Government ;  and  therefore  be  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  give  him 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  his 
Motion  at  some  other  time.  Under  such 
circumstances  he  would  accede  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

COUNTY  PALATINE  OF  DURHAM— THE 
QUEEN  V.  COTTON.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  Besolution  of 
the  Northern  Circuit  in  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  the  prosecution  of  "The 
Queen  v.  Cotton  "  at  tfie  present  Dur- 
ham Assizes ;  and  whether  steps  will  be 
at  once  taken  to  place  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General  of  Ihe  County  F^atine 
of  Durham  in  the  position  to  which  they 
were  rightfully  entitled,  as  officers  of 
and  appointea  by  the  Crown,  in  re- 
ference to  such  prosecution  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
he  received  a  note  about  two  o'clock  from 
the  hon.  Member,  givine  him  Notice  of 
his  intention  to  put  tnese  questions, 
and  he  (Mr.  Gladjstone)  had  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  since  that  hour  in 
endavouring  to  ascertain  what  he  could 
possibly  have  to  do  with  the  matter. 
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He  was  bound  to  say  that  lie  liad  been 
tinsuccessfal  in  that  investigation.  It 
was  a  Question,  so  far  as  he  understood 
it,  about  a  matter  which  belonged  to 
those  formidable  mysteries  of  the  legal 
profession  into  which  he  had  never  pre- 
sumed to  pry — ^the  question  of  the  right 
of  a  certain  person  to  hold  a  leading 
brief  in  a  certain  case  imder  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  right  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  override  that  supposed 
right  and  to  make  the  arrangement  at 
his  own  discretion.  His  share  of  worldly 
wisdom  might  be  very  small,  but  he 
was  not  at  all  disposed  to  interfere  be- 
tween the  Attorney  General  and  the 
other  legal  functionary,  imtil  it  appeared 
dear  to  him  that,  in  virtue  or  some 
official  title  or  obligation  at  present  quite 
unknown  to  him,  it  was  lus  duty  to  do 
so.  The  hon.  Member  in  putting  his 
Question  had  selected  the  wrong  man. 
It  should  have  been  addressed  to  his 
hon.  and  learned  Eriend  the  Attorney 
GeneraL 

Me.  WHEELHOUSE  said,  bethought 
that  surely  the  head  of  the  Government 
would  have  interfered  between  his  two 
Attorney  Generals. 


COUNTY  COURT  JUDGES— MINUTE  OF 
JUNE  1872.— RESOLUTION. 

Mb.  JAMES,  in  moving  a  Besolution, 
that  the  application  of  the  Treasury 
Minute,  dated  June  22,  1872,  to  County 
Court  Judges  appointed  prior  to  the 
17th  September,  1870,  would  be  unjust 
and  inequitable,  was  understood  to  say 
that  the  object  of  his  Motion  was  to 
obtain  a  determination  of  certain  ques- 
tions that  had  arisen  between  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  and  certain  of  the  Coimty 
Court  Judges,  and  his  contention  was, 
that  so  long  as  the  County  Court  Judges 
continued  to  perform  substantially  the 
same  duties  as  they  had  hitherto  per- 
formed, they  were  entitled  to  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  contract  into  which  the 
Treasury  had  entered  with  them  on 
their  appointment.  He  understood  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  accept  his  Motion  in 
its  terms,  and  therefore  under  ordinary 
circumstances  he  should  not  have  thou^t 
it  necessary  to  address  the  House.  Me 
hoped,  however,  he  miffht  be  excused 
from  addng  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  he  quite  dearly  understood  the 


spirit  in  which  this  Motion  had  been 
placed  upon  the  Paper  —  because  the 
mere  acceptance  of  it  in  its  literal  terms 
without  the  intention  of  carrying  out  its 
spirit  would  be  of  no  avail  ?  The  object 
of  the  Besolution  was  to  secure  to  the 
County  Court  Judges  who  were  appointed 
prior  to  September,  1870,  the  same  posi- 
tion in  re&rence  to  travelling  expenses 
as  they  held  now,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  same  duties  which 
they  now  performed.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  fiiUy  accepted  the  Besolution, 
then  he  (Mr.  James)  would  move  it 
without  further  comment. 

The  CHANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTJEB  said,  that  he  was  ready  to  accept 
the  Besolution,  but  he  could  not  imder- 
take  to  say  what  meaning  might  be  put 
upon  it. 

Mb.  JAMES  said,  that  that  being  so, 
he  would  briefly  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  his  Motion  was  based.    Its  object 
was  not  to  increase  the  emoluments  of 
the  County  Court  Judges  in  any  way, 
but  to  secure  those  of  them  who  had  been 
appointed  prior  to  the  17th  September, 
1870,  against  being  affected  by  the  re- 
trospective action  of  the  Treasury  Minute 
issued   in   June,   1872.      When    these 
Courts  were  first  instituted,  the  County 
Court  Judges  senfc  in  every  year  detailed 
statements  of  the  expenses  they  had  had 
to  incur  in  travelling  over  their  circuit. 
But  in  1862  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
proposed  that  those  expenses  should  be 
commuted,  and  that  the  Judges  should 
receive  a  sum  certain,  and  an  arrange- 
ment to  that  effect  was  entered  into  with 
the  Judges.      He  had  to  put  a  very  ^ 
simple  proposition  to  the  House — that 
the  arrangement  entered  into  between 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and   the  County 
Court  Judges  who  then  held  the  appoint- 
ments amoimted  to  a  contract — he  did 
not  mean  such  a  contract  as  could  be 
enforced  by  law,  but  such  an  one  as 
would  be  held  binding  by  all  honour- 
able men — at  all  events,  it  amoimted  to 
an    obligation    which    Parliament,    he 
thought,  would  respect.    The  nature  of 
the  arrangement  was  this — The  County 
Court  Judge,  on  receiving  his  appoint- 
ment, was  told  that  he  must  give  up  his 
private  practice  at  the  Bar,  and  that  he 
would  receive  a  salaiy  of  £1,500  a-year, 
and  allowances  for  travelling  expenses 
amounting  to  between  £200  and  £300 
a-year.    If  a  commercial  traveller  or  a 
domestic  servant  were  engaged  on  tha 
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same  terms,  with  a  fixed  allowance  to 
the  traveller  for  expenses,  or  to  the  ser- 
vant for  board  wi^es,  and  if  afterwards 
the  employer  sought  to  reduce  the  fixed 
aUowanoe  on  the  pfeathat  the  one  might 
travel  more  cheaply,  or  that  in  the  oi£er 
case  provisions  were  cheaper,  the  travel- 
ler and  the  servant  woidd  have  a  right 
to  say — *' We  know  we  save  money  out 
of  what  you  allow  us ;  but  the  arrange- 
ment was  one  which  you  yourself  made ; 
we  are  willing  to  perform  our  part  of 
the  contract,  and  we  call  upon  you  to 
perform  yours."  But  the  case  was  even 
stronger  in  the  case  of  the  County  Court 
Judges,  for  they  had  probably  given  up 
a  lucrative  practice,  and  could  not,  like 
commercial  travellers  or  servants,  return 
to  their  profession  willi  any  hop^  of  suc- 
cess. They  had  relinquished  profes- 
sional incomes  and  hopes  of  professional 
advancement,  and  they  now  asked,  with 
reason,  that  the  State  should  continue 
to  pay  them  what  the  State  had  con- 
tracted to  pay  them.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  said  that  a  public  appointment  was 
subject  to  conditions  of  public  policv. 
If  so,  the  Coiinty  Court  Judges  should 
have  been  told  at  the  time  that  these 
allowances  would  be  subject  to  further 
revision ;  and  if  the  allowances  were  to 
be  diminished,  let  them  be  diminished 
by  a  Parliamentary  vote.  The  right  of 
the  Judges,  however,  was  taken  away 
not  by  a  vote  of  this  House  upon  the 
Estimates,  but  by  a  simple  Minute  of 
the  Treasury.  This  contract  continued 
to  be  made  with  the  Judges  appointed 
between  1862  and  1870;  but  in  1870 
the  Treasury  concluded  that  economy 
might  be  effected  by  arranging  with 
future  County  Court  Judges  that  they 
should  not  receive  the  same  amount  as 
their  predecessors.  No  complaint  could 
be  made  of  such  an  arrangement.  If 
Judges  took  their  appointments  subject 
to  it,  they  could  have  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint, and  his  Motion  did  not  apply  to 
them.  But  in  September,  1870,  the 
Treasury,  having  this  subject  under  con- 
sideration, came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  imjust  to  give  retrospective 
effect  to  their  new  Minute,  and  he  only 
wished  the  House  to  say  tiiat  what  the 
Treasury  thought  right  then  was  right 
now.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  HouBe  that  in  that  particular  month 
which  the  right  hon.  dentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  described 
as  one  in  which  hon.  Members  were  apt 

Mr,  JamcB 


to  be  inactive  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  beg  pardon. 
What  I  said  was  that  hon.  Members 
suffered  more  from  the  Parliamentaiy 
work  during  the  hot  months  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  Session. 

Me.  JAMES:  WeU,  it  was,  at  all 
events,  at  that  period  of  the  year  when 
the  House  was  in  possession  of  the  Esti- 
mates, that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Ipswich  (Mr.  West), 
whose  mind  was  something  like  an  ele- 
phant's trunk,  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  greatest  and  the  minutest  subjects, 
condescended  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Ohan- 
ceUor  of  the  Exchequer)  to  mese  allow- 
ances. His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
seemed  to  be  in  a  great  minority  in  this 
House,  and  withdrew  his  Amendment; 
but  somehow  or  other  he  prevailed  upon 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
carry  his  views  into  effect.  In  what 
zephyr-like  whispers,  wafted  by  what 
Favonian  *  gales,  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  suggestions  reached  the  Trea- 
sury he  did  not  know;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  yielded 
to  private  representations  what  he  had 
refiised  to  tiie  argument  of  debate. 
Now,  advice  to  a  Minister  from  the 
bench  immediately  behind  the  Ministry 
was  advice  whicn  should  always  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  He  was  not 
referring  to  Members  of  long  experience 
in  Parliament  who  sat  behind  the  front 
bench,  but  rather  to  those  more  active 
and  assiduous  Members  of  the  House, 
who  always  felt  or  seemed  to  feel  un- 
easy unless  they  were  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  some  favourite  Minister.  Ad- 
vice from  such  Members  should  be  re- 
garded  with  suCT)icion,  because  it  was 
kely  to  be  moulded  not  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances and  exigencies  of  the  case, 
but  in  order  that  it  mij^ht  suit  the  ear  or 
the  disposition  of  the  ravourite  Minister. 
The  discussion  occurred  in  the  House  on 
the  17th  of  June;  and  on  the  22nd  of 
June  the  Treasury  issued  a  Minute ' 
which  was  sent  to  every  County  Court 
Judge,  and  contained  the  following 
paragraph: — 

''  My  Lords  being  of  opinion  that  no  ezpenfios 
should  be  allowed  beyond  what  may  be  neces- 
Bary  to  indemnify  a  Judge  for  his  outlay,  on 
the  supposition  that  he  resides  at  the  most  con- 
venient place  within  his  circuit,  direct  that  the 
allowances  made  to  all  the  Judges  appointed 
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prior  to  September,  1870,  should  be  revised 
upon  the  prmciple.  upon  which  allowances  have 
been  fixed  since  that  date/' 

The  rule,  therefore,  was  retrospectiye  in 
its  efiPect.  This  IMlnate  appeared  to  be 
based  on  the  principle  that  a  Judge 
should  reside  in  the  district  where  his 
Court  was  situated.  But  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  Lord  Chancellors 
haa  acted  on  an  opposite  principle— as 
would  almost  every  practical  man.  Al- 
most every  common  law  Lord  Chancellor 
who  had  sat  on  the  Bench  since  the 
County  Court  Judges  were  first  appointed 
had  acted  on  the  presumption  that  it 
was  better  that  the  Coimty  Court  Judges 
should  not  reside  in  the  district  of  their 
Courts.  Lords  Cranworth,  Campbell,  and 
Chelmsford,  and  an  able  equity  Lord 
Chancellor  (Lord  Cairns),  had  all  acted 
on  this  presumption.  The  reason  they 
had  come  to  this  conclusion  was  obvious 
— ^they  had  themselves  travelled  on  cir- 
cuit and  seen  the  inconvenience  of  either 
Judge  or  counsel  associating  with  the 
suitor.  If  that  were  the  conclusion  come 
to  in  the  case  of  Judges  in  Eyre,  how 
much  more  imperative  would  the  rule 
be  in  the  case  of  a  County  Court  Judge, 
holding  not  so  distinguished  a  position 
as  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Courts,  who 
would  accept  invitations  to  the  house  of 
the  attorney  and  loccJ  barrister,  who 
would  sit  by  the  side  of  the  suitor,  or,  what 
would  be  far  worse,  beside  the  suitor's 
wife— and  who,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  be  in  danger  of  drawing 
a  conclusion  upon  a  case  of  the  future 
from  chance  conversation  rather  than 
from  evidence,  and  might  even  be  in- 
fluenced by  prejudice  or  local  influence. 
Lord  Campbell  was  so  stronglv  impressed 
with  these  considerations  tnat  at  one 
time  he  was  moved  not  to  allow  a  Judge 
to  remain  more  than  five  vears  in  any 
particular  district,  so  that  ne  might  rid 
iiimself  of  influences  likely  to  result  in 
favouritism.  But  notwithstanding  that 
no  Lord  ChanceUors  but  Lord  Hatherley 
and  Lord  Westbury  had  expressed  a 
wish  that  County  Court  Judges  should 
live  in  their  districts,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  those  Judges  had  in  almost  all 
cases  been  told  upon  being  appointed 
that  it  would  be  preferable  if  they  lived 
at  a  distance,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
now  told  them  they  would  be  fined  if 
they  did  not  choose  to  live  in  the  dis- 
trict of  their  Courts.  To  illustrate  the 
inconvenience  of  the  enforced  residence 
of  a  County  Court  Judge,  he  would  give 


an  instance.  When  Mr.  Eupert  Kettle, 
whose  name  was,  probably,  familiar  to 
most  hon.  Members,'  determined  to  ac- 
cept the  ofier  of  the  County  Court  Judge- 
ship of  Staflbrdshire,  he  did  so  on  the 
imderstanding  that  he  should  occupy  his 
house  in  Wolverhampton,  where  he  had 
property,  and  be  allowed  his  travelling 
expenses.  Mr.  Kettle  had,  however,  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  the  Trea- 
sury, which  was,  probably,  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  letters  which  had  been  sent 
to  other  County  Court  Judges.  It  was 
aa  extraordinaiy  production ;  the  work 
of  some  most  industrious  and  able  Trea- 
sury official,  who  seemed  to  have  studied 
BradahaWf  and  probablv  a  map,  before 
ordaining  the  way  in  wnich  Mr.  Kettle 
was  to  *go  to  his  Court.  Now,  it  hap- 
pened that  Dudley,  and  not  Wolver- 
hampton, was  the  centre  of  the  district ; 
and  the  Treasury  derk  ordained,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Mr.  Kettle  should  live 
at  Dudley,  and  that  if  he  declined  he 
should  be  fined.  Dudley  was  in  the 
middle  of  **  the  black  country,"  and,  as 
far  as  he  recollected  it,  was  composed 
principally  of  moimds  of  cinders  or  slack, 
and  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  heavy- 
looking  men  lyin^  upon  these  mounds, 
with  ^ort  pipes  m  their  mouths  and  a 
bull-dog  between  their  legs.  Mr.  Kettle, 
not  being  particularly  pe^al  to  cinder 
heaps,  and  not  liking  bull-dogs,  pre- 
ferred to  reside  at  Wolverhampton. 
That,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  Trea- 
sury clerk,  who  required  lum,  imder 
certain  foifeitures,  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Dudley,  and  then  dealt  him  out 
right  and  left,  like  a  round  game  at 
ci^ds,  irrespective  whether  it  was  market 
or  fair  day  at  the  places  he  would  come 
to,  and  irrespective  also  of  whether  the 
sessions  were  being  held;  and  he  was 
to  do  this  because  it  would  result  in  a 
saving  of  £130.  The  Judge  was  not 
asked  whether  he  approved  the  course 
marked  out  for  him,  but  only  whether 
he  approved  the  calculation ;  and  it  did 
not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  Trea- 
sury that  the  course  marked  out  by  the 
clerk  mi^ht  not  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  pubhc.  On  the  29th  of  July  last, 
the  hon.  Member  for  South-east  Lan- 
cashire (Mr.  Assheton  Cross)  asked  a 
Question,  whether  it  was  still  intended 
that  the  Minute  of  June,  1872,  should 
apply  to  Judges  appointed  prior  to  1870. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  admitted  that 
circumstances  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge   since    deciding  on  this  schema 
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whicli  had  induced  him  to  modify  his 
opinion;  that  he  had  now  learnt  that 
in  the  opinion  of  seyeral  Lord  Chan- 
cellors, it  was  not  desirable  that  County 
Court  Judges  should  reside  within  their 
districts ;  and  he  added  that  if  any  Judge 
had  made  his  arrangements  for  life  in 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  appointing  him,  that  circum- 
stance constituted  a  claim  on  the  Trea- 
sury, and  that  expenses  ought  to  be  paid 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
allowed.  So  that  if  a  gentleman  had 
taken  a  lonff  lease  of  a  house  or  had 
bound  himsdf  by  contract,  he  would  get 
relief  &om  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ; 
but  if  he  had  taken  a  house  from  year 
to  year  or  by  a  short  lease  he  would  ob- 
tain no  relief,  but  must  be  fined  if  he 
declined  to  live  in  the  town  fixed  upon 
by  the  Treasury  derk,  notwiihstanding 
consideration  for  the  public  convenience 
would  not  allow  him  to  live  there.  Surely 
the  County  Court  Judges  were  entitled 
to  be  more  fairly  dealt  with?  Their 
labours  had  been  added  to  by  giving 
them  jurisdiction  in  Equity,  Bankruptcy, 
and  Admiralty  cases ;  and  although  they 
had  contracted  to  give  their  whde  time 
to  the  public  service  the  value  of  money 
had  decreased  since  their  appointments 
were  made,  and  with  more  work  they 
received  less  actual  pay  than  they  did 
10  years  ago.  These  Judges  had  not 
only  technical  duties  to  perform,  but 
others  of  a  higher  character.  It  was 
expected  of  them  that  they  would  check 
rapacity  and  control  dishonesty;  they 
had  to  carry  out  almost  a  patriarchal 
system ;  and  he  could  not  believe  it  was 
worth  while  to  pursue  with  regard  to 
such  men  a  policy  of  discouragement. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  concluded 
by  moving  the  Eesolution. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

That  the  application  of  the  Treasury  Minute 
dated  the  22nd  day  of  June  1872,  to  County 
Court  Judges  appointed  prior  to  the  17th  daj 
of  September  1870,  will  be  unjust  and  inequi- 
table ;  and  that  no  Judge  appointed  before  such 
date  should  be  subjected  to  uie  operation  of  anj 
Minute  which  will  prejudicially  affect  the  posi- 
tion upon  the  faith  of  which  he  accepted  his  ap- 
pointment.— {Mr.  James.) 

Me.  GLADSTONE :  I  wish  to  caU 
attention  to  the  eztraordinaiy  method  of 
proceeding  adopted  bv  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  wno  has  just  ad- 
dressed the  House ;  but  before  doing  so 
let  me  make  a  single  remark  on  the 
closing  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's speech.    He  has  entered  upon 

Mr.  Jwn$9 


a  general  eulogy  of  the  County  Court 
Judges,  and,  aescribing  the  imparal- 
leled  fimctions  they  have  to  discharge,  he 
has  appealed  in  the  most  impassioned 
manner  to  the  House  in  favour  of  deal- 
ing with  them  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 
That  would  be  very  fair  matter  to  intro- 
duce into  a  Motion  for  augmenting  the 
salaries  of  the  County  Court  Judges,  but 
it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  pertinent 
to  the  issue  raised  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  Motion,  which  in- 
volves simply  a  question  of  good  faith. 
It  is  to  this  question  of  good  faith — not- 
withstanding the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman has  favoured  us  with  as  bewilder- 
ing a  statement  as  ever  I  have  heard  in 
this  House  either  by  lawyer  or  layman 
— ["  No,  no !"] — as  bewildering  a  state- 
ment  ["  Oh,  oh ! "]    I  do  not  know 

what  calls  forth  the  indignation  of  some 
hon.  Members.  There  is  nothing  inde- 
corous in  the  expression  I  made  use  of. 
I  say  a  statement  which  places  out  of 
view  the  main  issue  and  leads  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  from  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  bewildering  statement.  A 
Motion  stood  upon  the  Notibe  Paper  of 
the  House  untQ  last  night  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Taunton  (Mr.  James.)  At  the  last  mo- 
ment the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
appears  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  language  of  his  Motion,  and— doing 
that  which  he  was  perfectly  entitled  to 
do — ^he  altered  its  terms,  and  it  appears 
in  that  altered  form  upon  the  Paper  this 
morning.  My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
ChanceUor  of  the  ]&chequer,  on  reading 
the  Notice  as  it  appeared  this  morning, 
considered  that  it  was  one  to  which  he 
could  accede,  and  I  believe  that  a  com- 
munication to  that  effect  has  been  made 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  On 
receiving  that  Notice  my hon.jand  learned 
Friend  rises  and  says^— **I  understand 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  accede  to  my  Motion 
in  its  terms.  I  hope,  however,  I  may  be 
excused  from  asong  him  whether  he 
clearly  tmderstands  the  spirit  in  which 
this  Motion  has  been  placed  upon  the 
Paper? — ^because  the  mere  acceptance  of 
its  literal  terms  without  the  intention  of 
carrying  out  its  spirit  will  be  of  no  avail, ' ' 
and  then  proceeds  in  his  speech  to  put 
an  interpretation  on  the  terms  of  the 
Motion  which  he  had  amended  this 
morning,  and  to  require  my  right  hon. 
Friend  oy  a  categorical  answer  to  bind 
himself  to  that  interpretation.    Now,  I 
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ask  whether,  in  the  memory  of  hon. 
Members  of  this  House,  they  ever  re- 
collect such  a  proceeding  to  a  Qovem- 
ment  or  the  Member  of  a  Government 
before  ?  Such  a  proceeding,  if  adopted 
and  acted  upon,  would  throw  into  con- 
fusion the  wnole  Business  of  the  House. 
If  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  is  to  be  supposed 
capable  of  accepting  the  Motion  in  letter 
and  not  in  spirit  he  deserves  not  only 
what  has  been  abready  said,  but  a 
straightforward  censure.  That  an  hon. 
Genueman  should  make  a  speech  and 
attach  to  the  terms  of  his  Motion  some 
construction  of  his  own,  and  upon  the 
instant  ask  a  Minister  if  he  adopts  the 
Motion  in  that  sense  is  an  entirely  un- 
fair and  an  unwarrantable  proceeding. 
But  what  is  the  question  —  because, 
though  I  complain  of  the  proceeding,  I 
want  to  know  what  the  contention  of  Ihe 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  really  is. 
I  suppose  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  understand  it,  who  were  displeased 
when  I  said  that  Ihe  statement  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  ''  a  be- 
wildering statement."  !•  suppose  they 
understand  it,  but  I  declare  I  do  not. 
I  will  now  endeavour,  if  I  can,  to  get  at 
the  nature  of  the  case.  We  thought  we 
had  done  all  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman required.  He  places  an  amended 
Motion  on  the  Paper ;  that  Motion  was 
to  be  understood  as  a  full  and  clear  ex- 
position of  his  views.  We  accept  it,  but 
he  is  not  satisfied ;  and  he  wants  to  know 
whether  we  accept  it  in  the  sense  of  his 
speech.  But  I  do  not  know  what  the 
meaning  of  that  speech  is  now,  or  what 
it  is  to  which  he  intends  to  bind  us.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  com- 
plained very  much  of  the  Minute  of  the 
Treasury,  of  June  1872.  There  is  no 
question  about  that  Minute.  My  rieht 
hon.  Friend  Ihe  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  stated  distinctly  that  he  does 
not  propose  to  apply  that  Minute;  he 
accepts  the  words  of  the  Motion  as  ap- 
plicable to  it.  What,  then,  is  the  con- 
test about  ?  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
amends  his  own  Motion ;  we  agree  to  it; 
and  as  to  the  meaning,  strange  as  is  the 
manner  in  which  that  meaning  is  put  to 
us,  I  am  sincerely  anxious  to  find  what 
it  is.  Anyone  who  has  listened  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man would  suppose  that  the  Treasury 
had  been  layine  down  some  rule  as  to 
the  residence  of  me  Cotmty  Court  Judges. 
I  ask,  was  not  that  the  impression  con- 


veyed to  the  House  ?  But  as  I  am  told 
the  Treasury  has  never  interfered  in  the 
matter  at  all. 

Mb.  JAMES :  I  admit  that  the  Trea- 
sury have  never  interfered;  but  they 
fine  them  if  they  do  not  do  it. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  says  they  fine  them 
if  they  do  not  do  it.  I  should  like  to 
know  the  meaning  of  that  expression. 
As  I  apprehend  it  is  not  comformable  to 
what  the  Government  conceive  to  be  the 
state  of  the  facts.  I  say  that  the  Treasury 
has  never  interfered.  I  am  not  con- 
versant with  the  details  of  this  proceed- 
ing, but  I  do  not  admit  that  the  Treasury 
"  fine  them  if  they  do  not  do  it."  We 
imdertake  to  say  ^at  no  just  ground  of 
complaint  shall  in  future  exist  on  that 
score;  and  why  is  not  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  satisfied  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  Motion  by  the  Govern- 
ment ?  What,  then,  is  it  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  asks  of  us? 
There  is  a  Committee  appointed  at  this 
moment,  and  that  Committee  is  to  con- 
sider the  practicability  of  reducing  the 
public  expenditure ;  this  is  a  question  of 
reducing  public  expenditure ;  will  he  be 
content  to  refer  the  matter  to  that  Com- 
mittee ?  [Mr.  James  :  No.]  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  says  he  will  not. 
That  Committee  is  not  under  the  control 
of  the  Government.  That  Committee  is 
composed,  the  Chairman  being  in  the 
chair,  of  an  equal  number  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers chosen  from  each  side  of  the  House. 
But  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is 
not  content  with  the  acceptance  of  his 
own  Motion ;  he  is  not  content  with  the 
proposal  that  it  shall  be  referred  to  an 
impartial  Committee.  Well,  then,  what 
is  it  that  he  wants  xis  to  do  ?  I  have 
told  him  that  the  Treasury  does  not 
stand  upon  the  Minute  of  1872 ;  that  it 
does  not  stand  upon  any  title  to  interfere 
with  the  residence  of  Judges — ^that  is  a 
matter  for  judicial  consideration  rather 
than  for  ours — and  if  there  has  been 
what  he  calls  "fining,"  the  Treasury 
adheres  to  no  such  intention.  What, 
then,  does  he  ask  ?  Does  he  ask  that 
those  County  Court  Judges  who  have 
received  a  certain  circular  dated  Sep- 
tember 24,  1852,  and  signed  ''G.  A. 
Hamilton,"  shall  have  a  me  interest  re- 
cognized in  the  scale  of  travelling  ex- 
penses as  then  determined?  Does  he 
ask  that  ? 

Mb.  JAMES :  If  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman appeals  to  me,  I  say  that  the 
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Circular  applies  only  to  Ooimiy  Oourt 
Judges  who  were  appointed  prior  to 
1852,  and  not  to  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed subsequently. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  want  to  know 
whether  upon  the  terms  of  this  Oircular 
the  hon.  and  learned  Oentleman  claims 
a  life  interest  for  tliose  Ooimty  Court 
Judges  who  had  travelling  expenses 
settled  upon  the  basis  of  it  ?  That  is 
the  question,  and  that  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  question  upon  which  we 
can  be  at  issue  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  He  seems  desirous  to  raise 
questions — I  wiU  not  say  "desirous," 
but  he  has  needlessly  raised  this  ques- 
tion. I  tell  him  we  do  not  differ  about 
the  Treasury  Minute  about  the  residence 
of  the  Judges ;  but  I  want  to  know 
whether  he  really  requires  us  to  recog- 
nize a  title  for  life  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
penses then  allowed  to  County  Court 
Judges  who  were  appointed  before  1852  ? 

Aiut.  JAMES  said  there  were  only 
seven  of  them. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Never  mind  that. 

Mb.  STANSFELD  said  there  were  12. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  did  not  appear  to  be 
so  correct  as  he  should  have  been  upon 
the  point.  If  we  are  agreed  upon  the 
construction  of  the  passage  in  question, 
I  do  not  believe  any  ingenuity  can  get 
up  aHy  other  point  of  d&erence.  [The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  then  read  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Circular  to  which  he  referred, 
w£ach  was  to  the  effect  that  in  order  to 
relieve  the  Judges  from  the  necessity  of 
rendering  periodical  accounts  of  travel- 
ling expenses  a  fixed  sum  would  be 
allowed,  and  accordingly  the  Treasury 
had  been  directed  to  pay  to  them  by 
equal  quarterly  payments  ' '  until  further 
directions  "  the  sum  of —  pounds.]  Does 
my  hon.  Friend  claim  that  as  a  title  for 
life  ?  WiU  he  not  allow  that  a  County 
Court  Judge  has  not  acquired  under  that 
Circular  a  title  for  life  to  a  scale  of  ex- 
penses which  was  to  continue  "imtil 
farther  directions  ?  "  Does  he  or  does 
he  not  claim  a  title  for  life  imder  that 
Circular?  I  have  a  right  to  ask  that 
question;  and  as  he  waited  for  an 
answer,  I  also  wait 

Mb.  JAMES :  I  am  anxious  not  to  be 
wanting  in  respect  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  if  he  wishes  for  my 
answer  I  will  give  it.  Li  the  first  place, 
it  was  never  communicated  to  any  Judges 
appointed  after  1852  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  only  to  be  ''  until  further 


directions ;  "  and  the  only  discussion  is 
as  to  the  Judges  appointed  since  then  to 
whom  the  circular  was  never  communi- 
cated up  to  the  plresent  time. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Then  I  am  aware 
of  no  difference  of  opinion  between  us 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
If  he  says  it  is  for  life,  I  will  not  be 
bound  to  support  either  his  speech  or  his 
Motion.  If  he  says  it  is  not  for  life,  I 
can  only  say  that  we  have  every  disposi- 
tion to  work  with  him  in  considering  this 
matter  in  an  equitable  spirit,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  other  point 
of  difference  between  us.  But  where 
payment  is  ordered  and  notice  ^ven  that 
the  payment  wiU  be  "untu  further 
directions,"  I  cannot  really  see  that  any 
life  interest  can  arise. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  the 
House  had  been  made  aware  about  12 
months  ago  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  all  their  abilities,  had 
difficulty  in  imderstanding  the  meaning 
of  Acts  of  Parliament.  Smce  then  they 
had  painful  experience  that  they  did  not 
well  understand  the  meaning  of  Treaties, 
and  now  it  appeared  they  had  difficulty 
in  comprehending  the  meaning  of  a 
Notice  of  Motion.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  alluded  to  the  fact  that  two  Notices 
had  been  placed  upon  the  Paper;  it 
would  be  as  well  that  the  House  should 
see  in  what  respect  those  Notices  dif- 
fered, and  then  they  would  be  able  to 
form  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the 
difficulty  in  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  James)  had  been  placed  by 
the  answer  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  what  he  certcdnly  thought 
a  very  plain  and  simple  question — an 
answer  which  he  ventured  to  say  no 
man  in  the  House  really  imderstood  the 
meaning  of.  The  first  Notice  as  it  ori- 
ginally stood  on  the  Paper  was  thic 


'*  Ck>imty  Court  Judges, — ^That  the  application 
of  the  Tr^ury  Minute  dated  t^e  22nd  day  of 
June  1872,  to  County  Court  Judges  appointed 
prior  to  the  17th  day  of  September  1870,  will  be 
unjust  and  inequitable'* — 

Now  came  the  important  dause  in  the 
Notice— 

''and  that  the  operation  of  such  Minute 
should  be  limited  to  the  Judges  appointed. sub- 
sequent to  that  date." 

As  the  objectionable  Minute  had  been 
withdrawn,  the  Notice  of  Motion,  as 
originally  drawn,  had  become  useless, 
for  the  Minute  being  withdrawn  could 
have  no  further  operation;  but  it  waa 
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quite  dear  that  those  County  Oourt 
Judges  might  still  fall  under  the  oper- 
ation of  some  other  Minute  different  in 
terms,  but  similar,  at  all  events,  in  spirit 
to  the  original  Minute.  The  last  words 
of  the  amended  Notice,  therefore,  were 
most  important — 

"And  that  no  Judge  appointed  before  such 
date  BhotQd  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  any 
Minute  which  will  prejudicially  affect  the  posi- 
tion upon  the  faith  of  which  he  accepted  his 
appointment." 

He  asked  the  House  whether  it  was  not 
perfectly  clear  that  when  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  asked  the  question  whe- 
ther the  amended  Notice  was  accepted  in 
good  faith  by  the  Government,  it  was  no 
answer  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  say  that  he  accepted  it  fully  and 
fairly,  but  could  say  nothing  of  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  taken — the  spirit 
bein^  that  no  future  Minute  whatever 
should  be  made  which  should  in  any 
like  manner  prejudicially  affect  the 
County  Court  Judges.  The  question 
was  simply  this — would  they  or  would 
they  not  ful£l  the  contract  they  had 
entered  into  with  the  Coimty  Court 
Judges  appointed  before  1870,  and  on 
the  faith  of  which  they  had  accepted  the 
appointment?  The  contract  was  not 
such  that  the  County  Court  Judges  could 
in  a  Court  of  Law  compel  the  Treasury  to 
pay  the  money;  if  that  was  the  case 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  come  to 
that  House.  The  question  was  one  as 
between  honourable  men — a  contract 
between  the  County  Court  Judges  and 
the  Government;  and  if  the,Govemment 
would  say  they  would  not  disturb  that 
,  contract  in  any  way,  but  accept  it  fairly 
and  fully  in  its  spirit,  and  that  the  rights 
of  the  Coimty  Court  Judges  would  be 
preserved  untouched,  they  would  be  satis- 
fied. It  was  said  by  the  First  Minister 
that  the  Treasury  never  interfered  with 
the  residence  of  the  County  Court  Judges, 
and  never  fined  them  for  non-residence 
in  a  particular  locality.  He  would  read 
to  the  House  the  terms  of  the  Minute, 
and  they  would  see  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  really  understood  the 
position  which  the  Treasury  had  taken 
up.    The  Minute  stated — 

"  In  1870,  upon  the  appointment  of  the  pre- 
sent Judge  of  Circuit  35,  My  Lords  took  into 
consideration  the  size  and  drcumstances  of  that 
circuit,  and  caused  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Judge 
a  calculation  showing  the  sum  to  be  allow^ 
baaed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Judge  should 
live  at,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of, 


the  town  in  which  that  Ck)urt  was  held  at  which 
he  would  have  to  sit  most  frequently,  and  that 
he  should  go  to  and  return  home  nrom  those 
Courts  whic&  were  within  easy  distance  either  by 
rail  or  road  of  such  town.  Upon  this  principle 
the  allowances  to  all  subsequently  appointed 
Judges  have  been  made." 

So  far  all  was  right,  for  the  Minute  only 
related  to  the  Judge  appointed  in  1870, 
and  all  Judges  to  be  afterwards  ap- 
pointed, who  were  all  appointed  subject 
to  the  alterations  made  in  1870.  iBut 
now  came  the  important  words  of  the 
Minute — 

'*  My  Lords,  being  of  opinion  that  no  expenses 
should  be  allowed  beyond  what  may  be  neces- 
sary to  indemnify  a  Judge  for  his  outlay,  on  the 
supposition  that  he  resides  at  the  moat  convenient 
place  within  his  circuit,  direct  that  the  allow- 
ance^ made  to  all  the  Judges  appointed  prior  to 
September,  1870,  should  be  revised  upon  the 
principle  upon  which  allowances  have  been  fixed 
since  that  date." 

He  asked  if  that  was  not  a  breach  of  the 
faith  on  which  the  contract  made  with 
those  Judges  who  had  been  appointed 
before  1870,  had  been  accepted?  That 
was  the  Minute  of  1872.  [The  Chak- 
OELLOB  of  the  ExoHEQXTEB :  The  Minute 
is  withdrawn.]  He  knew  it  it  had  been 
withdrawn.  He  was  coming  to  that 
point.  That  was  the  strongest  argument 
possible  against  the  action  of  me  Oo- 
vemment.  Why  had  it  been  withdrawn  ? 
How  had  it  been  withdrawn  ?  Why  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  forced  to 
withdraw  it  because  it  was  in  bad  faith. 
By  its  withdrawal  the  Treasury  had  con- 
demned itself.  What  was  now  wanted 
was  an  assurance  that  no  other  Minute 
would  be  placed  on  the  Treasury  books 
which  would  have  a  similarly  preju- 
dicial efiPect  on  the  position  of  the  County 
Court  Judges.  Unless  that  -  assurance 
was  given,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  affirm  the 
Eesolution    of    his    hon.    and   learned 

Friend.  

Me.  STANSFELD  said,  he  thought 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  but  scant  courtesy 
extended  to  him  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House  (Mr.  Cross).  He  had  stated  in 
the  plainest  words  that  the  action  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  at  the  end  of  last 
Session  in  expounding  a  Minute  which 
had  since  been  withdrawn  was  taken  in 
bad  faith  towards  the  County  Coiirt 
Judges ;  and  that  having  been  convicted 
of  bad  faith  his  word  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted when  he  assented  to  the  Mo- 
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tion  of  bis  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 
L"No,  no!"]  Then,  wliy  was  he  not 
content  with  the  answer  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend?  The  hon.  and  leamied 
Gentleman  took  care  not  to  quote  the 
answer  he  received  last  Session,  but  said 
it  was  uncertain  and  unsatisfEkctory. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  had  said 
the  answer  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  now  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory. 

Mb.  STANSFELD  said,  he  had  mis- 
understood the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. He  accepted  the  explanation;  but 
he  was  entitled  to  refer  to  the  answer  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  last  year  to  show  that 
a  more  explicit  answer  had  never  been 
given,  and,  if  believed,  there  was  no 
excuse  for  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and 
leamied  Friend.  What  was  the  answer 
of  his  right  hon. 'Friend  on  that  occa- 
sion ?    He  said — 

"  Since  the  issue  of  this  Minute  he  was  bound 
in  candour  to  sa^  that  fresh  facts  had  come  to 
his  knowledge  since  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  arrived  at.  It  appeared  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  several  Lora  Chancellors — 
though  not  of  the  present  one  nor  of  Lord 
Westbury — that  County  Court  Judges  should 
not  reside  in  their  districts ;  and  he  freely  ad- 
mitted that  if  any  gentleman  had  made  his 
arrangements  for  life  in  deference  to  that  opi- 
nion, the  drcimistance  constituted  a  claim  dn  the 
Treasury,  and  that  expenses  ought  to  be  paid 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  allowed. 
The  Treasury,  therefore,  were  not  willing  to 
take  the  matter  in  a  lump,  but  intended  to  con- 
sider each  case  separately,  with  a  view  of  ren- 
dering complete  justice  to  those  who  had  sub- 
mitted their  claims/' — [3  Hansard,  ccxiii.  48.] 

Here  was  as  dear  and  explicit  a  state- 
ment as  had  ever  been  made  by  a  Minister 
in  that  House.  Nevertheless,  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  James^  chose 
to  bring  forward  his  Motion,  which  was 
in  these  terms — 

"  That  the  application  of  the  Treasury  Minute 
dated  the  22nd  day  of  June  1872,  to  County 
Court  Judges  appointed  prior  to  the  17th  day  of 
September  1870,  will  be  unjust  and  inequitable ; 
and  that  no  Judge  appointed  before  such  date 
should  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  anj 
Minute  which  will  prejudicially  affect  the  posi- 
tion upon  the  faith  ol  which  he  accepted  his 
appointment" 

But  even  then  he  was  not  content,  for 
when  told  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  he  accepted  his  Motion  in 
its  own  terms,  he  replied  that  he  must 
bind  himself  to  it  in  spirit — ^that  was  in 
the  spirit  of  the  gloss  which  he  (Mr. 
James)  put  upon  it.  But  that  gloss 
could  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  accepted, 
because  it  was  not  consistent  with  the 

Mr.  Stamfild 


terms  of  the  Motion  itself.  If  there 
was  a  contract,  and  so  far  as  there  was 
a  contract  the  Treasury  was  bound  by 
it;  but  the  gloss  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  sought  to  put  upon 
it,  and  to  get  accepted  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  was  that  in  every  case  there 
was  a  contract,  that  it  remained  bind- 
ing under  any  circumstances,  and  that  the 
Treasury  henceforth  was  not  at  liberty 
to  revise  the  allowance  as  regarded 
those  to  whom  the  Circular  referred,  or 
who  held  office  before  September  1870. 
He  would  explain  the  arrangement  of 
1870,  which  was  proposed  by  himself; 
as  it  might  have  some  bearing  upon  the 
criticisms  of  the  hon.  a^d  learned  Mem- 
ber, who  had  spoken  severely  of  the 
necessity  it  Would  impose  upon  County 
Court  Judges  of  changing  their  resi- 
dences or  being  fined  in  default,  if  it 
were  made  to  apply  to  the  past.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  calcula- 
tion of  the  amount  which  should  be  al- 
lowed for  travelling  expenses,  he  as- 
sumed that  a  County  Court  Judge  re- 
sided in  the  centre  of  his  district,  in 
some  town  which  would  probably  furnish 
the  largest  amount  of  business.  [''  Oh, 
oh!"]  That  was  his  own  assumption, 
for  he  made  the  arrangements  in  ques- 
tion. He  then  had  a  careful  calculation 
made  of  the  number  of  Courts  the  Judge 
would  have  to  attend  and  of  the  way  in 
which,  according  to  experience,  he  would 
have  to  pass  from  Court  to  Court,  and 
made  an  addition  of  15  or  20  per  cent 
to  such  estimate ;  and  in  the  case  which 
had  been  referred  to,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Jud^e,  he  asked  the  Judge 
to  call  at  the  ^easury,  and  there  ex- 
plained to  him  the  basis  of  the  calcula- 
tion, inviting  his  criticisms  upon  it. 
The  leamied  Judge  took  it  away,  and 
after  he  had  taken  time  to  consiaer  the 
calculation,  when  he  returned  it,  certain 
additions,  based  on  his  criticisms,  were 
conceded,  15  per  cent  was  added,  and 
the  result  was  accepted  by  the  learned 
Judge  as  satisfactory.  When  it  was 
proposed  by  Minute  to  apply  the  same 
principle  to  Judges  already  appointed, 
all  that  occurred  was  that  the  method  of 
calculation  was  set  before  them,  and 
they  were  invited  to  dispute  its  correct- 
ness, if  they  thought  fit  to  do  so.  It 
was  putting  the  worst  construction, 
rather  than  the  best,  upon  the  Circular 
to  say  that  they  were  asked  merely  to 
check  the  arithmetio  of  the  calculation  i 
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and  as  that  was  not  the  process  applied 
to  the  Judges  of  the  Aiture,  it  could  not 
be  held  that  it  was  intended  to  be  applied 
to  the  Judges  of  the  past.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  contract,  he  could  not 
for  a  moment  admit  that  in  each  and 
every  case  of  the  appointment  of  a  Judge 
before  1870  there  was  a  contract  abso- 
lutely binding  upon  the  Treasury  during 
the  rest  of  the  tfudge's  life  and  service. 
In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the 
1 1  Judges  out  of  the  37  or  88  who  mi^ht 
be  affected  by  this  matter,  the  Oircmar 
of  1852,  read  by  his  right  hon.' Friend 
to  the  House,  flowed  that  no  contract 
was  entered  into  with  them,  and  that 
the  arrangement  which  the  Treasury 
had  made  for  the  payment  of  personal 
expenses  was  subject  to  revision  and 
correction  in  the  future.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  James)  said 
that  every  one  of  the  County  Court 
Judges  appointed  between  1852  and  1870 
left  the  JBar  and  accepted  a  Judgeship 
upon  a  prior  understiGuiding  wiui  the 
Ih^asury  not  only  that  he  would  receive 
a  specific  salary  for  the  rest  of  his  term 
of  nolding  the  office,  but  that  he  would 
also  have  a  sum  that  would  never  be 
varied  for  the  payment  of  his  travelling 
expenses.  Yet  the  hon.  and  leamied 
Gentleman  had  produced  no  evidence  on 
which  to  foimd  that  allegation.  The 
closest  inquiries  had  been  made  by  the 
Treasury,  and  upon  the  strength  of 
those  inquiries  he  was  prepared,  on 
behsdf  of  the  Treasury,  emphatically  to 
deny  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  Although 
the  Treasury  could  not  admit  that  there 
were  binding  contracts  in  cases  in  which 
there  were  not,  and  although  the  Trea- 
sury could  not  tie  their  hands  from  in- 
inquiring  into  these  cases,  there  was  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  of  the  Treasury,  to  inquire  too 
closely  or  in  any  hostile  or  unfriendly 
spirit  into  the  receipts  in  respect  of  per- 
sonal expenses  of  men  who  had  held 
office  for  15,  20,  or  25  years.  If  hon. 
and  learned  Members  would  have  the 
goodness  to  dismiss  unwarrantable  sus- 
picions from  their  minds,  they  would 
be  quite  satisfied  with  the  assurance  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  and  with  his 
acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  amended 
Motion. 

Mb.  west  said,  he  wished  to  set  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  James) 
right  asto  whathadactually  occurred  with 


regard  to  this  question.  In  1869  he  first 
caQed  attention  to  the  absurd  extrava- 
gance of  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
County  Court  Judges.  In  1872  he  pro- 
posed a  reduction  of  the  Vote.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  that  oc- 
casion pressed  him  not  to  divide  the 
House,  promising  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  whole  question  of  the  travel- 
ling expenses  of  those  Judges.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  fallen  into 
a  series  of  mistakes  upon  matters  of 
fact.  Ample  Notice  was  given  of  the 
Motion  he  proposed  in  1872,  and  it  was 
idle  for  any  one  to  talk  of  being  sur- 
prised. It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
he  had  any  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer beyond  what  occurred  publicly  in 
tiie  House.  It  was  a  mistake  to  say  that 
since  1852  any  bargain  as  to  expenses 
had  been  made  before  the  ^appointment 
of  a  Judge,  for  he  received  his  appoint- 
ment first  and  struck  his  bargain  with 
the  Treasury  afterwards  as  to  travel- 
ling expenses;  and,  indeed,  any  fixed 
contract  might  have  involved  great 
injustice  in  such  a  case  as  had  oc- 
curred in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
where  a  vacancy  was  not  filled  up,  but 
two  districts  were  incorporated,  and  a 
Judge  was  required  to  hold  his  Court  at 
12  places,  instead  of  eight.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  James)  was 
mistaken  in  nearly  aU  his  assumed  facts. 
He  said  there  had  been  extension  of 
duties  without  increase  of  remuneration ; 
but  during  1857  the  salaries  of  County 
Court  Judges  had  been  increased  by 
£300— from  £1,200  to  £1,500  a-year— 
and  since  then  their  work  had  been  di- 
minished by  10  per  cent.  Since  1857 
the  total  number  of  sittings  in  the  year 
had  fallen  from  9,019  to  8,041.  From 
the  letters  he  had  received  since  he  took 
up  this  question  it  might  be  supposed 
that  his  life  was  in  danger.  He  could 
assure  the  House  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Treasury  Minute  of  1872, 
and  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  it  until 
he  heard  from  a  friend  of  its  having 
been  issued,  and  he  never  had  seen  it 
until  it  was  published  in  a  pamphlet 
written  by  Mr.  Daniel. 

Mb.  LOCKE  said,  he  was  somewhat 
astonished  at  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Ipswich  (Mr.  West) 
getting  up  and  stating  that  what  every- 
body else  had  said  was  entirely  wrong, 
and  he  was  not  less  astonished  that  hia 
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hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  not  made 
any  effort  —  except  one,  which  nobody 
could  regard  as  an  effort  at  all — ^to  show 
that  he  was  right.  What  had  been  the 
course  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  ? 
Certainly  he  had  not  shrunk  from  pocket- 
ing the  money  of  the  public,  nor  had  he 
been  ashamed  of  taking  anyplacethat  had 
been  given  to  him.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  obtained  one  place  after 
another;  he  had  fiUed  no  fewer  than 
eight  places  in  succession ;  and  he  now 
held  several,  which  made  the  sums  paid 
to  the  County  Court  Judges  appear  mere 
tnfles  in  compctrison  wim  what  he  him- 
self received.  What  would  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  have  thought  if  a 
hard-worked  County  Court  Judge  had 
come  forward  and  said  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  was  too  well  paid  ?  He 
would  have  been  most  indignant ;  and 
yet  he  was  'surprised  that  wen  he  at- 
tacked a  whole  body  of  men  by  his  Mo- 
tion to  reduce  their  salaries,  they  should 
write  letters  to  him.  It  was  a  wonder 
they  did  nothing  worse  to  him.  Probably 
some  of  them  might  have  been  tempted  to 
say  to  him — "  ftay,  why  don't  you  look 
at  home  ?  Why  do  you  come  forward 
and  attack  us,  when  the  duties  that  you 
perform  might,  in  our  opinion,  not  in 
your  own,  be  performed  at  a  very  much 
smaller  price  than  that  which  you  put 
upon  yotir  genius  ?"  EeaUy,  when  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  got  up  to  set 
right  all  the  hon.  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment sitting  in  front  of  him,  and 
came  forward  with  arguments  which  they 
could  not  have  found  out,  and  which 
they  had  not  been  able  to  adduce,  it  was 
very  extraordincuy  that  he  should  not 
have  known  more  about  the  subject  than 
he  had  shown  that  he  did.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  stated  that  no  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  any  County  Court  Judee 
with  regard  to  the  exact  sum  that  shomd 
be  paid  to  him  for  his  travelling  ex- 
penses between  1852  and  1870.  [Mr. 
W  EST  dissented.  ]  Those  were  the  words 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  used, 
that  no  such  arrangements  were  made, 
and  no  sums  agreed  upon  as  those  which 
a  County  Court  Judge  should  be  entitled 
to  receive. 

Mb.  west  said,  that  what  he  stated 
was,  that  the  contract  with  regard  to 
the  payment  of  travelling  expenses  was 
always  made  after  the  acceptance  of  the 
office. 

Mr.  Locke 


Mb.  LOCKE :  That  was  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  A  gentleman  hav- 
ing been  appointed  a  County  Court 
Judge,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  said 
that  simply  because  the  Gbvemment 
entered  into  their  compact  with  him  after 
he  had  accepted  the  appointment,  that 
was  a  reason  why  they  should  not  pay 
him.  Surely,  whether  the  Qovemment 
pledged  their  word  before  or  after  he 
accepted  the  office,  they  were  bound  as 
men  of  honour  to  pay  the  money.  There- 
fore it  was  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  who  had 
given  such  attention  year  after  year  to 
the  emoluments  of  County  Court  Judges, 
should  have  made  such  an  assertion  as 
that  there  was  no  contract  between  the 
County  Court  Judges  and  the  Govern- 
ment between  1852  and  1870,  and  that 
he  should  now  explain  that  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  contract,  but  that  they  did 
not  agree  upon  the  payment  till  after  the 
appointment  had  been  accepted.  Sup- 
pose they  took  a  servant  into  their  em- 
ployment at  £25  a-year,  and,  because  he 
had  accepted  the  appointment  before 
they  had  come  to  a  more  definite  arrange- 
ment as  to  money,  they  were  to  drop  him 
down  to  £20.  That  would  be  a  parallel 
to  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend^s  argu- 
ment.   

Mb.  west  again  explained  that  what 
he  had  stated  was  that  the  settlement 
of  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  travelling 
expenses  was  not  made  until  after  the 
County  Court  Judge  had  accepted  the 
office,  the  contract  being  that  he  was  to 
receive  £1,500  a-year  for  the  office  he 
accepted,  but  a  payment  was  afterwards 
to  be  arranged  upon  the  scale  of  the  ex- 
penses he  had  to  incur  with  regard  to 
the  circuit  in  which  he  was  employed. 

Mb.  LOCKE  said,  he  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  hav- 
ing said  anything  at  all  of  that  sort,  but 
he  left  that  matter  to  the  House.  He 
would  content  himself  with  giving  a  par- 
ticular case.  The  County  Court  Judge 
of  Manchester  had  Salford  added  to  ms 
district.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
being  Eecorder  of  Manchester,  knew  all 
about  it,  and  would  be  able  to  correct 
any  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  of  the 
case.  There  was  a  compact  in  the  cade 
of  the  County  Court  Judge  of  Manchester 
in  regard  to  the  sum  that  should  go  for 
these  expenses ;  that  compact  was  made 
between  1852  and  1870.  The  compact 
previous  to  1870  was  that  a  certain  sum 
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of  money  slioiild  go  for  trayelliiig  expen- 
ses ;  and  it  was  dearly  understood  that 
he  should  not  live  in  the  purlieus  of 
Manchester  or  in  any  place  near  that  city, 
but  that  he  should  have  the  advantage 
of  living  in  London.  That  Judge  had 
done  so  ever  since  his  appointment, 
and  there  was  no  better  County  Court 
Judge  sitting  on  the  Bench.  [Mr. 
West  assented.]  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  agreed  with  him  at  least  in 
that.  It  bein^  dear,  then,  that  these 
compacts  had  been  made,  tiie  Gbvem- 
ment  had  a  plain  course  before  them, 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
them  not  to  follow.  The  question  might 
therefore  be  taken  as  practically  settled, 
and  they  might  expect  to  have  rest,  im- 
less  indeed  ms  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
should  find  out  something  else  among 
his  brethren  at  the  Bar  which  he  could 
bring  forward  in  the  House,  and  which 
would  be  extremely  disagreeable.  In 
that  event  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
leave  it  entirely  to  that  hon.  and  learned 
Member's  efforts  to  do  what  mischief  he 
could,  but  for  his  own  part  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  not  been  very  successful  on 
the  present  occasion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  the  application  of  the  Treasury 
Minute  dated  the  22na  day  of  June  1872,  to 
Ck>unty  Court  Judges  appointed  prior  to  the  17th 
day  of  September  1870,  will  be  unjust  and  inequi- 
table; and  that  no  Judge  appointed  before 
such  date  should  be  subjected  to  tiie  operation  of 
any  Minute  which  will  prejudicially  affect  the 
position  upon  the  faith  of  which  he  accepted  his 
appoiutment. — (Mr,  James,) 

TREATIES  WITH  FOREIGN  POWERS. 
BEsoLunosr. 

Mb.  SINOLATR  ATTOUN,  on  rising 

to  move — 

**That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  all 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers  ought  to  be  made 
conditionally  on  the  approval  of  Parliament,  as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France  in  1860," 

said,  the  question  whether  it  was  de- 
sirable to  follow  in  practice  the  change 
his  Eesolution  proposed,  depended  upon 
two  considerations — namely,  was  the 
existing  practice  with  reference  to  the 
negotiation  and  conclusion  of  Treaties 
by  the  Oovemment  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  this  country  or  not ;  and 
was  the  existing  raactice  with  respect 
to  the  making  of  Treaties  benefici^in 


its  results?  If  he  should  be  able  to 
show  that  the  present  practice  was  not 
consistent  with  the  ^Constitution,  that 
would  be  a  perfectly  sufficient  reason, 
to  his  mind,  for  adopting  the  Eesolution. 
He  was  not  unaware  that  the  feeling 
which  prevailed  in  the  House  and  in 
the  country  upon  this  question  was,  that 
any  existing  practice  which  proved  to 
be  beneficial  in  its  results  should  be  con- 
tinued, without  reference  to  theoretical 
considerations.  What  was  the  practice 
always  followed  by  the  Government  in 
making  a  Treaty  ?  No  information  was 
given  to  the  House  with  regard  to  these 
Treaty  obligations  until  after  they  were 
settled,  "mien  a  question  was  asked  in 
the  House,  they  were  told  that  they 
should  wait  until  the  Treaty  was  con- 
cluded, and  then  express  their  opinion 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
In  accordance  with  this  practice,  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  de- 
clined, a  Session  or  two  ago,  to  lay  on 
the  Table  a  Treaty  with  Holland  before 
it  had  been  ratified.  Then,  however,  it 
was  too  late  either  to  reject  a  Treaty  or 
to  obtain  any  modification  of  its  terms. 
He  maintained  that  this  practice  was 
inconsistent  with  one  of  the  well-ascer- 
tained rights  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
ter. One  of  the  best  known  provisions 
of  the  Bill  of  Eights  was  that  all  taxa- 
tion by  Prerogative  was  illegal ;  and  it 
followed  that  the  practice  wlSch  allowed 
the  Government  to  enter  into  engage- 
ments which  would  have  the  effect  of 
imposing  an  immense  amount  of  taxa- 
tion on  people  must  be  unconstitutional. 
They  were  told  that  the  House  did  main- 
tain its  control  over  foreign  Treaties, 
because  the  Ministers  were  responsible 
to  it ;  but  cases  mi^ht  occur  in  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  House  to 
interfere  imtu  after  a  Treaty  was  con- 
cluded and  ratified.  A  Government 
which  had  a  large  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment on  a  domestic  question  might  not 
be  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  of  the 
country  on  questions  of  foreign  policy. 
They  had  also  had  cases  where  a  Go- 
vernment did  not  actually  possess  a 
majority  in  the  House;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  possible  for  a  Government  not 
having  a  majority,  and  not  supported  by 
the  public,  to  enter  into  engagements 
during  the  Becess,  of  the  gravest  cha- 
racter. The  safegpiard  of  Ministerial 
responsibility  was  perfectlyillusory.  They 
were  told  that  the  effect  of  such  a  change 
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as  that  which  he  proposed  would  be  to 
take  the  conduct  of  foreign  negotiations 
out  of  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Oto- 
vemment.  He  denied  that  the  change 
proposed  would  lessen  Ministerial  re- 
sponsibility, and  remit  the  management 
of  Treaties  to  Parliament,  for  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Qoyemment  with  regard  to  a 
Treaty  would  be  analogous  to  that  with 
regard  to  an  important  Bill,  the  defeat 
of  which  might  involve  resignation; 
and  just  as  the  House  was  anxious  to 
pass  even  a  tolerably  framed  measure 
without  factious  opposition,  so  it  would 
hesitate  to  reject  or  modify  a  Treaty 
except  on  the  strongest  grounds,  and 
with  a  great  preponderance  of  public 
opinion.  It  could  not  be  contended  that 
the  counti^  should  be  boimd  to  a  Treaty 
guaranteemg  territory  or  involving  a 
large  outlay,  if  it  was  not  approved  by 
public  opinion,  and  the  rejecidon  of  a 
Treaty  by  the  House  would  show  that  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  concluded.  At  pre- 
sent, the  only  thing  that  Members  could 
do  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  a  prejudi- 
cial ^eaty  was  to  raise  a  debate  in  this 
House,  and  obtain  a  decision  adverse  to 
the  Government ;  but  if  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  lay  Treaties  before  Parliament 
then  aU  motive  for  raising  premature 
discussion  on  the  subject  would  be  at  an 
end.  They  could  best  test  the  merits  of 
the  existing  system  by  seeing  whether, 
at  certain  periods  of  our  history,  it  was 
not  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
the  practice  of  making  Treaties  condi- 
tioned, on  the  approval  of  Parliament, 
would  not  have  proved  beneficial.  He 
would  refer  to  one  of  two  Treaties  which 
had  been  concluded  during  the  last  30 
years.  In  1852,  a  Treaty  was  concluded 
between  this  coimtry  and  France,  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Denmark  regulating 
the  succession  to  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein.  The  King  of  Denmark 
was  Sovereign  of  Denmark  by  one  law 
of  succession,  and  of  the  Duchies  by 
another ;  and  to  prevent  the  separation 
of  the  Duchies  from  Denmark,  the  diplo- 
matists concluded  a  Treaty  by  which 
they  should  remain  attached  to  the  Crown 
of  Denmark.  This  was  a  high-handed, 
tyrannical,  and  unjust  proceeding ;  and, 
when  the  Treaty  was  concluded,  pro- 
bablv  not  one  man  in  the  country  knew 
an3rthing  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 
Twelve  years  subsequently  a  question 
arose  under  that  Treaty,  and  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  day  were  in  favour  of  going 
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to  war  to  enforce  it.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  Government  of  France  were 
disinclined  to  assist  us  in  carrying  on  a 
war  which,  had  it  been  begun,  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  expensive 
and  sanguincuy  in  which  this  country 
ever  took  part.  But,  had  it  been  waged, 
not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  would  have 
known  anything  whatever  of  the  merits 
of  the  dispute.  Then,  again,  a  Treaty 
was  entered  into  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States  in  reference  to 
the  boimdary  between  their  territoiy 
and  ours,  and  it  was  agreed  that,  pur- 
suing the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  the 
boundcuy  should  be  a  line  dividing  the 
channel  between  Vancouver's  Island  and 
the  main  land.  The  House  was  fanuliar 
with  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  that  Treaty,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  unskilful 
and  bungling  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  negotiations  in  reference  to  it  had 
been  conducted  by  the  Government.  The 
negotiators,  ignorant  as  it  would  seem 
of  the  geography  of  the  locality,  did 
not  know  that  there  were,  not  one  dian- 
nel,  but  three  channels,  and  a  question 
arose  between  the  two  countries,  the 
Americans  claiming  that  the  line  should 
be  drawn  through  the  channel,  which 
would  give  them  the  Island  of  San  Juan. 
So  ambiguous  were  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  found  to  be  that  to  ascertain  its 
meaning  and  effect  it  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Arbitration  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  one  further  Treaty — 
namely,  that  under  which  the  Geneva 
Arbitration  had  been  conducted.  It  was 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  display- 
ing creator  want  of  care  and  attention 
wmch  ought  to  characterize  the  pro- 
ceedings of  negotiators  of  International 
Treaties,  than  the  Treaty  in  question 
evidenced.  Not  only  was  its  wording 
obscure,  but  by  it  we  gave  up  important 
righto  as  to  the  fisheries  and  navigation 
which  the  Canadians  had  theretofore 
exercised,  and  in  return  we  imdertook 
to  guarantee  £2,500,000  sterling  for  the 
construction  of  a  great  line  of  railway 
through  the  Dominion.  Not  only  that, 
but  we  agreed  to  have  our  conduct 
judfi^ed  and  our  liability  decided  in  ao- 
coraance  with  Bules  then  agreed  upon, 
which  were  to  have  a  retrospective  ope- 
ration, which  we  imdertook  to  recom- 
mend to  foreign  nations  for  their  adop- 
tion;  but  our  interpretation  of  whiw 
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was  completely  at  rarianoe  with  that 
put  upon  them  by  the  majority  of  the 
Arbitrators.  Surely,  had  it  been  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  that  House  to  frame 
a  Treaty,  it  could  not  have  been  drawn 
in  so  imskilful  a  manner  as  it  was  by 
the  professional  diplomatists  who  were 
engaged  to  negotiate  it.     But  it  might 
be  said,  that  it  was  open  to  the  House 
to  discuss  a  Treaty  axter  it  had  been 
entered  into.     No  doubt  it  was ;    but 
they  all  knew  that  when  a  Treaty  was 
once  concluded,  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  have  anything  like  a  fall  dis- 
cussion of  its  provisions.    The  only  rea- 
son that  he  ever  heard  given  for  dealing 
in  this  exceptional  manner  with  Com- 
mercial Treaties  was  that  they  related 
to  questions  of  taxation,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  coimtry  if  they  were  dealt 
withbythePrerogativeoftheCrown.  The 
Commercial  Treaty  of  1860  had  not  the 
effect  of  imposing  any  taxes  on  the  people 
of  this  country ;  but  it  had  the  indirect 
effect  of  putting  on  extra  taxes,  so  that 
it  was  perfectly  right  that  the  Treaty 
should  be  made  conditionally  with  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.    But  if  they  said 
it  was  not  constitutional  to  make  a  Treaty 
except  conditionally  on  the  approval  of 
Parhament,   as  a  Commercial   Treaty, 
how  could  it  be  positively  said  that  it 
was  constitutional  without  the  sanction 
of  Parliament,  when  the  country  was 
led  into  an  outlay  of  £100,000,000  ?    In 
one  case,  the  Commercial  Treaty  dealt 
with  the  taxation  of  this  coimtry;  in 
the  other  case,  the  Treaty  dealt  in  a 
manner  which  might  not  come  into  ope- 
ration for  many  years,  and  which  might 
possibly  never  come  at  all  into  operation 
with  the  taxation  of  the  countrjr.    But 
he  held  that  if  it  were  imconstitutional 
to  deal  directly  with  the  taxation  of  the 
country,  it  must  be  also  unconstitutional 
to  enter  into  Treaty  engagements  which 
might,  at  a  remote  and  uncertain  period, 
have  the  effect  of  introducing  an  infi- 
nitely greater  amountof  popular  burdens. 
Having  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the 
first  place,  that  to  bind  this  coimtry  by 
Treaties,  over  which  Parliament  had  no 
control,  was  imconstitutional ;    having 
endeavoured  to  show  that  if  the  House 
adopted  the  practice  he  recommended, 
at  all  events,  they  could  not  be  worse  off 
than  they  were  at  present,  and  that, 
in  some  respects,  they  would  be  infi- 
nitely the  gainers,  he  would  conclude 

VOL.  CCXIV.  [thibd  seeibs.] 


by  moving  the  Besolution  which  stood 
in  his  name. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  all 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers  ou^t  to  be  made 
conditionally  on  the  approval  of  Parliament,  as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France  in  I860."— (ifr.  Aytoun,) 

VisooTJirr  ENPIELD  said,  he  should 
have  hoped,  after  the  exhaustive  x^ply 
given  the  other  day  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Gbvemment 
to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Warrington  (Mr.  Bylands),  that  the  pre- 
sent Motion  would  not  have  been  pressed 
— especially  as  the  feeling  expressed  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  on  that  occa- 
Mon  was  decidedly  adverse  to  bo  g^eat 
an  innovation  on  &e  Constitution.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  Kirkcaldy  Burghs 
(Mr.  Aytoun)  had  passed  over  very 
lightly  a  main  and  nmdamental  objec- 
tion to  his  proposal,  and  that  was  that 
his  Motion  would,  if  carried,  not  only 
make  this  great  innovation  on  the  Con- 
stitution, but  affect  most  seriously  the 
right,  power,  and  privileges  of  the  Crown, 
which,  in  matters  of  Treaties,  had,  at  all 
events  during  the  last  100  years,  been 
always  exercised  in  a  constitutional 
spirit  towards  Parliament  and  the  coun- 
try. He  thought  the  aUusion  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  to  the  Commercial 
Treaty  of  1860  was  scarcely  a  good  one, 
because  it  was  admittea  that  when 
Treaties  made  any  fiscal  alterations,  or 
imposed  any  £resh  taxation,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  be  submitted 
to  Parliament.  Article  14  in  that  Treaty 
said — 

"  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  binding  for  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
so  soon  as  the  necessary  sanction  shall  have  been 
given  by  Parliament,  with  the  reserve  made  in 
Article  6  respecting  wines." 

And  Article  20— 

"  The  present  Treaty  shall  not  be  valid  unless 
Her  Majesty  shall  be  authorized  by  the  assent 
of  Parliament  to  execute  the  engagements  con- 
tracted by  her  in  the  Articles  of  Uie  present 
Treaty." 

The  fact  was,  there  were  various  duties 
which  in  the  interest  of  France  the  So- 
vereign undertook  to  recommend  to  Par- 
liament to  repeal,  and  a  Bill  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  secure  to  France  these 
advantages  by  the  formal  and.  express 
assent  of  the  Legislature.  Again,  the 
Beciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  reserved  in 
the  same  way  the  assent  of  the  Farlia- 
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ment  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the 
British  North  American  colonies.  The 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  required  all 
Treaties  to  be  conditional  on  the  ap- 
proval of  Parliament.  What  would  be 
the  result?  Under  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Member  in  the  case  of  a 
Commercial  Treaty  every  dause,  every 
paragraph,  every  reduction,  every  addi- 
tion of  imports  or  duties  would  be  dis- 
cussed on  tne  floor  of  the  House,  bandied 
backwards  and  forwards  from  the  As- 
sembly in  one  country  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  other,  and  would  probably  only 

Sass,  if  at  all,  after  a  long  and  vexatious 
elay.  He  would  say  nothing  about  our 
other  House  of  Parliament;  but  the 
House  of  Lords  would  have  an  equal 
right  to  discuss,  amend,  or  reject  these 
Treaties.  Evils  still  greater  would  arise 
in  discussing  the  terms  of  Treaties  of 
peace  with  aU  the  publicity  demanded 
by  the  hon.  Member  while  war  was  going 
on ;  it  might  prolong  the  war,  at  addi- 
tional cost  of  lives  and  money,  till  Par- 
liament could  be  called  togetber  to  de- 
cide upon  the  terms  of  peace.  As  a 
proof  of  that,  he  might  allude  to  the 
fact  that  many  Treaties  of  peace  had 
been  concluded  abroad.  For  instance,  the 
Treaty  of  peace  with  China  of  August  29, 
1842,  was  signed  at  Nankin;  the  Treaty 
of  peace  with  China,  of  October  24, 1860, 
was  signed  at  Pekin.  If  these  Treaties 
had  been  submitted  to  Parliament  be- 
fore they  were  ratified,  he  apprehended 
that  the  war  would  have  been  prolonged. 
Again,  many  Treaties  were  made  with 
articles  in  them  contingent  on  the  assent 
of  Parliament  being  given.  The  foUow- 
ing  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
foreign  Powers  since  1815  contained 
articles  the  execution  of  which  was  made 
contingent  upon  their  confirmation  by 
the  British  Parliament : — On  May  19, 
1815,  a  Treaty  with  Bussia  relating  to 
payment  of  dividend  of  Bussian-Butch 
Loan;  November  17,  1823,  a  Conven- 
tion with  Austria  about  Loan ;  Novem- 
ber 16,  1831,  a  Convention  with  Bussia 
about  Bussian-Dutch  Loan — continuance 
of  payment;  May  7,  1832,  a  Convention 
with  France  and  Kussia  relating  to  Ghreek 
Loan ;  August  2, 1 839,  a  Convention  with 
France  dealing  with  Channel  Fisheries ; 
May  28,  1852,  a  Convention  with  France 
about  Extradition;  January  25,  1855,  a 
Convention  with  Stodinia  about  Loan 
Guarantee ;  June  27, 1 855,  a  Convention 
with  France  and  Turkey  relative  to  gua- 
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rantee  of  Loan  raised  by  the  Sultan; 
June  3, 1856,  a  Convention  with  Sardinia 
relating  to  Loan;  January  14,  1857,  a 
Convention  with  France  about  New- 
foundland Fisheries;  March  5,  1864,  a 
Convention  with  Prussia  relating  to  the 
subject  of  Extradition ;  March  29,  1864, 
a  Treaty  with  France,  Bussia,  and  Ghreece 
relating  to  Greek  Loan  and  Pension  to 
the  Kinff  of  the  Hellenes ;  and  Apnl  30, 
1868,  a  Convention  with  Austria,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Prussia,  and  France,  to  gua- 
rantee Loan  to  complete  works  on  the 
Danube.  There  was  no  special  Article 
in  the  Treaty  of  March  29,  1864,  stating 
that  the  sanction  of  Parliament  would 
be  required  for  its  execution,  but  an 
Act  was  passed  for  that  purpose ;  and  in 
the  cases  of  the  Convention  of  May  28, 
1852,  the  Convention  with  France  in 
January,  1857,  and  the  Convention  with 
Bussia  in  1864,  Parliament  exercised  its 
powers  and  rejected  the  provisions  which 
were  submitted  to  it.  But  other  engage- 
ments less  important  than  Treaties  or 
Conventions  had  been  constantly  entered 
into  by  the  British  Government,  and 
these  engagements  did  not  require  the 
ratification  of  either  the  Sovereign  or 
of  Parliament.  Such  agreemente  re- 
lated, for  instance,  to  postal  arrange 
ments,  agreements  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  of  British  subjects  against  foreign 
States,  independence  of  certain  places, 
such  as  the  Sandwich  Islands  ana  other 
Islands  in  the  Pacific,  loans,  national 
treatment  of  vessels,  sugar  refining,  trade 
marks,  emigration,  joint-stock  compa- 
nies, boundary  maps,  and  duties  on  pat- 
terns and  samples.  Sometimes  an  ex- 
change of  Notes  occurred  between  the 
representatives  of  two  Powers,  as  when 
Notes  were  exchanged  between  Qre^A, 
Britain  and  Portugal  relating  to  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation 
of  July  3,  1842.  There  were  also  c^sea 
in  which  Treaties  were  the  final  re- 
sults of  conferences  and  negotiations 
extending  over  very  many  years.  Fo- 
reign Powers  would  not  have  gpone  into 
these  Treaties,  in  aU  probability,  if  they 
knew  that  the  consent  of  Parliament 
would  be  required  to  their  agreements. 
Of  this  kina  were— the  territorial  ar- 
rangements of  Europe,  the  succession  to 
foreign  Thrones,  the  questions  of  Sound 
dues,  Stadt  tolls,  and  others.  Parlia- 
ment oould  address  the  Sovereign  with 
respect  to  treaties  and  negpotiations. 
This  was  done  in  Februaiy  20,  1700, 
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wlien  an  Address  was  moved  to  the  'King, 

asking  that    His    Majesty   would  be 

pleasM — 

'*To  enter  into  snch  negotiation  in  concert 
with  the  States-Qeneral  of  the  United  Fro- 
-yiacea  and  other  potentates  as  might  moet 
effectually  conduce  to  the  mutual  safety  of  the 
British  Dominions  and  the  States-Gheneral,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
giving  his  Mf^jesty  assurances  of  support  and 
assistance  in  perf onnanoe  of  the  Treaty  made 
with  the  States-General  on  March  3, 1677.*' 

On  November  21,  1739,  an  Address  was 
moved  by  the  Commons  to  George  II., 
beseeching  His  Majesty — 

"  Never  to  admit  of  any  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
the  Crown  of  S|>ain,  unless  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  British  natural  and  indubitable 
right  to  navigate  in  the  American  seas  to  and 
from  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions, 
without  bemg  seized,  searched,  visited,  or 
8t<^ped,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  should 
have  been  first  obtained  as  a  preliminary 
thereto." 

In  December,  1743,  an  Address  was 
moved,  asking  the  King  not  to  engage 
the  nation  any  further  on  the  Continent 
in  favour  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  In 
1752,  another  Address  was  presented, 
asking  His  Majesty  not  to  engage  into 
any  more  Treaties  of  Subsidy.  Parlia- 
ment refused  its  sanction  to  a  Treaty, 
after  ratification,  in  1864 — namely,  a 
Convention  with  Prussia  for  the  sur- 
render of  fugitive  criminalB.  Apart  from 
the  precedents  on  this  subject,  there 
were  grave  constitutional  objections  to 
the  ^^tion.  Kent,  in  his  Ctmmmtary 
on  International  Law,  said — 

"In  England,  as  the  sole  prerogative  of 
making  war  or  peace  is  vested  m  the  Crown, 
so  also  is  it  the  Crown's  prerogative  to 
make  treaties,  leagaes,  and  alliances  with 
Foreign  States  and  Princes;  and  though  this 
power  has  in  theory  no  limits,  yet  practically  it 
18  controlled  by  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
and  the  contin^ncy  of  its  abuse  is  checked  by 
means  of  Parliamentaiy  impeachment  for  the 
punis^ent  of  such  Mmisters  as  from  criminal 
motives  advise  or  conclude  any  treaty  de- 
rogatory to  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
nation.'*^ 

Blackstone  added — 

**  It  is  by  the  law  of  nations  essential  to  the 
goodness  of  a  league  that  it  be  made  by  the 
sovereign  power,  and  then  it  is  binding  upon 
the  whole  community;  and  in.  England  the 
sovereign  power  quoad  hoe  is  vested  in  the 
King." 

De  Lolme  also  alluded  to  the  King  as 
being  the  representative  and  the  de- 
pository of  all  the  power  and  collective 
majesty  of  the  nation  with  regard  to 
foreign  nations.  He  must  ask  the  House 


to  reject  this  Motion  on  three  grounds- 
first,  because  it  made  a  great  constitu- 
tional change  which  was  not  required 
by  the  spirit  of  the  time ;  secondly,  be- 
cause, he  believed,  it  would  practically 
fetter  the  Ministry  in  the  conduct  of 
negotiations  which  were  often  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  delicate  character ;  and, 
thirdly,  because,  anxious  as  the  Govern- 
ment often  were  to  conclude  Treaties 
with  foreign  Governments,  in  which  very 
important  considerations  of  a  mercantile 
character  and  affecting  commercial  in- 
terests were  concerned,  yet  if  the 
assent  and — if  he  might  use  the  word — 
the  dissection  of  Parliament  were  re- 
quired to  everyone  of  these  Treaties 
before  they  were  finally  ratified  by  the 
Sovereign,  instead  of  affecting  the  good 
which  l£e  hon.  Member  desir^,  it  would 
in  many  cases  lead  to  entangling  em- 
barrassments and  intemationtd  distrust. 
Mb.  MOUTAGU  CHAMBEES  said, 
that  we  lived  in  stranee  times,  and  for 
his  own  part  he  would  wish  that  hon. 
Members  who  desired  to  make  these  ex- 
periments would  first  be  kind  enough 
to  read  the  History  of  England^  in  order 
that  they  miffht  learn  what  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  really  was.  He  had 
listened,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
with  utter  astonishment  to  the  ideas  put 
forth  on  this  subject.  In  his  professional 
studies  and  in  his  historical  readings  he 
had  been  taught  that  the  Constitution 
was  composed  of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, and  that  certain  duties  and  Pre- 
rogatives belonged  to  the  Crown  of  these 
Bealms,  and  that  one  of  these  Preroga- 
tives was  the  power  of  making  peace  or 
war,  which  also  involved  the  Prerogative 
of  making  Treaties.  They  knew  that  the 
Sovereign  could  do  no  wrong,  and  if  the 
Ministry  of  the  day  gave  the  Sovereign 
corrupt  advice  they  might  be  impeached; 
or  if  they  acted  indiscreetly,  might  be 
obliged  to  resign  their  offices  by  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  lay  down  and  abide  by  consti- 
tutional principles,  because  he  had  seen 
that  the  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Executive  by  deliberative  Assemblies 
had  been  leadine  other  States  to  destruc- 
tion. He  would  assure  the  House  that 
he  was  utterly  surprised  at  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  constitutional  principles 
were  passed  over  in  modem  times — 
"just  as  if" — to  use  an  expression  of 
the  last  century — "  they  had  been  Turn- 
pike Bills."  Would  the  House  call  upon 
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a  Minisiry  to  lay  before  it  tlie  successive 
steps  of  a  negotiation  ?  Would  any 
commercial  man,  in  making  a  bargain 
with  another,  like  to  submit  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  to  be  agitated 
and  controverted  in  a  public  assembly  ? 
The  true  motto  in  such  matters  was — 
'*  Strike  the  mm  while  it  is  hot" — and 
that  was  a  very  good  adage  in  peace  and 
war,  and  also  in  making  Treaties.  The 
responsible  parties  were  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  and  nothing  was  less 
desirable  than  to  shift  the  responsibility 
of  making  treaties  from  the  Ministry  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  sorry 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
had  been  obliged  to  resort  to  precedents, 
which  were  dangerous  things,  as  they 
were  not  always  understood.  As  to  the 
principles  on  which  those  precedents 
were  founded  he  might  remark  that 
since  the  period  of  the  Bevoludon  a  dis- 
tinction had  always  been  drawn  between 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  trerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
responsibinty  of  Ministers.  In  those  in- 
stimces  where  Ministers  had  thought  it 
their  duty  to  lay  a  proposed  Commercial 
Treaty  before  the  House  of  Commons  it 
would  generally  be  found  that  in  reality 
they  wanted  the  advice  of  the  House, 
and  required  the  aid  of  the  Legislature, 
with  regard  to  that  particular  Treaty. 
This  was  essential  where  customs  duties 
were  to  be  repealed,  changed,  or  regu- 
lated, and  in  the  case  of  Extradition 
Treaties,  Ministers  were  powerless  to 
alter  the  common  law  of  England,  and, 
consequently,  such  Treaties  were  always 
sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  could  not  be  properly 
quoted  as  precedents.  In  conclusion, 
he  protested  against  aU  endeavours  to 
give  to  the  House  of  Commons  an  autho- 
rity which  they  had  no  rieht  to  usurp, 
and  impose  a  duty  which  they  could  not 
satisfactorily  disdbarge. 

Question  put,  and  negatived, 
COMMERCIAL  MARINE. 

MOTION    FOB    AN    ADDBESS. 

Mb.  PUMSOLL,  in  rising  to  move — 

"That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  wiU  De  pleased  to 
issue  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of,  and  certain  practices  connected 
with,  the  Commercial  Marme  of  the  United 
Kingdom," 

Baid :  *Sir,  if  I  were  as  competent  to 
Mr,  Montagu  Chambere 


speak  as  I  am  to  work  for  and  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  maritime  population  of 
this  country,  I  should  make  a  speech 
which  would  not  be  imworthy  even  of 
this  House;  imfortimately,  however,  I 
am  not,  and  am  even  less  able  to  speak 
in  this  presence  than  to  assemblies  in 
other  places.  I  trust  therefore,  Sir,  that 
the  House  will  accord  to  me  its  indulg- 
ence whilst  I  endeavour  to  lay  before  it 
a  few  facts,  out  of  many,  upon  which  I 
shaU  found  a  Motion  for  an  Address  to 
the  Crown,  even  though  my  statement  of 
facts  and  arguments  should  not  be  as 
clear  as  other  statements  to  which  it  is 
accustomed  to  listen.  I  will  do  my  best 
to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  leaving  my 
statements  unsupported,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  overlaying  my  subject  with 
a  redundancy  of  proof.  Before  I  pro- 
ceed, one  observation  further.  I  wish 
to  guard  myself  against  being  under- 
stood, in  any  strictxires  or  remarks  which 
I  may  use,  as  applying  them  to  the  whole 
of  the  shipowners  of  this  kingdom — 
nothine  can  be  further  from  my  intention 
than  that.  I  simply  wish  to  describe 
practices  which  prevail  amongst  a  part, 
and,  as  I  believe,  but  a  smaU  paii;,  of 
those  shipowners. 

Sir,  considering  the  amount  of  general 
knowledge  which  prevails  now  on  this 
important  subject,  I  shaU  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  arrange  mv  subject  into  as 
many  divisions  as  a  full  treatment  of  it 
would  require,  and  then  support  each  by 
appropriate  proof;  I  shall  rest  my  case 
upon  a  general  statement  of  the  law  as 
it  affects  this  matter — supported  by 
quotations  from  letters.  My  statement 
is  that  the  law  will  not  prevent  me  nor 
anyone  else  from  building  a  ship  of  any 
dimensions  which  fancy  or  capnce  may 
dictate.  That  the  law  will  not  prevent 
me  £rom  using  timber  altogether  insufi- 
cient  in  scantling  and  unsuitable  in 
quality  in  building  that  ship.  Thai  the 
law  will  not  prevent  me  from  building 
an  iron  ship  m  any  way  I  please,  and  of 
so-called  steel  plates  of  sudi  a  quality 
that  a  strong  man  with  a  heavy  hammer 
could  knock  a  hole  in  them — plates,  in 
point  of  fact,  little  better  than  cast  metal. 
That  the  law  will  not  prevent  me,  having 
selected  a  design  for  a  flush-deck  iron 
steamer,  and  having  had  the  ship  so  con- 
structed, from  building  upon  her,  after 
she  is  launched,  a  poop  120  feet  long, 
then  adding  a  top-gdlant  forecastle  60 
feet  long,  then  unituig  the  two  ioo&  and 
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calling  it  a  hnrricane-deck,  and  then 
putting  upon  the  latter  donkey-engines, 
steam-cranes,  and  other  gear,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provoke  the  strongest  repre- 
sentations that  I  had  simply  built  one 
ship  upon  another,  and  that  the  whole 
must  certainly  founder  the  first  time  she 
encounters  half  a  gale  of  wind  and  a 
beam  sea.    That  the  law  will  not  pre- 
vent me,  urged  by  competition,   nx)m 
cutting  a  vessel  in  two,  adding  50  or  70 
or  any  other  nimiber  of  feet  to  her 
length  amidships,  without  any  diagonal 
bracing,  any  doubling  of  plates,   any 
additional  bidkheads,  or  any  of  those 
appliances    which    a  competent   naval 
ardiitect  would  think  necessary.    That 
the  law  will  not  prevent  me  from  keep- 
ing my  ships  at  sea  in  a  state  of  unre- 
pair, &aught  with  the  highest  peril  to 
those  on  board — keeping  her  at  sea  imtil 
she  is  70,  80,  90,  100,  or  even  more 
years  old — ^from  keeping  her  at  sea  in 
fact,  when  she  is  so  utterly  rotten  that  if 
she  takes  the  ground  or  touches  a  rock 
she  must  inevitably  go  to  pieces  with 
quick  and  sudden  destruction.    That  the 
law  will  not  interfere  to  prevent  my 
loading  a  ship,  no  matter  of  what  class 
or  kind,  with  an  amount  of  cargo  that 
shall  sink  her  deck  within  a  couple  of 
feet  of  the  water,  and  sending  her  to 
sea  in  a  condition  which  not  merely 
excites  the  forebodings  of  aU  on  board, 
but  gives  rise  to  many  condemnatory  re- 
marks on  the  part  of  those  who  see  her 
set  forth.     That  the  law  will  not  inter- 
fere to  prevent  me,  having  built  steamers 
for  what  is  called  canal  and  general 
cargo  traffic,  from  sending  them  across 
the  Atlantic  and  loading  them  with  grain 
in  bulk,  a  most  dangerous  cargo,  and 
requiring  ships  of  extraordinary  tight- 
ness and  strength  to  carry  in  safety ;  be- 
cause, should  were  be  the  slightest  leak- 
age, the  grain  absorbs  the  moisture  and 
swells,  and  the  bursting  force  thus  ac- 
cumulated beneath  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  the  cargo  may  be  easily  judged 
of  when  we  consider  the  familiar  illu- 
stration  that  is  afforded  in  the  fact,  that, 
if  you  lay  a  flag-stone  upon  a  stool  of 
crocuses  or  snowdrops  in  the  spring,  the 
vital  forces  which  the  spring  sets  in 
operation  will  lift  the  stone  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  get  forth.    That  the  law 
will  not  prevent  me  from  so  ove 
Ihe  engine-power  of  my  vessel  as  to  lo 
from  1 7  to  1 9  tons  cargo  per  horse-power, 
a  Hair  load  per  horse^power  not  being 


more  than  from  12  to  13  tons,  and  so 
overtasking  the  human  power  on  board 
as  to  sail  a  steam-vessel  of  over  2,000 
tons  from  a  foreign  port  for  England 
with  only  eight  deck-hands  on  board, 
three  only  of  whom  were  able  seamen 
and  competent  to  imderstand  the  orders 
which  were  given  to  them.  And,  lastly, 
that  the  law  provides  for  the  measure- 
ment of  ships  in  such  a  way  as  dis- 
tinctly to  encourage  the  building  of  ships 
of  an  unsafe  character,  inasmuch  as,  if 
you  cover  your  ship  from  end  to  end  with 
a  hurricane-deck,  which  will  enable  the 
vessel  to  throw  off  the  seas,  you  make 
her  liable  to  considerably  increased 
charges — as  tonnages,  dues,  &c. ;  which 
additional  charges  you  altogether  escape 
if  you  build  merely  a  long  poop  and  a 
forecastle,  thus  leaving  the  engine- 
hatches  and  apertures  leading  to  the 
fire-hole  open  like  a  funnel  to  receive 
every  sea  which  washes  on  board.  If 
then,  Sir,  aU  this  is  true,  and  the  law 
does  not  interfere  to  prevent  practices 
like  these,  the  state  of  things  which 
might  be  anticipated,  even  without  ex- 
perience of  their  effects,  would  be  ample 
reason  why  an  inquiry  should  be  insti- 
tuted, with  a  view  to  the  establishment 
of  a  better  system.  But,  Sir,  we  are  not 
left  to  d  priori  reasoning  on  this  subject. 
"We  have  a  great  mass  of  evidence  of 
the  saddest  and  most  melancholy  cha- 
racter to  show  that  the  results  which 
might  have  been  anticipated  have  fol- 
lowed. The  statements  which  occur 
with  such  distressing  frequency  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Keturns,  and  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  so  repeatedly 
made  in  the  Magazine  of  the  Lifeboat 
Institution,  and  those  which  are  repeated 
on  every  hand  by  papers  published  in 
our  seaports  towns,  constitute  what  I 
may  call  general  proof  in  support  of  my 
statement.  I  should  however,  I  think, 
make  a  mistake  if  I  did  not  submit  to 
the  House  one  or  two  special  instances 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  even 
within  the  past  few  days.  This  letter 
reached  me  Februjuy  27th — 

**  I  was  brought  up  at  a  seaport  town,  and  was 
12  years  in  a  snip-building  and  repairing  yard ; 
six  years  of  the  time  I  acted  as  outside  super- 
intendent, so  that  I  had  abundant  opportunity  of 
noticing  the  sort  of  *  coffins '  in  whicn  sailors  are 

often  sent  to  sea.    being  a  dOT>ot  for  tho 

North,  there  are  two  importtmt  trades  carried 
on — ^namely,  coal  and  wom.  The  coal  trade,  at 
least  until  three  years  ago — ^when  I  left — ^was 
principally  carried  on  by  small  merchaots.  They 
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employed  fichooners,  brigantines,  and  brigs  to 
cany  coal  from  the  Scotch  and  Engliah  ports ; 
veiy  few  of  these  vessels  were  classed,  and  the 
majority  were  equipped  in  the  most  miserable 
way.  One  merchant  whom  I  could  name  lost 
two  or  three  vessels  eveiy  year,  and,  g^ierally, 
all  hands  with  Uie  vessels.  He  has  often  been 
known  to  send  his  vessels  to  sea  without  proper 
ground-gear,  in  order  that  the  captains  would 
have  to  beat  a  passage,  and  not  take  an  inter- 
mediate port.  I  have  seen  doEons  of  such  vessels 
that  could  not  be  properly  caulked,  the  planks 
being  so  rotten  that  pieces  of  wood  had  to  be 
driven  in  the  seams,  and  if  a  piece  of  plank  was 
taken  out,  no  timbers  or  frames  could  be  found 
to  fasten  it  to,  a  plate  of  iron  having  to  be  laid 
on  the  ceiling  or  inside  skin  for  this  purpose ; 
then,  again,  the  running  gear  as  a  rule  was  per- 
fectly rotten — rotten  masts,  spars  and  sails,  and 
miserable  cabins  and  forecastles :  these  vessels 
would  make  a  passage  across  Channel  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  with,  perhaps,  18  indies  of  side 
above  water.  The  timber-wips  are  employed 
running  to  North  America,  manv  of  these  verads 
have  no  character  or  dass,  ana  their  hulls  are 
just  as  bad  as  the  coal  schooners.  The  tunber- 
ships  have  generally  to  bring  home  heavy  deck 
loads,  and  you  are  well  aware  of  the  numb^  of 
such  vessels  that  are  lost  annually. 


a  very  handy  place  for  wind-bound  and  di 

vessels,  I  had  many  chances  of  seeing  vessds 
which  had  put  into  the  port  leaky,  carrying  all 
sorts  of  cargoes,  salt,  pig-iron,  rails,  &c.  I^ese 
cargoes  are  very  severe  on  old  ships ;  oft^a  the 
crews  have  mutinied,  or  more  properly  speaking 
refused  to  proceed  in  the  ships,  having  regard 
for  their  own  safety,  and  very  often  they  were 
imprisoned  for  doing  so.  I  may  add  that  I  have 
no  interest,  at  least,  pecuniary,  in  this  matter 
now,  as  I  am  in  quite  a  different  trade,  but  I 
know  that  you  are  right,  although  you  may  en- 
counter a  great  deal  of  opposition.  I  am  sure 
that  my  old  master,  who  is  still  a  shipbuilder 
and  repairer  would  give  you  every  inf ormatian 
he  could  in  a  private  way.  I  have  written  this 
letter  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  so  that  I 
beg  you  will  excuse  any  irregularities.  If  you 
wirii  to  make  a  strong  case  you  have  only  to 
visit  the  seaports  and  find  out  for  yourself,  as  I 
am  sure  there  is  abundance  of  evidence.*' 

Then  the  next  letter  I  would  submit  to 
the  House  is  as  follows : — 


<*The  British  steamer 


-,  806  tons  gross. 


193  tons  net,  36  horse-power,  iMmched  August, 

1872,  owned  by ^  Left     ■         for , 

27th  December,  1872,  with  360  tons  pig-iron. 
Arrived  at  —  with  difficulty.  Left  Sunday, 
2nd  February  last,  with  about  416  tons  of  wheat 
on  board.  Barely  got  out  of  the  port,  the  wea- 
ther bein^  stormy,  when  she  became  disabled  in 
the  machinery,  got  down  her  anchors,  and  hung 
on  to  them  tUl  they  parted  in  a  few  hours, 
and  about  3  p.m.,  Sunday,  went  ashore,  and  was 
broken  up.  Of  the  crew,  eleven  in  number, 
three  only  were  saved.  When  the  captain's  body 
came  ashore  it  had  two  wounds  near  tiie  heart, 
which,  being  examined  by  a  surgeon,  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  committed  suicide  in  his 
cabin  before  the  completion  of  ti^e  wreck.  Lloyd's 
agent  at  ,  writes,  under  date  of  Feharuary, 
1873— *  I  waa  infonned  by  — » aa  Eogliah- 
man,  representative  of  Messrs. ,  the  i^p- 

Mr.  Plimsott 


pars  of  the  cargo,  that  the  master  appeared  to  be 
vexed  by  a  letter  received  on  arriving  to  load, 
from  the  owners  of  the  vessel  -^—  as  to  the 
length  of  time  of  the  passage.  He  explained  to 
■  that  the  engines  were  entirdy  the  cause 

of  the  delay.  The  veesd  and  engines  being  new, 
he  said  that  the  latter  required  an  entire  over- 
hauling to  be  cleaned  out,  as  the  valves  were 
probably  choked,  and  that  they  had  experienced 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  with  them  on  starting 
frran  — — ,  but  that  the  vessel  was  never  suffi- 
ciently long  in  port  to  give  a  proper  oveziiaul- 
ing.  Again,  putting  to  sea  on  the  Sunday  when 
storm-signals  were  hoisted  at  the  head  of  the 
harbour,  knowing  the  engines  to  be  defective, 
must  have  been  considered  a  most  imprudent  act. 
But  had  he  remaiaed  in  port  the  vessel  would  have 
been  neaped— detained  oy  neap  tides — ^for  about 
ten  days,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners  and  ship- 
pers, and  for  which  he  probably  would  have  lost 
the  command  of  the  vessel.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  these  reasons,  with  Uie  fearful  position  of 
the  moment,  may  possibly  have  instigated  the 
act" 

I  will  now  read  part  of  another  letter — 

"  A  few  months  ago  a  crew  refused  to  go  to 
sea,  alleging  the  unseaworthiness  of  the  ship  as 
their  reason  —  they  were  sentenced  to  three 
months  imprisonment;  another  crew  was  ob- 
tained, and  the  ship  left,  and  went  as  far  as  Mil- 
ford,  when  the  second  crew  refused  to  go  any 
further;  a  survey  was  ordered,  and  the  ship 
condemned.  Of  course,  the  first  crew  was  then 
released,  but,  I  presume,  no  compensation  was 
given  them  for  their  unjust  imprisonment,  and  I 
am^  told  that  they  lost  their  clothes,  which  re- 
mained in  the  ship,  when  they  went  to  prison. 
I  presume  this  fact  can  be  obtamed  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  hesitate  to 
burden  you  with  these  statements,  as  I  fear  yon 
have  similar  cases  ad  nauseam  ;  should  it  how- 
ever be  in  my  power  in  any  wajr  to  help  in  putting 
a  stop  to  the  roarfnl  state  of  things  now  existing, 
I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  do  so.^' 

Then  the  next  letter  is — 

**  My  dear  Sir, — You  have  made  a  move  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  for  which  you  deserve  im- 
mortal credit.  I  have  not  seen  your  book,  but  I 
read  a  review  of  it  in  The  Titnesynih.  the  deepest 
interest  Cases  have  occurred  where  delin- 
quents have  been  executed  for  murder  who  de- 
served the  gallows  less  than  the  monied  bar- 
barians who  nave  sent  overladen  ships  to  sea.  I 
send  you  enclosed  an  illustration  of  the  iustioe 
of  my  statement  But  to  judge  aocuraCely  of 
the  disgraceful  case  you  should  read  the  evidenoo 
on  the  inauiry.  It  was  proved  that  the  decks 
were  so  laden  with  bales  of  cotton  that  the  crew 
had  to  stand  and  walk  on  the  top  of  them,  so  aa 
to  manage  the  ship,  and  Mr.  ,  a  ship- 
owner, examined  for  the  defence,  swore  that  the 
higher  the  bales  were  piled  the  more  it  oonduoed 
to  safety,  as  if  the  ship  went  down  the  crew  and 
passengers  would  have  a  better  chance  of  es- 
caping." 

The  next  letter,  which  I  will  read  a 
portion  o^  describes  a  ease  which  in 
magnitude  is  of  frequent  and  in  cha- 
racter of  eveiy-day,  occurrence—- 
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<*Soaroely  a  second  day  passes  but  the  police 
couit  here  encounters  cajses  of  'refusing  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea.'  Many  occur  through  the  vice  of 
local  crunps,  but  as  many  perhaps  result  from 
the  resolve  of  seamen  not  to  be  hastened  to  a 
sure  and  certain  death  in  rotten  or  overladen 
ships.  Some  three  weeks  since  some  men  were 
charged  with  'refusing  to  proceed;'  a  local 
shipbuilder  and  owner  surveyed,  no  doubt  for 
the  purpose  of  conviction,  and  swore  the  ship 
was  fit  for  sea.  The  men  were  all  but  sentenoei^ 
but  justice  hanpened  to  halt;  a  remand  oc- 
ouired;  a  qualified  person  surveyed  immedi- 
ately ;  swore  the  vessel  was  not  fit  for  sea,  and, 
lo !  the  man  escaped  the  punishment  which  per- 
jury' or  incompetence,  p^iaps  both,  would  b&ve 
infiicted  upon  them,  and  probably,  in  the  then 
state  of  the  weather,  they  esci^ed  the  inevitable 
doom  so  often  forced  upon  seamen.  The  other  fact 
is  this — a  local  iron  firm  c^  brothers  were  engaged 
to  remove  and  repair  the  shaft  of  a  large  steamer ; 
it  had  been  bent,  and  cracked,  and  was  totallv 
unfit  for  use.  Being  removed  and  examined, 
nothing  could  be  done  but  cutting  o£f  ihe  injured 
part,  but  the  authorities  of  tiie  ship  would  not 
hear  of  it ;  it  was  patched  up,  but  the  wound  was 
dangerous  as  ever.  These  l»t>the»  remarked 
that  it  was  a  scandal  to  take  a  ship  to  sea  with 
such  a  shaft — '  Uiey  would  not  go  to  sea  in  her 
for  all  the  world.'  She  was  bomul  for  Arnica, 
and  they  remarked — 'if  she  does  get  there  die 
will  never  return.'  She  did  get  there,  but  never 
returned,  and  her  history  was  obliterated  in  the 
dark  and  secret  sea.  No  inquiry  followed !  no 
record  of  her  fate,  no  sym^thy !  her  crew,  I 
believe,  were  erased  from  life  as  if  they  never 
lived ;  but  the  widow  and  the  orphan's  moans 
were  heard  in  Heaven,  where  these  Pharisees 
wiU  some  day  be  called  to  jud^ent !  As  to 
evidence,  these  gentlemen,  the  omoers  of  Oustmns, 
pilots,  and  men  who  stow  ih/e  coal  aiid  iron 
cargoes,  could  give  invaluaUe  and  conclusive 
testunony,  uid  should  be  called  throughout  the 
kingdom,  while  the  gentlemen  who  r^ted  the 
incident  of  the  broken  shaft  are  prepared  to 
swear  to  its  truth." 

That  extract,  Sir,  will  complete  my  state- 
ment of  the  case.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
House,  that,  as  now  stated  by  mO)  I  have 
limited  myself  to  extracts  from  official 
documents  and  cases  which  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  within  the  last  few 
days.  I  haye  done  this  advisedly  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  introduction  of 
contibyersial  matter. 

I  will  now  ask  the  House  to  consider 
with  me  for  a  moment  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  which  has  resulted  from  the 
state  of  things  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  describe.  I  have  endeavoured  to  get 
at  the  total  loss  of  life  recorded  in  me 
Wreck  RegUter  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
but  the  totals  are  so  distributed  as  to 
make  this  very  difficult,  and  I  am  not 
even  now  sure  that  I  have  the  whole ; 
at  any  rate  I  am  able  to  assure  the 
House  that  the  total  annual  loss  for  the 
following  four  years  is  no^  less  than  I 


now  give  the  figures  for : — ^In  1868,  the 
lives  lost  were  2,488  ;  in  1869,  2,821 ;  in 
1870,  8,411;  and  in  1871,  2,296.  In 
all,  11,016,  (HT  2,754  per  annum  on  the 
average.  I  wiU  next  ask  the  House  to 
consider  with  me  for  a  moment  the 
kind  of  men  that  are  thus  drowned  in 
such  appalling  numbers ;  and  I  will,  for 
this  purpose,  confine  myself  to  entries 
which  I  find  in  the  blue  books  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Trade — of  opinions  not 
uttered  by  Englishmen,  but  by  the  agents 
of  foreign  governments,  who  have  been 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  heroism 
and  self-denial  and  humane  feeling  of 
our  seamen  at  various  times.  The  blue 
books  of  each  year  are  crowded  with  in- 
stances of  the  same  character  as  those  of 
which  I  will  read  to  the  House  a  very 
few.  In  the  blue  book  for  the  year  1 868, 
at  page  81,  it  will  be  found  that  12 
Englishmen,  whose  names  are  given, 
were  rewarded  by  the  French  Government 
each  with  a  silver  medal  for  rescuing,  at 
great  risk,  the  crew  of  the  French  gedleot 
Jj  Anemone,  of  Nantes.  The  same  page 
records  that  a  gold  medal  was  given  to 
an  Englishman  for  rescuing,  with  much 
risk,  the  survivor  of  the  ship  Courier,  of 
Dieppe.  The  very  next  entry  is  that  of  the 
master  of  the  Perthshire  Lassie,  who  was 
rewarded  with  a  gold  medal  for  rescuing, 
with  much  difficulty,  the  crew  of  a 
French  ship.  Furtner  down  we  find 
that  an  Englishman  was  rewarded  with 
a  binocular  glass  for  rescuing  the  crew 
of  a  French  ship  VAimMe  Virginie,  and 
treating  them  with  much  kindness  for 
13  days.  In  the  same  page  14  English- 
men were  each  rewarded  by  the  French 
Government  with  a  silver  medal  for  at- 
tempting, at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  to 
rescue  the  crew  of  the  French  ship  Trois 
Soeurs.  These  instances  might  be  (quoted 
ad  infinitum.  In  the  Wreck  Register  of 
1865  it  is  recorded  that  two  Englishmen 
were  rewarded  by  the  Qt)vemment  of 
the  Netherlands  for  their  gallant  and 
humane  conduct  in  rescuing  the  crew  of 
a  steamer  which  was  in  danger.  I  should 
weary  the  House  if  I  were  merely  to 
attempt  to  read  a  tithe  of  these  cases ; 
to  read  them  in  the  blue  books  is  deeply 
interesting,  and  makes  us  very  proud  of 
our  countrymen;  but,  although  I  will 
not  trouble  the  House  with  any  more 

Sedal  instances,  I  wish  to  guard  against 
ese  being  supposed  to  be  at  aB  sin- 
gular, by  stating  that  in  the.  year  1861 
30  instaooes  are  recorded  where  a  British 
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subject  or  subjects  as  the  case  might  be 
were  rewarded  by  foreign  Gbvemments 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  rescuing  and 
saving  imperilled  life.  Such  instances 
occur  in— 1862,  39 ;  1863,  42 ;  1864,  21 ; 
1865,  26;  1866,  26;  1867,  32;  1868,  53; 
1869,  34.  In  many  of  these  instances, 
of  course,  very  considerable  numbers  of 
men  were  included  in  the  rewards  and 
commendations  of  foreign  Gkrvemments, 
and  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  cases 
of  courage  and  self-devotion  exhibited 
are  vasuy  more  numerous  than  those 
which  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
authorities  and  followed  by  reward. 
Does  not  the  reading  of  mese  testi- 
monies to  the  gallantry  and  self-devo- 
tion of  our  fellow-countrymen,  at  sea, 
cause  aU  our  hearts  to  beat  high  with 
pride  that  the  fetme  of  England  is  thus 
upheld  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations? 
Brave,  tender-hearted,  courageous,  we 
yet  suffer  them  to  be  drowned  by  the 
dozen  and  score  at  once,  or  to  suffer  tor- 
ments worse  than  death  to  add  to  the 
ill-gotten  gains  of  a  few  bad  men.  Now, 
Sir,  let  us  see  who  they  are  who  mourn 
the  loss  of  these  men. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^I  tmst  that  the  dusappointment 
yoa  have  encountered  in  the  outset  of  your  gal- 
lant undertaking  wiU  in  no  wise  deter  you  man 
what  you  propose  doing.  Only  he  bold  enough 
and  consistent,  and  you  will  find  supporters 
everywhere.  How  little  true  patriotism  tnere  is 
— ^the  base  greed  of  gain  swallows  up  every 
honourable  thought  ana  Christian  principle,  li 
I  were  a  man  I  would  uphold  the  cause  publicly. 
Ah,  it  makes  my  heut  bum  to  thmk  that 
English  lads  by  scores,  like  my  own  son,  are 
sent  out  to  perish  in  rotten  tubs,  while  the 
'honest*  shipowner  sits  complacently  in  his 
Sunday  pew  and  lays  by  his  guineas  with  un- 
troubled conscience.  So  onw^  I  sa^,  for  the 
sake  of  England's  name  which  is  growmg  fast  a 
by- word  among  nations. 

'*An  English  Mother." 

Take  another  case— 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^It  is  with  feelings  of  deep,  deep 
g^titude  that  I  address  yon,  and  trust  you  wiU 
pardon  my  seeming  intrusion.  I  am  simply 
doing  what  a  vast  number  of  widows  and  father- 
less would  endorse.  Thank  you  for  takine  tiie 
part  of  the  sailors,  to  whom  uie  nation  at  mrge 
owe  so  much  and  care  for  so  little.  Two  years 
ago  I  lost  my  dear  husband,  he  left  me  to  join 

a  splendid  steamer  oaUed  the ,  and  there 

were  on  that  same  vessel  men'of  tender,  loving 
hearts,  and  upright  minds — 37  of  the  men  went 
into  eternity.  God  only  knows  how  bitter  it  is 
to  part  from  those  dear  as  life  itsdf ,  waiting  to 
hear  the  old  step  again,  waiting  to  see  the  happy 
manly  face,  and  to  hear  the  voice  once  more, 
but  waiting  in  vain,  for  they  have  had  the  bright 
eyes  closed  in.  death,  not  by  loving  hands  at 
home,  but  amid  the  angry  billows^  far  from 

ifr.  Pl%m90U 


those  who  would  gladly  have  saved  them  from 
such  a  crud  end. 

"  X  have  not  read  vour  book,  but  have  heard 
about  it ;  it  would  only  intenofy  a  sorrow  bitter 
enough  at  times.  I  can  only  say  I  know  the 
truth  and  justice  of  the  cause  you  set  forth,  and 
hope  it  will  meet  wil^  the  sympathy  it  demands. 
One  could  more  fully  submit  to  the  loss  of 
friends  when  all  has  been  done  for  them,  when 
no  iAvli  of  carelessness  is  left  to  haunt  the  soul 
after,  but  England  has  permitted  men  to  go  to 
sea  in  rotten  vessels.  What  is  the  consequence  ? 
Every  winter  numbers  of  brave  strong  men  find 
a  watery  grave,  and  all  that  is  left  for  the  poor 
widows  and  cluldren  is  a  Uttle  sympathy,  unless 
it  be  in  the  case  cf  a  Captain  or  Northfieet,  then 
it  goes  &r  enough  to  help  as  well  as  pity.  How 
do  we  act  on  shore  when  danger  or  disease  over- 
takes us  ?  We  take  every  precaution,  use  the 
means,  then  leave  the  rest  to  Gkxl.  But  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  as  if  all  the  loss  of 
life  at  sea  ought  to  be  expected.  We  know  that 
God  holds  the  ^waters  in  the  hoUow  of  his  hands. 
He  raiseth  the  stormy  wind,  but  are  we  to  charge 
Him  with  what  man  does  ?  I  do  not,  and  how 
much  pain  it  would  save  the  childless  mother, 
the  widow  and  fatherless,  did  they  but  know 
that  all  care  had  been  taken  of  the  loved  and 
lost.  Your  work  cannot  recall  those  who  are 
gone,  cannot  bring  back  my  husband  and  home, 
but  tiiere  are  others  now  on  the  deep  who  wiU 
thank  you  for  spared  lives,  and  manv  a  tender 
woman  will  unite  with  me  in  thanking  you. 
May  Gk)d  grant  that  the  interest  now  awakened 
may  not  subside  as  it  has  before ;  for  two  vears 
I  have  prayed  that  someone  would  come  forth, 
and  I  have  faith  to  beUeve  that  not  only  some- 
thing may  be  done,  but  all  that  will  ensure  the 
safety  of  those  who  leave  home  and  loved  ones 
to  ply  the  ^reat  deep.  If  they  are  taken  then 
we  as  a  nation  could  say  the  Lord  hath  taken. 
Pardon  my  writing,  Gknl  knows  what  I  feel, 
may  He  bless  and  help  you  in  your  work  is  the 
prayer  of  yours  respectfully  " 

Sir,  I  ask  this  House  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  wanton  and  wicked  waste  of  pre- 
cious human  life,  and  I  gather  that'  that 
is  their  will. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
steps  necessary  to  give  effect  to  that  will. 
We  must  firsthand  I  trust  that  will  be 
some  time  before  we  sleep — appoint  a 
Commission  which  shall  make  a  tiiorough 
and  searching  inquiry  into  the  whole 
subject,  including  undermanning,  bad 
stowage,  deck  loading,  deficient  engine 
power,  over  insurance,  defective  con- 
struction, improper  lengthening,  over- 
loading, want  of  repair,  necessity  for 
certificated  masters  between  Brest  and 
the  Elbe,  rate  of  speed  lawful  in  fogs, 
rule  of  road,  and  code  of  signals.  I 
trust  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
see  that  the  Commission  consists  of  the 
very  best  men  that  can  be  found  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  it  is  sufficiency  nume- 
rous, after  prosecuting  the  inquiiy,  so 
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far  as  it  can  be  prosecuted  with  advan- 
tage in  London,  to  divide  itself  into  two 
sections,  one  of  which  might  take  the 
East  Coast  and  Scotland,  and  the  other 
the  West  Coast  and  Ireland,  so  as  to 
lose  as  little  time  as  possible  in  com- 
pleting their  investigations.  In  the  mean- 
time 1  trust  this  House  will  pass  a  BOl 
dealing  with  the  most  obvious  and  easily- 
remediable  sources  of  disaster,  which  Bill 
can  give  place  to  the  more  perfect  and 
thoroughly -considered  measure  which 
we  may  anticipate  as  the  result  of  their 
Beport.  We  may  also  in  the  meantime 
avail  ourselves  of  the  ample  information 
possessed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  com- 
pile a  series  of  Tables  or  Betums  which 
shall  greatly  aid  the  Commission  when 
they  come  to  frame  the  recommendations 
which  they  will  lay  before  the  House. 
I  find  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has  the 
most  ample  records,  and  the  fullest  de- 
tails on  mis  subject — details  sufficiently 
extensive  and  exhaustive,  with  the  aid 
of  such  particulars  as  we  may  easily 
obtain  from  the  Begister  of  British  and 
Foreign  Ships  to  compile  the  Betums, 
which  I  will  now  suggest  to  the  House 
should  be  ordered  forthwith.  TheBetums 
I  suggest  are — 1st.  Debiting  aU  wrecks 
to  the  various  ports.  2nd.  Debiting  them 
to  the  various  kinds  of  cargo.  3rd. 
Showing  lengths;  other  dimensions.  4th. 
Showing  proportion  of  man  power  to 
ship's  tonnage.  5th.  Man  power  to  the 
weight  of  cargo.  6th.  Showing  the 
proportion  of  engine  power  to  ship's 
tonnage.  The  7th  should  show  the  pro- 
portion of  engine  power  to  the  weight 
ofcarjTO.  For  the  8th.  Use  water  draught 
line  lOT  deep  loading.  And  9th.  An 
alphabetical  list  of  owners,  showing  the 
losses  of  each  individual  shipowner. 
And  then,  10th.  Arranged  so  as  to  show 
first  those  who  have  lost  none  for  the 
10  years  —  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whole.  Then  those  who  have  lost  fewest, 
and  so  on.  And  at  the  end  of  this  list 
the  country  wUl  see  what  they  will  see. 
The  records  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
amply  sufficient  to  furnish  the  whole  of 
this  information — they  are  like  the  still 
waters  of  Bethesda's  pool,  full  of  latent 
capability  of  blessing,  and  like  them 
only  waiting  to  be  troubled  by  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  to  give  forth  healing  and  life. 
And,  Sir,  I  am  satisfied  that  when  the 
Commission,  which  I  trust  this  House 
will  appoint  Hiis  evening,  has  completed 
its  work:  and  reported  wereon,  and  this 


House  has  adopted  such  measures,  in 
consequence,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  may  require,  so  great  a  change  will 
ensue,  tnat,  whereas  our  feUow-subjects 
at  sea  have  hitherto  pursued  their  most 
beneficent  calling  in  constant  and  immi- 
nent peril  of  their  lives,  they  shall  in 
the  future  pursue  that  calling  with  as 
much  as,  or  even  greater  sa^ty,  I'than 
that  in  which  we  travel  by  railway 
ashore ;  and  as  to  the  homes  of  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  them,  of  those 
they  love,  so  great  wDl  be  the  change, 
that,  whereas  in  the  past  their  homes 
have  been  like  those  of  the  Egyptians 
on  that  dread  night  when  the  angel  of 
death  went  from  house  to  house  through- 
out aU  the  land  taking  his  toll  of  dead, 
they  shaU  in  the  future  be  like  the  homes 
of  the  Israelites  on  that  same  night, 
which,  when  the  angel  of  death  sought 
to  enter,  he  could  not,  because  they  bore 
upon  them  the  symbol  of  His  loving 
and  protecting  care.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving  the  Ad- 
dress 

Sib  JOHN  PA  KINGTON  had  great 
satisfaction  in  seconding  the  Motion, 
having  himself  in  the  year  1870  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  loss  of  life 
and  property  at  sea.  He  was  led  to 
take  a  great  interest  in  this  subject  from 
the  terrible  loss  of  the  large  steamer 
called  the  City  of  Boston,  wmch  crossed 
the  Atlantic  between  America  and  Eng- 
land, which  went  to  sea  and  was  never 
heard  of  again.  Having  put  a  <|uestion 
to  the  Government  on  the  subject,  ho 
received  letters  from  aU  parts  of  England 
entreating  him  not  to  let  the  matter 
drop,  but  to  endeavour  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  practices  which  led  to 
disasters  of  such  a  terrible  character, 
and  the  loss  of  such  an  immense  amount 
of  life  and  property.  In  the  year  1870, 
when  he  brought  forward  ms  Motion 
for  a  Commission,  he  did  so  imder  Ihis 
great  disadvantage — that,  owing  to  the 
ulness  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright),  there  was  no 
President  of  the  Boara  of  Trade  in  the 
House,  and  therefore  the  attention  of 
the  Government  could  not  be  frdly  given 
to  the  subject.  The  answer  he  received 
from  the  Government  was  that  that  huge 
Bill — ^which  the  House  must  recollect, 
and  which  had  700  clauses,  and  was,  he 
believed,  still  lying  unadopted  by  the 
House---dealt  with  the  subject.    He  ad- 
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mitted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  C.  Fortescue)  acted  in  the 
faireat  spirit  with  reference  to  the  dauses 
bearing  upon  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
at  sea.  But  the  utility  of  those  clauses, 
in  his  (Sir  John  Pakington's)  opinion, 
amounted  to  nothing,  and  were  insuffici- 
ent for  the  great  object  the  House  had 
in  view.  His  object  on  the  present  oc- 
casion was  two-fold.  He  wished  to  en- 
treat the  Qoyemment  to  concede  this 
inquiry,  and  to  concede  anything  which 
would  render  it  most  effective.  Our 
national  character  was  involved  in  this 
inquiry.  He  would  make  no  personal 
charges,  for  the  question  was  hit  above 
any  personal  charges — ^he  wished  to  raise 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  that 
could  excite  the  interest  of  the  country 
and  the  House.  The  stoppage  of  the 
evUs  which  existed  was  fax  more  import- 
ant than  the  question  whether  A,  B,  or  0 
had  transgressed  the  rules  of  propriety. 
But  he  had  a  second  object  in  view,  and 
that  was  to  tender  his  thanks  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  PlimsoU)  for 
bringing  forward  this  question.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion in  a  manner  which  he  (Sir  John 
Pakington)  thought  must  excite  the 
gratitude  of  every  reflecting  and  right- 
minded  man  in  the  counlxy;  he  had 
published  a  book  whidi  they  all  ad- 
mired, and  which  had  excited  not  only 
the  interest,  but  the  sympathy  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  of  this  count^. 
He  wished  to  place  before  the  House 
some  additional  reasons  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commission  now  asked 
for.  He  believed  that  few  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  and  the  public  in 
general  had  very  little  idea  of  the  im- 
mense extent  of  the  loss  of 'Ufe  and  pro- 
perty at  sea.  In  the  year  1871,  accord- 
ing to  ZloytTs  Lists,  which  he  believed 
was  the  highest  authority  that  could  be 
referred  to  on  the  subject,  more  than 
13,000  wrecks  and  casualties  occurred, 
and  the  lives  lost  in  the  course  of  that 
year  amounted  to  2,040.  In  the  year 
1872,  the  autumn  of  which,  as  they  must 
all  remember,  was  very  severe,  the  loss 
was  above  the  average  of  former  years. 
Of  saiUng  ships  the  number  absdutely 
lost  was  2,682,  of  which  1,310  were 
British  ships.  He  would  now  call  at- 
tention to  the  distinction  between  wrecks 
and  oasualties,  and  those  ships  that  were 
either  abandcmed  or  foundered  at  sea, 
or  were  ^diat  was  called  ^'miaaing.'' 

Sir  John  Pakington 


The  number  of  ships  that  foundered 
in  1872  was  687,  and  i^e  number 
missing  was  185  —  the  meaning  of 
"missing"  being  ships  that  went  to 
sea,  of  which  nothing  was  ever  heard 
afterwards,  and  the  fair  inference  was 
that  they  had  gone  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  with  every  soul  on 
board.  The  number  of  steamers  lost 
during  that  period  was  244  of  over  100 
tons,  of  which  142  were  Briti^  ships. 
From  the  1st  January  in  the  present 
year  up  to  this  time  no  less  than  50  ves- 
sels were  missing,  many  of  them  being 
fine  iron  steamers,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability they  had  gone  to  the  bottom. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  considered 
it  the  duty  of  the  House  to  inquire  into 
the  probable  causes  of  the  terrible  loss 
of  life  and  property.  He  believed  that 
the  great  and  prominent  cause  was  over- 
loading. On  a  former  occasion  he  men- 
tioned a  numb^  of  casualties  that  had 
occurred  from  overloading.  He  would 
now  mention  a  single  case — ^which  was 
a  very  remarkable  one—  and  in  dcnng  so 
be  would  refrain  from  mentioning  names. 
A  ship  of  550  tons  sailed  in  December 
from  jBngland  for  New  Orieans  laden 
with  786  tons  of  iron,  which  was  among 
the  substances  known  to  shipowners  as 
''  dead  weight  "—dead  weight  consisting 
of  iron,  cofd,  and  com.  It  was  the  rule 
of  the  Council  of  India  that  no  vessel 
laden  with  dead  weight  should  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  ton  of  cai^  to  each  ton  of  her  re- 
gister, and  the  rule  of  the  Admiralty 
with  regard  to  transports  was  still  more 
stringent,  for  no  vessel  was  allowed  to 
carry  more  than  half  a  ton  of  dead  weight 
to  each  ton  of  her  register.  Now,  iron, 
he  understood,  was  me  most  dangerous 
of  all  dead-weight  cargoes,  yet  here  was 
a  vessel  of  550  tons  register  carrying  786 
tons  of  iron.  What  happened  ?  Just 
what  might  have  been  expected.  The 
ship  put  into  Falmouth  in  a  leaW  con- 
dition in  December,  and  she  sailed  again 
on  the  81st  January  last,  but  on  the  4th 
February,  four  days  afterwards,  she 
went  down.  That  was  a  specimen  of 
the  evils  to  which  we  were  nable  from 
the  practice  of  overloading  ships.  He 
was  happy  to  add,  however,  that  some 
passing  vessel  picked  up  the  crew,  who 
were  saved.  Another  source  of  tlhese 
evils,  and  a  more  fruitM  source  than  it 
was  generally  supposed  to  be,  was  4^ 
&ulty  and  bad  construction  of  our  «xer«- 
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okaat  ships  in  the  Erst  instance.  Ships 
were  badly  built,  so  that  they  eould  not 
float.  He  would  give  an  instance.  On  the 
1st  February  an  entirely  new  ship  sailed 
on  her  first  voyage  from  this  country  to 
Bombay  with  a  oai^o  of  coals,  and  on 
the  3ra  of  February,  she  went  down. 
He  had  two  other  oases  of  the  same 
kind,  in  one  of  which  what  ought  to 
have  been  a  very  fine  ship  of  2,600  tons 
bound  to  the  East  Indies  with  pass^igers 
and  cargo,  got  as  far  as  Portsmouth,  but 
there  she  was  found  to  be  so  strained 
and  injured  by  the  voyage  that  she  was 
oUiged  to  put  in,  and  her  passengers 
were  trannerred  to  another  vessel. 
These  facts  ought  to  be  enlained.  They 
were  thorougmy  disgraoeml  to  a  portion 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  England, 
and  it  was  the  interest,  as  it  ought  to  be 
the  earnest  desire,  of  the  respectable 
portion,  which  constituted  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  w^e  connected  with 
the  M^cantile  Marine  of  England,  to 
have  an  end  put  to  such  a  shameful  state 
of  affairs.  Another  fruitful  cause  of 
these  terrible  calamities  arose  from  the 
habit  of  overloading  the  timber  ships 
which  carried  on  the  timber  trade  with 
America.  The  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
(Mr.  Plimsoll)  had  said  truly  that  when 
a  ship  was  loaded  with  timber  she  would 
not  sink,  but  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  cargo  there  was  a  temptation,  which 
was  too  often  yielded  to,  to  load  timber 
ships  to  an  extent  inconsistent  with  their 
proper  navigation.  Such  vessels  were 
often  not  only  filled,  but  piled  up  with 
wood  to  such  an  extent,  that  if  bad  wea- 
ther came  on  they  could  not  be  properly 
navigated.  In  seconding  this  Motion, 
he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  lay  before 
the  House  some  grounds  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  convincing  and  conclusive 
aa  to  the  necessity  for  a  searching  in- 
quiry. He  saw  from  the  Paper  that 
an  Amendment  was  to  be  moved  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hull  (Mr. 
Olay),  and  he  presumed  that^the  object 
of  that  hon.  Q^tleman  was  substanti- 
ally the  same  as  that  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  and  himself.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  object  to  the  inquiry, 
but  wished  it  to  be  conducted  with  aJl 
the  sanctii^  and  additional  auih^ority  con- 
ferred by  Laving  the  witnesses  examined 
on  oath.  For  ms  part  he  cared  little  in 
what  shape  the  inquiry  waa  granted — 
that  point  was  rather  one  for  the  Pre- 
«ident  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    He  felt 


convinced,  however,  that  the  Qoveni'* 
ment  would  not  again  refiise  this  inquiry, 
for  the  feeling  throughout  the  country 
which  had  been  elicited  by  the  remark- 
able book  published  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  put  it  out  of  the  question 
for  this  or  any  Government  to  refuse  the 
investigation  asked  for.  It  was  vital  to 
our  national  credit,  to  our  commerce,  to 
our  Mercantile  Marine,  and  above  all  to 
the  lives  of  the  gallant  men  who  manned 
these  vessels,  and  who  w  we  now  in  many 
instances  liable  to  be  shut  up  in  prison 
because  a  regard  for  their  lives  forbade 
their  going  to  sea  in  unseaworthy  ships, 
that  ike  inquiry  should  be  searching 
and  complete,  and  so  long  as  it  was  a 
thorough  and  bond  fide  inquiry  he  him- 
self cared  very  little  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  should  be  conducted. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed 

'*  That  an  hmnHe  Addrees  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  She  wiU  be  pleased  to 
issue  a  Hoysd  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of,  and  certain  practices  connected 
with,  the  Commercial  Manne  of  the  United 
Kingdom."— (Ifr.  Flimaoll.) 

Mb.  olay  trusted  the  House  would 
place  upon  the  course  he  intended  to 
pursue  the  same  indulgent  construction 
as  had  been  placed  upon  it  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  John  Pakington). 
Every  hon.  Member  in  that  House  be- 
lieved the  inquiry  to  be  necessary,  and 
he  had  no  desire  to  delay  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commission  asked  K)r ;  ho 
was  anxious  only  that  its  powers  should 
be  larger,  and  its  actions  more  effective 
than  could  be  the  case  if  an  ordinary 
Boyal  Commission  were  appointed,  as 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
(Mr.  Plimsoll).  A  Boyal  Commission 
could  not  take  evidence  on  oath ;  a  Com- 
mission appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
and  so  empowered  could ;  and  when  the 
importance  of  the  issues  involved  were 
considered,  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
agree  with  him  that  the  evidence  ten- 
dered should  be  taken  on  oath.  The 
principal  point  involved  was  the  welfiEu^ 
of  the  merchant  seamen ;  but  associated 
with  it  as  a  collateral  issue,  was  the  fair 
fameof  an  honourable  profession  hitherto 
held  in  deservedly  high  esteem.  The 
whole  profession  must  suffer  under  the 
vaffue  suspicions  now  floatine  about, 
and  among  the  members  of  tnat  pro- 
fession w^re  some  having  seats  in  the 
House.    He  knew  it  mig^t  be  said  that 
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the  chief  if  not  the  sole  object  of  this 
inquiry  was  remedial,  and  that  it  might 
be  narrowed  to  that ;  but  in  that  case  a 
Itoyal  Oonmiission  and  the  Commission 
he  proposed  would  stand  on  a  perfectly 
equal  K)oting.  But  he  could  not  believe 
it  possible  to  conduct  an  inquiry  of  this 
kind  without  producing  evidence  which 
mieht  seriou^y  inculpate  individuals, 
and  if  so,  evidence  ou^ht  not  to  be  taken, 
except  Tipon  oath.  Although  careful  to 
abstain  from  expressing  any  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  question,  as  it  affected 
individuals,  he  felt  bound  to  say  a  few 
words  on  a  personal  matter.  It  was  of 
no  use  blinking  the  question.  Everybody 
knew  that  some  hon.  Members  of  this 
House  lay  under  serious  accusations 
against  their  personal  reputation,  and 
among  them  was  his  hon.  Friend  and 
Colleague  (Mr.  Norwood) — his  hon. 
Friend,  he  wished  to  say,  in  a  much 
broader  sense  than  was  usually  attached 
to  those  words.  It  might  have  surprised 
many — it  had  surprised  some — ^that  his 
hon.  Friend  had  remained  entirely  silent 
under  these  accusations;  but  the  fact 
was  his  hon.  Friend,  first  on  his  own 
impulse,  and  then  by  the  advice  of 
friends,  determined  on  defending  his 
character  by  applying  for  a  criminal 
information  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  where,  by  one  of  those  admirable 
contrivances  by  which  the  law  prevents 
anything  from  being  done  in  undue 
haste,  he  would  be  unable  to  be  heard 
until  April  next.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, his  hon.  Friend  had  been  urged 
in  the  strongest  manner  by  high  legal 
authority  to  keep  his  mouth  closed  here 
and  elsewhere,  for  fear  of  putting  in 
jeopardy  the  success  of  his  ap^ca- 
tion.  The  Court  was  very  jealous  of 
any  interferenae,  and  if  his  hon.  Friend 
had  said  anything  in  his  own  defence 
on  the  subject  generally,  he  might  be 
told — "You  have  invited  other  inter- 
ference besides  ours ;  don't  come  to  us. 
You  must  find  a  remedy  where  you  can." 
It  was  on  that  account  his  hon.  Friend 
had  kept  and  would  continue  to  keep 
silence  m  the  House,  and  he  trusted  that 
no  one  would  imagine  his  hon.  Friend  to 
be  indifferent  to  a  matter  which  all  his 
Friends  knew  him  to  have  greatly  at 
heart.  The  hon.  Member  conduded  by 
moving  the  Amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice. 

Mb.    SAMUDA,    in    seconding   the 
Amendment,  wished  it  to  be  distinctly 

Mr.  Clay 


understood  that  his  object  was  to  obtain 
the  fullest  investigation  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  obtained ;  and  if  the  forms  of 
the  House,  or  difficulties  attending  the 
Commission,  should  be  such  that  the 
Government,  in  takine  the  matter  into 
their  own  hand,  as  he  hoped  they  would, 
found  that  one  mode  of  investigation 
was  better  than  another,  and  equally 
capable  of  bringing  out  the  facts  with 
the  view  of  building  up  legislation 
thereon,  he,  for  one,  was  disposed  to 
leave  the  details  in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment. With  reference  to  the  object 
of  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll),  the 
time  had  arrived  when  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  leave  matters  in  the  state  in 
which  they  were.  There  was  one  par- 
ticular point  connected  with  losses  at 
sea  to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  John  Pakington)  had  not  referred, 
and  it  was  that  whilst  science  in  other 
Departments  had  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing  improvements  from  year  to 
year,  and  diminishing  the  number  of 
casualties,  the  operations  in  the  ship- 
ping trade  had  been  attended  with  very 
different  results.  He  would  exemplify 
that  with  a  few  figures.  It  appeared 
from  the  records  published  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  the  losses  for  the  consecu- 
tive periods  of  the  five  years  ending  in 
1853,  1858,  1863,  and  1868  were  re- 
spectively 969  ships,  1,118  ships,  1,488 
ships,  and  1,744  ships — which  showed 
that  there  was  a  continually  increasing 
loss  of  ships.  He  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  teeing  the  average  up  to  1871, 
and  making  a  similar  division  for  the 
averages  for  15  years,  ending  at  the  re- 
spective periods  of  five  years  before 
1871,  it  appeared  that  the  losses  were 
1,045  ships,  1,320  ships,  1,611  ships,  and 
1,805  ships,  from  which  the  House  woiild 
perceive,  as  he  had  remarked,  that  there 
was  a  continually  augpnenting  loss  of 
ships.  But  then  it  might  be  said  that 
our  trade  was  now  considerably  greater, 
and  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
our  vessels  would  account  for  the  in- 
creased number  of  losses.  He  would, 
however,  be  able  to  show  that  the  House 
could  not  rely  on  any  such  explanation ; 
for  in  1858  Uie  number  of  ships  of  all 
sorts  on  the  books  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom  was  wi&in  100  of 
27,000,  while  in  1868  they  were  only 
29,000 ;  80  that  while  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  ships  during  these  10  years 
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was  only  B  per  cent,  the  increase  in  tlie 
number  of  losses  was  at  the  rate  of  60 
per  cent.  Now,  the  question  arose  why 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  ships  was 
80  small,  and  the  answer  was  easy ;  we 
very  nearly  lost  as  many  ships  as  we 
built,  and  the  increased  quantify  of  the 
work  of  the  kingdom  was  done  by  ships 
built  being  of  l^^i^  tonnage  than  those 
which  were  lost.  The  increase  in  the  loss 
was  something  enormous.  There  was  an- 
other fact  which  was  very  significant.  It 
appeared  that  the  most  fatal  of  the 
voyages  which  were  performed  by  ves- 
sels were  those  to  the3altic,  and  among 
other  notes  given  in  Lloyds*  List  of 
WrecJts  and  CasuaUtss  was  one  which 
showed  that  in  1870  no  fewer  than  21 
steamers  were  lost  during  such  voyages. 
But  a  more  curious  and  important  fact 
was  that  these  2 1  steamers  had  made  only 
2, 100  voyages,  and  therefore  the  loss  was 
1  per  100  voyages ;  and  taking  the  period 
each  vessel  required  to  perform  its  Baltic 
voyage  at  something  Uke  a  month,  the 
life  of  each  of  these  steamers  represented 
eight  years,  supposing  it  had  been  kept 
at  constant  work ;  in  other  words,  we 
would  be  under  the  necessiiy  of  replacing 
our  conmiercial  fleet  engaged  in  the 
Baltic  trade  every  eight  years.  Such 
circumstances  involved  very  serious  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  moraliiy  and  re- 
spectability of  the  nation,  and  though 
he  was  by  no  means  sanguine  of  an  easy 
remedy,  yet  he  thought  too  much  care 
could  not  be  taken  to  discover  the  causes 
of  this  state  of  things.  Again,  in  1871, 
the  1,675  wrecks  and  casualties  among 
vessels  trading  within  the  narrow  seas 
represented  468,000  tons  of  shippine,  or 
about  £6,000,000  sterling  a  year.  There 
were  two  or  i^ree  more  facts  which  he 
would  mention  merely  with  the  view 
that  the  House  should  attach  its  due 
weight  to  the  subject.  He  saw  it  stated 
in  me  official  Eeport  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  the  wrecks  and  casualties  for 
the  10  years  ending  1871  amounted  to  a 
grand  total  of  13,300,  of  which  those  re- 
sulting from  stress  of  weather  in  a  total 
loss  numbered  7,300  ;  those  resulting  in 
wreck  from  various  other  causes,  or  m>m 
causes  unknown,  numbered  2,600 ;  while 
not  less  than  3,400  were  set  down  as 
being  lost  ^m  inattention,  carelessness, 
neglect,  and  defective  equipment;  that, 
put  in  plain  lang^uaffe,  meant  that 
nearly  one-half  of  me  losses  arose  from 
preventible  causes.     It  was  these  pre- 


ventible  causes  the  Commission  would 
have  to  deal  with.  One  of  Uie  most  im- 
portant suggestions  the  Commission 
would  have  to  consider,  with  a  view  to 
a  remedy,  would  be  the  question  of  in- 
surance, and  he  had  long  held  a  strong 
opinion  that  it  would  be  found  benefici^ 
to  compel  every  owner  of  a  ship  to  be- 
come to  a  very  larg^  extent  his  own  un- 
derwriter. That  was  no  new  proposal. 
He  believed  such  an  arrangement  was 
in  force  in  Scandinavia  and  in  some 
others  of  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe.  Even  in  our  own  country  it 
existed  in  a  very  modified  form;  for 
in  the  case  of  slight  accidents — ^that  is, 
accidents  short  of  total  loss — the  rule 
was  that  an  owner  had  to  bear  one- 
third,  and  he  received  from  the  under- 
writers two-thirds  only  of  the  amount 
of  the  loss.  That  was  precisely  the  re- 
medy which  he  would  carry  out.  Of 
course,  to  ffive  effect  to  such  a  proposal 
it  should  be  rendered  illegal  to  value 
the  ships  for  insurance  beyond  their 
actual  value^-either  by  subjecting  them 
to  be  valued  by  a  public  officer,  or  by 
fixiuff  a  maximum  value  per  ton  for 
vesseU,  according  to  their  different  ages 
and  descriptions.  This  would  produce, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  in  some  weU-found,  well- 
managed,  and  highly  commended  fleets. 
He  had  already  shown  the  losses  oc- 
curring in  Baltic  vessels,  which,  for 
the  si^e  of  comparison,  would  reduce 
the  life  of  those  ships  to  a  period  of 
eight  years.  They  would  require  them 
to  pay,  roughly,  an  insurance  of  1 2  per 
cent,  and  the  smallest  amoimt  paid 
at  Lloyd's  in  annual  insurance  of  a 
steamer  was  something  like  6  per  cent. 
But  if  they  took  one  of  the  best-known 
and  best-founded  services — that  of  Cu- 
nard's — ^it  would  be  found  that  they  did 
not  insure.  They  had  been  at  work 
inore  than  20  years;  and,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge,  they  had  never  lost  a 
ship.  [An  Hon.  Member:  One  ship.] 
Well,  one  ship.  Their  line  of  naviga- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
during  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  year,  for 
they  had  to  encounter  formidable  ice- 
bergs, and  some  of  the  densest  fogs, 
yet  he  understood  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  retardation  of  speed  whilst 
the  ships  were  in  that  region,  so  care- 
fully was  everything  conducted,  and  so 
good  was  the  look-out  kept.  The  public 
had  tiie  utmost  confidence  in  ihem.  Then. 
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take  Measrs.  Wigram's  ships.  Their 
vessels  had  been  at  work  about  the  same 
time,  they  did  not  insure,  but  their  ves^ 
sels  were  so  carefallj  managed  and  re- 
fitted,  and  stores  of  superior  qualiinr  so 
extensiyefy  supplied,  that  during  tneir 
whole  career  he  believed  they  had  only 
lost  two  ships.  Then  there  was  the  line 
kaown  as  (treen's  line.  Here  operations 
were  carried  on  upon  a  far  larger  scale, 
and  theyinsured  not  at  all,  or  but  veiy 
little.  The  total  number  of  ships  which 
they  had  lost  was  four  or  five,  that  loss 
amounting  to  not  2  per  cent  per  annum 
upon  the  insurance  which  they  would 
have  paid  upon  their  ships.  Then  there 
was  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany ;  they  were  their  own  insurers,  and 
they  were  continually  paying  very  lai^e 
bonuses  to  their  shareholders  out  of  l£e 
surplus  profits  of  their  own  insurance 
fond.  They  assured  him  that  their  losses 
had  not  amounted  to  more  than  2,  or,  at 
the  most,  2^  upon  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance. The  result  was,  that  whilst  these 
most  perfectly  found  fleets,  were  worked 
at  not  more  than  2  per  cent  loss,  Lloyd's 
were  obUffed  to  charee  6  per  cent  to  in- 
sure ;  and  yet  very  lew  of  the  under- 
writers accumulated  any  very  large 
amount  of  money.  [An  hon.  Mkkbkr  : 
Take  Thornton.]  Mr.  Bichard  Thornton 
was  a  man  who  speculated  in  everything, 
and  probably  it  would  be  found  that  his 
insurance  profits  did  go  far  to  make  up 
the  £3,000,000  he  left  behind  him  ; 
and  besides,  his  insurances  were  of  a 
gambling  nature.  He  would  insure 
vessels  supposed  to  be  lost  at  60  or  80 
per  cent,  and  he  was  often  veiy  fortu- 
nate. Mr.  Thornton's  was  a  most  ex- 
ceptional case,  and  not  one  that  in  the 
smallest  degree  affected  the  comparison 
he  had  laid  before  the  House.  The  com- 
petition with  Lloyd's  was  veiy  severe,  and 
yet  they  could  not  charge  less  than  6  per 
cent  for  insurance,  and  the  reason  was 
that  they  insured  all  the  ill-foimd  and 
imseaworthy  ships.  No  doubt,  overload- 
ing was  the  cause  of  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  losses  paid  by  underwriters,  and 
it  was  easy  to  understand  why  it  should 
be  so.  Competition  drove  everything  to 
the  extremest  limit,  and,  indeed,  he  be- 
lieved that  it  deteriorated  the  character 
of  all  kinds  of  work.  It  also  reduced 
freights  to  the  lowest.  A  scrupulous 
owner  put  into  his  ship  only  that  amount 
of  cargo  that  he  thought  she  could  carry 
safely,  whilst  the  unscrupulous  owner, 

Mr.  Samuia 


having  got  an  amount  of  insurance  that 
would  recoup  him,  put  in  100  tons  more, 
the  whole  freight  on  which  was  ab- 
solute profit  if  the  ship  floated,  and  if 
*not,why  then  he  put  the  insurance  money 
into  his  pocket.  He  would  give  an 
illustration.  He  recollected  that  about 
the  end  of  the  Crimean  War  a  ship- 
owner applied  to  two  builders  to  give 
him  an  estimate  for  the  building  of  a 
vessel  of  600  tons,  which  one  of  them 
offered  to  build  for  £14,000,  and  the 
other  for  £12,000.  The  work  was  given 
to  the  lowest.  The  Crimean  War  fimjahed 
suddenly,  and  as  he  could  not  get  a 
charter  from  the  GK)vemment  as  he 
had  expected,  he  was  compelled  to  put 
his  ship  at  a  very  low  freight  on  service 
to  a  foreign  port.  The  ship  had  not 
long  left  the  snore  when  she  went  upon 
some  sand  and  soon  tumbled  all  to  pieces, 
and  was  heard  of  no  more.  The  other 
shipbuilder  said  to  the  owner — "You 
had  better  have  had  my  ship."  "  Oh, 
no,"  was  the  reply — "  If  I  had  it  would 
never  have  gone  to  pieces ;  as  it  is,  I 
have  the  insurance  on  the  ship  and  the 
insurance  on  my  freight,  and  I  am  better 
off  than  I  should  have  been  with  yours." 
This  incident  suggested  the  very  point 
he  wished  the  House  to  consider.  They 
should  deal  with  the  matter  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make,  if  possible,  the  interest 
of  the  owner  such  mat  he  shoidd  make 
the  safety  of  his  ship  his  first  considera- 
tion, and  profit  upon  it  or  the  cargo  the 
second.  He  was  prepu'ed  to  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and  be  satisfied  with  either  Commission 
which  they  should  think  fit  to  issue. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leare  out  the  words  "  an  humble  Address 
be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She 
will  be  pleased  to  issue  a  Eoyal  Commission  to 
inquire  into,"  in  order  to  ins^  the  words  **  it  is 
desirable  that  a  Bill  be  forthwith  introduced 
into  this  House  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
for  the  purpose  oi  constituting  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  upon  oath  and  report  upon," — (Mr. 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  '^  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
said,  he  thought  it  might  be  oonre- 
nient  that  he  should  state,  without  Air- 
ther  delay,  the  intention  of  the  Oorem- 
ment  widi  respect  to  this  Motion,  and 
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that  int^tion  was  to  accept  in  substance 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby,  uiough  they  would  not  be  able 
to  accept  the  exact  words,  for  reasons 
which  ne  would  give  presently.  In 
common  with  the  Mover  and  Seconder 
of  the  Motion  (Mr.  PlimsoU  and  Sir  John 
Pakington)  he  most  earnestly  desired 
that  the  measures  now  to  be  taken  might 
— ^he  would  not  say  stop,  but — ^lai^ely 
diminish  the  disasters  to  life  and  pro- 
perty at  sea  that  had  been  brought  to 
their  attention  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby.  Being  most  anxious  that  the 
inquiry  should  lead  to  fruitful  legisla- 
tion, he  was  bound  in  the  interests  of 
truth,  of  the  credit  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  and  of  the  cause  of  rational 
legislation  to  comment  upon  some  state- 
ments made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  in  his  speech  and  also  in  his 
book.  In  his  opmion  some  of  them  were 
exaggerated,  and  would  lead  to  a  false 
estimate  both  as  to  the  amount  of  folly 
and  criminalihr  existing  in  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine  of  this  country,  and  also  to 
an  over-sanguine  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  preyentiUe  loss  and  disaster,  and  of 
the  amount  of  good  which  any  legisla- 
tion could  possibly  effect.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  beean  that  remark- 
able book  of  his,  ymich  he  (Mr.  C. 
Fortescue)  had  read  with  the  greatest 
care  and  interest,  by  saying  that  he  was 
not  capable  of  writing  a  book.  He 
could  assiire  him  that  he  entirely  dif- 
fered from  him.  The  hon.  Member 
was  very  capable  of  writing  a  book, 
and  he  had,  m  fact,  written  a  most  in- 
teresting and  remarkable  book  in  the 
most  simple,  idiomatic,  and  racy  Eng- 
lish. With  respect  to  the  statistics 
of  the  book,  however,  he  was  not  able 
to  be  so  encomiastic,  because  many  of 
those  statistics  were  open  to  severe  criti- 
cism and  larffe  reduction.  Let  not  the 
House  mistake  his  meaning;  because, 
from  the  intention  he  had  announced,  it 
would  be  inferred  that  there  was  a  large 
foundation  of  truth  in  the  general  state- 
ments of  the  book.  The  statements 
made  in  the  official  records,  from  which 
the  most  trustworthy  parts  of  the  case 
were  derived,  furnished  a  foundation  of 
facta  quite  sufficient  to  justify  and  sup- 
port mrther  inquiry.  Nevertiieless,  he 
thought  the  House  would  agree  with 
him  that  things  were  not  quite  so  bad 
in  the  Mercantile  Marine  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dethy  supposed ;  and  that 


in  the  dreadful  occurrences  which  all 
so  much  deplored,  there  was  not  so  much 
due  to  causes  which  could  be  prevented 
by  legislation  as  the  hem.  Member  in  his 
enthusiasm  imagined.  The  most  re- 
markable statement  made  was,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  wrecks  at  sea  arose 
from  causes  which  the  hon.  Member 
thought  could  be  easily  prevented  — 
namely,  overloading  and  unseaworthi- 
ness. In  the  beginning  of  the  book,  he 
estimated  the  proportion  of  the  preventi- 
ble  losses  at  one-half,  towards  the  end  of 
the  book  he  said  two-thirds,  and  to-night 
he  had  got  to  four-fifths.  The  House  must 
not  run  away  with  the  supposition  that 
anything  like  that  proportion  of  the 
losses  at  sea  was  due  to  criminal  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  Mercantile  Meuine 
of  the  country,  or  was  preventible  by 
any  legislation.  It  was  not  always  quite 
clear  when  the  hon.  Member  spoke  of 
losses  at  sea,  whether  he  meant  losses  of 
lives  or  of  ships.  [Mr.  Puhsoix  :  Lives, 
invariably.]  But  towards  the  end  of 
the  book  he  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
legislation  savmg  1,000  lives  by  the  end 
of  1873.  He  was  informed  on  the  best 
authority  within  his  reach  that  the  ntim- 
ber  of  British  seamen  who  lost  their 
lives  by  drowning  in  1871  was  1,600. 
He  wished  he  could  be  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that  any  efforts  of  theirs  coidd 
save  1,000  out  of  1,600;  but  he  feared 
it  was  too  much  to  expect.  The  hon. 
Member  said  that  the  Betums  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  attributed  half  the  losses 
and  wrecks  on  our  coasts  to  colliers  and 
coasting  vessels,  which  contained,  no 
doubt,  a  large  proportion  of  unseaworthy 
members;  and,  considering  that  these 
losses  were  due  to  unseaworthiness,  he 
estimated  that  all  the  vessels  could  be 
made  seaworthy  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  figures  which  the  hon.  Member  took 
did  not  all  represent  total  losses;  but 
casualties  of  all  kinds,  from  trifling  acci- 
dents to  total  losses.  Out  of  the  total 
number  of  casualties,  not  above  one- 
third  could  be  said  to  be  losses  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word ;  and  therefore 
while  the  hon.  Member,  quoting  a  bene- 
volent magazine,  Ths  Life  Boat,  put 
down  the  losses  of  ships  in  the  last  six 
years  at  6,367,  he  had  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  losses  in  that  period 
did  not  much  exceed  2,000.  In  the  year 
1871,  off  the  coasts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, there  were  1,676  wrecks  and  casufd- 
ties,  excluding  ooUisionSi  and  of  these 
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1,224  were  casualties  only,  and  the  num- 
ber of  total  losses  was  only  398,  while 
ike  number  of  casualties  attended  with 
any  loss  of  life  was  only  135.  The 
wrecks  and  casualties  of  the  last  1 0  years 
numbered,  as  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  John  Pakin^n),  13,324. 
He  (Mr.  C.  Fortescue),  however,  be- 
lieyed  that  he  had  muon  over  calculated 
the  number.  So  far  as  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  able  to  ascertain,  1,179  of  these 
were  due  to  unseaworthiness  and  un- 
soundness of  gear,  the  remainder  having 
been  due  toothercauses.  Therefore  it  was 
impossible  to  assume  that  unseaworthi- 
ness had  been  the  cause  of  so  large 
a  proportion  of  wrecks  and  casualties. 
Those  who  knew  what  happened  on 
our  coasts  would  remember  Uiat  when 
a  sudden  eale  sprang  up  hundreds  of 
colliers  and  coasters  were  driven  ashore, 
and  that,  independently  of  their  lui- 
seaworthiness  and  their  loading.  They 
were  affected  by  it  no  doubt ;  but  not  to 
take  these  cases  into  consideration  gave 
a  totally  exaggerated  view  of  the  pro- 
blem with  which  they  had  to  deal.  Any 
hon.  Member  might  recoUect  the  gales 
which  had  occurred  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  had  sent  vessels  by  the  score 
on  the  coast.  Some  few  years  ago  that 
happened  in  Torbay,  where,  in  two 
hours,  60  or  70  vessels  were  driven  on 
shore.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
happened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tyne,  when  96  vessels  went  ashore,  and 
77  lives  were  lost.  Now,  such  casualties 
as  those  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
vent, and  he  pointed  these  things  out  to 
show  that  it  was  not  fair  to  exaggerate 
the  amount  of  criminality  which  was 
said  to  exist  in  our  Mercantile  Mcuine, 
and  that  they  ought  not  hastily  to  adopt 
extravagant  expectations  as  to  what  they 
could  accomplish.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  had  complained  of  the  Betums 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Now,  those 
Betums  as  to  wrecks  were,  he  thought, 
most  elaborate  and  careful.  Certwily, 
great  pains  were  taken  to  inform  the 
public  and  bring  all  the  £eu;ts  home  to 
the  minds  of  those  interested  in  ship- 
ping— a  service  not  to  be  despised.  But 
if  the  hon.  Member  was  not  satisfied 
with  those  Betums,  and  would  move  for 
others  that  he  thought  more  useful,  he 
could  only  say  it  would  give  him  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  consider  his  wishes 
and  endeavour  to  meet  them.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  also  complained  in  his  book 
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of  the  inquiries  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  he  said  were  much  too  limited  and 
confined  absolutely  to  the  case  of  pas- 
senger ships.  There  the  hon.  Member 
was  entirely  mistaken ;  and  the  House 
ought  to  know  what  the  Board  of  Trade 
did  and  had  done  for  some  years  past. 
In  every  case  where  evidence  could  be 
procured  in  respect  to  the  loss  of  a  ship, 
an  inquiry  was  held  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible into  all  the  oircumstcmces  by  the 
Beceiver  of  Wrecks,  assisted  by  the 
officers  of  the  Coast^ard,  under  most 
careful  instructions  mun  the  Board  of 
Trade.  When  the  circumstances  dis- 
closed any  reason  for  further  formal  in- 
quiry, that  formal  public  inquiry  was 
instituted.  During  the  year  1871  there 
were  132  public  legal  inquiries — ^he  was 
not  now  speaking  of  the  ordinary  pre- 
liminary inquiries  —  into  wrecks  and 
casualties,  and  out  of  the  whole  1 32  only 
1 6  related  to  passenger  ships.  Then  the 
hon.  Member  treated  wim  great  con- 
tempt some  of  their  late  legislation  with 
a  view  to  the  safety  of  life  at  sea ;  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir 
John  Jrakington),  referring  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  which  he  had  heea 
able  to  carry  the  Session  before  last,  and 
which  contained  all  the  dauses  of  ihe 
huge  Merchant  Shipping  Act  relating  to 
the  saving  of  life,  spoke  of  them  at  first 
as  effecting  nothing,  but  afterwards  said 
they  were  insufficient.  Well,  he  did  not 
himself  pretend  that  they  were  sufficient; 
but  he  denied  that  they  were  worthless, 
and  he  should  have  been  happy  at  the 
time,  as  he  would  be  now,  to  have  done 
more.  The  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
complained  over  and  over  again  in  his 
book  that  a  sailor  could  be  sent  to  eaol 
whenever  for  any  cause  he  refusea  to 
proceed  on  his  voyage.  That  never 
literally  was  the  case,  because  whenever 
there  was  a  lawful  cause  the  sailor  could 
refuse  to  go  to  sea ;  but  he  had  great 
difficiilty  in  proving  a  lawful  cause,  such 
as  the  unseaworthiness  of  the  ship,  great 
discomfort,  the  want  of  proper  provi- 
sions and  the  like.  But  what  the  Act 
that  he  carried  had  done  was  this — and 
it  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
It  had  given  the  sailor,  on  refusing  to  go 
to  sea  a  ri^ht  to  demand  a  Government 
survey  of  the  ship.  [An  hon.  Mkmbeb  : 
At  whose  expense  ?]  If  the  sailor  was 
right  in  his  all^ation,  at  the  expense  of 
the  owner ;  if  me  sailor  was  wronK,  he 
himself  had  the  expense  to  pay,  xf  he 
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oould.  He  knew  the  lion.  Member  for 
Derby  held  that  to  be  ridiculous,  and 
throughout  his  book  he  treated  all  those 
difficiut  matters — ^for  difficult  they  were 
— as  if  they  could  be  settled  by  a  word. 
The  expense,  if  his  allegation  was  wrong, 
could  only  be  deducted  out  of  the  sailor's 
waees.  And  here  he  could  not  help 
saying  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
did  not  assist  him  in  carrying  the  Act  of 
1871,  although  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
carrying  it,  and  it  came  out  of  Com- 
mittee not  quite  so  good  as  it  went  in. 
But  the  fact  was,  sailors  were  not  always 
the  most  perfect  characters ;  and  as  they 
obtained  a  month's  advance  of  wages  in 
many  cases  before  they  started  from 
home,  they  were  under  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  make  use  of  any  pretence  to  escape 
from  their  engagement,  and  it  was  not 
always  possible  to  believe  the  tale  of  a 
sailor  when  he  came  ashore  with  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  said  he  would  not  go 
on  his  voyage.  Those  facts  had  to  be 
considered  u  they  were  to  have  practical 
and  rational  legislation.  Oases,  were 
now,  however,  multiplying  every  day  at 
our  seaports  in  which  seulors  bond  fide 
refused  to  go  on  their  voyages  on  account 
of  the  unseaworthiness  of  their  ships, 
and  in  which  the  magistrates  called  on 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  survey  the  ships ; 
and  the  result  was  that  the  sailors  were 
discharged  and  the  ship  left  without  a 
crew,  "TOon  the  owners  were  compelled 
either  to  mve  up  the  voyage  or  to  repair 
the  vessels.  At  all  evento,  the  sailors 
were  saved,  in  these  cases,  from  dan- 
gerous voyages  and  from  ihe  hardship 
— which  certainly  had  ofton  happened 
—of  being  committed  to  gaol  for  causes 
of  a  most  innocent  kind.  The  hon. 
Member  said  it  was  veiy  wrongs  to  allow 
the  re-christoning  of  ships,  by  which 
great  frauds  were  committed,  many  bad 
ships  passing  under  new  names.  Well, 
by  the  Act  of  the  Session  before  last 
that  very  thing  was  forbidden,  no  ship 
being  now  permitted  to  change  her  name 
without  the  consent  of  the  Bo^rd  of  Trade, 
which  was  never  given  without  very  care- 
ful inquiry,  and  which  was  constantly 
refused.  A  remarkable  instcmce  of  that 
occurred  within  the  last  few  days.  He 
had  seen  in  a  Dublin  newspaper  a  state- 
ment that  there  must  be  some  wageish 
person  at  J;he  Board  of  Trade  who  had 
insisted  on  a  ship  that  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  "The  jDevil"  changing  her 
name  into  that  of  "  The  Printer's  Boy." 
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He  inquired  into  the  facts,  and  found 
that  a  ship  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
'*  The  Devil,"  which  had  gone  about  the 
world  for  some  time,  had  applied  to  the 
Board  of  Trade — he  did  not  know  whe- 
ther fr^om  some  compunction  on  the  part 
of  the  owner — to  change  her  name  to 
"The  Printer's  Boy;"  but  before  that 
process  could  be  effected  a  careful  in- 
quiry was  held,  and  it  was  only  on  "  The 
DevU  "  proving  to  be  of  unimpeachable 
character  that  it  was  allowed  to  become 
"  The  Printer's  Boy."  Another  provi- 
sion of  the  Act  of  1871  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  paid  no  attention,  but  which 
he  was  assured  was  already  producing 
good  effects,  was  that  under  which  the 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  re- 
quired to  take  the  depth  of  water  of  a 
i^p  leaving  port.  The  great  difficulty 
there,  was  that  that  Board  did  not  pos- 
sess officers  lenough  for  the  purpose,  and 
he  found  that  if  they  were  to  carry  out 
that  provision  of  the  Act  of  1871,  it 
would  be  necessary  very  considerably  to 
increase  their  staJOP.  He  was  told  that 
to  do  it  effectually  they  must  employ  10 
additional  surveyors  in  the  Tyne  alone. 
With  regard  to  deck-loading,  especially 
in  timber-laden  ships,  he  haa  seen  state- 
ments of  the  most  startling  kind  as  to 
the  loss  of  life  from  that  cause  during 
the  past  season.  The  real  figures  were 
quite  startling  and  melancholy  enough. 
He  found  that,  in  1872,  148  lives  had 
been  lost  in  timber-laden  ships,  106  of 
them  from  deck-loading.  Deck-loading 
was  illegal  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  Act  against  it  was  deliberately  re- 
pealed, having  proved  a  dead  letter.  It 
could  only  be  effectually  prevented  with 
vessels  coming  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  he  had  asked  Lord 
Granville  and  Lord  Kimberley  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  those  Govem- 
mente  to  take  precautions  against  it, 
for  restrictions  at  the  port  of  loading 
would  do  more  to  prevent  this  serious 
evil  than  any  action  at  the  port  of  ar- 
rival. The  hon.  Member  for  Derby  had 
spoken  of  the  British  sailor  as  the  most 
neglected  being  in  the  United  "King- 
dom ;  but  the  truth,  on  the  contrary, 
was,  that  he  had  been  the  object  of  mudx 
care  and  thought  on  the  part  of  Parlia- 
ment. Going  back  to  1850,  the  exami- 
nation of  masters  and  mates  for  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  was  established,  which^ 
with  the  withdrawal  of  certificates  for 
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miscondiiGt,  had  led  to  a  great  improve- 
ment. In  1851  the  winding-up  of  the  Mer- 
ehuit  Seamen's  Fimd,  K>rmed  by  sub- 
scriptions, was  undertaken,  this  having 
already  cost  the  (Jovemment  £1,000,000, 
and  leaving  a  further  expense  to  be  in- 
curred.   Means  were  also  provided  for 
recovering  the  wages  and  effects  of  de- 
ceased seamen  abroad,  whereby  £543,000 
had  been  distributed  among  the  fami- 
lies of  81,000  seamen,  a  task  trouble- 
some to  ^e  Board  of  Trade,  but  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  persons 
interested.    The    survey  of  pcussenger 
steamers  wob  next  introduced,  and  in 
1854  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Card- 
well)  carried  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
which,  improving  on  previous  legislation, 
elaboratefy  provided  for  the  food,  medi- 
cines, accommodation,  and  wages  of  sea- 
men.   Inquiries  into  wrecks  were  also 
strengthened  by  the  establishment  of 
naval   courts  at  every  important  port, 
|ind  salvage,  before  confined  to  property, 
was  extended  to  life.    In  1855  the  re- 
lief of  seamen  was  undertaken,  at  a  cost 
of  £40,000  a-year,  and  a  money-order 
system  for  sailors  was  established,  while 
in  1856  sailors' savings  banks  were  es- 
tablished, probably  the  model,  and  cer- 
tainly the  predecessor,  of  the  Post  Office 
savings  banks.    In  1859  the  Naval  Ke- 
serve  was  originated,  which,  though  de- 
signed for  a  public  object,  had  been  veiy 
advantageous  to  seamen.    In  1862  the 
examination  system  was  extended  to  en- 
gineers, and  the  lights  of  ships  and  the 
rule  of  the  road  at  sea  were  provided 
for.    In   1867,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Duke  of  Kichmond,  the  supplv  of  anti- 
scorbutics was  dealt  with,  wnioh  had 
been    most   successful   in    diminishing 
scurvy.  In  1871  he  carried  an  Act  which, 
though   treated  with  contempt  by  the 
hon.  Member,  had  been  beneficial.    It 
required  the  name  and  draught  of  water 
to  be  legibly  marked,  prohibited  change 
of  name,  entitled  seamen  charged  with 
desertion  to  a  public  survey  of  the  ship, 
and  made  the  sending  an  imseaworthy 
ship  to  sea  a  misdemeanour.    He  ad- 
mitted that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a 
public  prosecutor,  no  one  had  yet  taken 
the  trouble  of  prosecuting  under   the 
last  provision,  and  regretted  that  the 
hon.   Member  himself  had  not    done 
80.     While    all  this  had   been   done 
for  the  British  sailor,  he  hoped  fiirther 
measures  would  prove  practicable.  He 
would  not  underrate  the  importance  of 
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the  hon.  Memb^^s  pit^Kmals  for  a 
gen^^  survey  of  ships  and  for  a  load- 
line  for  every  ship,  but  they  were  beset 
with  considerable  difficulty,  and  a  com- 
mission of  competent  men  would  have  to 
inquire  whether  and  how  they  could  be 
effected.  This,  though  not  mentioned 
in  the  Motion,  would  be  one  of  the  main 
functions  of  the  Commission.  The  in- 
surance system  would  be  another  proper 
subject  for  inquiry,  for  though  b^ieficial 
when  properly  conducted,  thwre  were 
abuses  and  dangers  incident  to  it.  The 
dark  colours  in  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  painted  the  system  might  be 
relieved  by  his  menti<ming  that  in- 
surance, as  he  was  informed,  was  falling 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  power- 
ful companies,  veiy  different  from  the 
feeble  underwriters  with  trifling  interests 
who  no  doubt  existed — companies  with 
capital,  able  to  hold  their  own  against 
fraud  and  criminality.  Lloyd's  Salvage 
Association,  moreover,  conferred  great 
benefit  on  the  underwriting  imd  shipping 
commimity  by  its  searching  investiga* 
tion  into  suspicious  cases.  Turning  to 
the  Motion,  while  agreeing  to  it  in  sub- 
stance on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
he  thought  its  terms  were  too  vague.  It 
prayed  Her  Majesty  to  issue  a  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  ''  condition  of, 
and  certain  practices  connected  with,  the 
Commercial  Marine  of  the  United  King- 
dom." He  would  suggest  the  alteration 
of  the  Motion,  so  that  it  should  run  in 
something  like  the  following  form: — 
"  That  a  Koyal  Commissi(m  be  issued  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  so  far  as  regards  the 
overioading  of  vessels ;  the  unseaworthi- 
ness of  vessels,  whether  owing  to  de- 
fective construction,  condition,  and  equip- 
ment, or  stowage,  deck  loading,  under- 
manning;  and  the  pres^it  system  of 
marine  insurance ;  and  to  report,  if  any, 
and  what  measures  can  be  adopted  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  may  be  found  to 
exist."  Without  binding  himself  to  Hhe 
words  of  the  Eeference,  that  was  the 
kind  of  inquiiy  which  the  Government 
would  advise.  Not  being  able  to  assent 
to  the  words  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  day)  would  not 
press  his  Amendment  to  that  Motion. 
He  put  it  to  his  hon.  Friend,  whose 
intentions  and  motives  he  und^^stood 
and  honoured,  whether  it  was  on  pub- 
He  grounds   expedient  Aat  tiie  Qmi- 
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'xnission  shonld  be  turned  into  iOie  form 
idiich  his  Am^idment  would  give  it?  It 
was  noty  in  his  opinion,  desirable  to 
bttve  a  semi-judioial,  inquisitorial  in- 
vestigation into  the  conduct  or  mis- 
conduct of  individuals.  Indeed,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby,  in  his  book,  said  he 
did  not  want  an  inquiiT  into  the  actions 
of  individuals,  his  object  being  the 
amendment  of  a  bad  system,  and  in  that 
object  he  heartily  concurred.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Hull  would,  however,  turn 
the  inquiiy  into  the  eirtremely  excep- 
tional one  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  Com- 
mission, with  powers  to  administer  an 
oa^,  and  that,  he  thought,  would  be  to 
turn  it  into  a  wrong  direction.  There 
was  no  precedent  for  such  a  Commission, 
except  where  individual  misconduct  was 
directly  at  issue ;  as  for  instance,  where 
bribery  was  charged,  or  in  sucli  cases 
ae  the  rattening  at  Sheffield.  But  in- 
dividual conduct  was  not  here  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiiy,  the  object  in  view  being 
the  searching  out  of  general  existing 
evils  and  the  suggestion  of  remedies. 
Tk&  facts  of  the  case  were  broad  and 
patent  as  alleged  —  there  was  such  a 
number  of  imseaworthy  ships,  such  an 
amount  of  overloading ;  and  these  facts 
demanded  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover their  extent,  and  the  means  of 
prevention.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
divert  the  Commission  from  its  real  ob- 
ject. He  eamestiy  hoped  the  inquiry 
would  be  fruitful  of  good.  If  it  should 
tend  to  render  ships  more  safe,  and  life 
at  sea  more  secure,  nowhere  would  greater 
happiness  be  felt  at  such  a  result  than 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  no  one  would 
more  rejoice  at  it  than  he  should  him- 
self 

SiE  JOHN  PAKINGTON  explained 
that  the  13,000  casualties  to  which  he 
had  referred  occurred  not  during  10 
years,  but  in  the  year  1871.  They  were 
recorded  at  Lloyd's  and  included  foreign 
as  well  as  English  ships. 

Me.  G.  BENTINCK  said,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  not  be  disposed  to 
take  the  view  of  tiie  right  hon.  Gentie- 
man  on  that  most  important  question; 
but  that  they  would  cidopt  the  view  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Clay), 
that  the  Commission  should  have  power 
to  examine  on  oath.  If  the  Commis- 
sioners had  not  power  to  administer  an 
oath,  the  inquiry  would  prove  to  be  a 
dead  letter.  He  had  been  a  Member 
of  many  public  Committees,  and  about 


20  years  ago  he  was  a  Member  of  a 
Committee  relative  to  an  Inquiry  affect- 
ing a  question  of  Privilege.  Upwards 
of  200  witnesses  were  examined,  not 
upon  oath,  one  half  of  whom  said  black 
and  the  other  half  said  white ;  and  yet 
most  of  th^n  were  considered  to  be  gen- 
tiemen  of  the  highest  respectability.  It 
would  be  useless  to  have  a  Eoyal  Com- 
mission to  take  evidence  on  which  the 
House  would  not  be  able  to  rely.  And 
assuming  that  the  character  of  indi- 
viduals might  be  implicated  in  the  forth- 
coming inquiry,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
them  mat  this  question  shoidd  be  brought 
before  any  tribunal,  unless  under  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  oath.  He  cordially  con- 
curred in  the  object  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  had  in  view,  and  in  the  opinion 
that  had  been  expressed  that  he  was 
entitied  to  the  gratitude  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country  for  having  brought 
forward  this  subject;  but  he  warned 
the  hon.  Gentieman  tiiat  he  was  Ukely 
to  find  obstacles  placed  in  his  way  which 
it  might  be  very  difficult  to  surmount. 
In  numerous  cases  as  strone  as  that 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House,  the  most 
he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  could  ever  arrive  at 
was  a  bare  recognition  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  an  expressicm  of  regret  at 
their  existence.  The  hon.  Member  must 
therefore  be  extremely  careful  how  he 
proceeded,  and  he  advised  him  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  composition  of  the  Boyal 
Commission;  otherwise  it  would  be  so 
overloaded  with  the  official  and  ex-official 
el^nent,  that  the  result  would  be  that 
the  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  such 
that  the  facts  the  hon.  Member  wanted 
to  bring  to  light  would  never  be  dis- 
closed. He  would  further  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Genti^oian  that  he  should  him- 
self draw  up  the  Order  of  Keference.  If 
he  did  not,  he  might  look  forward  to 
being  met  over  and  over  again  with  the 
objection — **  You  cannot  go  into  that ;  it 
is  not  within  the  Order  of  Eeference ;"  and 
the  whole  inquiry  would  be  a  mockery. 
He  quite  agreed  with  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  that  tiie  sailor  was  a 
yexj  fine  fellow,  and  he,  for  one,  wished 
him  well ;  but  the  sailor  had  his  faults 
as  well  as  other  people,  and  tiiere  should 
be  stringent  penalties  for  misconduct  on 
his  part  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the 
shipowner.  All  parties  should  be  fairly 
detdt  witii,  and  wnile  he  readily  admitted 
that  the  sailor  was  often  aggrieved,  h^ 
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was  prepared  also  to  apsert  that  the  ship- 
owner frequently  had  cause  of  complaint. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated 
that  under  the  present  law  a  ship's  com- 
panjy  believing  the  vessel  they  had  en- 
gaged to  embark  in  was  unseaworthy, 
were  entitled  to  demand  a  Government 
survey.     He  next  said  that  when  the 
ship  had  been  condemned  by  the  Go- 
vernment surveyor  the  probable  result 
would  be  either  that  she  could  not  be 
manned,  or  that  she  must  be  repaired. 
But  that  was  only  a  probability,  and 
there  it  was  that  legislation  was  wanted. 
It  ought  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  any 
man  to  send  a  ship  out  to  sea  in  the 
condition  in  which  she  had  been  con- 
demned  by  a  Gt)vemment   Inspector, 
lliat  the  chief  of  a  great  Department 
should  indicate  that  such  a  thing  was 
possible  showed  how  completely  hopeless 
it  was  to  deal  with  questions  of  this 
kind.     I>ifQ.culty  arose  from  the  com- 
position of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which 
there  ought  to  be  a  naval  department 
with  a  naval  man  at  the  head  of  it. 
[Mr.  CtaoHBSTER  FoBTESOuE :  We  have 
one.]    Tes ;  but  there  should  be  a  man 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  with  respect  to  the  Mercantile 
Marine.    The  rignt  hon.  Gentleman  was 
responsible,  but  he  was  not  a  naval  man, 
and  he  could  not  be  expected  to  under- 
stand details  which  ought  to  come  before 
him.    A  large  proportion  of  the  loss  of 
life  at  sea  was  due  to  collisions,  and 
many  of  them  were  due  to  causes  under 
the  control  of  the  Government.      No 
penalty  visited  the  loss  of  life  when  a 
steamer  ran  down  a  vessel  in  a  fog. 
The  Mercantile  Marine  by-laws  required 
a  good  look-out  to  be  kept  at  night, 
but  they  allowed  a  custom  to  continue 
under  which  a  look-out  was  of  no  use  at 
all.    Vessels  steamed  10  or  11  knots  at 
night  in  thick  weather  when  a  look-out 
was  useless,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
"happy-go-lucky.**     Unless  there  was 
to  be  legislation  on  this  point  the  sub- 
ject would  be  trifled  with.    If  the  Go- 
vernment were  allowed    to    deal  with 
this  question  in  the  way  in  which  Go- 
vernments usually  dealt  with  them,  we 
should  not  arrive  at  a  satisfactoiy  result. 
Mr.  CEAWFOED  said,  he  concurred 
in  the  opinion  that  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Oonmiission  should  be  on  oath, 
but  he  did  not  entertain  the  suspicion 
of  the  last  speaker — that  the  Board  of 
Trade  woula  not  effectually  cany  out 
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the  inquiry,  especially  afber  its  President 
had  declared  how  thoroughly  he  con- 
curred in  the  policy  of  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby.    He  doubted 
the  soundness  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Mr.  Samuda),  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  insure  more  than  a  certain 
proportion  of  a  sea  risk,  because,  although 
there  might  be  cases  in  which  the  loss 
of  a  ship  would  be  a  benefit,  yet  it  so 
happened  that  the  shipping  trade,  like 
other  trades,  was  carried  on  with  bor- 
rowed money,  and  if  a  shipowner  bor- 
rowed two-thirds  of  his  capital,  and  could 
insure  that  proportion   only,  his  own 
share  of  the  ri^  might  be  uncovered. 
Stich  a  limitation  would  prejudice  the 
public,  and  deprive  them  of  the  benefits 
of  competition  and  of  the  low  freights 
liiat  were  due  to  it.    Underwriting  was 
not  done,  as  had  been  suggested,  upon 
the  principle  of  average  premiums.  Every 
risk  was  considered  by  itself,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  character  of  the  ship  and  the 
value  of  the  risk.    Two  ships  might  be 
going  upon  the  same  voyage,  and  yet  one 
might  be  of  a  better  class  man  the  otiher, 
and  also  better  owned,  which  was  a  most 
important  particular.     One  might  have 
a  rather  hazardous  and  imwieldy  cargo, 
and  the  underwriters  taking  all  these 
matters  into  consideration,  would  charge, 
perhaps,  6  per  cent  in  one  case  and  7  per 
cent  in  the  other.   There  was  nothing  like 
a  general  average  of  risk ;  all  risks  were 
incurred  upon  particular  voyages,  or  for 
a  particular  time,   or  to  certain  ports 
and  places.    The  lai^e  companies  which 
were  their    own    insurers,   and  whose 
ships  were  well  built  and  well  manned, 
in  many  cases  received  large  amounts  of 
public  money  for  the  performance  of 
mail  contracts,  and  were  to  that  extent 
placed  in  a  better  position  than  other 
shipowners.    It  had  been  said  that  iron 
was  a  dangerous  cargo.     So  it  might  be 
at  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  but  when  it 
was  properly  adjusted  there  was  not  a 
better  cargo  than  railway  iron.     [Sir 
John  Pakington  :  So  long  as  you  do  not 
carry  too  much  of  it.]    Of  course,  one 
might  take  too  much  of  anything,  or 
might  carry  it  in  the  wrong  place,  but 
except  on  tiiiese  conditions  iron  was  not 
an  objectionable  cargo.     In  regard  to 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hull  (Mr.  Clay),  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  it  ought  to  be  adopted.    It  would 
be  difficult  to  exclude  from  the  view  of 
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the  Oommission  evidence  that  might 
affect  some  persons  criminally;  and  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mission to  take  evidence  ^m  witnesses, 
and  to  give  them  the  assurance  that 
they  would  not  be  liable  to  proceedings 
in  a  Court  of  Justice  for  anything  that 
they  might  depose. 

Sm  JOHN  HAY  said,  that,  although 
he  regretted  the  publication  of  some  of 
those  pages  of  the  hon.  Member's  (Mx, 
PlimsoU's)  book  which  cast  personal  re- 
flections, he  thought  that  the  Mercantile 
Marine  and  the    seagoing    population 
could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  benefited. 
With  regard  to  the  Amendment,  it  was 
desirable  if  evidence  were  taken  that  it 
should  be  upon  oath.     He  did  not  see 
how  evidence  of  a  satisfactory  character 
could  be  given  before  such  a  tribunal 
without  the  advantage  which  would  thus 
be  derived  by  the  persons  accused.  Still 
he  trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hull  would  not  press  his  Amendment  to 
a  division,   but  that  the    GK>vemment 
would  take  the  proper  means  by  a  Bill 
to  give  the    necessary   powers  to  the 
Commissioners.    He  regretted  that  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
shown  some  disposition  to  limit  the  in- 
quiry, but  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  as 
comprehensive  as  possible.  With  respect 
to  overloading  of  vessels,  there  ought  to 
be  no  difficuSy  in  marking  a  ship  by  a 
maximum  loaa-line,  which  would  show 
to  the  surveyor  at  a  glance  whether  the 
vessel  was  fit  to  go  to  sea.    He  should 
be  sorry  if  collisions  were  excluded  from 
the  purview  of  the  Boyal  Commission. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
himself  did  not  seem  to  know  whether 
the  loss  of  life  &*om  missing  ships  was 
included  in  the  Ketum  that  had  been 
quoted.    The  loss  of  life  at  sea  was  put 
down  at  2,000  a-year,  and  if  it  did  in- 
clude the  missing  ships  it  was  not  less 
than  4,000.    Even  the  smaller  number 
was,  however,  frightful  to  contemplate. 
One-third  of  the  loss  of  life  was  due  to 
the  want  of  harbours  of  refuge  on  the 
coast,  a  considerable  portion  to  collisions, 
and  fully  one-half  to  overladen  ships. 
He  trusted  that  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry,  so  that  the  mUest  infor- 
mation might  be  obtained  as  to  all  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  loss  of  life  upon 
our  coasts,  and  that  he  woidd  also  take 
measures  for  obtaining  the  evidence  on 
oath. 


Sib  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
that  it  might  be  doubted  whether  this 
inquiry  should  be  instituted  by  a  Royal 
Commission  or  by  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission with  power  to  administer  an 
oath  and  to  compel  witnesses  to  attend. 
The  great  object  of  the  inquiry  was  not 
to  pursue  individuals  or  to  establish  or 
refute  particular  charges,  but  to  investi- 
gate the  magnitude  of  tilie  evil  and  the 
possible  remedies.    It  would  be  unfor- 
tunate if  the  inquiry  were  allowed  to 
trail  off  into  a  mere  question  of  personal 
character.     The  question  was,  whether 
the  Conmiission  coiild  attain  the  objects 
desired  unless  the  Commissioners  were 
armed  with  powers  to  take  evidence  on 
oath  and  compel  attendance.    He  spoke 
somewhat  feelingly  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause he  had  the  honour  to  preside  over 
a  Royal  Commission  on  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, and  in  that  capacity  he  asked  the 
House  to  confer  on  it  the  powers  of 
administering  oaths  to  witnesses.    The 
House  had  shown  itself  disinclined  to  do 
so ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that,  in 
consequence,  the    investigation    of  the 
Commission  was  not  neany  so  complete 
as  it  would  otherwise  have  been.    Many 
cases  would  be  brought  forward  before 
the  proposed  Commission,  some  of  them 
involving  questions  of  a  personal  charac- 
ter, and  the  powers  in  question  would 
be  absolutely  necessary.    He  rose,  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
own  opinion  defimtively  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment,  as  to  say  that  unless  the 
arguments  urged  in  its  support  did  not 
meet  with  a  more  serious  answer  than 
had  yet  been  given  to  them,  the  House 
ought  to  pause  before  committing  this 
inquiry  to  a  Commission  which  would 
not  have  sufficient  powers  to  enable  them 
to  get  at  the  truth.  Therefore,  he  trusted 
that  before  the  debate  closed  the  Go- 
vernment would   either    express    some 
farther  opinion  on  the  subject,  or  else 
promise  to  re-consider  it  before  a  final 
step  was  taken. 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
remarked  that,  in  appointing  this  Royal 
Commission,  the  House  was  dealing 
with  a  subject  which  admitted  of  no 
delay.  Hon.  Members  knew  what  delays 
might  attend  the  passing  of  a  Bill  for 
the  appointment  oi  a  Royal  Commission, 
and  mey  should  bear  in  mind  that  if  the 
Commission  alter  its  appointment  felt 
that  they  had  not  sufficient  powers,  no 
[doubt,  if  they  asked  the  House,  those 
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additional  powers  would  be  granted  to 
them.    This,  he  thought,  was  an  answer 
to  the  Amendment  moved  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hull.    The  points  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Commission  appeared 
to  be  yery  deex  and   distinct.     There 
was  almost  oyerwhelmin^  evidence  that 
a  yery  large  amount  of  loss  of  life  and 
casualties  at  sea  around  our  coasts  arose 
from  the  overloading  of  ships  and  the 
unseawoirthy  state    in  which    many  of 
them  were  sent  to  sea.    Suggestions  had 
been  made  that  by  establishing  a  certain 
fixed  load-line  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
might  be  easily  arrived  at.    Besides,  it 
had  been  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  that  the  question  of  insurance 
entered  very  largely  into  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject.    The  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  (Mr.  Crawford) 
was,  in  his   judgment,  too   much    led 
away  by  considerations  of  commercial 
interests,  and  had  forgotten  that  we  had 
also  to  consider  the  prevention  of  loss  of 
life.    In  the  old  days,  when  insurance 
was  unknown,  owners  took  care  that 
their  ships  were  in  a  proper  condition 
when  they  were  sent  to  sea;  but  the 
practice  of  marine  insurance  had,  as  was 
alleged,  produced  a  change  in  this  re- 
spect. These  three  points,  simple  enough 
in  themselves,  would  at  once  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  Boyal  Commission,  and 
if  the  evidence  supported  the  allegations 
the  Qouse  would  be  greatly  assisibed  in 
accomplishing  the  object  it  had  in  view. 
If   the   Commissioners   should    require 
additional  powers  they  might  make  ap- 
plication to  Parliament,  but  he  hoped 
l^ey  would  be  appointed  without  delay, 
and  enter  upon  their  labours  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

Mb.  RATHBONE  said,  it  was  not  only 
imdesirable,  but  practically  impossible, 
to  limit  the  insurance,  ana  pointed  out 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  imderwriters 
at  present  to  make  a  deduction  of  one- 
third  for  the  amount  which  the  ship- 
owner would  have  to  pay  for  repairs. 
Take,  however,  the  question  of  total  loss. 
The  insurers  could  not  know  within  10  or 
20  per  cent  the  amount  a  ship  would 


legislation,  if  properly  carried  into  effect, 
would  suffice  to  prevent  them,  more  es- 
pecially the  law  of  last  year,  making  it 
a  misdemeanour  to  send  a  ship  to  sea  in 
an  imseaworthy  condition. 

Mb.  BOUyEBIE  said,  that  the  <»8e 
cited  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Stafford  Northoote)  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission on  Friendly  Societies  proved  the 
importance  of  giving  the  Commission 
now  proposed,  power  to  administer  oaths 
and  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses. A  roving  Commission,  such  aa 
had  been  moved  for,  could  only  take 
volunteered  evidence,  and  it  was  obvi- 
vious  that  this  would  not  be  sufficient  in 
the  present  instcmce.  He  would  suggest 
that  the  Gbvemment  should  consider  the 
propriety  of  appointing  a  Commission  at 
once,  and  bringing  in  a  Bill  analogous 
to  that  introduced  with  reference  to 
Trades'  Unions  a  few  years  ago,  giving 
the  Commissioners  the  power  of  ad- 
ministering an  oath  and  compelling  Hie 
attendance  of  witnesses.  If  the  House 
divided  he  should  support  the  Amend- 
ment ;  but  he  thought  a  division  would 
be  unnecessary,  if  the  Government  would 
give  the  House  some  further  assurance 
on  this  point. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  divide,  as 
most  hon.  Members  appeared  to  wish  for 
a  thorough  and  complete  investigation 
of  this  question.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  tiie  Board  of  Trade 
had  expressed  himseK  to  that  effect,  and 

£  reposed  that  instead  of  carrying  any 
[otion  to-night  he  should  bring  forward 
on  a  future  day  one  of  his  own,  so  framed 
as  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
House.  That  meant  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  question  into  their  own  hands — [Mr. 
C.  FoBTBSouE  said,  that  would  be  so] — 
and  consider  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
arrive  at  the  whole  truth.  There  wei^ 
questions  of  the  deepest  moment  to  be 
dealt  with ;  and,  first  in  importance,  was 
that  of  insurance — and  as  it  affected  the 
character  of  individuals,  the  evidence 
respecting  it  ought  to  be  given  on  oath. 


fetch,  and,  therefore,  the  owner  might    There  were  questions  of  ownership — and 
oonsiderably  overstate  ite  value.    In  his    as  to  change  of  the  names  of  ships, 

which  would  have  to  be  inqtdred  into. 


opinion,  it  would  be  unwise  to  impose 
penalties  which  would  produce  only  an 
apparent  security.  The  House  was  gene* 
rally  agreed  that  a  large  proporti^i  of 
losses  ai  sea  resulted  from  prevomtible 


There  must  be  a  full  investigation  to 
show  how  these  dread  disasters  had 
happened,  and  whether  we  could  devise 
for  them  a  sufficient  remedy.    TTi^t  right 


causes,  but  he  maintained  that  previooa  |  hon.   Friend   near   hini    (Sir   Staflbzd 
Sir  Senry  SehcithJbbetson 
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Norihcote)  had  told  him  that  in  another 
inquiry,  which  oonoemed  matters  of  the 
same  kind  and   involyed  questions  of 
personal  character,  they  had  summoned 
witnesses  who  did  not  come,  and  that 
ihey  were  not  in  a  position  to  report  to 
this  House  a  full  and  true  aoeoimt  of 
that  which  they  had  been  appointed  to 
examine,  and  it  became  this  House  to 
consider  whether  it  was  doing  its  duty 
in  passing  a  Besolution  whidb.  did  not 
tend  to  a  full  and  complete  inquiry.    A 
Boyal  Commission  had  no  power  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesses;  and 
when  they  were  inquiring  into  matters 
80  grave  as  those  which  had  been  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
(Mr.  PlimsoU),  which  involved  the  cha- 
racter of  many  persons — for  they  could 
not  get  at  the  facts  which  it  sought  to  as- 
certain without  involving  the  (maracters 
of  individuals  —  they  should  consider 
carefully  what  the  nature  of  liiat  inquiry 
should  be.    It  was  impossible,  for  ex- 
ample, to  say  that  a  number  of  ships 
had  been  refused  insurance  at  Lloyd's 
without  inquiring  whose  ships  they  were. 
It  was  due  to  the  shipowners  of  this 
country  that  it  should  be  known  whether 
there  was  a    general    or  a  particular 
chaise.    He  did  not  care  whether  it  was 
A  or  B,  but  he  wanted  to  know  that  it 
was  not  eveiy  member  of  the  alphabet. 
He  wanted  to  know  whether  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  of  this  country  was  con- 
ducted with  honour  and  integrity,  as  he 
believed  the  commercial  affairs  of  this 
country  generally  were.      When   they 
were  going  to  investigate  what  was,  in 
fact,  a  charge  of  an  organized  system  of 
manslaughter — when  they  were  going  to 
bring  charges  which  involved  such  an 
awful  contingency — ^he  thought  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  give  Iheir  assurance 
that  they  would  take  into  their  serious 
consideration  whether  this  Commission 
should  not  examine  upon  oath. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  the  House,  seemed 
generally  agreed  that  there  should  be  an 
inquiry  into  this  subject.  Statements 
had  been  scattered  broadcast  throughout 
the  land,  without  any  power  on  the  part 
of  those  interested  to  answer  them ;  and 
these  statements  were  founded — in  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end — on  a  very 
sensational  paragraph  copied  £rom  one 
of  the  Wreck  Betums  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  1869.  He  would  not  say  that 
the  paragraph  was  inaccurate,  because 
they  had  lately  had  to  pay  £8,000,000 


i(xt  language  which  was  only  less  ac- 
curate ;  but  he  ventured  to  say  that  it 
could  not  be  drawn  with  any  truth  from 
the  tables  contained  in  the  same  Ketum. 
The  paragraph  was  a  strong  one.   Speak- 
ing of  the  number  of  wrecks,   it  said 
that  if  the  number  was  subdivided,  it 
would  be  foimd  that  about  a  half  was 
represented  by  unseaworthy,  overladen, 
and  ill-found  vessels,  chiefly  employed 
in  the  coal  trade.    That  might  mean 
that  all  that  class  of  vessels  were  of  this 
description,  or  that  many,  or  that  some 
were,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  when 
the  tables  were  consulted,  it  would  be 
found  that  not  10  per  cent  came  under 
the  description,    ^e  hon.  Member  who 
had  scattered  this  information  through- 
out the  land  was  quite  candid,  because 
he  printed  upon  the  same  page,  figures 
that  would  show  something  of  the  truth. 
His  main  object  in  addressing  the  House 
was  to  urge  upon  the  GK)vemment  that 
in  constiUiting    this   Commission  they 
should  put  upon  it  some  persons  con- 
versant with  the  coasting  trade,  for  the 
question  was  one  with  which  naval  offi- 
cers could  not  be  supposed  to  be  weU 
acquainted.    It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  on  the  coasting  trade  of  this  country 
two  matters  of  national  importance  de- 
pended.    The  one  was,  that  if  they  got 
rid  of  the  coasting  trade  their  supply  of 
fuel  would  be  a  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  coal-owners  and  railway  companies ; 
the  other  was,  that  the  coasting  trade 
was  the  great  nursery  of  their  seamen. 
The  dangers  and  difficulties  which  the 
small  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  con- 
stantly encountered  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  well  considered,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible that  its  peculiarities  coidd  be  duly 
weighed,  except  by  persons  possessing 
adequate  knowledge  of  its  position.    He 
did    not  attach    much    importance    to 
the  question  whether  this  Commission 
was  to  be  armed  with  the  power  of  exa- 
mining on  oath.    It  was  natural  that  the 
Sersonswho  had  been  attacked  should 
esire  to  have  the  evidence  taken  in  the 
strictest  possible  way;  but  when  they 
considered  how  much  the  whole  matter 
would  turn  upon  opinion  and  not  upon 
facts,  then  the  examination  upon  oath 
did  not  seem  to  him  of  such  great  im- 
portance.     One    question    wmch   they 
would  have  to  consider  was,  whether 
vessels  ever  ought  to  be  lost  in  the 
storms  that  took  place  on  this  coast,  and 
that  surely  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion* 
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The  question  of  sufficient  manning,  the 
effect  of  the  alteration  in  the  bmld  of 
ships,  and  the  dangers  of  certain  cargoes, 
were  all  matters  more  or  less  of  opinion. 
He  trusted  that  the  GK)vemment  would 
be  careful  of  the  parties  they  appointed 
to  serve  on  the  Commission. 

Mr.  peel  said,  that  he  would  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
(Sir  John  Hay)  that  collisions  at  sea 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  this  Commis- 
sion. There  were  in  existence  very 
minute  regulations  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  col- 
lisions, and  those  regulations  had  been 
accepted  to  a  great  extent  by  foreign 
nations.  It  would  therefore  be  a  very 
serious  thing  that  a  Commission  should 
be  issued,  without  any  concert  with  these 
nations,  on  a  matter  which  affected  not 
only  our  own  ships  but  the  ships  of  other 
countries.  He  might  add  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  under  his  consideration  the 
question  whether  in  cases  of  collision  the 
captain  of  the  offending  vessel  should 
not  be  held  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour 
where  there  was  culpable  negligence  on 
his  part.  With  reference  to  the  other 
point,  the  whole  aim  and  endeavour 
of  the  Government  would  be  to  establish 
a  fall  and  searching  inquiry  into  the 

Question  with  which  they  had  to  deal, 
t  must,  however,  be  observed  that  this 
inquiry  was  not  to  be  extended  to  the 
conduct  of  particular  individuals,  and  he 
could  not  help  remarking  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  had  somewhat  hin- 
dered the  success  of  his  Motion  bymaking 
personal  charges  in  the  book  he  had 
published  on  the  subject.     The  Eoyal 
Commission  would  not  go  into  charges 
of  that  kind — its  inquiry  would  have  a 
wider  range.     He  saw  no  reason  why 
the  Boyal  Commission  should  be  em- 
powered to  examine  upon  oath.      Its 
members  would  have  to  visit  the  various 
ports  of  the  kingdom  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  state  of  facts  for  themselves, 
which  as  men  of  intelligence  and  observa- 
tion they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting, and  the  scope  of  their  investiga- 
tions would  be  limited,  rather  than  ex- 
tended, were  they  to  have  to  examine  all 
witnesses  upon  oath.     Should  it  subse- 
quently be  found  desirable  that  they 
should  have  that  power,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  inquiries  from  beine  eluded, 
there  would  De  no  difficulty  ^)out  ttie 
House  granting  it,  and  he  was  authorized 

Mr.  Henley 


to  say  that  in  such  a  case  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  perfectly  willing  to  sup- 
port such  a  demand  in  case  of  neoesdiy. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  accede 
to  the  proposition  of  the  Government, 
and  woiild  not  insist  upon  the  inquiry 
assuming  in  the  first  instance  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  criminal  investigation  into 
the  conduct  of  any  individual  shipowner, 
but  would,  in  the  interests  of  the  great 
mercantile  community,  of  that  House, 
and  of  the  public,  raliier  adopt  a  course 
that  would  enable  this  important  ques- 
tion to  be  most  rigidly  inquired  into. 

Sm  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
he  hoped  that  the  investigation  would 
be  as  searching  as  possible.     The  speed 
at  which  steam  vessels  propelled  at  any 
great  power  made  their  way  in  the  dark 
and  in  foggy  weather  was  the  cause  of 
many  of  me  disasters  which  occurred, 
and  the  vessels  coming  in  collision  sel- 
dom thought  of  stopping  to  ascertain 
the  damage  which J'they  had'occasioned. 
There  was  no  man  in  whom  he  had 
greater  confidence  than  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Oxforddiire  (Mr.  Henley)  ; 
but  he  could  not  agree  with  the  proposi- 
tion which  he  had  laid  before  the  House, 
because  the  result  of  this  investigation 
would  be  to  put  an  end  to  many  of  the 
obsolete  ships  which  the  country  was 
now  navigating,  but  which  were  only 
fit  for  firewood.      Look  at  the  great 
loss  which  was  suffered  by  the  timber 
trade  with  Canada.     Ships  which  had 
lost  their  name  and  their  character  were 
engaged  for  the  purpose  of  importing 
timber  into  this  country.    They  were 
loaded  at  a  bad  period  of  the  year,  and 
were  started  home  from  America  in  the 
most  tempestuous  weather.    Then  decks 
were  only  prevented  from  blowing  up 
by  their  deck  loads,  and  the  sailors  em- 
ployed to  navigate  them  often  suffered 
the  most  horrible  tortures  during  the 
voyage.  The  whole  matter  was  a  scandal 
upon  the  British  nation.    He  was  most 
happy  to  support  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hull,  for  he  thought 
the  circumstances  should  be  investigated 
in  every  possible  way. 

Mr.  Alderman  W.  LAWEENCB 
said,  the  Itoyal  Commission  which  the 
Government  was  about  to  issue  was  ex- 
pected throughout  the  country.  But  that 
Commission  would  probably  not  report 
until  next  year,  and  as  no  legislation 
founded  on  the  Beport  could  come  into 
effect  before  the  Istof  January,  1875| 
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he  Bug^sted  that  in  the  meantime  a 
short  BiU  should  be  passed  giving  power 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  ensure  the 
effectual  carrying  out  of  the  Act  of  1871 
relating  to  the  condemnation  of  unsea- 
worthy  vessels. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  said,  he  would  thank- 
fully accept  the  Commission  offered  by 
the  Qovemment.  He  trusted  that  the 
Government,  while  undertaking  the  re- 
sponsibility of  appointing  the  Commis- 
sion, would  take  care  th  t  it  had  all  the 
necessary  powers  conferred  upon  it.  He 
intended  to  introduce  a  Bill  dealing 
with  over-loading,  deck-loading,  and 
other  similar  matters.  He  would  with- 
draw his  Motion. 

Mr.  CLAT  said,  if  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  were  withdrawn, 
his  own  proposition  that  the  evidence 
should  be  taken  on  oath  would  faU  to 
the  ground.  He  therefore  objected  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member.  If  the  Government  would 
undertake  that  the  evidence  should  be 
taken  on  oath,  he  would  not  put  the 
House  to  the  trouble  of  dividing. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  beUeved 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
subject,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  pity 
that  the  House  should  divide,  when  a 
sb'ght  explanation  would  render  a  divi- 
sion unnecessary.  In  the  first  place,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  G.  Hardy), 
should  not  be  under  any  misapprehen- 
sion with  regard  to  the  intention  of  the 
Government.  That  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man appeared  to  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  intended  to 
move  for  an  Address  for  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission. There  would  be  no  objection, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  desire  to  ffive 
the  House  the  fullest  information  of  its 
intentions  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  de- 
sirable, they  might  be  qualified ;  but  it 
was  not  usual  for  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, when  intending  to  advise  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  to  come 
to  Parliament  in  order  to  relieve  itself 
from  responsibility.  With  respect  to  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friena  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hull,  it  did  not  give  to  the  Com- 
mission the  power  of  compelling  wit- 
nesses to  appear  before  them,  nor  did  it 
eive  to  them  an  ulterior  power  of  great 
importance — ^namely,  that  of  indemnify- 
ing witnesses  who  might  appear  before 
them  against  the  consequences  of  their 
evidence.  Therefore,  the  object  of  those 


hon.  Members  who  thought  the  Com- 
mission should  be  invested  with  those 
powers  would  not  be  gained  by  support- 
ing the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  fSiend. 
The  most  prudent  course,  if  he  might 
be  permitted  to  say  so,  was  that  which 
had  been  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Essex  (Sir  Henry 
Selwin  -  Ibbetson).  The  Government 
thought  that  without  the  smallest  delay 
the  ODmmission  should  be  set  to  work. 
When  the  Commission  was  properly  con- 
stituted, it  would  feel  its  own  ground. 
The  object  of  all  of  them  was  to  have  a 
very  searching  inquiry,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  most  ready  to  ask  either 
that  witnesses  should  be  examined  on 
oath,  or,  if  necessaiy,  to  go  further.  But 
it  certainly  would  not  be  desirable  that 
at  the  commencement  the  Conmiission, 
which  would  inquire  into  matters  affect- 
ing the  whole  maritime  population  of 
the  country,  should  be  vested  with  powers 
such  as  were  given  to  the  Commission 
which  inquired  into  the  outrages  at  Shef- 
field. Such  powers  would  impart  to  this 
inquiry  a  criminal  character.  No  one 
was  desirous  of  casting  such  an  impu- 
tation upon  the  shipowners.  On  these 
grounds,  he  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
would  be  disposed  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Amendment    and  Motion,  by  leave, 
toithd/rawn. 


PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS   OF   THE 
HOUSE  (OPPOSED  BUSINESS). 

RESOLUTION. 

Mb.  BOUVERIE  moved  the  follow- 
ing Besolution : — 

*'  That,  except  for  a  Money  Bill,  no  Order  of 
the  Day  or  Notice  of  Motion  be  taken  after  half - 
past  Twelve  of  the  clock  at  night,  with  respect 
to  which  Order  or  Notice  of  Motion,  a  Notice 
of  Opposition  or  Amendment  shall  have  been 
printed  on  the  Notice  Paper,  or  if  such  Notice 
of  Motion  shall  only  have  been  given  the  next 
previous  day  of  sitting,  and  obiection  shall  be 
taken  when  the  Notice  is  called. 

He  explained  that  he  brought  forward 
this  Besolution  now,  because  last  Session 
it  had  been  adopted  and  had  been  found 
to  work  well,  for  it  enabled  the  bulk  of 
the  House  to  know  what  was  coming  on 
at  a  late  period  of  the  night,  and  pre* 
vented  the  unseemly  exhibitions  which 
occurred  when  constant  Motions  were 
made  for  the  Adjournment  of  the  House 
and  the  Debate.    Towards  1  o'clock  in 
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the  morning,  the  House  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  discuss  details  of  important 
measures,  and  this  Besolution  was  ne- 
cessary to  preyent  debates  upon  the 
merits  of  a  JBill  being  continued  on  a 
Motion  for  Adjournment.  He  therefore 
hoped  the  House  would  be  disposed  to 
affirm  it  again. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That,  except  for  a  Money  Bill,  no  Order  of 
the  Day  or  Notice  of  Motion  be  taken  after 
half-past  Twelre  of  the  clock  at  night,  with 
respect  to  which  Order  or  Notice  of  Motion,  a 
Notice  of  Ooposition  or  Amendment  shall  have 
been  printed  on  the  Notice  Paper,  or  if  such 
Notice  of  Motion  shall  only  have  been  given 
the  next  previous  day  of  sitting,  and  objection 
shall  1)0  taken  when  the  Notice  is  called." — {Mr, 
Bowferi€.) 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
would  not  oppose  the  proposition,  but 
hoped  the  House  would  not  consent  to 
its  being  made  more  than  a  Sessional 
Order,  because,  as  was  the  case  on  Wed- 
nesday, it  led  to  Orders  of  the  Day  being 
talked  out.  The  tendenpy  of  a  hard-and- 
fast-line  like  that  was  to  convert  every 
night's  debate  into  a  Wednesday  after- 
noon discussion,  and  such  a  limitation 
might  be  carried  too  far. 

Sir  FEANCIS  GOLDSMTD  opposed 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  which  caused 
hon.  Members  to  talk  against  time,  and 
led  to  serious  hindrance  of  Business. 

Mr.  GHABLEY  also  opposed  the 
rule,  because  it  tended  to  give  a  further 
monopoly  of  Business  to  the  Government. 
He  moved  an  Amendment  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  restrict  the  operation  of 
the  proposed  rule  to  the  second  reading 
of  Bills. 

Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word 
'*  Day,"  in  line  2,  to  insert  the  words 
'*  for  the  Second  Beading  of  a  Bill."— 
{Mr.  Charley.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  W.  FOWLEB  complained  that 
the  rule  prevented  private  Members 
from  carrjrmff  through  any  legislation. 
He  thought  that  if  this  House  meant  to 
stop  all  legislation  by  private  Members 
it  would  be  far  better  to  have  a  standing 
rule  to  that  effect  than  in  this  indirect 
and  underhand  way  to  put  an  end  to 
their  labours. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  this 
was  a  question  in  which  it  behoved  the 
Qovemment  to  oonsult  the  general  feel- 

Mr.  Bowerie 


inffs  of  the  House  rather  than  its  own. 
Aner  having  watched  the  operation  of 
the  Besolution  last  Session,  he  was  proud 
to  say  that,  upon  the  whole,  and  in  spite 
of  certain  disadvantages,  it  had  worked 
to  the  comfort  and  relief  of  a  really  over- 
tasked House. 

OoLONBL  WILSON-PATTEN  agreed 
with  his  right  hon.  Friend  in  approving 
the  rule,  though  there  were  instances  in 
which  independent  Members  had  suffered 
inconvenience.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
conduct  of  Public  Business  last  Session 
was  greatly  improved  by  the  adoption 
of  the  rule.    

Mr.  DILLWYN  admitted  that  the 
comfort  of  hon.  Members  might  be  in- 
creased by  the  rule ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  hon.  Members  were 
not  sitting  there  &r  their  own  com- 
fort, but  for  the  interest  of  the  nation, 
fimd  the  question  was,  whether  the  rule 
had  conduced  to  the  public  interest. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 
Main  Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  191 ;  Noes 
37 :  Majority  154. 

Seaokedf  That,  except  for  a  Money  Bill,  no 
Order  of  the  Day  or  Notice  of  Motion  be  t^en 
after  half -past  Twelve  -of  the  dock  at  ni^ht, 
with  respect  to  which  Order  or  Notice  of  Motion, 
a  Notice  of  Opposition  or  Amendment  shaU  have 
been  printed  on  the  Notice  Paper,  or  if  such 
Notice  of  Motion  shall  only  have  been  given  the 
next  previous  day  of  sitting,  and  objection  shall 
be  taken  when  the  Notice  is  called. 


MARRIED   WOMEN'S    PROPERTY   ACT 

(1870)  AMENDMENT  (No.  2)  BILL. 

(Mr.  Sttmley  mil,  Mr.  Eaiket,  Mr.  Ooldney,) 

[bI£L  24.]     OOMMITTBE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mb.  STAVELEY  HILL  rose  to  move 
that  the  Houbo  g^  into  Oommittee  on 
this  Bill ;  but 

Me.  MELLY  asked  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
it  was  consistent  with  the  Kesolution 
just  adopted  by  the  House  to  proceed 
with  this  Bill,  on  which  various  Amend- 
ments were  to  be  proposed  ? 

Mb.  speaker  said,  that  the  Reso- 
lution ought  not  to  apply  to  Orders  of 
this  Day  standing  on  the  Paper  before 
the  Resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
House.  The  House  ought  to  have  full 
knowledge  of  the  passing  of  tlie  Resolu- 
tion before  it  was  enforced. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leaye  the 
Chair."— (ifr.  StaveUy  EiU.) 


Mb.  HINDE  palmer  said,  that 
this  Bill  had  by  accident  eot  precedence 
oyer  a  more  comprehensiye  JBill  of  his 
own  with  a  similar  title,  and  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  would  not  postpone 
his  Order,  as  he  had  previously  under- 
stood he  intended  to  do,  he  should  move 
that  the  House  go  into  Committee  on 
the  Bill  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
from  the  word  **That"  to  the  end  of 
the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"this  House  will,  upon  this  day  six 
months,  resolve  itself  mto  the  said  Com- 
mittee,"— {JUr.  Hinde  Falmcr,) — ^instead 
thereof. 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Colonel  BARTTELOT  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

MoHona^reed  to. 

House  rsiumcd. 

Debate  adfoumcd  till  Tuesday  22nd 
April. 

LOCOMOTIVES  ON  KOADS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Cawlby,  Bill  to  consoli- 
date and  amMid  the  Laws  relating  to  the  use  of 
Locomotivea  on  Turnpike  and  other  Roads, 
ordered  to  bo  In'ought  in  by  Mr.  Cawlbt,  Mr. 
"Wykeham  Mabtin,  Mr.  Fredebiok  Stanley, 
Mr.  Hick,  and  Mr.  Pbndee. 

BiJl presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  88.] 

CfHILDBEN's  PROTECTION  BILL.    ' 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Mundella,  BiU  for  the 
protection  of  Children,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
oy  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  Amobbw  Johnston, 
Mr.  John  Gilbert  Talbot,  and  Mr.  Raikbs. 

'QHSlpreeentedy  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  89.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  One  o'dock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Wednesday ^  5th  ifarch,  1873. 

MINUTES.]-- Public  Bills-- Ordered— Firtt 
£eadif$ff — ^Weights  and  Measures  (Metric  Sys- 
tem) •  [90]. 

Second  Reading — ^Municipal  Officers  Supeninnua- 
tion  [6];  Salmon  fisheries  [19];  Railways 
Provificmal  Certificate  *  [78]. 

Cmmittee^Meport—Maniageii  (Ireland)  *  [68]. 


MUNICIPAL  OFPICEBS  SUPERANNUA- 
TION BILL— [Bill  6.] 
(Mr,  Rathbme,  Mr,  Maesey^  Mr,  Birley,  Mr, 
Dixon^  Mr,  Morley,  Mr,  Cross.) 
SECOND    BSADINa. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Rathbone,) 

Me.  FIELDEN  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that   day  six  months.     The  sys- 
tem of  pensions  had  for  a  long  time 
been  umversally  condemned  by  public 
writers,  such  as  Cobbett  ;   but  of  late 
the  term  ''pension  "  had  been  changed 
to  the  milder  form  of  ''  superannua- 
tion cdlowances."    The  system  was  most 
pernicious ;  for  public  servants,  instead 
of  acting  as   free  men    on   receiving 
a  &ir  remuneration  for  their  services, 
trusted  to  being  provided  for  in  their 
old  age,  instead  of  providing  for  them- 
selves.    They  were,  in  fact,  what  Dr. 
Johnson  l^ad  described  them,  ''hirelings 
of  the  State."     If  they  looked  at  the 
way  in  which  the  Superannuation  Fund 
had  grown  of  late  years,  and  to  the 
effect  of  the  superannuation  or  pension 
system — for  they  were  identical — with 
regard  to  the  nation,  they  would  feel 
that  it  was  not  desirable  to  extend  it 
^rther,   but  rather   that    they  should 
give  their  attention  to  the  best  mode  of 
striking  at  its  root.    The  superannuation 
allowance  of  the  State  amounted  in  1845 
to  £80,300  per  annum;  in  1850,  it  had 
increased    to    £108,768;    in    1860,    to 
£177,713;  in  1870,  to  £338,377;  and 
in  1872,  according  to  the  Estimates  of 
last  year,  it  had  increased  to  Ihe  enor- 
mous amount  of  £4 15, 677.   The  tendency 
of   all    Oovemments    on   coining   into 
power   was    to   find   places   for   their 
hangers-on  —  those  who  voted  steadily 
for  them — and  the  mode  of  operation 
was  by  reconstructing  offices,  wnen  the 
holders  of  office  who  were  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  canable  of  discharging  their 
duties  efficiency  to  the  State,  instead  of 
being  transferred  to  some  other  Depart- 
ment, were  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
their  emolumente.    The  increase  in  the 
Superannuation  Fund  from  1845  was — 
in  1850,  35  per  cent;  in  1860,  121  per 
cent;  in   1870,  300  per  cent;   and  in 
1872,  420  per  cent.    The  House  ought 
to  pause  before  they  did  anything  to- 
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wards  introducing  tliis  vicions  system 
to  municipal  corporations.  If  this  Bill 
passed,  municipal  corporations  would 
reduce  the  salaries  of  their  officers,  and, 
of  course,  would  be  worse  served ;  and 
if,  in  addition  to  the  £600,000  already 
spent  per  year  in  pensioning  public  ser- 
vants, we  were  to  spend  money  in  pen- 
sioning municipal  officers  also,  the  bur- 
den would  soon  become  unbearable  and 
intolerable.  Such  a  burden  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  poorer  ratepayers  to  actual 
paupers.  And  if  the  principle  of  this 
Bill  were  generally  adopted,  would  it 
not  be  consistent  to  pension  our  agricul- 
tural labourers  who  had  no  means  of 
providing  for  old  age,  and  who,  in  the 
time  of  their  strength,   had  conferred 

freat  benefits  upon  the  country?    The 
on.  Member  concluded  by  moving  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  MELLOB,  in  seconding  the 
Amendment,  said,  tiiat  he  believed  if 
such  a  Bill  as  this  should  come  fully 
into  operation  it  would  increase  the  bur- 
den on  account  of  pensions  by  one- 
third.  The  Estimates  of  last  year  showed 
that  the  sum  voted  for  pensions  amounted 
to  25  per  cent  upon  the  whole  amount 
paid  for  services  rendered  in  the  Depart- 
ments. In  the  Paymaster  General's 
Office,  indeed,  the  state  of  affairs  was 
still  worse,  because  there  the  amount 
paid  for  salaries  as  compared  with  that 
paid  for  pensions  was  as  12«.  9d.  was  to 
7«.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  that 
a  system  which  had  worked  so  badly  in 
the  public  service  should  be  introduced 
into  every  borough  in  the  kingdom. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  '^  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr.  Joshua  Fislden,) 

Mb.  J.  B.  SAOTH  said,  he  thought 
that  municipal  officers  should  be  well 
paid  for  their  services  as  lon^  as  they 
continued  in  office  ;  but  that  ^men  they 
retired  they  should  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  That  was  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  be  acted  himself,  and 
he  saw  no  necessity  for  changing  it. 

Mb.  ItATHBONE  said,  his  Bill  was 
only  permissive;  but  he  believed  that 
the  superannuation  of  municipal  officers 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  public  by  pre- 
venting losses  arising  from  the  retention 
of  office  in  cases  in  which  retirement 
was  desirable.  The  Bill  contained  a 
provision  enabling  the  municipal  autho- 
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rities,  in  the  case  of  new  appointments, 
to  arrange  with  the  officers  that  they 
should  lay  by  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  salaries  to  go  towai^  providing 
superannuation  aUowanoes.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  be  of  opinion  that  these 
large  bodies,  to  whom  such  important 
duties  were  entrusted,  understood  their 
business,  and  that  they  might  safely  be 
entrusted  with  a  power  which  was  al- 
ready vested  in  a  great  many  public 
Departments  in  the  country.  He  brought 
forward  the  Bill  in  the  interests  of  the 
taxpayers  at  large,  believing  that  if  it 
was  carried,  its  effect  would  be  mate- 
rially to  reduce  the  rates. 

Mb.  WYKEHAM-MARTIN  said,  he 
should  vote  for  the  second  reading.  The 
Bill  was  extremely  well  drawn,  and  he 
did  not  see  how  any  job  could  possibly 
be  perpetrated  in  tiie  event  of  its  be- 
coming law. 

Mb.  lopes  said,  it  was  not  to  the 
details,  but  to  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure that  he  objected.  It  was  a  most 
dangerous  principle  to  introduce,  as  it 
would  be  found  impossible  to  restrict  its 
application  to  municipal  bodies.  He 
feared  that  if  the  Bill  should  become 
law.it  would  augment  the  heavy  burdens 
already  cast  upon  the  ratepayers.  He 
should  therefore  vote  ag^ainst  tiie  second 
reading. 

Mb.  RYLANDS,  whUe  admitting  that 
the  Amendments  he  had  proposed  m  the 
Bill  last  year  had  been  introduced  into 
it,  said,  his  objection  to  it  remained  al- 
most as  strong  as  ever,  because  the  prin- 
ciple which  it  laid  down  was  a  vicious 
one.  As  the  question  of  superannua- 
tion cdlowances  generally  was  Hkely  to 
form  the  subject  of  investigation  by* the 
Select  Committee  on  Civil  Service  Ex- 
penditure, he  hoped  the  Government 
would  not  give  its  support  to  a  measure 
of  this  character,  which  would  only  add 
to  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
general  question.  He  believed  that  the 
system  of  granting  retiring  allowances 
would  have,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  up- 
rooted, because  it  was  uniust  to  the  tax- 
payers and  vicious  in  the  influence  it 
exerted  on  public  officers.  No  addi- 
tional burden  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the 
taxpayers  unless  it  was  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  taxpayers. 

Mb.  salt  considered  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  arguments  were  in  favour  of 
the  second  reading ;  but  he  thought,  if 
there  was  to  be  a  superannuation  fund 
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for  municipal  officers,  it  should  come  out 
of  the  local  rates.  The  measure  would 
be  a  very  usefdl  one  if  it  were  modified. 

Me.  DICKINSON  beHeved  that  no 
preceding  Parliament  had  done  so  much 
in  the  way  of  providing  pensions  for 
retiring  officers  as  the  present  so-called 
economical  one.  He  had  no  objection 
to  a  person  retiring  from  office  after 
long  and  f&ithful  services,  either  from 
old  age  or  ill  health,  having  a  moderate 
pension  allowed  him,  having  regard  to 
his  condition  of  life  and  the  nature  of 
his  office.  But  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  pensions  providea  under  this  Bill, 
which  adopted  the  Oivil  Service  scale  of 
pensions,  were  far  too  high,  and  encou- 
raged a  want  of  thrifb  in  the  officials  to 
whom  it  applied.  He  objected  to  the 
permissive  cnaracter  of  the  Bill.  If  a 
man  earned  a  pension  let  him  have  it. 
But  a  service  of  10  years  was  too  short 
to  entitle  a  man  to  a  pension,  though  he 
had  become  infirm.  It  was  said  that 
part  of  the  Bill  which  enabled  municipal 
corporations  to  grant  to  their  officers 
pensions  amounting  to  two-thirds  of 
their  salaries  was  justified  by  the  conduct 
of  private  employers  towards  their  ser- 
vants; but  private  employers  did  not 
grant  pensions  at  all  approaching  that 
amount.  He  viewed  the  superannuation 
system  proposed  by  this  Bill  as  one 
framed  in  the  interest  of  the  rich,  or  as 
a  kind  of  Poor  Law  for  the  higher  class 
of  officials. 

Mb.  E.  wells  supported  the  Amend- 
ment, on  the  grouna  that  the  Bill  was 
likely  to  increase  the  burdens  of  the 
already  heavily-taxed  ratepayers. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  OEOSS  denied  that 
the  measure  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  burdens  of  the  ratepayers. 
The  question  really  involved  was  one 
which  no  hon.  Gentleman  had  as  yet 
alluded  to— namely,  how  they  could 
secure  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers  the 
best  possible  services  for  the  smallest 
amount  of  money.  They  must  select 
one  of  two  courses — either  to  give  their 
officials  larger  salaries,  and  tell  them 
that  when  they  become  unable  to  per- 
form their  duties  they  should  retire 
without  any  allowance,  or  to  give  them 
lower  salaries,  and  let  them  know  that 
if  they  performed  their  duties  faithfriUy, 
and  were  oblig^  to  retire  from  old  age 
or  ill-health,  they  would  be  allowed  a 
certain  pension.  Now,  he  believed  that 
the  latter  course  was  by  far  the  more 


preferable  one,  that  by  pursuing  it  they 
would  get  better  men,  and  that  in  the  end 
it  would  be  the  more  economical  one,  both 
as  regarded  the  Gbvemment  and  the 
ratepayers.  In  many  cases,  in  conse- 
quence of  death  or  retirement  from  ser- 
vice, no  pension  would  have  to  be  paid. 
It  appeared  to  him  to  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  this  measure  would  prove  an 
incentive  to  men  to  abstain  from  work 
or  act  improvidently.  In  his  mind  it 
would  produce  the  very  contrary  effects. 
In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  all 
commodities  the  Government  would 
either  be  compelled  to  increase  consider- 
ably the  salaries  of  all  their  officials,  or 
to  provide  pensions  for  them  on  their 
retirement.  

Mb.  Aldbbman  W.  LAWEENCE  re- 
marked  that  no  pension  could  be  given 
imder  this  Bill,  unless  the  restraints 
which  it  imposed  were  observed  and  the 
Home  Secretary  gave  his  approval. 
Municipal  corporations  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ratepayers,  and  they 
might  weU  be  trusted  with  reference  to 
the  employment  and  the  reward  of  the 
municipal  officers.  In  the  interest  of 
local  self-government  it  was  highly 
important  that  municipal  corporations 
should  be  vested  with  the  power  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  them  by  this  BUI. 

Mr.  BEUCE,  in  supporting  the  second 
reading,  said,  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Warrington  (Mr.  Hylands)  had  argued 
that  no  increase  should  be  made  in  the 
burdens  of  the  taxpayers  that  was  not 
for  the  public  advantage ;  but  that  was 
an  argument  which  begs^  the  question. 
The  question  was,  whether  the  principle 
of  superannuation  was  not  for  the 
public  advantage?  The  promoters  of 
the  Bill  had  come  forward  simply  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  and  all  would 
agree  that  there  was  no  economy  more 
spurious  or  more  misdirected  than  that 
which  interfered  with  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  public  duties  by  public 
officers  or  by  the  officers  of  coroorations. 
The  hon.  Members  who  had  opposed 
the  BiUhad  all,  with  one  exception,  been 
consistent  enough  in  their  opposition, 
because  they  were  opposed  to  superan- 
nuation under  all,  or  nearly  all,  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  majority  of  the  House 
had  shown  in  recent  legislation,  that 
they  were  in  favour  of  the  system, 
and  that  they  believed  it  to  be  conducive 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service. 
The  House  could  not  assume  that  the 
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wliole  STstem  of  superannuation  would 
be  set  aside  by  the  recently  appointed 
Financial  Committee,  tkougn  no  doubt 
the  conditions  and  amount  of  pensions 
in  various  cases  would  form  a  legitimate 
subject  of  inquiry  before  that  Commit- 
tee. There  was  a  strong  pressure  upon 
the  GK)vemment  from  every  part  of  the 
country  to  place  the  superannuation  of 
the  police  forces  on  a  firmer  footing; 
and  this,  coming  from  such  public 
authorities  as  justices  in  quarter  ses- 
sions and  watch  committees,  showed 
how  general  was  the  opinion  that  super- 
annuation was  a  means  of  obtaining 
efficient  service.  It  might  be  ixue  in  the 
abstract  that  when  a  man  proved  no 
longer  efficient  his  employers  would  not 
hesitate  to  get  rid  of  him;  but  they 
must  take  questions  of  this  kind  in  the 
light  tiiat  had  been  thrown  upon  them 
ever  since  men's  characterswereobserved, 
and  they  would  find  that,  even  in  private 
establisnments,  where  profit  was  the  first 
consideration,  even  there  men  were  kept 
from  motives  of  compassion  when  they 
were  no  longer  equal  to  their  position. 
He  remembered  once  in  early  life,  when 
he  was  a  trustee  in  an  important  matter, 
the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  superannuate 
an  old  servant  who  had  outlived  his 
efficiency,  by  giving  him  a  handsome  re- 
tiring pension.  Municipal  corporations 
were  called  upon  to  perform  important 
functions,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  JPaiiia- 
ment  to  invest  them  with  those  x>owers 
which  would  enable  them  to  get  persons 
who  would  discharge  their  duties  effi- 
ciently, and  would  not  tempt  them  to 
retain  those  persons  after  they  had 
ceased  to  be  efficient.  Without  binding 
himself  to  the  details  of  the  measure, 
and  agreeing  to  some  of  the  objections 
which  had  been  raised  to  some  portions 
of  it,  he  would  give  his  hearty  vote  in 
support  of  the  second  reading. 

Mb.  HEEMON  said,  that  having 
heard  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  that  applications  for 
superannuation  allowanee  were  being 
made  by  almost  all  classes  of  public  ser- 
vants— a  principle  which  he  disa^roved 
in  all  cases,  except  those  where  duties 
were  performed  whidi  were  dangerous 
to  life  or  person — ^he  should  deem  it  his 
duty  to  oppose  the  second  reading. 

Mb.  OOLMAN,  believing  that  the 
arrangement  ocmtemplated  by  the  Bill 
would  be  conducive  to  the  efficient  dis- 
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charge  of  public  duties  in  towns,  would 
suTOort  the  second  reading. 

ObLOWEL  BARTTELOT  opposed  the 
second  reading.  Looking  at  me  empty 
benches,  it  was  evident  that  the  House 
took  no  interest  in  the  Bill;  but  if 
a  measure  of  this  kmd  was  to  pass 
at  all,  it  should  go  much  further  than. 
the  present  Bill.  There  were  other  im- 
portant bodies  besides  the  municipal 
authoritios  who  had  an  equal  claim  to 
be  invested  with  power  to  superannuate 
their  officers ;  and  why  did  the  Bill  not 
deal  with  them  also  ?  As  to  the  police, 
they  were  doing  what  all  public  bodies 
ought  to  do— namely,  they  were  pro- 
viding themselves  with  a  superannuation 
allowance  out  of  their  pay.  But  with 
what  justice  could  Government  do  away 
with  the  pensions  of  soldiers — men  who 
defended  their  country  throughout  the 
whole  world,  by  the  Short  Service  En- 
listment Act,  in  order  that  the  country 
should  not  be  burdened,  and  yet  support 
this  Bill  ?  That  was  a  strong  argument 
against  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  oi 
State  for  i^e  Home  Department.  In 
fact,  the  less  diey  multiplied  pension-lists 
the  better  for  the  whole  country.  He 
b^eved  that  the  Bill  wo«dd  add  con- 
siderably to  the  weight  of  local  burdens 
without  conferring  any  corresponding 
benefit,  and  he  should  therefore  vote 
against  the  second  reading. 

Mb.  R.  N.  fowler  supported  the 
Bill,  said  thought  that  the  injustice  done 
to  soldiers  was  no  argiunent  for  doing 
an  injustice  to  municipal  officers. 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  opposed  the 
Bill,  and  argued  that  it  was  a  fallacy  to 
imagine  that  municipal  corporations 
represented  the  ratepayers.  The  alder- 
men were  a  stationary  body,  and  offices 
were  almost  invuriaMy  given,  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  to  tiie  political  friends  ofthe 
members  of  the  town  council.  Not  an 
atom  of  power  should  be  given  to  such 
bodies  more  tiian  could  be  helped.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West 
Sussex  (Colonel  Barttelot)  asked  why  it 
was  proposed  to  deal  with  municipal 
officers  only.  Well,  he  (Mr.  Wheel- 
house)  asked  the  same  question.  There 
were  Boards  of  Guardians  and  other 
parties,  who  ought  to  have  the  same 
powers  as  mumcipal  officers.  Upon 
these  principles  he  opposed  the  Bill. 

Mb.  pease  aroroved  the  measure. 
The  hon.  Member  ior  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheel- 
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house)  must  be  aware  that  his  owu  cor- 
poration had  special  powers  to  pension 
their  superannuated  officers.  That  a 
corporation  had  been  badly  managed 
was  no  reason  for  refusing  aU  superan- 
nuation allowances  to  old  and  meritorious 
officers.  The  real  point  of  the  case  was 
this — if  a  man  served  for  a  salary  and  a 
pension,  his  salary  was  so  much  lower ; 
if  a  man  served  without  a  pension  the 
salary  was  so  much  higher. 

Mb.  GOLUNS  said,  he  thought  that 
advantage  would  have  arisen  from  the 
substitution  of  20  years  for  10  years. 
In  some  respects  doubtless  the  Bill 
would  be  an  improvement  upon  that  of 
last  year;  for  the  Bill  contained  the 
provision  that    no  pension    should  be 

f  ranted  to  cmyone  whose  whole  time 
ad  not  been  occupied  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office.  Care,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  that  a  yoimg  man 
meeting  with  an  accident  should  not  be 
a  pensioner  for  the  whdle  of  a  long  life. 
He  had  known  cases  of  eminent  Judges 
seized  witix  illness  after  a  few  years' 
service,  and  who  received  pensions  for 
30  or  40  years.  He  hoped  the  Bill 
would  not  be  passed  this  year. 

Mb.  EASTwICK  said,  he  thought  it 
would  be  unwise  economy  to  reject  the 
Bill. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  *  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided  :^'Aje8  101 ;  Noes 
44 :  Majority  57. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To'morrow. 

SALMON  FISHERIES  BILIr-[BiLL  19.] 

{Mr,  DiUivf/ftf  Son.  William  Zowther,  Mr, 
Aiiheton,  Mr,  Alexander  Brown.) 

SECOND  BEADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  DILLWTN,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  explained 
its  origin.  In  consequence  of  statements 
made  in  Parliament  in  1865,  a  Commit- 
tee was  appointed  On  the  Sabnon  Fish- 
eries, and  in  1669  an  Act  was  framed  on 
the  Committee's  Beport;  but  so  many 
defects  were  found  in  tlus  Act  that  the 
Oommissioners  of  the  Tyne  Biver  intro- 
duced a  Bill  to  supply  the  deficiencies. 
The  Qovemment  opposed  the  Bill,  and 
said  that  if  it  were  withdrawn  they  would 


take  up  the  question  of  salmon  fisheries 
themselves.  Accordingly,  the  Bill  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  (Jovemment  intro- 
duced another.  This,  however,  was  a 
somewhat  crude  measure;  it  met  with 
considerable  opposition,  and  that  also 
was  withdrawn ;  and  a  Select  Committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole 
question.  The  Committee  was  presided 
over  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockton 
(Mr.  Dodds) — ^in  1871  they  reported; 
and,  in  that  year,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockton  introduced  a  Bill  purporting 
to  be  founded  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee.  It  varied,  however, 
in  some  essential  particulars  from  their 
recommendations.  This  Bill  was  op- 
posed by  the  mill-owners,  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  lower  waters,  and  by 
those  interested  in  tiie  upper  waters. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Stockton  did 
not  conciliate  all  parties,  he  met  with 
opposition,  and  this  Bill  also  was  with- 
drawn. Last  year,  the  Tyne  Conservators 
drew  up  a  Bill,  and  at  their  request  he 
introduced  it.  The  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time,  without  a  division,  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  should  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee.  The  Bill  was  then 
thoroughly  and  fully  discussed.  It  was 
too  late  to  pass  it  last  year ;  and  this 
year  he  had  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  take  up  the  question.  They  de- 
clined to  do  so;  but  he  believed  that 
they  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill  which  he 
now  proposed  should  be  read  a  second 
time.  The  Bill  was  simply  a  repetition 
of  the  Bill  of  last  year.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stockton  had  brought  in  a  Bill 
on  the  same  subject ;  but  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  tiieir  ^fferences, 
which  were  rather  in  detail  than  in  prin- 
ciple, and  to  join  in  support  of  the 
present  Bill.  [Mr.  Hebmon  :  Are  both 
Bills  identical  with  the  Bills  of  last 
year?]  No.  That  being  the  case,  he 
would  not  trouble  the  House  further. 
He  proposed  that  the  Bill  should  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day,  and  com- 
mitted pro  formd  on  Monday  for  the 
purpose  of  having  some  Amendments 

printed. 

Mb.  STEVENSON  said,  that  within 
a  few  years  tiie  salmon  fishery  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne  had  become  a  very 
valuable  industry ;  and  the  fishermen  had 
taken  £40,000  worth  of  fish  in  a  year, 
l^ese  salmon  were  caught  in  the  German 
Ocean,  so  that  they  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  a  river  fish  at  all.    This  new  source 
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of  supply  was  looked  upon  with  great 
jealousy  by  the  owners  of  the  up-river 
fisheries ;  out  he  hoped  that  the  House 
would  not  interfere  with  the  salmon 
fishing  in  the  German  Ocean.  Experi- 
ence in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tyne 
did  not  support  the  fears  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  up-river  fisheries,  that  sea 
fishing  would  destroy  the  river  fisheries 
altogether;  yet  the  clauses  restricting 
the  size  of  the  mesh  and  length  of  the 
net  to  be  used  would  make  sea  fishing 
impossible. 

MB.  WALSH  objected  to  clauses 
from  17  to  27  as  a  cumbersome  method 
of  electing  a  Board  which  would  not 
work.  He  also  objected  to  the  powers 
given  by  Glauses  28  to  31  to  the  water 
bailiffs  and  conservators,  who  very  fre- 
quently were  old  poachers,  and  were 
appointed  on  the  principle  of  ''set  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thie^"  and  should  oppose 
those  clauses  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
at  future  stages  of  the  Bill.  He  thought 
the  Salmon  Acts  sufBlciently  stringent, 
and  believed  that  the  reason  why  they 
did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  their 
promoters  was  that  the  upper  proprietors 
had  no  interest  in  seeing  their  provisions 

I^D.1*1*1  An  out 

Mb.  ASSHETON  rejoiced  at  the 
prospect  of  passing  a  Salmon  Bill  this 
year.  He  considered  some  reg^ation 
with  respect  to  the  lengtibs  of  the  net 
absolutely  necessary.  WitJi  respect  to 
the  water  bailiffs,  he  believed  the  regu- 
lations could  not  be  efficiently  carried 
out,  unless  the  laws  were  acted  upon 
throughout  the  entire  river  down  to  the 
sea ;  and  that  could  not  be  done  without 
the  aid  of  the  water  bailiffs  and  the 
conservators,  who  ought  to  have  power 
to  examine  into  the  proceedings  along 
the  whole  river. 

Me.  W.  N.  HODGSON  said,  he 
would  not  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
Motion  for  the  second  reading,  though 
many  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  open  to 
strong  objection.  He  condemned  the 
clause  in  particular  which  would  prevent 
fishing  at  night.  In  that  part  of  the 
countiy  wiUx  which  he  was  connected 
(East  Cumberland)  night  was  the  only 
time  at  which  the  fishing  could  be  car- 
ried on  successftdly,  as  the  salmon  would 
not  strike  the  net  by  day.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  the  Bui  would  be  amended 
in  its  objectionable  parts,  and  thus  that 
the  House  would  be  able  to  pass  a  satis- 
factory measure  this  year. 

Mr.  Stevenson 


Mb.  DODDS  supported  the  Motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  which 
was  in  the  shape  in  which  it  passed  the 
Select  Oommittee  last  year.    The  sub- 
ject was  an  extremely  complicated  and 
difficult  one,  and  a  combination  of  forces 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  the  Bill,  which  he  trusted 
would  eventually  lead  to  the  best  results. 
The  meeting  at  which  the  arrangements 
referred  to  had  been  agreed  on,  had 
been  attended  by  the  promoters  of  the 
two  rival  Bills,   as  wall    as  by  other 
Members,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
subject.     The  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the   hon.  Member  for  Swansea 
and  himself  were  few  and  inconsiderable, 
and  the   points  upon  which  they  were 
agreed  were  very  numerous.      ladeed, 
many  of  the  clauses  in  the  present  Bill 
were  identical  with  the  clauses  of  the 
Bill  which  he  (Mr.  Dodds)had  introduced. 
There  were  three  x>oints  which  he  re- 
guarded  as  of  cardinal  importance  in  all 
attempts  to  improve  the  Salmon  Fishery 
Laws — first,  with  reference  to  the  consti- 
tution of  Boards ;  second,  with  reference 
to  the  j)ower  to  make   by-laws;   and, 
third,  with  reference  to  the  powers  to 
place  compulsory  fish-passes  over  every 
weir  or  aam  of  whatever  description. 
All   tiie  improvements  wanted  in  the 
Salmon  Fishery  Laws  might  be  classed 
under  those  three  heads.    The  constitu- 
tion of  the   Boards  was  unfortunately 
an  extremely  tender  point,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  opposition  was  created 
against  the  Bill  he  introduced,  solely, 
he  believed,  because  he  sought  to  alter 
the  present  constitution  of  the  Boards. 
The  scheme  of  his  hon.  Friend  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter  was  rather  illusory, 
so  far  as  it  professed  to  give  an  elective 
character  to  the  Boards.     The  Select 
Committee  over  which  he  presided,  and 
which  inquired  into  the  siibject  during 
the  Sessions  of  1869  and  1870,  recom- 
mended that  the    Conservancy  Boards 
should  have  an  elective  character  im- 
parted to  them,  and  that  the  Boards 
should  have  x>ower  to  make  by-laws,  &c. 
He  said  his  hon.  Friend's  scheme  was 
illusory,  and  he  said  so  judging  from 
his  own  experience  in  connection  with 
the  Tees.     He  had  the  honour  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Tees  Board  and  the  hono- 
rary secretary  to  it  ever  since  its  forma- 
tion, and  he  knew  what  effect  the  cha^re 
proposed  in  the  Bill  would  have.    Me 
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was  bound  to  say  that  the  present  Tees 
Board  worked  very  satisfactorily  indeed ; 
and  he  did  not  think  any  change  was 
required  there,  unless  it  was  rendered 
necessary  in  connection  with  increased 
powers.  From  what  he  could  gather, 
nie  chai^  proposed  in  the  present  Bill 
would  anect  the  Tees  Board  in  a  very 
slight  manner.  By  this  Bill  three  re- 
presentatives would  be  elected,  whilst 
80  members  were  nominated  by  the  ma- 
gistrates in  quarter  sessions ;  and  there 
were  25  ex  officio  members,  so  that  out 
of  a  Board  of  108  members,  there  would 
only  be  three  representing  one  interest, 
whiLst  105  represented  another.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Eadnorshire  (Mr. 
Walsh)  said  that  in  his  neighbourhood 
the  change  proposed  by  his  (Mr.  Dodd's) 
Bill  wouM  have  a  different  effect ;  but 
he  thought  that  the  rivers  there  must  be 
of  an  exceptional  character.  Having 
had  to  encounter  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  opposition  last  Session,  he 
had  this  year  ikept  from  his  Bill  all  re- 
ference to  any  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Boards,  but  he  was  on  no  account 
less  anxious  that  these  clauses  in  his 
hon.  Friend's  Bill  should  be  considered. 
He  was  satisfied  that  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  those  who  paid  licence 
duties,  the  clauses  as  to  representation 
must  be  made  much  more  liberal  than 
they  were  at  present.  With  regard  to  the 
power  to  make  by-laws,  the  two  Bills 
were  almost  identical;  but  then  the 
question  arose — and  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would  receive  due  consideration  from 
the  House  when  the  Bill  got  into  Com- 
mittee— as  to  how  far  power  to  make 
by-laws  should  be  given  to  Boards, 
unless  the  constitution  of  them  was  made 
satisfactory.  The  two  subjects  were 
very  closely  connected  with  each  other, 
and  it  was  of  great  importance  as  re- 
garded representation  that  aU  the  various 
interests  ^ould  be  fairly  and  properly 
represented.  The  third  point  was  with 
regard  to  the  power  to  construct  fish- 
passes  over  mill  weirs  and  other  obstruc- 
tions. He  regarded  that  question  as 
being  one  of  the  utmost  miportance. 
The  case  of  the.Tyne  had  been  referred 
to.  He  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Bywell  weirs  on  the  Tyne 
last  Session,  and  he  thought  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  case  which  showed  clearly 
how  important  it  was  that  these  obstruc- 
tions should  be  removed,  the  case  of  the 
ilyne  woidd  point  it  out  to  all  time.    He 
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was  extremely  desirous  that  Boards 
should  have  compulsory  powers  to  place 
fish-passes  over  weirs  and  other  obstruc- 
tions. What  had  been  done  within  the 
past  few  years  showed  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  doubt  that  passes  could  be 
constructed  without  interfering  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  milling  interest 
of  the  country.  He  hoped  nis  hon. 
Friend,  in  revising  his  Bill,  would  in- 
corporate Clauses  24  and  25  of  the  Bill 
which  he  (Mr.  Dodds)  had  introduced, 
and  which  bore  on  the  subject.  There 
were  a  few  other  points  on  which  he  re- 
gretted to  say  the  Bill  was  defective, 
but  he  thought  it  could  be  amended  in 
those  respects  in  Committee.  The  last 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  refer  was 
with  reference  to  constructing  gratings 
across  the  head  and  tail-races  of  miU- 
dams.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
young  fish  got  into  mill-dams  and  were 
destroyed  by  the  mill-wheel,  or  ille- 
gally captured,  (^ratings  constructed  at 
Siese  races  would  be  the  means  of  sav- 
ing a  great  number  of  fish.  His  hon. 
Friend  proposed  that  all  these  powers 
should  only  be  granted  by  the  Home 
Office,  but  in  his  (Mr.  Dodd's)  Bill  he 
proposed  that  the  powers  should  be  vested 
m  the  Conservancy  Boards  themselves. 
He  did  not  think  Uiat  the  Home  Office 
need  be  troubled  on  such  minor  ques- 
tions as  constructing  a  grating,  al- 
though it  was  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  central  authority  to  deal 
with  more  important  questions.  If  the 
Amendments  which  he  (Mr.  Dodds)  su^- 

fested  should  be  accepted,  the  Bill  might 
e  made  a  good  working  measure.  In 
the  hope  that  these  Amendments  would 
be  acceded  to  by  his  hon.  Friend,  he  had 
consented  to  defer  the  second  reading  of 
his  own  Bill.  The  object  of  all  was  the 
same — to  increase  the  supply  of  food  for 
the  people  ;  and  provided  that  were 
done  by  nis  hon.  Friend's  Bill,  he  should 
have  great  pleasure  in  helping  to  pass 
it  through  the  House. 

Me.  f  ease,  in  supporting  the  Bill, 
called  attention  to  the  engineering  evi- 
dence before  the  Select  Committee,  which 
was  of  the  most  interestingly  practical 
as  well  as  scientific  character.  He  hoped 
that  in  Committee  some  compromise 
might  be  effected  between  the  two  sets 
of  interests  represented  by  the  two  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had  introduced  measures 
on  the  subject.  Unless  Members  repre- 
senting the  various  interests  concerned 
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were  content  to  give  and  take,  this  Bill, 
as  a  Private  Bill,  under  the  present 
regulations  of  the  House,  would  neces- 
saiily  fail.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
water  bailiffs,  which  had  been  raised, 
he  might  say  that,  in  his  own  district, 
the  water  bailiffis  were  chosen  from  the 
police  force,  and  were  men  of  high 
character,  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
reckless  class  of  poachers  which  had 
been  described. 

Mb.  BBUOE  congratulated  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr. 
Dillwyn)  on  the  support  his  Bill  had 
received  from  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Stockton,  who,  after  presiding 
most  laboriously  over  a  Committee  upon 
this  subject  for  two  years,  had  introduced 
a  measure  of  his  own,  and  now,  in  the 
most  generous  and  self-sacrificing  spirit, 
was  willing  to  withdraw  that  Bill,  and 
give  the  benefit  of  his  labours  and 
experience  to  render  this  rival  measure 
entirely  satisfactory.  If  any  question 
was  ripe  for  legislation,  we  might  fairly 
suppose  that  the  subject  of  samion  fish- 
ing must  be  so,  for  he  believed  no  single 
Session  since  he  was  in  Parliament  had 
passed  without  the  introduction  of  some 
Bill  in  relation  to  it  either  in  connection 
with  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 
There  were,  doubtless,  many  difficulties 
connected  with  the  question,  and  as  had 
been  justly  stated,  they  could  only  be 
successfully  met  in  a  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance and  compromise.  There  were  many 
confiicting  interests  such  as  those  of  the 
upper  and  lower  proprietors;  but  he 
beueved,  when  looked  at  with  fairness, 
it  woidd  be  found  that  what  was  ffood 
for  one  class  of  interests  was  good  for 
aU.  It  was  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment representing  the  public  to  see  that 
proper  measures  were  taken  in  respect 
of  salmon  fishing  with  a  view  to  the 
supply  of  food,  and  also  to  encourage 
the  employment  of  the  people.  In  that 
spirit  they  were  prepared  to  give  their 
support  to  this  Bill,  which,  after  incor- 
porating the  valuable  suggestions  derived 
from  the  experience  of  ms  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Stockton,  he  hoped 
would  be  produced  in  a  form  which  would 
meet  the  approval  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  next. 


Mr.  Pease 


WEIGHTS  AlfD  HEA8UBE8  (iCETBIO   SYSTEM) 

BILL. 

On  Moticm  of  Mr.  Johv  Benjamin  Smith, 
Bin  to  establish  the  Metric  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures  after  a  fixed  period,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  John  Benjamin  Smith,  Sir 
Charles  Adderlet,  Sir  Thomas  Bazlbt,  Mr. 
To&R,  Mr.  Bainbs,  Mr.  Pbll,  Mr.  Muntz, 
and  Mr.  Dalolish. 

BUlprcfented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  90.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Five  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     LOEDS, 
2%ursday,  eth  March,  1878. 

MINUTES.]— Public  BiLLB^Seeond  lUadinp^ 
Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands  (Ireland) 
Provisional  Orders  (25) ;  Intestates  Widows 
and  Children  (33). 

Heport—Ep^ing  Forest*  (19). 

Third  J^MM^'M^  —  Polling  Districts  (Ireland)* 
(34),  and  pmued, 

INTESTATES  WIDOWS  AND  CHILDBEN 

BILL. 

(The  Lord  Chelmsford,) 

(no.   33.)       8E00KD    KEADma. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Beading,  read. 

Lord  CHELMSFOED,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
time,  said,  its  object  was  to  relieve  the 
families  of  poor  persons  of  a  charge 
which  bore  hard  upon  them  at  the  time 
when  they  could  least  bear  it.  It  fre- 
quently occurred  that  poor  persons  died 
intestate  possessed  of  shares  in  co- 
operative societies,  or  having  small 
debts  due  to  them,  or  other  small  pro- 
perty from  which  their  widows  or  chil- 
dren could  derive  no  benefit  without 
taking  out  letters  of  administration; 
and  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Bill  to 
relieve  thei^  from  this  expense.  It  was 
provided,  therefore,  that  the  widow  or 
child  or  other  relative  of  an  intestate, 
on  making  an  affidavit  before  the  regis- 
trar of  the  county  court  of  the  dismct 
that  the  whole  estate  did  not  exceed 
£100,  might  receive  from  the  registrar 
a  certificate;  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
Oourt,  which  should  entitle  such  person 
to  get  in  the  estate. 

Movedy  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2^ 
—{2%e  lord  Chelmsford.) 
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The  Marqxtess  of  CLANEICAEDE 
asked  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  whe- 
ther he  would  be  willing  to  extend  the 
operation  of  the  Act  to  £reland  ? 

Lord  CHELMSFOED  said,  he  would 
be  very  glad  to  have  the  Bill  extended 
so  as  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  but  at  present  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  make  the  attempt  to  extend  it 
to  Lreland. 

Motion  agre4d  to. 

Bill  read  2*,  and  eommitted  to  a  Oom- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  lb-morrow. 


BASTARDY  LAWS   AMENDMENT  BILL. 

(The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.) 

(no.    29.)       COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Moved,  That  the  House  be  put  into  a 
Obmmittee  on  the  said  Bill.— (7!^  Ecwl 
of  Shafteshury,) 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBUEY  said, 
that  as  physical  force  had  its  limits,  he 
had  been  ilnable  to  carry  in  from  the 
Library  aU  the  statutes  in  which  these 
laws  were  contained ;  but  he  had  brought 
in  a  number  of  them,  and  when  he 
looked  at  those  which  were  now  before 
him  and  at  the  Bill,  he  could  not  but  say 
the  Bill  was  drawn  up  in  that  careless 
manner  which  characterized  so  many 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  which  had 
drawn  upon  the  Legislature  such  sharp 
reprimands  from  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
perior Courts.  The  Bill  was  another 
example  of  these  defects.  It  purported 
to  amend  the  Bastardy  Laws  Amend- 
ment Act,  1872,  and  the  way  this  was 
done  was  merely  by  referring  to  anterior 
Acts.  Five  of  the  seven  sections  were 
references  to  sections  of  preceding  Acts ; 
but  surely  the  workmanlike  way  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  would  have 
been  to  repeal  the  Act  of  last  year  and 
the  preceding  Acts,  and  to  bring  in  a 
comprehensive  Act  artistically  drawn. 
He  did  not  at  all  dispute  the  object 
proposed  by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill ; 
but  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  law, 
whatever  it  was,  should  be  made  dear 
and  easily  comprehensible.  The  noble 
Marquess,  having  pointed  out  many 
points  in  the  law  which  reqtiired  amend- 
ment, suggested  that  the  Committee 
should  be  postponed  in  order  that  the 
Amendments  might  be  previously  pre- 
pared. 


Lord  EEDESDALE  said,  that  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  make  the  pro- 
posed Amendments  in  Committee,  and 
also  su^ested  that  the  Committee  should 
be  pos^oned. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  said,  that 
in  his  minute  criticisms  of  this  measure, 
which  had  already  passed  through  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  his  nob^e 
Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
showed  what  a  useful  censor  of  proposed 
legislation  he  might  be,  and  of  what 
advantage  it  would  be  to  have  all  Bills 
read  through  by  some  one  like  his  noble 
Friend  before  they  were  sent  up  for  the 
Soyal  Assent.  He  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  defer  the  Committee  in  order 
that  the  suggested  Amendments  might 
be  considered. 

The  Eabl  of  SHAFTESBUEY  said, 
he  had  no  objection  to  postpone  the 
Committee. 

Motion  withdrawn ;  Committee  put  off 
to  Tuesday  next. 


JUKIES  ACT  (IRELAND),  1871. 

QUESTION. 

The  Eabl  of  LIMEEICK  rose  to 
bring  imder  the  notice  of  their  Lord- 
ships certain  statements  made  with  re- 
ference to  the  new  Juries  Act  passed  for 
Ireland  in  the  Session  of  1871.  The 
statements  had  reference  to  the  Clare 
Spring  Assizes,  and  were  as  follows : — 

"Ckown  Court — Tuesday, 
"A  middle-aged  woman  named  McMahon 
was  arraigned  for  committing  an  assault  and 
wounding  one  Mary  O'Loughlln.  The  prisoner 
was  brought  before  the  judge  at  the  last  assizes, 
but  beingf ound  incapable  of  pleading  was  put 
back.  The  following  jury,  summoned  under 
the  new  Act,  was  then  empannelled  to  try  whe- 
ther, on  the  present  occasion,  the  prisoner  was 
in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  be  capable  of 
pleading: 

"  Pat  Halloran,  foreman ;  John  Bail^,  Martin 
Eagan,  James  Fahy,  John  B.  LeFair,  James 
Nagle,  Anthony  O'Brien,  Edmund  St.  Lawrence, 
Edmund  YaugWi,  John  Arkins,  Daniel  Baker, 
and  John  Caher. 

"  This  being  the  first  jury  empannelled  imder 
the  new  Act  Uie  proceedings  were  watched  with 
close  attention,  and  comment  was  freely  indulged 
in  regarding  its  working.  After  the  list  had 
been  called  over  and  the  jurymen  had  taken 
their  places,  it  was  found  that  many  of  them 
could  not  speak  the  English  language  at  aU, 
whilst  numoers  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  duties  they 
werei^ummoned  to  discharge  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  made  repeated  ineffectual  attempts  before 


he  ultimately  succeeded  in  having  them  sworn 
in  properly.     Dr.  W.  Cullinan  then  gave  evi- 
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dence  that  the  woman  was  incapable  of  pleading  * 
and  on  the  issue  paper  being  lumded  up  to  the 
foreman,  it  was  found  he  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  writing,  and  the  verdict  had  to  be 
written  by  another  jiuyman  who  happened  to 
write.  Every  person  in  court  seemed  to  be 
amused  at  the  whole  proceeding  and  the  grotesque 
appearance  of  the  jurors. 

"  The  woman  was  then  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
an  asylum." 

"Several  grand  jurors  exj^ressed  strongly 
their  disapproval  of  the  working  of  the  Act; 
and  the  following  resolution,  ^\^ch  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  WiUiam  Carey  Beeves,  was  passed 
unanimously:  *We,  the  grand  jury  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  assembled  at  the  Spring  As- 
sizes, 1873,  beg  to  protest  most  strongly  against 
the  Juries  (Ireland)  Bill,  34th  and  36th  Vict, 
chap.  65,  as  the  Act  is  most  complicated  and 
expensive  to  Uie  county  rates,  and  some  provi- 
sions in  it  are  calculated  to  impede  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.' " 

Although  several  very  important  eases 
were  tried  at  tiie  Clare  Assizes  there  was 
not  one  conviction.  Amongst  the  cases 
there  was  one  of  an  attempted  assassin- 
ation. No  harm,  fortunately,  was  done 
to  the  person  attacked,  the  weapon 
having  burst,  shattering  one  hand  of  the 
assailant,  who  was  shortly  afterwards 
arrested.  No  attempts  are  stated  to 
have  been  made  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  the  man  who  held  the  weapon,  yet 
he  was  acquitted.  Similar,  though  more 
general,  statements  had  been  made  as  to 
the  working  of  the  Act  in  other  counties. 
In  Meath  the  grand  jury  passed  a  re- 
solution condemning  its  working,  and  it 
seemed  that  in  Leitrim  the  jury  were 
scarcely  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
their  duties.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
county  with  which  he  was  more  immedi- 
ately connected — the  county  of  Limerick. 
In  some  cases  the  Judge  was  stated  to 
have  openly  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion at  the  conduct  of  jurors,  and  in  one 
instance  the  prosecuting  counsel  with- 
drew from  the  prosecution,  seeing  that 
justice  could  not  be  obtained.  At  Lime- 
rick, a  keeper  of  the  Limerick  Lunatic 
Asylum  was  indicted  for  the  man- 
slaughter of  a  limatic.  This  man  was 
acquitted,  but  the  Judffe  refused  to 
mc^e  an  order  for  the  prisoner's  release 
imtil  he  should  hear  n*om  the  Counsel 
for  the  Crown  that  no  other  charge  was 
to  be  preferred  against  him,  adding  Uiat 
he  had  not  the  least  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing his  entire  dissatisfaction  with 
the  verdict.  In  another  case,  the  Judge 
said  that  if  the.  jury  believed  oertam 
evidence,  he  should  direct  them  to  con- 
yiot  the  prisoner — adding 

Th$  Earl  of  Limmeh 


'*  He  was  obliged  to  give  this  direction  plainly 
to  them,  because  during  the  present  assizes  ver- 
dicts had  been  returned  by  juries  which  quite 
amazed  him,  and  which  were,  in  some  instances, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  evidence." 

Nevertheless,  the  jury  could  not  agree ; 
and  the  Judge  said  he  would  discharge 
this  jury  and  have  another  sworn  to  try 
the  prisoner  in  the  morning;  and  he 
would,  in  so  doing,  impose  the  obliga- 
tion on  the  Crown  that  they  should  see 
that  no  j&iends  or  relatives  of  the  pri- 
soner were  empanelled.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  prisoner  pleaded  guilty, 
and  the  Judge,  in  passing  sentence,  said 
tiiat  the  jury  sworn  the  toy  before  to  try 
the  case  had  forgotten  the  obligation  of 
their  oaths  and  acted  corruptly.  If 
these  statements  were  correct,  contempt 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  very  idea 
of  a  Court  of  Justice,  and  it  was  most 
imdesirable  that  justice  should  be  made 
ridiculous  in  Ireland.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  new  Act  was  only  on  its  trial, 
and  that  time  would  cure  many  of 
these  defects.  But  this  appeared  to  him 
to  be  impossible;  because,  as  the  Act 
had  led  to  the  introduction  on  juries  of 
persons  who,  from  ignorance  or  inca- 
pacity, were  incapable  of  dischai^ng 
the  duty  of  a  juror,  it  appeared  to  him 
that,  short  of  an  alteration  in  the  law 
itself,  nothing  could  bring  about  an  im- 
provement. The  working  of  the  Act 
had  produced  a  very  grave  state  of 
things,  because  by  means  of  it  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  Criminal 
Courts  was  almost  paralyzed  throughout 
a  large  portion  of  Lreland.  He  begged, 
therefore,  to  ask,  "Whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  any  information  as  to 
the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the  statements 
made  in  respect  of  the  occurrences  at  the 
Clare  Assizes;  also,  whether  Her  Ma- 
jestv's  Government  propose  to  introduce 
durmg  the  present  Session  of  Parliament 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  Juries  Act  (Ireland) 
1871? 

Lord  O'HAGAN  said,  the  Notice 
given  by  the  noble  Earl  was  a  very 
reasonable  one,  because  the  subject  itself 
was  a  very  important  one,  and  the  state- 
ments made  with  respect  to  the  workinfi^ 
of  the  new  Act  ought  to  be  investigated, 
but  he  could  only  answer  as  to  the  parti- 
cular case  placed  upon  the  Paper,  but 
he  hoped  that  whenhehad  answered  the 
Question  of  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
given  Notice  he  should  be  allowed  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  principle  and  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  Act  itself,  as  it  liad  been 
subjected  to  such  hostile  critioism.  He 
thought,  however,  he  had  reason  to  com- 
plain that  the  noble  Earl,  travelling 
beyond  his  Notice,  had  referred  to  cir- 
cumstances alleged  to  have  occurred  at 
other  assizes  than  those  of  the  county  of 
Glare,  and  had  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  those  as  well  as  of  the  circumstances 
referred  to  in  his  Notice. 

The  Eabl  of  UMERIOK  said,  that 
several  days  ago  he  sent  to  a  Member 
of  the  Government  Notice  that  he  would 
refer  to  those  other  circumstances. 

LoBD  O'HAGAN  said,  that  hehadim- 
f ortunately  not  arrived  in  time  to  receive 
intimation  of  the  noble  Earl's  enlarged 
Notice;  but  as  the  statement  with  re- 
ference to  the  Glare  Assizes  had  already 
been  made  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Irish  Government  had  been 
able  to  make  inquiry  on  the  subject. 
The  way  in  which  the  charges  contained 
in  thestatementswereputforward  showed 
a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  on  the  part 
of  those  who  made  them.  Their  Lord- 
ships had  heard  the  statements,  and  he 
would  now  read  to  them  the  explanation 
of  the  alleged  occurrences  addressed  to  the 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
from  the  Grown  Office  at  Ennis — 

"  Crown  Office,  Ennis,  24th  of  February,  1873. 

"Dear  Sir — 1  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  22nd  instant,  and,  in  reply, 
beg  to  inform  you  that,  in  calling  over  the  long 
panel,  in  one  instance  one  juror  answered  for 
another  and  was  sworn,  and  when  it  became 
necessary,  on  the  close  of  the  trial,  to  return  ihe 
verdict  and  sign  the  issue  paper,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  juror  could  neitlier  read  nor 
write,  and  the  second  juror  on  the  issue  fpaper 
had  to  sign  it  as  foreman.  In  another  cape  a 
juror,  when  called,  answered,  and  on  coming  to 
the  book  to  be  sworn  it  was  ascertained  he  could 
not  speak  English,  and  he  was  directed  to  stand 
by.  In  some  instances  when  jurors  were  called 
it  was  said  tiiat  they  apjpeared,  whereas,  on  re- 
peating the  call,  it  was  found  tiiat  they  did  not. 
There  may  have  been  other  illiterate  persons  on 
the  panel,  comprising  234  names,  but  they  did 
not  come  under  my  notice  in  Court. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"Geo.  BAMPSoy. 

"Thos.  H.  Bourke,  Esq." 

Their  Lordships  would  see  that  the 
**  many  who  could  not  speak  the  English 
language"  reduced  themselves  to  one, 
and  thatthe  ''  numhers  who  could  neither 
read  not  write ' '  turned  out  to  be  one  also. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  provided  for  the 
case  of  persons  who  could  not  speak  the 
English  language — they  were  to  be  set 


aside— and  the  one  person  who  was  found 
to  be  in  that  position  at  the  Ennis  As- 
sizes was  directed  to  stand  aside.  The 
"statements"  appeared  to  be  like  the 
old  stonr  of  the  tiaree  black  crows;  but 
although  these  statements  were  much 
exaggerated,  neither  he  nor  the  Govern- 
ment undervalued  the  importance  of  the 
matter ;  and  accordingly  directions  had 
been  given  by  the  Irish  Government  for 
searching  inquiries  in  every  county  of 
Ireland  with  the  view  of  obtaining  au- 
thentic information  as  to  the  working  of 
the  Act  in  order  that  they  might  take 
such  action  as  might  seem  necessary. 
Having  said  so  much  of  the  county  of 
Glare,  he  must  decline  to  follow  the 
noble  Earl  into  the  coxmty  of  Limerick ; 
but  he  thought  it  right  to  say  informa- 
tion had  reached  him  that  though  gen- 
tlemen of  considerable  station  had  been 
called  on  to  serve  as  jurors,  they  did  not 
answer  to  their  names.  One  of  the 
objects  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Attorney  General  for  England  sought  to 
carry  out  by  the  Jury  Bill  he  had  now 
before  the  House  of  Commons  was  to 
have  a  mixture  of  the  higher  with  the 
lower  classes  on  juries.  That  would  be 
desirable  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  this 
country ;  but  it  could  not  be  effected  if 
gentlemen  would  not  come  forward  to 
serve.  He  would  have  said  no  more, 
but  he  thought  it  due  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Ireland  that  something  should  be  said  in 
reference  to  the  measure  with  reference 
to  which  these  questions  had  arisen; 
and  as  he  was  the  person  who  had  intro- 
duced the  Bill  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  thought  it  only  becoming  that 
he  should  rectify  some  mistakes  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  Act,  calculated  more 
or  less  to  bring  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice into  contempt.  The  condition  of  thmgs 
in  Ireland  when  the  present  Adminis- 
tration came  into  office  made  it  requisite 
that  something  should  be  done  with  re- 
spect to  juries  in  that  country.  It  was 
unsatisfactory  in  the  last  degree,  and  yet 
he  was  sorry  to  say  it  had  existed  for 
some  20  years  before  that  time.  Eco- 
nomic and  political  changes  in  Ireland 
had  made  an  alteration  of  the  system  on 
which  juries  were  empanelled  very  de- 
sirable. Forty  or  fif^  years  ago,  the 
persons  who  were  eligible  to  serve  as 
jurors  were  leaseholders  or  freeholders. 
In  course  of  time,  the  list  of  leaseholders 
dwindled  very  considerably,  and  in  fact 
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almOBt  cease  to  exist)  so  that  the 
class  who  |had  formerly  famished  jurors 
really  became  extinct.  There  were  rated 
occupiers  in  abundance ;  but  as  they  held 
only  firom  year  to  year  tiiey  were  in- 
eligible for  serving  on  juries.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
county  in  Ireland  in  which  a  reaUy  l^al 
panel  could  be  constituted,  and  ob- 
jections were  constantly  taken  to  the 
way  in  which  it  was  made  up.  Owing 
to  the  want  of  qualified  jurors  among 
members  of  the  rate-paying  classes  and 
to  other  circumstances,  the  sub-sheriffs 
had  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of 
making  the  panel  pretty  much  as  they 
wished  it  to  be ;  and  this  power  was 
exercised,  he  would  not  say  generally, 
but  at  all  events  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  instances,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  From  1850 
down  to  1871  every  sucessive  Govern- 
ment tried  to  do  something  to  alter  the 
Irish  juries  system,  and  no  fewer  than 
nine  Bills,  all  of  which  proved  failures, 
had  been  introduced  with  the  view  of 
remedying  a  recognized  evil.  The  evil 
had  become  so  intolerable  that  the  pre- 
sent Government  felt  bound  to  inter- 
vene. "When  the  present  Act  was  pre- 
pared its  provisions  were  very  care&lly 
considered,  and  three  persons  of  com- 
petent qualifications  were  engaged  in  its 
preparation — a  Queen's  Counsel,  and  a 
jumor  of  the  Irish  Bar,  and  a  statistician 
to  whom  the  Government  were  much 
indebted.  The  objects  kept  in  view 
were  two— first,  to  secure  in  Ireland  per- 
fectly impartial  juries,  who  should  not 
be  chosen  or  controlled  by  any  party  or 
faction ;  and  next,  to  save  men  of  busi- 
ness from  a  grievance  which  was  felt  in 
England  also — ^that  of  having  to  serve 
too  often  on  juries.  Th^  main  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  were  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  a 
(Committee  which  sat  many  years  ago, 
and  was  one  of  the  strongest  Committees 
ever  nominated  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, numbering  as-  it  did  amon^  its 
members  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Bnght, 
the  late  Lord  Mayo,  Lord  Lisgar,  and 
other  eminent  Members.  That  Com- 
mittee was  in  fetvour  of  a  rating  qualifi- 
cation for  jurors.  One  of  the  objects  of 
•the  Act  of  1871  was  to  secure  that  and 
to  have  the  jury  empanelled  by  rotation. 
The  i^stem  of  rotation  was  the  one 
which  had  been  in  use  in  Scotland  since 

Lord  G*Sagan 


the  6th  of  George  IV.,  and  the  Attorney 
General  proposed  to  introduce  the  same 
system  by  means  of  a  ballot.  In  1858 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Lord  Chi^ 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland, 
Mr.  Justice  Whiteside,  and  the  late  Lord 
Mayo  introduced  a  Bill  founded  on  the 
same  principle,  and  when  speaking  in 
reference  to  that  Bill  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said — 

'*  It  made  partial  juries  impossible,  conTsrted 
the  Sheriff  from  a  judicial  to  a  Mimsterial 
officer,  and  compelled  him  to  go  through  the 
book  in  regular  order,  giving  gentlemen  who 
had  served  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  not 
calling  upon  them  a^in  till  others  had  taken 
share  of  duty."— [3  Mansard,  d.,  2286.] 

In  the  various  Bills  which  had  preceded 
the  Act  of  1871  the  qualification  pro- 
posed for  a  special  juror  was  from  £50 
to  £60,  and-  that  for  a  common  juror 
from  £20  to  £30.  When  the  Bill  of 
1871  was  being  prepared,  the  Goyem- 
ment  took  £30  as  me  qualification  for 
a  common  juror  and  £100  as  that  for  a 
special  iuror.  He  ^Lord  O'Hagan)  in- 
troduced the  BiU  m  their  Lordshijps' 
House.  Ample  time  was  given  for  its 
consideration — ^two  or  three  months; 
but  no  objection  was  made  to  the  quali- 
fication until  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Dublin  made  a  representation  to  the 
effect  that  the  Bill  would  not  work  in 
the  county  and  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  nor  in  other  counties,  unless  the 
£  100  qualification  for  special  jurors  were 
reduced  to  £50.  In  consequence  of  that 
representation  the  proposed  reduction 
was  made ;  but  after  the  Bill  got  to  the 
House  of  Cominons,  the  Committee,  at 
the  instigation  of  some  Irish  Members, 
made  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
qualification  for  common  jurors.  It 
might  be  thought  that  reduction  in  the 
qualification  had  been  carried  too  far — 
he  did  not  say  it  was  bo-— but  as  the 
Government  were  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Bui,  they  did  not 
think  that  a  full  and  searching  inquiry 
on  that  point  ought  to  be  refused.  In 
The  Times  the  other  day  he  read  that  in 
England,  within  some  four  or  five  years, 
they  had  had  three  separate  Acts  to  re- 
gulate the  constitution  of  English  juries, 
and  that  there  had  been  four  Select 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  consider  those  successive  Acts.  It 
would,  therefore,  have  been  amarreUous 
thing  if  they  in  Ireland  had  been  able 
all  at  once  to  reach  perfection  in  framing 
a  Juries  Act  under  the  circumstances  he 
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had  mentioned.  He  could  only  say,  on 
the  part  of  the  Goyemment,  that  fliey 
were  prepared  to  use,  and  were  already 
nsin^,  every  means  in  their  power  to 
obtam  sound  and  aoeurate  information 
as  to  the  working  of  that  Act,  and  as 
soon  as  that  information  had  been  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  the  present 
Assizes,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  those 
charged  with  that  particular  part  of  the 
administraticm  toseewhethOT  any  amend- 
ment of  the  Act  was  necessary,  and,  if 
so,  to  efiPect  that  amendment  as  promptly 
and  as  completely  as  possiUe.  He  be- 
lieyed  that  however  much  the  details 
might  require  to  be  modified,  it  would  be 
pNBnectly  possible,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  those  on  whi<^  the  present  Act 
was  founded,  to  secure  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  the  services  of  an  intelligent 
and  independent  body  of  jurors,  who 
would  be  free  alike  frcmi  the  dominion 
of  prejudice  and  from  the  taint  of  cor- 
ruption. 

The  Mabquess  of  CLANEICABDE 
urged  that  before  Parliament  rose  some 
BiU  ought  to  be  introduced,  even  if  it 
were  only  to  suspend  the  present  Act  for 
a  time,  because  the  present  state  of 
things  called  imperatively  for  an  imme- 
diate alteration  in  the  mode  of  empcmel- 
ling  juries.  In  illustration  of  the  exist- 
ing system  the  noble  Marquess  men- 
tioned, among  other  oases,  one  in  which 
five  jurymen,  who  had  sat  upon  an  Irish 
trial,  waited  the  next  morning  upon  the 
Judge  to  tell  him  that  they  had  not  at 
aU  intended  to  bring  in  the  verdict  which 
their  foreman  had  returned. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Six  o'clock, 

'till  To-morrow,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  Uh  March,  1873. 

MINTJTES.]— -Public  l&iUA—Secmd  Heading-' 
Univeraity  Education  (Ireland)  [66],  a({joumed 
debate  reettmed  and  further  at^^ourmd^ 

Conetderedas  amended — Custody  of  Infants*  [67]. 

Third  Reading — CJove  Chapel,  Tiverton,  Mar- 
riages Legalization*  [86],  dJi^paeted, 

UNIVERSITY   EDUCATION    (IRELANB) 
BILL.— NOTICE. 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON  gave 
Notice  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Uniyer- 


sity  Edncation  (Ireland)  Bill  passing 
through  the  Tarions  Amendments  with 
which  it  was  now  threatened,  and  also 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  second  reading, 
and  of  its  arriving  at  Ihe  Notice  placed 
upon  the  Paper  by  the  ri^ht  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Sussex  Q£c.  Dodson),  of 
his  intention  to  move  tnat  it  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Oommittee ;  and  in  the  event 
of  the  Government  thinking  fit  to  per- 
severe with  the  measure,  he  should 
move  that  the  University  Tests  Bill,  in- 
troduced by  Ihe  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr.  Fawoett),  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  Committee. 


IBISH  FISHEEY  LOANS.-^UESTION. 

Me.  H.  a.  HEBBEET  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
he  has  any  objection  to  state  when  he 
proposes  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  give 
efifect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  In- 
spectors of  Irish  Fisheries  with  regard 
to  loans  ? 

The  Mabquess  of  HARTINGTON 
said,  in  reply,  that  so  far  as  loans  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund  were  concerned, 
the  Government  had  no  intention  to  in- 
troduce any  Bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish 
Fisheries.  He  had,  however,  had  pre- 
pared a  draft  of  a  BiU,  authorizing  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Eeproductive  Loan 
Fund  to  be  appropriated  to  that  object. 
This  was  now  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Treasury,  but  he  was  unable  to  say 
when  the  Bill  would  be  brought  in . 


FISHER  LAD&-GREAT  GRIMSBY. 
QT7E8TI0N. 

Mb.  SEELY  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther his  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
statement  in  the  ''  Lincolnshire  Chro- 
nicle" of  3 1st  January,  that  500  fisher 
lads  are  annually  sent  to  prison  by  the 
Ghrimsby  magistrates,  many  of  them 
having  been  brought  down  from  the 
London  workhouses  and  apprenticed  to 
the  smackowners,  whether  mey  like  the 
work  of  fishing  or  not;  to  a  further 
statement  in  the  ''Stamford  Mercury" 
of  21st  February,  that  the 

"  Chain-gnuig  flvstem  ia  still  in  lull  operation, 
a  number  (3  laos  being  every  week  brought  from 
Grimsby,  for  trivial  offences,  chained  six  or 
seven  together  like  dogs,  and  thus  driven 
through  &e  streets  of  Lincoln ;  *' 
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To  a  further  Btatement  in  the  "  Grimsby 
Herald"  of  15th  February,  that  the 
lads  are  in  many  instances  cruelly 
treated,  and  tell  the  magistrates  that 
''  they  prefer  the  treadmill  at  Lincoln  to 
the  decK  of  their  vessel ; "  and,  whether 
he  will  institute  an  inquiry  into  these 
allegations  ? 

Mb.  BEUCE  said,  in  reply,  that  he 
had  communicated  with  the  magistrates 
of  Great  Ghimsby  as  well  as  with  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  this  sub- 
ject :  and  he  had  received  the  follow- 
ing information : — Ghreat  Grimsby  is  one 
of  the  most  important  fishing  stations 
upon  the  Eastern  Coast,  and  in  the  fish- 
ing trade  from  that  port  about  2,000  boys 
are  employed,  some,  but  not  the  larger 
part,  of  whom  come  from  the  pauper 
schools.  The  justices  had  informed  him 
that  no  parish  boy  was  ever  apprenticed 
on  a  smack  imtil  he  had  had  a  tnal  of  the 
work,  after  which  he  was  taken  before 
the  magistrates  and  asked  if  he  was 
willing  to  serve  or  not,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  event  of  his  being  willing  to 
serve  that  he  was  apprenticed,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  duties.  The  number  of 
boys  charged  before  the  magistrates  in 
the  year  ending  the  1st  February,  1873, 
with  absenting  themselves  from  work 
was  253.  Of  these  100  were  discharged 
with  a  reprimand.  Of  the  153  sent  to 
prison,  more  than  60  were  charged  with 
other  offences ;  such  as  assault  and  doing 
wilful  damage.  As  to  the  boys  being 
driven  chained  six  or  seven  together  Hke 
dogs  through  the  streets  of  Lincoln,  he 
was  informed  by  the  magistrates  that 
the  prisoners  from  Great  Grimsby  were 
sent  by  rail  to  Lincoln,  a  distajice  of 
45  miles.  The  distance  from  the  rail- 
way station  to  the  gaol  was  about  a 
mile,  and  when  a  number  of  prisoners 
were  sent  together  in  charge  of  one  or  two 
constables  it  was  the  custom  to  connect 
their  handcuffs  together  by  a  light  chain 
which  weighed  2Jlbs.  and  was  5  feet  in 
length.  This  practice  was  in  existence 
now,  he  was  sorry  to  hear,  because  he 
thought  that  it  was  a  practice  that 
should  only  be  adopted  in  cases  of  great 
necessity,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  that 
the  arrangement  for  the  future  would  be 
to  convey  the  prisoners  in  proper  prison 
vans.  The  Hdbom  Ghiardians,  who  had 
sent  a  considerable  number  of  lliese  boys 
to  Great  Grimsby,  on  hearing  the  re- 
ports sent  down  their  derk  to  make  in- 
quiries into  the  facts.    He  saw  all  the 
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lads  from  their  imion  who  were  not  ac- 
tually at  sea,  and  also  those  who  em- 
ployed them.  His  report,  was  was  fa- 
vourable as  to  the  treabnent  of  the  boys. 
Other  guardians  were  of  opinion  that 
i^e  boys  were  well  treated.  The  Local 
Government  Board  would  make  full  in- 
quiries into  the  whole  matter  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  boys,  and  as  to  whether 
the  securities  provided  by  the  law  were 
adopted.  From  evidence  which  he  had 
received  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  boys  were  well  treated,  but 
that  in  some  cases  they  were  treated 
with  severity  and  cruelty.  He  would 
add  that  his  hon.  Friend  would  see  that 
though  the  reports  which  had  appeared 
in  the  local  newspapers  were  grossly  ex- 
aggerated, yet  that  there  was  quite  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  making  complaints ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  inquiry  which 
would  be  instituted  would  provide  a  re- 
medy for  the  grievance. 


FRANCE— THE  COMMERCIAL  TREATY. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  BOWEING  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  he  is  aware  of  the  cuscrepancy 
between  the  English  and  French  ver- 
sions of  Article  14  of  the  new  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  France,  relating  to  the 
ad  valorem  Duties  chargeable  upon  goods 
warehoused  in  France  previous  to  their 
admission  to  consumption ;  and,  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Gt>vemment  will  take 
steps,  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty,  to  prevent  any  risk  of  eventual 
misunderstanding  on  the  subject  ? 

Viscount  ENFIELD:  Sir,  the  14th 
Article  of  the  Treaty  corresponds  with 
the  5th  Article  of  the  Supplementary 
Treaty  of  October  12,  1860,  in  which 
the  same  words  are  used  in  iJie  French, 
'*adtnts»ion  effective,^*  there  translated 
*'  actual  entiy."  This  was  the  transla- 
tion given  in  the  14th  Artide  when  first 
prepared ;  but  on  the  Article  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Customs  that  De- 
partment suggested  the  substitution  of 
the  word  **  importation  "  for  "  entry." 
I  am  flirther  informed  that  no  misunder- 
standing can  arise,  as  the  practice  under 
the  Tr^ty  of  1860  is  wdl  understood 
and  will  be  continued. 
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AKMY— THE  NEW  PAY  KEGULATIONS. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether, 
in  consequence  of  the  misunderstanding 
which  now  exists  upon  the  subject,  he 
is  able  to  state  that  neither  non-commis- 
sioned officer  nor  soldier  in  the  Quards 
or  Line  will  suflfer  any  pecuniary  loss 
by  the  new  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  shilling  a-day  pay  and  a  free  ration 
to  be  issued  to  the  troops  under  a  forth- 
coming Boyal  Warrant  r 

Mr.  CAEDWELL  :  Sir,  the  question 
can  only  arise  in  the  case  of  the  more 
highly-paid  services — ^that  is,  other  than 
the  infantry  of  the  Line— and  almost  ex- 
dusiyely  in  the  case  of  re-engaged  men. 
It  has  always  been  intended,  in  pre- 
paring the  Boyal  Warrant,  to  make 
special  arrangements  in  such  cases,  by 
which  neither  non-commissioned  officer 
nor  soldier  shall  incur  any  pecuniary 
loss. 

ARMY  —  GRATUITIES  —  ARMY    CIRCU- 
LARS 1870-1872.— QUESTION. 

Major  AEBUTHNOT  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  Whether  aU 
well  conducted  soldiers  who  have  taken 
their  discharge,  or  who  have  joined  the 
Reserve  or  Auxiliary  Forces,  have  re- 
ceived the  gratuities  to  which  they  have 
become  entitled  under  Army  Circulars 
of  1870  and  1872,  from  the  fund  accru- 
ing from  fines  for  drunkenness ;  and,  if 
BO,  whether  any  plan  has  been  decided 
on  for  the  disposal  of  the  sum  of 
£45,852  12s.  2d.,  being  the  balance  of 
the  total  amount  of  £53,256  2s.  5d., 
levied  between  July  1869,  and  August 
1872;  and,  whether  he  will  endeavour 
to  make  such  arrangements  for  the  fu- 
ture as  will  prevent  the  sum  derivable 
from  this  source  attaining  such  large 
proportions? 

Mr.  OAEDWELL  :  Sir,  a  Committee 
was  appointed  in  1870  ''to  consider  the 
mode  of  appropriating  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Army  the  money  stopped  from  sol- 
diers as  fines  for  drunkenness."  The 
fund  has  been  distributed  in  conformity 
with  their  recommendation,  but  the  dis- 
bursements have  not  been  so  great  as 
the  Committee  anticipated ;  and  a  short 
time  ^o,  finding  this  to  have  been  the 
case,  I  referred  the  subject  for  further 
consideration  to  the  Fiiianoial  Secretary 


with  the  assistance  of  the  Military  Secre- 
tary and  the  Deputy  Adjutant  General. 

MERCHANT  SEAMEN'S  ACT— THE  SHIP 
"  PERU."— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HAMBEO  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  fifteen  seamen 
belonging  to  the  late  steamship  "  Peru  " 
are  now  undergoing  in  Dorchester  Castle 
a  sentence  of  twelve  weeks'  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour  for  refusing  to 
^0  to  sea  in  that  ship ;  whether  it  is  a 
lact  that  that  ship  foundered  at  sea 
two  days  after  leaving  Portland  Har- 
bour ;  and,  if  the  facts  are  as  alleged, 
he  will  take  the  proper  means  for  re- 
lieving these  men  from  any  further 
punishment  in  consequence  of  the  sen- 
tence inflicted  on  them  ? 

Mr.  BEUCE,  in  reply,  said,  it  was 
true  that  15  sailors  were  sentenced  to  12 
weeks'  imprisonment  for  not  fulfilling 
their  contract  to  go  to  sea  in  the  ship 
Peru,  but  it  was  not  true  that  she 
foundered  two  days  after  she  left  Port- 
land Harbour.  The  facts  were  these— 
the  Peru  was  not  a  steamer,  but  a  sail- 
ing vessel,  American  bmlt.  She  went 
to  Cardiff  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
cargo  of  coals,  and  wmle  there  she  was 
put  into  the  graving  dock  and  thoroughly 
overhauled;  she  was,  in  the  words  of 
the  owners  of  the  ship,  "  stripped  of  old 
metal,  thoroughly  caulked,  and  put  in 
perfect  seagoing  condition."  They  had 
further  informed  him  that  her  cargo  con- 
sisted of  2,060  tons  of  coals,  and  was 
less  than  the  tonnage  she  was  entitled 
to  carry.  The  vessel  left  Cardiff  with  29 
hands  on  the  4th  of  December.  She  met 
with  very  adverse  winds,  which  occasion- 
ally rose  to  a  hurricane,  and  she  lost 
several  of  her  sails,  and  put  into  Portland 
Harbour  to  be  refitted.  While  she  was 
in  Portland  Harbour,  where  she  re- 
mained till  the  29th,  these  men  refused 
to  continue  to  work.  He  had  carefully 
read  the  depositions,  and  he  found  that 
although  two  or  three  of  these  men  as- 
serted that  the  ship  was  unseaworthy, 
the  evidence  at  the  trial  went  to  prove 
that  the  sailors  found  fault  not  with  the 
ship,  but  with  the  mate.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  magistrates  were  satis- 
fied that  the  men  were  not  justified  in 
refusing  to  work  in  the  ship,  and  they 
committed  them  to  prison.  The  vessel 
was  refitted,  new  sails  having  been  sent 
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from  layerpool,  and  ahe  started  on  her 
voyage  on  the  29th  December.  When 
two  days  from  Portland  Beads,  a  ship 
called  the  Empire  crossed  her  bows, 
there  was  a  slight  collision,  but  the  cap- 
tain was  of  opinion  that  the  vessel  was 
notmaterialLy  damaged,  and  accordingly 
she  proceeded  on  her  voyage.  In  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  she  met  again  very  adverse 
winds,  which  constancy  rose  to  a  hurri- 
cane— so  that  the  captain,  an  experi- 
enced seaman,  said  that  for  a  period 
of  19  years  he  had  never  known  such 
continuous  bad  weather.  On  the  18th  of 
January,  when  about  50  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Spain,  the  crew  were  obliged  to 
take  to  the  pumps.  On  the  22nd  they 
left  the  ship,  and  were  all  saved  except 
three,  who  persisted  in  continuing  in  a 
boat  which  had  taken  on  board  the  other 
sailors,  and  was  towed  by  the  ship. 
There  was  no  other  loss  of  life  than  that. 
From  the  facts,  he  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  men  believed  in  the  plea  they 
put  forward  as  to  the  vessel  being  tm- 
seaworthy.  He  thought  that  that  was  a 
dishonest  plea,  and  that  the  circum- 
stances tmder  which  the  loss  took  place 
might  have  caused  a  similar  disaster  to 
any  ship.  It  did  not  appear  to  him 
from  these  facts  that  the  magistrates 
were  wrong  in  their  decision,  and  conse- 
quently he  did  not  intend  to  interfere 
with  it. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  inquired 
whether  it  was  known  if  any  of  these 
men  who  were  in  prison  refused  to  go  to 
sea  upon  the  ground  that  the  amount  of 
cargo  in  her  was  excessive  ? 

lilB.  BETJGE:  There  was  no  state- 
ment of  the  sort,  nor  could  he  gather 
from  the  cross-examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  that  had  been  put  forward. 

Mr.  HAMBEO  said,  he  found  by 
Lloyd's  list  that  the  ship  was  in  col- 
lision between  Cardiff  and  Portland  ? 

Mb.  BEUOE  said,  that  was  not  so ; 
the  collision  took  place  two  days  after 
leaving  Portland. 


NAVY— POST  OFFICE  ORDERS. 

QUESTION'. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  If  it  is  proposed  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  the  Post- 
master General  to  enable  officers  and 
men  serving  in  Her  Majesty's  ships  to 
obtain  Post  Office  Orders  from  the  !Pa7- 

Mr.  Bruci 


masters  so  as  further  to  facilitate  the 
means  of  remittance  ? 

Mb.  GOSOHEN  said,  in  reply,  that 
considerable  facilities  had  been  given  to 
officers  and  men  serving  in  the  Navy  by 
arrangements  made  last  September  to 
make  remittances,  but  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Post  Office  were  perfectly  ready  to 
make  arrangements  oy  which  officers 
and  men  would  be  enabled  to  remit 
money  through  the  Post  Offixse  more  fre- 
quency, if  they  chose.  The  Post  Office, 
however,  were  not  disposed  to  give 
money  orders  to  paymasters  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distribution  among  the  men. 

UNIVERSITY    EDUCATION    (IRELAND) 
BILL— THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  MITOHELL  HENBY  asked  the 
lUght  honourable  Member  for  East 
Sussex,  Whether  he  proposes  that  the 
Select  Committee  to  whi(^  he  desires  to 
refer  the  University  Education  (Ireland) 
Bill  shall  take  evidence  ? 

Mb.  DODSON,  in  reply,  said,  his 
object  in  proposing  a  Select  Committee 
was  that  it  should  go  through  the  clauses 
of  the  Bill.  Of  course,  it  would  be  open 
to  the  Committee  when  it  met,  if  it 
should  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  desirable 
to  take  evidence,  to  apply  to  the  House 
for  power  to  do  so. 

Colonel  STUAET  KNOX  said,  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  East  Sussex  being  pro- 
ceeded with,  he  would  move  the  addition 
of  the  following  words : — "And  that  the 
Committee  do  consist  of  15  members 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Committee  of 
Selection." 


RAILWAY  AND  CANAL  TRAFFIC  BILL. 

QUESTION. 

SiB  HERBERT  CROFT  asked  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whe- 
ther he  intends  to  propose  new  Clauses 
in  Committee  on  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Bill,  to  give  powers  to  the  Com- 
missioners proposed  to  be  established 
thereby  to  enforce  the  Reports  of  Rail- 
way Inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
ana  also  to  compel  the  placing  of  lights 
in  all  Railway  carriages  on  aU  lines  with 
tunnels,  both  by  day  and  night  ? 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE, 
in  reply,  said,  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  propo^ng  any  such  clauses.     The 
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fact  was  tliat  the  Bill  was  a  Traffic  Bill 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  founded 
upon  me  Beport  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  last  year.  The  powers  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  now  possessed  with  re- 
spect to  providing  for  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  passengers,  were  not  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Commissioners  by  the 
Bill,  and  he  did  not  propose  that  there 
should  be  any  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  safety  and  comfort  of  pas- 
sengers by  this  Bill.  As  he  had  already 
said,  the  measure  was  founded  upon  the 
Beport  of  the  Committee,  and  it  never 
was  the  intention  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  last  year  or  of  the  Government  to 
make  this  present  Bill  other  than  a 
Traffic  Bill. 


MERCHANT  SHIPPINa  CODE  BILL. 

QTTESTIOK. 

Mb.  COBBANCE  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  it  is 
intended  to  bring  in  or  raoceed  with  any 
measure  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
Merchant  Shipping  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parhament  ? 

Mr.  CmCHESTEB  FOBTESCUE, 
in  reply,  said,  that  he  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  introduce  this  Session  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Code  Bill,  which  he  found 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  when  first  he  went  there ;  and  the 
main  reason  was  that  he  found  a  horror 
entertedned  by  aU  parties  interested  in 
this  subject  of  dealing  with  a  Bill  of 
such  size  and  complexity  either  before 
the  House  or  in  a  Select  Committee  to 
which  he  had  been  assured  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  referred.  Matters  being 
in  this  position,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  bring  in  the  Bill  as  a  wnole. 
He  was  not  quite  sure  that  the  hon. 
Members  understood  the  nature  of  that 
Bill.  The  measure  was  mainly  a  con- 
solidation of  Commercial  Law,  but  in- 
cluding a  great  number  of  minute  and 
detailed  amendments,  the  amount  of 
new  legislation  of  any  important  cha- 
racter being  very  limited.  There  were 
portions  of  the  Bill,  however,  which  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  deal  with  in  the 
present  Session,  and  especially  that  por- 
tion which  related  to  the  Passenger 
Laws,  a  subjecfc  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  now  in  correspondence  with 
the  United  States  (Government. 


UNIVERSITY   EDUCATION    (IRELAND) 

BILL— [Bill  56.] 

(ifr.  Gladstone,  The  Marquees  of  Hartington.) 

SEOOIO)  BEADINa.      ADJOUHNED    DEBATE. 

[second  NIOHT.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 

Debate    on    Amendment    proposed    to 

Question  [3rd  March],  ''That  the  Bill 

be  now  read  a  second  time ;"  and  which 

Amendment  was. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  this  House,  while  ready  to  assist  Her  Majeety's 
Gk>yemment  ia  passing  a  measure  '  for  tne  ad- 
vancement of  learning  in  Irdand,'  regrets  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  previously  to  in- 
viting the  House  to  read  this  Bill  a  second  time, 
have  not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  state  to  the 
House  the  names  of  the  twenty-eight  persons 
who  it  is  proposed  shall  at  first  constitute  the 
ordinary  memb^«  of  the  Council,"  —  {Mr» 
Bourkef) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  '^  That  the 
words  propos^  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed, 

Mb.  HOESMAN:  Sir,  The  interval 
whichhas  elapsed  since  this  Bill  was  intro- 
duced has  not  been  more  than  sufficient 
to  enable  us  thoroughly  to  understand  it 
and  to  realize  the  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities of  our  position  and  the  course 
which  our  duty  enjoins  us  to  take  upon 
it.  No  one  could  listen  to  the  speech  in 
which  it  was  introduced  without  feeling 
that  in  its  design  it  was  a  large  and 
bold  and  generous  measure,  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  sincerity  and  disinterested- 
ness,  and  brought  forward  with  an  un- 
mistakable and  an  enthusiastic  desire  to 
remedy  what  the  Minister  really  believed 
to  be  a  grievance.  But  these  considera- 
tions, although  they  must  insure  a 
favourable  reception  to  the  speech, 
would  not  have  insured  a  favourable 
reception  to  such  a  measure.  The  mea- 
sure owed  its  favourable  reception  to 
the  assurance  of  the  Minister  —  his 
strong  and  repeated  assurance— that  it 
would  be  a  settiement  of  the  question ; 
that  it  would  terminate  a  painful  contro- 
versy, and  give  educational  peace  to  Ire- 
land. Sir,  mat  was  a  result  which  would 
justify  much  sacrifice  of  individual  feel- 
ing and  objection.  It  was  not  pleasant 
to  some  of  us,  and  to  myself  especially 
— and  if  I  refer  to  myself  I  only  pre- 
sume to  do  so  because  I  have  taken 
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a  longer  and  more  active  interest  in 
the  question  of  mixed  education  in  Ire- 
land than  any  other  Member  of  the 
House^ — it  was  not  a  pleasant  prospect 
to  me  to  have  to  support  a  measure 
which  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  that 
system  and  substituted  the  denomina- 
tional system  in  its  place.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  both  in  an -official  and 
private  character,  I  have  had  to  defend 
^e  mixed  system  of  education  when  en- 
dangered by  attack  in  Parliament.  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  ^eatest  blessing 
that  the  British  Le^^ture  ever  con- 
ferred on  Ireland.  But  then  the  Minis- 
ter at  the  outset  candidly  explained 
that  the  clauses  which  disturbed  that 
system  were  not  essential  to  the  Bill. 
I  appreciated  the  conciliatory  spirit  of 
that  announcement,  and  I  acquiesced  in 
the  belief,  I  may  say  in  the  assured 
certainty,  that  we  should  efface  those 
clauses  in  Committee.  And  we  could 
not  disregard  the  fact  that  three  Cabi- 
nets in  succession  have  admitted  the 
Boman  Catholic  grievance  on  education, 
and  have  attempted  to  legislate  on 
it  in  the  direction  of  this  Bifi.  I  have 
resisted  uU  these  attempts,  coming  from 
either  side  of  the  House.  ^  do  not 
admit  for  one  moment  that  the  Eoman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  have  any  educational 
grievance  which  will  not  be  removed 
by  the  abolition  of  tests.  By  the  Boman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  I  mean  the  laity  of 
Ireland  as  distinguished  ^m  the  priests ; 
because,  before  I  sit  down,  I  tiiink  I 
shall  be  able  to  show  that  this  is  a 
priest's  question,  and  not  a  layman's 
question,  and  that  the  contest  in  Ireland 
is  really  between  the  layman  and  the 
priest.  But  whatever  might  be  my  indi- 
vidual opinion,  I  could  not  deny  that 
Parliament  was  committed  by  the 
pledges  of  its  distinguished  Leaders; 
and,  unfortimate  as  those  pledges  in 
my  opinion  were,  still  they  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  redeemed.  And  I  know 
from  my  long  experience  of  Irish  legis- 
lation tiiat  when  the  two  front  ben<3ies 
once  embark  in  a  race  of  concessions 
to  so-called  ''popular  demands,"  tiiey 
are  apt  to  be  carried  very  far  out 
to  sea,  and  no  one  can  tell  into  what 
haven  they  may  be  driven  at  last.  We 
on  this  side  of  the  House  have  been 
lately  taunted  with  the  failure  of  our 
Church  and  Land  Acts  to  give  the  con- 
tentment that  was  promised.  I  admit 
the  failure  to  some  extent,  and  I  attri- 
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bute  it  entlrelv  to  the  unsettlement  of 
the  educational  question.  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  new  hopes  that  have  been 
raised  and  the  new  demands  encouraged 
by  the  unsettlement  of  education  which 
have  retarded  the  tranquillizing  effects 
of  previous  legislation.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  was  ready  by  a  timely  compro- 
mise to  save  the  mixed  system  of  educa- 
tion, that  it  might  go  on,  preserved 
from  the  inevitable  dangers  which  seemed 
to  threaten  it  from  the  rivalry  of  Leaders 
in  what  they  themselves  delicately  de- 
scribe as  ''measures  of  conciliation," 
but  which  vulgarly  construed  are  taken 
to  mean  piscatorial  efforts  to  catch  the 
Irish  vote.  I  was,  therefore,  ready  to 
accept  the  Bill,  but  only  because  I  be- 
lieved what  the  Minister  told  me,  that 
it  would  be  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. By  the  term  "settlement"  I  did 
not  believe  the  First  Minister  intended 
to  convey  that  it  would  be  accepted  by 
the  Eoman  Catholics  in  full  settlement 
of  aU  demands ;  but  I  did  believe  that 
they  would  accept  it  as  a  benefit  so  far 
as  it  goes — ^that  they  would  reooniize 
its  friendly  spirit,  would  avail  mem- 
selves  of  the  advantages  it  offers,  would 
affiliate  their  Colleges,  assist  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Gk)veming  Body,  and  do  their 
best  to  make  the  new  University  popular 
and  serviceable  to  the  students.  Did  the 
Government  expect  all  that,  or  did  they 
not  ?  If  not,  i  can  only  say  the  speech 
of  the  First  Minister  was  one  of  the  most 
unjustifiable  speeches  ever  made  by  a 
man  in  his  position.  But  he  did  expect  it. 
Any  other  supposition  would  be  at  vari- 
ance with  our  mgh  estimate  of  his  honour. 
He  must  have  expected  it,  and  we  know 
he  did  expect  it.  Sir,  he  has  been  de- 
ceived. At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  that 
promised  settlement  has  been  blown  to 
the  winds,  blasted  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Prelates  in  Dublin 
last  Friday.  In  terms  by  no  means 
gracious,  and  which  seem  to  me  to  savour 
somewhat  of  ingratitude  towards  the 
Minister  who  has  done  his  very  best  to 
serve  them,  they  cast  his  own  words  in 
his  teeth,  and  they  forthwith  publish 
their  resolutions  conveying  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  distinctly  as  language 
can  convey  that  the  Mimster  has  been 
deluding  himself,  and  has  been  de- 
luding us,  and  that  the  Cabinet,  if  I 
may  use  a  homely  expression,  has  been 
living,  upon  this  question  of  "settle- 
ment," in  a  fool's  paradise.     "Settle- 
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ment  ?  "  they  say.  "  There  is  no  settle- 
ment. There  will  be  no  settlement. 
There  can  be,  there  shall  be  no  settle- 
ment, no  cessation  of  aeitation,  and  no 
peace  '* — and  my  hon.  Iriend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tralee  (The  O'Donoghue)  in  his 
own  vigorous  language  echoes  their  de- 
claration—  ''no  cessation  of  agitation 
and  no  peace  until  every  jot  and  tittle  of 
our  demands  has  been  conceded.''  Now, 
that  entirely  changes  the  situation.  It 
entirely  changes  the  position  of  the  Go- 
vernment towards  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. And  they  cannot  ride  off  on  having 
told  UB  they  had  no  official  communica- 
tions with  the  Eoman  Catholic  Prelates. 
I  think  it  is  a  pity  they  did  not  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Sir  George  Grey  and 
Lord  Mayo,  whose  communications  with 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Prelates  were  open 
and  above  board,  and  who  treated  this 
House  with  a  &ankness  which  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  seem  to  feel  they  can  dis- 
pense with.  Sir,  I  am  sorry  &ere  were 
not  these  open  communications  with  the 
Boman  Camolic  Prelates.  But  no  one 
can  read  this  Bill  without  seeing  in  every 
clause  evidence  of  confidential  commu- 
nications and  understanding.  Those 
restricting  and  ''  gagging  dauses,"  as 
they  have  been  termed,  were  not  the 
handiwork  of  any  Protestant  drafts- 
man. The  Bill  bears  internal  evidence 
throughout  of  joint  workmanship ;  and 
it  was  this  joint  workmanship  which  jus- 
tified the  First  Minister  in  believing 
and  saying  that  the  Bill  would  be  a 
settlement  of  the  question  in  so  far  as  it 
would  take  the  sting  out  of  any  future 
agitation  and  make  it  harmless  But  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  we  find  there  is 
no  settlement;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
greater  unsettlement  than  ever.  Then, 
why  do  not  the  Government  withdraw 
their  Bill  ?  It  has  hitherto  been  a  rule 
in  legislation  that  there  shall  be  no  great 
distt^bance  of  the  existing  state  of 
things,  tmless  the  change  is  asked  for 
by  some  class  of  the  community-  and 
benefits  some  dass.  Now,  who  asks  for 
this  Bill?  Who  accepts  it?  Who  is 
benefited  by  it  ?  It  pleases  nobody.  It 
settles  notlung.  It  unsettles  everything 
and  everybody,  except,  indeed,  the  soli- 
tary champion  of  Ihe  Gt)vemment  on 
Monday  night  —  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Denbighshire  (Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan),  who  had  the  ingenuity  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Bill  was  a  compromise. 
Now,  I  have  heard  various  imaginary 


virtues  ascribed  to  the  Bill  by  those  who 
are  about  and  near  the  Government ;  but 
the  very  last  terms  which  at  this 
moment  I  should  have  expected  to  hear 
applied  to  it,  and  by  an  acute  lawyer, 
was  that  of  "  compromise."  Why,  no- 
body knows  better  than  my  hpn.  and 
learned  Friend  that  to  a  compromise 
there  must  be  two  parties,  as  there  must 
be  two  parties  to  a  bargain.  Who  are 
the  two  parties  in  this  case  ?  The  Pro- 
testants are  not  a  party.  They  have 
no  grievance.  They  want  nothing ;  they 
ask  for  nothing,  except  to  be  left  alone. 
Their  only  grievance  has  been  created 
by  this  feiU.  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, Wesleyans,  all  teU  you  they 
are  satisfied  witlt  the  present  state  of 
things.  It  is  working  well  and  doing 
good,  and  there  is  nothing  they  com- 
plain of  except  your  own  foolish  and 
mischievous  disturbance.  Then,  if  no- 
bodv  in  Ireland  wants  the  Bill,  does 
anybody  want  it  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel?  Is  it  wanted  by  the  libe- 
ral party?  Why,  I  believe  the  whole 
Liberal  party,  with  one  consent,  have 
been  shaking  in  their  shoes  ever  since  the 
Bill  has  been  brought  in.  Then  cross 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
Have  you  the  consolation — and  ii;  was  a 
very  poor  consolation — which  you  had 
in  me  case  of  your  English  Education 
Bill,  when,  throwing  over  your  Mends, 
you  were  rewarded  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  your  opponents  ?  You  have 
bribed  Trinity  College  very  high,  and  if 
any  occupant  of  the  Treasury  Bench  at 
the  dissolution  with  which  we  are  to-day 
threatened  were  to  attempt  bribery  on  so 
bold  and  extravagant  a  scale  to  win  a 
seat  as  you  have  offered  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege to  buy  off  opposition  to  this  Bill, 
he  would  hardly  escape  being  handed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  or  the  At- 
torney General.  But  the  Members  for 
the  University  are  men  of  Spartan 
virtue,  and  when  they  help  to  enliven 
this  debate,  I  think  you  will  find  their 
voices  wiU  swell  that  chorus  of  condem- 
nation which  is  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  legislation  of  this  country. 
The  Bill  was  brought  in  for  one  pur- 
pose, and  one  only — to  settle  a  Boman 
Catholic  grievance ;  but  you  cannot 
force  a  compromise  on  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics  against  their  consent,  and  they, 
withholding  their  consent,  tell  you  that 
upon  this  question  compromise  is  abso- 
lutely impossible.    Then  the  situation, 
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eince  the  Bill  waa  introduced  with  those 
assurances  of  a  settlement  which  capti- 
vated us  all,  is  completely  changed ;  so 
much  so  that  it  was  with  feeungs  of 
great  relief  and  satisfaction  that  on  Mon- 
day last  I  saw  the  Prime  Minister  rise 
in  his  place  to  make  a  speech  in  moving 
the  second  reading.  1  did  not  anti- 
cipate that  his  object  was  to  answer  a 
speech  from  the  otner  side  of  the  Houae 
which  had  not  been  made,  and  to  de- 
molish an  Amendment  which  had  not 
been  moved.  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  explain  the  new  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
that  he  was  about  to  say — "  I  have  an 
explanation  to  make  to  the  House. 
"When  I  introduced  this  Bill  I  led  the 
House  to  believe  that  it  was  to  be  a 
settlement.  That  was  my  sincere  belief, 
and  the  belief  of  my  Colleagues,  until 
Friday  last ;  but  on  Friday  last,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Prelates, 
the  Government  met  with  a  mishap. 
We  expected  that  the  Prelates  would 
bless  our  Bill,  instead  of  which  they 
cursed  it  unanimously  and  altogether." 
I  thought  he  would  have  continued — '*  I 
and  my  Colleagues  have  taken  that  un- 
toward event  into  our  most  serious  con- 
sideration, and  I  have  not  lost  a  moment 
in  coming  down  to  express  to  the  House 
our  regret  at  having  unintentionally 
misled  it,  and  in  throwing  ourselves  on 
its  indulgence,  and  asking  permission 
to  withdraw  the  Bill."  That  is  a  speech 
which  would  have  been  received  with 
cheers  by  many  hon.  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  to  whom  it  would  have 
been  a  relief  from  something — I  hope  to 
be  excused  for  saying  it — very  like  a  rope 
they  have  felt  about  their  necks.  A 
meeting  of  the  party  would  probably 
have  been  held  next  day,  and  a  Vote  of 
Confidence,  not  of  continued,  but  of  in- 
creased confidence,  would  have  been  car- 
ried by  acclamation,  and  it  would  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Government  with 
a  request  that,  whatever  might  happen. 
Ministers  wotdd  stick  to  their  posts. 
That  would  have  been  an  agreeable  ter- 
mination to  what  had  the  appearance  of 
an  ugly  business. ,  But  the  Government 
have  not  taken  that  judicious  course. 
They  have  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
Bill,  and  we  have  now  to  ask  ourselves 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  as  men  of 
common  sense— What  is  the  justifica- 
tion for  proceeding  with  it?  Is  there 
any  Paruamentaiy  precedent  for  pro- 
ceeding with  a  measure  so  universally 
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condemned  ?  I  do  not  think  it  quite 
respectful  to  the  House ;  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  fair  to  the  party.  What,  are  we  to 
be  told  that  sic  volo  siejubeo  is  the  motto 
of  the  Minister,  and  that  the  Liberal 
party,  if  it  presumes  not  to  like  it,  is  to 
have  this  Bill  thrust  down  its  throat 
with  the  alternative  of  a  Vote  of  Confi- 
dence or  an  appeal  to  the  country  ?  It 
is  evident  that  if  we  are  to  go  on  we 
proceed,  not  on  the  merits  of  the  Bill, 
but  on  a  Vote  of  Confidence  in  the 
Gt)vemment.  But  is  that  a  fair — ^is  it 
a  prudent  course  ?  A  Vote  of  Confi- 
dence in  the  present  Government  on  the 
question  of  Lish  Education !  Does  the 
Government  really  believe  that  there 
is  an  English  or  a  Scotch  Member  in 
the  House  capable  of  the  hypocrisy  of 
saying  that  he  has  ever  felt  that  con- 
fidence ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Cabinet 
is  composed  of  the  only  men  in  this 
House  who  do  not  know  that  on  the 
question  of  Irish  Education  they  stand  in 
a  very  different  relation  to  their  party 
and  to  the  country  from  what  they  did 
on  the  questions  of  the  Irish  Church  and 
Irish  Land?  On  those  questions  they 
were  doing  the  work  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  not  undoing  it.  On  those 
questions  they  were  going  forward  with 
&eir  party,  and  not  asking  their  party  to 
walk  backwards  with  them.  Those  two 
questions  had  been  agitated,  debated, 
leg^lated  on  for  half  a  century.  The 
party  thoroughly  understood  them,  its 
mind  was  made  up  about  them,  and  it 
followed  the  Ministry  as  one  man,  with 
the  constituencies  at  its  back.  But 
on  the  -question  of  Irish  education 
the  case  is  very  different.  It  is  no 
secret — we  do  not  mind  the  other  side 
of  the  House  knowing  it — that  on  the 
question  of  Irish  education  there  has 
not  been  that  complete  sympathy  and 
accord  between  the  party  and  its  Leaders 
that  there  has  been  on  other  questions. 
On  the  contrary,  ever  since  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  was  formed,  and  the  tendencies  of 
the  Ministerial  mind  on  Irish  educa- 
tion were  known,  there  has  been  a  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  and  increasing  mis- 
giving. I  believe  the  party  universally 
condemned  that  speech  in  Lancashire  in 
which  the  Prime  Minister  classed  Irish 
education  with  the  Church  and  the 
Land  questions  as  grievances  to  be  re- 
dressed. I  believe  the  party  does  not 
endorse  that  exaggerated  description  of 
the  Boman  CathoHo  grievances  which 
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we  heard  from  the  Prime  Minister  on 
introducing  the  Bill.  And  yet  we  are 
told  that  a  Yote  of  Confidence  in  the 
present  Gbvemment  on  Irish  Education 
is  the  altemative  of  an  appeal  to  the 
country.  Why,  Sir,  the  cool  eflfrontery 
of  such  a  proposal  is  worthy  of  a  cartoon 
in  Punch,  Let  me  tell  my  Friends  on 
this  side  of  the  House  what  such  a 
Vote  of  Confidence  will  mean.  If  this 
Bill  should  pass  into  Committee,  and 
have  its  clauses  discussed  night  after 
night,  the  country  will  come  to  under- 
stand it ;  and  the  more  the  country  un- 
derstands it  the  more  it  will  feel  tibat  it 
deserves  the  description  given  of  it  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
Fawcett),  when  he  said  that  the  effect  of 
the  Bill,  as  framed  by  the  Government, 
would  be  to  place  all  higher  education 
in  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  the  priests. 
When  the  country  once  understands  that, 
a  Vote  of  Confidence  in  the  Government 
will  be  construed  into  a  Vote  of  Confi- 
dence in  Cardinal  Cullen  and  his  priests, 
and  the  supporters  of  the  Gt)vemment 
weU  know  that  when  they  are  sent  to 
their  constituents  upon  it  they  will  be 
sent  to  certain  execution.  All  the 
speeches  which  were  made  on  Monday 
night,  no  matter  from  what  side  of  the 
House  they  came,  combined  to  show  that 
the  whole  question  before  us  resolves 
itself  into  one  point.  Is  this  a  really 
liberal  measure  of  University  reform, 
in  accordance  with  the  liberal  traditions 
of  this  side  of  the  House,  and  the  na- 
tional policy  of  freedom  and  progress  ? 
Is  it  in  its  spirit,  its  aim,  its  ten- 
dency, a  Bill  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  Ireland,  by  raising  the  mortd  and  in- 
tellectual culture  of  the  people  to  the 
highest  standard?  Or  is  it,  as  was 
contended  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton,  omj  a  complicated  and  covert 
mode  of  handing  over  higher  education 
to  the  priesthood,  and  insuring  them 
in  the  next  generation,  by  means  of 
affiliated  Colleges,  complete  command 
of  the  University?  And  does  it  bear 
upon  its  front  that  fatal  blot  that  it  has 
been  framed  rather  with  a  view  of  con- 
ciliating the  Bomish  Bishops  than  of  ad- 
vancing the  true  interests  of  education  ? 
I  will  not  anticipate  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  They  will  develop  themselves 
as  the  discussion  proceeds.  The  Go- 
vernment had  two  endowed  systems  of 
Irish  education  to  deal  with ;  they-  \2A 
the  national  system  of  the  Queen's  Col- 


leges, and  they  had  the  denominational 
system  of  Trinity  College  and  the  Dublin 
University,  which  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the    Established  Church.      As  the 
Queen's  Colleges  were  modem  institu- 
tions, as  they  were  the  first  affirmation 
of  the  principle  of  religious  equality,  as 
they  had  maintained  that  principle  by 
a  severe  struggle  against  ecclesiastical 
hatred  and  hostility,  and  as  Ministers 
of  aU  parties  had  been  faithful  to  them 
as   a  valuable  part  of  the  system  of 
mixed  education,  I  should  have  thought 
that  it  would  have  been  natural  for 
a  Liberal  Government  either  to  have 
left  them  alone,   or  to    have   touched 
them  only  to  give  them  fresh  stren^h. 
But  we  are  told  that  they  have  failed, 
and  so  are  to  be  swept  away.    I  use 
the  plural  because,  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  the  Bill  in  Committee,  it  will  be 
easy  to  show  that  if  Galway  has  been  a 
failure,  Cork  has  been  a  still  greater 
failure ;  and,  if  one  must  go,  all  should 
go.     These  Colleges  were  established  in 
1845  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  supplement 
the  national  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion introduced  by  Lord  Stanley  in  1831, 
and  they  became  an  essential  part  of 
that  system,  and  inseparably  connected 
with  it.    At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
the  great  legislative  problem  was  how 
to  deal  with  the  misery  and  disaffection 
of  Ireland.     Parliamentary  Committees, 
Boyal  Commissions,  and  leading  public 
men  both  in  England  and  Ireland  con- 
curred in  saying  that  the  only  chance  of 
redeeming  Ireland  from  poverty,  igno«^ 
ranee,  disaffection,  and  cnme  was  in  a 
national  system  of  education;    and  as 
every  previous  system  had  broken  down, 
a    new  and  mixed    system,   in    which 
religious  differences  should  be  ignored 
and  the   children   of   Eoman  Catholic 
and  Protestant   parents   taught  in  the 
same  schools,  was  xmanimously  recom- 
mended.    And  that  system  was  intro- 
duced in  1831,  and  became  a  rapid  and 
unexampled  success.    In  1833,  when  it 
came    into  operation,  the    nimiber    of 
schools  was  789;    they  had  increased 
in   1845,   when    Sir  Eobert    Peel   es- 
tablished those  Colleges,  to  3,426 ;  and 
now  they  are  6,914.    The  scholars  in  the 
year  1833  were  107,042;  in  1845  they 
were  432,844;  they  are  now  1,021,700. 
During  that  period  there  were  disturb- 
ing causes  by  which  every  other  source 
of  industry  and  prosperity  in  Ireland 
was   injured   or   impeded;    there   was 
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famine;  there  was  emigration;  there 
was  a  falling  off  of  me  population 
from  8,000,000,  when  the  system  was 
established,  to  4,500,000  at  the  last 
Census,  and  there  was  the  implaca- 
ble hostility  of  the  priesthood;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  all,  a  generation 
and  a-hali  have  been  educated  in 
those  schools,  and  1,000,000  of  scho- 
lars are  frequenting  them  at  this  mo- 
ment, while  the  improvement  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Well, 
oir,  in  1845,  Sir  Bobed;  Peel,  recogniz- 
ing that  success,  made  the  mixed  system 
the  basis  of  his  new  policy — he  founded 
the  Queen's  Colleges  to  complete  and 
crown  the  system  &at  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful. We  are  now  told  the  Colleges 
have  failed.  [Mr.  Synan  :  Hear !]  We 
are  not  told  that  they  have  failed  in 
consequence  of  their  unpopularity  with 
the  laity.  My  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  was  too  well 
informed  to  say  that;  but  he  implied 
it  throughout  tiie  whole  of  his  speech. 
Now,  it  IS  most  essential  that  both  the 
character  and  the  cause  of  the  alleged 
failure  should  be  known.  I  intend  be- 
fore I  sit  down  to  make  it  known,  and 
by  such  evidence  that  the  word  **  failure" 
will  never  be  associated  with  these  Col- 
leges again.  [Mr.  Synan:  *'Hear!"] 
But  there  are  some  indications  behind 
me  which  suggest  to  me  to  say  a  few 
words  of  a  personal  character  before  I 
proceed.  I  wish  the  hon.  Member  to 
understand  that,  when  I  speak  of  these 
Colleges  and  the  influences  brought  to 
bear  on  them,  I  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween Eoman  Catholicism  as  a  religion 
and  Boman  Catholicism  as  a  policy.  I 
have  been  long  enough  in  this  House 
and  have  borne  part  in  its  debates, 
too  much  to  render  it  necessary  for  me 
to  say  that  I  never  had  any  sympathy 
with  the  "No  Popery"  cry.  On  the 
question  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  of 
extending  the  Papal  Aggression  Bill  to 
Ireland,  and,  above  aU,  on  the  payment 
of  the  Irish  priests,  I  expressed  opinions 
and  gave  votes  by  which  I  provoked 
opposition  and  endangered  my  seat  when 
a  seat  in  this  House  was  more  an  ob- 
ject of  ambition  than  it  is  now ;  and 
this  I  did  because  I  would  not  aUow 
that  any  political  distinction  should  be 
made  between  my  Boman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  feUow  -  subjects.  But  this 
distinction  I  draw  between  Boman  Ca- 
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tholicism  as  a  religion  and  Boman 
Catholicism  as  a  policy — when  it  ceases 
to  be  a  creed  and  becomes  a  state- 
craft, then  I  am  justified  in  dealing 
with  the  aggressions  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  their  denial 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  State  pre- 
cisely as  I  would  deal  with  those 
matters  in  the  case  of  my  own  or  any 
other  priesthood.  In  speaking,  there- 
fore, as  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  of  the 
action  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
I  hope  my  hon.  Friends  behind  me 
will  believe  that  I  have  no  desire  to 
say  one  word  which  may  appear  in  any 
way  hostile  to  their  rehgion,  or  of 
wounding  their  feelings  or  offending 
them.  To  return  to  the  point  from 
which  I  digressed,  I  am  now  about  to 
show  the  causes  of  the  alleged  failure 
of  the  Colleges,  and  here  I  may  say 
that  I  was  surprised  the  other  night  at 
the  noble  Marquess  the  Chief  Secretaiy 
for  Ireland  finding  fault  with  1h.e  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  for 
discussing  the  question  of  Galway  Col- 
lege, which,  he  said,  was  only  one 
of  the  details  of  the  Bill,  and  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  Committee.  But 
did  the  noble  Lord  not  know  that 
this  one  clause  about  Galway  College 
involves  in  reality  the  whole  principle  of 
the  Bill  so  far  as  regards  mixed  educa- 
tion ?  It  raises  the  question  of  mixed 
education,  and  it  raises  it  in  two  ways 
— ^first,  whether  or  not  that  system  is  to 
be  destroyed;  and,  m  the  next  place, 
whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Pre- 
lates, which  they  justify  by  disputing 
and  disavowing  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown.  These  Colleges,  associated  with 
the  National  Schools,  were  launched  by 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  1845,  apparency 
with  the  good- will  of  all  classes  and 
creeds  in  Ireland ;  they  had  been  asked 
for  by  the  Boman  Catholic  laity,  they 
were  grateftilly  accepted,  and  they  pro- 
mised to  be  a  great  national  success  and 
blessing.  But  there  came  a  sudden 
change.  There  came  a  voice  ironi 
Bome — a  voice  which  cursed  what  na- 
tive Irishmen,  both  lay  and  ecclesias- 
tical, had  combined  to  bless;  Papal 
Bescripts  in  1847  and  1848  were  fol- 
lowed  by  the  Synod  of  Thurles  in  1850 ; 
The  Colleges  were  excommunicated,  the 
National  Schools  were  placed  under  the 
ban,  ecclesiastics  were  K)rbidden  to  take 
office   either   on    the  National  Board 
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or  in  the  Oollegee,  and  the  worst 
terrors  of  the  Church  were  suspended 
over  the  heads  of  those  who  dared  to 
send  their  sons  to  those  Oolleges  in  spite 
of  the  interdiction  of  the  priests.  On 
the  last  occasion  when  tne  question 
was  before  the  House,  during^  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ri^t  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
(Mr.  Disraeli),  I  stated  in  debate  that 
the  alleged  failure  of  the  Colleges 
had  been  caused  by  the  extreme  mea- 
sures taken  against  them  by  the  Boman 
Catholic  Bishops,  who  eyen  refused  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church  to  the  laity 
who  frequented  them.  A  few  days 
afterwards  an  hon.  Friend  of  miue,  then 
Member  for  Galway,  but  no  longer  a 
Member  of  this  House — ^Mr.  (Jregory, 
now  Gtovemor  of  Ceylon — came  down  to 
the  House  and,  from  secret  informa- 
tion famished  to  him  about  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  con- 
tradicted one  by  one  aU  the  state- 
ments I  had  made,  and  he  denied  on 
authority  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church  had  oyer  been  withheld  from 
those  who  frequented  the  Colleges. 
That  speech  had  not  been  read  in  Ire- 
land 24  hours  before  I  had  sent  to 
me  the  Pastoral  of  a  much  respected 
Boman  Catholic  Bishop,  which  had 
been  issued  two  years  before,  and  I  was 
told  I  could  haye  Pastorab  of  other 
Bishops  if  I  wished  for  them.  Now, 
upon  this  occasion,  when,  we  must  come 
to  a  right  conclusion  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  these  Colleges,  and  as  to 
the  peculiar  relations  of  the  Irish  priest- 
hood to  them,  and  when  the  matter  must 
once  for  all  be  placed  beyond  all  dis- 
pute or  cayil,  we  must  ayail  ourselyes 
of  all  eyidence  which  can  bear  materially 
on  the  question,  and  as  the  Pastoral 
which  was  sent  to  me  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Irish  papers,  I  need  haye 
no  delicacy  in  reading  it  to  the  House. 
It  is  a  Pastoral  of  Bishop  Derry,  and  is 
dated  Ash  Wednesday,  1865.  I  will 
read  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  edu- 
cation— 

"  Our  Most  Holy  Father  has  caused  to  be  sent 
to  all  Bishops  a  list  of  the  more  remarkable 
eiTors  condemned  by  him  in  the  course  of  his 
glorious  Pontificate.  To  one  or  two  only  of  these 
errors  do  we  mean  to  call  attention.  They  re- 
late to  education ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
no  one  thing  appears  to  alarm  the  Holy  Father 
more  than  the  false  principles  on  which  it  is 
sought  to  found  educational  S3r8tems.  He  sees 
the  conspiracy  that  has  been  organized  to  wiUi- 
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draw  the  education  of  youth  from  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  inrites  us  all,  clergy 
and  laity,  to  join  with  him  in  deploring  that  Sa- 
tanic scheme  for  the  ruin  of  fai&  in  the  rising 
generation.  Priests  and  Bishops,  it  is  our  duty 
to  announce  'the  grievous  and  intrinsic  dangers' 
of  the  educational  system  which,  upheld  in  defi- 
ance of  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  See,  embodies 
in  our  own  Catholic  country  the  prmciples  so 
emphatically  condemned  by  the  Pope.  It  is  ez- 
pr^y  enloined  on  us  to  use  our  best  efforts  to 
keep  youth  away  from  CoUeges  of  that  desaip- 
tion.  Parents  and  guardians  of  young  men  are 
to  understand  that  by  accepting  education  in 
them  for  those  under  their  charge  they  despise 
the  warnings,  entreaties,  and  decisions  of  the 
Head  of  the  Qiurch.  Adhering  to  the  discipline 
in  force  in  this  diocese,  we  once  for  all  declare 
that  they  who  are  guilty  of  it  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  or  of  Penance,  while  they  continue 
in  their  disobedience." 

That  was  a  denunciation  of  the  Col- 
leges. But  it  may  be  supposed  that 
there  can  be  a  contradiction  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  schools  which  have  had 
such  unprecedented  success  have  also 
been  denounced.  They  have  not  been 
denounced  merely  by  what  I  may  call 
individual  Bishops.  It  is  quite  evident 
^m  what  I  am  going  to  show  that 
these  Pastorals  have  very  much  failed 
in  their  effect.  And  so  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  minor  Bishops  having  been 
insufficient,  a  Pastoral  directed  against 
the  schools  was  issued  from  the  highest 
authority,  signed  "Paul  Cullen."  A 
copy  of  which  was  published  in  The  Times 
of  the  3rd  of  September,  1869.  The 
Pastoral  says — 

"  In  writing  to  you  or  addressing  you  hereto- 
fore I  have  never  had  occasion  to  sp^Eik  of  eccle- 
siastical penalties ;  but  I  am  now  so  convinced  of 
the  evils  of  the  Model  School  system  that  I  give 
notice  to  any  Catholic  parents  who  will  obsti- 
nately persevere  in  keepmg  their  children  in  the 
lion's  den,  in  the  midst  of  danger,  that  I  feel 
bound  to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  of  titie 
sacraments  of  the  Church  Aintil  they  make  up 
their  minds  to  act  as  parents  anxious  for  the 
eternal  salvation  of  their  children  ought  to  act." 

Sir,  I  make  no  comment  on  these  docu- 
ments beyond  asking  this  question — 
What  was  the  necessity  for  all  this  de- 
nunciation if  these  CoUeges  were  un- 
popular ?  Does  it  prove  mat  these  Col- 
leges were  impopmar  with  the  Boman 
Catholic  laity,  and  that  they  failed  be- 
cause the  laity  would  not  have  them  ? 
If  unpopular  with  the  laity  why  resort 
to  the  terrors  of  the  Church  to  keep 
them  off?  We  do  not  commonly  use 
force  to  deter  men  from  doing  what 
they  are  very  averse  to  doing.  Sir,  if  you 
appointed  100   Parliamentary  Commit- 
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tees,  and  examined  1,000  witnesses,  you 
could  not  prove  so  conclusively  as  those 
anathemas  prove  the  popularity  of  the 
Colleges.  Priests  and  Bishops  could 
not  keep  the  students  away.  They  tried 
advice,  admonition,  remonstrance,  re- 
buke, threats,  penalties,  denunciations — 
all  would  not  do— and  then,  at  last,  they 
bring  in  the  terrors  of  the  Church, 
and  with  what  result?  Look  at  that 
last  report  just  presented  of  the  Presi- 
dent 01  Galway.  See  how  the  numbers 
in  spite  of  such  obstacles  and  hindrances 
disprove  the  allegation  of  failure.  No, 
Sir,  the  system  has  not  failed,  failure  is 
not  the  word,  it  has  been  thwarted,  im- 
peded, and  partially  defeated,  and  by 
the  hostile  action  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church.  The  Legislature  said — "Wewill 
have  a  State  system  of  national  education 
to  make  our  population  intelligent,  peace- 
able, and  loyal ;"  but  a  foreign  ecclesi- 
astical authority  steps  in  and  says — ''I 
forbid  your  policy,  I  condemn  your  sub- 
jects  to  ignorance  and  disaffection;" 
and  now  we  are  told  the  Pope  has 
beaten  us  and  the  national  policy  must 
be  reversed.  Why  ?  because  a  foreign 
ecclesicLstical  authority  arrogates  to  itself 
a  right  of  interference  with  the  dvil  Go- 
vernment of  England  which  as  I  will 
show  you  is  not  known  or  tolerated  by 
any  other  Government  in  Europe.  The 
Boman  Catholics  of  Lreland  have  a 
grievance  in  relation  to  education — a 
very  substantial  grievance — and  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  is.  Their  grievance  is 
that  when  the  State  has  removed  aU 
disabilities  on  account  of  religion,  fresh 
disabilities  have  been  imposea  by  their 
own  Church.  Talk  of  the  rights  of 
conscience !  Sir,  I  wonder  how  Minis- 
ters, with  their  loiowledge  of  facts,  could 
put  that  phrase  into  the  Queen's  Speech. 
Conscience  throughout  all  history  has 
been  the  plea  of  persecution.  What  re- 
spect for  tne  rights  of  conscience  is  shown 
by  these  priests  and  Prelates  who  refuse 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church  to  the 
parents  of  a  poor  student  who  avails 
himself  of  the  education  offered  by  the 
State,  and  which  has  a  money  value  in 
enabling  him  to  advance  his  fortunes  in 
the  world?  Now,  Sir,  I  will  »>  to  the 
other  part  of  the  Bill,  which  deals  with 
the  new  University,  and  on  which  we 
had  the  advantage  on  Monday  night  of 
hearing  the  veiy  powerful  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  JBrighton,  and  the  offi- 
cial reply  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief 

Mr.  Mor$man 


Secretary  for  Ireland.  I  should  have 
been  sorry  to  lose  those  speeches.  It 
has  been  said  that  *'  a  good  man  strug- 
gling with  adversity  is  a  sight  for  me 
gods ;"  but,  Sir,  on  Monday  night  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  Chief  Becretaiy 
for  Lreland,  struggling  with  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton,  was 
not  so  much  a  spectacle  for  uie  gods  as 
an  object  for  the  attention  of  the  Humane 
Society.  Not  that  I  would  by  any  means 
disparage  the  almost  superhuman  efforts 
of  the  noble  Marquess  to  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion. He  went  at  it  like  a  man,  and 
all  but  crushed  at  the  outset  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  by  the  stinging 
declaration  that  £s  beau  tdial  of  a  Pro- 
fessor for  the  new  University  would  be 
a  type  of  man  as  diRgimilar  as  possible 
^m  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
at  Cambridge.  That  was  a  tremendous 
blow;  I  wonder  that  the  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  survived  it.  I  thought 
the  next  morning  of  sending  over  to  m- 

Suire  after  his  health.  At  any  rate, 
iat  magnanimous  and  liberal  declara- 
tion gave  us  a  peep  into  the  interior 
of  the  new  University — ^it  mve  us  some 
idea  of  its  enlightened  and  liberal  pro- 
gramme, and  made  us  still  more  anxious 
to  see  the  names  of  those  choice  speci- 
mens of  Professorship  who  are  to  fill 
its  enviable  chairs.  Then  the  noble 
Marquess,  having  demolished  the  hon. 
Memoer  for  Brighton,  proceeded  to 
terrify  the  unfortunate  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Ball),  who  sat 
opposite  to  him  at  the  moment.  After 
expatiating  upon  the  advantages  offered 
to  Trinity  CoUege  by  this  Bill,  the  noble 
Marquess  turned  to  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  and  said — *'  See  what  you 
will  lose  by  its  rejection;"  and,  as 
there  were  some  Fellows  of  that  Col- 
lege probably  listening  to  the  debate, 
he  thought  they  would  do  well  to  warn 
their  constituents  when  they  returned 
to  Dublin  that,  if  this  Bill  were  re- 
jected, the  next  attempt  to  remove  the 
grievance  would  be  by  the  disendow* 
ment  of  Trinity  College.  Sir,  I  must 
say  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  remark 
as  coming  from  one  in  the  high  posi- 
tion and  speaking  with  the  authority 
of  the  noble  Marquess.  It  may  be  re- 
membered, and  used  long  after  this 
debate  is  forgotten.  I  do  not  know 
what  was  the  spirit  that  prompted  the 
remark.  If  it  were  intendea  as  a  threat, 
it  was  almost  childish;  if  as  a  prediotionf 
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it  was  not  wise ;  and  if  as  a  liint  for  a 
new  agitation,  it  was  purely  mischieyous. 
I  was  Borrj  to  hear  we  remark  for  an- 
other reason — ^becanse  it  clearly  showed 
what  a  superficial  study  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  giyen  to  the  subject.  He  spoke 
of  disendowment  as  if  the  disendow- 
inent  of  the  Irish  Church  had  been 
the  work  of  only  one  Session,  and  as 
if  the  disendowment  of  any  other  in- 
stitution on  which  a  resolute  Minister, 
with  a  strong  majority  at  his  back,  chose 
to  pass  sentence,  would  be  just  as  easy. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  under 
stand  the  arguments  or  know  anything  of 
the  true  history  or  character  of  the  disen- 
dowment of  the  Irish  Church.  He  for- 
got that  the  disendowment  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  not  the  result  of  any  sudden 
cry  or  any  recent  agitation.  Sir,  that 
disendowment  was  the  result  of  40  years 
of  actiye  efforts  by  consistent  Member^ 
of  the  Liberal  party.  [Mr.  GLADSToms 
dissented.]  Who  created  and  matured 
a  public  opinion,  on  the  highest  waye 
of  which  me  Prime  Minister  himself 
was  borne  into  office,  as  the  reward 
of  a  conyersion  equally  sudden  and 
auspicious.  [Mr.  Gladstone  dissented.] 
I  beg  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  pardon, 
he  wiU  haye  the  power  of  reply,  and  I 
shall  take  the  consequence  of  any  re- 
joinder he  may  make.  Why  did  we  on 
this  side  of  the  House  disendow  the  Irish 
Church  ?  Was  it  to  please  the  Eoman 
Catholic  priests  of  Ireland  ?  No.  But  be- 
cause, as  Englishmen  and  as  Protestants, 
we  were  ashamed  to  perpetuate  what  we 
belieyed  to  be  an  abuse,  a  scandal,  and 
a  reproach.  It  was  not  the  organ  of 
destructiyeness  that  actuated  us,  but  the 
yery  highest  principles  of  justice.  Can 
anyone  say  that  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
is  an  analogous  case  ?  Trimty  College 
is  an  institution  full  of  life  and  use- 
fulness. It  has  done  good  work.  It 
is  doing  that  good  work  still.  The 
Irish  nation  were  ashamed  of  their  Pro- 
testant Church — they  are  proud  of  theip 
Protestant  University.  In  liberality  \t 
has  always  been  in  advance  of  the  'Eaxg- 
lish  Uniyersities.  It  is  progressive  and 
ready  to  adapt  itself  to  the  times,  and 
if  Eoman  Catholics  have  not  before  this 
been  admitted  to  a  larger  share  of  its 
advantages  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  au- 
Ihorilies  in  Dublin,  but  for  a  reason  well 
stated  in  the  able  speech  of  the  noble 
liord  the    Member    for    Calne    (Lord 


Edmond  Fitzmaurice),  and  which  not  to 
the  credit  of  the  Liberal  party,  whose 
best  traditions  are  associated  with  the 
abolition  of  religious  tests.  Sir,  I  ex- 
pected when  the  noble  Marquess  rose 
the  other  night  to  answer  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  he  would, 
at  least,  have  devoted  some  portion  of  his 
remarks  to  those  clauses  of  the  Bill  which 
related  to  the  teaching  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity. He  did  not  do  so.  I  should  infer 
that  he  really  agreed  with  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  on  both  sides 
that  these  limitations,  these  exclusions 
of  modem  history  and  of  moral  and 
mental  philosophy  were  not  only  inde- 
fensible, but  absolutely  ridiculous.  We 
heard  Ihat  one  object  of  the  Bill  was 
to  emancipate  the  University  from  the 
Colleges;  we  thought  it  was  to  keep 
up  the  standard  of  teaching  by  raising 
the  Colleges  to  the  University,  and  not 
bringing  down  the  University  to  the 
College.  But  can  any  one  read  this 
Bill  without  seeing  that  these  restrictions 
must  lower  the  character  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  lessen  the  value  of  its  de- 
crees? I  really  should  have  liked  to 
hear  from  the  noble  Marquess  how  he 
proposed  to  draw  a  chronological  distinc- 
tion between  ancient  and  modem  history 
— such  a  distinction  as  would  satisfy  the 
consciences  of  Soman  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astics. I  wish  he  had  told  us  how  he 
proposed  to  advance  learning  by  load- 
mg  it  with  disabilities.  I  should  have 
wished  also  to  be  informed  how  we  on 
this  side  of  the  House  were  to  show 
our  liberality  by  deliberatizing  the  Uni- 
versity. Above  all,  I  should  like  to 
know  is  it  a  satire  or  a  stigma  on  the 
national  character  to  record  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  that  the  Irish  are  so  dan- 
gerous a  people  that  they  cannot  be 
Ousted  with  a  volume  of  modem  history  ? 
These  are  academical  objections  to  tiie 
Bill.  But  I  have  a  much  higher  ob- 
jection, an  objection  of  principle,  and 
it  is  this : — ^I  object  to  make  the  slightest 
concession,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  claims 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  hierarchy  to  con- 
trol the  education  of  the  State.  I  need 
not  remind  the  House  of  the  contest 
that  has  gone  on  for  so  many  ages  in 
different  countries.  I  need  not  remind 
them  of  that  contest  for  supremacy  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  Pope  which 
has  had  such  an  effect  on  the  politics  of 
Europe.  I  need  not  refer  to  history — 
look  only  to  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
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and  see  what  is  even  now  going  on 
there.  Look  at  the  contest  between  the 
progressive  Governments  and  priests. 
On  which  side  are  the  sympathies  of  the 
libertd  party?  On  which  side  ought 
they  to  be  in  Ireland  ?  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion the  other  day  about  a  Memorial 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Prime 
Minister  from  the  Catholic  Union.  By 
the  permission  of  the  Government  I 
moved  for  it  as  an  unopposed  Betum,  and 
it  was  distributed  this  morning.  Lord 
Granard,  as  President  of  the  Catholic 
Union,  transmited  to  the  Government 
the  resolutions  that  were  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Prelates 
held  at  Maynooth  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1869,  which  have  never  been  modified 
or  departed  from  in  any  manner.  In 
transmitting  them  he  says — **  The  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  them  are  unchanged 
and  unchangeable."  What  are  these 
principles?  The  first  resolution  is  as 
follows : — 
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'*They  reiterate  their  condeinnation  of  the 
mixed  BYstem  of  education,  whether  primary, 
intermemate,  or  University,  as  grievously  and 
and  intrinsically  dangerous  to  the  faith  and 
morals  of  Catiiolic  youtii ;  and  they  declare  that 
to  Catholics  only,  and  under  the  supreme  con- 
trol of  the  Church  in  all  things  appertaining  to 
faith  and  morals,  can  the  teaching  of  Catholics 
be  safely  intrusted.  .  .  .  The  Bishops  call 
upon  the  clergy  and  laity  of  their  respective 
flocks  to  oppose,  by  every  constitutional  means, 
the  extension  or  perpetuation  of  the  mixed  sys- 
tem, whether  by  the  creation  of  new  institu- 
tions, by  tiie  maintenance  of  old  ones,  or  by 
changing  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  into  a  mixed 
CoUege." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  language  is 
very  strong,  and  that  the  power  claimed 
by  the  Bishops  is  very  large^ — supreme 
control  over  everything  appertaining  to 
faith  and  morals  overriding,  ignoring, 
and  excluding  the  supremacy  of  the 
State.  The  question  arises,  what  are 
''faith  and  morals''  over  which  the 
Boman  Catholic  Bishops  claim  this  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  ?  That  question  was 
answered  by  two  Boman  Catholic  Bishops 
who  were  examined  before  the  Boyal 
Commission  which  reported  last  Session 
upon  primary  education.  The  follow- 
ing is  part  of  the  examination  of  Dr. 
Keane,  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cloyne : — 

"  You  have  told  me  what  they  (the  Bishops) 
do  daim ;  I  want  to  know  what  they  do  not 
ty\tAm  p_£yerything  outside.  What  ii  outside 
■ecular  and  reliftious  education? — ^Very  little. 
But  what  at  al^  physical  or  metaphysical  P— 

Mr.  Ebrstnan 


Scarcely  anything   beyond  the  multiplication 
table." 

That  you  will  think  is  as  much  as  a 

Boman  Catholic  Bishop  can  daim.    It  is 

not  so.    You  will  find  by  comparison- 

that  this  is  a  very  liberal  iBishop.    The 

next  Bishop  examined  does  not  allow 

the  State  to  teach  even  the  multiplication 

table.    Dr.  Dorrian,  the  Boman  Catholic 

Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  was  asked 

the  same  question  about  faith  and  morals, 

and  he  answered — 

'*  There  are  some  even  of  the  ordinary  branches 
of  education  which  ought  not  to  be  imparted 
without  religious  education.  I  can  say,  that 
even  in  arithmetic  there  might  arise  points  of  a 
metaphysiosd  kind  which  a  teacher  could  explain 
injuriously." 

In  these  answers  we  see  what  really  is 
the  issue  between  the  Legislature  and 
the  Boman  Catholic  Prelates  upon  the 
question  of  education — the  most  liberal 
of  Ihe  two  is  handsome  and  generous 
enough  to  leave  the  multiplication  table 
to  the  State,  the  other  objects  even  to 
that,  and  claims  a  monopoly  even  of 
arithmetic.  Dr.  Keane  was  asked  another 
question  to  which  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion ;  it  is  a  growing  question,  which 
year  after  year  will  meet  us  in  a  form 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  anticipated. 
The  following  are  the  queries  and  the 
replies : — 

"  Is  there,  to  your  knowledge,  any  country  at 
this  moment  in  the  world  in  which  the  Catholic 
Bishops  have  the  exclusive  control  of  education 
in  its  entirety  ? — ^They  have  it  in  England.  Is 
there  any  other  ? — I  am  not  aware  tmi  there  is 
any  other." 

This  is  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  the 
question.  In  Ireland,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  there  is  a  layman's  side,  and  it 
was  stated  by  a  Boman  Catholic  gentle- 
man, Mr.  J.  L.  Whittle,  a  barrister  in 
Dublin,  who  was  examined  before  the 
Commission  on  Primary  Education,  and 
who  has  j^ven  much  attention  to  the 
subject.  The  question  that  was  asked 
of  Dr.  Keane  was  put  to  Mr.  Whittle, 
and,  then  his  examination  proceeded — 

"Are  you  aware  that  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  possesses  this  authority  which  they  claim 
here  in  any  part  of  the  world  ? — No ;  I  do  not 
know  the  existence  of  such  a  power  in  any  coun- 
try that  I  am  at  all  acquaints  with.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  there  is  a  large  and  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  the  intdligent  and  leading 
Boman  Catholics  whose  views  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  Bishops? — ^Yee;  the  number  is  in« 
creasing.  Would  it  be  just  or  right,  in  jrour 
o|»imoii,  for  the  Qovemment  of  the  oountiy  to 
aid  the  Bishops  in  their  efforts  to  dictate  and 
control  the  education  of  the  people  F — No ;  cer* 
tainly/* 
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And  Mr.  Whittle  added— 

"One  of  the  main  sourees  of  the  present  agi- 
tation about  education  has  been  this,  that  uie 
nredominant  party  in  the  Church  feel  themaelyes 
losing  grouna  all  oyer  the  world,  in  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, France,  and  everywhere  else/* 

Yes,  Sir,  wliile  the  Catholic  Govem- 
xnents  of  Europe  are  pFoclaiming  every- 
where that  the  life  of  a  nation  depends 
on  education,  and  are  expellino^  the 
priests  from  that  domain,  what  will  thej 
say  in  Italy  and  in  Germany  when  they 
hear  that  there  is  a  large  and  increasing 
body  of  the  laity  in  Ireland  struggling 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  fet- 
ters of  the  priests,  and  that  the  English 
Legislature,  under  a  Liberal  Minister, 
throws  its  weight  into  the  scale  to  crush 
the  layman  and  exalt  the  priest? 
*' Where,"  they  would  ask,  **i8  the 
Liberal  party  in  England  —  that  re- 
nowned bulwark  of  ireedom  and  ex- 
ample to  the  world  ?  Of  political  tyranny 
we  knew  that  they  were  sworn  foes, 
but  we  believed  that  it  was  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  that  was  the  special  object 
of  their  virtuous  abomination.  They 
have  resisted  it  in  the  Church;  they 
have  banished  it  from  the  conventicle; 
they  condemn  it  and  ridicule  it  in  the 
mass.  How  are  the  migphty  fallen! 
Here  we  have  the  most  advanced  Qo- 
vemment  England  has  ever  seen,  the 
most  popularly-elected  party  that  ever 
sat  on  these  benches — and  how  do  they 
fulfil  their  mission?  By  banishing 
modem  history  from  the  schools,  in 
deference  to  the  requirements  of  Eome." 
I  will  trouble  the  House  with  one  other 
answer  g^ven  by  Mr.  Whittle.  He  con- 
cludes one  part  of  his  evidence  by 
saying — 

"What  I  am  anxious,  and  those  who  think 
with  me  are  anxious  that  they  (Knglish  poli- 
ticians) should  see  is,  that  it  would  oe  merely 
giving  the  Irish  people  a  thing  that  they  do  not 
ask  for,  though  it  is  asked  in  their  name,  and 
which  is  sure  to  be  most  mischievous  to  them  in 
the  long  run.  The  Parliamentary  power  of  the 
Bishops  at  present  is  in  certain  places  very 
mark^;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  control  the 
Legislature,  if  the  Legislature  understands  that 
it  IS  the  power  of  the  Bishops  and  the  clergy, 
koA  not  the  actual  choice  of  the  people  them- 
selves." 

Now,  I  want  the  House  to  observe  that 
statement  of  Mr.  Whittle's,  that  the 
Irish  people  do  not  ask  for  it,  but  it  is 
asked  for  in  their  name,  and  it  is  not  the 
actual  choice  of  the  people  themselves. 
And  does  not  our  own  experience  and 
observation  bear  out  that  statement? 


If  this  is  a  national  movement,  where  is 
the  nation?  If  the  laity  are  anxious 
about  it,  where  are  the  laity  ?  In  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  if  there  were  a  strong 
national  feeling,  it  would  find  expression 
in  public  meetings.  Where  are  the 
public  meetings  in  Ireland  ?  We  hear 
of  meetings  of  Bishops  at  which  the 
laity  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Look  at  the  resolutions  of  the  Bishops. 
Are  they  affectionate  exhortations  to 
sympathizing  flocks  ?  They  are  denun- 
ciations, threatenings,  excommunications. 
Is  it  not  evident  mat  the  evil  must  be 
great  and  growing  to  require  such  Pas- 
torals as  those  which  I  have  read? 
The  fact  is — there  is  no  question  about  it 
— ^there  is  war  in  Ireland  between  two 
classes  of  Boman  Oatholics — ^between 
the  priests  and  a  portion  of  the  ladty ; 
and  the  policy  of  the  stronger  power 
is  maintained  by  a  war  of  excommuni- 
cation. Keeping  within  the  law,  but 
goine  as  near  as  possible  without  violat- 
mg  me  law.  The  whole  history  of  mo- 
dem Irish  education  shows  a  system  of 
persecution,  as  cruel  and  unrelenting 
as  the  worst  spirit  of  the  worst  times  of 
the  persecutions  of  the  Church.  I  think 
I  have  now  shown  three  things^ — that 
the  alleged  failure  of  the  Colleges  has 
been  caused  solely  by  the  hostility  of 
the  Bishops ;  that  in  that  hostility  they 
do  not  carry  with  them  the  sympathies 
of  the  laity ;  and  I  have  further  shown 
that  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  control 
the  education  of  the  people  is,  by  their 
own  confession,  not  permitted  in  any 
other  country.  And  now  I  may  ask 
the  Government  what  is  the  value  of 
the  phrase  which  has  of  late  become 
such  a  favourite  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
—  of  governing  Ireland  according  to 
Irish  ideas.  What  are  Irish  ideas?  Aro 
they  the  ideas  of  the  people,  or  are  they 
the  ideas  of  the  priests  persecuting  and 
suppressing  the  ideas  of  the  people? 
Before  Ipass  from  that  part  of  the  subject 
I  hope  the  House  will  mndly  grant  me  its 
indulgence  while  I  refer  to  another  point 
which  I  think  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. I  wish  the  House  to  know  what 
is  the  character  of  the  contest  which  is 
likely  to  come  upon  us  ?  The  Boman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  are  divided  into 
three  parties.  There  are  the  Ultra- 
montanes,  who  are  the  Bishops,  and 
tmder  a  strict  system  of  Churdb.  disci- 
pline the  priests  and  a  portion  of  the 
laity.    Then  there  are  the  dissentients 
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from  Ultramontanism,  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic eentry,  the  literary  and  profes- 
sional classes,  and  the  leading  merchants 
and  commercial  men.  And  there  are,  in 
the  third  place,  the  great  mass  of  the 
Irish  population,  who  are  divided  be- 
tween their  old  allegiance  to  the  priests 
and  their  new  sympathies  with  the  in- 
telligence and  independence  of  the 
second  class  which  I  have  named.  Now, 
with  the  failure  of  this  Bill  a  new 
state  of  things  will  arise.  After  it  has 
failed  the  question  will  be  so  well  un- 
derstood by  the  country  that  I  venture 
to  predict  that  no  future  legislative  effort 
will  be  made  to  disturb  the  mixed  system 
of  education  in  Ireland.  We  shall  then 
fall  back  to  that  sound  position  which 
we  ought  never  to  have  abandoned.  We 
shall  say  to  the  Irish  nation — **  There 
are  your  schools  and  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. They  are  national  institu- 
tions, provided  for  all,  without  distinc- 
tion of  creed,  or  sect.  Those  who  do 
not  choose  to  use  them  must  provide  for 
themselves  what  they  require."  When 
this  determination  is  made  known 
the  issue  will  be  changed.  When  the 
Boman  Catholic  Prelates  see  that  deter- 
mination of  the  Legislature  to  be  unal- 
terable, and  that  they  can  no  longer 
depend  on  the  sympathies  of  their 
flocks,  then  it  is  not  improbable  that,  as 
a  last  desperate  effort  to  keep  their  hold 
on  the  people,  they  may  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Archbishop  M^Hale  and  go  in 
for  Home  Eule.  But  it  wiU  be  too 
late.  The  Irish  population  is  no  longer 
steeped  in  that  degradation  of  ignorance 
and  want  which  made  it  so  easily  de- 
luded 30  years  ago.  Education  has  done 
much  to  raise  them ;  material  prosperity 
has  done  more,  and  if  you  will  but  give 
them  fair  play  on  education — and  fair 
play  they  have  never  yet  had  —  that 
aptitude  for  culture  which  was  so  well 
described  by  the  Prime  Minister  will 
beat  the  priests  in  the  Colleges,  as  it 
has  already  beaten  them  in  the  schools, 
and  Ireland  will  add  another  instance 
to  that  of  nations  that  have  acquired 
fresh  life  by  freeing  themselves  from 
the  fetters  of  the  priests.  And  now  I 
must  before  I  conclude  refer  to  the  Gb- 
veming  Body  and  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  King's  Lynn  (Mr. 
Bourke).  When,  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  the  hon.  Member  for  South-west 
Lancashire  (Mr.  A.  Cross)  asked  the 
Government  to  lay  the  names  of  the  pro- 


posed  Council  on  the  Table,  I  was  not 
surprised  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
do  so,  and  I  am  not  surjprised  now. 
There  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way, 
and  these  difficulties  were  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  proceeding  of  the  Prelates 
on  Friday  last,  although  I  do  not  think 
that  has  been  perceived  by  the  (Jovem- 
ment.  On  l»fonday  last  fiie  Prime  Mi- 
nister, in  his  anticipatory  reply  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  King's 
Lynn,  told  us  that  the  Government  were 
about  to  offer  those  appointments  to  the 
most  eminent  men  they  could  find.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  gave  us  no  less  than 
four  forms  of  imaginary  answers  which 
might  be  received  from  those  to  whom  the 
Government  might  apply,  all  tending  to 
show  that  they  would  naturally  decline  to 
commit  themselves  until  they  knew  in 
what  form  the  Bill  would  come  out  of 
Committee.  Such  were  the  answers 
which  might  have  been  given  before 
last  Friday.  But  I  venture  to  say  the 
answers  now  would  be  very  different. 
Those  eminent  men  will  not  now  say, 
*'  we  want  to  see  the  form  in  which  the 
Bill  emerges  from  Committee;"  but 
they  will  say  we  want  to  know  **what 
will  be  the  relation  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Bishops  to  the  new  University. 
Are  they  to  declare  war  aeainst  it  ? 
Because  as  the  Queen's  Colleges  have 
been  excommtmicated ;  as  Trinity  Col- 
lege, has  received  notice  of  excommu- 
nication; and  even  that*  now  famous 
institution,  Magee  College,  has  rendered 
itself  too  notorious  to  escape,  we  want 
to  know  if  your  new  University,  to 
which  the  Boman  Catholic  Bishops  refuse 
affiliation,  is  to  be  exconmiunicated  also. 
And  if  so,  where  will  your  Professors 
be  ?  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  new 
system  will  be  a  failure,  and  our  feel- 
ings of  self-respect,  will  not  permit  us 
to  be  associated  with  it."  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  not  who  the  new 
Council  are  to  be,  but  whether  the  Go- 
vernment can  get  anything  at  all  worthy 
of  the  name  of  Coxmcil.  Or  they  may 
have  another  plan.  They  may  do  what 
they  did  with  the  National  Board  in 
Dublin.  When  it  was  first  established, 
Boman  Catholic  dignitaries  had  a  seat 
at  the  Board,  and  avowedly  as  friends 
of  the  system;  but  since  the  death  of 
Dean  Meyler,  in  1864,  no  Boman  Ca- 
tholic dignitary  has  been  allowed  to 
take  a  seat  upon  it,  and  then  that  un- 
fortunate charge  was  made,  and,  I  regret 
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to  saji  by  a  liberal  Administration, 
which  has  destroyed  the  Board.  In- 
stead of  having  Commissioners  who  were 
friends  of  the  system  it  became  a  role 
that  the  Board  should  consist  of  an  equal 
number  of  Protestants  and  Boman  Ca- 
tholics, thus  introducing  those  religious 
difi[(^ences  which  it  was  the  principle 
of  the  system  to  ignore,  and  Commis- 
sioners are  now  selected  not  for  their 
educational,  but  for  their  religious  re- 
commendations, and  gentlemen  of  high 
standings  now  feel  it  consistent  with  their 
sense  of  honour  and  duty  to  sit  on  that 
Board,  to  administer  a  system  which 
they  disapprove  of  and  would  destroy. 
Are  you  going  to  repeat  that  in  the  con- 
stitution of  your  new  Governing  Body  ? 
As  you  cannot  get  men  of  eminence  who 
would  raise  the  University,  shall  you 
take  inferior  men  who  will  degrade  it  ? 
And  I  beg  to  ask  another  question.  Are 
ecclesiastics  to  be  members  of  the  Board  ? 
because,  if  theology  is  to  be  excluded 
firom  the  teaching,  I  do  not  see  why 
ecclesiastics  should  be  admitted.  And 
yet  we  hear  that  Eoman  Catholic  Pre- 
lates are  to  be  appointed.  For  all  these 
reasons,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
see  tiiese  names.  And  now,  Sir,  as  to 
that  most  important  question  of  the  vote 
we  shall  all  to  give  when  this  debate 
comes  to  an  end.  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding I  apprehend  wiU  be  this — ^that 
the  Amendment  wiU  be  first  put  ^m 
the  Chair;  ^d  if  that  be  negatived,  the 
Tote  will  then  be  taken  on  the  Main 
Question  ''That  the  Bill  be  now  read 
a  second  time ;  "  and  if  the  ''  noes  "  are 
the  majority  the  Bill  is  lost.  Now,  I 
cannot  vote,  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Eang's  Lynn.  I  think 
it  has  raised  a  most  useful  question,  and 
shown  the  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  good  Governing  Body.  It  has, 
so  far  done  good  service.  But  it  was 
plainly  impossible  that  the  Government 
should  have  the  28  names  ready  to  place 
on  the  Table  to-day,  and  I  cannot  censure 
them  ioT  not  performing  an  impossibility. 
If,  however,  the  Amendment  is  with- 
drawn, then  the  way  is  made  clear.  For 
those  whe  feel  such  insuperable  objec- 
tions to  the  Bill  that  they  are  determined 
to  reject  it  at  all  haxards,  the  direct  and 
manly  course— the  strictly  Parliamentaiy 
oourse — ^is  to  divide  on  the  second  read- 
ing. I  think  the  Bill  oiight  to  have 
been  withdrawn  last  Monday.  I  think 
such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 


Prime  Minister  would  have  been  respect- 
ful to  the  House;  would  have  shown 
consideration  for  his  party ;  and  would 
have  been  honourable  and  loyal  to  his 
Colleagues.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  not  thought  fit  to  withdraw 
the  Bill — ^he  is  determined  to  press  it ; 
and  I  must  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  his 
determination  to  do  so,  in  defiance 
of  the  universal  feeling  of  the  House, 
is  little  short  of  an  affiront.  Sir,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  and  I  hope  that  its  rejection  by  a 
majority  will  make  it  known  that  there 
yet  exists  a  spirit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  will  not  permit  any  Minister 
to  degrade  the  Legislation  or  destroy  the 
independence  of  Parliament. 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE : 
I  can  sccurcely  believe  that  I  rise  on  the 
same  side  of  the  House  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  be- 
cause I  cannot  conceive  a  speech  more 
hostile  to  the  Bill  of  the  Government 
than  that  which  he  has  delivered,  and 
which  appropriately  concluded  by  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  vote  against 
the  second  reading — although  he  is  not, 
as  I  understand  nim,  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment  at  this  moment  before  the 
House.  As  to  the  position  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  with  regard  to  the 
measure,  I  confess  I  am  not  able  to 
obtain  a  very  clear  idea  of  it  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  is  hostile  to  it  upon  every 
single  ground.  It  is,  however,  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  his  preamble  with  the 
great  body  of  his  speech.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  condemns  the  Bill  upon  very 
many  grounds,  but  especially  upon  the 
ground  that  it  will  be  an  injury  to  and  a 
condemnation  of  the  system  of  united 
and  mixed  education  in  Ireland ;  but  in 
the  beginning  of  his  speech  I  understood 
him  to  maintain  that  this  Bill  ought  to 
be  abandoned  by  the  Government  and 
rejected  by  the  House  because  the  Boman 
CatholicBishops  of  Ireland  had  expressed 
their  objection  to  it  on  the  groimd  that,  in 
their  opinion,  it  would  continue  and  exalt 
the  system  of  united  and  mixed  educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  I  leave  that  question  to 
be  settled  between  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  the  Irish  Bishops.  But  had 
I  felt  myself  in  any  way  bound  by  the 
lengthened  preeonble  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  I  eiiould  not  have  dared  to 
say  a  single  word  on  the  question  of  this 
BiU,  because  he  said  that  the  whole 
thing  was  over,  and  that  it  was  a  positive 
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affiront  to  the  House  to  ask  it  to  go  on 
with  the  measure  under  present  circum- 
stances. But  let  me  ask  the  House  how 
much  discussion  has  this  Bill  received  at 
its  hands  ?  Would  it  have  been  respectful 
to  the  House  for  the  GK)vemmentto  come 
down  and  say  that  the  Irish  Bishops  and 
several  other  highly  respectable  people 
having  condemned  the  Bill,  they  felt 
themselves  bound  to  withdraw  the  mea- 
sure on  the  second  night  of  the  discus- 
sion upon  it,  without  giving  the  House 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion 
upon  it  ?  I  beg  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's pardon.  He  did  not  say  that  the 
Bill  should  have  been  withdrawn  on  the 
second  night  of  the  debate — ^he  said  it 
should  have  been  withdrawn  on  the  first 
night.  [Mr.  Hobsman  :  Hear,  hear !]  I 
gave  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  credit 
for  more  common  sense  than  I  should 
have  done.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
other  Member  in  this  House  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  BiU  ought  to  have  been 
withdrawn  on  the  first  night  of  the  de- 
bate upon  it ;  I  do  not  bdieve  that  be- 
sides the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
strongest  partisan  in  this  House  believes 
that  the  Government  would  have  done 
their  duty,  or  have  shown  due  respect 
for  this  House,  had  they  not  determined, 
as  they  have  done,  to  carry  this  measure 
forward  and  to  test  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  it, 
instead  of  relying  upon  the  declaration, 
condemnation,  or  criticism  of  any  party, 
however  respectable  or  however  influ- 
ential. Her  Majesty's  Government  hav- 
ing, therefore,  determined  not  to  g^ve  the 
'*  go  by"  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  mU.  now  proceed  to  ad- 
dress to  the  House  some  observations 
upon  the  general  merits  of  the  Bill.  I 
may  preface  those  observations  by  say- 
ing tnat  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into 
its  details,  which  may  be  more  con- 
veniently discussed  in  Committee,  and 
among  those  details  I  class  that  important 
part  of  the  Bill,  upon  which  the  right 
ton.  Gentleman  dwelt  very  forcibly, 
which  relates  to  the  abolition  of  Otal- 
way  College.  In  dealine  with  the  broad 
features  of  the  Bill  I  wish,  with  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House,  to  refer  to  the 
two  sides  of  this  g^at  question — as  it  is 
viewed  by  the  P^testants  and  by  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  a  country 
with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  so 
intimately  connected.    And  first,  with 

Mr,  Chiehuier  Forteseue 


regard  to  the  Protestant  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  will  begin  with  the  views  which 
appear  to  be  entertained  by  the  Queen's 
University  upon  the  subject.  We  have 
lately  been  addressed  by  a  body  which 
claims  to  represent  that  University  in  an 
elaborate  blue  book,  whichlooks  as  though 
it  had  emanated  from  this  House ;  and 
which  has,  I  believe,  been  sent  to  every 
Member  of  this  House.  The  body  whidk 
has  issued  that  book  is  the  Convocation 
of  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland ; 
and  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
about  the  tone  in  which  that  book  is 
written.  The  Queen's  University  in  Ire- 
land is  far  more  talkative  and  dictatorial 
on  this  great  subject  of  Irish  Edu- 
cation than  its  great  and  elder  sister  in 
Dublin  has  ever  ventured  to  be.  I  wish 
to  remind  the  House  that  it  is  not  the 
Senate  of  the  Queen's  University  that 
speaks  to  us  in  this  production.  The 
Senate  of  the  Queen's  University  is  a 
very  eminent  body,  but  it  is  generally 
silent.  The  Queen's  University,  how- 
ever, possesses  an  institution  unknown, 
I  believe,  in  the  history  of  any  other 
University — ^that  is  to  say,  a  Convo- 
cation which  consists,  not,  as  is  the 
case  here,  of  those  who  have  obtained 
their  Master  of  Arts  degree,  but  of 
every  youth  who  has  just  taken  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  that  Univer- 
sity. It  is  this  Convocation  of  the 
Queen's  University,  thus  constituted, 
that  makes  itself  prominent  on  every 
occasion  of  this  kind  when  subjects  re- 
lating to  Irish  education  are  under  dis- 
cussion. I  do  not  know  how  other  hon. 
Members  may  regard  the  proceedings  of 
this  body;  but  I  confess  that,  for  my 
own  part,  I  am  growing  rather  tired  of 
the  lectures  which  are  being  so  constantly 
administered  to  us  by  the  Convocation 
of  the  Queen's  University  upon  the 
great  and  glorious  subject  of  imited  and 
mixed  education  in  Ireland.  I  wish  to 
speak  with  no  disrespect  of  the  body  to 
which  I  refer ;  but  it  is  never  tired  of 
enunciating  general  principles  by  which 
we  are  to  be  guided  in  determining  this 
question.  Thus  we  are  told  that ''  edu- 
cation must  be  harmonious  throughout 
the  land ; "  ''  that  mixed  education  must 
reign  in  all  places  of  instruction,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest ; "  **  that  this 
must  be  the  g^ding  principle  of  every 
University,  evexy  CoUege,  and  every 
village  school."  In  tiie  meantime,  while 
this  gloiification  of  mixed  education  is 
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going  on  from  year  to  year,  wHat  are 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  ?  Why,  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Boman  Catholics  in 
Ireland  are  now  receiving  their  educa- 
tion in  not  only  strictly  denominational, 
but  actually  in  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments— the  education  of  the  students 
being  almost  without  exception  in  the 
hands  of  ecclesiastics.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  policy  we  have  hitherto  pursued 
upon  tms  question,  and  such  is  likely  to 
be  the  case  when  our  policy  ignores  the 
facts  and  feelings  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.  But  let  us  go  a  little  further.  It 
is  insisted  by  the  Convocation  of  the 
Queen's  University  that  harmony  shall 
be  maintained  between  the  present  na- 
tional system  of  education  and  Univer- 
sity education  in  Ireland.  But  does  the 
Convocation  of  the  Queen's  University 
fancy,  or  do  hon.  Members  fancy — I 
know  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  fancies, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  else 
does — that  the  mass  of  the  primary 
schools  in  Ireland  are  established  and 
conducted  upon  the  mixed  system?  I 
should  have  imagined  that  at  this  time 
of  day  such  a  delusion  as  that  no  longer 
existed.  Now,  the  right  hon.  Genue- 
man  has  been  repeating  to-night  pre- 
cisely the  language  of  tiie  Convocation 
of  the  Queen's  University.  No  doubt, 
he  took  it  out  of  their  book.  The  fact 
is  that  the  primary  schools  in  Ireland 
have  adapted  themselves  on  all  sides  to 
the  circumstances  and  feelings  with  which 
they  were  surrounded,  and  are  denomi- 
national in  their  establishment  and  in 
their  government ;  and  this  is  shown  by 
the  strict  provisions  which  are  in  force 
for  the  protection  of  the  conscience  of  the 
minority.  To  say,' therefore,  that  these 
schools  are  established  upon  the  united  or 
the  secular  system,  and  that  therefore  we 
ought  carefully  to  make  our  higher  edu- 
cation conform  to  that  model  system,  is 
to  totally  misapprehend  the  read  facts  of 
the  case.  Then  the  Convocation  of  the 
Queen's  University  goes  on  to  declare 
that  University  education  must  be  coUe- 

fiate  and  nothing  else ;  that  no  one  must 
e  permitted  to  obtain  an  University 
degree  except  through  a  College ;  while 
it  insists  tjiat  that  College  must  be 
undenominational,  and  must  be  included 
within  an  Irish  University.  I  should 
like  to  ask  Enelish  Members,  and  espe- 
cially the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Oxford  University  (Mr. 
G.  Hardy),  whether  they  would  endorse 


the  view  that  in  future  no  College  should 
be  affiliated  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
University  imless  it  was  founded  upon 
undenominational  principles.  Personally 
I  have  no  peculiar  liking  for  denomina- 
tional Colleges,  and  I  should  not  wish 
to  send  a  son  of  mine  to  one ;  but  cer- 
tainly if  it  were  the  law  of  this  coun- 
try at  this  moment  that  in  the  future  it 
should  be  impossible  to  found  or  to  main- 
tain within  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  Colleges  for  the  special 
benefit  of  certain  religious  communities, 
a  greater  piece  of  tyranny  I  cannot 
imagine.  Therefore,  when  the  Convo- 
cation of  the  Queen's  University  says 
that  University  education  in  Ireland  must 
be  collegiate,  and  that  it  must  be  unde- 
nominafional  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
satisfied  that  that  is  a  proposition  which 
EngHsh  politicians  cannot  adopt.  To 
say  that  in  Ireland  it  is  to  be  impossible 
for  any  young  man  to  attain  any  Univer- 
sity honours  or  degrees  unless  he  con- 
sents to  pass  through  a  more  or  less 
expensive  College  whose  teaching  is  con- 
trary to  his  religious  feelings,  is  opposed 
to  common  sense  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  What  does  the 
Convocation  of  the  Queen's  University 
say  to  the  practice  which  has  prevailed 
for  generations  in  the  University  of 
Dubnn  ?  Has  not  the  University,  which 
includes  only  one  great  College — Trinity 
College — found  it  impossible  to  impose 
such  restrictions  ?  What,  then,  becomes 
of  the  cry  that  you  must  have  no  Uni- 
versity education  in  Ireland  unless  it  be 
collegiate?  To  tell  Irishmen,  of  aU  people 
in  the  world,  that  unless  they  choose  to 
accept  the  most  elaborate  and  most  expen- 
sive education  which  can  be  devised  they 
shall  have  none  at  all,  is  a  view  which 
will  bear  no  examination.  I  recommend 
the  House  not  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
Committee  of  Convocation  of  Queen's 
University,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
we  should  always  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  advice  of  a  similar  body  at  our 
English  Universities.  Before  saying 
something  on  the  great  University  of 
Trinity  College,  I  must  protest  against  a 
version  put  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Horsman)  on  something  said  by  my 
noble  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  on 
Monday  night.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
has  got  it  into  his  head  that  my  noble 
Friend  directed  some  threat  aeainst 
Trinity  College  for  opposing  this  scheme. 
[Mr.  Hobsman:  I  said  it  was  one  of 
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three  things — a  threat,  a  prediction,  or 
a  warning.]  I  can  assure  him  that  my 
noble  Friend  intended  no  threat  what- 
He  merely  wished  to  point  out 


ever. 


what  might  in  his  view  be  the  historical 
consequences  of  the  rejection  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  nothing  was  i^irther  from  his 
mind  than  any  tl^at.  Now,  as  to  Tri- 
nity OoUege,  my  affections  are  due  to 
another  XJniTersity;  but  I  can  assure 
members  of  Trinity  CoUege  that  I  regard 
it  with  unfeigpied  respect.  I  demur, 
however,  to  my  right  hon.  Friend's  state- 
ment that  aU  its  wants  and  tdl  we  have 
to  do  is  to  let  it  alone.  [Mr.  Horsman: 
I  said  let  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion alone.]  I  think  my  right  hon. 
Friend  applied  it  to  Trinity  College. 
[Mr.  HoRSMAN  :  Certainly  not.]  Well, 
the  view  of  a  great  many  of  its  Mends 
is  that  we  are  to  let  it  alone,  and  that 
beyond  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett),  which  they 
have,  I  think,  reluctantly  and  at  the  last 
moment  brought  themselves  to  endorse, 
aU  we  have  to  do  is  to  let  it  alone.  No 
one,  however,  will  deny  that  it  is  a 
creation  of  the  State,  and  that  it  has  no 
claim  to  be  let  alone.    It  is  a  question  of 

SoHcy  and  wisdom  for  Parliament  to 
etermine.  We  all  know  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  was  not  founded  as  an 
Irish  University,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  It  was  the  University  of  the  Pale. 
That  was  no  fault  of  its  own,  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  time.  It  was  the  University 
of  the  colony,  and  although  the  intention 
doubtless  was  that  it  should  grow  into 
a  National  University,  because  it  was 
hoped  that  all  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  conform  to  the  established  re- 
ligion, that  intention  has  never  been 
realized.  In  spite  of  a  ^eat  deal  of 
liberality  and  of  distinguisned  services, 
it  remains  still  to  a  g^eat  extent  what 
may  be  called  a  colonial,  nsA  not  a 
national  University.  I  do  not  deny  that 
it  has  struck  many  roots  into  the  national 
soil,  and  that  it  has  sheltered  and  nur- 
tured many  distinguished  men;  but 
from  its  historic  position  and  unavoid- 
able circumstances  it  has  never  yet 
reached  the  position  of  a  truly  national 
University.  Now,  whether  we  are  wrong 
in  the  means  or  not,  our  sincere  object 
is  to  make  it  national.  Without  in  the 
slightest  degree  desiring  to  abate  its 
power  or  prestige,  our  object  is  to  convert 
it  into  a  truly  national  University  for 
Ireland.    The  hon.  Member  for  Brighton 
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(Mr.  Fawcett)  thinks  the  mere  opening 
of  Trinity  Colleee  to  all  denominations 
will  convert  it  mto  a  national  Univer- 
sity ;  but  I  have  always  been  obliged  to 
differ  from  that  view.    The  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  applied  to  Ireland  in  a  way  most 
misleading  to  himself  and  others  the 
experience  gained  from  the  Universities 
of  England,  whereas  the  problem  in  the 
two  cases  is  totally  different.    It  was 
one  thing  to  bring  to  a  happy  issue  the 
struggle  oetween  the  Protestants  within 
the  Established  Church  and  the  Pro- 
testants without  it ;  but  it  was  a  veiy 
different  thing  to  solve  the  questions 
which  existed  between  the  Irish  Protes- 
tants and  the  Irish  Catholics.    It  was 
one  thing  to  open  the  door  to  those  de- 
termined to  enter,  and  who  had,  in  fact, 
forced  it ;  it  is  another  thing  to  open  the 
door  to  Boman  Catholics  who  do  not  ask 
for  it,  but  ask  for  something  else.   Owing 
to  that  fallacious  uialogy  numbers  of 
people  in  this  country  have  entirely  mis- 
taken the  difficulties  and  conditions  of 
the  Irish  problem.    It  cannot,  in  our 
opinion,  be  solved  by  merely  enabling 
Boman  Catholics  to  enter  what  has  long 
been,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  a 
Protestant  stronghold.    It  can  only  be 
solved,  in  our  opmion,  by  the  method  so 
admirably  explained  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Qovemment — 
namely,  by  separating  the  great  College 
of  Trinity  from  the  University,  and  by 
constituting  a  new  form  of  government 
for  the  University  as  such.    A  new  fonn 
of  government  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  end  we  have  in  view;  and  if  so, 
what  other  form  could  we  have  proposed  ? 
What  plan  could  we  have  proposed  but 
the  nomination  of  'the  Council  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Crown,  with  the 
assent  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  of 
tiding  over  the  great  change,  and  of 
falling  back  within  a  few  years  into  the 
academical  groove,  and  making  the  Coun- 
cil a  truly  academical  body  ?  We  believed 
no  other  plan  would  meet  the  circum- 
stances, and  we  are  stiU  convinced  that 
the  doners  which  some  hon.  Members 
see  in  it  are  either  imaginaiy  or  so 
slight  as    to   form  no    objection  to  a 
scheme  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case.    There  is  an  idea  that  a  mixed 
academical  or  educational  body  in  Ire- 
land must  fall  into  party  grooves,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  har- 
mony must  regulate  their  conduct  by 
interests  other  than  those  of  education. 
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Now,  I  do  not  know  wHat  reason  they 
find  for  that  opinion.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  says  the  National  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  been  destroyed  by  the  consti- 
tution it  received  some  years  ago,  the 
equal  division  of  its  members  be- 
tween Boman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
Now,  that  Board  is  far  more  likely 
than  the  Council  of  a  great  Uni- 
versity to  be  mixed  up  with  politics.  It 
has  to  deal  with  a  purely  Parliamentary 
system,  based  on  an  annual  Vote  of  this 
House,  and  is  far  more  disposed  to  poli- 
tical and  party  influences  than  a  Uni- 
versity Council ;  but  with  all  these  dis- 
advantages, the  Board  under  its  present 
constitution  has  been  a  highly  successful 
body— certainly  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful institutions  in  Ireland.  The  partisan 
differences  which  have  been  spoken  of 
have  been  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  while 
its  ordinary  and  almost  constant  work- 
ing has  been  of  the  most  harmonious 
kind,  directed  to  the  true  objects  of  a 
great  system  of  education.  Then,  take 
the  Senate  of  the  Queen's  University. 
Can  anyone  say  that  the  Senate  of  the 
Queen's  University  has  shown  any  signs 
of  partisanship  ?  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing so.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  moment 
a  few  years  since  when  the  question  of 
the  Supplemental  Charter  caused  a  very 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  within 
the  ranks  of  the  Senate ;  but  I  have  the 
best  means  of  knowing  that  the  very 
gentlemen  who  fought,  and  hotly  enough, 
over  that  question,  united  together  with 
the  greatest  harmony  and  diligence  in 
drawing  up  a  most  admirable  set  of  rules 
and  ordinances  for  the  working  of  the 
new  system.  I  know,  too,  that,  with 
those  rules  and  ordinances  before  them, 
a  great  number  of  young  Irishmen  who 
had  not  joined  the  Queen's  University 
were  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  so  given  to  them,  and  that 
in  some  cases  the  Boman  Catholic  Bishops 
announced  their  intention  to  require  the 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders  to  obtain  in 
the  first  instance  a  degree  in  Arts  in  the 
Queen's  University.  Well,  that  body, 
therefore,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which 
were  occasioned  by  the  discussion  of  the 
Supplemental  Charter,  worked  harmo- 
niously together  for  the  attaitmient  of 
the  common  object  they  all  had  in  view. 
There  is  another  body  well  known  to 
Irishmen,  though  not,  perhaps,  to  all 
hon.  Members  of  the  House,  of  which 
the  same  thing  may  with  equal  truth  be 


said.  I  allude  to  the  Boyal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, which  was  founded  in  Dublin  in 
the  reign  of  George  IH.  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  in  Ireland.  The  first 
Council  of  that  body  was  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  just  as  it  was  proposed  in 
this  Bill  that  the  Council  of  the  Univer- 
sity should  be  named  by  Parliament, 
and  vacancies  have  since  been  filled  up 
by  a  system  of  nomination  and  election 
within  the  Academy  itself.  And  what 
is  the  present  position  of  that  body  ?  It 
contains  a  number  of  the  very  best  named 
in  Ireland  in  the  walks  of  science  and 
learning — a  mixture  of  eminent  Protes- 
tants and  equallv  eminent  Boman  Ca- 
thoUcs.  AZng'its  members  are  Mr. 
SuUivan,  Professor  Hennessy,  Professor 
Houghton,  Professor  Ingham,  and  Mr. 
Fergusson.  My  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  opposite  (Dr.  Ball)  is  also  a 
member  oi  it,  and  neither  politics  nor 
sectarianism  ever  enter  into  its  delibera- 
tions. But  then,  Sir,  we  are  told  that 
the  Council  of  this  proposed  University 
is  to  be  swamped  by  representatives 
of  what  are  called  the  "bogus"  Col- 
leges. How  that  idea  has  got  into  men's 
nunds  I  do  not  know,  except  in  this  way 
— ^that  some  ingenious  opponent  of  the 
Bill  has  produced  a  list  in  the  Irish 
newspapers  of  all  the  Boman  Catholic 
Colleges  which  he  could  find  in  ThonCs 
Directory  and  stated  that  these  have 
tdl  been  scheduled  in  the  Bill.  That  is 
the  best  explanation  I  can  find  of  the 
idea  which  prevails ;  but  anything  more 
entirely  a  matter  of  imagination  cannot 
be  conceived.  The  Government  never 
meant  to  extend  the  Schedule  beyond  a 
very  smtdl  number  of  Colleges  indeed, 
and  my  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  showed  by  his  Amend- 
ment the  other  night  that  he  had  no 
intention  from  the  first  of  encouraging 
the  multiplication  of  inferior  Colleges  to 
be  attached  to  the  University,  and  to 
carry  with  them  representation  in  the 
Council.  For  myself,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  1  should  deprecate  any 
such  proposal.  I  am  sure  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  University  would  not  allow 
such  a  state  of  things  to  exist ;  but  if 
fiirther  precautions  were  required  the 
Prime  Minister  has  provided  them. 
Then,  again,  we  are  told  that  in  a  few 
years  the  Boman  Catholics  will  be  able  so 
to  use  and  manipulate  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  more  especially  those  which 
have  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the 
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Council — that  they  will  be  able  to  obtain 
a  predominance  in  that  body.  Well, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  are 
extravagantly  jealous  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic element  see  plainly  enough  that 
tmder  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  if  they  choose  to  make  a 
vigorous  use  of  opportunities  afforded 
to  them,  may  attain  an  advantageous 
and  important  position.  K  any  hon. 
Member  thinks  that  that  is  an  undesirable 
object,  then  I  say  I  am  not  prepared  to 
argue  the  point  with  him.  Why,  Sir, 
that  is  the  object  of  the  Bill.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  BiU  is  that  the  Irish  Eoman 
Catholics  may  be  able  to  make  use  of  it 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  educational 
privileges  of  which  they  are  now  de- 
prived, and  an  important  position,  hav- 
ing reference  to  their  numbers,  in  the 
national  University.  And  why  should 
they  not  ?  Have  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land so  little  conjGldence  in  themselves, 
and  in  the  enormous  advantages  with 
which  they  start,  and  which  are  stiU 
assured  to  them,  that  they  are  afraid 
of  not  being  able  to  hold  their  own  in 
an  open  and  widened  University,   re- 

E resenting  every  denomination  in  Ire- 
md  ?  I,  for  one,  will  not  throw  a  slur 
upon  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  by  sup- 
posing that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  their  position  in  that  body, 
where  they  are  £is  much  entitled  as  any 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  to  exercise 
that  influence  which  is  their  due,  and 
which  doubtless  they  will  always  exer- 
cise in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
their  energies,  their  vigour,  and  their 
numbers.  But  then  we  are  told  that 
the  whole  plan  is  spoilt  by  what  are 
called  the '  ^  gauging  diauses. ' '  My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Lijskeard 
(Mr.  Horsman)  lays  stress  upon  that 
point.  Well,  Sir,  those  clauses,  although 
we  consider  them  very  important,  are 
not  of  the  essence  of  the  Bill.  Let  me 
ask  my  right  hon.  Friend  and  the  House 
what  it  aJl  amounts  to.  I  deny,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  subjects  of  Ethics 
and  Modem  History  are  excluded  from 
the  University  course ;  and  anyone  who 
has  studied  the  history  of  foreign  Uni- 
versities will  know  that  it  has  happened 
over  and  over  again  that  the  Facmty  of 
Arts  is  not  set  up  with  absolute  fulness. 
Why,  there  is  a  case  of  the  kind  not 
very  far  from  these  walls.  I  allude  to 
University  CoUeee,  London,  in  which 
there  has  never  been  a  Chair  of  Moral 
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Philosophy.  At  all  events,  the  want  of 
completeness  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  under 
this  Bill — which,  we  regret  to  think,  is 
dictated  by  the  circumstances  of  Ireland 
— is  far  from  a  condemnation  of  the 
proposed  national  University.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  talks  as  if  the  ''gagging 
clauses  "  were  imposed  upon  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Why,  Sir,  no  Protestant  in  Ire- 
land, and  no  Irish  Eoman  Catholic  who 
does  not  object  to  Trinity  College  or  the 
Queen's  University,  will  be  deprived  of 
anything  whatever.  So  far  from  that 
being  the  case.  Trinity  College  may,  if 
it  pleases,  make  more  than  ever  of  those 
subjects  which  are  excluded  from  the 
Professoriate  of  the  University,  enjoy- 
ing tdl  the  benefits  of  that  Professoriate 
for  other  branches  of  learning.  If  I 
were  a  member  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  or  of  the  University  of  DubSn, 
I  should  rejoice  to  think  that  it  was 
about  to  be  placed  upon  a  far  wider  and 
more  national  footing  than  either  has 
ever  occupied.  I  should  rejoice  to  think 
that  I  was  a  member  not  only  of  a  great 
College,  but  also  of  a  great  and  national 
University.  But,  Sir,  whether  that  Uni- 
versity shaU  be  national  will  depend 
upon  the  Eoman  Catholics  themselves, 
and,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
I  shall  now  turn  for  a  few  moments  to 
that  branch  of  the  subject.  I  know  that 
there  are  some  who  deny  that  there  is 
any  Eoman  Catholic  question  at  tdl  in  this 
matter.  That  was  the  line  formerly  taken 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  (Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair),  and  also,  the  ot£er  night,  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Calne 
(Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice) ;  but  with 
aU  respect  to  them,  I  decline  to  discuss 
that  part  of  the  subject  with  them. 
When  Ireland  shows  this  House,  by 
every  voice  she  can  command,  that  that 
is  her  feeling,  it  is,  I  think,  right  that 
this  House  should  pay  respect  to  the 
notification.  I  pass,  however,  from  that 
question  with  one  remark  only,  which  I 
think  worth  putting  to  the  House.  The 
strong  point  of  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
is  that  in  his  calculation  of  the  respec- 
tive numbers  of  Protestants  and  Ko- 
man  Catholics  in  Ireland  receiving  the 
higher  education  he  throws  into  the 
scale  the  whole  number  of  the  young 
men  in  Ireland  receiving  education  for 
the  priesthood.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  class  from  which  young 
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Boman  CatHolio  eodesiasticff  are  largely 
drawn  in  Ireland  is  the  small  fanners 
class,  one  which,  except  for  the  purposes 
of  the  priesthood,  is  not  available  for 
the  higher  University  education  at  all. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  admit  of  compari- 
son with  the  class  that  furnished  candi- 
dates for  the  late  Established  Church. 
That  circumstance  alone  would  be  found 
by  anyone  looking  into  the  matter  very 
greatly  to  disturb  the  calculations  of  the 
non.  Member  for  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Now,  I  should  not  be  dealing 
candidly  with  the  House  if  I  did  not  say 
that  I  have  always  been  and  am  stiU  an 
advocate  for  collegiate  endowment  in 
this  particular  case.  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  right  to  treat  the  case  of 
Soman  OathoHcs  in  Ireland  as  an  excep- 
tional case ;  but  I  feel  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that  not  only  is  that  not  the  view 
taken  by  the  country  at  large,  but  that 
the  view  taken  by  tiie  country  is  a  per- 
fectly impartial  one.  I  believe  if  the 
state  of  things  in  Ireland  were  reversed, 
or  if  the  state  of  things  which  exists  in 
Ireland  prevailed  in  England,  the  feeling 
would  still  be  the  same.  To  put  a 
h3rpothetical  case,  supposing  the  teach- 
ing at  the  University  of  Oxford  were 
of  such  a  character  as  to  inspire  English 
parents  with  suspicion,  and  supposing 
they  set  up  a  separate  College  with 
separate  teachers,  as  the  Koman  Catholics 
in  Ireland  have  done,  does  anyone  ima- 
gine that  an  application  to  this  House 
for  assistance  would  be  attended  with 
success  ?  Why,  Parliament  would  not 
give  a  farthiug  to  any  such  purpose. 
Therefore,  at  afl  events,  the  view  taken 
by  the  country  is  a  perfectly  impartial 
one,  and  is  not  intended  as  a  slur  or 
special  disadvantage  to  any  body  of  the 
people.  Again,  has  nothing  of  the  kind 
nappened  in  any  other  country  ?  Take 
the  case  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  At 
one  time  the  people  of  Holland  were 
possessed  of  the  same  spirit  which  ani- 
mates the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  in  respect  to  this  subject. 
They  thought  they  knew  better  than  the 
people  of  Belgium  what  was  good  for 
them,  and  they  endeavoured  to  impose 
upon  the  Belgians  a  measure  which  may 
be  described  as  a  sort  of  **Fawcett's" 
Bill  for  Belgium.  The  result  of  that 
measure  is  very  well  known.  But  if  that 
result  is  worth  the  remembrance  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton,  what  followed 
ecjually  deserves  recoUeotion  by  Boman 


Catholics.  The  Belgian  Government  was 
established,  and  they  introduced  an  edu- 
cational system.  What  did  they  do  ? 
They  founded  two  State  Colleges.  They 
left  the  philosophers  to  set  up  a  College 
for  themselves,  and  they  permitted  the  Ca- 
tholics to  adopt  a  similar  course,  and  gave 
them  nothing.  The  result  is,  that  the  Col- 
lege atLouvain  is  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  Belgium.  What  we  are  endeavour- 
ing to  do  is  to  ofiPer  the  best  teaching 
on  certain  subjects  to  all  who  choose  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  Has  it  come  to 
this — ^that  no  Catholic  young  man  is  to 
be  allowed  to  receive  any  education  from 
Protestant  teachers  ?  I  trust  not.  The 
same  objection  would,  in  my  opinion, 
extend  to  his  deriving  any  instruction 
from  books  written  by  Protestants.  I 
am  still  unable  to  bring  myself  to  think 
that  a  ^eat  measure  of  this  kind  is  to 
be  condemned  because  among  its  provi- 
sions it  contains  a  proposal  that  Profes- 
sors on  certain  subjects  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governing  Body,  without 
any  compulsion  on  anybody  to  attend 
their  lectures ;  and  because  it  is  thought 
that  this  duty  cannot  be  safely  intrusted 
to  a  Governing  Body  composed,  as  we 
hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command 
the  confidence  of  men  of  all  creeds  in 
Ireland.  But  the  great  question  is,  whe- 
ther after  all  the  Government  do  not 
offer  to  the  Boman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
a  great  opportunity  which  it  will  not  be 
for  their  advantage  to  neglect  ?  It  is 
charged  against  our  Bill  that  it  does  not 
redress  the  historical  grievance  of  Ire- 
land in  this  matter  of  educational  en- 
dowment. That  I  of  course  admit.  It 
does  not  directly  reverse  the  effects  of 
Irish  history;  but  what  I  would  ven- 
ture to  point  out  to  the  Boman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  is  this — ^that  it  gives  them  an 
opportunity  which  if  vigorously  made 
use  of  will  in  a  few  years'  time  permit 
them  to  do  almost  all  that  they  want  to 
do.  We  offer  them  the  means  of  vastly 
increasing  and  elevating  the  education 
of  the  people.  We  desire  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  constituting  a  College, 
which  shall  afford  a  place  of  shelter  to 
their  young  men,  within  a  great  Uni- 
versity so  constituted  as  to  be  entitled  to 
the  confidence  of  Catholic  students,  and 
able  to  g^ve  sound  teaching  to  any  stu- 
dents who  may  feel  disposed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  Such  a  College,  though  not 
directly  aided  by  the  State,  under  the 
wing  of  the  University  would  enable  a 
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Tast  nninber  of  Boman  Catholic  young 
men  with  perfect  safety  to  their  religioua 
oonvictionBy  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
most  scrupnlous  Boman  Catholic  Pre- 
lates, to  avail  themselves  of  the  great 
educational  advantages  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  to  carry  off  their  due  share 
of  its  honours  and  prizes.  It  appears 
to  me  most  desirable  that  the  Boman 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland  should  not 
let  slip  the  present  opportuniiy.  To 
do  so  would  probably  postpone  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  for  another  ge- 
neration. There  never  was  a  time  in  &e 
educational  history  of  Ireland,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Boman  Catholics,  in  which 
the  words  of  Shakespeare  were  of  truer 
application — 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Whioh,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune, 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

That  is  my  belief.  I  assure  the  House 
and  my  Boman  Catholic  friends  that 
if  I  did  not  sincerely  believe  that  the 
measure,  however  imperfect  they  may 
think  it,  might  be  made  the  means  of  the 
highest  advancement  in  the  education  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  I  should  not  be 
standing  here  to  speak  in  its  favour. 
But  it  is  my  honest  conviction  that  if  they 
will  only  make  a  vigorous  and  liberal 
efiPort  to  avail  themselves  of  the  measure 
now  within  their  power,  they  may  within 
a  few  years,  raise  the  great  body  to 
whicb  they  belong  to  mat  high  and 
equal  level  of  a  liberal  education  which 
every  hon.  Member  of  this  House  must 
wish  them  to  attain  and  enjoy. 

Mr.  PEBCY  WYNDHAM  said,  that 
the  Prime  Minister  had  met  the  Amend- 
ment by  giving  various  reasons  why  it 
was  impossible  to  give  the  names  of  the 
Council;  but  the  fact  was  that  the 
House  had  only  half  the  measure  before 
it.  That  half  was  contained  in  the 
printed  Bill;  but  the  other  half,  re- 
lating to  the  constitution  of  the  body 
which  would  determine  the  character  of 
the  University  for  the  first  lOyears,  was 
altogether  hidden  from  the  House,  and 
the  amendment  was  brought  forwa^  to 
remove  this  veil  of  dar^ess.  He  was 
aware  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Prime  Minister  to  give  the  House  tiie 
names  of  the  Council  at  the  present  time, 
and  he  agreed  that  until  the  Bill  had  made 
some  progress  it  would  be  impossible 
to  know  whether  certain  gentlemen 
would  consent  to  serve  on  me  Conn- 

Mr.  ChklmUr  IbrUsime 


cil.  Yet  that  did  not  prove  that  the 
request  was  wrong,  but  only  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  approached 
the  whole  subject  in  an  erroneous  man- 
ner. It  was  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  speak 
on  this  subject,  that  the  Governing  Body 
which  directed  the  studies  of  a  Univer- 
sity ought  to  be  the  natural  growth  and 
outcome  of  that  University,  and  should 
not  be  the  nomination  of  any  external 
body.  Clause  20  of  the  BiU  abolished 
the  existing  Universities  of  Ireland,  and 
proposed  to  put  something  else  in  their 
place.  He  wanted  to  Imow  what  was 
coming  in  their  place  ?  And  when  he 
looked  back  upon  the  whole  history  of 
Ireland  and  remembered  the  influences 
that  surrounded  the  Castle — the  coaxing 
and  the  intrifi^es  that  were  going  on 
there — ^he  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  real  vitality  of  the  new  Univer- 
sity must  suffer  irom  the  political  in- 
fluences which  would  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  under  the  Bill.  To  remove  all 
doubt  on  the  subject,  Clause  6  declared 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenajit  of  Ireland  for 
the  time  being  was  to  be  the  future 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  He  would 
in  this  capacity  exercise  powers  of  a  very 
different  character  from  those  of  the 
Chancellor  of  an  English  University. 
The  duties  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin  would  not  be  merely 
ornamental.  The  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  College  would,  to  some  extent, 
come  before  him  for  his  sanction,  and  he 
would  stand  towards  the  University,  in 
some  respects,  in  the  position  in  which 
that  House  stood  towards  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  was 
the  custom  in  England  to  elect  distin- 
guished men  as  Chancellors,  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Welling^n  reflected  the  honour 
of  his  g^eat  name  upon  the  University 
of  Oxford.  But  would  it  not  have  been 
something  strange  and  grotesque  if  the 
Ghreat  Duke  had  announced  his  intention 
to  interfere  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  University  ?  Still  greater, 
then,  would  be  the  anomaly  if  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  to  be  invested 
with  the  power  of  controlling  an  Irish 
University.  Yet  any  alterations  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  have 
been  more  likely  to  be  dictated  by  a 
single  eye  to  the  advantage  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  than  might  be  expected 
from  any  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  would  be 
a  desecration  of  University  Education  sp 
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to  mix  it  up  with  politics,  as  would  be  in- 
evitable under  this  Bill.  The  *  *  gaggling 
clauses  "  were  so  wrong  upon  the  face 
of  them,  and  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  ask 
what  anyone  thought  of  the  rest  of  the 
Bill.  They  were  so  radically  bad,  that 
they  of  themselves  supplied  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Bill.  What  would  be 
the  opinion  of  anyone  who  had  been 
absent  from  this  country  for  many 
months  if  he  were  told  of  liiese  new  re- 
gulations for  educational  instruction, 
without  being  informed  where  or  when 
they  had  been  promulgated?  If  he 
were  told  that  they  )iad  been  pub- 
lished at  the  latter  end  of  the  19th 
century,  and  were  the  ofiEspring  of 
that  pariy  that  claimed  to  be  m  a 
peculiar  degree  the  party  of  liberty  and 
progress,  wese  dauses  would  be  sufiB.- 
oient  of  themselves  to  condemn  the  Bill. 
Bemembering  that  political  intrigues 
had  been  the  curse  of  Ireland,  was  it  not 
almost  certain  that  at  any  General 
Election  more  and  more  wotdd  be  given 
away  for  the  half-promised  support  and 
well-merited  contempt  of  a  few  Irish 
Members  ?  Trinity  Oollege  had  always 
held  strong  political  opinions,  and  had 
never  flinched  from  avowing  iJiem ;  but 
it  had  never  allowed  political  intrigue 
to  weave  itself  into  its  distribution  of 
honours,  or  to  affect  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  standard  of  education.  He  should 
on  this  and  on  every  future  occasion 
offer  his  warmest  opposition  to  the  Bill. 
The  Prime  Minister  might  be  able  to 
carry  this  Bill  by  the  -voting  power  of 
those  who  sat  behind  him ;  but  it  was 
not  like  the  Ballot,  which  had  been  for 
50  years  before  the  House,  and  the  Go- 
vernment would  pass  the  present  mea- 
sure against  the  express  opinion  of  every 
section  of  the  Irish  Members,  and  of 
many  independent  Members  not  con- 
nected with  that  country. 

Mb.  PIM  said,  he  fully  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  last  spoken, 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ought  not  to 
be  the  ex-offieio  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  He  trusted  that  that 
clause  of  the  BiU  would  be  altered,  and 
that  the  Senate  of  the  University  would 
be  left  to  elect  the  Chancellor,  as  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  had  lis- 
tened with  great  attention  to  tilie  debate 
of  the  previous  day,  and  especially  to 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton   (Mr.    Fawcett).    That   hon. 


Member  had  made  the  best  case  he 
could  for  retaining  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity as  a  separate  University,  as  well  as 
for  his  own  plan  for  the  abc^tion  of 
tests  in  Trinity  College,  and  opening  it 
to  all  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  But  would  these  two  Univer- 
sities, both  secular,  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  ?  Would  such  an  arrange- 
ment remedy  the  admitted  grievance  of 
the  Boman  Catholics  ?  No  one  in  Ire- 
and,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
would  say  that  the  establishment  of 
four  sectdar  Colleges — and  this  must 
be  the  practical  effect  of  carrying  the 
Bill  of  me  hon.  Member  for  Brighton — 
would  settle  the  question.  The  two 
Universities  which  that  hon.  Member 
proposed  to  maintain,  woidd  be  in  a  state 
of  very  unstable  equilibrium,  and  a  Ca- 
tholic University  would  be  required  to 
give  stability  to  the  arrangement.  It 
would,  in  &ct,  be  like  trying  to  support 
a  stool  on  two  legs — ^a  third  leg  must 
be  given  to  it,  or  it  would  not  stand. 
The  recognition  of  their  own  University 
was  what  the  Boman  Catholics  had  ori- 
ginally asked  for;  and  it  was  what 
would  certainly  be  done,  if  the  decision 
were  left  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. 
He  was  convinced  that,  if  Ireland  had 
a  Parliament  of  her  own,  even  although 
its  Members  were  exclusively  Protestant, 
it  would  long  ago  have  established  a 
Boman  Catholic  University  with  an 
ample  endowment;  as,  before  the  Union, 
it  established  and  endowed  the  College 
of  Maynooth.  Much  might  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  plan  of  three  Universities. 
It  was  simple ;  it  caused  the  smallest  dis- 
turbance in  the  arrangements  of  the  ex- 
isting institutions ;  and  consequently  it  in- 
volved the  smtdlest  risk  of  injuring  them, 
and  interfering  with  the  good  which  they 
are  now  doing.  The  great  mass  of  the 
Irish  people  were  not  averse  &om  en- 
dowing a  Catholic  University;  but  they 
thought  the  money  required  for  the  pur- 
pose should  be  derived,  not  from  Im- 
perial funds,  but  from  the  Church  sur- 
plus, which  could  not  be  devoted  to  a 
more  useful  purpose  than  the  encourage- 
ment of  education.  It  appeared  to  be 
assumed,  however,  by  the  framers  of  the 
Bill  that,  in  the  feice  of  the  strong  anti- 
Catholic  prejudices  of  England  and 
Scotland,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
a  proposition  for  the  endowment  of  a 
Cathono  University.  Some  ot^er  method 
must,  therefore,  be  devised  as  a  solution 
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of  the  difficulty.  He  had  always  ob- 
jected decidedly  to  the  plan  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton.  His  plan  was 
based  on  what  he  (Mr.  Pirn)  considered 
the  pernicious  principle  of  divorcing  re- 
ligion from  learning,  and  it  Ireated  with 
contempt  the  just  daims  of  the  Boman 
Catholics.  "WTiile  professing  liberality 
and  freedom,  it  was  in  reality  a  measure 
of  coercion.  It  said  to  those,  whether 
Protestants  or  Catholics,  who  conscien- 
tiously believed  that  religious  training 
ought  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  a  Col- 
lege education,  ''You  shaU  not  take  a 
degree  ;  you  shall  not  share  the  honours 
or  the  rewards  of  learning,  unless  you 
give  up  your  religious  convictions — ^your 
foolish  scruples,  perhaps  they  would  caU 
them — and  come  to  our  secular  College." 
Por  himself,  he  preferred  the  mixed  sys- 
tem of  education,  provided  it  was  free. 
But  to  be  useful,  it  must  be  free;  it 
must  be  voluntary.  The  attempt  to 
force  it  on  an  unwilling  people  would 
do  great  harm,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
work  it  as  the  only  system  in  Ireland. 
Unless,  then,  the  House  was  prepared 
to  force  the  secidar  system  on  the  Boman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  or  to  establish 
three  Universities,  nothing  remsdned  but 
some  such  plan  as  that  of  the  present 
Bill.  It  was  similar  in  principle  to  the 
plan  suggested  some  years  since  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Limerick  (Mr.  Monsell) ;  and  which  had 
also  been  proposed  by  the  Provost  of 
Trinity  College.  He  (Mr.  Pim)  had  al- 
ways advocated  it  himself,  and  he  was 
well  pleased  that  the  Government  had 
determined  to  propose  it  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament. 

It  had  been  remarked  by  previous 
speakers  that  no  one  ou^ht  to  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  a  Bill  unless  he  ap- 
proved of  its  principle.  He  (Mr.  Pim) 
fuUy  agreed  with  this.  But  what  was 
the  principle  of  this  Bill  ?  He  would  say 
that  its  principle  was  a  single  unsec- 
tarian  University,  affiliating  different 
Colleges,  whether  secular  or  denomina- 
tional. Of  this  principle  he  approved, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  support  the 
second  reading.  The  details  might  well 
be  altered  in  Conmiittee,  and  many  of 
them  must  be  altered,  if  the  Bill  was  to 
become  law.  Beferring  to  the  objections 
which  had  been  made,  he  would  say — 
first,  as  respects  Galway  College,  ^at 
the  consideration  whether  it  was  to  be 
maintained  or  not  was  wholly  a  question 

Mr,  Pim 


for  the  Committee.  This  was  not  a  point 
on  which  the  Government  laid  much 
stress.  The  absorption  of  the  Queen's 
University  into  the  University  of  Dublin 
was  a  matter  of  much  ^eater  import- 
ance. The  authorities  of  Trinity  College 
raised  strong  objections  to  this  connec- 
tion, and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  do  so,  because  they  wished  stiU 
to  keep  their  College  separate  from  the 
other  Irish  Colleges.  But  what  do  the 
Queen's  Colleges  themselves  say  as  re- 
spects the  proposal  to  affiliate  them  to 
the  University  of  Dublin  ?  He  thought 
their  opinion  ought  to  have  some  weight 
in  the  consideration  of  this  question.  On 
looking  to  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  by  the  President  and  Professors 
of  the  Queen's  College  at  Belfast,  he 
found  a  very  mild  expression  of  "re- 
gret that  the  new  arrangements  should 
be  found  incompatible  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Queen's  University;" 
but  one  of  the  Professors  in  a  letter  to 
him  (Mr.  Pim)  says — **I  trust  you  will 
oppose  the  exdusion  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity from  the  new  University  of  Dub- 
lin ;"  and  he  proceeds  to  give  his  reasons 
for  wishing  for  this  connection.  The 
Council  of  the  Queen's  College  in  Cork 
had  submitted  to  the  Government  a  very 
carefully  drawn  up  statement,  in  which 
they  object  to  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill ;  but  they  make  no  objection  to 
the  proposed  affiliation  of  their  College 
to  me  University  of  Dublin.  Lastly, 
the  Committee  of  Convocation  of  the 
Queen's  University  itseK,  while  object- 
ing to  the  absorption,  if  the  University 
was  to  be  an  Examining  Board  for  non- 
collegiate  students,  expressed  their  de- 
sire, in  the  event  of  other  arrangements 
bein^  made  for  non-collegiate  students, 
and  for  the  students  of  denominational 
Colleges,  that  the  Queen's  University 
should  "  be  incorporated  into  the  Dublin 
University,  as  the  great  national  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland. ' '  Unless  he  (Mr.  Pim)  had 
been  misinformed — and  he  believed  he 
had  it  on  good  authority — it  was  the  ori- 

Sinal  intention  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  that  the 
ueen's  Colleges  should  be  affiliated  to 
the  University  of  Dublin ;  and  when  the 
Liberal  party  came  into  power,  on  Sir 
Eobert  Peel's  retirement,  the  same  policy 
was  continued,  and  he  had  been  informed 
that  Lord  Clarendon,  when  Lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  endeavoured  for  more 
than  two  years  to  obtain  the  assent  of 
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the  UniTersity  of  Dublin — ^that  is,  of  the 
authorities  of  Trinity  College— to  this 
affiliation,  but  it  was  then  contemptuously 
refused.  Now,  again,  Trinity  College 
repudiates  the  oonneotion,  stating  that 
the  Queen's  Colleges  are  doing  a  most 
useful  work,  and  uiat  their  competition 
has  a  most  important  efiPect  in  raising 
the  character  of  University  education. 
Whether  they  despise  or  praise,  they  de- 
sire to  keep  these  Colleges  at  a  distance 
from  their  own  University.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  the  students  and  Professors  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  should  approve  of  that 
part  of  the  Bui,  for  the  aegrees  which 
they  would  be  able  to  obtain,  when 
affiliated  to  the  University  of  Dublin, 
would  have  a  much  higher  value  than 
those  which  they  could  now  acquire  from 
Ihe  Queen's  University.  The  Council 
of  the  Queen's  College  in  Cork  had  re- 
ferred to  the  unfavourable  position  of 
Ihe  provincial  Colleges,  stating  that  they 
''  would  have  to  compete  on  most  un- 
equal terms  with  those  in  the  capital" 
l^is  complaint  is  well  founded,  but  the 
inequality  cannot  be  avoided  if  increased 
academical  advantages  be  given  to  Dub- 
lin, and  perhaps  the  only  compensation 
that  can  be  offered  to  them  is  the  advan- 
tage which  they  would  obtain  by  this 
dose  connection  with  an  old-established 
University  of  hi^h  reputation. 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  the 
Ooundl  of  the  University  as  *'  the  crea- 
ture of  political  nomination,  with  a  poli- 
tical officer  presiding  over  it ;"  and  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, in  their  Petition,  say,  that — 

"The  withdrawal  of  the  goyermnent  of  the 
University  from  men  who  nave  gained  their 
position  by  giving  proof  of  their  attainments, 
and  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  work  of 
teaching,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  it  to  a 
Council,  who  will  most  probably  be  nominated 
to  represent  particular  views  in  politics  or  reli- 
gion, would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, and  productive  of  internal  strife." 

He  (Mr.  Pim)  thought  the  Senate 
were  somewhat  hasty  in  anticipating 
that  the  composition  of  the  Council 
would  be  of  this  description,  and  he  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  who  on  the  first  night  of  this 
debate  had  said,  that — 

**  If  anything  was  explicit  in  the  statement 
[of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury],  it  was.  that  the  members  of  the 
Goundl  would  be  chosen,  not  as  representatives 
of  religious  opinions  as  such,  but  as  representa- 
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He  (Mr.  Pim)  thought  this  a  most 
important  statement,  that  the  members 
of  the  Council  should  be  representatives 
of  academic  eminence,  and  he  would 
venture  to  add  his  own  hopes  that  they 
would  be  men  of  good  common  sense 
and  discretion.  He  thought  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  first  Council  ap- 
pointed by  the  Act  itseK,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  Prime  Minister  would 
make  a  fair  and  a  suitable  nomination ; 
but  when  the  ship  had  been  once  fairly 
launched  with  the  crew  provided  for 
her  by  Parliament,  he  hoped  the  future 
management  and  the  filling  up  of  all 
vacancies  would  be  left  to  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
University.  He  was  convinced  that  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  harm.  Trinity  College 
had  always  been  free  from  Government 
control.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  Provost,  it  had  always  elected  its 
own  Fellows  and  all  its  officers,  and  this 
independence  had  largely  contributed  to 
its  success.  He  believed  that,  if  its  Council 
and  officers  had  been  nominated  by  the 
Castle,  it  would  have  failed  like  other 
Irish  institutions ;  and  he  trusted  that  at 
least  the  independence  of  the  Bepublic 
of  Letters  woidd  be  preserved,  and  that 
the  University  of  Dublin  would  not  be 
made  a  creature  of  the  State. 

The  Petition  from  Trinity  College  ob- 
jected to  ''  the  affiliation  of  smaU  pro- 
vincial schools  or  Colleges,"  as  tending 
to  ''lower  the  standard  of  attainment 
necessary  for  an  academical  degree." 
Well,  so  does  everybody — the  Govern- 
ment included.  The  students  and  the 
late  students  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  Dublin  had  addressed  a  petition  to 
the  Eoman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ire- 
land stating  that  the  Bill,  if  carried 
without  alteration,  would  be  fatal  to 
education  in  that  University,  and  praying 
their  Lordships 

**  To  use  their  influence  to  procure  the  inser- 
tion of  clauses  requiring  attendance  at  some  af&- 
liated  College,  and  also  to  prevent  any  Catholic 
College,  except  the  CathoUc  University,  from 
seeking  affiliation  with  the  proposed  University.*' 

He  hadhimselfgivenNoticeof  an  Amend- 
ment which  he  should  move  in  Commit- 
tee, if  the  Bill  reached  Committee,  pro- 
viding that  no  Colleges  shouldbe  affiliated 
to  the  University  except  those  contained 
in  the  Act  or  in  any  future  Act  which 
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Parliament  miglit  pass.  This  action 
of  the  students  and  ex-students  of  the 
Catholic  University  shows  that,  al- 
though themselves  debarred  iiom  the 
recognition  of  their  academical  attain- 
ment by  a  degree  in  Arts,  th^y  are 
yet  anxious  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  degrade  the  University  educa- 
tion of  Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Pim)  would 
venture,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
state  his  own  conviction  that,  if  aBoman 
Catholic  OoU^e  was  established  in 
Dublin,  whether  endowed  by  Parliament 
or  by  the  Catholics  themselves,  it  would 
not  be  a  College  in  subservience  to  any 
external  authority,  but  would  be  an  in- 
dependent centre  of  Boman  Catholic 
thought  in  Ireland. 

The  BiU  prohibited  the  appointment 
of  University  Professors  of  modem  his- 
tory, and  of  moral  and  mental  philo- 
sophy. This  prohibition,  as  well  as 
what  were  commonly  known  as  the 
'<  gagging  clauses,''  was  universally  con- 
demned. He  had,  during  the  10  days 
he  was  in  Dublin,  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  consult  his  constituents  of  all 
classes  —  Protestants  and  Boman  Ca- 
tholics —  as  respects  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill,  and  he  found  no  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  subiect.  The  feeling 
was,  indeed,  strong  mat  it  was  most  im- 
proper, and  contrary  to  the  very  idea  of 
a  University,  to  close  the  sources  of  any 
knowledge  whatever,  and  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  these  subjects  was  insulting 
to  the  ;>eople  of  Ireland.  "  Such  a  re- 
striction," said  an  ex-student  of  the 
Catholic  University  to  him  recently, 
''  would  make  our  University  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  Europe."  He  had  g^ven 
Notice  of  Amendments  to  be  proposed 
in  Committee  which  would  remove  the 
restrictions  on  the  appointment  of  these 
Professors,  and  leave  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Council,  and  which  would  provide 
that  the  attendance  of  the  students  on 
their  lectures  should  be  voluntary.  He 
had  asked  the  opinion  of  Dr.  SuIHvudl, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Catholic 
University,  as  respects  several  of  the 
objectionable  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and 
he  had  that  day  received  a  letter  which 
authorized  him  to  state  the  opinion  of 
that  gentleman — an  omnion  in  which  he 
believed  the  other  Professors  of  the 
Catholic  University  concurred*  The 
House  would,  he  believed,  like  to  have 
that  letter  read.  It  said  that  Professor 
Sullivan  disapproved  of 
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**  Leaving  to  the  Council  tke  powor  of  affiliat- 
ing any  number  of  CoUep^ ;  or  of  giving  to  the 
Crown  the  right  of  appointing  one-iourth  of  the 
Coundl  after  1885;  that  me  number  of  the 
Council  was  too  large ;  that  the  Lord  lieutenant 
ought  not  to  be  the  CSianoellor,  ex  ojieto,  but 
that  the  ChanceUor  ought  to  be  elected  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Universi^." 

It  also  stated  that  he  (Dr.  SuUivan)  dis- 
approved of 

**  Degrees,  honours,  or  prizes  being  obtainable 
without  academic  training;"  and  **ot  the  ex- 
aminations in  moral  and  mental  philosophy 
being  voluntary ;" 

and  that  he  also  objected  to  the 

"  11th  dause  (the  gagging  dause),  and  the 
section  which  referred  to  a  student  broaching 
any  theory  he  pleased,  instead  of  ihe  sound 
theory." 

These  clauses,  to  which  Professor  Sul- 
livan objected,  had,  in  fact,  excited  a 
storm  of  indignation  throughout  Ireland, 
and  this  indignation  was  not  diminished 
by  the  artic&s  which  appeared  in  the 
Press  of  this  country.  He  would,  with 
the  permission  of  ihe  House,  read  a 
short  paragraph  from  an  article  which 
appea^^d  lately  in  I^  Daily  TeUgraph — 

«  We  frankly  confess  that  we  do  not  admire 
the  system,  and  that  we  should  be  glad  to  make 
a  clean  swecj)  of  all  the  sectarian  lecture-roonur 
in  Ireland,  for  they  must  aU  be  the  haunts  of 
bigotry  and  ignorance ;  but  we  fall  back  on  the 
fact  that  they  are  better  than  nothing,  and  such  is 
the  principle  of  the  BiU.  It  is  not  ideally  good^ 
nor  would  it  be  tolerable  either  in  England  or 
in  Scotland ;  but  so  high  does  religious  passion 
run  in  Ireland,  so  immeasurably  above  saentifio 
truth  does  one  party  place  dogma,  and  so  furious 
are  the  zealots  of  tine  several  sects  that — we 
confess  it  with  a  sense  of  shame — a  mutilated 
University  system  is  the  only  S3r8tem  which  is 
possible.  Nor  does  the  Bill  pretend  to  give 
more  than  that — nor,  again,  has  Mr.  Gladstone 
ever  claimed  more  for  its  pretenaians/* 

Now,  this  was  from  a  paper  which,  in 
Ireland,  was  supposed  to  be  inspired. 
[**  Oh ! "  and  laughter.']  He  was  only 
stating  the  current  opinion ;  he  had  no* 
thing  to  do  with  newspapers  himself,  and 
he  would  not  believe  that  any  man  on 
the  Treasury  bench  could  have  recom- 
mended the  publishing  of  such  a  para- 
graph. Such  articles  did  a  great  deal'  of 
mischief.  There  were  contemptuous  ex- 
pressions in  it  which  were  felt  as  insults, 
and  did  more  mischief  and  created  more 
irritation  in  Ireland  than  even  a  serious 
injury.  Nothing  would  give  the  Home 
Bule  agitation  greater  support  than 
articles  of  this  kind.  No  man  was  more 
thoroughly  convinced  than  he  was  of 
the  dao^ger  that  would  result  to  ibrelaad 
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herself  from  the  establieliinent  of  a 
separate,  though  even  a  subordinate, 
Legislature  there;  but  he  would  much 
rather  risk  this  danger  than  consent  to 
degrade  the  intellect  of  his  country  in 
the  way  in  which  it  would  be  de- 
graded by  some  of  the  proTisions  of 
thisBiU. 

The  Trinity  College  Petition  raised 
an  objection  on  the  score  of  want  of 
competition,  alleging  that  **  a  single 
University,  having  a  monopoly  of  grant- 
ing degrees  ....  would  lower 
the  stftndard  of  academic  attainment." 
But,  he  would  ask,  what  was  the 
competition  between  TJniyersities  ?  Was 
it  not  a  competition  for  students? 
and  was  it  not  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  such  competition  to  lower 
the  standard,  at  all  events,  of  the  ma- 
triculation examination  ?  But  the  com- 
petition between  Colleges  afi&liated  tOi 
the  same  University  was  a  competition 
for  honours,  for  scholarships,  for  fellow- 
diips.  The  tendency  of  such  a  compe- 
tition was  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  teaching  in  those  CoU^es,  because 
if  their  students  were  not  successful  in 
obtaining  prizes,  the  Colleges  would  lose 
their  students.  He  did  not  wonder  that 
some  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Bill  upon  the  future  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. That  institution  had  been  as  a 
light  in  a  dark  place ;  it  had  been  the 
centre  from  whion  the  li^ht  of  learning 
and  the  teachings  of  rehgion  had  for 
nearly  300  years  spread  throughout  Ire- 
land; and  as  such  it  had  obtained  an 
European  reputation.  It  had  been  the 
one  successful  institution  in  Ireland — * 
an  oasis  in  the  dreary  desert  of  Irish 
political  life,  and  should  be  touched, 
therefore,  with  a  very  careful  hand.  It 
had  been  governed  by  Irishmen  inde* 
pendently  of  all  patronage  or  State  con- 
trol, and  it  showed  what  Irishmen, 
trusting  in  themselves  and  acting  inde- 
pendently, had  been  able  to  do.  He 
nad  already  spoken  of  the  non-endow- 
ment of  the  Koman  Catholic  College, 
which  he  considered  to  be  a  failure  of 
justice,  and  as  unwise  and  impolitic  as  it 
was  imjust.  But  there  was  an  aspect  of 
this  non-endowment  which  had  not  been 
touched  on,  and  which  he  wished  to 
refbr  to.  It  was  this  :  The  weakness  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  College,  if  it  had 
not  suffici^it  means  to  procure  an  effi- 
cient staff  of  Professors,  would  re-act 
up<m  its  sister  Colleges.   They  would  be 


obliged  to  lower  themselves  to  her  level. 
It  was  like  running  a  well-fed  horse  in 
harness  with  one  that  had  got  no  oats. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  restrain  the 
energy  of  the  one  to  suit  the  weakness 
of  the  other.  But  everyone  in  England 
said  it  was  impossible  to  endow  a  de- 
nominational College ;  that  it  was  '^vain 
to  imagine  that  the  English  Parliament 
could  be  induced  to  found  a  second 
Maynooth."  WeU,  the  English  ParHa- 
ment  and  the  English  people  had  refused 
many  things,  and  had  afterwards  con- 
sented to  do  them.  For  30  years  it  had 
re^ed  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  now 
a  Boman  Catholic  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  sits  as  a  Peer  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  tdl  remembered  when  an 
English  Parliament  forbad  the  Boman 
Cauiolic  Bishops  to  assume  territorial 
titles,  yet  since  that  time  he  had  seen 
a  Prince  of  the  Eoman  Church,  in  his 
Cardinal's  robes,  sitting  alongside  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  at  the  table 
of  the  Lord  Mayor.  It  is  scarcely  three 
years  since  the  English  people  declared, 
almost  imiversally,  that  they  would  never 
pay  a  penny  for  the  depredations  of 
the  Alabama,  now  they  have  engaged  to 
pay  £3,000,000  sterling,  and  have  even 
been  at  the  trouble  of  inventing  a  new 
maxim  of  international  law,  in  order,  by 
its  retrospective  effect,  to  warrant  this 
payment. 

Me  had  dwelt  largely  on  the  defects 
of  the  Bill — defects  which  could  all  be 
remedied  in  Committee.  Comparatively 
little  consideration  had  been  given  to  its 
good  points.  It  proposed  to  establish 
a  teaching  University,  not  a  mere  Exa- 
mining Board;  it  would  open  Trinity 
College  to  all  by  the  abolition  of  tests ; 
it  would  raise  the  status  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges  and  of  the  Catholic  College  by 
their  affiliation  to  the  Universify  of 
Dublin,  and  by  opening  to  their  students, 
tdl  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  that 
University;  it  interfered  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  internal  concerns  of 
the  affiliated  Colleges,  and  left  their 
autonomy  imtouched.  Trinity  College 
would  naturally,  from  its  importance 
and  reputation,  give  the  tone  to  the 
University,  and  its  influence  would  be. 
felt  by  all  its  sister  Colleges.  These  are 
great  advantages  which  are  offered  in 
me  Bill,  and  he  would  therefore  express 
his  earnest  hope  that  the  House  would 
consent  to  the  second  reading,  and  pass 
it  into  Committee,  where  its  defects  mighty 
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be  remedied;  and  thus  the  foundation 
might  be  laid  for  a  good  and  a  complete 
system  of  University  education  in  Ire- 
land. 

Me.  W.  JOHNSTON,  as  representing 
to  some  extent  a  certain  phase  of  public 
opinion,  and  also  as  representing  in  that 
House  the  great  commercial  capital  of 
Ireland,  desired  to  express  his  entire 
and  strong  objection  to  the  Bill  in  its 
principles  and  in  its  details.  He  listened 
to  the  ornate  eloquence  of  the  First 
Minister  in  introducing  it,  and  hearing 
the  statement  so  ably  put  forward,  he 
ventured,  for  that  one  night,  to  hope 
that  at  last  a  solution  of  the  University 
difficulty  had  been  found — ^that  a  scheme 
had  been  prepared  which  woidd  satisfy 
and  please  all  parties  in  Ireland.  But 
going  through  die  Bill,  clause  by  clause, 
he  became  convinced  that  such  a  mea- 
sure woidd  never  satisfy  the  wants  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  in  the  direction  of 
higher  education,  and  that  instead  of 
being,  as  the  Preamble  declared,  ''a 
Bill  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Education  and  the  future  advancement 
of  learning  in  Ireland,"  it  ought  to  be 
described  as  ''a  Bill  for  the  limitation 
of  University  Education,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  ignorance  in  Ireland." 
It  had  been  argued  that  there  was  a 
necessiiy  for  the  introduction  of  some 
measure  on  the  subject  of  University 
education  in  Ireland — and,  no  doubt, 
there  had  been  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  a  pro- 
mise on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister 
— but  if  University  education  had  been 
left  to  develop  itself,  in  a  very  few 
years  different  parties  would  have  been 
found  working  harmoniously  together; 
and  if  Parliament  threw  no  obstacles  in 
the  way.  Irishmen  would  solve  the  diffi- 
culty by  accepting  the  education  offered 
by  the  Queen's  and  Dublin  University. 
The  Prime  Minister,  at  Wigan,  in 
October,  1868,  had  said — 

**  There  is  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  Land  of 
Ireland,  there  is  the  Education  of  Ireland :  there 
are  many  subjects,  all  of  which  depend  upon  one 
ffreater  than  them  all;  they  are  all  so  many 
branches  from  one  trunk,  and  that  trunk  is  the 
tree  of  what  is  called  Protestant  ascendancy. 
.  .  .  It  is  upon  that  system  we  are  banded 
together  to  make  war." 

He  was  not  one  of  those  who  believed 
that  the  Land  Bill — ^for  which  they  were 
indebted  to  the  genius  of  the  ri^t  hon. 
Oentleman — was  a  bad  Bill  for  Ireland. 
On  tlie  contrary,  he  thanked  him  on  | 
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behalf  of  the  people  of  Ireland  for  pass- 
ing that  Bill  through  the  House ;  but 
he  denied  that  the  Land  question  had 
any  connection  with  the  question  of  Pro- 
testant ascendancy.  He  would  always 
have  been  glad  to  extend  to  his  Boman 
Catholic  fdlow-citizens  the  rights  and 
privileges  he  claimed  for  himself;  and, 
if  this  were  a  question  of  giving  them 
equal  rights,  he  should  not  be  found  in 
opposition  to  the  Bill  of  the  Government. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  Boman  Catholic 
laity  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  means 
provided  for  their  education ;  but  it  ap- 
peared from  the  Census  Beport  of  1861 
that  the  number  of  pupils  in  schools 
under  societies  and  boards  was  4,298, 
and  in  private  schools  6,048,  making  a 
total  of  10,346,  of  whom  5,228  were 
Protestants  and  5,118  were  Boman  Ca- 
tholics. The  preparatory  schools,  accord- 
ing to  the  Beport,  were  those  which  fed 
the  Dublin  University,  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges, and  the  several  Boman  Catholic 
seminaries,  like  Maynooth,  in  which  can- 
didates for  the  Boman  Catholic  priest- 
hood were  educated.  It  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  shown  that  we  ought  not  to 
take  into  account  the  number  of  Boman 
Catholic  students  educated  for  the  Boman 
Catholic  priesthood  in  calculating  the 
number  who  had  received  higher  educa- 
tion in  Ireland ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  vadtproportion  of  those  who 
received  higher  education  were  destined 
for  the  priesthood.  However,  it  was 
assumed  there  was  a  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy in  Ireland;  but  he  denied  that 
there  was  any  particular  class  of  men 
who  were  anxious  to  establish  Protestant 
ascendancy  in  the  sense  of  depriving 
Boman  Catholics  of  their  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. What  was  meant  was  the 
ascendancy  of  enlightenment  over  igno- 
rance, of  intelligence  over  credulity,  and 
of  the  progress  of  the  19th  century  over 
the  state  of  the  dark  ages.  He  ooiibssed 
there  was  a  desire  for  such  an  ascen- 
dancy. This  Bill,  however,  instead  of 
advancing  education  and  learning,  would 
substitute  the  condition  of  the  dark  a^es 
— credulity  and  ignorance — ^for  intelli- 
gence, enlightenment,  and  progress. 
Magee  College,  which  must  feel  indebted 
to  the  Prime  Minister  for  dragging  it 
from  its  obscurity  to  be  honoured  with 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  which  was  assumed  to  be  entitled 
to  recognition  in  the  proposed  Univer- 
sity,  was    a   small   Obllege,    endowed 
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through  the  munificence  of  a  lady  in 
Londonderry  for  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  course  of  the  College  ex- 
tended over  six  years,  instead  of  three  or 
four  as  in  others,  so  that  the  44  students 
educated  there  gave  about  seven  for  each 
year.  It  had  been  asserted  that  it  was 
only  when  Trinity  College  felt  itself  in 
danger  that  it  proposed  to  throw  open 
its  honours  ana  emoluments.  But,  in 
1866,  before  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  a  very  important 
declaration  in  favour  of  United  Secular 
Education,  commonly  known  as  the 
**  Provost's  House  Declaration,"  issued 
from  Trinity  College.  This  Declaration 
was  in  the  following  words : — 

"  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  desire  to  express 
our  earnest  hope  that  the  principle  of  United 
Secular  Education,  as  opposed  to  the  Denomi- 
national System,  may  be  maintained  in  Ireland. 

*•  Without  pledging  ourselves  to  an  approval 
of  the  Natioiml  System  in  all  respects,  we  en- 
tirely admit  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  rule 
whidi  protects  scholars  from  int^erence  with 
their  religious  principles,  and  thus  enables  the 
members  of  different  denominations  to  receive 
together,  in  harmony  and  peace,  the  benefits  of 
a  good  education." 

The  Declaration  was  signed  by  2,754 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the 
signatures : — The  Lord  Primate  of  Ire- 
land, 1 ;  The  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  1 ; 
Noblemen,  45 ;  Bishops,  5 ;  Deputy 
Lieutenants,  146 ;  Justices  of  the  Peace 
(not  D.Ls.),  636 ;  Clergymen,  733 ;  Bar- 
risters, Physicians,  and  other  Profes- 
sional men;  Country  Gentlemen,  not 
being  J.Ps.,  and  Merchants  (about), 
800  ;  Miscellaneous  Signatures  (about), 
387.  Total,  2,754.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  a  resolution  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Traill  and  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University — 

'*That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Senate,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  House  of  Conmions  should 
adopt  the  principles  of  *  the  Dublin  University 
Bin,*  introduced  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  which  would 
prevent  this  ancient  University  being  deprived 
of  its  privileges  and  powers,  while  abolishmg  aU 
religioua  tests  in  Trinity  College." 

He  had  pleasant  recollections  of  Trinity 
College,  where  he  lived  happily  and 
harmoniously  with  students  of  tdl  reli- 
gious creeds.  It  was  said  that  this  was 
a  good  BiU  because  Boman  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Episcopalians,  Presbyte- 
rians, and  Wesleyans  were  all  alike 
dissatisfied  with  it ;  at  all  events,  it  could 
not  be  said  to  be  legislation  for  Ireland 


according  to  Irish  ideas.  The  Boman 
Catholic  nierarchy  had  denounced  it  on 
two  grounds — that  it  was  a  continuation 
of  the  mixed  system  of  education,  and 
that  it  did  not  give  endowments  to 
Boman  Catholic  Colleges.  It  was  said 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Denbigh  (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan)  the 
other  night,  that  they  must  not  lower 
the  standard  of  education  in  Ireland  to 
that  of  Stonyhurst  and  Maynooth.  What 
they  wanted  was  not  to  lower  the  stan- 
dard, but  to  raise  it ;  and  any  attempt 
in  the  direction  of  this  Bill  was  a  move- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  igiorance 
and  the  extinction  of  education.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Tralee  (The  O'Donoghue) 
declared  that  education,  in  aU  its 
branches,  must  be  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  supervision  of  the  clergy. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  State  was 
about  to  abdicate  its  functions — whether 
the  Legislature  was  prepared  to  see  the 
Church  placed  above  the  State,  and  to 
see  a  Qiurch  ruled  over  firom  Bome 
superseding  and  trampling  down  the 
Government  of  the  Queen.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  C. 
Fortescue)  had  told  Boman  Catholics 
that  this  Bill  would  do  for  them  in  a  few 
brief  years  aU  they  would  require.  They 
did  not  give  them  much  at  present ;  but, 
if  it  passed,  their  demands  would  be 
irresistible  till  the  whole  cause  of  educa- 
tion was  in  their  own  hands.  As  to  the 
details  of  the  measure,  the  ''gagging 
clause,"  as  it  had  been  ctdled,  might  be 
termed  the  inquisition  clause ;  but  the 
25th  clause,  with  reference  to  the  non- 
compulsory  tuition  of  Modem  Bttstory 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  was  the  sting  in 
the  serpent's  tail.  He  valued  highly 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House ;  but 
if  he  heard  the  question  put — that  this 
Bill  do  pass — he  should  feel  that  the 
honour  had  been  obtained  at  too  great  a 
price  when  he  listened  from  those  benches 
to  the  pronouncement  of  a  sentence  of 
capital  punishment  upon  liberal  educa- 
tion in  £*eland. 

Sm  BOWLAND  BLENNEBHAS- 
SETT :  *  Sir,  the  measure  which  we  are 
now  discussing  is  one  which  has  been 
looked  forward  to  with  anxiety  by  a 
lai^e  section  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  also  by  many  others  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  in  the  progress  of  mankind.  If  ever 
there  was  a  siAject  which  ought  to  be 
approached  in  a  fair,  an  impartial,  and 
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a  scientific  spirit,  it  is  the  question  of 
Irish  Unirersity  education.     Upon  its 
proper    solution  depends  whether   the 
Irish  people  are  to  be  really  elevated  in 
the  scale  of  nations,  or  whether  the  special 
qualities  of  the  Irish  race  are  to  be  lost  £or 
an  indefinite  period  to  the  sum  of  human 
development.  From  an  educational  point 
of  view  the  population  of  Ireland  may 
be  divided  into  three  sections  —  first, 
Presbyterians  and  Nonconformists  ;  se- 
condly, Episcopalians ;  and  thirdly.  Bo- 
man  Catholics.    The  Presbyterians  and 
Nonconformists  are  altogether  a  little 
more  than  10  per  cent,  the  members  of 
the  Disestabli^ed  Church  are  something 
like  1 1  per  cent,  and  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics are  over  77  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  Island    On  the  part  of 
that  77  per  cent  it  has  been  complained, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  them  have 
been  shut  out  from  University  education 
because  their  religious  convictions  would 
not  allow  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
University  system  already  in  existence. 
An  interesting  discussion  has  been  raised, 
principally  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  (Dr.  Playfair),  as 
to  the  number  of  those  who  have  actually 
suffered  by  this  exclusion.     I  need  not 
enter  into  this  question,  as  successive 
Ministries  have  admitted  that  a  g^ev- 
ance  exists,  and  that  a  remedy  is  re- 
qtiired.   Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  r^nove  this  grievance,  but  all  the 
proposals  hitherto  have  been  imsuccess- 
ful.    When  the  present  Government  was 
formed,  pledges  were   given    that   the 
question  should  be  seriously  dealt  with, 
and  it  was  also  fully  understood  at  the 
General  Election  that  no  scheme  would 
be  proposed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  at 
the    head    of  the    Government    which 
would  involve  denominational  endow- 
ment. Bound  as  heis  by  the  pledgee  which 
he  then  gave,  bound  as  is  the  whole  li- 
beral parfy,  by  the  pledges  it  gave  agsdnst 
concurrent  endowment  in  every   shape 
and  form,  I  think  the  Bill  is  an  honest  and 
substantially  a  successful  attempt  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  case.  It  may  contain 
some  objectionable  and  some  doubt^l 
provisions;  but,  nevertheless,  I  think  that 
with  that  amount  of  amendment  in  de- 
tail which  a  Bill  of  so  complicated  a 
nature  must  necessarily  be  expected  to 
receive  in  Committee,  it  could  be  made 
as  good  a  measure  as,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  public  mind,  any  Minis- 
ter cotdd  hope  to  carry.    I  am  at  a  loss 
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to  understand  how  anyone  can  fail  to 

Sareeive  the  considerable  merits  of  this 
ill.    In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  pro- 
S)se    to  constitute  a  mere  Examining 
oard ;  and  in  this  it  will  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majorify  of  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  University  education. 
In  the  second  place,  it  recognizes  the 
Collegiate  system;  and   here    again  it 
will  meet  in  Ireland  with  the  g^eral 
approval  of  all  who  really  understand  the 
subject.    But  no  doubt  many  persons 
think  that  on  this  point  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  are  defective.    With  regard  to 
Trinity  College,  it  appears  to  me  that 
its  attractions,  traditions,  and  wealth, 
will  enable  it  to  hold  its  own  ag^ainst  all 
rivals.     It  remains  under  this  Bill  the 
richest  College  in  Christendom.    Its  in- 
come will  be  some  £50,000  a-year,  or 
more   than  double  thai  of   the   great 
Universitjr  of  Munich,   which  g^ves  a 
oonsideraole  quantity  of  gratuitous  in- 
struction, maintains  75  Professors,  many 
of  them  men  of  European  reputation, 
and  supports  its  position  as  one  of  the 
most  famous  Universities  in  the  world, 
on  a  gross  income  of  £24,080  a-vear.    I 
have  heard  latelv  a  great  deal  about  the 
development  which  will  be  given  by  this 
measure  to  the  **  grinding  system."   <It 
is  said  that  these  terrible  grinders  will 
destroy  the  University,  by  withdrawing 
students  from  the  Colleges  and  from  the 
Universifrjr  lectures,  and  that  the  whole 
result  win  simply  be  to  create  an  Ex- 
amining Boara.     Our  greatest  English 
authority  on  University  education — Dr. 
Newman  —  has  stated,  that  one  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  University  educa- 
tion is  the  student  life.    That  is  true, 
and,  as  far  as  grinders  tend  to  destroy 
the  student  life,  they  are  simply  mis- 
chievous.   But  where  are  these  grinders 
most  likely  to  be  found  ?    Surely,  where 
they  will  find  the  greatest  throng  of  stu- 
dents.   And  where  is  that  most  likely 
to  be  f    Surely  in  Dublin.   Besides,  Sir, 
although  all  this  talk  about ''  grinders  " 
and  ''crammers"  may  impose  to  some 
extent  upon  the  public,  there  is  probably 
no  single  one  of  us  University  men  in 
the  House,  from  you  Sir  to  myself,  who 
have  not  had  recourse  to  them  at  some 
period  or  other  of  our  University  career. 
They  exist  in  eveiy  University  in  the 
world,  and  a  very  necessary  part  of  Uni- 
versity life  they  are.    The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  if  you  have  examinations 
at  all,  you  are  sure  to  have  a  certain 
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class  of  pereonB  who  have  a  partioalar 
talent  for  preparing  candidates  for  those 
examinations ;  and  although  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  worth  of  ex- 
aminations is  by  some  persons  exagge- 
rated, stUl  I  suppose  none  would  venture 
to  propose  to  g^  rid  of  them  altogether. 
I  really  cannot  see  how  Trinity  is  seri- 
ously injured  by  this  measure.    If,  with 
all  its  adrantages  of  wealth  and  organi- 
zation, it  cannot  h(dd  its  own  under  this 
Bill,  its  advocates  will  £nd  it  hard  to 
show  what  interest  science  has  that  it 
should  exist  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
institution,  which  I  will  call  the  Catholic 
University  College,  wiH  have  to  compete 
with  endowed  Tnnity,  with  the  endowed 
Quota's  Colleges,  and  with  the  various 
middle  schools  throughout  the  oountiy ; 
and  any  modifications  made  in  the  Bill 
should  not  be  detrimental  to  that  Col- 
lege. Hon.  Members  unacquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  with  the  history  of  Irish 
education,  may  think  that  if  the  Catholic 
University  College  were  destroyed^  Tri- 
nity and  the  new  University  would  be 
the  gainers.  It  is  impossiUe  to  entertain 
a  more  erroneous  opinion.    The  result 
would  simply  be  that  fewer   students 
would  come  to  Dublin.    The  Catholic 
youth  of  Ireland  would  be  kept  in  the 
countiy  schools,  and  would  never  come 
to  the  University  of  Dublin  except  to 
pass  an  examination.    As  ihe  Bill  now 
stands,  they  would  be  able  to  ^oy  all 
the  prizes  in  the  countiy  schools.   There 
are    in  Ireland  some  67  intermediate 
schools,  conducted  by  |aiests.     Of  these, 
24  are  diocesan  seminaries,   in  23  of 
whi(^,  I  am  told,  lay  as  well  as  ecclesi- 
astical students  are  admitted;    15  are 
classical  schools,  under  the  direction  of 
secular  priests ;  28  are  dassical  schools 
belonging  to  di£Eerent  religious  orders. 
In  these  schools  the  youth  of  Ireland 
are  at  present  educated.    I  am  not  now 
concerned  with  the  question  whether  it 
is  desirable  or  not  that  the  whole  educa- 
tion of  laymen  should  pass  exclusively 
into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.    But  if 
the  Catholic  University  College    were 
extinffoished,  the  only  result  would  be 
that  uie  Catholic  young  men  now  taught 
there  would  be  inmates  of  the  country  de- 
xical  sdiods.  Unless  theOovemment  and 
the  House  desire  that  result,  they  will 
provide  larger  inducements  than  the  Bill 
now  offers  lor  the  Catholic  youth  of  Ire- 
land to  reside  in  the*.  OathoHc  University 
College,  and  to  attend  the  Professorifil 


lectures  in  the  University  of  Dublin.    If 
the  Bill  goes  into  Committee,  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  make  some  suggestions  in 
this    sense.     Something,   for  instance, 
might  be  done  by  ma]ang  a  distinction 
between  the  bursaries  and  the  Fellow- 
ships  and    exhibitions.     Leaving   the 
bursanes  as  they  now  stand,  to  be  gained 
by  aU  within  the  first  year  after  their 
matriculation  examination,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Fellowships  and  exhibitions 
should  be  the  reward  of  none  but  those 
who  have  followed  the  curriculum  of  the 
University,  either  in  its    own    lecture 
halls  or  in  a  College  recognized  by  it. 
This  distinction  between  the  prizes  may 
be  fairly  made.    In  the  Bill  as  it  now 
stands,  no  one  can  compete  for  a  bursaiy 
who  has  passed  the  first  year  after  his 
matriculati(m.    There    are    to    be    100 
bursaries  of  £25  each,  tenable  for  four 
years.    These  are  practically  prizes  for 
the  middle  schools,  and  will  no  doubt  do 
iduch  to  promote  study  in  those  institu- 
tions.     And  althougn  my  right    hon. 
Friend  was  probably  right  when  he  said 
it  would  not  be  advantageous  for  us  to 
mix    up  the  question  of   intermediate 
with  the  question  of  higher  education, 
still,  imless  the  preparatory  schools  are 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  it  is  quite 
idle  to  dream  of  a  flourishing  Univer- 
sity.   I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  some- 
thing is  done  indirectly  to  stimulate  en- 
ergy in  those  middle  schools,  by  putting 
within  their  recuih  the  bursaries  through 
the  exclusion  of  all  but  first  year's  men. 
But  itwould  be  mostdesirable  to  makethe 
Fellowships  and  exhibitions  the  reward 
of  collegiate  training.     This  can  only 
be  done  by  exduding  all  candidates  who 
fail  to  produce  a  certificate  of  having 
followed  a  course,  either  in  the  Univer- 
sity edifice,  or  in  a  College  recognised 
by  the  University.     I  urge  this  point 
earnestly  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
Government.      I  am  aware  that  there 
are  some  objections  to  it,  but  I  think  it 
would  be,  on  the  whole,  a  great  im- 
provement in  their  Bill,  and  would  do 
much  to  strengthen  the  Colleges,  and  to 
extend  the  educational  influence  of  the 
University.     A  third  great  merit  of  the 
Bill  is  that  it  provides  liberally  for  UiJ- 
versity  teaching;   but  cm  the  mode  in 
which  that    teaching   power   is   made 
available  wOl  great^  depend  the  suc- 
cess of  the  University.    As  regards  this 
portion  of  the  Bill,  I  shall  be  prepared, 
if  we  get  into  Committee,  to  submit  for 
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the  consideration  of  the  Honse  and  the 
Oovemment,  Amendments  which  might 
be  accepted  without  any  derogation  from 
the  principle  of  the  measure.  For  in- 
stance, I  shall  ask  the  House  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  at- 
tach certain  Chairs  to  certain  Colleges. 
In  Germany  we  all  know  that  the  same 
University  sometimes  contains  duplicate 
Faculties,  and  perhaps  it  mijght  be  pos- 
sible to  found  in  the  University  of  Dublin 
duplicate  Professorships  of  Modem  His- 
tory and  Moral  Philosophy.  The  more 
I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  regret  that  it 
should  appear  necessary  to  exclude  Mo- 
dem History  and  Moral  Philosophy 
from  the  necessary  studies  of  the  Uni- 
versity. These  two  subjects  are,  no 
doubt,  exduded  because  of  their  indi- 
rect connection  with  theology.  But  if 
Modem  History  is  to  be  left  out  because 
its  study  might  be  inconvenient  to  this 
or  that  religious  opinion,  why  is  not 
Modem  Literafcure  excluded  also.  As 
deep  offence  can  be  given  in  a  lecture  on 
literature  as  in  a  lecture  on  history.  No 
doubt  a  great  deal  may  be  said  upon 
this  point.  It  has  been  much  insisted 
upon  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  and 
we  shall,  no  doubt,  still  hear  more  about 
it ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  get  into  a  white  heat  upon 
this  subject.  Qreat  Universities  have 
existed  before  now  with  practically  only 
one  Faculty,  and  many  have  been 
founded  to  teach  but  one  particular  sci- 
ence. The  oldest  University,  in  our 
sense,  was  the  University  of  Salerno. 
It  is  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  11th 
century  as  a  flourishing  community, 
and  in  that  University  practically  only 
medical  science  was  taught.  In  the 
12th  century,  one  of  the  most  famous 
Universities  that  has  ever  existed — the 
University  of  Bologna — ^was  fotmded  to 
teach  Civil  Law ;  and  later  in  the  same 
century  the  University  of  Padua  was 
founded  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the 
13th  century  the  University  of  Paris, 
the  glory  of  the  Middle  Ages,  began  to 
flourish,  and  there  for  a  time  Jurispru- 
dence— a  necessary  study  in  those  days 
for  anyone  who  was  not  going  to  be  a 
priest  or  a  soldier — ^was  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. I  will  not  weary  the  House  by 
many  instances ;  but  I  assert  that  from 
the  University  of  Salerno  to  the  one  we 
are  now  reforming,  there  never  has  ex- 
isted a  University  which  contained  in  its 
curriculum    all   the    subjects  necessary 
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for  its  theoretic  completeness.  Why, 
let  us  look  at  the  University  of  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  is  so  distinguished  a  Professor. 
It  is  true  that  it  has  of  late  years  esta- 
blished a  Moral  Science  tripos.  But 
that  which  the  world,  and  that  which 
Cambridge  itself  understands  by  the 
highest  Cambridge  education  is  that 
wUch  makes  a  man  a  Senior  Wrangler 
or  a  Senior  Classic ;  and  any  man  might 
take  the  former  of  these  high  honours 
without  ever  having  opened  a  book  on 
Modem  History  or  Moral  Philosophy. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  under- 
rate the  importance  of  these  two  sub- 
jects; but  do  not  let  us  disgrace  our- 
selves before  the  world,  and  show  our 
total  imorance  of  the  history  of  Univer- 
sities, oy  raving  about  the  exclusion  of 
these  two  Chairs,  as  if  the  omission  of 
important  subjects  from  a  University 
curricuhjim  was  anything  so  very  novel. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  value  of 
a  degree  is  measured  by  a  University's 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  men- 
tal training,  and  not  by  the  number  of 
subjects  contained  in  its  curriculum. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  the  other 
evening  was  very  eloquent  upon  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  ''the  gagging 
clauses."  With  regard  to  the  11th 
clause,  which  empowers  the  Council  to 
pimish  Professors  who  give  wilful  of- 
fence to  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
students,  what  this  means  should  be 
more  dearly  defined.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  ofEence  should  be  limited  to  the 
use  of  insultinglanffuage  directed  against 
anv  religious  belief.  Perhaps  the  House 
will  understand  what  I  mean  when  I 
tell  them  that  a  distinguished  Oxford 
tutor  not  long  affo  began  a  Lecture  on 
Moral  Philosophy  with  these  words — 
''  That  damned  fool  Bishop  Butier  says." 
[Mr.  Bottvebie:  That  would  not  hurt 
anyone's  religious  convictions.]  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  such 
language  would  hurt  no  one's  religious 
convictions;  but  I  think  no  one  will 
deny  that  expressions  of  that  kind  made 
use  of  in  Ireland  would  very  soon  set 
the  whole  University  in  a  blaze.  Then 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  said 
that  he  could  not  teach  Political  Eco- 
nomy in  the  new  University,  because  he 
could  not  do  so  without  constant  refer- 
ence to  Modem  Histozy.  Where  in  the 
Bill  does  he  find  any  clause  forbidding 
a  Professor  to  make  reference  to  Modem 
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History.  He  alluded  also  to  tlie  sixth 
sub-section  of  the  25th  clause,  and  as- 
sumed that  a  candidate  would  not  be 
disqualified  by  ignorance  of  any  received 
theory.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in 
the  Bill.  The  6th  sub-section  of  the 
25th  clause  says  that  he  is  not  to  be 
disqualified  by  reason  of  his  adopting 
any  particular  theory  in  preference  to 
any  received  theory.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  **  preference  ?"  How, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  a  candidate 
to  adopt  one  theory  in  "preference"  to 
another,  unless  he'  has  mastered  both  ? 
A  man  might  just  as  well  say  that  he 
had  married  one  sister  in  "  preference  " 
to  another,  when  he  had  only  seen  the 
one  he  married.  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  this  Bill  would  be  detrimental  to 
high  culture,  that  would  be  a  fatal  ob- 
jection to  it;  but  that  is  an  assertion 
which  has  to  be  proved.  It  is  said  that 
the  new  University,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an 
Examining  Board,  will  have  to  reduce 
its  standard  of  examinations  down  to 
the  level  of  the  weakest  College  afi^ated 
to  it.  What  reason  there  is  for  this 
statement  I  entirely  fail  to  comprehend. 
The  University  of  London  has  many 
Colleges  and  schools  affiliated  to  it. 
Has  it  lowered  its  standard  to  suit  the 
educational  exigencies  of  the  weakest  of 
its  affiliated  schools?  Why,  anyone 
who  knows  anything  at  aU  about  educa- 
tion in  this  country  knows  that  it  has 
raised  the  level  of  every  institution  con- 
nected with  it.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  dis- 
tinguished Boman  Catholic  priest,  who 
for  some  time  directed  the  studies  at 
Stonyhurst,  told  me  that  the  action  of 
the  London  University  upon  that  school 
had  been  quite  incredible.  When  it  was 
affiliated  to  the  London  University  some 
25  years  ago,  it  was  miserably  below 
other  institutions  of  its  own  character 
and  size.  And  now  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
or  anyone  else  who  knows  the  London 
University,  will  teU  you  that  Stonyhurst 
has  been  raised  up  to  the  level  of  the 
very  best  of  its  affiliated  schools.  For 
my  part,  I  believe  that  though  the  Bill 
does  not  give  Irish  Catholics  an  ideally 
perfect  system  ofeducation,  it  does  give 
a  system  far  superior  to  any  of  which 
they  can  at  present  conscientiously  avail 
themselves;  and  those  Catholics  who 
take  upon  tiiemselves  to  reject  this  Bill 
win  omy  perpetuate,  by  their  own  act, 
the  disabilities  of  which  they  now  com- 


plain. In  order  to  comprehend  the 
question  of  Irish  education  in  all  its 
bearings,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
two  thmgs — ^first,  that  from  the  earliest 
times  the  Irish  have  always  possessed 
an  intense  love  of  learning;  and,  se- 
condly, that  religion  in  that  coimtry 
has  always  proved  itself  the  strongest  of 
all  the  forces  operating  upon  society. 
If  you  desire  to  elevate  the  mind  of  any 
nation,  you  must  give  up  the  notion  of 
attempting  to  do  so  by  influences  ex- 
ternal to  itself  exercised  against  its  will. 
In  order  that  a  measure  for  Irish  Edu- 
cation should  succeed,  it  is  requisite 
that  it  should  be  framed  not  in  iSie  in- 
terest of  this  or  that  monopoly,  or  of 
this  or  that  religious  sect,  but  in  a  spirit 
of  fair  consideration  for  the  conscientious 
opinions  of  aU  classes,  and  of  every  sec- 
tion of  the  people.  In  this  spirit  the 
Bill  has  been  framed.  Under  it  every 
Irish  Catholic  who  chooses  can  obtain  a 
University  degree,  with  aU  the  acquire- 
ments and  advantages  of  which  that  de- 
free  is  the  symbol,  without  the  slightest 
erogation  from  his  ideas  of  moral  duty. 
I,  for  my  part,  am  not  prepared  to  take 
upon  myself  any  portion  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  refusing  such  an  offer  as  this. 
However  hard  it  may  seem  that  Trinity 
College  wiU  begin  its  career  in  the  new 
University  system  organized  and  en- 
dowed, while  the  Catholic  University 
College  will  start  under  very  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  the  whole  history  of 
human  progress,  and  especially  the  his- 
tory of  the  Irish  Education  Question, 
goes  to  show  that  this  is  in  itself  no  rea- 
son to  despair.  In  dark  and  evil  days 
the  Irish  Catholics  were  able  to  main- 
tain not  one  but  many  Colleges  in  fa- 
mous Universities.  But  those  Univer- 
sities were  abroad,  and  now  they  will 
have  to  maintain  a  College  in  a  Na- 
tional University  in  their  own  land. 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  approached 
this  subject  under  very  special  circum- 
stances, and  have  been  necessarily  limited 
in  their  choice  of  remedies.  None  of  us 
can  have  forgotten  the  cold — and,  in- 
deed, hostile — reception  given  by  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  Irdand  to  Lord 
Mayors  offer  of  a  charter  and  a  pecuni- 
ary provision  for  a  Catholic  University, 
as  portion  of  his  general  policy  of  level- 
ling up,  and  concurrent  endowment.  I 
cannot  forget  that  when  the  present  Ad- 
ministration was  formed,  and  received 
the  support  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
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the  Qovemment  made  it  as  clear  as  pos- 
sible that  they  would  never  suggest  any 
plan  of  Irish  Uniyersity  Education  of 
which  denominational  endowment  formed 
a  part.  They  have  done  nothing  in 
this  respect  but  what  we  all  knew  &om 
the  commencement  was  inevitable.  We 
all  know  the  pledges  on  this  subject  by 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
his  Friends  bound  themselyes  before 
the  country,  and  it  would  be  neither 
reasonable  nor  creditable  to  complain 
that  those  pledges  have  not  been  vio- 
lated. Looking  at  the  question  in  all 
its  bearings,  believing  that  this  measure 
has  been  conceived  in  a  sincere,  intelli- 
gent, and  effective  desire  to  do  justice 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  I  shall  vote 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Db.  LYON  PLAYFAIE  :*  Sir,  I  am 
sure  the  House  must  have  been  pleased 
by  the  able  speech  they  have  just  heard 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  for  it  is  most  re- 
freshing to  find  that  there  are  some  per- 
sons in  the  House  who  do  not  give  it  to  a 
hostile  criticism.  In  one  respect  I  agree 
entirely  with  the  hon.  Baronet  ^Sir 
Bowland  Blennerhassett)  who  has  just 
spoken — namely,  that  the  measure  has 
been  framed  in  singleness  of  purpose, 
and  with  a  fuU  desire  to  do  justice  to  the 
Irish  people.  In  the  remarks  I  am  about 
to  make,  the  House  will  excuse  me  if,  in 
the  double  capacity  of  a  Professor  and  a 
Member  for  a  University,  I  view  the  Bill 
in  its  effect  upon  what  Her  Majesty,  in 
her  gracious  Speech,  recommended  to 
our  attention — the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing— rather  than  in  connection  with  the 
political  bearings  of  the  question.  I  shall 
do  so  as  reasonal^  as  I  can,  in  spito  of 
the  warning  which  the  noble  Lord  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington)  has  g^ven  the  House, 
that  I  am  the  head  of  a  set  of  fanatics, 
whose  views  are  unwortiiy  of  attention. 
In  considering  the  Bill,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  look  upon  Ireland  as  a  part  of 
this  kingdom,  not  split  into  sections  by 
religious  differences,  but  inhabited  by 
our  fellow-countrymen,  who  have  a  right 
to  all  the  advantages  which  the  State 
can  give  them  in  respect  to  higher  edu- 
cation. I  have  remembered  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  which  render  it 
more  important  that  Ireland  should  enjoy 
these  advantages  without  stint  or  mn- 
drance  than  either  England  or  Scotland. 
Ireland  has  had  many  obstacles  to  pro- 
gress,  Bcmie  political,  others  material. 
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She  possesses  scarcely  any  of  those  greait 
raw  materials  of  industry  which  give 
such  advantages  to  other  divisions  of 
our  country.  She  has  to  import  the 
chief  part  of  her  coal  from,  England  and 
Scotland,  and  that  is  the  mainfipring  of 
all  industries.  With  small  natural  re- 
sources, except  those  for  agriculture,  it 
is  above  all  things  essentiial  that  the 
intellectual  resources  of  Ireland  should 
supplement  her  deficiency  in  natural 
resources.  As  civilization  progresses, 
science  and  knowledge,  apphed  to  pro- 
duction, become  more  important  factors 
than  the  mere  possession  of  raw  mate- 
rials. Not  only  then  as  regards  indus- 
trial development,  but  also  to  increase 
the  fund  of  mtelligence  among  the  youth 
of  Ireland,  so  as  to  g^ve  them  outlets  for 
employment,  which  the  restrieted  -in- 
dustry of  their  country  does  not  afford, 
I  gladly  accept  the  conclusion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  ^e 
Government,  that  a  case  is  made  out  for 
a  further  development  of  the  University 
system.  I  am  not  about  to  split  up  Uie 
case  into  the  discussion  whetiier  there  is 
or  is  not  a  reli^ous  grievance  in  Ireland. 
Such  a  discussion  is  apt  to  produce  false 
issues.  But  I  must  at  once  dedine  to 
follow  the  Prime  Minister  into  his  mode 
of  presenting  the  intellectual  deficiendea 
of  Ireland  to  the  House,  because  if  we 
accepted  his  views  of  what  University 
education  is,  and  what  it  is  not,  I  think 
no  more  serious  blow  could  be  struck  at 
the  prosperity  of  two  poor  oountriee  like 
Scouand  and  Irelandl  If  the  Univer- 
sities in  these  countries  are  to  be  upheld 
merely  or  chiefly  on  account  of  thdr 
Faculties  of  Arts,  and  if  academic  pro- 
ductiveness be  measured  by  their  Arts 
degrees,  and  not  at  all  by  &eir  success 
in  training  men  for  professional  and  in- 
dustrial me,  you  may  as  well  g^ve  them 
up  altogether  as  institutions  for  national 
amelioration.  In  such  a  case  your  Uni- 
versities would  slip  away  from  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  and  would  become  the 
monopcuy  oi  the  rich.  For  not  only  in 
Scotland,  but  also  in  Ireland,  the  people 
even  now  are  more  largely  represented 
in  Universities  than  in  England.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  one  University  student  to 
3,700  of  the  population;  in  Irelimd  there 
is  one  to  2,800 ;  in  Scotland  there  is  one  to 
860.  If  you  desire  Ireland  to  make  her 
Universities  send  their  roote  deep  down 
among  the  people  as  ScoUand  has  doiie, 
you  can  only  do  so  by  making  them  bear 
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directly  upon  the  OGCupations  of  the 
people,  whetker  these  be  professional  or 
industriaL  In  doing  so,  you  do  not  de- 
sert, but  you  revert  to  XJniversity  tra- 
dition, for  most  of  the  ancient  Univer- 
sitiee  were  founded  with  the  specific 
object  of  liberalizing  the  professions. 
The  right  hon.  GenUeman  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) was  surprised  that  there  was  a 
tendency  in  Ireland  for  Arts  students  to 
decrease.  There  is  no  peculiarity  in 
that,  for  the  same  thing  is  to  be  found 
in  ail  countries,  and  more  especially 
when  they  are  poor.  Why,  even  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  can  only  keep  up  their 
Arts  students  by  an  incessant  increase  of 
scholarships.  The  great  difficulty  of 
Univer^ties  is  to  induce  students  to 
remain  in  the  preparatory  Faculty,  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  struggle 
for  professional  and  industrial  existcmce. 
The  right  hon.  G^entleman  did  not  suffi-; 
ciently  distinguish  between  students  on 
the  rolls  and  those  in  true  academic  at- 
tendance, for  in  Ireland  these  mean  very 
different  things.  I  shall  not  go  further 
back  than  the  foundation  of  the  Queen's 
University  in  1860,  to  illustrate  my 
meaning,  because  I  have  not  before  me 
the  means  to  do  so.  I  must,  however, 
explain  that  the  nominal  students  of 
Trinitnr  consist  of  two  distinct  classes. 
One  class  is  in  actual  academic  attend- 
ance at  the  College,  and  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  regular  University  curri- 
culum.  The  other  class  of  students  is 
merely  registered  for  examination ;  they 
do  not  attend  a  single  lecture,  and  reside 
either  in  the  provinces  or  in  England. 
By  referring  to  page  68  of  the  Dublin 
University  Beporfc,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  1851,  the  year  after  the  foundation  of 
the  Queen's  University,  out  of  1,217 
undergraduates  on  the  roll  of  Trinity, 
only  361  attended  lectures  during  Hilary, 
which  is  the  average  term.  Of  these! 
am  informed  by  the  authorities  at  Trinity 
that  not  more  than  150  were  students 
who  did  not  intend  to  prepare  for  holy 
orders.  Last  year  there  were  only  958 
imdergraduates  on  the  roll,  but  those 
attending  lectures  had  increased  to  460, 
and  of  these  420  were  laymen.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  actual  academic  students 
in  Trinity,  you  have  those  studying  at 
the  Queen's  Colleges.  Their  nimiber 
last  year,  after  deducting  the  students 
preparing  for  the  Presbyterian  ministiy, 
was  682.  Add  both  the  numbers  toge- 
ther, and  we  £nd  that  in  1871  there  were 


1,102  lay  students,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  understand  students  in  the  English 
and  Scotch  Universities,  as  against  150 
in  1850.  Surely  this  is  an  accession  of 
academic  activity  in  20  years  that  ought 
to  satisfy  a  nation.  Desultory  cram  has 
declined,  but  has  been  replaced  by  a 
regular  eurriculum  of  University  study. 
If  we  take  students  of  all  classes  on  the 
roll  without  distinction,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  did,  even  then  the  result  is 
not  unsatisfactory,  for  while  there  were 
1,217  students  on  the  roUsin  1851,  there 
are  1,703  now.  Now,  let  us  test  the 
fruition  of  the  system  by  Arts  degrees, 
although  I  deny  ihat  is  a  fair  test.  So 
far  from  having  failed  in  these,  Ireland 
stands  higher  than  England  and  Scot- 
land. England  produces  750  Arts  gra- 
duates annually,  or  I  to  30,000  of  her 
population;  Scotland  produces  130,  or  1 
to  26,000;  while  Ireland  produces  338, 
or  1  to  16,000  of  her  people.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  either  on  the  ground  of  any 
failure  of  true  academic  students,  or  of 
their  want  of  fruition  in  academical  cul- 
ture, even  according  to  the  limited  de- 
finition of  that  adopted  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  see  any  ground  for  discourage- 
ment as  to  the  existing  University  system 
in  Ireland.  When  I  grant  the  case  for 
a  further  development  of  the  University 
system  in  that  country,  it  is  not  because 
the  present  one  has  failed,  but  on  the 
broad  ground  that  it  is  most  important 
for  Ireland  to  increase  her  intellectual 
fund,  as  a  compensation  for  her  poverty 
in  the  natural  resources  of  industry.  It 
is  surely  a  significant  fauct  that,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Queen's  University, 
the  lay  academic  students  in  Ireland 
have  increased  seven-fold,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  her  Arts  de^ees  to  the 
population  is  so  much  higher  than  that 
of  England.  If  the  Prime  Minister 
failed  to  observe  these  facts,  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  not  noted  the  difference 
between  students  on  the  roll  and  those 
in  true  academic  attendance,  or  how  im- 
portantly the  Queen's  Colleges  have 
acted  by  their  competition  in  stimulating 
academic  study,  and  in  diminishing  the 
vicious  custom  among  the  Irish  youth  of 
being  satisfied  with  the  results  of  cram 
as  a  preparation  for  examination.  Yet, 
now  that  Ireland  has  nearly  cured  itself 
of  tiliat  evil,  this  Bill  proposes  to  plunge 
into  it  once  more  by  establishing  a  sin^e 
University  to  which  the  students  may 
come  up  for  examination  without  any 
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academic  curriculum  at  all.  This  prac- 
tice was  only  tolerable  in  Trinity  College 
as  a  means  of  enabling  Catholics  to  ob- 
tain degrees  without  goinc^  through  a 
College  which  was  essentially  Protes- 
tant; but  it  is  intolerable  in  a  single 
National  University,  whose  very  object  it 
is  to  be  open  to  students  of  cJl  creeds. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  London  Uni- 
versiiy  requires  no  curriculum.  That  is 
true,  but  it  only  furnishes  one-tenth  of 
the  graduates  in  Arts  that  the  other 
English  Universities  do.  Hence  it  is 
a  mere  supplement  to  academic  teaching. 
But  in  Ireland  the  system  will  not  only 
supplement  but  is  likely  to  supplant 
actual  academic  teaching,  as  it  in  fact 
once  did,  until  the  Queen's  University 
stimulated  the  Dublin  University  by  its 
competition.  And  this  Bill  destroys 
competition  and  establishes  a  University 
monopoly.  If  we  confine  our  vision  to  a 
single  fimction  of  Universities,  a  case 
may  be  made  out  against  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  But  if  you  admit  that  they 
fulfil  their  true  functions  when  they  lay 
the  scientific  basis  for  professional  and 
industrial  occupations,  tnen  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  they  have  understood 
uieir  mission  in  a  poor  country,  and 
have  fulfilled  it  well,  for,  go  where  you 
will,  in  the  scientific  services  of  the 
Army,  in  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  in 
the  professions,  in  manufacturing  in- 
dnst^,  where  knowledge  and  science  are 
required,  you  will  now  find  many  alumni 
both  of  the  Dublin  and  of  the  Queen's 
University. 

Sir,  I  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  on 
the  Table  a  Petition  signed  by  131  out 
of  the  141  students  of  &alway  College, 
praying  your  honourable  House  that  this 
College  may  not  be  suppressed.  As  they 
have  chosen  me  as  their  advocate,  allow 
me  to  say  a  few  words  on  their  behalf. 
The  case  must  be  a  strong  one  to  justify 
the  extinction  of  a  College  which  is  the 
only  one  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  At  pre- 
sent you  have  Dublin  College  for  the 
East,  Cork  for  the  South,  and  Belfast  for 
the  North  of  Ireland,  but  if  you  suppress 
Galway  College,  the  whole  of  the  West 
of  Ireland  is  left  destitute  of  means  of 
higher  culture  for  its  population.  There 
is  no  part  of  Ireland  where  such  a  college 
is  more  important.  In  Munster  and 
Ulster  the  populations  are  much  larger 
and  wealthier  than  in  Connaught,  and 
the  towns  of  Belfast  and  Cork  are 
flourishing  from  their  commercial  enter- 
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prize.  In  Connaught,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  have  the  little  town  of  Oalway, 
with  13,000  inhabitants,  maintaining 
with  singular  vigour  its  College.  Gal- 
way has  decreased  in  population  in 
twenty  years  by  10,000  persons,  and  yet 
its  College  has  not  decreased,  for  in  1861 
it  had  144  students,  and  in  1871  it  had 
still  141.  Small  as  this  number  may 
appear,  it  is  larger  than  any  of  the  17 
Colleges  in  Cambridge,  with  two  excep- 
tions. Trinity  and  St.  John's.  I  will 
not  follow  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
into  the  money  appraisement  of  each 
student,  for  I  am  sure  that  he  does  not 
attach  much  importance  to  that  line  of 
argument.  He  would  far  more  willingly 
rest  the  question  upon  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  than  upon  its  quantity  or  its 
cost.  As  to  the  quality  of  work  done, 
there  is  no  question  that  Oalway  at  pre- 
sent stands  at  the  head  of  the  three  Col- 
leges. I  call  in  witness  the  estimate  of 
a  severe  critic  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Dublin  Review,  That  writer  says,  "  Gal- 
way is  an  extremely  favourable  specimen 
of  the  Queen's  University."  This  state- 
ment is  fuUy  justified ;  for,  at  the  last 
University  examination,  out  of  fifteen 
first-class  honours  awarded  to  the  three 
Colleges,  Galway,  the  smallest  numeri- 
cally, won  no  less  than  seven.  In  com- 
petitions for  the  public  service,  Galway 
College  has  always  held  a  conspicuous 
place.  I  have  therefore  shown  that 
while,  educationally,  Galway  College  is 
a  decided  success,  numerically  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  failure.  But  it  is 
chiefly  because  it  has  thoroughly  fulfilled 
the  intention  of  Parliament  that  I  plead 
for  Galway.  Our  intention  was  to  found 
Colleges  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  might  study  irrespective  of  their 
religious  creeds.  Belfast  has  scarcely 
succeeded  in  this  point  of  view,  for  out 
of  868  students,  on  an  average  of  10 

Sears,  only  19  have  been  Boman  Catho- 
cs.  But  with  Cork  and  Galway  the 
principle  of  united  education  has  flou- 
rished. Out  of  1,536  Eoman  Catholics 
who  have  entered  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  nearly  1,400  were 
in  the  Colleges  of  Gdway  and  Cork.  It 
is  true  that  Galway  and  Cork  are  much 
disliked  by  the  clerical  party  in  Ireland, 
yet  that  is  not  because  Koman  CalJiolics 
do  not  freauent  them,  but  because  they 
do.  No  doubt  if  Gkdway  College  be 
suppressed  it  may  not  wholly  be  lost  to 
education,  for  Clause  21  provides  for  its 
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Bale,  and  the  CoUege,  with  muBeum  and 
library,  may  fall  on  ^Bsy  terms  into  the 
handB  of  the  Boman  CatholicB  alone, 
and  be  oonyerted  into  a  diocesan  se- 
minary. But  such  a  result  could  scarcely 
be  agreeable  to  the  advocates  of  united 
education,  or  to  Parliament  who  founded 
the  system. 

I  now  pass  to  the  fundamental  pro- 
posal of  the  Bill  before  us,  that  is,  the 
concentration  of  a  double  into  a  single 
University  system.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  boimd  to  state  that  decentralisation, 
instead  of  centralisation,  would  have 
much  more  commended  itself  to  me.  I 
think  Ireland  should  have  been  treated 
like  Scotland,  and  that  two  good  provin- 
cial centres  of  academic  life  should  have 
been  established,  one  at  Belfast,  and 
one  at  Cork,  just  as  we  have  four  in- 
dependent TJmversities  in  Scotland.  But 
putting  aside  my  own  procliviticB  alto- 
gether, I  desire  to  consider  whether  it 
IS  for  public  advantage  to  take  away 
that  healthy  competition  between  two 
TJniversitieB  which  has  produced  such 
a  large  increase  of  true  academic  lay 
students  in  20  years.  Some  real  and 
Bubstantial  advantage  must  be  aimed 
at.  What  is  it?  Conciliation  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  material  compromises.  I 
am.  Sir,  advanced  in  years ;  but  I  am 
a  young  politician,  and  perhaps  I  am 
not  sumciently  developed  in  the  system 
of  making  compromises.  If,  however, 
we  succeed  in  conciliating  the  Catholics, 
we  gain  a  great  end.  But  suppose  that 
we  fjEiil  in  this  conciliation,  what  do  we 
lose  ?  You  are  shaking  to  the  centre  a 
system  that  I  have  shown  is  doing  its 
work  admirably,  and  we  are  creating  a 
monopoly  of  XJniversity  work*  without 
competition,-  which  we  must  at  least 
take  care  is  constructed  to  do  as  well 
as  monopolies  ever  do.  One  cannot 
prophecy  what  the  future  of  University 
education  in  Ireland  will  be ;  but  at 
present  there  are  four  Protestant  stu- 
dents to  every  Catholic.  The  scheme  of 
the  Government  can  only  conmiend  itself 
to  us  if,  while  it  does  justice  to  Catho- 
lics, it  does  no  injustice  to  Protestants. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  bestowed  infinite  care  and 
anxiety  to  balance  two  opposite  systems 
— ^the  system  of  united  education  and  of 
denominational  education.  He  has  skil- 
lully  introduced  into  one  system  those 


Colleges  which,  Hke  Belfkst,  Cork,  and 
Trinity,  work  mainly  on  the  imited  sys- 
tem, and  those  which,  like  Maynooth 
and  Magee  Colleges,  work  on  the  deno- 
minational system.  Supposing  we  admit 
the  policy  of  centralisation,  then  it  was 
wise  to  take  the  University  of  Dublin 
as  the  basis  of  that  system.  Much 
criticism  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  relations  of  the 
University  and  Trinity  have  been  ad- 
justed. If  I  understand  these  relations, 
it  appears  to  me  that  in  no  part  of  the 
Bill  has  such  skill  and  sagacity  been 
displayed  as  in  their  adjustment.  But 
unless  both  the  University  and  Trinity 
grasp  these  relations  aright,  and  work 
in  harmony,  the  most  injurious  conse- 
quences will  follow.  It  is  clear  that 
DubHn,  with  700  or  800  students,  can- 
not support  two  competing  teaching  in- 
stitutions. Like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  they 
may  so  devour  each  other  that  nothing 
but  their  tails  will  remain — ^the  tail  of 
the  University  being  an  Examining 
Board,  and  that  of  Trinity  mere  tutori^ 
teaching — ^both  resulting  in  immitigated 
cram.  But  I  fancy  it  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  framers  of  the  Bill  that  the  teachers 
of  the  University  and  the  teachers  of 
Trinity  should  not  compete,  but  mutually 
supplement  and  support  each  other.  In 
that  case  Trinity  would  actually  benefit, 
because  its  students  could  attend  the 
lectures  of  Professors,  and  thus  be  com- 
pensated for  the  excess  of  the  tutorial 
system  which  now  prevails  at  that  Col- 
lege. And  its  funds  being  relieved  by 
this  Professorial  stafiP,  it  could  use  its 
endowments  for  practical  teaching  and 
research  in  a  way  highly  advantageous 
to  Ireland.  It  might  then  build  large 
laboratories  for  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  teaching  and  research.  I 
should  hope  to  see  it  the  home  of  men- 
tal science  and  history,  which  this  Bill 
discourages,  and  a  place  for  philological 
studies  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
now  pursued  in  Germany.  If  Trinity 
College  understand,  and  is  willing  to 
fulfil,  this  new  mission  of  acting,  not  in 
a  sulky  independence,  but  in  a  hearty 
co-operation,  with  the  new  University, 
and  if  the  latter  value  Trinity  as  she 
deserves,  higher  education,  at  least  in 
Dublin,  will  benefit  by  the  changes  con- 
templated. What  Dublin  gains,  the 
Provinces  are  likely  to  lose,  xmless  the 
relations  between  the  University  and 
the  provincial  Colleges  axe  most  skil- 
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fullj  arranged.    As  tlie  whole  merit  of 
the  !IK11  depends  upon  this  feature,  let 
us  examine  it  caremlly.    What  are  the 
seeurities  for  the  high  condition  of  the 
affiliated  Colleges,   and  for  their  being 
always  contributors  to  hieher  education 
in  Ireland  ?    The  2nd  clause  gives  to 
the  University  Council  unlimited  powers 
to  affiliate  any  institutions,  and  to  de- 
clare them  to  be  Colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity.   We  are  to  start  the  Act  by 
filling  tiie  blank  Schedule  No.  1.    What 
Colleges  the  Gbvemment  propose  to  place 
in  that  Schedule  I  do  not  know ;  but  the 
Prime  Minister  mentioned  four  by  name, 
and  we  may  assume  liiat  these  four  at 
least  will  be  included.    They  are  the 
Catholic  University,  Maynoodi,  Magee 
College,  and  Trinify.    To  none  of  these, 
on  the  g^eral  principles  of  the  Bill,  can 
just  exception  oe  taken.    The  Catholic 
University  is  a  well  orgemised  institu- 
tion, with  a  cultivated  Kector,  eminent 
Professors,  and  good  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  though,  in  all  its  Faculties  ex- 
cept medicine,  it  does  not  contain  50 
students,  there  is  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  under  a  good  University  system 
it  wiU  not  increase  sufficiently  to  be  an 
active  working  College.     To  Maynooth 
College  there  is  less  exception  stiU.     It 
is  a  larffe  Ecclesiastical  College,   with 
500  students,  and  excellently  conducted 
as  a  seat  of  clerical  training.    Its  Prin- 
cipal, Dr.  Bussel,  is  a  man  who  well 
deserves  the  high  encomium  which  he 
received  from  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
its  Professors  are  men  of  learning  and 
culture.    It  will  be  a  powerful  accession 
of  strength  to  the  new  University  if 
Maynoom  really  send  its  pupils  for  Arts 
degrees.    The  Bill,  however,  does  not 
provide    security  for    graduation,    but 
simply  contents  itself  with  giving  pri- 
vileges to  the  Colleges  that  send  students 
to  pass  the  matriculation  examination, 
which  is  a  mere  test  of  school  teaching. 
For  a  long  time  the  chief  chance  of  an 
accession  of  Catholics  to  the  University 
can  only  be  through  those  preparing  for 
the  priesthood,  for  that  profession  ab- 
sorbs the  surplus  of  those  found  in  the 
secondary  schools,  but  not  represented 
in  the  University.    I  should  hail  such 
an  accession  as  the  greatest  proof  of 
success  of  the  new  University,  for  it  is 
most  important  that  priests  should  have 
liberal  culture.    But  are  you  sure  that 
the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Borne  will 
make  Maynooth  or  other  clerical  Colleges 
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in  Ireland  contributories  to  your  roll  of 
graduates  ?  The  recent  manifesto  of  this 
Catholic  hierarchy  is  not  encouraging. 
If  Maynooth  contribute  graduates,  then 
it  ought  to  be  represented  on  the  Uni- 
versity ;  but  if  it  stop  at  matriculation, 
it  has  no  right  to  a  share  of  Gt>vem- 
ment  in  higher  education.  The  right 
hon.  GF^itleman  makes  one  litde  step 
forward  in  the  modifications  which  he 
announced  on  Monday  evening,  that  the 
Colleges  sending  matriculated  students 
would  have  to  promise  to  send  them  for 
further  examination.  .  What  is  such  a 
promise  worth  ?  The  idea  of  represent- 
mg  CoU^es  on  the  ground  of  schoolboy 
pi^cieneyis  radically  bad,  and  no  share 
of  Government  should  be  granted  to  any 
College,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  imtil  it  has 
won  mat  right  by  adding  graduates  in 
suffident  number  to  the  University,  as 
a  pledge  of  its  contribution  to  and  in- 
terest in  the  promotion  of  higher  edu- 
cation. The  proposal  to  affiUate  Magee 
College  is  only  a  compliment  to  the  sup- 
posed denominational  demand,  and  as  a 
balance  to  limited  education.  So  many 
stones  have  been  thrown  at  it  that  I 
will  not  add  to  the  heap.  Yet,  surely 
it  is  strange  that  higher  denominational 
education  languishes  so  much  in  Ireland, 
if  there  be  such  a  demand  as  its  pro-* 
motors  allege.  The  right  hon.  Gentle-* 
man  must  have  satisfied  himself  of  the 
reality  of  this  demand,  otherwise  he 
would  not  make  such  gigantic  changes 
in  the  University  system  of  Ireland.  But 
I  have  never  been  able  to  convince  my* 
self  of  its  reality.  If  40,000  Catholics 
are  pining  for  Catholic  University  edu- 
cation, as  my  Mend  Dr.  Lyons  states  in 
the  pamphlet  quoted  by  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, how  is  it  that  only  47  are  to  be 
found  in  the  well-appointed  University 
in  St.  Stephen's  Green  ?  K  the  Pres- 
byterians desire  a  College  of  their 
own,  can  rich  Presbyterian  Ulster  not 
send  more  than  eight  students  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  at  Magee  College? 
These  are  not  practical  evidences  of  a 
deep  desire  for  denominational  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  The  united  Colleges 
have  increased  lay  education  seven-fold 
in  30  years,  and  the  denominational 
Colleges,  for  whose  sake  we  are  to  up- 
root an  old  University  system,  and  plant 
a  new  one,  drag  on  a  miserable  and 
langfuid  existence.  But  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister may  justly  say  that  there  are 
Catholic  dolleges  in  abundance  in  Ire^ 
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land,  and  that  these  wait  for  affiliation. 
It  is  true  that  among  the  47  intermediate 
schools  of  Ireland,  all  managed  by 
Bishops  or  clerical  orders,  such  as  the 
Jesaits  and  Carmelites,  and  Fathers  of 
the  Hoi  J  Ghost,  there  are  19  GoUeges 
which  have  cost  from  £5,000  to  £30,000 
to  build.  Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are 
of  the  rank  of  Colleges  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  has  affiliated,  and  we 
must  recollect  that  University  has  gra- 
dually raised  its  list  of  affiliated  Colleges 
from  two  to  forty.  WeU,  even  with  the 
new  restricted  powers  to  be  introduced 
into  this  Bill  of  fche  approval  of  the 
Crown  before  affiliation  is  accomplished, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  these  19  Colleges 
will  soon  be  on  ^e  list  of  the  Dublin 
University.  The  Crown  in  this  case 
means  the  GK>vemment;  and  existing 
Governments,  whether  liberal  or  Con- 
servative, are  easily  subjected  to  pres- 
sure by  Irish  politicians,  and  would  3deld 
readily  on  such  a  question,  especially 
when  it  would  be  urged  that  it  would  be 
unjust  to  refuse  1 9  Colleges  to  the  Dublin 
University,  when  the  London  University 
has  already  affiliated  40.  The  Boman 
Catholics  naturally  expect  this,  as  I  will 
i^w  by  quoting  from  a  work  recently 
issued  by  a  Committee  of  Boman  Ca- 
tholics on  Irish  Education,  a  work  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
The  FtewMuCu  Jowmd.  I  quote  from 
page  278 — 

« Intermediate  schools  naturally  culminate  in 
a  Uniyersity.  Withont  a  kindred  University 
our  Catholic  intermediate  system,  complete  as 
it  otherwise  is,  would  be  a  mere  headless  trunk." 

To  this,  I  cordially  assent ;  but  I  by  no 
means  assent  to  the  pibposition  of  the 
Bill  that  because  a  school  or  a  College 
can  send  50  boys  to  pass  a  matriculation 
examination  that  therefore  it  should 
share  in  the  government  of  a  Univer- 
sity. And  especially  objectionable  is  this 
when  all  the  managers  of  such  Colleges 
are  clerical.  I  care  not  whether  they 
are  Boman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  or 
EpiscopaUans,  such  a  preponderance  of 
clerical  management  in  a  secular  Uni- 
versity would  produce  bad  results.  But 
I  mamly  object  to  the  scheme  because 
its  certain  result  would  be,  as  all  past 
experience  proves,  merely  to  give  an 
impulse  to  diocesan  education,  not  to 
promote  higher  University  education. 
Bishops  are  apt  to  look  upon  education 
from  a  diocesan  point  of  view.  If  Car- 
low  and  dongowes  flourish,  that  will 


be  a  compensation  for  the  failure  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  University  in  St. 
Stephen's  Green.  But  that  would  not 
satisfy  Bcmian  Catholic  laymen,  who 
know,  though  it  is  not  successi^  as  to 
numbers,  that  institution  gives  a  much 
higher  education  than  a  diocesan  semi- 
nary. Let  me  quote  the  apprehensions 
of  a  distinguished  aiumnus  of  that  Uni- 
versity (Mr.  Fottrell),  who  says — 

"I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  in  this 
poor  and  intensely  religious  country,  where  the 
training  of  University  education  is  scarcely  yet 
understood,  the  majority  of  Catholic  parents  do 
not  try  to  obtain  for  their  sons,  at  £60  a-year, 
in  dongowes,  Tullabeg,  and  Carlow  cleri(»l 
Colleges,  what  wiU  be  called^  and  will  be  gene- 
rally thought,  to  be  a  '  University  Education,' 
instead  of  sending  them  to  Trinity  or  t^e  Ca- 
tholic University,  where  it  would  cost  more  than 
doable  the  amount  to  obtain  that  whidi  could 
just  as  easily  be  obtained  by  studying  at  Clon- 

gowes I  think  the  self-styled 

Liberals  in  education  would,  on  religious,  as 
strongly  as  I  would  on  academical  grounds,  de- 
plore the  passing  of  any  measure  whidi  would 
substitute  Clongowes  and  Carlow  to  Trinity 
and  the  Catholic  University." 

The  BlQ  would,  I  contend,  do  exactly 
what  )£r.  Fottrell  points  out.  And  it 
has  no  limit  to  its  action.  Acting  on 
the  precedent  of  the  London  University, 
which  i^&liates  Colleges  of  8t.  Patrick 
at  Carlow  and  Thurles  and  8t.  Kiyan's, 
so  miffht  the  DubHn  University  cross 
the  Channel,  and  affiliate  the  Catholic 
Colleges  of  Stonyhurst,  Ushaw,  Oscott, 
Hackney,  and  others,  on  the  excuse  put 
forward  in  the  little  book  from  which  I 
quoted,  that  Irish  go  to  them  to  be 
educated.  Do  not  let  the  House  believe 
it  is  an  imsupported  notion,  if  these 
Colleges  become  affiliated  and  govern 
the  University  by  their  representatives, 
^at  the  only  result  likely  to  follow  is 
mer^  school  and  not  University  educa- 
tion.  It  has  been  an  unfortunate  prin* 
ciple  of  action  among  those  excellent 
educators,  the  Jesuits,  not  in  one  country 
but  in  eveiy  country,  that  it  is  better  to 
finish  the  education  of  young  men  in 
schools  rather  than  risk  their  faith  and 
morals  in  Universities,  which,  by  treat- 
ii^g  youth  as  men,  sometimes  disturb 
the  simple  faith  of  children.  This 
system  has  entirely  ruined  higher  edu- 
cation in  France.  The  University  of 
France  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
Lyc6es.  It  is  true  that  it  has  P^fessors 
of  higher  subjects ;  but  they  only  have 
as  pupils  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers 
in  the  Lycees.     French  thinkers  attri*- 
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bute  muoh  of  her  recent  misfortunes  to 
the  failure  of  her  Uniyersify  system. 
Still  you  need  not  cross  the  Channel  for 
a  proof  that  affiliated  Colleges  do  not 
necessarily  increase  academic  education. 
The  London  University,  starting  with 
two  affiliated  Colleges,  graduaUy  in- 
creased them,  as  I  have  said,  to  40 ;  but 
though  her  matriculations  have  about 
doubled  in  10  years,  the  nimibers  of  gra- 
duates remain  nearly  the  same  as  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  that  period. 
The  increased  action  of  the  London 
University  on  school  life,  as  displayed 
by  augmenting  matriculation,  is  effected 
without  injury  to  University  training. 
Who  would  dream  of  givine  a  seat  in 
the  Senate  to  each  af^ated  school  of 
the  London  University  because  it  sent 
50  matriculated  students  ?  The  Senate 
is  composed  of  men  of  high  learning 
and  position,  who,  if  they  have  a  fault 
in  administration,  err  on  the  side  of 
severity,  not  laxify,  in  their  academical 
arrangements.  But  what  would  happen 
if  the  numerous  affiliated  schools  and 
Colleges  of  the  London  University  sent 
representatives  to  its  governing  Senate, 
as  this  Billproposes  to  do  in  the  case  of 
the  Lish  University?  Of  course  the 
standard  of  degrees  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  schools, 
because  it  would  be  against  their  interest 
to  keep  degrees  to  a  level  which  they 
could  not  attain.  This  must  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  a  school-governed 
Universilhr  as  that  in  Dublin  must  soon 
be.  A  University  which  is  intended  to 
raise  the  education  of  affiliated  Colleges 
will  inevitably  be  lowered  to  their  stan- 
dard by  this  system  of  schoolboy  repre* 
sentation.  This  result  has  followed  in 
France,  where  the  graduates  in  letters 
and  science  are  looked  on  as  lads  with 
^ood  school  certificates,  but  not  of  aca- 
demic rank. 

The  House  has  been  very  patient  with 
me,  and  I  shall  try  not  to  trespass  on  its 
time  much  longer,  but  there  are  two 
subjects  which  I  cannot  pass  over.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  practical  exclusion 
of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Modem  His- 
tory from  the  University  of  DubHn.  I 
say  practical  exclusion,  because,  though 
they  are  left  as  barren  branches,  ^e 
fruitful  branches  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge  are  the  only  ones  likely  to  be 
plucked  in  a  poor  coimtry  like  Ireland. 
When  a  student  can  win  a  Fellowship 
worth  £1,000  by  dasaios,  or  mathema- 
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tics,  or  natural  science,  he  is  not  likely 
to  study  the  subjects  for  which  mere 
honour  is  reserved.  And  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  discouragement  in  the 
central  University  of  Dublin,  Mental 
Philosophy  wUl  languish  and  soon  die 
in  the  provinces.  For  though  it  is  taught 
in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  students  are 
not  likely  to  attend  lectures  on  subjects 
not  required  for  the  degree,  and  ex- 
duded  from  the  emoluments  of  the 
University.  And  before  many  years  are 
over,  a  future  Prime  Minister  will  point 
to  the  Philosophical  Chairs  as  failures, 
will  indicate  the  cost  to  the  State  of  the 
few  students  who  attend  them,  and  will 
suggest  their  abolition  altogether.  And 
the  discouragement  and  extinction  of 
logic,  metaphysics,  andmoral  philosophy, 
are  to  be  the  result  of  our  legislation 
regarding  a  country  which  has  produced 
Berkeley,  and  Hutcheeon,  and  Burke ! 
But  need  we  give  these  discouragements? 
I  quite  see,  and  to  some  extent  sympa- 
thise, with  the  difficulties  of  the  Gk>- 
vemment.  Philoiophia  theoloyia  aneiUa 
is  certainly  no  longer  true,  and  I  am  not 
surprised  that  the  Catholic  Bishops 
advise  students  to  avoid  flirtations  with 
the  old  handmedd  of  the  Church.  They 
once  tried  to  induce  the  University  of 
London  to  help  them  in  this  discourage- 
ment, and  the  minute  relating  to  this 
question  was  written  by  the  great  his- 
torian Qrote,  formerly  a  Member  of  this 
House.  He  pointed  out  that  there  was 
a  ffreat  difference  between  knowledge 
and  acceptance  of  doctrines.  It  is  a 
tyranny  to  conscience  to  force  a  man  to 
believe  anything ;  but  it  is  no  tyranny 
to  ask  pupils  to  know  what  is  believed 
by  others.  A  University  that  discourages 
knowledge  has  no  title  to  academic  dis- 
tinction among  the  Universities  of  the 
world.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
easy.  Make  Mental  Philosophy  and 
Modem  History  alternative  subjecto  of 
equal  value  with  others  as  regards 
emoluments,  and  allow  the  student  to 
select  them  or  not  as  he  pleases.  The 
field  of  knowledge  is  too  wide  to  be 
traversed  by  all,  and  a  degree  in  which 
they  are  not  induded  may  still  be  a  good 
and  worthy  degree.  No  one  would  suffer 
by  this,  and  free  oriticiBm  would  enable 
the  students  to  judge  truth  far  better 
than  exdusion.  I  presume  that  Mill, 
and  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  are 
philosophical  authors  who  are  not  loved 
by  Catholic  Bishops ;  but  have  not  the 
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ablest  oritios  of  the  Experience  school  of 
philosophy  been  Mahafiy,  Monck,  and 
Abbot  in  Trinity  College  itself?  Leave 
to  Ireland  intellectual  independence,  and 
Ireland  will  know  how  to  take  care  of 
herself.  But  do  not,  by  the  practical 
exclusion  of  subjects,  as  this  Bill  sug- 
gests, give  to  her  a  University  whi^ 
would  DO  pointed  to  with  scorn  by  all 
Europe  as  an  example  of  obscurantism. 
I  cannot  pass  by  the  anti-theory  section 
of  Clause  25  without  remark.  To  my 
mind  it  is  simply  an  amazing  proposi- 
tion ;  for  to  refuse  discussion  of  theory 
is  to  suppress  the  study  of  science.  It 
is  urged  that  theories  are  variable  and 
not  fixed.  No  doubt.  Theories  are  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  of  science,  which, 
while  they  last,  draw  nutriment  to  the 
parent  stem,  and  when  they  fall,  stiU 
provide  by  their  decay  materials  for  the 
new  leaves  or  theories  which  are  to  suc- 
ceed them.  Theories  are  merely  finite 
perceptions  of  infinite  truth ;  and  to  en- 
courage the  student  to  decline  their  dis- 
cussion with  his  teacher  or  examiner  is 
to  ask  him  to  look  only  at  the  bare  and 
leafless  tree  of  knowledge,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  may  be  repelled  from 
it  by  its  very  unattractiveness.  Now  we 
come  to  a  further  point — ^the  censure  and 
deprivation  of  Professors  under  Clause 
1 1 .  The  exclusion  of  certain  subjects  of 
knowledge,  coupled  with  this  censure, 
doubtless  arose  £rom  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  push  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation to  its  furthest  limits.  But  when 
this  spirit  of  conciliation  is  forgotten, 
the  spirit  of  submission  to  ecclesiastical 
power  will  remain,  and  will  g^ide  the 
University  in  its  dealings  with  subjects 
and  with  men  disagreeable  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church.  We  cannot  avoid  see- 
ing in  such  provisions  a  practical  yield- 
ing to  the  arrogant  pretensions  put  for- 
ward by  the  cardinal  Archbishop  and 
Bishops  in  1866,  when  they  demanded 
authority  over  Professors,  books,  and  stu- 
dents. This  1 1th  clause,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  teUs  us, 
draws  its  precedent  from  the  legislation 
regarding  the  Queen's  Colleges,  in  which, 
if  the  Professors  purposely  mtroduce  re- 
ligious or  political  controversies,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  as  a  high  officer  of  the 
State,  could  deal  with  the  offender. 
These  statutes  are  essentially  different, 
for  Clause  11  puts  this  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  Cotmcil  of  a  composite  cha- 
racter, largely  recruited  from  clerical 
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bodies,  and  certain  to  have  diverse  opi- 
nions. And  the  offence  is  not  restricted 
to  the  audience  of  the  Professor,  but  is 
extended  to  '*  any  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity." Nor  is  it  his  prelections  alone 
which  are  to  come  before  this  inquisition, 
for  his  writings  and  works,  if  used  for 
academic  purposes,  are  to  be  examined 
by  the  inquisitors.  In  the  present  state 
of  science,  no  Professor,  with  dignityt'o 
himself  or  to  his  subject,  could  work  in 
such  a  University.  It  is  incompatible 
even  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  Uni- 
versity existence.  Let  me  quote  two 
authorities.  Bluntschli,  in  his  well- 
known  work  on  Universal  Constitutional 
Law,  thus  writes — 

"The  University  requires  scientific  self-de- 
pendence ;  for  the  higher  science  unlocks  itself 
only  to  complete  mental  freedom.  For  this  its 
corporate  self-dependence  is  an  excellent  founda- 
tion." 

And  Breal,  writing  in  Catholic  France, 
says — 

"  The  true  liberty  for  higher  education  is  the 
liberty  for  the  Professor  to  teach  what  he  believes 
to  be  true."     ' 

Now  I  proceed  to  condemn  this  inter- 
ference with  teaching,  not  by  my  own 
arguments,  but  by  the  infallible  autho- 
rity of  the  Popes  themselves.  Pope 
Clement  Y .  issued  a  Bull  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  University  in  Ireland.  This 
Bull  is  dated  13th  July,  1311,  and  in  it 
this  Pope,  with  all  the  wisdom  and  force 
of  the  head  of  his  Church,  declares  that 
he  founds — 

"  A  general  school  in  every  science  and  lawful 
faculty  to  flourish  there — ^that  is,  in  Dublin — ^f or 
ever,  in  which  masters  may  freely  teach,  and 
scholars  be  auditors  of  the  said  faculties." 

This  wise  Pope  knew  that  Professors 
ought  to  have  freedom  of  teaching,  and 
that  scholars  should  be  auditors,  not  try- 
ing to  trap  them.  The, statutes  of  that 
intended  Dublin  University  still  exist, 
and  seem  to  have  been  framed  partly  by 
Archbishop  Lech,  and  partly  by  Arch- 
bishop de  JBicknor.  At  aU  events,  they 
were  issued  with  full  authority,  and  con- 
tain a  remarkable  passage  in  regard  to 
the  Chair  of  Divinity — 

"  We  will  also  that  we  and  our  successors  may 
appoint  a  secular  regent  in  divinity,  or  one  of 
what  order  of  religion  we  please,  who  for  ever 
in  time  to  come  may  actually  read  lectures  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  our  church  of  St.  Patrick, 
without  challenge  or  contradiction  from  any 
person  whatsoever." 

These  liberal  Bulls  and  statutes  ^were 
only  consonant  with  the  general  liberty 
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aooorded  to  all  University  teaching. 
Two  centuries  later  Bishop  Hall  con- 
tended for  this  perfect  liberty  in  a  letter 
to  Pope  Urban  Vin.    He  says — 

**  If  that  great  Chancellor  of  Paris  were  now 
alive,  he  would  freely  teach  in  the  Sorbonne,  as 
he  once  did,  that  it  is  not  in  the  Pope's  power  to 
hereticate  any  proposition." 

I  am  sorry  that  in  discussing  new  statutes 
for  a  Dublin  University  in  1873,  in  the 
reign  of  our  enlightened  Queen  Victoria, 
I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  more  liberal 
statutes  in  the  old  Dublin  University  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  11.  No  doubt  it 
maybe  contended  thattimes  are  chemged, 
and  that  men  of  science  have  become 
too  bold  to  go  down  on  their  knees  before 
the  Church,  like  Galileo,  or  himibly  to 
offer  to  bum  their  books,  like  Descartes. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  science  is  apt  to 
look  at  things  in  too  materialistic  an 
aspect,  but  tne  remedy  for  that  is  to  give 
the  freest  scope  to  the  mental  sciences. 
Yet  this  Bill  limits,  if  it  does  not  exclude, 
metaphysical  and  ethical  subjects,  and 
thus  forces  the  student  to  be  one  of  two 
things — either  a  bigot  or  an  infidel.  I 
have  said  that  I  object  to  this  exclusion 
of  subjects,  to  the  tongue-tying  of  Pro- 
fessors, and  to  the  encouragement  of 
academic  dissent  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents ;  and  I  do  so  because  science,  whe- 
ther mental  or  natural,  can  only  breathe 
and  flourish  in  an  atmosphere  of  liberty. 
There  is  no  use  denying  it — science  and 
ecclesiastical  authority  over  private  judg- 
ment cannot  respire  in  the  same  air. 
Science  must  grow  in  the  light  which 
comes  direct  from  the  Creator;  it  is 
dwarfed  and  dies  if  the  light  be  inter- 
cepted by  a  Church,  and  then  be  feebly 
reflected  upon  it.  The  whole  history  of 
science  tells  you  this.  It  is  not  the 
dogmas  of  the  Boman  Church  which 
prevent  science  fr^m  flourishing  in  Ca- 
tholic countries.  It  is  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  exercised  over  private  judg- 
ment. Protestant  ecclesiastical  authority 
is  just  as  injurious  as  Catholic  authority. 
The  rigid  Calvinistic  authority  which 
controlled  education  at  Geneva  from  1 535 
to  1725  strangled  science,  and  not  a 
single  discoverer  of  note  came  from 
thence.  Since  1735,  when  education 
was  emancipated,  Geneva  has  been  illus- 
trious for  the  number  of  its  scientific 
discoverers.  Spain,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  still  encourages  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, is  an  utterly  barren  land  for 
sdenoe;  but  Italy,  since  she  began  to 
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assert  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  is  adding 
to  its  discoveries.  The  fact  is,  free  in- 
quiiy  is  the  mother  of  science ;  but  when 
she  allies  herself  to  timidity  that  fears 
the  clashing  of  intellectual  results  with 
spiritual  authority,  nothing  but  a  still- 
bom  progeny  can  come  from  such  an 
ill-assorted  union.  These  timid  com- 
promises between  free  inquiiy  and  spiri- 
tual authority  do  not  please  the  culti- 
vated Catholics  of  Ireland.  I  have  had 
a 'remarkable  communication  made  to 
me  by  the  present  and  past  students  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  University  in  Dub- 
lin, who  state,  while  they  widely  differ 
from  me  on  religious  grounds,  they  ap- 
proach me  on  academic  grounds.  In 
this  document  occurs  the  following 
passage : — 

''  These  things  show  the  absurd  lengths  the 
principle  of  compromise  is  carried  in  Ireland, 
and  now  they  want  to  carry  it  further  by  enact- 
ing one  clause  which  will  gag  Professors,  and 
another  which  will  drive  Modem  History  and 
Philosophy  out  of  the  University.  If  these  sub- 
jects are  driven  out,  the  students  will  also  be 
driven  out,  for  surely  a  University  in  which 
neither  Philosophy  nor  Modem  History  is  taught 
would  be  an  absurdity,  and  people  would  not 
care  much  for  its  degrees.  The  difficulty  as  to 
Philosophy  and  Modem  History  could  eeisily  be 
met  by  foimding  dual  chairs  as  in  Germany." 

This  outspoken  passage  is,  I  think  you 
wiU  admit,  independent  and  manly. 

I  have  not  said  all  that  I  wished  to 
say  about  the  probable  operations  of 
this  Bill,  but  I  cannot  trespass  longer 
on  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  have 
been  fr^e  in  my  criticisms,  because  the 
subject  is  vastiy  too  important  in  its 
consequences  to  Ireland,  and  to  this 
kingdom  to  be  made  the  field  of  tem- 
porary compromises  and  facile  conces- 
sions. The  right  hon.  G^ntieman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  knew  this  when 
he  devoted  his  high  talents  and  energy 
to  the  solution  of  tiie  question.  What- 
ever may  be  said  in  the  heat  of  debate 
or  in  party  spirit,  I  am  sure 'that  the 
House  at  lai^  admits  the  singleness  of 
his  purpose,  and  the  strong  desire  mani- 
fested m  every  page  of  the  Bill  to  pre- 
serve united  education,  and  yet  to  give 
fr'ee  development  to  denominational  edu- 
cation. But  it  is  a  most  difficult  opera- 
tion to  make  oil  and  water  co-mii^e 
without  future  separation.  If  the  Bill 
do  not  settie  the  question  firmly,  Ireland 
forms  a  fine  field  for  faction  fights.  This 
House  has  over  and  over  again  affirmed 
the  policy  of  united  education  for  Ire- 
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land,  and  I  hope  will  not  abandon  it  or 
undermine  it  by  injudicious  legislation. 
We  are  told  that  a  whole  nation  demands 
the  separation  of  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants in  teaching.  I  deny  it,  and  will 
give  the  proof.  I  admit  that  the  pre- 
sent Boman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ire- 
land claim  spiritual  oirection  of  educa- 
tion in  a  fashion  which  no  great  Power 
in  Europe  would  tolerate,  and  which 
never  was  tolerated  in  Uniyersities  evjdn 
before  the  Eeformation.  But  what  I 
aver  is  that  the  Boman  Catholic  laity 
have  not  always  been  submissive  to  these 
spiritual  claims,  and  have  urged  Parlia- 
ment to  refase  them.  The  principle  of 
united  education  was  once  as  dear  to 
the  laity  of  Ireland  as  it  still  is  to  the 
Liberal  party  in  this  House.  Orattan 
himself  presented  a  Petition  in  its  favour 
from  the  Eoman  Catholic  laity,. and  in 
this  remarkable  Petition  it  is  said — 

'*That  the  greatest  misfortune  which  could 
overtake  a  nation  would  be  the  separation  of  the 
youth  of  the  country  into  two  classes,  one  con- 
fined to  one  religious  (College,  and  the  other  to  a 
different  one." 

And  in  1845  that  illustrious  Irish  Mem- 
ber Sheil,  whose  memory  is  still  vene- 
rated by  Irishmen  of  all  classes,  spoke 
on  the  subject  in  words  of  force  and 
eloquence.    He  said — 

"  I  coincide  in  thinking  that  education  in  Ire- 
land should  be  mixed — ^I  mean  secular  education. 
We  must  in  manhood  associate  in  every  walk 
of  life.  .  .  .  and  if  thus,  in  our  maturer  years, 
we  are  to  live  and  die  together,  shall  we  be  kept 
apart  in  the  morning  of  life,  in  its  freshest  and 
brightest  hours,  when  all  the  affections  are  in 
blossom,  when  our  friendships  are  pure  and  dis- 
interested, when  those  attachments  are  formed 
which  last  through  every  vicissitude  of  fortune, 
and  of  which  the  memory  survives  the  grave  P*' 
—[3  Hansard,  buudi.  368.] 

These  are  eloquent  and  wise  words.  It  is 
because  I  feel  that  this  Bill  is  thoroughly 
honest  in  its  wish  to  preserve  imited  edu- 
cation, though  in  competition  with  deno- 
minational education,  that,  much  as  I 
dislike  many  of  its  provisions,  I  do  not 
intend  to  record  my  vote  against  it. 
United  education  is  dear  to  the  Liberal 
party,  and  should  be  its  guiding  star 
when  we  are  in  Committee.  We  ought 
to  do  nothing  injurious  to  the  develop- 
ment of  denominational  education  for 
those  who  prefer  it ;  but  we  must  not 
give  to  those  outworks  the  means  of 
conquering  the  citadel  that  has  been 
built.  Bdigions  which  were  intended 
to  unite  men  in  eternity  ought  not  to 
separate  men  in  time.    The  experience 


of  Ireland,  in  its  mixed  Colleges,  and 
that  acquired  in  most  other  Universities 
in  Europe,  has  tau&^ht  that  union  in  se- 
cular education  sonens  religious  aspe- 
rities, teaching  men  to  love  each  other 
and  co-operate  for  the  common  weal. 
Lotus  not,  then,  loosen  a  principle  which 
has  been  the  hope,  the  belief,  and  the 
bond  of  union  of  the  Liberal  party.  The 
Bill,  as  it  is  framed,  does  not  strengthen 
that  principle,  but  as  it  leaves  the  House 
it  may  do  so.    I  have  shown,  by  the 
testimony  of  the  past,  and  by  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Cadiolic  students  of  the 
present  day,  that  there  is  a  deep  current 
of  liberal  feeling  among  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic laity.     Ultramontanism  and  the 
great  Catholic   religion   are    not    con- 
vertible terms.  The  ^ill  has  been  framed 
with  a  desire,  not  to  yield  to,  but  still 
to  conciliate,  the  Ultramontane  party. 
It  has  failed  to  do  this,  and  it  has  not 
satisfied  the  Liberal  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land.    Ultramontanism  always  appears 
to  me  to  be  ecclesiastical  communism. 
Communism  is  the  reduction  of  property 
to  a  common  level,  and  Ultramontanism 
is  the  reduction  of  religious  spirit  and 
intellectual  thought  to  a  common  level. 
But  the  cultivated  Catholic  laity  in  Ire- 
land are  not  ecclesiastical  Commimists. 
If  Parliament  removes  all  the  educa- 
tional disabilities  under  which  they  la- 
bour it  fulfils  their   chief  desires.      I 
cannot  tell  what  will  be  the  fate  of  this 
Bill,  or  the.  form  which  it  will  assume 
when  it  emerges  from  Cotnmittee.     For 
though  it  is  framed  in  a  spirit  of  great 
conciliation  and  attempts  justice,  it  fails 
to  receive  acceptance  in  Ireland,  and  it 
is  most  difficult  to  legislate  for  a  people 
who  declare,  with  singular  imanimity, 
that  the  legislation  does  not  meet  their 
wants.     The  reason  of  this  difficulty  is, 
that  the  two   principles  of  union  and 
separation  adopted  in  this  Bill  are  in- 
compatible as  uie  basis  of  a  single  mea- 
sure.    Parliament  may  go  on  one  basis 
or  on  the  other,  but  they  cannot  build 
a  single  building  on  two  separate  foun- 
dations.    The    iprinciple   of   union    on 
which  Parliament  has  hitherto  proceeded 
has  not  a  fair  trial,  because  the  religious 
disabilities  which  Catholics  experience 
at  Trinity  College  has  not  yet  been  re- 
moved.   Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
this  Bill,  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
not  allow  another  Session  to  pass  with- 
out wholly  sweeping  away  these  Catholic 
disabilities.    For  three  years  my  hon. 
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Friend  the  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  and  myself  have  co-operated  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  exigencies  of  party 
politics  have  defeated  us.  There  is 
one  broad  fact  in  Irish  history  which 
should  encourage  our  efforts  at  educa- 
tional legislation.  Ireland  has  had  many 
sorrows  and  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
but  for  1,000  years  she  has  preserved  a 
love  of  learning.  Open  up  her  great 
academic  institutions  freely,  on  terms 
equal  and  honourable  to  Boman  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  alike,  without  treat- 
ing them  as  diverse  and  irreconcilable 
species,  when  both  are  loyal  subjects  of 
a  common  kingdom.  K  this  were  done 
their  love  of  learning  would  surmount 
the  temporary  ecclesiastical  obstacles  to 
its  attainment ;  for  Truth  is  Catholic,  and 
Nature  is  one.  It  may  be  that  for  a 
time  the  priests  would  frown ;  but  the 
great  Irish  people  would  ultimately  ap- 
preciate the  sense  of  justice  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  and  joyfully  accept 
higher  education  when  it  is  relieved  from 
all  religious  disabilities. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  Before  I  enter  upon  the  argu- 
ments which  it  is  my  duty  to  address  to 
the  House,  I  cannot  avoid  congratulating 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh and  St.  Andrew's  Universities 
(Dr.  Lyon  Playfair)  upon  the  very  able 
and  tetoiperate  speech  which  he  has  just 
delivered;  and  I  will  show  my  appre- 
ciation of  that  speech  by  turning  aside 
for  the  moment  from  what  I  was  first 
going  to  say,  to  examine  some  of  the 
points  which  he  has  put  to  us  in  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  his  remarks.  In  the 
first  place  my  hon.  Friend  has  solved  the 
oil-and-water  difficulty  which  puzzled 
him  a  few  minutes  ago,  because  as  he 
warmed  in  his  speech  he  found  the 
means  of  mixinfi^  those  incompatible  in- 
gredients. I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  question  he  has  raised  as  to 
what  have  been  called  —  perhaps  not 
very  appropriately  —  the  "  gagging 
clauses.  i  may  say  that  these  clauses 
are  not  of  the  essence  of  this  Bill.  I 
maintain  that  these  clauses  are  matters 
of  very  high  importance,  and  they  are 
perfecUy  susceptible  of  a  complete  de- 
fence ;  but  I  need  not  spend  any  time  in 
dealing  with  them,  except  with  the  view 
of  answering  the  arguments  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  There  is,  however,  some 
confusion  in  the  view  which  the  hon. 
Oentleman  took  of  one  of  these  ques- 
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tions.  He  says  that  one  particular  clause 
states  that  there  shall  be  no  disqualifi- 
cation for  adopting  any  particular  theory 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  particular 
theory.  My  hon.  Friend  in  commenting 
upon  that  seemed  to  consider  that  it  was 
a  clause  which  was  intended  to  prevent 
mankind  from  forming  theories  on  the 
subjects  on  which  they  write ;  and  he 
entered  into  an  eloquent  defence  of 
theory  and  its  usefulness.  Now,  as  I 
rekd  the  clause,  it  has  a  precisely  con- 
trary effect.  The  object  of  the  clause  is 
that  degrees  and  honours  should  be  con- 
ferred for  the  possession  of  knowledge, 
and  that  if  we  are  satisfied  a  man  pos- 
sesses the  knowledge  required  he  shall 
not  lose  the  benefit,  as  far  as  the  exami- 
nation goes,  of  such  knowledge,  merely 
because  he  may  couple  it  with  a  special 
adhesion  to  some  theory  which  the  Ex- 
aminers do  not  approve.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  clause  seems  to  me  to  be  founded  in 
the  simplest  and  most  absolute  justice. 
A  young  man  may  take  the  trouble  to 
master  a  subject  in  all  its  details,  and 
perhaps  from  prejudice,  or  the  fault  of 
his  instructors,  he  may,  although  he  has 
acquired  all  the  knowledge,  have  been 
led  to  form  an  incorrect  opinion,  and  to 
take  a  false  view  of  the  value  of  that 
knowledge.  Now,  can  anything  be  more 
unjust  than  to  say  to  him  that  because 
the  Examiners  differ  from  his  theory  he 
shall  lose  all  the  labour  he  has  bestowed 
on  the  subject.  This  is  really  the  whole 
matter  which  has  given  rise  to  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  declamation.  The 
dause  was  introduced  into  the  Bill  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  and  I  hope  that  the 
House  when  it  goes  into  Committee  will 
agree  to  retain  it — for  it  is  quite  ridicu- 
lous to  attach  to  it  all  the  consequences 
which  have  been  predicted  by  some  hon. 
Members.  How  it  can  follow  that  a 
young  man  must  become  either  a  bigot 
or  an  atheist  from  so  simple  a  matter  I 
cannot  conceive.  I  must  also  add  an 
expression  of  my  surprise  that  this  should 
have  been  designated  a  '^  gagging  " 
clause,  for  it  appears  to  me  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  contrary.  We  might  have 
confmed  a  Professor  to  actual  knowledge 
he  had  acquired;  whereas,  this  clause 
allows  him  to  open  his  mouth  a  little 
wider,  and  to  give  his  opinion  on  the 
theoiy  connected  with  that  knowledge. 
Indeed,  if  there  were  in  the  English 
language  a  word  which  is  the  antithesis 
of  «  gagging,"  it  ought  to  be  applied 
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to  this  clause.  Then,  there  is  another 
clause  at  which  mj  hon.  Friend  (Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair)  is  highly  indignant, 
though  his  indignation  is  nothing  com- 
parea  to  that  of  the  learned  Professor 
the  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett), 
who  says  that  if  such  a  dause  were  in- 
troduced into  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge he  would  not  degrade  himself  by 
retaining  his  ProfessorsHp  another  hour. 
This  is  the  **  gagging"  clause : — 

"  The  CJoimcil  shall  have  power  to  question, 
reprimand  or  punish  by  suspension  deprivation 
or  otherwise,  any  professor,  teacher,  examiner, 
or  other  person  having  authority  in  the  Univer- 
sity, who  when  in  discharge  of  his  functions  as 
a  University  officer  may,  by  word  of  mouth, 
writing,  or  otherwise,  be  held  by  them  to  have 
wilfully  given  offence  to  the  religious  convictions 
of  any  member  of  the  University." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
''wilfully?"  It  means  designedly  and 
purposely — not  inadvertently.  A  Pro- 
lessor,  whose  business  it  is  to  teach  a 
particular  science,  is  boimd  to  respect 
the  religious  convictions  of  his  pupils, 
and  not  to  take  advantage  of  his  position 
in  order  to  introduce  into  their  minds 
subjects  which  do  not  come  within  his 
province,  nor  to  deliberately  make  use  of 
Ids  position  in  order  to  wound  their  sus- 
ceptibilities. It  would  be  a  very  serious 
offence,  amounting  to  a  breach  of  the 
trust  imposed  upon  the  teacher,  and  it 
is  right  tnat  in  any  well-disciplined  Uni- 
versity or  society,  power  should  be  vested 
in  the  Gbverning  Body  or  in  the  Crown 
to  check  such  a  practice.  Now,  if  this 
is  necessary  in  aU  well-governed  socie- 
ties, how  much  more  necessary  is  it  in  a 
University,  where,  it  is  hoped.  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  will  meet  without 
having  any  subject  of  dispute  raised  be- 
tween them  ?  This,  then,  is  the  second 
clause,  which  appears  to  be  of  so  dread- 
ful a  nature  and  which  has  been  so 
much  attacked  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  and  others.  It  seems  impos- 
sible for  any  hon.  Gentleman  to  state 
correctly  the  rules  with  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Mental  Sciences  and 
Modem  History.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  spoken  is  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  has  stated  the  case  cor- 
rectly. The  explanation  of  the  rule  is 
simply  this.  The  Mental  Sciences  and 
Modem  Histozy  are  subjects  which  can 
be  taken  up  for  a  degree,  and  which  will 
count  for  a  degree.  These  subjects  will 
also    count  towards    giving  a  student 


honours,  and  yet  it  has  been  stated  over 
and  over  again — by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  for  one— that  they  are  struck 
out  of  the  ewrrieulum  of  the  University. 
I  hope  that  hon.  Gentlemen  will  not 
take  this  assertion  on  trust  from  me,  but 
that  they  will  turn  to  the  Bill  themselves, 
and  I  think  they  will  find  that  I  state 
the  matter  correctly.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  prohibition  against  these 
subjects  being  used  in  examinations  for 
emoluments — that  is,  for  Fellowships. 
The  reason  is  that  in  an  examination  for 
honours  or  degrees  persons  may  take  up 
different  subjects,  and  having  acquitted 
themselves  well,  get  the  same  honours 
and  degrees.  But  in  an  examination  for 
a  Fellowship  many  contend,  but  only  one 
competitor  succeeds,  and  it  was  appre- 
hended that  doubts  and  jealousies  might 
asise  if  in  the  case  of  persons  enter- 
taining different  views — on  the  Mental 
Sciences  for  instance — the  examiners 
were  supposed  to  favour  one  candidate 
more  than  another.  The  two  parties 
would  be  brought  into  collision,  and  if 
one  competitor  regarded  the  Mental 
Sciences  in  a  view  more  favourable  to 
Catholic  theology  than  that  entertained 
by  the  other,  the  unsuccessful  candidate 
might  attribute  his  rival's  success,  not  to 
his  superior  ability,  but  to  the  circum- 
stance that  his  theory  was  more  popular 
with  the  Examiners.  I  will  next  advert 
to  the  omission  from  the  list  of  Professor- 
ships, of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy 
and  Modern  History,  and  in  the  first 
place  I  will  remark  that  we  do  not 
diminish  the  amount  of  teaching  power 
on  these  subjects  which  exists  at  present. 
Every  one  now  teaching  these  subjects 
will  continue  to  teach  them.  But  we  do 
not  propose  to  add  them  to  the  Pro- 
fessorships in  the  University.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  very  simple.  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  any  serious  evil  will 
arise  fioxn.  these  Chairs  when  they  are 
filled,  because  attendance  on  the  lectures 
will  be  optional,  and  if  the  lectures  are 
disapproved  by  either  party  no  doubt 
the  students  will  be  kept  away  from  them. 
It  is,  however,  thought  that  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  existence  of  this  body  it  would 
be  very  undesirable  to  throw  down  before 
the  members  such  a  subject  of  conten- 
tion as,  for  example,  the  appointment  of 
a  Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Science, 
or  of  Modem  Histoiy.  It  might  tend  to 
make  a  division  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  to  create  ill-blood,  and  throw 
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an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  early 
development  of  the  institution.  The 
reason  we  inserted  all  the  clauses  which 
have  been  so  severely  commented  irpon 
♦  is  precisely  the  same.  We  wished  to 
avoid  causes  of  offence  at  the  commence- 
ment. We  have  not  been  truckling  to 
Catholic  dictation,  but,  having  put  our 
hands  to  the  plough,  we  desired  to  form 
an  institution  where  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  may  be  instructed.  Yet 
never  has*a  proposal  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject  the  peace  and  good-will  of  mankind 
been  received  with  less  approach  to  those 
qualities  than  in  the  case  of  the  present 
measure.  Now  having  noticed  some  of 
the  remarks  of  my  hon.  Friend,  I  would 
ask  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a 
moment  to  a  matter  which  I  think 
worthy  of  such  attention,  though  my 
referring  to  it  may  appear  a  little  prag- 
matical and  priggish.  In  no  previous 
debates  has  so  much  confusion  been 
introduced  by  the  use  of  ambi^ous  and 
ill-defined  terms.  The  whole  of  the 
present  discussion  turns  upon  two  words 
— College  and  University.  In  ordinary 
English  a  University  is  a  corporate  body; 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
possessing  the  power  of  giving  degrees. 
A  College  means  a  society  of  adults 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
and  beine  taught.  From  these  defini- 
tions it  fbllows  that  a  University  has 
one  quality  peculiar  to  itself — namely, 
that  of  granting  degrees,  and  another 
quality,  that  of  teaching,  which  it  pos- 
sesses in  common  with  a  College.  [**No, 
no ; "  '*  Hear,  hear ! "]  WeU,  I  believe 
the  definition  is  correct.  That  is  why  a 
University  can  only  be  founded  by  the 
Crown,  because  the  Crown  is  the  foun- 
tain of  honour,  and  no  one  can  give  de- 
grees without  ids  authority.  If  that  is 
so,  this  also  seems  to  me  to  follow  that 
the  great  and  main  excellence  of  a  Uni- 
versity must  consist  in  giving  its  degrees 
properly.  I  think  we  may  go  a  step 
further,  and  say  the  giving  of  degrees  is 
a  judicial  matter,  requiring  just  as  much 
care  and  impartiality  and  as  much  disinte- 
restedness as  the  distribution  of  punish- 
ments. It  is  a  purely  judicial  matter, 
and  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  interests  of  education  that  Uni- 
versities should  be  withdrawn  as  far  as 
may  be  from  any  disturbing  influence 
which  would  lead  them  to  be  partial  or 
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otherwise  than  strictly  just  and  fair  in 
conferring  degrees.  Teaching,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  occupation  of  a  veiy 
high  and  noble  character,  but  is  subject 
to  the  same  rules  as  other  occupations, 
and  if  I  have  made  myself  intelligible  to 
the  House  it  will  result  &om  this  little 
essay  that  in  teaching  you  cannot  have 
too  much  competition— competition  pro- 
ducing excellence  in  this  as  in  other 
businesses — ^while  you  can  hardly  have 
too  little  competition  in  conferring  de- 
grees. These  are  the  principles  which  I 
believe  lie  at  the  root  of  this  matter,  and 
having  endeavoured  to  state  them  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  I  wiU  now  proceed  to 
inquire  how  they  may  apply  to  the  state 
of  education  in  Ireland.  But  I  will  first 
apply  them  to  show  that  this  is  no 
mere  verbal  distinction — not  a  mere 
criticizing  vein — ^but  that  confusion  arises 
&om  not  attending  to  it.  I  take  as  a 
document  on  which  to  experiment  the 
Petition  to  this  House  of  the  University 
of  Dublin.  The  first  paragraph  of  that 
Petition  states  that — 

**The  proposal  to  replace  the  two  existmg 
Universitiee  by  a  single  central  University,  with 
a  monopoly  of  granting  degrees,  is  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  competition,  and  if  carried  into 
effect  would  lower  the  vstandard  of  academic 
excellence." 

Now,  I  apprehend  that  if  there  be  any 
justice  in  what  I  have  urged  exactly  the 
contrary  is  the  fact.  Whatever  advan- 
tages Trinity  College  or  any  other  place 
of  teaching  may  derive  from  competition 
with  another,  the  advantage  from  com- 
petition in  degrees  with  any  other  insti- 
tution can  leaa  to  nothing  but  evil.  It 
necessarily  results  in  a  Dutch  auction — 
in  trying  to  under-sell  each  other,  learn- 
ing being  sacrificed  in  the  process.  I 
now  come  to  the  second  objection.  The 
petitioners  say — 

"  "We  are  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  results 
of  such  a  system — ^that  is  the  monopoly  of  grant- 
ing dep;rees— in  France,  where  the  effects  of  its 
operation  are  deplored  by  all  learned  and 
thoughtful  men,  while  the  beneficial  effects  of 
an  honourable  rivalry  are  acknowledged  by  all 
candid  minds." 

Here  there  is  the  same  fallacy — ^honour- 
able rivalry  in  conferring  degrees.  But 
let  us  look  at  the  case  of  France — we 
have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  France  in  this  matter  and  of  its 
practice  as  beinff  condemnatory  of  one 
{ninoiple  of  the  %ill — namely,  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  single  University  with  different 
Colleges  vjiier  it.    But  it  is  most  extra- 
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ordinary  how  extremely  little  seems  to 
be  known  of  the  University  of  France. 
Allow  me  to  state  one  or  two  facts  re- 
specting it.   It  was  founded  by  Napoleon 
in  1808,  and  was  intrusted  with  absolute 
junsdiction  over  all  education — ^primary, 
secondary,    and   high-class    education. 
Nobody  was  allowed  to  have  a  school  of 
any  kind  except  under  its  licence  and 
sanction.    It  existed  until  the  year  1824 
— 16  years — and  was  then  turned  into  a 
Government   department.      Since   that 
time,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  has 
never   been    a    University  of  France. 
What  happens,  then,  in  France  ?   1?here 
is    a    Minister  of  Instruction,   ^th  a 
Council  to  assist  him,  and  the  country  is 
divided  into  17  lyceums,  which  give  de- 
grees under  the  direction  of  the  Mini- 
ster.   If  the  matter  stopped  there,  there 
might  be  some  analog  between  that  and 
a  single  University,  out  it  does  not  stop 
there,  for  what  happens  in  France  is  this 
— ^that  besides  having  a  monopoly  of  con- 
ferring degrees,  the  Minister  absolutely 
appoints  every  single  teacher  through- 
out the  country,  directs  what  the  pupils 
are  to  be  taught,  when  they  are  to  be 
taught,  and  how  they  are  to  be  exa- 
mined.   Every  single  thing  is  fixed  by 
an  iron  centralization,  and,  of  course, 
the  consequence  is  that  the  whole  intel- 
lect of  the  country  is  kept  in  fetters,  and 
that   anything  like   progress  or  origi- 
nality, as  far  as  law  and  usage  are  con- 
cerned,  is  a   matter    of  impossibility. 
What  resemblance  is  there  in  this  to 
gathering  several  Colleges  under  a  single 
University  ?    Eemember,  moreover,  that 
Ireland  has  only  a  seventh  or  eighth  of 
the  population  of  France.    Having  dealt 
with  this  point,  I  would  now  invite  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  grievances 
as  they  exist,   which  render  this  Bill 
necessary.    They  are  of  two  classes — 
one    class    consists    of  the    grievances 
which  arise  from  the  defective  state  of 
education  in  Ireland;   the  other  from 
peculiar  hardships  imposed  on  Boman 
Catholics.    My  right  non.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.   Horsman) 
thinks  the  mere  removal  of  tests  would 
do  away  with  aU  the  grievances  that 
exist  in  the  Education  of  Ireland.    Let 
us  see  how  far  his  opinion  is  borne  out 
by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  as  I 
understand  them.    We  have  first,  in 
Ireland,  the  extraordinary  anomaly  of 
Dublin  College  and  University — a  thing 
I  suppose  the  like  of  which  has  never 


been  seen  before.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  it,  for  it  was  graphically  de- 
scribed by  my  right  hon.  ifriend  at  the 
head  of  the  Oovemment  in  his  opening 

2>eech.     He  said  the  College  was  en- 
aved  by  the  Universily.      I    should 
rather  say  that  the  seven  oenior  Fellows 
enslave   both  College  and  University. 
They    establish    a  complete    oligarchy 
under  which  both  equaUy  groan,  a  sort 
of  constitution  which,  whatever  be  Ihe 
merits  of  its  administration,  and  what- 
ever be  its  historical  traditions,  I  hold  to 
be  a  discredit  to  the  country ;  and  one  is 
surprised  at  the  public  spirit  of  men  who 
could  submit  so  long  to  such  a  yoke. 
All  emoluments  and  power  are  gathered 
into    these    few  hands.    That    is   one 
grievance    of  the    most    striking    and 
startling  nature,  and  the  House  will  no 
doubt  think  it  calls  for  immediate  re- 
dress.   Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  de- 
nominational question — ^the  question  of 
the   tests  which    excludes    other   than 
members  of  the  Episcopalian  Church 
from  the  receipt  of  emoluments  in  the 
University.     I  do  not  insist  upon  that, 
because  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
it  must  be  abolished,  only  it  being  so 
admitted,  I  regret  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  in  conside- 
ration of  the  surrender  of  that  which  it 
is  quite  clear  the  College  could  no  longer 
maintain,   should  be  anxious    to   give 
them  in  exchange  en  permanence  a  consti- 
tution which  would  certainly  maintain 
Protestant    ascendancy    and    probably 
ecclesiastical  ascendancy  in  Dublin  Col- 
lege University  at  least  for  60  years 
to  come,  and  probably  much  longer.    I 
have    no    trustworthy    information   on 
which  to  criticize  the  teaching  of  the 
University,  and  it  is  not  necessaiy  that 
I  should  enter  upon  any  such  criticism, 
for  there  is  no  attempt  to  affect  any 
serious  change  in  it.    The  case  is  very 
different  when  I  come  to  the  Queen's 
Colleges.    Like  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.   Horsman),   I  have  always  been 
anxious,  if  possible>  to  have  a  system  of 
combined  education;   but  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  Queen's  Colleges 
are  not  of  a  favourable  description.    I 
do  not  intend  to  cast  any  serious  blame 
upon  the  Colleges ;  no  doubt  they  have 
had  a  m^ost  difScult  position  to  maintain, 
They  have  been  under  the  ban  of  the 
Catholic  Church,   and    have  naturally 
been  anxious  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
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keep  themselves  in  existence  and  before 
the  public.  It  would  be  very  harsh 
and  unfair  to  be  too  strict  in  inquir- 
ing into  the  methods  they  have  adopted 
to  secure  that  end.  I  must,  however, 
call  attention  to  some  little  revelations 
we  have  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
education  in  those  Colleges — a  state 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Brighton  are  content,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  leave  alone,  and  which  has  re- 
ceived so  much  eulogium  in  this  House. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  matricula- 
tion examination  by  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, and  I  believe  the  matriculation 
examination  for  the  Colleges  themselves 
is  exceedingly  slight.  I  wul  give  reasons 
for  that  belief.  In  1857  there  was  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  Queen's 
Colleges  and  University,  and  the  Vice 
Principal  of  Cork  College  was  examined 
on  oauL.  He  was  asked  whether,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  on  which  the  matricu- 
lation examination  was  conducted  there, 
it  was  perfectly  possible  for  an  examiner 
in  any  distinct  branch  to  report  a  man 
as  a  total  failure  and  yet  for  the  Council 
to  admit  him  upon  their  own  judgment, 
however  arrived  at.  He  replied — "  Per- 
fectly possible,  and  it  is  a  constant  prac- 
tice." [Mr.  Bouveeie:  What  is  the 
date?]  The  date  is  1857.  I  might  men- 
tion one  or  two  earlier  instances ;  but  I 
do  not  rely  on  them,  because  it  is  quite 
obvious,  as  it  strikes  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  that  though  it  may  have  been 
the  case  at  first,  it  may  have  been  cor- 
rected since.  I  will  show  him  how  that 
is  presently.  In  1858  Professor  Melville, 
of  Queen's  College,  Galway,  confessed 
to  the  Queen's  College  Commissioners 
that  he  must  honestly  state  that  if  there 
were  no  scholarships  and  no  exhibitions 
they  might  as  well  shut  the  doors.  But 
I  will  not  dwell  on  that — that  is,  no 
doubt,  a  long  while  ago,  and  things  may 
have  been  set  right  sinca.  I  go  on  to 
different  evidence  with  reference  to  Oal- 
way  College ;  and  I  do  not  cite  it  with 
reference  to  the  continuance  of  Oalway 
College,  nor  with  the  view  of  unduly 
depreciating  the  Queen's  Colleges.  My 
whole  object  is  to  show  the  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  the  present  system,  and 
the  necessity  for  some  interference  with 
them.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunder- 
stood upon  this  point.  Although  there 
are  many  circiunstances  connected  with 
them,  I  am  aware  that  much  allowance 
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should  be  made  for  them,  seeing  the 
enormous  difficulties  which  they  have  to 
encounter.  A  Professor  of  Galway  Col- 
lege went  to  America  and  delivered  some 
lectures  there  which  he  published  in  the 
form  of  a  book  on  his  return,  and  from 
that  work  I  will  read  a  few  extracts. 
The  first  is — 

"  I  have,  furthermore,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  called  to  a  chair  in  a  Uniyersit^  where  the 
Professoriate  is  in  full,  vital,  and  viyifying  ac- 
tion. Have  my  duties  been  essentially  alterdd  F" 
— the  gentleman  was  before  a  schoolmaster — 
<<  Not  in  the  very  slightest  degree.  I  have  been 
for  the  last  three  years  fulfilling  the  identical 
duties  performed  by  me  for  12  previous  years 
with  my  senior  classes  in  Dunedin." 

Again  he  says — 

"  I  had  expected  to  have  very  different  work 
when  1  came  to  Gtalway.  I  was  re-assured  to 
find  that  the  chair  I  was  called  upon  to  fill  was 
just  such  a  chiur  as  I  had  filled  to  my  own  com- 
fort for  12  long  years.  In  fact  I  was  still — 
what  I  am  to  this  day — a  schoolmaster.*' 

Here  is  another  extract — 

**  Many  of  my  first  year's  students  come  to 
me  almost  utterly  innocent  of  Greek.  For  a 
few  weeks  they  are  engaged  in  mastering  de- 
clensions and  conjugations.  As  soon  as  the  ac- 
cidence is  tolerably  well  mastered,  I  begin  to 
read  with  them  some  such  easy  works  witii  viva 
voce  translation  as  the  '  Apology*  of  Plato.  By 
and  by  they  will  hear  me  read  a  book  of 
Homer.'* 

1  will  not  trouble  the  House  with  more 
extracts.  What  I  would  remark  is  that 
these  are  examples  since  1868,  and  there- 
fore have  a  very  strong  bearing  upon  the 
present  time.  I  appeal  to  the  House  whe- 
ther such  a  state  of  things  as  is  described 
by  that  eentleman  is  satisfactory,  and 
whether  it  is  satisfactory  that  we  should 
have  a  University  to  which  young  men 
come  scarcely  knowing  their  letters  in 
Greek,  and  having  everything  to  learn. 
I  should  like  also  to  know  what  the  Gt>- 
veming  Bodies  of  these  Colleges  are 
about  &at  such  a  state  of  things  should 
be  allowed  to  exist.  I  go  no  further 
than  this — that  they  show  that  the  state 
of  these  Colleges  is  not  satisfactory,  nor 
one  which  we  ought  to  acquiesce  in  as 
a  permanent  state  of  things.  If  we  really 
have  at  heart  the  good  of  Ireland,  our 
duty  is,  if  possible  to  raise  the  standard 
of  leaminjB^,  and  at  any  rate  to  make  it 
worthy  of  a  University,  and  it  were 
better  that  these  Colleges  should  not  be 
quite  so  fully  attended  as  is  boasted  by 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh University  (Dr.  Lyon  Playfair) 
than  that  they  should  be  attended  by 
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youths  wlio  oxiglit  to  be  at  school  for 
some  years  longer.  That  is  one  griev- 
ance which  has  been  complained  of. 
Then  there  comes  the  case  of  the  other 
grievance  which  has  been  the  grievance 
of  the  Oatholics,  which  X  ^o  not  wish  to 
enter  into  at  large.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  gloze  it  over  as  we  will,  these  Col- 
leges have  not  had  the  success  which  it 
was  so  fondly  hoped  they  would  have. 
It  is  melancholy  to  read  the  prognosti- 
cations of  success  which  were  made  by 
men  of  the  greatest  eminence  and  saga- 
city when  the  Bill  establishing  them 
passed  this  House  and  to  compare  them 
with  what  has  been  realized.  I  will 
mention  a  single  passage  from  a  person 
extremely  weU  acquainted  with  Ireland, 
and  whose  opinions  will  receive  weight 
in  this  House.  It  has  also  a  curious 
bearing  on  the  question  before  us.  Lord 
Palmerston  said,  with  reference  to  the 
Bill  establishing  Queen's  Colleges — 

"  I  agree  entirely  with  those  who  consider 
this  Bill  as  only  a  foundation  which  requires  a 
superstructure  in  order  to  make  the  plan  com- 
plete. It  will  be  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
establish  some  central  point,  probably  in  con- 
nection with  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  will 
combine  these  different  Colleges  into  one  XJni- 
versity,  and  will,  if  possible,  connect  Trinity 
College  with  it  as  a  component  part. — [3  Hansard, 
:.  408.] 


That  was  the  view  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  the  debate  of  1845  on  the  establishment 
of  these  Colleges.  No  one  who  has 
studied  the  matter  can  speaJk  otherwise 
than  with  the  highest  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  the  plan  which  was  then  carried 
through  Parliament  and  which  had  appa- 
rently every  chance  of  success,  which  was 
well  devised  and  executed  with  great  spirit 
and  courage,  and  no  doubt  if  the  valuable 
life  of  Archbishop  Murray  had  been  pro- 
longed, greater  success  might  have  re- 
sulted. Now  they  had  to  struggle  not 
only  with  the  dif&culties  of  establishing 
a  new  system  but  with  the  difficulties 
that  are  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Irish  Bishops  who  have 
succeeded  in  greatly  circumscribing  the 
good  effects  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  these  Colleges.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  deny  that  the  good  effects 
hoped  for  from  the  Colleges  have  not  been 
realized.  I  am  now  upon  the  question 
of  what  is  our  duty  in  the  existing  state 
of  things.  The  question  is,  are  we  to 
sit  down  content  with  the  repulse  we 
have  received,  and  are  we  to  acquiesce  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  or  are  we. 


having  set  up  these  CoUeees  to  strive 
still  further  to  carry  out  the  object  for 
which  they  were  instituted?  This  is 
really  the  question  now  before  the  House. 
It  is  a  momentous  question,  and  upon 
the  answer  to  it  depends  the  Bill,  and 
very  likely  for  many  years  to  come  the 
friture  of  Irish  education.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  one  word  disrespectful  to 
the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  with  regard 
to  their  action  in  the  matter.  They  nave 
their  views  on  this  subject,  and  we  have 
ours ;  and,  unfortimately,  the  longer  we 
live  the  further  our  views  diverge.  The 
more  our  views  tend  towards  undeno^ 
minational  education,  the  more  theirs 
tend  towards  the  extreme  of  denomi- 
national and  ecclesiastical  education.  No 
one  can  regard  this  fact  otherwise  than 
with  the  greatest  regret,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  while  we  are 
quarrelling  the  unfortunate  youth  of 
Lreland  are  paying  the  penalty.  I  did 
look  somewhat  anxiously  to  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeeurd  for  counsel 
on  this  question,  but  I  confess  I  have 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  interpreting 
the  oracle  with  which  he  favoured  us. 
He  gave  us  two  or  three  different  re- 
sponses. In  the  first  place,  he  said  that 
this  Bill  was  introduced  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Boman  Catholic 
Bishops  would  assent  to  it,  and  that  if 
they  had  done  so  he  would  have  ac- 
cepted it  also.  That  was  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  first  declaration.  The  next 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Oentleman 
was  that  the  Bishops  having  intimated 
their  dissent  from  the  Bill,  he  was 
furious  with  us  that  we  had  not  with- 
drawn it.  I  ask  whether  it  is  possible 
for  any  Gentleman  to  be  a  more  devoted 
servant  of  Mother  Church  ?  Why,  she 
must  have  the  complete  control  and 
mastery  over  his  conscience;  he  only 
asks  what  the  Bishops  say,  and  as  they 
say  he  does.  This  is  certainly  rather  sur- 
prising on  the  part  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  we  do  see  strange  things 
in  the  course  of  our  lives.  But  the  third 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  more  extraordinary  still  —  and  it 
is  rather  surprising  after  that  abject 
profession  of  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  the  Church  —  his  third  statement 
was  that  no  power  should  induce  him 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  deno- 
minational education.  Although  desiring 
to  frame  my  course  in  the  light  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend's  knowledge  and  ex- 
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perience,  I  extremely  regret  that  firom 
these  oracular  deliverances,  I  am  not 
able  to  suggest  to  the  House  any  course 
which  we  can  follow.  The  question 
really  comes  to  this — ^I  think  the  House 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  can  scarcely 
say  with  truth  that  the  system  of  mixed 
education  has  succeeded;  but  are  we, 
therefore,  to  give  the  matter  up  in  de- 
spair, or  are  we  to  try  and  do  the  best 
we  can  under  existing  circumstances? 
There  are  many  in  this  House  I  know 
who  hold  the  opinion  that  in  endeavour- 
ing to  do  the  best  we  can  to  educate  the 
middle  and  higher  class  of  Catholics  we 
are  merely  making  a  base  concession  to 
Bome.  I  submit,  however,  that  they 
are  wrong,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  tiy 
our  best  as  far  as  means  will  allow.  In 
my  opinion  we  should  regard  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Boman  Catholic  Bishops  as 
we  regard  the  convulsions  of  nature, 
such  as  an  earthquake,  a  storm,  or  a 
famine,  or  anything  else — as  something 
which  cannot  be  helped,  and  must  be 
made  the  best  of — we  cannot  avoid  it, 
must  adapt  ourselves  to  it,  and  deal  with 
it  as  best  we  can.  We  had,  however, 
better  not  take  the  the  third  course  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pointed  out, 
and,  because  we  are  displeased,  annoyed, 
and  vexed,  give  up  the  matter  in  despair 
— at  all  events,  not  while  the  slightest 
hope  remains.  I  do  not  say  this  with 
any  wish  to  conciliate  the  Irish  Bishops, 
but  in  order  that  we  may  take  such 
steps  as  will  enable  us  to  offer  University 
education  of  the  highest  class  to  the 
youth  of  Ireland  who  are  now  without 
it.  The  practical  question  before  us  is, 
how  can  we  best  accomplish  this  object. 
What  is  their  complaint  which  we  are 
disposed  to  recognize,  and  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  weU-founded?  Their  just 
complaint  is  this — that  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics are  prohibited  from  obtaining 
degrees  if  they  are  educated  in  a  Catho- 
lic University  or  in  any  of  their  own  in- 
stitutions. This  complaint  arises  from 
the  conditions  which  are  imposed  upon 
those  seeking  degrees.  The  condition 
we  impose  at  present  is  that  the  per- 
son receiving  a  degree  must  have 
studied  either  in  Trinity  College  or 
in  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  That 
condition  was  imposed  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, but  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
educate  the  youth  of  Ireland  if  that  con- 
dition be  preserved.  We  cannot  pre- 
vent the  Irish  Bishops  from  issuing  such 
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orders  as  they  think  proper,  neither  can 
we  eradicate  from  the  hearts  of  the  stu- 
dents the  feelings  of  veneration  for  the 
Bishops  and  the  fears  of  a  future  life 
which  act  upon  the  people  and  make 
them  obedient  to  their  spiritual  rulers. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  our 
duty  to  look  to  Ireland  and  see  what 
she  requires,  and  to  waive  the  deter- 
ring condition  which  we  now  require 
— ^namely,  residence  in  either  Dublin 
University  or  the  Queen's  University 
and  to  substitute  for  it  the  condition 
that  candidates  for  degrees  shall  sim- 
ply pass  the  examination  of  the  Uni- 
versities. That  we  can  do  without  any 
sacrifice  of  principle  and  without  any 
dishonour.  We  have  no  reason,  I  thmk, 
to  despair  that  this  change  will  have  the 
effect  of  accomplishing  what  we  have  in 
view.  The  great  end  we  have  in  view 
is  to  break  down  the  barrier  that  now 
separates  the  Catholic  upper  and  middle 
classes  from  University  education.  I 
now  come  to  the  next  part  of  what  I  have 
to  say,  and  to  point  out  the  remedies  for 
existing  evils  which  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment can  advise.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  state  of  things  is  mainly  owing  to 
two  matters — namely,  the  imperfect  state 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  the  difficulties  that  are  still 
tlm)wn  by  the  agency  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Bishops  in  the  way  of  the  Ca- 
tholic youth  attaining  degrees  at  the 
nationed  University.  The  remedies  are 
contained  in  this  Bill,  and  I  think  they 
are  perfect  for  ^the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  devised.  Trinity  College,  we 
propose,  as  the  House  knows,  to  divide 
into  two  parts — into  a  University  and  a 
College ;  and  by  doing  this  we  are  not 
guilty  of  any  spoliation,  and  the  only 
question  is  as  to  a  fair  division.  We 
propose  to  give  power  to  Trinity  College 
to  reform  itself.  As  to  the  Queen's  C^- 
leges,  the  course  we  recommend  is  to 
place  them  under  the  University,  which, 
having  Trinity  College  under  it,  will  be 
strong  enough  to  keep  up  the  Colleges, 
and  place  them  on  the  same  footing. 
It  may  be  a  hard  lesson,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary iliat  it  should  be  done.  The  next 
business  is  to  ffive  to  non-residents  the 

Sower  of  passmg  to  the  Universities, 
'his  will  really  offer  a  very  fSair  chance 
of  getting  over  a  difficulty  in  which  we 
are  involved.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
case  of  the  affiliated  Colleges,  but  they 
have  very  little  to  do  with  this  part  <tt 
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the  question.  They  are  not  properly 
oallea  affiliated  CoUeges,  but  Uolleges 
included  in  the  University.  The  only 
effect  of  including  Colleges  is  not  to 
give  any  sort  of  preference  above  those 
persons  who  are  not  in  such  Colleges, 
but  simply  to  give  such  Colleges  the 
power  of  sending  a  member  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  enable  them  to  give  such 
information  as  the  Governing  Body  may 
require  for  its  own  purpose.  It  is  not 
the  desire  or  the  intention  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  that  these  Colleges  should  have  any 
important  power  on  the  constitution  of 
the  University,  and  if  it  shall  be  found 
that  they  acquire,  any  that  will  be  a 
cause  for  future  action.  It  is  clearly 
possible  that  in  passing  through  Com- 
mittee some  steps  may  be  devised  to 
effect  the  necessary  action.  We  could 
hardly  have  expected  the  kind  of  criti- 
cism to  which  we  have  been  subjected. 
We  make  a  fair  offer  to  the  youth  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
their  welfare.  We  offer  to  young  men 
a  chance  of  obtaining  instruction,  of 
passing  a  matriculation  examination,  and 
obtaining  a  bursary  of  £25  a-year,  and 
other  emoluments  as  they  proceed  in 
their  education.  We  offer  to  them  the 
choice  of  coming  up  to  Dublin  to  be 
taught  the  very  best  that  can  be  taught, 
and  we  provide  for  them  a  home  at  a 
very  smidl  expense.  We  offer  to  them 
the  use  of  a  splendid  library  and  a 
museum.  We  hold  out  to  Catholic  youth 
a  place  in  Dublin  where  they  may  receive 
the  best  instruction  without  any  danger 
to  their  morals  or  religion.  We  offer  to 
the  poorer  class  of  students,  like  that 
which  has  been  found  so  valuable  in 
Scotland,  the  means  of  taking  some  sort 
of  employment  in  Dublin  to  eke  out  their 
scanty  means.  Of  course  it  may  be  said 
you  only  offer  these  things  to  be  refused 
again  ;  but  let  us  hope  that  better  coun- 
sel will  prevail.  At  any  rate,  after  having 
exhausted  aU  the  means  in  our  power, 
we  can  only  fold  our  arms  and  hope  for 
happier  and  better  times.  I  have  little 
more  to  say.  As  to  the  objections  that 
have  been  urged  against  the  Bill,  it 
seems  to  me  &at  many  of  them  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  has  taken  place.  Some 
hon.  Members  have  said  that  it  has  too 
much  centralization,  others  that  it  has 
too  much  localization.  Some  have  said 
that  it  is  all  in  favour  of  Protestants, 
others  that  it  is  all  in  favour  of  Catholics. 


Some  objections  are  of  more  weight,  but 
are  really  matters  for  Committee.  I 
must  take  notice  of  a  very  remarkable 
speech  that  was  made  the  other  night 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton,  and 
which  I  have  no  doubt  produced  an  ef- 
fect upon  the  House.  A  few  things 
which  he  said  I  think  require  an  answer. 
He  said  that  this  was  the  first  time  an 
admission  was  made  that  University 
education  in  Ireland  was  not  in  a  satis- 
factory position,  and  that  a  certain  class 
were  suffering  under  a  grievance.  Well, 
if  you  do  not  take  our  plan,  what  is  the 
alternative  ?  It  is  the  plan  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton.  But  his  plan 
would  simply  remove  tests  from  the 
University  of  Dublin ;  it  would  do  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  getting  rid  of  the 
grievance  of  Catholics.  It  would  place 
file  government  of  Trinity  College  in 
the  hands  in  which  it  is  now  placed, 
and  would  perpetuate  that  government 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  The 
reason  why  the  Government  has  again 
and  again  refused  to  entertain  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  that  it  would 
do  nothing  to  remedy  the  grievance. 
[Mr.  Fawobtt  :  My  Bill  would  not  only 
abolish  tests,  but  it  would  also  reform 
the  Colleges.]  The  hon.  Gentleman 
wishes  to  reform  the  Colleges,  but  the 
reform  of  the  College  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  present  University. 
The  Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  does 
nothing  whatever  for  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges; it  does  nothing  whatever  to  re- 
medy the  grievance  of  not  being  able 
to  obtain  degrees,  under  which  Catholics 
labour;  but  he  contents  himself  with 
plagiarizing  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Bills.  Then  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  also 
a  sinner  in  the  same  way  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
He  says  that  three  or  four  Colleges  get 
on  together  better  than  one,  and  are 
mutually  beneficial.  I  will  put  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  two  cases  to  test  that 
theory.  Everybody  knows  that,"  owing 
to  Archbishop  Laud,  each  of  the  Col- 
leges of  Oxford  became  a  separate  Uni- 
versity and  had  the  power  of  conferring 
a  University  degree.  The  effect  of  that 
was  that  there  was  no  examination  for 
degrees;  the  Colleges  gave  degrees 
away  without  examination;  and  that 
continued  till  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  when  the  University  element 
revived,  and  the  Colleges  were  put 
under  the  strictest  rule,  and  from  tnat 
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moment  Oxford  has  risen  gradually  to 
her  present  great  eminence  and  glory, 
and  this  solely  because  the  University 
has  been  made  one,  instead  of  being 
divided  into  several.  The  other  instance 
is  one  with  which  we  are  aU  familiar. 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  system 
of  legal  education  was  carried  on  in  the 
Inns  of  Court ;  moots  and  disputes  were 
conducted  with  great  vigour.  The  Judges 
in  an  evil  hour  delegated  the  whole 
power  of  carrying  on  the  system  of  legal 
education  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  what 
was  the  result  ?  Examination  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  granting  of  the  degree 
of  barrister  ceased  altogether,  and  a 
man  was  left  to  eat  his  way  to  the  Bar 
like  a  rat  through  a  cheese.  We  have 
been  very  severely  criticized  on  this 
question.  We  have  had,  I  confess,  more 
hostile  criticism  than  we  e:n>ected ;  but 
we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  that. 
There  is  always  the  consolation  in  such 
matters  that  when  men  prove  false  there 
are  faithful  spirits  whose  83rmpathy  and 
kindness  relieve  from  every  pain.  There 
are  Abdiels  who  will  not  leave  their 
friends  in  the  darkest  hour  of  adversity. 
There  is  one  hon.  Member  of  the  House, 
whose  sympathy  with  us  I  feel  unequal 
to  express,  and  would,  therefore,  for  that 
purpose,  take  the  liberty  of  resorting  to 
words  of  a  bard  of  Erin — 

**  Come  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken 

deer. 
Though  the  herd  have  all  fled  thy  home  is 

still  here; 
Here  still  is  a  smile  that  no  cloud  can  o'ercast 
And  a  heart  and  a  hand  all  thine  own  to  the 

last." 

The  House  will  see  that  I  am  not  too 
high  flown  in  the  panegyric  I  g^ve  when 
I  read  a  brief  extnu3t  from  this  lettei 


*'  Mr.  Gladstone  has  introduced  a  measure  of 
University  education  that  does  him  ^reat  honour, 
and  when  perfected  hy  amendment  m  Committee 
and  it  takes  its  place  in  the  statute  hook  it  will 
be  a  noble  crowning  to  the  work  of  the  present 
Parliament.  Wo  must  all  resume  its  considera- 
tion with  an  earnest  desire  to  acknowledge  the 
large  and  generous  spirit  with  which  the  Go- 
vernment has  addressed  itself  to  the  subject,  and 
co-operate  with  the  high  purposes  it  has  in  view, 
and  as  the  erroneous  impression  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  allusion  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and 
the  Pope  could  not  pass  without  notice,  I  have 
written  this  letter  with  a  view  of  getting  it  out 
of  the  way  before  we  come  to  the  real  business.'* 

[Mr.  Hobsman:  What  is  the  date  of 
the  letter  ?]  The  date  is  7,  Bichmond 
Terrace,  Feo.  15,  and  it  is  signed  Edward 
Horsman.  I  have  read  the  House  the 
letter,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  even- 

I%e  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


ing  they  have  been  furnished  with  the 
comment.  And  now  I  will  only  say  this 
— Whatever  faults  you  may  find  with 
this  Bill,  I  believe  it  will  be  recognized 
by  the  countiy  as  an  attempt  to  deal 
thoroughly  with  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  great  and  a  crying  evil,  and  one  which 
ought  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  exist. 
We  have  encoimtered  a  great  deal  of 
opposition,  and  shall,  no  doubt,  have  to 
encounter  still  more;  but  I  am  very 
much  mistaken  if  behind  this  storm  we 
do  not  receive  an  acknowledgment  from 
the  people  of  these  Islands  of  the  honesty 
and  fairness  of  the  intention  of  this  BiU 
— an  acknowledgment  which  will  brush 
aside  all  captious  criticism,  and  help  to 
make  it,  in  the  language  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  K>r  Liskeard,  the 
crowning  work  of  the  present  Parliament. 
Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  :  Sir,  I 
regret  very  much  that  at  so  late  a  period 
of  the  evening  I  should  have  to  trespass 
on  the  attention  of  the  House ;  but  I 
trust  that  hon.  Members  will  extend  me 
some  forbearance  while  I  endeavour  to 
deal  with  this  Bill  and  the  great  ques- 
tions it  raises.  The  right  hon.  Gentie- 
man  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  has  just  sat  down,  has  left  us  veiy 
much  where  we  were  as  regards  the  es- 
sential principle  of  this  measure.  He 
has  told  us  several  things  which  are  not  of 
its  essence,  but  he  has  studiously  avoided 
— as  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  did  earlier  in 
the  evening — any  attempt  to  direct  our 
attention  to  those  points  which,  in  the 
opening  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
were  spoken  of  as  vital  to  the  honour 
and  existence  of  the  Gt)vemment.  As 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  we  all  knew 
his  view  before.  In  that  portion  of  his 
speech  in  which  he  appeared  to  throw 
some  energy  of  purpose,  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  question  of  an  examining 
Board  as  against  a  teaching  University, 
and  contended  for  one  against  many 
Universities,  he  was  on  a  subject  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar;  but  his 
contention  in  favour  of  one  over  a  plu- 
rality of  Universities  was  disposea  of 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  Edinburgh  University,  and  to  that 
speech  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  at- 
tempted no  answer.  With  regard  to 
that  point,  is  it  the  right  hon.  Gentie- 
man's  opinion  that  we  should  be  better 
off  if  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universi- 
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ties  were  done  away  with  and  absorbed 
in  the  London  University  ?  Is  his  opi- 
nion in  accord  with  that  of  the  noble 
Marquess  beside  him  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington),  who  says  that  on  this  great 
question  it  is  absurd  to  look  to  Ireland 
alone,  and  that  we  are  to  include  the 
English  and  Scotch  Universities  in  the 
means  open  to  Ireland  for  the  higher 
education.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  London 
University  should  absorb  the  four 
Scottish  Universities?  For  if  this 
principle  of  one  examining  Board  be 
so  good,  let  him  carry  it  out  in  prin- 
ciple, so  that  the  London  University  may 
send  its  travelling  board  to  show  its 
wares  in  every  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, to  bring  about  those  results  which 
the  right  hon.  Oentleman  fondly  anti- 
cipates from,  an  examining  as  compared 
with  teaching  Universities.  But  we 
hear  from  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  that,  so  far 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges  and  University  in  Ireland 
having  had  a  detrimentid  effect  upon 
Trinify  College,  it  has  stimulated  the 
Dublin  University  to  fresh  exertions, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  new  lecture- 
ships, and  in  every  way  conduced  to 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
higher  education.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
no  use  to  resort  to  the  theory  of  an  Ex- 
amining Board,  for  if  you  wish  it  to  be 
transferred  to  Ireland  it  is  there  already. 
We  have  heard  that  certain  Irish  Col- 
leges are  already  affiliated  to  the  London 
University,  and  that  its  Examiners  have 
come  to  Dublin  to  examine  students  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  University,  so 
that  if  an  Examining  Board  be  such 
an  excellent  institution,  and  if  it  be 
better  in  its  unity  than  in  its  plurality, 
I  cannot  see  why  that  University 
cannot  do  the  same  work  for  Ireland 
that  it  does  for  England,  India,  and  the 
Colonies.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  with  the  right  hon.  Oentle- 
mem  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  dif- 
ferent Colleges ;  but  when  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  tells  us  that  in  the  examina- 
tion for  matriculation  there  is  no  Ghreek, 
I  may  remind  him  that  within  the  last 
six  weeks  the  University  of  which  he  is 
so  distinguished  a  member  has  done 
away  with  the  examination.  UP^^ 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequeb:  They 
have  made  it  optional.]  The  right  hon. 
Oentleman  says  that  they  have  made  it 


optional ;  and  when  it  is  optional  with 
gentlemen  who  come  up,  and  do  not 
know  Ghreek,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  of 
the  result.  The  right  hon.  Oentleman 
says  that  the  two  things  which  he  has 
more  particularly  taken  under  his  charge 
are  defective  education  in  Ireland,  and 
the  grievance.  With  respect  to  defective 
education,  however,  he  said  not  a  single 
word.  He  spoke  of  denominational  edu- 
cation, and  said  that  it  would  be  done 
away  with,  and  that  we  were  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  Dublin  University 
would  be  an  open  University.  He  then 
said  that  he  could  not  attacK  the  educa- 
tion at  the  Dublin  University;  and  if 
that  be  so,  why  does  he  seek  to  alter  it  ? 
Now,  it  is  with  respect  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  Dublin  University  is  treated 
that  I  base  my  main  objections  to  this 
Bill.  With  regard  to  the  quotations 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Oentleman,  and 
relating  to  the  years  1857,  1858,  and 
some,  I  believe,  since  1868,  they  are,  as 
I  understand,  all  collected  in  I%e  DuhUn 
Review  in  an  article  written  with  con- 
siderable animus  against  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  When  he  condemned  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  he  said  that  the  Col- 
lege of  Cork  was  worse  than  that  of 
Oalway;  but  we  have  heard  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Ihe  University  of  Edin- 
burgh to-night  that  the  College  of  Oal- 
way has  been  doing  a  good  work,  and 
has  contributed  a  number  of  first-class 
men,  and  men  who  have  taken  honours. 
Now,  it  may  be  supposed — and  it  is  a 
natural  supposition — that,  as  I  have 
never  concecded  my  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  denominational  education,  that  I 
should  favour  this  measure  because  it  to 
a  certain  extent  favours  that  system.  I 
supported  the  proposal  made  by  my  noble 
Friend  the  late  Lord  Mayo  with  respect 
to  Irish  education,  but  that  was  at  a  time 
when  endowment  was  the  rule.  Since 
that  time,  however,  the  Irish  Church, 
the  grant  to  Maynooth,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Begium  Donum  have  all  gone,  and, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  meaning  of  the 
House  in  doing  what  it  has  done  in  these 
directions  was  to  sever  itself  for  ever  as 
a  State  from  showing  any  partiality  to 
denominations;  from  offering  a  hand 
to  one  denomination  in  preference  to 
another,  or  from  recogninng  reHgious 
differences  at  all  in  Ireland.  That  I 
understood  to  be  the  meaning,  and  1 
think  I  could  quote  many  passages  from 
the  speeches  of  the  Prime  Minister  in 
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oonfirmatioii  of  that  view.  Am  I,  tlien, 
reduoed  to  this — ^that  as  a  Member  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  country,  finding 
myself  on  ground  bared  of  everything — 
I  am  to  take  no  part  in  what  is  be  done  ? 
I  repudiate  that  position,  and  come  to 
look  upon  Ireland  in  the  condition  to 
which  you  have  reduced  her,  and  in  a 
condition  in  which,  so  far  at  least  as  this 
Parliament  is  concerned,  she  is  intended 
to  remain.  The  question  of  University 
education  arises  immediately  in  connec- 
tion with  what  has  been  done  in  regard 
to  those  three  institutions,  and  it  is  im- 
possible that  Trinity  College  and  the 
Dublin  University  can  remain  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  they  were  before 
the  Church  fell ;  and  it  has  been  so  un- 
derstood by  the  University  itself,  for  after 
the  Church  was  abolished,  after  the 
change  which  took  place  with  regard  to 
Maynooth,  and  after  the  Begium  Donum 
was  done  away  with  in  1869,  my  hon. 
Friend  the  senior  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  (Dr.  Ball)  stated  that, 
on  behalf  of  the  University,  he  was  pre- 

Sared  to  assent  to  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
[ember  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett). 
The  right  hon.  Oentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  though  in  somewhat 
obscure  language  but  witi^  a  very  decided 
intention,  in  his  speeches  in  Lancashire 
prior  to  the  Election  of  1868,  expressed 
himself  in  the  strongest  language  with 
respect  to  some  enormous  grievance 
which  Lreland  laboured  under  in  regard 
to  education  and  Protestant  ascendancy, 
and  promised  redress.  Those  passages 
the  right  hon.  Oentleman  never  explained 
in  a  manner  which  the  House  could  un- 
derstand till  1871,  when,  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton,  he  said  that  something 
further  required  to  be  done  with  respect 
to  University  education  in  Ireland,  and 
described  more  particularly  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  Boman  Catholic  grievemce. 
And  it  is  rather  a  curious  thing,  in  look- 
ing back  to  those  speeches,  to  find  that 
this  vast,  complicated,  and  difficult  sub- 
ject was  looked  upon  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  as  one  so  easy  of  solution 
that  he  could  dispose  of  it,  when  the 
time  arrived  for  him  to  do  so,  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  at  once  be  accepted  by 
all  candid  and  reasonable  men.  He  said 
it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  question  on 
which  twelve  intelligent,  reasonable  and 
unprejudiced  men  put  together  in  a 
room  ought  speedily  to  arrive  at  the 
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principles  of  a  just  and  satisfactory 
settlement.  He  added  that  he  alluded 
not  to  the  academical  question  alone, 
but  to  the  controverted  part  of  the  sub- 

i'ect.  Yet  fifteen  Gentlemen  of  the 
lighest  talent  in  the  country  have  been 
sitting  in  a  room  in  Downing  Street 
I  do  not  know  how  many  times,  nor  for 
how  many  hours,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  have  produced  a  measure  which  has 
met  with  objections  &om  every  quarter. 
Indeed,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — ^if  I 
may  say  so — stands  like  St.  Sebastian, 
pierced  on  every  side  by  his  friends  and 
by  his  foes,  every  shaft  having  been 
drawn  from  the  quiver  of  his  own  Bill. 
The  fifteen  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
have  brought  in  this  Bill,  and  notwith- 
standing fiiey  have  had  the  advantage 
of  the  council  of  three  more  than  the 
dozen,  their  Bill  has  lost  favour  as  it  has 
become  known.  Surely  the  letter  of  the 
15th  of  February,  to  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  referred,  was 
written  before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Horsman)  had  read  the  Bill  ? 

Me.  HOESMAN  :  I  asked  my  right 
hon.  Friend  when  he  was  reading  from 
that  letter  to  give  the  date.  It  was 
Saturday,  the  15th  of  February.  The 
BiU  was  delivered  on  that  morning.  By 
the  courtesy  of  the  Prime  Minister  I  had 
a  copy  on  Friday  afternoon.  Between 
that  afternoon  and  Saturday,  the  15th, 
when  I  wrote  the  letter,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  read  the  Bill. 

MK.GATHOENEHAEDY:  OnTues- 
day  evenine  the  Prime  Minister  described 
a  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  James)  as  "  bewilder- 
ing." What  a  bewildering  speech  must 
that  have  been  which  so  beclouded  the 
acute  intelligence  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  as  to  induce  him  to  write 
the  letter  he  has  penned,  when  on  looking 
into  the  Bill  itself  he  found  it  altogether 
different  from  his  expectations !  I  now 
come  to  what  is  said  to  be  the  great 
grievance  in  this  matter,  and  what  I 
have  to  submit  to  the  House  on  this  point 
is  this — ^that  the  grievance  is  one,  if  you 
take  it  in  its  full  extent  as  stated  by  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Prelates,  which  this 
House  cannot  meet,  and  which  I  believe 
no  House  in  this  country  ever  will  be 
able  to  meet.  But,  if  it  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  a  grievance  for  lay  Boman 
Catholics,  I  believe  it  can  be  met 
quite  as  effectually  without  the  destruc- 
tion which  is  involved  in  the  BOl,  and 
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by  means  which  are  consonant  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who,  like  myself, 
are  not  at  all  prepared  to  destroy  an 
existing  institution  which  has  worked 
well,  lOT  the  sake  of  creating  a  new 
one  for  the  working  of  which  we  have 
no  security  at  all.  Now,  with  respect 
to    the    proportion   of   those    who  re- 

fuire  University  education  in  Ireland, 
will  not  enter  minutely  into  the  con- 
troversy ;  at  present  it  is  clear  that  the 
Protestants  who  avail  themselves  of 
University  education  are  in  the  propor- 
tion of  four,  or  four  and  a-half  to  one. 
I  do  not  at  all  assume  that  this  is  a 
proper  proportion ;  but  I  see  statements 
m  works  of  authority,  from  which  it 
appears  that  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
popxdation  of  Ireland  the  entire  Koman 
Catholics  are  in  the  relation  to  Pro- 
testants of  three  and  a-half  to  one, 
in  University  education  the  Protestants 
are  in  relation  to  Boman  Catholics  of 
three  and  a-half  to  one.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  but 
I  see  it  stated  in  the  works  of  au- 
thority which  I  have  consulted.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  you  have  to  deal 
with  a  population  on  both  sides  in  this 
question  of  higher  education,  and  you 
must  endeavour  to  deal  fairly  between 
them ;  and  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  Ireland  you  are  obliged  to  deal  with 
the  question  on  what  I  call  the  bare,  and 
mean,  and  disagreeable  principles  of 
secularism.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  nothing  left  but  that.  And  in 
dealing  with  it,  what  do  you  propose  to 
do  ?  You  propose  to  destroy  two  Uni- 
versities. p'No,  no!"]  I  hear  some 
one  say  **No."  It  seems  to  me  the 
clearest  thing  in  the  world ;  the  Queen's 
University  is  to  be  absorbed  into  some- 
thing which  is  not  created ;  something 
is  to  be  created  which  is  to  absorb  that 
University,  and  something  is  to  be 
created  which  is  also  to  absorb  the 
Dublin  University.  This  Bill--I  wiU 
not  use  a  strong  expression — is  a  delusion 
when  it  says  it  is  a  Bill  for  the  extension 
of  the  Dublin  University.  For  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Dublin  University !  For 
the  extinction,  ought  to  have  been  the 
term.  And  how  did  the  right  hon.  Oen- 
tleman  endeavour  to  get  out  of  that  diffi- 
culty ?  He  carried  us  back  to  the  14th 
century,  and  to  attempts  to  establish  a 
University  in  Dublin,  which  had  failed, 
and  told  us  he  could  see.  a  graceful 
vision  of  a   University   appearing  to- 


day, disappearing  to-morrow,  re-appear- 
ing on  an  after  day — ^visible  to  no  eyes 
but  his  own  —  flitting  across  the  san- 
guinaiy  scene,  of  war  and  turbulence, 
and  bloodshed.  But  it  is  not  that 
phantom  conjured  up  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  which  we  look ;  we  look 
to  the  solid  and  Arm  foundation  of 
Elizabeth  which  has  endured  to  this  day, 
and  to  those  who  have  handed  on  the 
torch  of  learning  in  Ireland  during  all 
these  centuries,  and  to  an  institution 
which  has  opened  its  doors  and  its  teach- 
ing, if  not  its  emoluments,  and  honours, 
to  all.  And  who  are  some  of  the  men 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  this  great 
Dublin  University?  She  was  the  alma 
mater  of  Burke,  greatest  of  philosophic 
statesmen ;  of  men  of  letters  like  Gold- 
smith and  Swift ;  of  orators  like  Grattan 
and  Sheil;  of  divines  like  Archer 
Butler,  and  O'Brien ;  of  mathematicians 
like  MacCullagh  and  Hamilton;  of 
physicists  like  Bobinson,  and  Bosse  ;  of 
Chancellors  like  Planket  or  Cairns.  She 
has  acqtdred  an  indefeasible  title  to  the 
veneration  and  love  of  Irish  citizens. 
Modem  English  Judges  might  have 
been  added  to  the  list,  and  on  the  Irish 
Bench  sit  men  of  different  creeds  who 
have  been  trained  imder  her  care  and 
competed  for  her  honours.  It  is  this 
institution  which  you  are  called  on 
to  destroy.  ["No,  no!"]  It  does 
not  suit  the  interests  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  to  call  it  destruction. 
I  know  uiey  call  it  extension ;  but  they 
have  to  extinguish  before  they  can  com- 
mence extension.  The  very  principle  of 
this  Bin  is  to  extinguish  Dublin  Univer- 
sity in  order  to  create  a  new  one,  which 
is  to  be  composed  of  different  materials, 
and  to  be  governed  by  a  Council,  whose 
composition  and  character  we  cannot  even 
divine.  Can  you  say  you  do  not  destroy 
Dublin  University  when  you  combine  it 
with  another  body  which  may  have 
greater  force  than  itself?  It  is  absurd 
to  say  you  are  moving  in  the  ancient 
lines  of  Dublin  University  when  you  are 
taking  such  a  step  as  this.  Is  this  a 
vital  part  of  the  Bill?  I  pause  for  a 
reply — as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  said  so  many  times  the  other 
night.  We  have  had  from  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  allusions  to  cer- 
tain Coimcils  which  are  eminently  ami- 
cable in  their  deliberations,  and  from 
their  proceedings  he  argues  that  the 
unknown  Council  of  the  projected  Uni- 
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versity  will  be  equally  well  regulated. 
But  to  what  Councils  does  he  refer? 
Have  the  nominated  Councils  of  Ire- 
land been  so  satisfactory?  The  Irish 
Academy  was  one  instance  mentioned, 
and  does  he  intend  to  compare  a  Council 
of  Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics 
deliberating  over  an  exhumed  backbone 
or  a  stag's  head  with  a  University 
Coundl  ?  What  argument  can  he  find 
in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  quarrel 
over  a  question  of  archceology?  The 
history  of  the  Supplemental  Charter  will 
illustrate  this  point,  and  let  me  remind 
the  House  that  there  are  several  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  who  had  to  do  with  the 
Supplemental  Charter.  That  Charter 
was  reg^ded  as  an  invasion  of  the 
Queen's  University.  It  was  felt  by  them 
to  be  almost  destruction,  for,  by  adding 
a  few  names,  it  was  proposed  to  change 
the  whole  force  and  career  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  it  was  proposed  instead  of 
enforcing  collegiate  instruction  to  sdlow 
degrees  to  be  conferred  without  de- 
manding any  such  condition.  And  those 
who,  by  virtue  of  that  Supplemental 
Charter  secured  illegal  seats  on  the 
Council,  ceased  not  for  a  moment,  after 
they  got  possession  of  their  seats,  to  vote 
for  themselves  and  for  the  changes 
which  they  were  imported  into  the 
Council  to  effect.  Their  objects  from  the 
first  were  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  first  Charter.  And  if  we  are  not 
to  know  the  names  of  the  proposed 
Council,  how  are  we  to  be  sure  they 
will  not  adopt  the  same  course  ?  Where 
are  we  to  look  for  the  shadows  of 
these  men,  which  they  are  to  cast  before 
them  e'er  they  come  ?  In  the  bias  of 
the  Bill !  What  is  that  bias  ?  Does  it 
lean  to  the  Presbyterians,  to  the  Church- 
men, or  to  the  Wesleyans  ?  It  leans 
towairds  none  of  these.  Are  we  to  see 
fair  play  in  the  Bill  ?  Is  it  free  from 
one-sidedness  ?  Are  the  "  gagging 
clauses  "  meant  for  the  Presbyterians  or 
the  Wesleyans  ?  We  know  they  are  not. 
Why  do  you  exclude  certain  studies?  [Mr. 
Gladstone  :  We  do  not  exclude  them.] 
You  do  not  exclude  them ;  but  you  can- 
not deny  you  discourage  them  when  they 
are  not  placed  in  the  curriculum  of  your 
University.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  they  may  be  taught ;  but  it  is  at  the 
choice  of  students  to  learn,  and  the  Uni- 
versity will  have  no  Professorships  for 
teaching  these  things,  and  the  reason 
given  is  because  the  Council  could  not 
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appoint  Professors  without  quarrelling. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  what  the  effect  is 
to  be.  What  sort  of  a  Council,  then,  is 
this  to  be?  Men  signalized  by  impar- 
tiality and  filled  with  the  academical 
spirit  ?  Where  are  these  28  men  to  be 
found  who  will  have  this  enormous  power 
and  yet  cannot  be  trusted  to  elect  a  Pro- 
fessor for  fear  they  would  fall  to  logger- 
heads over  him?  It  may  be  all  very 
well  to  look  at  the  fair  vision  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  which  he  saw  in  the 
14th  century.  It  may  be  before  his 
eyes,  but  it  is  not  before  ours;  it  is 
something  that  we  cannot  see ;  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  called  up  by  this  Council 
and  by  that  only,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  may  change  the  balance  and  make 
the  whole  difference  in  the  election  to 
Professorships  and  to  other  positions. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  prepared  to  deiil 
as  I  think  is  the  best  way  to  do  with  this 
question  of  higher  education  in  Ireland, 
and  I  will  explain  how  I  think  the  mat- 
ter might  fairly  be  dealt  with.  First  of 
all  witi^  respect  to  that  grievance  which 
has  been  spoken  of  as  the  grievance  of 
the  Prelates,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that, 
in  its  full  extent,  I  cannot  imagine  any 
House  that  could  ever  fairlv  deal  with 
it.  Dr.  Woodlock,  a  man  of  great  emi- 
nence and  ability,  and  who  so  worthily 
presides  over  the  Boman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  speaking  of  affiliation, 
said — 

"  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  in  the  ^rvtem 
of  afiUiationP" — and  as  a  Boman  GEtthoUc  he 
shows  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn. — *'  I  an- 
swer it  is  to  be  drawn  so  as  to  secure  to  Ihe 
Catholic  University  the  position  she  is  entitled 
to  take  at  the  head  of  Catholic  education  in  Ire- 
land. Less  than  this  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  will 
not  sanction ;  less  than  this  the  Bishops  will  not 
accept ;  with  less  than  this  our  Catholic  people 
will  not  be  satisfied. 

Is  that  true  ?  I  believe  these  gentlemen 
mean  what  they  say ;  but  we  are  not 
bound  by  it,  and  when  they  introduce- 
the  name  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  let 
me  point  out  for  a  moment  what  they 
want.  The  Boman  Catholic  University 
in  Ireland  was  chartered  by  the  present 
Pope,  and  he  gave  his  sanction  to  it.  I 
do  not  know  the  contents  of  the  Charter; 
but  I  presume  it  was  like  the  Charter 
^ven  to  what  is  called  the  "Bishop's 
University"  at  Louvain  in  Belgium,  by 
which  the  power  is  given  to  confer 
degrees  in  Theology,  and  I  believe,  in 
Arts,  though  in  fact  for  the  latter, 
the  students  must  go    to   other  Uni- 
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yersities.  But  you  must  remember  that 
when  he  charters  a  TJniyersity,  he  takes 
a  position  i^m  which  he  camiot  well 
recede,  and  when  he  has  instructed  his 
followers  to  resist  joint  education,  on 
the  ground  that  they  belong  to  a  Boman 
Catholic  University  set  up  by  him,  which 
is  entitled  to  be  at  the  head  of  Catholic 
education,  he  takes  up  a  position  which 
is  such  that  we  must,  imtil  he  withdraws 
i^m  it,  ivhich  he  can  hardly  do,  treat 
this  quesfion  as  subject  to  the  effects 
of  that  poweid^  decree.  It  seems  to 
me  that  whether  we  are  in  favour  of 
endowment  or  not,  whether  we  are  in 
favour  of  recognition  or  not,  such  a 
claim  as  ttiat  is  incompatible  not  only 
with  the  pinciples  of  me  Beformation, 
but  with  the  liberties  of  this  people 
as  asserteft  i^m  time  immemorial. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  demands  the 
Bishops  miie  for  a  Charter  subsequentiy 
to  1866.  Biey  demanded  that  the  four 
Boman  CattoUc  Archbishops  should  be 
visitors,  anl  that  their  position  should 
be  supremefai  questions  relating  to  reli- 
gion and  m«aL^— that  is,  that  as  Bishops 
tiiey  should  have  a  right  to  pronounce 
authoritativ^y  upon  all  these  matters, 
absolutely  tl  put  their  negative  upon 
any  books  ^\^ch  might  be  used,  ana  to 
place  a  vetdupon  any  first  appointment 
of  a  Profess^,  and  so  take  upon  them- 
selves the  sT^reme  authority  over  any 
University  '^h  which  they  were  con- 
nected, and  4ey  required,  though,  per- 
haps they  mi^t  yield  that,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor should  U  a  Bishop.  If  such  claims 
be  binding,  ^Aat  would  be  the  duty  of 
any  Bishop  whi  might  be  placed  upon  the 
Council  under  Ae  Bill  ?  It  wouldbe  per- 
petusdly  to  interfere  with  what  was 
being  done  in  all  things  which  affected 
religion  and  morals.  Now,  I  say  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  reach  to  the  extent 
of  this  Boman  Catholic  grievance.  But 
can  we  not  reach  as  far  as  this  Bill  goes 
without  anything  like  the  destruction  it 
involves?  In  the  first  place,  I  take  it 
there  is  to  be  no  affiliation  whatever  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Colleges  under  this 
Bill.  And  why  ?  Because  affiliation  is 
refused  upon  the  veiy  principles  I  have 
just  now  stated.  Affiliation  is  not  re- 
fused upon  the  question  of  endowment 
only,  but  it  is  refused  i^n  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Dr.  Woodlock  and 
practiccdly  by  the  Pope  himself.  Well, 
if  there  be  no  affiliation,  you  meet  no 
grievance   by  this  Bpll   which   is  not 
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equally  met — I  will  not  say  by  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  as  it 
stands,  but  which  may  not  be  met  by  it 
with  some  modifications.  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  Oo- 
vemine  Body,  I  give  mv  voice  without 
hesitation  in  favour  of  an  Academic  Board. 
I  give  my  preference  to  an  Academic 
Board,  having  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  heart — ^bad  as  the  right  hon. 
Oentieman  opposite  TMr.  Oladstone)  says 
it  is— over  a  Coimcil  of  which  I  know 
nothing,  whose  names  have  not  as  yet 
been  disclosed,  and  in  which,  from  my 
experience  of  Coimcils  in  Irelcmd,  I  have 
no  confidence.  Then  as  to  unattached 
students,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  view 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  respecting 
them.  The  right  hon.  Gentieman  in 
opening  this  case  to  us  the  other  night 
compared  these  students  to  the  unat- 
tached students  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, as  if  they  would  be  on  the  same 
footing.  But  the  unattached  students 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  within  the 
University.  There  are  special  guardians 
appointed  to  watch  over  them,  and  they 
are,  in  fact,  as  much  parts  of  those  Uni- 
versities as  members  of  the  various  Col- 
leges themselves.  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  that  part  of  the  system  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  changed  so  that  it 
might  have  unattached  students  resi- 
dent in  Dublin,  but  not  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  But  suppose 
you  had  them  resident  in  Dublin,  then 
the  students  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
University  College  might,  if  they  chose, 
matriculate  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and,  though  unattached,  they  would 
have  all  the  advantages  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  there  would  be  no  difference 
made  between  them  and  the  other  stu- 
dents of  the  University.  Again,  I  need 
not  say  that  the  University  of  Dublin 
has  a  great  prestige.  But  what  presti|;e 
has  this  new  University?  The  right 
hon.  Gentieman  says  that  the  Queen's 
Colleges  set  up  in  1845  have  failed. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke 
more  strongly,  and  said  that  their  edu- 
cation was  most  defective.  [An  Hon. 
Membeb:  Scandalouslv  bad.]  No,  the 
phrase  **  scandalously  bad  "  referred  not 
to  the  University  but  to  another  insti- 
tution. The  interruption  has  come  from 
an  hon.  Gentieman  behind  me,  and  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  adopt  it.  Well, 
but  to  proceed  with  my  argument.  The 
Dublin    University   gives    a    complete 
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course  of  instrootioii.  The  new  TTiuTer- 
sity  would  give  an  incomplete  course  of 
instruction.  The  Dublin  University  has 
attained  a  high  character.  The  new  one 
has  a  character  yet  to  achieve.  We 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
Dublin  University^  because  it  is  noto- 
rious that  its  fairness  has  been  acknow- 
ledged over  and  over  again  by  the  Bo- 
man  CathoUo  alumni  who  have  found 
within  its  precincts  all  the  advantages 
which  they  desire  to  attain.  I  am  not 
going  to  enter  into  the  subjects  which 
are  to  be  excluded,  degraded,  or  left 
out  by  the  new  scheme — ^namely,  Modem 
History  and  Moral  Philosophy.  But  it  is 
curious,  if  it  be  true  that 

**  The  proper  stady  of  mankind  is  man," 
that  you  should  put  aside  those  studies 
which  make  man  acquainted  alike  with 
his  outward  actions  and  his  internal 
constitution.  I  ask,  therefore,  whether 
the  University  of  Dublin  would  not  offer 
aU  the  advantages  which  a  new  Univer- 
aity  offers?  Besides,  there  would  be 
the  prestige  of  its  character,  its  histori- 
cal career,  and  its  associations  with  the 
glories  of  Ireland.  I  want  now  for  a 
moment  to  follow  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  towards  the  dose  of  his 
speech,  when  he  spoke  of  ''founding 
voursdves  on  prindples  upon  which  you 
nave  already  acted  in  the  case  of  the 
Universities  of  England."  But  how 
have  you  acted  in  that  case  ?  Have  you 
incorporated  Oxford  and  Cambridge? 
You  have  not.  Have  you  changed  the 
Governing  Bodies  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ?  You  have,  but  how  ?  Not  by 
introducing  foreim  elements  and  setting 
them  over  the  Univerdties,  but  bv  im- 
proving the  election  of  the  Coimcil  and 
then  leaving  it  as  academic  as  it  was  be- 
fore. In  iimat,  then,  have  you  followed 
the  precedents  of  the  English  Univer- 
dties? You  have  absolutely  rejected 
it.  There  are  two  Univerdties  in  Eng- 
land teaching  and  examining.  There  is 
in  England  also  an  Examining  Board, 
the  London  Univerdty,  which,  mough  it 
has  its  reddence  in  London,  is  cosmo- 
politan in  its  character.  The  riffht  hon. 
Gentleman  cannot  deny  that  it  has  affi- 
liated Colleges  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  and  from  whatever  places 
students  come,  it  is  content  to  admit 
them  to  its  degrees.  Nay,  if  they  will 
not  come  to  it,  it  will  go  in  search  of 
them,  for  all  persons  who  are  ready  for 
admisdon  may  be  examined  on  the  spot 

Mr.  GathormBiml^ 


where  they  happen  to  redde.  Why 
is  not  Ireland  to  be  left  with  ito 
two  Univerdties?  What  is  to  justify 
you  in  destroying  them  ?  I  know,  when 
I  am  saying  that,  I  am  speaking  against 
the  whole  prindple  of  the  Bill,  if  it  has 
a  prindple.  For  its  prindple  seems  to 
me  to  be  to  separate  Trinity  College 
from  the  Dublin  Univerdty,  because 
there  is  in  them  something  of  that  com- 
munion of  light  which  somehow  is  most 
distasteful  and  disagreeable  to  the  Gh>- 
vemment.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for 
this  proposed  change.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  government  of  the  College  and 
the  Univerdty  imited  is  something  like 
one  of  those  new  and  brilliant  ^mps 
where  there  are  two  wicks  burning  with 
equal  light,  but  the  two  when  joined  to- 
gether make  a  flame  far  brighter  than 
double  the  lustre  of  each  s^>aratdy. 
The  imion  of  government  has,  1  submit, 
given  the  most  unalloyed  satisfaction, 
not  only  to  the  people  of  Irdand,  but  to 
all  who,  coming  from  other  parts,  have 
reaped  the  immense  advantages  which 
it  has  ever  afforded.  It  may  oe  neces- 
saiy  to  alter  its  conditions  under  existing 
circumstances  and  to  throw  it  absolutdy 
open.  It  is  with  no  aid  of  mine  that 
we  have  descended  this  dreary  steep  of 
secularism  down  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  has  dragged  us.  I 
objected  many  years  ago  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  entered  upon  the  dope, 
at  first  with  faltering  steps  in  the  rear 
of  the  crowd  that  hired  him  on,  but 
soon  afterwards  he  pushed  his  way  to 
the  front,  and  when  he  arrived  on  Irish 
ground  we  aU  remember  with  what 
mtal  facility  he  glided  at  once  to  the 
bottom.  GHie  Church  was  destroyed. 
He  shook  the  dust  off  his  feet  urom 
Maynooth,  and  the  Eegium  Donum  to 
the  Presbyterians,  which  was  only  re- 
markable for  its  meanness,  was  taken 
away.  Everything  was  laid  bare.  We 
are  therefore  in  a  podtion  in  which 
we  find  it  most  difficult  to  deal  with  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  a  fair  and 
liberal  manner.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man asks  us  to  establish  a  new  Univer- 
dty. We  decline,  because  we  say  there 
is  no  proved  incompetency  in  the  Uni- 
verdties that  exist.  They  are  ready 
themsdves  to  extend  their  doors,  to  im- 
prove their  means  of  education,  and  cany 
into  effect  all  the  changes  which  are  ne- 
cessary. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says 
he  does  not  give  any  endowment  to  the 
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Bomaa  Gatholios.  That  is  quite  true ; 
but  he  must  remember  that  certain 
modes  of  reoognition  of  denominatioiial 
establishments  may,  in  the  end,  give 
privilege  to  one  over  another ;  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  night  said  to  the 
Boman  Gathohos,  that  if  they  would  only 
assent  to  this  Bill  in  a  few  orief  years  it 
woxdd  do  for  them  aU  they  required. — 
[Mr.  Ghtohestbb  Fobtbsoxte:  All  the 
education  they  wanted.] — The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  of 
this  Bill  as  likely  negatively  to  do  away 
with  the  religious  grievance,  and  posi- 
tively to  bring  about  academical  remrm. 
Now,  so  far  as  the  religious  grievance  is 
concerned,  it  must  be  admitted,  I  think, 
to  have  &iled  as  a  remedy;  and  as  a 
scheme  for  bringing  about  academical 
reform,  why,  the  friends  of  academical 
reform  almost  unanimously  have  pro- 
nounced against  it.  We  are  asked  to 
take  the  vaguest  statements  of  the  Gk>- 
vemment  with  reference  to  its  intentions 
and  objects.  We  know  not  the  extent 
of  its  dimensions — ^whether  it  is  to  be  a 
giant  or  a  dwarf.  We  only  know  that 
this  new  creation  is  to  be  what  Sir 
Joseph  Napier  called  it,  a  monstrum  out 
lumen  adempt^mf  deprived  of  the  light  of 
religion,  ethies,  and  historic  knowled^. 
That  is  the  ideal  of  the  new  University 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wishes 
us  to  give  to  Ireland,  which  he  says 
Ireland  has  long  desired,  which  has 
been  offcen  attempted,  but  which  has 
never  yet  been  attained.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  does  not  tell  us  what 
are  the  lineaments  of  the  image  to  which 
he  wishes  us  to  bow  down.  Its  form  is 
so  indistinct  and  unsubstantial  that  you 
cannot  trace  it^  you  cannot  scan  its  pro- 
portions— 

"  Its  shape — 
If  shape  it  can  be  called  -which  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  feature,  joint,  or  limb." 

May  I  not  with  justice  add — 

'<  What  seems  its  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  has  on." 

For  it  is  actually  proposed  to  cap  this 
monster  with  the  tinisel  coronet  of  a 
shifting  Lord  Lieutenant.  Such  is  the 
ideal  which  the  riffht  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  us  fall  down  and  worship.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  do  so.  With  regard 
to  the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn  (Mr.  Bourke),  I  think  it  has  been 
eictremely  useful  in  iteelf,  because  it  has 


called  attention  to  the  composition  of  the 
Council,  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
Bill.  If  that  Ooimcil  is  inefficiently  con- 
stituted— ^bcdancing  here  and  conceding 
there — ^you  will  destroy  at  once  the  crea- 
tion you  have  made.  If  the  Council  be 
in  accordance  with  the  powers  of  the 
Bill,  it  will  bring  the  university  to  a 
standstill.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ? 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  prepared,  on  the 
eround  of  its  unnecessary  and  wanton 
destruction  of  Dublin  University  and  the 
Queen's  University,  to  give  an  imhesi- 
tating  vote  against  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  I  am  not  to  be  led  astray  from 
that  decision  by  the  proposition  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  East  Sus- 
sex (Mr.  Dodson).  I  do  not  suppose  that 
the  fifteen  men  who  concocted  the  mea- 
sure would  consent  to  send  it  to  fifteen 
more  unprejudiced  Gentlemen  to  consider 
it  upstairs.  [Mr.  Gladstone  assented.] 
I  never  supposed  they  would  accept 
that  proposition,  which  indeed  has  be- 
come almost  ludicrous  from  the  Notices 
that  have  been  made  of  additions  to 
it.  I  think  we  may,  therefore,  stand 
aside  from  the  question  of  that  Select 
Committee.  Then  threats  of  a  certain 
kind  were  held  out  to  the  authorities  of 
Trinity  College  by  the  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Haitington),  who,  with  one 
foot  on  Ebal  and  the  other  on  Gerizim, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  well-balanced 
homily,  dealt  out  his  blessing  and 
cursing  according  as  the  Bill  was  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected.  Perhaps,  those 
threats  were  only  intended  as  a  predic- 
tion ;  but  such  predictions  made  by  those 
in  authority  have  sometimes  the  effect  of 
accomplishing  themselves.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College 
have  well  weighed  the  consequences  and 
are  prepared  to  risk  the  calamities  of 
which  the  noble  Marquess,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  warned  them.  But  if 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill  were  not 
threatened,  is  the  House  to  be  threat- 
ened ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  long 
before  opposition  commenced  —  before 
anyone  said  a  word  against  his  Bill, 
spoke  of  the  proposals  he  had  made  as 
vital  to  the  existence  and  honour  of  the 
Government.  I  think  that  it  is  a  little 
hard  that  one  may  not  vote  on  what  is 
vital  to  Ireland  without  being  in  danger 
of  voting  that  which  would  be  fatal 
to  the  honour  and  existence  of  the  Gt>- 
vemment.  I  do  not  know,  I  have  not 
yet  ascertained  from  any  of  the  speeches 
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made  firom  the  Treasury  Benoh^  what 
particular  parts  of  the  Bill  are  yital  to 
the  existence  and  honour  of  the  Qo- 
vemment.  Far  be  it  firom  me  to  say 
that  any  of  the  points  which  were  noti- 
fied by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 
open  to  re-consideration  and  change, 
were  vital  parte  of  the  measure.  But 
it  is  a  little  hard  on  us  that  when 
we  are  called  on  to  vote  on  so  serious 
a  question  we  should  not  know  what 
are  the  particular  points  in  which  he 
considers  his  honour  is  involyed  and 
his  existence  threatened.  For  my  part, 
I  do  not  admit  that  this  House  is 
bound  to  judge  of  the  requirements  of 
his  honour,  nor  is  it  called  on,  or  in  a 
position  to  terminate  his  existence.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  colleagues 
for  the  last  two  years  have  been  leaving 
Ireland  alone,  and  I  hope,  in  that  in- 
terval of  peace,  she  has  gained  some- 
thing. During  the  last  two  years  they 
have  been  engaged  in  providing  for 
themselves  a  grand  tribunal  to  jud^  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  their  measures 
and  themselves.  They  have  turned 
their  attention  from  the  House  to  their 
constituents,  and  told  them  in  no  am- 
biguous terms  by  urging  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  Ballot,  mat  this  House 
of  Parliament,  though  not  of  course 
altogether,  yet,  in  a  great  degree  having 
been  elected  by  corruption,  intimida- 
tion, and  bribery,  did  not  fairly  re- 
present the  true  sentiments  of  the 
Kingdom.  But  now  they  have  carried 
that  great  measure  by  which  they  tell 
us  every  man  can  give  his  vote  in- 
dependently you  can,  I  suppose,  re- 
cognize at  once  what  is  the  aecision  of 
the  people.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  a  speech  which  I  read  to-day  made  at 
Croydon,  in  honour  of  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  House  (Mr.  Locke  King) 
made  certain  admissions  which  made  me 
somewhat  doubtful  how  far  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  Bill  extended  either  to 
affect  the  honour  or  existence  of  the 
Government.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
found  time  to  attend  that  banquet  amid 
his  multifarious  avocations,  although  not 
many  days  ago  he  informed  his  own  con- 
stituents at  Greenwich  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  him  to  attend  a 
meeting  at  their  invitation.  [  "  Oh,  oh ! "] 
I  think  if  I  never  say  anything  worse  of 
the  right  hon.  G^tleman,  his  ardent 
Friends  behind  him  need  not  be  so  much 
alarmed.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 

Mr.  Oathome  JIardy 


spoke  at  that  banquet  of  his  University 
Bill  as  a  barque  which  was  now  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea  and  might  soon  be 
on  me  crest  of  the  wave ;  but  does 
he  think  this  measure  is  likely  to  be 
carried  to  the  crest  of  the  wave  by  this 
or  the  other  House  of  Parliament?  He 
told  those  present  at  the  dinner,  as  his 
adherents  have  boasted  elsewhere,  that 
he  had  had  four  years  of  glorious  office, 
and  which  had  been  marked  by  mea- 
sures of  great  benefit  to  the  country  and 
for  which  the  country  cannot  be  too 
thankful.  He  has  in  store  for  the  future 
no  doubt,  measures  of  equal  advantage 
to  it,  and  which  he  probably  believes 
will  carry  it  to  a  higher  degree  of  pro- 
roerity.  With  respect  to  me  present, 
ii  for  the  present  tms  little  barque  is  in 
the  trougn  of  the  wave,  if  it  should 
be  kept  there  by  not  receiving  a  favour- 
able wind  from  this  or  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's politicfd  existence  need  not  be 
terminated,  for  he  may  have  the  advan- 
tage of  visiting  his  constituency  and  of 
enabling  the  hon.  Members  of  this  House 
to  visit  theirs.  There  he  may  seek  the 
gale  to  carry  his  Bill  to  the  crest  of 
me  wave.  It  is  not  in  this  House 
such  an  issue  as  this  is  to  be  tried.  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  since  the  last 
election  we  on  this  side  have  been  over- 
borne by  a  large  majority  on  almost  all 
questions  brought  before  us;  but  the 
time  has  now  surely  come  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  having  con- 
demned former  elections  and  havinc^  con- 
stituted an  independent,  unbiassed,  and 
incorrupt  tribunal  may  appeal  to  it,  on 
his  past  conduct,  his  present  measure, 
and  nis  promises  for  the  future.  I  ask 
him,  not  here  but  there,  to  obtain  the 
decision  whether  his  existence  ought  to 
be  prolonged  or  terminated.  In  the 
mean  time  if  it  should  so  happen  that 
this  measure  is  to  be  consigned  to  an  un- 
timely bier,  and  to  have  but  a  short  dis- 
tance firom  its  cradle  to  its  grave,  I  think 
I  may  say  that  over  that  grave,  Ireland 
will  shed  no  tear,  the  friends  of  academic 
honour  and  of  high  culture  will  not  weep, 
and  it  will  go  down  to  its  unhonoured 
rest  with  the  natural  and  perhaps  truthful 
reflection  which,  without  condemnation^ 
and  in  a  very  charitable  spirit,  we  may 
permit  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  en- 
grave upon  its  tomb—'*  Misunderstood.** 
Mb.  Vernon  HAECOURT  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
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Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  for  tlie 
conyenience  of  Public  Business,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  debate  should  stand 
adjourned  till  Monday;  and  he  hoped 
there  would  be  a  disposition  to  go  to  a 
Division  in  the  course  of  the  same 
eyening.         

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  he 
hoped  the  Lrish  Members  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard. 

Mb.  T.  COLLINS  protested  against 
any  curtaibnent  which  would  prevent 
hon.  Members  from  giving  expression  to 
their  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  further  adfoumed  till  Monday 
next. 

CUSTODY  OF  INFANTS  BILI/-[Bill  67.] 

{Mr,  William  Fowler,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay,  Mr. 

Lopes,  Mr,  Mundella.) 

CONSIDEBATION. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Hinds  Palmeb, 
New  Clause  added. 

(Agreement  by  Father  to  give  up  custody  for 
money  not  yalid.) 

"  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  render  valid 
any  agreement  by  a  father  to  give  up  the  custody 
or  control  of  his  children,  if  such  agreement 
shall  have  been  made  for  a  pecuniary  considera- 
tion paid  or  secured  to  the  father." 

aause  3  (Definition  of  "  Court  ")• 
Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  27,  after  the  word  "  Chancery," 
to  insert  the  words  "  or  the  County  Court  of  the 
district  in  which  the  mother  resides." — {Mr, 
Hinde  Palmer.) 

Mb.  W.  FOWLEE  opposed  the 
Amendment. 

Question  put,  ^^That  those  words  be 
tiiere  inserted." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  14;  Noes 
23 :  Majority  9. 

Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  To- 
morrow, 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 

One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Friday,  1th  March,  1873. 

MINTITES.]  — i^fl^  First  in  Parliament ^The 

Lord  Carysfort,  after  the  death  of  his  brother. 
Public  Bills — Second  Reading — Poor  Allotments 

Management  (20) ;   Local  Ck>yemment  Pro- 

visioiial  Orders*  (26). 
Committee — Intestates  Widows  and  Children* 

(33). 
Committee — Report — ^Drainage  and  Improvement 

of  Lands  (belazid)  ProTiaonal  OrderB*  (25). 


CRIMINAL   LAW  — NEWBURY   MAGIS- 
TRATES.— QUESTION. 

Eabl  DE  la  WAEE  said,  he  de- 
sired to  call  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  of  the  4^  inst.  on  the  case 
of  a  poor  woman,  named  Elizabeth 
Vokins,  who  had  been  sentenced  by  the 
bench  of  magistrates  at  Newbury  to  14 
days'  imprisonment  for  stealing  some 
brass  fittings  of  a  thrashing  machine 
out  of  a  bam.  Upon  this  conviction 
The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  added  some  sar- 
castic comments.  It  appeared  that  the 
husband  of  the  woman  was  employed  at 
the  low  wages  of  We,  a  week,  and  as 
there  was  no  breach  of  trust  or  other 
circumstance  to  aggravate  the  larceny, 
he  thought  the  sentence  excessive,  espe- 
cially as  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  gave  a 
discretion  to  magistrates  in  such  cases. 
He  had  given  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Morley;  private  notice  of  the  Question 
which  he  now  begged  to  ask,  Whether 
the  Government  would  cause  any  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
conviction  of  the  woman  and  the  sen- 
tence passed  upon  her  ? 

The  Eabl  of  MOELEY  said,  that  on 
the  face  of  the  article  there  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  case  for  inquiry.  The 
punishment  did  not  seem  to  be  excessive ; 
for  whether  the  woman's  husband  earned 
11#.  a  week  or  only  2«.  the  offence  would 
be  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  those 
earnings  would  make  no  difference  in 
the  sentence.  The  Criminal  Justice  Act 
gave  a  discretion  to  magistrates  on  hear- 
mg  the  charge,  but  before  the  plea  was 
entered.  At  tiiat  stage  of  the  proceedings 
they  might,  if  they  so  thought  fit,  dis- 
charge tiie  accused ;  but  once  there  was 
a  conviction,  they  must  direct  punish- 
ment. The  magistrates  generaUy  had  a 
knowledge  of  we  prisoners  brought  be- 
fore them  and  of  other  circumstances 
which  the  writers  of  articles  in  news- 
papers could  not  have,  and  if  there  were 
inquiries  into  all  the  cases  on  which 
newspapers  made  comments,  such  in- 
quiries  would  be  endless.  If,  however, 
his  noble  Friend  thought  an  inquiry  was 
desirable  in  this  particular  case,  the  Go- 
vernment would  direct  one  to  be  made. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  rose  to 
enter  his  protest  against  Questions  such 
as  that  put  by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  De 
La  Warr)  being  asked  without  Notice 
being  regularly  placed  upon  the  Paper. 
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There  was  an  tuiderstandiiig  among 
their  Lordships  that,  except  in  oases  of 
pressing  and  paramount  importance, 
questions  should  not  be  asked  in  their 
Lordships'  House  without  formal  Notice. 

POOE  ALLOTMENTS  MANAGEMENT 

BILL  [H.L.]  (No.  20.) 

{The   Duke   of  Richmond,) 

SECOND  BEADIKO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

The  Duke  of  KEOHMOND,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said,  that  its  object  was  to  make  better 
provision  for  the  management  in  certain 
cases  of  lands  allotted  under  local  Acts 
of  Inclosure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  Under  the  general  Act  which  at 
present  regulated  these  allotments — the 
2  Will,  Ts.  c.  42 — the  management  was 
entrusted  to  open  vestries.  When  the 
Act  was  passed  those  bodies  were  usually 
composed  of  a  small  number  of  persons ; 
now  they  were  sometimes  composed  of 
as  many  as  500  or  600.  Such  bodies 
were  too  numerous  for  the  management 
of  allotments,  and  the  object  of  tiie  Bill 
was  to  provide  that  where  the  number 
of  persons  entitled  to  attend  such  vestry 
exceeded  20  ^ch  vestry  might  annually 
appoint  a  Committee  of  Members  of  their 
own  body,  not  exceeding  12  nor  fewer 
than  six,  who  should  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  the  authority  appointing  it. 
Bhould  the  proper  authority  fail  to  ap- 
point a  Committee  as  required  by  this 
Bill,  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  on 
application  of  any  person  interested, 
might  do  so.  The  Bui  applied  not  only 
to  allotments  for  the  poor  under  In- 
dosure  Acts,  but  to  field-gardens,  recre- 
ation grounds,  and  grounds  set  apart 
for  any  public  purpose.  He  begged  to 
move  the  second  reading. 

The  Eakl  of  MORLEY  said,  he  ap- 
proved the  Bill,  and  would  support  the 
second  reading. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2',  ac- 
cordin^y,  and  eommitted  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  Driday  next. 

WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA— THE  KING 
OF  THE  ASHANTEES.— QUESTION. 

The  Eablof  LAUDERDALE  desired 
to  direct  their  Lordships'  attention  to  a 
statement  which  had  appeared  in  H^ 
JSvening  Standard  of  yesterday.    That 

I%e  Duke  ofBiehmond 


paper  adverted  to  the  occurrence  of  an- 
other **  little  war,"  referring  to  the  fact 
that  few  people  might  be  aware  that 
Great  Britain  was  at  present  engaged  in 
war,  and  that  British  territory  had  been 
invfikded,  though  it  was  a  comfort  to  know 
that  in  this  case  the  invader  was  neither 
France,  nor  Germany,  nor  Austria,  nor 
Russia,  but  the  King  of  Ashantee,  and 
the  territory  invaded  was  a  portion  of 
our  West  African  possessions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
As  this  statement  was  not  in  any  of  the 
morning  papers  it  might  not  be  correct ; 
but  as  ne  had  been  a  little  among  those 
people  he  wished  to  know  whether  it 
had  been  verified  and  whether  what  had 
been  stated  was  true,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
There  had  been  several  affairs  with  the 
Natives  on  the  coast  lately,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gambia  our  co- 
lonists had  been  obliged  to  ask  the  French 
to  protect  them  The  Ashantees  were 
the  most  formidable  tribe  on  the  whole 
coast  of  Africa.  We  had  already  waged 
two  wars  with  them,  and  they  were  wars 
which  were  carried  on  in  great  part  by 
ourselves  against  ourselves,  for  our  mer- 
chants suppled  our  enemies  with  powder 
and  muskets  tmtil  war  was  actually  de- 
clared, and  these  wars  had  been  acoom- 
paoied  by  disasters.  He  desired  to  ask 
Whether  the  report  is  true  that  the  King 
of  the  Ashantees  has  declared  war  against 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  oross^  our 
frontier  at  Cape  Coast  Castlateith  12,000 

men?  

The  Eabl  of  KIMBEBLET  said,  it 
was  not  quite  true  that  the  King  of  the 
Ashantees  had  declared  war  against  Her 
Majesty ;  for  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
the  King  had  made  an  incursion  into 
British-protected  territory  without  hav- 
ing deoared  war  or  g^ven  any  notice 
whatever.  The  statement  referred  to  by 
the  noble  Earl  was  therefore  substan- 
tially correct.  But  he  must  observe  'that 
there  was  a  distinction  between  British 
territory  proper  and  the  protected  terri- 
tories. What  had  been  invaded  was  not 
British  territory  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  because  we  only  held  ports  on  the 
coast ;  but  we  had  a  very  undefined  pro- 
tectorate over  a  considerable  tract  of 
country  lying  between  the  Gk>ld  Coast 
and  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Ashan- 
tees. He  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
diminish  the  gravity  of  the  attack,  for 
we  had  had  frequent  experience  of 
Ashantee  iuTasionB,  which  were  always 
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accompanied  by  a  great  destmction  of 
property  and  loss  of  life.    He  could  not 
at  present  teU  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
inyasion.    Their  last  account  from  the 
Gol^  Coast  was  dated  February  4.    It 
stated  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  Colonel  Harley,  who  had 
recently  gone  there,  and  had  had  con- 
siderable experience  on  that  Coast,  was 
not  able  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  attach.     Ever  since  his 
arriyal  on  the  Gold  Coast  he  had  had 
most  Mendly  communications  with  the 
Ashantees,  and  ihere  was  reason  to  hope 
that  the  long  course  of  imMendly  rela- 
tions with  tiiem  which  had  continued 
ever  since  the  last  war,  was  about  to  ter- 
minate, when  the  agents  of  Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment  heard  that  the  King  had 
crossed  the  river  into  our  protected  terri- 
tory with  not  fewer  than  12,000  men. 
One  of  the  causes  assigned  for  this  mea- 
sure was  that  a  Eeti^  oath  had  been 
sworn  by  the  King  of  Ehnina  and  the 
King  of  the  Ashantees  that  ihey  would 
attack  our  territory.   That  might  be  true ; 
but  it  did  not  explain  why  the  oath  had 
been  sworn.    Then  it  was  said  that  the 
King  of  Ashantee   claimed  possession 
of  Elmina,  which  was  ceded  to  us  by 
the  Dutch.     That  point  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  neglected  by  us.    We  had 
ascertained  from  the  Dutch  that  they 
acknowledged  no  such  claim,  and  -^e  had 
communicated  to  the  King  of  Ashantee 
that  no  such  claim  was  recognized.   The 
King  said  he  was  satisfied,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  receive  a  stipend 
in  consideration  of  keeping  ihe  roads 
open.    Then  it  was  said  there  had  been 
some    misunderstanding    between    the 
King  of  Ehnina  and  Colonel  Harley. 
Another  and  more  probable  cause  was 
that  there   had   been  a  disagreement 
about  the  payment  of  certain  dues.  The 
fifbh  cause,  and  one  which  he  believed 
most  likely  to  be  true,  was  that  a  certain 
chief  who  had  great  influence  with  the 
King  of  the  Ashantees  had  been  sent 
away  from  Ehnina  and  stirred  up  the 
King  to  avenge  some  supposed  injury. 
Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  say  that  ihe  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Gtyvemment  was  directed 
to  the  matter.    Several  ships  of  war 
were  on  the  station  or  in  the  vicinity, 
and  he  hoped  that  active  preparations 
had  ahready  been  made  to  repel  the 
attack.    In  reference  to  the  rumour  that 
owing  to  the  want  of  prcqper  precaution 


the  British  Administration  at  the  Gambia 
had  been  obliged  to  apply  for  the  as- 
sistance of  a  French  ship  of  war,  he 
had  to  say  that  according  to  the  last 
aocoimt  two  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  had 
arrived  in  the  Gambia  for  tiie  protection 
of  the  Settlement.  He  could  not  there- 
fore admit  that  there  had  been  any  want 
of  due  care,  or  that  this  Settiement  had 
been  exposed  to  any  danger  Vhich  could 
be  avoided.  From  the  latest  accounts 
he  was  led  to  hope  that  no  farther  attack 
would  be  made. 

The  Earl  of  LAUDERDALE  feared 
men-of-war  would  be  of  little  use,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  have  gun-boats  specially 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  going  up  the 
rivers  of  that  coast. 

The  Eabl  of  KTMBEELEY  explained 
that  the  ships  of  war  were  not  intended 
to  fight  the  Ashantees,  and  it  was  never 
supposed  that  they  could  repel  an  in-* 
vasion  by  that  tribe ;  but  the  presence  of 
men-of-war,  from  which  marines  could 
be  landed  in  case  of  necessity,  would 
be  valuable.  There  was  at  the  Gold 
Coast  a  detachment  of  a  West  India 
reffiment  as  well  as  a  body  of  armed 
police. 

House  adjotimed  at  a  quarter  before 

Six  o'clock,  to  Monday  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Ilriday,  1th  March,  1873. 

MINUTESJ— Supply— cofwiVfer^rf  in  ConmHUe 

— ^AbMT  £8TIKAT£B. 

Public  Bills — Second  Heading — Local  Taxation 
(Accounts)  ♦  [16] ;  Local  Government  Dis- 
tricts (Consolidated  Eate)  ♦  [84]. 

Second  Reading — Referred  to  Select  Committee — 
Metropolitan  Tramways  Provisional  Orders 
(Nos.  1  and  2)  ♦  [76  and  77]. 

Referred  to  Select  Committee — ^fiailways  Provi- 
sional Certificate*  [78]. 

Third  Reading— Custody  of  Infants*  [67],  and 
passed, 

lEELAND— DUBLIN  COLLEGE  OF 
SCIENCE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  PIM  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasiiry,  Whether  the  change  contem- 
plated in  the  University  of  Dublin  will 
affect  the  College  of  Science  of  Dublin 
in  any  manner ;  and,  whether  he  would 
consider  of  some  arrangement  for  the 
resomptioii  of  the  popular  lectures  in 
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science  which  were  formerly  delivered, 
first  at  the  Royal  Dublm  Society's 
House,  and  subsequently  in  the  Oollege 
of  Science,  then  called  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  and  which  were  largely 
attended  by  the  industrial  classes  of 
Dublin? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  replied  that  if  the 
hon.  Member  meant  to  ask  him  whether, 
in  the  event  of  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House  becoming  Law,  the  measure 
would  injuriously  affect  the  College  of 
Science  at  Dublin,  or  limit  its  action,  he 
was  not  aware  that  it  could  possibly  do 
so.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  meant  to 
ask  whether  the  Oollege  to  which  he  re- 
ferred would  be  a  Oollege  within  the 
view  and  meaning  of  the  Bill,  he  was 
not  able  to  answer  that  question.  He 
was  aware  that  the  Oollege  in  question 
was  a  Museum  of  Dublin  industiy  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  OoUege  of 
Science,  and  that  it  was  a  very  use^ 
institution;  but  he  was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  its  conditions  of  foimda- 
tion  and  government  to  form  a  judgment 
as  to  whether  it  woidd  be  affected  by 
the  Bill  imder  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  Witji  reference  to  an  arrange- 
ment being  entered  into  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  popular  lectures  in  science 
which  were  formerly  delivered  there,  he 
had  been  informed  that  those  lectures 
had  not  been  largely  attended  by  the 
industrial  classes  in  Dublin;  but  that 
they  had  been  largely  attended  by  the 
miadle  and  upper  classes  of  that  city, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  had  been 
of  great  service.  For  his  own  part,  he 
had  no  means  of  acquiring  information 
on  this  subject,  but  lie  would  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Irish  Government,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  request  of  the  hon. 
Member  could  be  acceded  to. 

POST  OFFICE— INSUFFICIENTLY 

STAMPED  NEWSPAPERS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  E.  N.  FOWLEE  asked  the 
Postmaster  (General,  Whether  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  destroy  newspapers  insuffi- 
ciently stamped,  when  mrected  to  the 
Colonies;  and,  whether  an  alteration 
could  not  be  made  in  the  regulation 
which  requires  that  they  should  be 
posted  within  eight  days  of  publication  ? 

Mr.  MONSmJi,  in  reply,  said,  he 
wished  to  point  out  that  no  means  had 
otherwise  been  discovered   of  dealing 

Mr.JPim 


with  such  newspapers,  for  it  was  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  who  the  senders  of 
them  were.  Experience  had  shown 
that  insufficiently-paid  newspapers,  if 
forwarded  to  the  Oolonies,  woidd  not,  in 
the  great  nimiber  of  instances,  be  t&ken 
in  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  but  would  be  returned  to  this 
countiy,  so  that  the  Post  Office  would 
have  to  carry  them  both  ways  without 
receiving  anything  for  so  doing.  More- 
over, in  some  instances  where  the  papers 
passed  through  the  United  States,  a 
charge  would  be  made  by  that  coimtry. 
The  Post  Office  took  every  means  in  its 
power  to  make  proper  regulations  as  to 
the  proper  posting  of  newspapers,  and 
also  to  make  these  regulations  known 
both  at  home  and  in  tiie  colonies,  and 
the  nimiber  of  papers  so  insufficiently 
stamped  was  constantiy  decreasing.  The 
reason  why  it  was  required  that  news- 
papers shoidd  be  posted  within  eight 
days  of  publication  was  to  prevent  a  vast 
number  of  newspapers  being  posted  just 
before  the  despatch  of  the  mail,  which 
woidd  have  me  effect  of  taxing  the 
energies  of  the  office  to  an  undue  extent. 
He  could  hold  out  no  hope  that  this 
system  would  be  changed. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read;  Motion 
made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Ohair." 

DEFENCE  OF  THE  COLONIES. 
BES0LT7n017. 

LoKD  EUSTACE  CECIL,  in  rising 
to  call  attention  to  the  undue  taxation 
now  imposed  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  defence  of  the 
Colonies,  and  to  move — 

**  That  this  HooBe  is  of  opinion  that  the  time 
has  now  come  when,  having  regard  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Empire,  8ie  taxpayers  of  tiio 
United  Kingdom  should  be  relieved  from  the 
unequal  burden  of  taxation  which  they  have 
hitherto  borne  for  Imperial  purposes ;  and  that 
with  this  view  each  Colony  should  be  invited  to 
contribute,  in  proportion  to  its  population  and 
wealth,  such  annual  contingents  of  men  or  such 
sums  of  money  towards  the  defence  of  the  Em- 
pire as  ma^,  by  arrangement  between  the  Homo 
and  Colonial  (Governments,  be  hereafter  deemed 
just  and  necessary," 

begged  to  state  that  his  object  certainly 
was  not  to  alienate  the  Oolonies  from 
the  mother  oountzyi  or  to  curtail  their 
defences  in  any  way.    On  the  oontraiy, 
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he  shotild  be  very  glad  to  bind  more 
closely  those  ties  of  mutual  interest  and 
finenoBhip  which  existed  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  Colonies,  and  to 
see  such  a  re-organization  of  the  land 
forces  of  the  Empire  that  those  forces 
might  be  ayailable  at  any  time  for  its 
defence,  eyen  for  the  most  insignificant 
part  of  it.  But  in  order  to  eSect  this 
object,  it  seemed  to  himihat  one  of  the 
first  necessities  of  the  case  was,  that  the 
relations  which  existed  between  the 
mother  coimtry  and  the  Oolonies,  so  far 
as  the  burden  of  taxation  was  concerned, 
should  be  founded  upon  a  principle  of 
justice,  and  that  principle,  so  far  as  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
concerned,  he  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
coyer.  He  had  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  what  the  cost  of  the  Oolonies 
had  been  to  this  country  during  the  last 
half  century ;  and  he  found  that  in  a 
period  of  57  years,  from  1815  to  1872, 
it  had  been  £103,000,000.  None  of  this 
sum  had  been  expended  in  keeping  up 
the  Nayy,  which  might  be  lookeii  upon 
as  a  proper  charge  upon  the  Home  Ex- 
chequer, but  it  haa  been  incurred  for 
the  ciyil  and  military  expenses  of  our  31 
Colonies,  exdusiye  of  India.  If  they 
examined  into  these  figures  a  little  more 
closely,  they  would  find  that  about 
£86,000,000  of  that  money  had  been 
spent  since  1845,  and  about  £66,000,000 
of  it  had  been  expended  during  the  last 
18  years.  Preyious  to  1845,  the  Colonies 
did  not  on  an  ayerage  cost  the  country 
more,  or  eyen  so  much,  as  £500,000 
a-year,  but  since  that  date  the  ayerage 
expenditure  hadbeen  between  £2, 000, 000 
and  £3,000,000  a-year.  In  order  to 
fortify  himself  wiih  official  support,  he 
would  refer  to  a  speech  which  was  made 
during  the  Kecess  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen)  to  his  constituents  at  the 
De^  and  Walmer  Institute,  in  which 
that  hon.  Gentleman  said — if  he  was 
correctly  reported — ^he  found,  firom  a  He- 
port  presented  to  that  House  in  1870, 
that  me  cost  of  the  Colonies  during  the 
preyious  year  was  £3,693,000,  but  that 
part  of  tiiat  money  was  expended  for 
Imperial,  and  not  strictly  Colonial,  pur- 
poses. It  seemed  to  him  (Lord  Eustace 
Cecil)  that  throughout  the  lecture  upon 
this  subject  there  had  been  a  confusion 
of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman as  to  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  Imperial  expenses.    He  did  not 


blame  the  Gt)yemment  for  this,  because 
there  was  a  yery  general  idea  that  Im- 
perial expenses  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
British  taxpayer — although  he,  for  one, 
had  always  contended  against  that  theory, 
being  of  opinion  that  Lnperial  expenses 
shomd  be  borne  by  the  whole  Empire, 
and  not  by  a  part  of  it  only.  Such  great 
stations  as  Bermuda,  Malta,  and  Gibral- 
tar were  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Colonies  as  much  as  for  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  therefore  the  whole  Empire, 
and  not  Great  Britain  alone,  shoula  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  them.  The  sum 
which  we  now  paid  for  the  Colonies  was 
so  considerable  that  it  would  enable  us 
to  pay  such  a  sum  as  the  Alabama 
Claims  eyery  year,  or  it  would  enable 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  giye 
more  agreeable  answers  to  those  persons 
who  went  to  him  in  reference  to  the  in- 
come tax  and  the  malt  tax.  Whateyer 
had  been  the  theory  hitherto  in  justifi- 
cation of  this  expenditure  from  the  Home 
Exchequer,  it  was  now  altogether  inde- 
fensible, because  the  Colomes  were  no 
longer  dependencies,  but  had  constitu- 
tions of  their  own.  It  might  be  said 
that  ihe  colonial  Parliaments  had  no 
yoice  in  the  declaration  of  peace  or  war, 
but  neither  had  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  in  theory.  It  had  only  an  equal 
ri^ht  with  the  colonial  Parliaments  to 
address  the  Crown  upon  a  question  of 
foreign  policy,  and  surely  in  these  days 
of  steam  and  telegraphy  that  right 
could  be  as  well  exercised  by  the  one 
as  by  the  other.  Lord  Lytton,  he 
belieyed,  in  1858  wrote  a  despatch 
to  the  Colonies,  in  which  he  called 
upon  them  to  raise  local  forces  for 
the  purpose  of  defence.  A  Betum  which 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
had  kindly  giyen  to  him  showed  how 
far  that  despatch  had  been  acted  upon. 
Exdusiye  of  India  and  Canada — wnich, 
of  course,  had  forces  of  its  own,  and  to 
which  ereat  credit  was  due  for  haying 
raised  forces  sufficient  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency— ^the  Colonies,  numbering  27  or 
28,  had  a  force  of  only  25,109,  and  were 
scattered  all  oyer  the  globe.  Such  was 
the  result  of  a  paternal  G^yemment. 
Last  year  he  had  brought  the  ques- 
tion of  colonial  fortifications  before  the 
House.  He  moyed  then,  on  grounds 
which  he  thoujp^ht  were  sufficient,  that 
the  Vote  for  ^rtifications  at  Bermuda 
should  be  refused ;  and  he  should  haye 
more  to  say  this  year  on   the   sub- 
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ject  at  the  proper  time.  In  his  opi- 
nioiiy  so  long  as  English  money  was 
spent  in  this  way,  so  long  would  the 
expenditure  incuned  be  enormous.  He 
was  aware  that  there  were  some  military 
men  in  favour  of  a  large  expenditure 
upon  our  Oolonies.  He  held,  however, 
the  opinion  that  military  men  were  quite 
as  ready  to  run  riot  in  matters  of  expense 
as  any  other  class  when  they  were  not 
subject  to  sufficient  control.  Now,  the 
remedy  for  this  large  expenditure  which 
he  proposed,  was  that  the  Colonies  should 
be  invited  to  pay,  according  to  their 
means,  for  strictly  Imperial  defences. 
"What  was  worth  having  was  worth  pay- 
ing for.  I£  our  Colonies  were  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  belonging  to  this  sreat  Em- 
pire, they  ought  to  be  ready  to  bear  their 
fair  share  of  the  expense.  This  was  not 
his  own  opinion  exclusively,  for  he  found 
the  same  opinion  had  been  fermenting 
in  the  minds  of  many  others,  and  the 
object  of  his  Motion  was  to  elicit  the 
view  of  the  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject.  He  might  quote 
on  the  subject  from  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  FraaerU  Magmne  of  last  Feb- 
ruary, written  by  Mr.  Cyril  Ghraham, 
formerly  private  secretary  to  Lord  Car- 
narvon, in  which  he  advocated  the  esta- 
blishment of  one  Army  and  Navy  toward 
which  the  Colonies  should  be  asked  to 
contribute  in  a  given  ratio.  Mr.  Baden 
Powell,  too,  the  author  of  a  recent  work 
entitled  New  Somes  for  the  Old  Country, 
was  in  favour  of  a  federal  fleet,  and  said 
that  a  common  Army  would  be  a  great 
source  of  union.  The  leading  journal, 
The  Times,  of  the  16th  November,  1872, 
said  that  the  Imperial  integrity  should 
be  maintained  '^  upon  equal  terms,"  and 
equal  terms  must  mean  that  the  Colonies 
should  bear  their  fair  share  of  Imperial 
expenditure.  He  might  also  refer  to 
the  hon.  Ghentleman  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  ihe  Colonies  (Mr.  KnatchbuU- 
Hugessen),  who,  in  a  recent  lecture 
delivered  during  the  Beoess  to  his  con- 
stituents, said  that  the  Colonies  must 
henceforth  take,  not  a  Colonial,  but  an 
Imperial  view  of  questions,  according 
to  tkeir  general  bearing  upon  the  state 
of  the  whole  Empire.  Lastly,  he  might 
quote  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith, 
who,  writing  apparently  at  the  time  of 
the  War  of  Independence  with  America, 
strongly  enforcea  the  policy  of  requiring 
our  Colonies  to  bear  a  fieur  share  of  the 
burdens  imposed  for  their  own  defence^ 

Lord  JSustaee  Cecil 


and  stated  Ihat  if  the  British  Colonies 
could  not  be  made  to  contribute  towards 
the  support  of  the  whole  Empire,  Qreat 
Britain    had  better  free   herself  from 
them.      Considering  how  wealthy  the 
Colonies  were,  and  how  able  they  were 
to  contribute  towards  Imperial  expendi- 
ture, he  (Lord  Eustace  Cecil)  thought  it 
time  our  Colonial  policy  in  this  matter 
was  re-considered  by  the  Gbvemment. 
He  dared  to  say  it  would  be  advanced 
as  an  objection    to  his  Motion  that  it 
would  necessitate  the  representation  of 
the  Colonies  in  that  House.     He  con- 
fessed he  did  not  see  any  necessity  for 
such  representation.      In  Austria  and 
Hungary  and  in  Switzerland,  consider- 
able sums  were  raised  by  independent 
Legislatures  for  the  purpose  of  Iinperial 
and  Federal  defence.     We  had  after  all 
the  machinery  at  hand.     The  Agents 
General  of  the  Colonies  might  be  em- 
powered by  their  Governments  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  Home  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  quotas  of  men  or  money 
which  each  Colony  should  be  invited  to 
contribute,  and  such  quotas  might  after- 
wards be  voted  by  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
tures.    He  merely  threw  out  that  idea 
as  a  suggestion,  and  if  there  was  a 
better  one  he  should  be  glad  to  ado]^ 
it,   as  he  was  only  anxious  that  this 
matter   should   be    considered   by  the 
Gt)vemment.      He  was  most  desirous 
that   no  suspicion  of   hostility    to   the 
Colonies  should  for  a  moment  attach  to 
him  in  making  this  Motion.     He  was 
most  sensible  of  the  advantages  which 
the  Colonies  conferred  upon  the  mother 
country  in  promoting  her  wealth   and 
grandeur,  as  well  as  of  the  fostering 
care  which  this  country  had  shown  to- 
wards them,  and  which  had  contributed 
so  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  Colonies 
themselves.    But  it  was  because  there 
existed  the  joint  partnership  in  interests 
and  privileges  between  the  Colonies  and 
this  Empire  that  he  was  anxious  that 
there  should  idso  be  a  joint  partnership 
in  bearing  the  burden  of  Lnperial  de- 
fence.     &e  Colonies  w^re  no  longer 
dependencies ;  they  were  practically  free 
States,    with    free    institutions.     They 
were  not  infants  in  swaddling-clothes; 
they  were  not  even  children  at  school ; 
but   had  arrived  at  the   mature    age 
of  manhood  with  all  its  privileges  and 
responsibilities.     They  had  a  splendid 
future  befbre   tiiem,    with  unbounded 
resouToes   and    enormous   capabilities^ 
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while  we  had  arrived  at,  if  we  had 
not  passed,  the  meridian  of  our  wealth 
and  power.  Was  it  not  time,  then, 
that  the  Oolonies  should  be  asked  to 
contribute  their  fair  share  towards  the 
maintenance  of  our  common  Empire. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
« this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  now 
come  when,  having  regard  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Empire,  me  taxpayers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  relieved  from  the  unequal 
burden  of  taxation  which  they  have  hitherto 
borne  for  Imperial  purposes ;  and  that  with  this 
view  each  Colony  should  be  invited  to  contribute, 
in  proportion  to  its  population  and  wealth,  such 
annual  contingents  of  men  or  such  sums  of 
money  towards  the  defence  of  the  Empire  as 
may,  bv  arrangement  between  the  Home  and 
Ck)lonial  Governments,  be  hereafter  deemed  just 
and  necessary," — {Lord  Euatace  Cecil^ 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  E.  N.  fowler  said,  he  wished 
to  explain  the  reasons  why  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Eustace  Cecil).  It  appeared  to 
,  him  that  as  it  stood  on  the  Paper  it  im- 
plied a  different  object  from  that  which 
nis  noble  Friend  had  in  yiew.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech  the  noble  Lord 
said  he  was  most  anxious  to  preserve 
our  connection  with  the  Colonies,  and 
recommended  an  appeal  to  the  Colonies 
to  contribute  towards  Imperial  taxation ; 
but  he  (Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler)  submitted 
that  i^e  Motion  as  it  stood  was  not  likely 
to  effect  that  result.  He  thought  that 
if  such  a  demand  were  made  on  the 
Colonies  it  would  result  in  the  deepest 
discontent  and  heart-burnings  in  them. 
As  it  had  been  said  in  the  American 
war  of  independence,  it  would  be  argued 
that  we  had  no  right  to  tax  the  Oolonies 
when  they  were  not  represented  in  that 
House.  There  were  great  difficulties 
connected  with  the  proposed  plan.  He 
was,  however,  not  prepared  to  saj  that 
those  difficulties  were  insuperable.  It 
was,  he  believed,  the  general  feeling  of 
the  British  people  that  our  connection 
with  the  Oolonies  should  be  preserved, 
inasmuch  as  they  contributed  to  the 
ffreatness  of  this  cotrntry,  which  was  ac- 
knowledged in  the  common  expression 
that  the  Queen  reigned  over  an  Enipire 
upon  which  the  sun  never  sets.  f!ro- 
bably  this  country  was  never  iSdier  than 


it  was  at  present;  but  looking  abroad 
he  did  not  think  our  power  was  as  great 
as  it  was  some  40  or  50  years  ago.  K 
they  took  up  any  foreign  paper  they 
would  find  quite  as  much,  if  not  more, 
attention  given  to  a  small  state  like 
Switzerland  than  to  Great  Britain.  What 
made  this  country  great  was  her  con- 
nection with  Colonies  scattered  all  over 
the  world,  and  with  her  dependency  of 
India,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  people  of  this 
country  would  cheerfully  bear  all  the 
expenses  incurred  by  our  connections 
abroad  rather  than  suffer  the  loss  of  our 
Colonies,  which  would  reduce  us  to  a 
third-rate  power.  He  could  conceive  of 
nothing  more  fatal  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Empire  than  a  separation  between 
this  country  and  Canada,  and  he  depre- 
cated any  suggestion  of  severance.  He 
had  heard  with  great  pain  the  word 
"bribe"  used  in  respect  to  the  loan 
made  to  the  Canadian  government.  That 
was  a  most  improper  expression.  The 
national  Exchequer  did  not  risk  one 
farthing  in  the  &ansaction,  while  it  en- 
abled Canada  to  raise  money  upon  better 
terms  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  able  to  do.  He  was  glad  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  repudiatmg  tiie  offen- 
sive word.  In  conclusion,  he  would  ex- 
press a  hope  that  his  noble  Friend  would 
not  press  his  Motion  to  a  division. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
did  not  propose  to  foUow  the  example 
of  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  last  spoken, 
who  never  started  in  a  colonial  debate 
of  any  description  whatever,  without 
somehow  or  other  finding  his  way  to 
the  Canadian  Loan.  He  felt  personally 
indebted  to  his  noble  Friend  for  the 
course  he  had  taken,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  supplied  him  with  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  had  for  some  time  past 
been  a  source  of  perplexity  to  him. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  he 
had  noticed  that  at  many  meetings  held 
by  gentiemen  connected  with  the  Con- 
servative party  speeches  had  been  made 
in  which,  afber  the  orators  had  exhausted 
their  criticism  upon  the  home  measures 
of  the  Government,  they  had  dropped 
dark  and  mysterious  hints  about  the 
Government's  fatal  colonial  policy,  and 
had  accused  the  Government  of  dealing 
in  an  tmfriendly  spirit  with  the  Colonies 
and  of  adoptii^r  a  course  which  tended 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  Colonies 
and  to  weaken  the  ties  between  them 
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and  the  Mother  Cotmtry.  He  had  often 
wondered  what  could  be  the  meaning  of 
those  speeches,  kno'ifing,  as  he  did,  that 
the  colonial  policy  of  the  present  Gk>* 
▼emment  differed  in  no  material  respect 
from  that  which  had  been  pursued  by 
every  Qoyemment  which  had  sat  upon 
those  benches  for  a  quarter  of  a  century; 
and  his  curiosity  was  considerably  ex- 
cited to  know  what  would  be  the  sooth- 
ing, kindly,  and  remedial  measures 
wmch  the  party  opposite  on  iiieir  acces- 
sion to  power  would  adopt.  His  noble 
Friend  was  the  (Edipus  who  had  solved 
the  enigma,  and  as  he  was  the  near 
relative  of  an  eminent  Conservative 
statesman,  he  could  not  question  the 
authority  with  which  he  had  spoken. 
It  was,  then,  at  last  declared,  that  the 
real  remedy  for  all  colonial  ills,  the 
Conservative  panacea  for  supposed  colo- 
nial discontent,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  colonial  craving  for  closer  imion 
with  this  country  was  to  be  satisfied, 
was  to  be  a  demand  for  increased  contri- 
butions from  the  Colonies  for  the  defence 
of  Imperial  interests.  Whilst  giving 
fiill  credit  to  his  noble  Friend  for  the 
most  sincere  desire  to  preserve  the  con- 
nection between  this  country  and  her 
Colonies,  he  questioned  very  much  whe- 
ther the  policy  which  he  would  initiate 
would  have  tiLat  effect,  or  whether  the 
colonists  were  prepared  to  accept  that 
policy  of  the  Conservative  party — [**No, 
no ! "] — as  likely  to  conciliate  ike  people 
of  the  Colonies.  He  had  no  apprehen- 
sion that  his  noble  Friend's  policy  was 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  any  party  in 
that  House.  He  believed  that  a  fair 
share  of  the  public  burden  was  placed 
upon  the  Colonies,  and  therefore  the 
House  was  not  justified  in  adopting  any 
such  measure  as  that  of  the  noble  Lord. 
Without  entering  into  the  history  of  the 
last  30  years,  during  which  there  were 
many  exceptional  expenses,  he  would 
point  out  mat  the  attempts  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
ture on  behalf  of  the  Colonies  where  it 
could  fairly  be  reduced,  having  regard 
to  colonial  and  Imperial  interests,  had 
been  persistent,  and  that  a  material 
reduction  had  been  effected.  Whereas 
in  1869  the  expenditure  cost  this  coun- 
try £3,388,033,  according  to  theBetums 
presented  the  other  day,  it  was  now 
only  £1,708,290,  and  this  saving  had 
been  incurred,  not  by  really  weakening 
any  Colony  by  withdrawing  the  men, 

Mr.  KnaUKMl-Sugiuen 


but  by  an  economical  system  of  concen- 
tration which  the  Government  believed 
would  be  found  beneficial  boili  to  the 
Colonies  and  to  this  coimtry.  From  the 
noble  Lord's  statement  he  gailiered  that 
he  had  not  paid  very  close  attention  to 
the  Estimate  presented  the  other  day, 
because  he  found  from  it  that  the  Colo- 
nies which  had  fr^e  constitutions  and 
representative  Governments  were  pre- 
cisely those  Colonies  upon  which  tiiey 
did  not  have  any  military  expenditure. 
The  expenditure  at  Nova  Scotia  and 
Bermuda  was  entirely  for  the  defence 
of  our  maritime  interests ;  the  establish- 
ments at  Malta  and  Gibraltar  were  Im- 
perial; Cape  Town  was  a  great  naval 
centre,  and  the  Cape  Colony  paid  towards 
the  expenditure  for  the  local  advantages 
it  received;  Hong  Kong  paid  a  full 
contribution,  and  the  Straits  Settiements 
a  sum  which  had  been  complained  of  as 
really  more  than  their  fair  share.  It 
would  interest  tiie  House  to  know  that 
the  larger  portion  of  the  expenditure  in- 
curred on  behalf  of  the  Colonies  was  for 
Imperial  purposes.  He  had  carefully 
worked  out  me  figures,  and  he  found 
that,  considering  me  Imperial  interests 
that  were  at  stake,  and  which  required 
an  expenditure  that  ought  to  and  would 
be  in  any  case  defrayed  by  England, 
out  of  the  total  of  £1,708,290,  £1,205,026 
might  be  fairly  charged   to    Imperial 

Ooses,  leaving  about  £500,000  for 
purposes  in  the  Colonies.  That 
sum,  he  believed,  was  reaUy  in  excess 
of  the  right  amount,  and  it  might  be 
fairly  said  that  the  £238,600  repaid  by 
certain  Colonies — as  shown  in  a  recent 
War  Office  Betum — amounted  to  a  full 
half  of  the  total  sum  so  expended ;  or, 
to  put  it  in  another  way,  it  appeared 
that  all  the  Colonies  made  full  repay- 
ments, except  the  settlements  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  West 
Indian  Colonies.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  even  his  noble  Friend  would 
not  like  to  call  upon  them  for  a  contri- 
bution, and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the 
local  revenues  had  not  been  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  expenditure,  though 
it  was  hoped  that  this  might  gradually 
become  the  case.  But  with  regard  to  these 
Colonies  our  expenditure  was  the  result 
of  our  policy  in  abolishing  the  slave 
trade,  and  was  not  an  expenditure  which 
would  be  grudged  by  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country.  But  in  truth  the  whole  of 
this  question  hinged  a  great  deal  upoa 
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another  question  —  namelj;  as  to  the 
▼alne  whioh  the  ootintry  set  upon  the 
possession  of  the  Colonies.  If  the  noble 
liord  believed  that  the  Colonies  were  of 
little  value  to  this  country,  of  course  he 
would  be  right  in  maintaining  that  no 
burden  on  their  account  should  be  im- 

S^sed  on  the  taxpayers  of  Great  Britain, 
ut  he  (Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen)  held 
a  very  difPerent  opinion,    ^e  Colonies 
were  not  only  stcmding  monuments  of 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  English- 
men ;  not  only  by  their  means  the  fame 
of  England  was  spread  abroad  through 
every  quarter  of  the  world ;   but  they 
were  of  great  practical  value  also  as 
depots  for  our  trade,  ooaHng  stations  for 
our  ships,  as  homes  for  our  emigrants, 
and  safe  channels  for  the  extension  and 
development    of   our    commerce.      But 
Colonies  could  not  at  all  times  be  self- 
maintaining;  in  their  infancy  they  re- 
quired the  fostering  aid  of  tiie  Mother 
Country ;  as  they  advanced  towards  ma- 
turity ihey  became  more  and  more  inde- 
pendent of  that  aid,   and   the  House 
might  depend  upon  it  that  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Mndness  and  equity  with 
which  that  aid  was  distributed  would 
be  the  duration  of  the  affectionate  con- 
nection between   the    Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies.    It  was  very  difficult 
to  determine  what  exact  sum  should  be 
paid  in  these  cases,  but  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  take  care  that  it 
was  not  excessive;   and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  sure  that  the  people  of 
this  country  would  never  allow  the  Go- 
vernment to  deal  with  the  Colonies  in  a 
niggardly  or  parsimonious  spirit.    The 
Colonies  had  a  right  to  expect  just  and 
fair  consideration ;  they  did  not  expect 
that  the  Government  should  engage  in 
any  lavish  expenditure  on  their  behalf 
which  would  impose  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  ratepayers  of  this  country,  and 
ihe  people  of  England  on  the  other  hand 
would  be  ready  to  sanction  such  wise 
and  prudent  expenditure  as  would  tend 
to  promote  colonial  prosperity,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  consohdate  Imperial 
power.     On  behalf  of  the  Gbvemment 
he  could  not  accede  to  the  Motion.    It 
was  their  duty  from  time  to  time  to  see 
what  Colonies  were  able  to  take  upon 
themselves  their  fair  share  of  the  expen- 
diture, and  to  take  care  that  that  expen- 
diture should  be  borne  by  them ;  and 
anyone  who  would  look   back  to  the 
policy  of  the  Government  since  it  came 


into  office  would  see  that  it  had  endea- 
voured to  carry  out  that  duty.  The 
Government  must  decline  to  accept  the 
vague  idea  of  a  great  improvement  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Lord  in  his  Itesolu- 
tion,  which,  if  adopted,  would  very 
likely  awaken  misgiving  in  the  Colonies, 
and  perhaps  would  not  be  attended  by 
the  good  results  which  he  expected  and 
desired.  But  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
House  might  rest  assured  that  no  effort 
would  be  spared  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  on  the  one  hand  to  prevent 
the  infliction  of  any  unnecessary  burdens 
upon  the  taxpayers  at  home,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  deal  with  the  Colonies  in 
that  fair,  just,  and  liberal  spirit  which 
ought  always  to  pervade  the  policy  of  a 
great  and  generous  people. 

Mb.  MACFIE  regretted  the  total  ab- 
sence in  the  House  of  any  direct  repre- 
sentation of  the  Colonies ;  while  their 
quota  of  indirect  representation  was  very 
smaU;  nor,  indeed,  was  that  deficiency 
made  up  by  any  surplus  of  representa- 
tion in  tiie  Upper  House ;  and  although 
the  Colonial  department  was  satisfac- 
torily  managed,  ft  by  no  means  spoke 
with  the  authority  of  a  representative 
body.  When  he  ventured  to  recommend 
the  more  intimate  connection  of  the  Colo- 
nies with  the  Mother  Country  a  week 
ago,  he  did  not  speak  on  behaJf  of  the 
Koyal  Colonial  Institute.  The  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Bury)  had  made  an  allusion  to 
the  subject,  seeming  to  think  that  he  had 
professed  to  do  so.  But  he  was  happy 
to  say  that  he  had  since  received  a 
commimication  from  the  hon.  secretary, 
who,  by  authority  of  its  coimcil  stated 
that  his  (Mr.  Macfie's)  views  were  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  those  colo- 
nists who  assembled  there.  What  was 
wanted  to  be  done  might  be  effected 
in  a  variety  of  ways ;  and  what  was  pro- 
posed was  virtually  done  by  other  coun- 
tries in  reg^d  to  their  Colonies.  The 
Colonies  were  quite  prepared  to  pay  their 
reasonable  quota  of  our  expenses ;  and 
by  bringing  them  into  the  relation  of 
oontributories  they  wordd  identify  them 
more  and  more  with  the  interests  of  the 
Mother  Country.  It  was  a  question  of 
justice  and  expediency,  and  one  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  highest  states- 
manship. The  noble  Lord  would  act 
wisely  not  to  press  his  Motion  to  a 
division.  

Sir   CHAELES  ADDEELET  said, 
he  could  not  quite  accept  the  argument 
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of  the  Under  Seoretaiy  of  State  for  the 
Ooloniee  (Mr.    KnatdibuU  -  Hugessen) 
against  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Eustace  Cecil),  that  the  militaiy 
expenditure  of  the  Colonies  was  at  this 
moment  abnost  entirely  for    Imperial 
purposes,  and  that  as  the  expenditure 
at  £[ali£Gucwas  for  Imperial  purposes, 
the  Canadian  Dominion  ought  not  to  be 
called  on  to  contribute  towards  it,  and 
as  the  expenditure  at  Cape  Town  was 
for  Imperial  purposes,  the  Cape  colonists 
should  not  contoibute.     If  that  argu- 
ment were  good  it  amounted  to  this, 
that  as  the  expenditure  at  Portsmouth 
was  for  Imperial  purposes,  Hampshire 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
towards  the  Naval  Estimates  connected 
with  that  port.    In  both  cases  the  ex- 
penditure was  as  much  for  the  local  as 
for  Imperial  interests.     In  both  cases 
the  locality  was  peut  of  the  Empire. 
The  same  Sovereign  in  both  cases  had  the 
sole  prerogative  of  making  war,  under 
Parliamentaiy  responsibility.    That  was 
not  his  argument  against  the  Motion, 
but  that  this  country  had  no  right  to  tax 
the  Colonies.    They  had  their  own  Par- 
liaments and  their  own  way  of  raising 
taxation,  and  it  was  not  for  us  to  pass 
resolutions  directing  them  what  taxes 
they  should  raise,  or  how  they  should 
appropriate  them.    This  country  rather 
should  abstain   from  taxing  itself  for 
what  the  Colonies  ought  to  pay  for  them- 
selves than  resolve  what  they  should 
pay.    It  was  not  more  than  20  years 
ago  that  the  Colonies  did  not  pay  one 
shilling  towards  their  own  military  ex- 
penses ;  but  this  country  taxed  itself  to 
the  extent  of  £3,000,000  sometimes  in 
one  year  for  military  and  police  expenses 
in  the  Colonies,  which  the  colonial  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen  ought  to  have  de- 
frayed for  themselves.    For  the  last  20 
years,  England  had  g^radually  refrained 
from  following  out  this  fooHsh  policy, 
which  unduly  burdened  this  country, 
demoralized    the   Colonies,   and  which 
often  led  to  the  stirring  up  rather  than 
the  putting  down  of  wars.     This  coun- 
try had   withdrawn   her   troops    from 
the  Colonies,   or  called  upon  them  to 
pay  a  contribution  in  the  first  place,  and 
now  the  whole  cost  of  the  troops  sent 
out  from  England  for  their  benefit  and 
protection.    That  plan  was  first  adopted 
by  Lord  Grey,  and  it  had  since  been 
adopted  by  every  Government,  whether 
liberal  or  Conservative.  It  had  resulted 
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most  successfully — ^the  Colonies  had  be- 
come more  prosperous,  and  local  wars 
had  been  less  prevalent.  It  had,  in  faot, 
increased  the  strength  of  the  Empire, 
as  well  as  saved  our  resources,  and  to 
no  one  was  the  country  more  indebted 
for  this  satisfactory  change  than  to  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who 
had  boldly  carried  it  out.    Those  who 
had  criticized  that  policy  as  a  deser- 
tion of  the  Colonies  showed  that  they 
did  not  look  on  them  as  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  able  and  as  willing  and 
interested  in  conducting  their  own  afiEairs, 
as  those  at  home.    He  hoped  that  policy 
would  be  adopted  in  the  naval  as  weU. 
as  military  expenditure.  They  had  begun 
to  add  local  ships  of  war  to  the  British 
Navy  in  Australia ;   and  in  Canada  the 
armed  flotilla  which  for  some  years  had 
g^uarded  the  fisheries  must  be  considered 
as  an  addition  to  the  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain.    He  hoped  the  policy  he 
had  indicated   would   be  steadily  en- 
couraged, and  thought  it  would  have 
been  wise,  when  we  got  rid  of  Woolwich 
dockyard-men  as  emigrants  to  Canada,  if 
we  had  offered  them  to  the  Government 
of  that  Dominion,  and  suggested  that 
Canada  misht  have  by  their  means  set  up 
a  dockyard  of  her  own.   He  rose  rather 
to  protest  against  the  line  of  argument 
taken  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
and  to  insist  that,  as  the  Colonies  had 
Parliaments  of  their  own,  it  was  their 
business  to  tax  i^emselves,  and  that  we 
should  not  again  be  guilty  of  the  foUy 
of  attempting  to  tax  them.    Leave  them 
to  defend  themselves,   and  the  Queen 
will  soon  have  as  ffood  an  army  as  her 
home  forces  addea   by   them   to    her 
power.     Some    of  the    elder  Colonies 
had  fought  for  the  Empire  and  increased 
its  territory,  and  we  should  encourage 
the  present  ones  to  assume  this  respon- 
sibility as  part  of  a  free  and  self-reuant 
Empire. 

LoED  EUSTACE  CECIL  remarked 
that  the  right  hon.  G^tleman  spoke  of 
his  havine  used  the  term  *'  tax  the  Colo- 
nies." The  right  hon.  Gentleman  must 
have  misunderstood  him.  The  term  he 
used  in  his  Notice  of  Motion  and  in  his 
speech  was  that  the  colonists  ''  be  in- 
vited to  contribute." 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  should  be  very 
sorry  if  this  conversation  should  termi- 
nate in  a  manner  which  would  leave  it 
to  be  supposed  that  there  was  a  serious 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
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The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Eustace  Cecil),  I 
preBome,  does  not  intend  to  take  a  divi- 
fiion  on  his  Motion: — I  trust  that  he 
will  withdraw  it,  but  not  under  a  sense 
of  being  discouraged  in  the  view  that 
he  proposes.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel 
indebted  (to  anyone  who  o^ns  a  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  in  the  n>irit  in  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  opened  it,  because  I 
understand  him  entirely  as  he  has  ex- 
plained himself.  I  believe  it  would  be 
far  from  his  desire  to  do  anything. in 
the  way  of  assertion  of  arbitrary  power 
over  our  colonial  brethren.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  Ohanes 
Adderley)  on  all  occasions,  whether  in 
or  out  of  office,  with  regard  to  colonial 
questions,  holds  one  and  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  his  conduct  affords  one  of 
those  examples  which  may  be  quoted 
with  confidence  to  con^te  the  declara- 
tions of  those  rather  vulgar  politicians 
who  consider  that  men  hold  a  different 
language  when  they  are  out  of  office 
jfrom  mat  which  they  held  when  they 
were  in.  The  consistency  of  the  riffht 
hon.  Gentleman  is  well  known,  and  I 
must  say  that  his  services  in  reforming 
the  relations  between  this  country  and 
the  Colonies  have  been  conspicuous.  I 
should  be,  therefore,  exceedingly  sony 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were  to 
remain  under  the  impression  that  there 
was,  what  there  really  is  not,  a  differ- 
ence of  principle  between  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  Government  and  himself  with 
regard  to  this  question.  It  is  very  right, 
as  my  right  hon.  Friend  urged,  tixat  an 
important  distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  difference  of  times,  circum- 
stances, and  degree,  between  those  cases 
in  which  Lnperial  forces  are  supported 
for  colonial  purposes,  and  those  in  which 
they  are  maintained  in  reference  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  Empire.  But 
it  is  not  at  all  intended  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  draw  the  inference 
that  the  colonists  have  no  interest  in 
that  which  relates  to  the  general  secu- 
rity and  prosperity  of  the  Empire,  or 
that  under  no  circumstances  could  it  be 
right  and  allowable  that  they  should 
make  contributions  towards  the  charge 
of  such  forces.  But  I  am  sure  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  feel,  in  the  first 
place,  that  anything  like  a  Parliamen- 
tary interference  by  a  declaration  of 
opinion  would  have  a  very  imfortunate 
effect  in  a  subject  of  this  kind ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  all  progress  in 


regard  to  it  must  be  of  a  gradual  cha- 
racter, and  that  an  attempt  to  quicken 
the  pace  would  probably  produce  a  re- 
action. What  we  wish  is,  not  that  the 
Colonies  should  under  pressure  from 
this  country  be  brought  to  make,  prob- 
ably not  insignificant,  but  at  any  rate 
grudging,  contributions  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Empire ;  what  we  wish  is 
to  see  the  growth  of  the  true  spirit  of 
freedom  in  the  colonial  communities 
which  would  make  them  not  only  will- 
ing, but  eager,  to  share  all  the  respon- 
sibilities of  freedom  and  to  take  a  part 
in  the  common  burdens.  I  agree  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  hope 
that  he  entertains  that  those  views  will 
not  limit  themselves  with  regard  to  bur- 
dens which  are  purely  colomal,  but  that 
more  and  more  will  grow  up  the  desire 
to  claim  the  privileges  as  well  as  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Durdens;  to  share  in  the 
great  inheritance  of  the  British  Empire 
and  in  the  custody  of  that  Empire  at 
large.  That  being  the  principle,  the 
rieht  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  has  him- 
self in  the  fairest  and  handsomest  man- 
ner acknowledged  the  efforts  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  when  he 
was  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  has 
borne  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  If  that 
is  so,  he  will,  I  am  quite  confident,  con- 
firm us  in  the  belief  that  it  is  far  wiser 
— ^possibly  in  the  end  far  cheaper — but 
at  any  rate  far  wiser,  to  leave  this  mat- 
ter to  its  free  and  natural  growth;  to 
endeavour  to  create  in  this  country  ^at 
harmony  of  feeling  in  the  several  parties 
into  wluch  we  are  divided  which  may 
gradually  bring  about  that  state  of 
things  tiiat  colonial  policy  shall  no 
longer  be  a  mark  of  distinction  between 
us.  If  we  can  bring  about  that  state  of 
things  we  may  naturally  trust  that  the 
habits  of  freedom  in  the  Colonies  will 
secure  to  us,  by  their  own  ^>ontaneou8 
action — whether  it  be  a  little  sooner  or 
a  little  later  is  of  less  consequence — the 
aspiration  of  the  colonists  to  fulfil  in 
the  largest  sense  all  the  duties,  and 
bear  their  share  in  all  the  responsibili- 
ties, of  citizens  of  the  Empire. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
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Mb.  TjATNG  rose  to  move  a  Resolu- 
tion dedaring — 

*'That  it  is  contrary  to  Ixnpmal  policy  to 
allow  a  break  of  gauge  in  the  Railway  commu- 
nications between  the  important  frontier  town 
of  Feshawur  and  the  main  BaiLway  system  of 
India." 

He  said,  it  was  his  object  to  preyent  a 
misfortune  of  national  magnitude,  a 
break  of  gauge  in  the  Indian  railway 
system,  at  a  point  which  was  most  im- 
portant in  a  military  point  of  view,  and 
which  might  be  regEuriied,  in  fact  as  the 
Metz  of  £[idia.  The  main  railway  sys- 
tem of  British  India  now  comprised 
5,000  miles  actually  opened,  inaugurated 
by  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  constructed  on 
the  wide  gauge  of  5  feet  6  inches,  by 
separate  companies,  under  what  was 
known  as  the  guarantee  system,  at  a 
total  cost  of  £90,000,000,  or  between 
£16,000  and  £17,000  per  mile.  The 
cost,  though  large,  was  not  exces- 
sive, if  difficulties  arising  from  the 
inherent  condition  of  the  country — from 
the  numerous  rivers  and  torrento  which 
had  to  be  crossed — were  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  general  traffic  up  to  the 
present  time  showed  that  imder  the 
guarantee  of  5  per  cent,  there  was  a 
loss  on  the  £90,000,000  of  £1,600,000 
a-year,  or  about  1^  per  cent.  That  loss 
was,  however,  expected  to  disappear  as 
the  means  of  commimication  with  the 
different  stations  opened  up  —  such  as 
branches,  tramways,  and  above  aU,  good 
common  roads — the  last  named  being 
essential  for  the  conveyance  of  produced 
Though  the  loss  of  IJ^per  cent  on  the 
capital  entailed  a  considerable  burden 
on  the  empire,  it  would  be  taking  only 
a  narrow  view  of  the  subject  if  he  were 
to  say  that  the  construction  of  these 
railways  was  not  an  enormous  advantage 
to  India.  The  progress  of  the  Empire 
since  their  construction  had  been  most 
extraordinary  in  its  rapidity.  In  the 
period  of  about  1 5  years  tne  Bevenue  had 
risen  from  £30,000,000  to  £50,000,000 
sterling  a-year,  and  the  aggregate  im- 

Sorts  and  exports  showed  an  increase 
uring  the  same  time  from  £50,000,000 
to  £100,000,000  sterling.  Nobody  would 
deny  for  a  moment  that  a  great  portion 
of  diat  progress  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  introduction  and  extension  of  rail- 
ways.   During  his  Vice  Eoyalty  Lord 
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Mayo,  one  of  the  most  able  and  popular 
of  the  many  great  Gbvemor  Generals  of 
India,  became  impressed  with  the  great 
advantages  confeired  by  these  railways, 
and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  10,000 
additional  miles  of  railway  were  ur- 
gently needed  to  supplement  the  first 
and  main  trunk  system  of  5,000  miles, 
which  had  then  been  completed.  For 
the  execution  of  such  a  work,  economy 
of  construction  being  obviously  neces- 
saiy,  the  Gbvemment  of  India  had  with 
that  view  adopted  what  was  called  the 
metre  gauge,  of  3  feet  3  inches  for  the 
lines  of  the  new  system,  by  which  it  was 
estimated  that  £1,000  per  mile  would 
be  saved  on  their  cost.  The  superior 
economy  of  the  proposed  break  of  gauge 
— ^though  advocated  by  two  distinguished 
officers  of  Public- Works  in  India — ^was 
disputed  by  the  common  consent  of  all 
great  railway  en^neers  and  practical 
managers.  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  engineers  in  the  world, 
had  predicted  that  the  Indian  Gbvem- 
ment  would  have  to  spend  more  money 
in  remedying  the  evu  of  a  break  of 
gauge  than  they  wordd  save  by  intro- 
ducing it.  That  prophecy  was  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  all  countries  into 
which  a  break  of  gauge  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  especially  by  what  had  hap- 
pened in  regard  to  our  own  Great  West- 
em  Railway.  He  would  not,  however, 
go  into  the  general  question,  his  Itesolu- 
tion  being  confined  to  the  particular  case 
of  the  line  to  Peshawur,  which  was  not 
of  local,  or  even  of  Indian  importance 
only,  but  of  Imperial  interest.  They  had 
a  continuous  Ime  of  some  3,000  miles 
constructed  on  the  5  feet  6  inches  gauge 
from  the  principal  capitals  and  centres 
of  India,  leading  up  to  Lahore  where  it 
terminated,  while  between  Lahore  and 
Kurrachee,  the  nearest  point  of  ship- 
ment for  England,  and  where  in  any 
emergency  stores  and  troops  would  ar- 
rive most  speedily  from  this  coimtry,  the 
Hne  was  constructed  already  in  great 
part  on  the  wide  gauge  principle.  The 
question  was  realfy  confined  to  whether 
&e  line  from  Lahore  to  Peshawur,  which 
was  about  280  miles  in  continuation 
of  the  3,000  already  constructed,  should 
be  constructed  on  the  same  gauge, 
and  also  the  central  section  of  the 
Indus  Valley  line  between  Mooltan  and 
Kurrachee.  The  hon.  Member  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  from  the  antici- 
pated saving  of  £1,000  per  mile  by 
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tiie  adoption  of  the  metre  gauge  they 
must  deduct  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
alteration  of  gauge  on  the  lines  already 
made,  and  also  the  cost'  of  the  extra 
rolling  stock  which  would  be  required 
for  the  isolated  portion  of  the  system. 
According  to  the  Estimates  of  the  Indian 
engineers  the  saving  which  would  be 
effected  by  the  adoption  of  the  narrow 
gauge  was  £532,823,  while,  according 
to  Mr.  Fowler,    an   engineer  not  un- 
fayourable  to  the  narrow  gauge  under 
certain  circumstances — and  who,  of  all 
others,  was  most  competent  to  speak  on 
the    question — it    was    only    £30,000. 
Taking  even  the  larger  sum,  it  was  not 
worth  while  for  such  a  saving  to  have  a 
break  of  gauge  on  a  line  of  great  politi- 
cal importance.    There  was  not  a  man 
of  the  slightest  experience  in  railway 
matters  who  would  listen  to  such  a  pro- 
position for  a  moment.    This  was  the 
main  line  of  communication  between  the 
Punjaub  and  the  rest  of  India  and  with 
the  port  of  Kurrachee,  and  on  a  line  of 
this  miportance  they  were  about  to  place 
the  barrier  of  a  break  of  gauffe.    The 
population  directly  or  indirectly  inter- 
ested   in    this    railway    amounted    to 
20,000,0000.      This  was   not  a  sparse 
population   scattered   over  an  in&rtile 
territory.    The  cultivated  area  of  the 
Punjaub  was  alone  12,000,000  of  acres, 
and  there  were  6,000,000  of  acres  not 
yet  cultivated,  which,  imder  the  settled 
rule  of   England,  were  rapidly  being 
brought  under  tillage.   The  surplus  pro- 
duce of  this  territory  was  reckoned  at 
777,481  tons,  the  great  bulk  of  which 
was  of  a  nature  that  was  iU  adapted  to 
stand  the  loss  and   expense   resulting 
from  a  break  of  ^uge.    This  railway 
also  formed  the  hne  of  communication 
for  the  growing  trade  with  Afghanistan 
and  the  whole  of  Central  Asia.    They 
heard  a  good  deal  about  Bussian  com- 
merce competing  with  them  in  Central 
Asia,  and  could  anything  be  more  fool- 
i^  than  to  interpose  a  break  of  gauge 
on  the  line  by  which  the  produce  of 
British   manufeictures   reached  Central 
Asia  to   compete  with  the  produce  of 
Bussia  ?     Putting,  however,  aside  the 
commercial  interest,  he  would  come  to 
the  military  and  political  question,  and 
ask  if,  for   the  savins  which  he  had 
mentioned,  it  was  worm  while  to  inter- 
pose the  obstacle  of  a  break  of  gauge 
m  a  military  and  political  line  of  first- 
rate  importance?    A  break  of   gauge 
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meant  a  great  deal  more  than  mere  de- 
lay.   It  meant  that  the  engines,  car- 
riages, and  rolling  stock  on  the  other 
6,000  miles  of  railway  were  not  avail- 
able beyond  Lahore,  and  that  in  case  of 
emergency  1,200  engines  and  36,000  car- 
riages, forming  the  stock  of  the  main  rail- 
way system  oi  India,  could  not  be  em- 
ployed on  the  1,092  miles  of  the  narrow- 
gauee  line.   The  proposed  complement  of 
the  latter,  moreover,  consisted  only  of  84 
engines  and  2,520  carriages,  though  if 
it  had  the  same  cQmplement  as  the  broad- 
g^uge  the  estimated  saving  would  be 
converted  into  a  balance  on  the  other 
side.    Beinforcements  of  troops  and  ma- 
Uriel  would  thus  be  dependent  on  this 
amount  of  rolling  stocK.    What  were 
the    peculiar    special  circumstances    of 
Peshawur  ?    He  had  never  been  one  of 
those  who  had  regarded  the  progress  of 
Bussia  in  Central  Asia  with  particular 
apprehension.     He  believed  that  no  col- 
lision was  likely  to  take  place  between 
the  two  great  empires  in  that  quarter ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  way  to 
avert  that  calamity,  or  even  the  lesser 
calamity  of  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  two  countries,  was  that  each  should 
feel  as  secure  as  possible  on  her  own  ter- 
ritory. Experience  had  shown  that  there 
was  no  more  fertile  source  of  misunder- 
standing than  when  a  nation  felt  that  it 
was  weak  and  was  jealous  about  what 
its   neighbours   were    doing.      In    the 
event,  nowever,  of  a  serious  campaign 
in  Central  Asia,   the   great  object   of 
England   would    be    to    reach    Herat 
first,  and  it  was  manifest  that  to   do 
that  the  primary  consideration  was  the 
possibility  of  concentrating  rapidly  at 
Pei^awur  every  available  man,  horse, 
and  gun.     They  ought  to  recollect  also 
that  in  moving   forces   in  India  they 
had  not  simply  to  move  men,  but  that 
the  impediments  of  an  Indian  Army  were 
necessarily  cumbrous.      Authority  and 
experience  both  showed  that  an  essential 
condition  of  success  in  the  moving  of 
masses  of  troops  by  railway  was  that 
there  should  be  unbroken  communication 
from  end  to  end  of  the  line,  together 
with  an  abundance  of  material  and  rolling 
stock.  This  fact  was  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Bidder,  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  Madean, 
and  other  engineers  of  eminence,  who 
pointed  out  that  on  a  great  militai^  line 
even  the  risk  of  disaster  could  not  be 
expressed  in  money,  and  that  a  break  of 
gauge  might  be  the  cause  of  actual  dis« 
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astet.    At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Institote  of 
Oiyil  Engineers,  the  Astronomer  Boyal, 
AS  a  member  of  the  old  Bailway  Com- 
mission, denounced  the  evils  liicely  to 
arise  firom  the  break  of  gauge.    They 
had,   too,   the  authority   to    the  same 
effect  of  gentlemen  who  combined  know- 
ledge of  railway  working  with  military 
experience — ^he  alluded  to  the  inspectors 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.    Captain  Gtdton, 
an  eminent  officer  of  theBoyalEngineers, 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  Society 
for  the  Aid  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded 
during  the  late  war,  described  the  ad- 
vantage the  Germans  derived  from  un- 
broken gauge,  and  added  that  in  the  case 
of  a  break  m.  gauge  the  confusion  in  the 
forwarding  of  troops  would  be  absolutely 
indescribable.     Captain  Tyler,   another 
distinguished  officer  of  the  Boyal  Engi- 
neers, said  that  the  difficulty  in  the  for- 
warding of  troops  by  railway  was  not  the 
running  of  the  trains  but  the  getting  of 
the  soldiers  into  the  carriages,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  a  break  of  gauge  that  dif- 
ficulty would  have  to  be  encoimtered 
twice  over,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  a 
break  of  gaug^  would  do  away  with  the 
advantages  in  a  military  point  of  view 
which  they  had  been  led  to  look  forward 
to  from  the  construction  of  railways  in 
India.     Then,  again,  they  had  the  high 
authority  of  Lord  Lawrence,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  and  General  Sir  Henry  Durand 
as  to  the  necessity,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  and  also  politically  as  well  as  com- 
mercially, of  having  an  tmbroken  gauge 
from  end  to  end  of  the  great  and  im- 
portant line  to  which  he  referred.    He 
could  easily  multiply  authorities  on  the 
point ;  but  the  question  was  one  not  only 
of  authority,  but  of  experience.     The 
value  of  railways  in  time  of  war  was 
amply  shown  during  the  late  war.    If 
one  thing  more  than  another  contributed 
to  the  astounding  success  of  the  Germans 
it  was  the  fact  that  thev  were  able  to  do 
that  which  we  were  about  to  preclude 
ourselves  from  doing  in  India — namely, 
to  bring  up  their  troops  and  eupplies 
from  the  centre  of  their  forces  and  re- 
serves to  the  scene  of  operations.    From 
Berlin  to  the  Bhine  their  lines  had  an 
unbroken  gauge.    There  was  a  break  of 
gauge  at  Metz,  and  in  order  to  surmount 
it  the  Germans  constructed  a  circular 
railway.    Again,  a  tunnel  30  miles  to 
the  east  of  JParis  was  blown  up  and  all 
the  accounts  of  the  war  showea  that  the 
difficulty  of  moving  stores  and  supplies 
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over  that  one  mile  thus  interrupted 
was  as  great  as  to  bring  them  the 
1,000  mUes  from  Berlin  to  Paris.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  want  of  adequate 
railway  communication  was  the  cause 
of  signal  failures  on  the  part  of  the 
French.  From  an  official  account  of 
Bourbaki's  disastrous  expedition  to  the 
East  of  France,  he  leaint  ^at  eight  days 
were  occupied  in  forwarding  the  18th 
and  20th  uorps  d'Arm^e  by  two  lines  a 
distance  of  150  miles;  and  that  it  took 
12  days  to  move  the  15th  Corps  a  dis- 
tcmce  which  the  Minister  of  War  had 
calculated  could  be  accomplished  in  48 
hours,  a  delay  which  arose  mainly 
from  a  deficiency  of  rolling  stock.  Some 
of  the  men  were  three  days  in  the 
carriages  with  the  thermometer  at  15 
degrees  of  cold.  If  they  substituted 
120  degrees  of  heat  for  15  degrees  of 
cold,  they  would  have  an  example  of 
what  would  occur  if  they  attempted 
to  mass  a  large  number  of  troops  at 
Peshawur.  Such  disastrous  delay  and 
confusion  they  ought  by  every  means  in 
their  power  to  endeavour  to  avoid  in  the 
case  of  India.  He  had  studiously  limited 
the  terms  of  his  Motion  so  as  to  include 
only  what  he  believed  to  be  a  question 
of  Imperial  policy.  It  related,  moreover, 
to  a  subject  on  which  they  could  act  as 
he  suggested  without  implying  any 
slight  or  censure  upon  anyone.  He 
trusted  that  they  might  avoid  a  division 
by  receiving  an  assurance  from  the  Go- 
vernment uiAt  the  Indian  GK>vemment 
would  be  recommended  to  reconsider  the 
subject.  Further  than  that,  of  course  he 
did  not  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
go.  If  this  were  done,  he  believed  the 
result  would  be  that  there  woidd  be 
opened  a  door  of  escape  to  all  parties 
from  what  he  felt  satisfied  was  avexy 
fedse  position. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Queetaon,  in  order  to  add  the  wordi 
"it  IB  contrary  to  Imperial  policy  to  allow  a 
break  of  gauge  in  the  Bailway  communication 
between  the  iimtortant  frontier  town  of  Feehawur 
and  the  main  Railway  v^Btem  of  India," — {Mr. 
Lmng,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 

Srpossd  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
estion." 

Mr.  GKANT  DUFF:  I  rise  to  reply 
to  my  hon.  Friend  with  some  misgiving, 
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because  he  speaks  with  considerable  au- 
thority as  well  on  matters  connected  wii3i 
railways  as  on  matters  connected  wiUi 
India,  and  because  I  know  that  he  hiis 
on  his  side  the  sympathies  of  a  larg^ 
and  influential  profession,  which  ,is 
stronfi^ly  prejudiced  against  'die  course 
that  has  oeen  taken  with  regard  to  the 
change  of  the  Indian  ga)iffe.  ,  ^  aooi  pam-^  ^ 
forted,  however,  by  rtfmembering  that 
the  decision  of  liie  Uoyemment  of  India, 
which  I  have  to  defend  to-night^  w<^b 
the  most  distinctiye  act  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  able  and  excellent  n^n 
who  was  sent  in  the  end  of  1868  to  rule 
our  Eastern  Empire ;  and  1  hardly  thin^ 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  which  knew 
Lord  Ma^o  so  well,  will  condemn  a 
policy  which  all  men  know  to  have  been 
nis  personal  policy,  without  requiring 
the  assignment  of  better  reasons  than  I 
think  my  hon.  Friend  and. those  who 
agree  with  him,  have  given,  or  are  able 
to  give.  Perhaps  it  will  be  desirable 
that  I  should  explain  very  briefly  to  the 
House  how  the  idea  of  making  these* 
Punjab  lines  on  the  narrow  gauge  first 
arose.  The  making  a  railway  i^p  to 
Peshawur,  which  had  been  thought  of 
at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  was  first  very 
seriously  considered  during  or  just  after 
the  Umoeyla  Campaign,  and  tiie  expe- 
diency of  making  sucn  a  railway  became 
within  the  next  few  years  an  accepted 
article  in  the  politicfiJ  creed  of  a  great 
many  persons  who  occupy  themselves 
with  India  and  its  affairs.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  1 868,  that  a  decision  was  come 
to  by  the  Government  of  India  upon  the 
subject,  and  in  the  first  days  of.  1869,  a 
railway  to  Peshawur,  and  a  railway  from 
Mooltan  towards  and  down  the  Indus 
Valley,  were  included  in  Lord  Lawrence's 
great  scheme  of  railway  extension.  That 
scheme  was  adopted  by  Lord  Mayo,  and 
was  approved  by  the  Home  Government. 
Meanwhile,  an  engineer  had  been  en- 
gaged and  sent  to  make  surveys  for  the 
proposed  Peshawur  line.  After  the  ITm- 
oalliEk  interview  with  Shere  Ali  in  1869, 
this  engineer  was  directed  to  attend 
Lord  Mayo  at  Umballa  and  explain  his 
plans.  These  plans  were  not  approved, 
chiefly  because  in  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Mayo  the  proposed  railway  ran  too  fSar 
away  from  the  old  line  of  communication 
through  the  Punjab  and  would,  amongst 
other  things,  have  required  a  separate 
set  of  brid^^es  over  the  great  rivers  from 
those  which  it  was  intended  to  construct 
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to  carry  the  Grand  Trunk  road.  The 
engineer  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
make  new  plans,  whidi  plans  were  ulti- 
lO^tdy  approved.  Soon  after  this,  how- 
ever, Loi^  Mayo  made  a  journey  to 
P0shawu?r,  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
Wfeat  mftnner  of  tjoimtry  the  Punjab 
really  was — ^how  scanty  its  population, 
l^Qw  e^on^iious  its  desert  spaces,  and  how 
narrow  the  limits  within  which  its  trade 
must  lie  tax  agi^s  to  come*  The  result 
of  tMs,  journey  wias  that  he  became  pos- 
sessed with  the  id^a  that  to  make  a 
broad  gauge  line  up  to  Peshawur  would 
be  simply  a  wicked  waste  of  money,  and 
tbiB  view  he  pressed  with  all  his  might 
upon  the  authorities  at  home.  .  The 
question  of  the  Peshawur  Eailway*  and 
me  question  of  the  Indus  Valley  Bail- 
way,  which  hmig  on  to  it,  were  accord- 
ingly most  carefully  discussed  in  the 
Coimcil  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  very 
decided  opinions  were  expresaed  upon 
both  sides.  At  last,  however,  it  was 
determined  ^ai  a»  it  was  just  one  of 
those  qtte^tions  in  which  a  knowledge  of 
local  requirements  and  local  circum- 
stances was  all  important,  the  decision 
must  be  lefb  with  the  Gt>vemment  of 
India.  If  in  a  mattcar  of  this  kind  a  large 
expense  was  to  be  forced  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Council  upon  that  Go- 
vernment against  its  own  most  strongly 
esim?8ssed  opinion,  tilie  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council  ought  to  have  a  very  strong  opi- 
nion indeed  upon  the  subject.  Ana  that 
was  not  the  case.  There  was  at  the 
India  Office  about  as  much  argument 
and  authority  on  one  side  aa  on  the 
other.  Such  was  the  history  of  the  de- 
termination to  use  the  narrow  gauge 
upon  the  Punjab  lines,  a  determination 
wmch  haa  called  forth  so  much  adverse 
criticism ;  which  adverse  criticism  I  shall 
now  attempt  to  meet.  But  first  the 
House  should  clearly  imderstand  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  Lord  Mayo  had 
to  provide  with  railways  the  land  of  the 
Five  Rivers  and  the  great  district  of 
Scinde,  regions  larger  than  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  put  toge- 
ther. In  all  this  enormous,  thimy- 
peopled  and  poor  country,  there  were 
only,  if  we  except  the  end  of  the  lino 
from  Delhi,  two  little  lines-— one  of  105 
miles,  and  one  of  214  miles,  or  319  miles 
of  railway  altogether.  Both  of  these 
were  on  tiie  broad  gauge;  but  on  the 
longer  it  is  intended  to  lay  down  a  third 
rail,  and  on  the  shorter  to  substitute  the 
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metre  gauge,  so  that  the  whole  Punjab 
and  Scinde  systems  will  be  on  the  metre 
gauge,  while  Lahore  will  be  the  point 
of  junction  with  the  general  system  of 
the  rest  of  the  Indian  Continent ;  and  at 
Lahore  there  will  of  course  T)e  a  break 
of  gauge.  I  must  admit  that  a  certain 
amount  of  inconvenience  will  arise  from 
this  break  of  gauge ;  but  the  question 
which  the  Indian  Government  had  to 
ask  and  answer  was  not,  will  the  break 
of  gauge  occasion  any  inconvenience, 
but  will  the  break  of  gauge  occasion 
such  an  amount  of  inconvenience  as  to 
counterbalance  the  advantages  which  will 
arise  from  constructing  the  Punjab  rail- 
ways upon  the  metre  gauge  ?  That  ques- 
tion'  obviously  divides  itself  into  two 
others: — What  are  the  inconveniences 
that  will  result  from  the  break  of  gauge  ? 
and.  What  are  the  advantages  that  will 
arise  from  constructing  the  aforesaid 
railways  on  the  metre  gauge  ?  Now  the 
inconvenience  is  obviously  threefold- 
inconvenience  to  passengers,  incon- 
venience to  persons  sending  merchan- 
dise, and  inconvenience  m  moving 
troops.  To  the  first,  few  will  attach 
much  importance,  because  the  incon- 
venience of  a  single  change  in  going 
right  across  India  frx>m  Calcutta  to 
Peshawur — a  distance  of  1 ,546  miles — ^is 
infinitesimnl.  Somewhat  more  impor- 
tance is  attached  by  many  to  the  incon- 
venience that  will  be  caused  to  persons 
sending  merchandise;  but  that  incon- 
venience may  be  easily  exaggerated. 
Here  is  what  appears  to  me  the  fairest 
estimate  of  what  it  will  amount  to : — 

"As  regards  goods,  the  gravity  of  the  e\-il 
may  be  measured  by  the  quantityof  goods  tiiat 
would  have  to  be  tranaladen.  There  are  two 
points  at  which  such  transladinff  might  take 
place,  Lahore  and  Mooltan ;  at  Le^ore,  of  goods 
either  arriring  from  the  north  and  proceeding 
in  the  direction  of  Umritsur  and  Delhi,  or  ar- 
riving from  Umritsur,  or  places  beyond,  and 
proceeding  towards  Peshawur;  at  Mooltan,  either 
of  goods  arriving  from  the  south  and  destined 
for  ulterior,  convovance  by  the  broad  gauge  east 
of  Lahore,  or  oi  goods  which  having  been 
brought  by  the  same  lines  to  Lahore  for  con- 
veyance to  places  south  of  Mooltan,  had  not 
been  transferred  to  the  narrow  gauge  at  Lahore, 
and  therefore  required  to  be  so  transferred  at 
Mooltan.  Now  of  these  last  two  descriptions  of 
goods  the  quantity  may  be  safely  pronounced  to 
be  nil.  According  to  the  latest  trade  statistics, 
the  total  of  imports  into  Mooltan  from  all  places 
east  of  Lahore  was,  in  1870-71,  only  10,530  tons, 
the  exports  from  Mooltan  to  the  same  places 
being  under  2,400  tons;  and  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  suffice  to  show  that  no  appreciable 
ponton  of   this  insignificant  traffic  can  have 
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emanated  from,  or  been  destined  for,  the  half- 
desert  tracts  extending  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  the  south  of  Mooltan.  At  Lahore,  the 
other  point  of  meeting  of  the  gauges,  the  state 
of  things  is  somewhat,  but  not  materially,  dif- 
ferent. The  quantity  of  traffic  passing  through 
that  city  in  1870-71,  either  from  the  eastward 
toward  reshawur,  or  eastwardly  from  Peshawur 
and  places  intermediate  was,  according  to  the 
same  statistical  tables,  as  follows: — ^imports, 
414  tons;  exports,  112  tons:  total,  626  tons. 
Let  us  liberally  suppose  that  on  the  completion 
of  the  Lahore  ana  Peshawur  Railway,  these 
quantities  will  be  doubled,  becoming  a  total  of 
1,052  tons;  and,  with  still  greater 'liberality,  let 
us  admit  that  l^e  out-turn  of  the  Jhelum  Salt 
Mines  will  simultaneously  rise  from  40,000  to 
100,000  tons,  and  that  not  more  than  half  of  this 
quantity  will  either  be  consumed  within  the 
territory  of  the  Five  Rivers  or  sent  westward 
into  Afghanistan,  the  other  half  being  exported 
in  the  direction  of  Delhi,  notwithstanding  that 
only  13,000  tons  seem  to  be  as  yet  so  exported 
annually,  and  notwithstanding  also  that  it  will 
thereupon  come  almost  immediately  into  compe- 
tition with  the  produce  of  the  Sambhur  Lake. 
Even  then,  and  after  all  this  amplification,  the 
aggregate  traffic  compelled  by  break  of  gauge  to 
break  bulk  at  Lahore  will  be  no  more  than 
51,052  tons.  Now,  Ad.  per  ton  is  pretty  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  the  maximtim  repre- 
sentative in  cash  of  the  commercial  ill  effects  of 
break  of  gauge.  51,052  fourpences,  therefore,  or 
£850  a-year,  or  interest  at  5  per  cent  on  a  prin- 
cipal of  £17,000,  represents  the  very  utmost  com- 
mercial harm  that  can  be  expected  to  be  done  by 
break  of  gauge  between  the  railway  systems  of 
the  Punjab  and  of  th^  rest  of  India." 

I  know  that  some  English  engineers 
have  said  that  Ad.  a-ton  is  too  low  an 
estimate ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
informed  that  translading  from  carts  to 
their  trucks  cost  the  East  Indian  Bail- 
way  not  4ef.,  but  3rf.  a-ton.  If  it  be  re- 
plied that  the  inconvenience  of  delay 
cannot  be  measured  by  money,  I  would 
say,  alas !  would  it  were  reaUy  so.  If  it 
were  so,  our  Indian  lines  would  pay 
better.  "WTiy  are  they  paying  so  baidly 
just  now  ?  It  is  because  in  India  **  time 
IS  not,'*  so  to  speak,  **  of  the  essence  of 
the  contract."  Time  is  no  object  what- 
ever, save  in  exceptional  states  of  the 
market.  It  is  only  bow  and  then  that 
the  Indian  merchant  wishes  to  move  his 
goods  quickly.  On  this  point  I  would 
quote  (Jenerfid  Strachey,  who  says — 

'*It  is  not  in  the  least  to  the  point  that  a 
break  of  gauge  in  England,  under  circumstances 
of  a  totauv  different  nature,  has  been  found  to 
be  intoleraole.  To  complain  of  the  injury  done 
to  the  traffic  on  the  Indus  Valley  Railway  be- 
cause vehicles  started  from  Delhi,  for  instance, 
will  not  be  able  to  pass  to  Kurrachee,  would  not 
be  less  visionary  than  a  similar  complaint  as  to 
interchange  of  traffic  between  Russia  and  Spain. 
No  tendency  to  any  such  traffic  can  arise  that 
will  have  the  smallest  practical  importance.*" 
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There  remams  the  inconyenienoe  which 
will  be  caused  in  the  moving  of  troops. 
Now  that  inconvenience,  if  it  were  as 
great  as  some  consider,  would  have  been 
tmquestionably  fatal  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  which  was  followed  by  Lord 
Majo's  Government.  But  for  what  pur- 
poses do  we  want  troops  on  our  North- 
Westem  frontier?  Clearly  either  for 
the  ordinaiy  exigencies  of  the  frontier 
service,  or  to  meet  an  invader  coming 
from  beyond  the  passes.  There  is  no 
doubt,  I  suppose,  that  any  railway  on 
any  gauge  wul  make  it  much  easier  for 
us  than  it  is  now  to  provide  for  the  ordi- 
nary exigencies  of  the  frontier  service. 
You  provide  very  well  for  them  even 
now  without  a  railway.  You  never  had 
the  least  difficulty,  except  in  the  Um- 
beyla  Campaign.  We  must  look  then 
entirely  to  the  inconvenience  that  will  be 
caused  by  break  of  gauge  in  getting  up 
troops  to  meet  an  invasion.  But  can 
any  human  being  picture  to  himself  any 
conceivable  concatenation  of  circum- 
stances which  would  bring  an  invasion 
upon  us  as  a  surprise.  Why,  the  very 
instant  that  a  rumour  comes  of  Russia's 
building  a  fort  or  moving  a  squadron  of 
Cossacks  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
our  frontier,  a  number  of  well-disposed 
persons  are  even  now  seized  with  a  fit  of 
"Busso-phobia  tremens;"  and  if  there 
were  the  slightest  shadow  of  possibility 
of  any  attack  being  made  upon  you, 
every  coign  of  vantage  which  our  own 
frontier  and  the  passes  which  look  down 
upon  it,  to  say  nothing  of  other  points  in 
advance  if  they  were  wanted,  woxdd  be 
perfectly  easily  and  perfectly  quietly 
taken  into  the  safe  keeping  of  our  com- 
manders. People  always  seem  to  ima- 
gine, when  talking  of  this  question, 
that  our  troops  would  be  drawn  from 
Eastern  and  Central  India  in  a  great 
hurry.  But  that  is  not  practically  what 
would  happen.  The  temptation  in  such 
a  case  as  I  have  put  would  be  rather  to 
denude  other  parts  of  India  too  much  of 
troops,  than  to  be  slow  in  getting  them 
up  to  the  frontier.  Any  railway  on  any 
gauge  that  has  ever  been  proposed  would 
enable  ub  to  send  forward,  at  the  very 
first  whisper  of  danger,  all,  and  more 
than  all  the  troops  we  could  possibly 
spare  from  other  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  a  great  many  of  the  best  native 
troops  whom  we  could  use  for  such  a 
war  as  the  one  I  am  speaking  of  would, 
in  all  likeUhoody  not  be  brought  up  from 


other  parts  of  India  at  all,  but  recruited 
in  our  frontier  districts,  just  as  were  so 
many  of  the  men  who  served  us  so  well, 
and  that  against  their  own  kindred,  in 
the  Umbe^a  Campaign.  What  does 
our  force — ^what  does  the  transferable 
part  of  our  force  lying  habitually  east  of 
Lahore  amount  to?  There  are  some 
people  who  talk  as  if  we  were  to  expect 
an  invasion  by  the  hosts  of  Attila,  and 
could  bring  to  meet  it  the  hosts  of 
Xerxes,  and  that  all  these  same  hosts  of 
Xerxes  would  have  to  be  conveyed  by 
railway  from  some  points  on  the  east- 
ward of  Lahore.  But  that  is  a  dream. 
Why,  out  of  our  196,000  troops,  how 
many  do  you  think  we  have  now  in  the 
Punjab  and  Scinde  ?  We  have  at  this 
moment  in  the  Punjab  and  Scinde,  within 
marching  distance  of  the  frontier,  16,300 
British  troops  and  18,600  Native  troops, 
besides  our  Native  auxiliaries.  And 
when  we  wanted  to  reinforce  these,  we 
have  our  broad-gauge  lines  up  to  Lahore, 
and  we  coxdd  also  draw  reinforcements 
through  Kurrachee,  which  when  the 
Punjab  system  is  complete,  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  mouth  of  the  Bolan,  as 
well  as  Peshawur  and  the  frontier  gene- 
rally, by  the  metre  gauge.  Now  at  what 
rate  could  we  bring  up  reinforcements  to 
these  troops  along  our  metre-gauge 
lines?  I  will  answer  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Thornton — 

"  Even  with  roUiiig  stock  at  the  rate  of  one 
engine  and  30  vehicles  for  every  13  miles,  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  by  carefully  and  minutely 
detailed  calculations,  that  in  &e  course  of  a 
week  12,000  combatants  of  all  arms — infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery — fully  equipped,  and  wifli 
a  month's  rations,  could  easily  be  moved  from 
Lahore  to  Sukkur,  or  11,000  from  Lahore  to 
Peshawur,  or  three  corps  of  4,000  each,  one 
from  Lahore  to  Peshawur,  a  second  from  Lahore 
to  Sukkur,  and  a  third  from  Kurrachee  to 
Sukkur." 

"Well,  but  if  the  inconvenience  to  pas- 
sengers having  to  change  carriages  once 
in  a  journey  of  1,500  and  odd  miles  is 
really  inappreciable,  if  the  amount  of  in- 
convenience to  persons  sending  merchan- 
dise can  be  measured  by  a  figure  of  about 
£17,000  a-year,  and  if  the  inconvenience 
likely  to  be  occasioned  in  the  moving  of 
troops  is  what  I  have  represented  it, 
how  did  Lord  Mayo  do  unwisely  in  de- 
termining to  save  money  by  makine 
the  Punjab  lines  on  the  metre  gauge  r 
There  maybe  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  the  exact  saving  will  be,  but 
surely  it  stands  to  reason  tnat  there  must 
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be  a  saying ;  and  in  a  hnge  conntry  like 
India,  where  we  have  sn<£  endless  work 
to  do  in  road  and  railway  making,  every 
saying  we  can  make  means  more  roads 
and  more  railways  somewhere.  General 
Strachey,  comparing  our  metre-gauge 
rails  used  on  the  other  Indian  linesi 
calculates  the  saying  on  the  whole  Pun« 
jab  system  at  about  £2,000,000.  The 
present  Gk>yemment  of  India,  comparing 
our  metre-gauge  rails  with  light  rails 
laid  on  the  standard-gauge,  calculates  it 
at  about  £750,000.  Now  the  lowest  of 
these  estimates,  or  a  lower  one  than  any, 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  my  argu- 
ment. For  eyery  £5,000  we  can  saye 
on  these  lines  we  can  make  another  mile 
of  railway,  and  I  belieye  that  Lord  Mayo 
was  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  our 
Indian  railway  system  is  only  in  its  in- 
fancy. It  is  a  continent  with  which  we 
haye  to  deal,  a  continent  where  great 
public  works  are  of  the  yery  first  neces- 
sity, and  a  continent  which  is  not  rich. 
To  reason  about  what  may  be  wise 
economy  there,  from  what  would  be 
wise  economy  here,Js  almost  to  court 
illusion.  An  impression  has  got  abroad 
that  Mr.  Thornton  admitted  on  behalf 
of  the  Indian  GK>yemment  that  the 
saying  would  only  be  a  saying  of  10  per 
cent.  Mr.  Thornton,  who  is  an  excel- 
lent officer,  carefidly  guarded  himself 
from  admitting  an3rthing  whatever  on 
behalf  of  the  Indian  Goyemment.  But 
he  did  not  eyen  admit  as  an  individual 
what  he  is  said  to  have  admitted.  What 
he  did  was  this.  In  order  to  gain  a 
dialectical  advantage  he  said  to  his 
opponents,  ''I'll  admit  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  your  figures  are  right, 
and  even  taking  your  own  figures  I  will 
show  that  the  saving  was  sufficiently 
considerable  to  make  it  worth  the  while 
of  the  Government  to  face  the  incon- 
venience of  the  break  of  gauge.''  It  is 
all  very  well  for  our  candid  friends  to 
say  now,  "We  are  quite  in  favour  of 
cheap  railways  for  the  Punjab,  but  you 
should  have  kept  the  5  feet  6  inch  gauge 
and  laid  it  with  light  rails."  Our  candid 
friends,  however,  know  well  that  that 
was  not  the  proposition  which  they  and 
those  who  think  with  them  put  before 
Lord  Mayo's  Gt)vemment.  The  eng^eers 
employed  on  the  Lahore  and  Peshawur 
lines  proposed  601b.  rails,  and  Mr.  An- 
drew's en^neers  proposed  68lb.  rails  ior 
the  Indus  V  alley.  Ijie  idea  of  the  light 
rails  was  a  mere  after-thought  of  our 
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candid  friends,  but  it  was  in  the  mean- 
time— ^no  thanks  to  them— considered  on 
its  merits  and  rejected  by  Lord  Mayo's 
Gbvemment.  For  not  only  would  our 
light  rails  be  soon  destroyed  if  we  worked 
upon  them  the  heavy  broad-gauge  stock ; 
but  what  would  become  of  us  if  one  of 
our  bridges,  built  to  cany  our  light  stock, 
broke  down  when  we  were  using  the 
heavy  broad-gauge  stock  ?  That  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  thine  that  always  in 
this  contradictory  world  happens  on  an 
an  emergency.  I  do  not  believe  in  tiiese 
Punjab  nnes  having  to  be  used  in  an 
emergency,  but  our  candid  friends  do. 
Their  whole  argument  is  based  upon  the 
probable  occurrence  of  an  emergency 
which  will  require  half  the  broad-guage 
stock  of  India  to  be  used  over  the  Punjab 
lines.  I  firmly  believe  that  when  the 
Punjab  system  is  complete  its  rolling 
stock  will  be  sufficient  even  for  any 
emergency.  As  for  the  sufficiency  and 
much  more  than  sufficiency  of  the  narrow 
rauffe  for  all  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
Punjab,  the  remarks  of  General  Straohey, 
which  I  will  presently  quote  should,  I 
think,  carry  conviction ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  intended  to  con- 
nect the  Punjab  metre-gauge  lines  with 
the  Bajpootana  metre-gauge  lines,  so 
that  we  shall  have  all  their  rolling-stock 
to  supplement  that  of  the  Punjab  lines. 

**It  has  been  ascertained,"  says  General 
Strachey,  "that  the  total  traffic  of  the  East 
Indian  Railway — ^the  heaviest  worked  line  in 
India — may  be  taken  to  be  about  equal  to  840 
tons  of  goods,  and  1,064  passengers,  carried  over 
every  mile  of  railway  in  24  hours.  Also,  it  is 
found,  taking  the  combined  passenger  and  goods* 
traffic,  that  ttie  average  load  of  an  East  Vidian 
train  is  about  71  tons  of  goods,  together  with 
89  passengers,  which  we  may  consider  as  carried 
in  a  mix^  train.  Supposing,  further,  the  pas- 
sengers to  be  equally  divided  between  the  up 
and  down  traffic,  and  the  goods  to  be  carried 
in  the  approximate  prop<ntion  that  ^  actually 
holds  in  the  two  diroctions,  about  siz  trains 
such  as  I  have  described,  in  both  directions^ 
would  suffice  to  do  the  work.  Now,  if  we  set  a 
narrow-gauge  railway,  such  as  those  actually 
under  construction  at  the  present  time  in  India, 
to  carry  this  traffic,  we  should  find  that  the  load 
of  an  average  East  Indian  train  could  be  con- 
veyed in  al^ut  14  narrow-gauge  waggons  and 
three  narrow-gauge  passeoiger  carriages  of  the 
pattern  now  bein^  supplied,  supposing  all  the 
wagg^ons  and  carnages  to  be  run  fulL  If  the 
veMcles  were  supposed  to  cany  only  half  their 
full  loads,  double  the  number  of  trains  would  be 
required  to  that  actually  run  on  the  East  Indian 
line.  Such  a  narrow-gauge  train  as  I  am  speak- 
ing of  would  consist  of — say,  18  vehicles,  in- 
cluding a  break-van,  and,  if  fuU,  might  wei^ 
in  the  gron  144  tons;  with  vehiolfiB  ha]f-*fiill. 
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the  load  might  be  about  100  tons.  One  of  the 
12-ton  engines  recently  made  for  the  Indian 
narrow-gauge  lines,  would  suffice  to  draw  such 
loads  <m  the  ordinary  easy  gradients  of  Indian 
lines.  Henoe  it  follows  that  the  whole  traffic  of 
the  East  Indian  Bailwav,  as  now  existing,  might 
be  carried  on  a  line  of  narrow-gauge  railway, 
with  an  average  of*12  trains  a-day  each  way, 
such  trains  running  half  empty.  As  such  a 
condition  of  things  could  not  possibly  be  neces* 
Bary,  and  as  two  engines  could  be  combined — an 
18-ton  and  a  24-ton  enginfis  could  easily  be  pro- 
vided if  desired — ^there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt 
that  the  narrow-ffaufi^e  lines,  as  now  being  con- 
structed, and  doubled  where  necessaiT,  are  quite 
capable  of  carrying  the  heaviest  traffic  now  «x« 
istmg  in  India,  or  ever  likely  to  be  brought  on 
them." 

I  have  been  arguing  throtughout  as  if 
the  matter  was  re%  tntacta,  because  mj 
object  has  been  to  show  that  Lord  Mayo 
in  this,  the  most  distinctive  act,  of  his 
too  short  Vice-royalty,  acted  the  part  of 
a  wise  and  of  a  bold  man.  But  the 
matter  is  not  res  intacta.  A  large  part 
of  the  money  required  to  miJ^e  the 
Peshawur  line  on  the  metre-gauge  is 
already  actually  spent  for  metre-gauge 

Ooses.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  cor- 
y  agree  with  Lord  Mayo's  policy  in 
the  matter,  but  I  will  not  ask  the  House 
to  commit  itself  to  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  claim  the  votes  not  only  of  those  who 
think  that  Lord  Mayo  md  wisely,  but 
also  of  those  who,  although  they  would 
have  preferred  a  different  policy,  are  un- 
willing to  reflect  upon  his  memory  in  a 
matter  which  cannot  be  now  altered 
without  heavy  money  loss,  and  are  con- 
tent to  say,  Fieri  non  debuit,  factum 
valet;  and  I  claim  the  votes  of  all 
Indian  economists  who  object  to  laige 
expenditure  being  forced  on  India  by 
English  opinion.  The  forms  of  the 
House  do  not  permit  me  this  evening  to 
move  the  Previous  Question  or  otherwise 
to  evade  the  direct  issue  raised,  but  I 
think  I  may  fairly  ask  hon.  Members 
not,  after  a  discussion  of  only  two  or 
three  hours — a  discussion  to  which  they 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  come,  with 
our  natural  prepossessions,  against  a 
break  of  gauge  in  England — to  condemn 
a  break  of  gauge  in  the  very  different 
circumstances  of  the  Punjab.  It  is  a 
strong  measure  hastily  to  condemn  a 
policy  which  was  ardently  pressed  u|>on 
the  Home  Government  by  ike  last  Vice- 
roy, which  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
present  Viceroy,  and  which  has  been 
most  cordially  approved  b^  the  last  Vice- 
roy but  one,  that  last  Vioeroy  but  one 
b^ng  the  man  of  aU  jnea  who  has  most 


right  to  speak  with  authority  to  his 
coimtxymen  about  the  Punjab ;  for  he  it 
was  who  saved  the  Punjab  to  the  British 
Empire.  Thus  in>eaks  Lord  Lawrence, 
and  with  his  words  I  will  conclude — 

"  In  the  particular  case  of  the  railway  between 
Peshawur,  Lahore,  and  the  sea,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuous line  mainly  desirable  for  military  con- 
siderations, it  no  doubt  appears  at  first  an  espe- 
cial evil  that  there  should  be  a  break  of  gauge. 
But  on  closer  inspection,  I  still  think  that  there 
are  preponderating  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
more  economical  arrangement.    From  Lahore 
to  Kotree,  and  indeed  to  the  sea-port  of  Kurra- 
chee,  there  are  vast  tracts  of  waste  land,  of  what 
may  be  more  or  leas  described  as  wilderness,  for 
the  most  part  thinly  inhabited  and  poorly  culti- 
vated.   In  progress  of  time,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  irrigation,  all  this  will  be  changed. 
But  for  another  generation  the  above  description 
will  generally  apply.  Under  such  circumstances, 
a  cheap  railway  seems  obviously  the  best  arrange- 
ment in  an  economical  point  of  view.   Moreover, 
aU  along  this  distance,  the  railway  will  have  to 
compete  with  the  Indus,-  which  in  its  downward 
course,  for  agricultural  produce  is  amply  suffi- 
cient.   From  Lahore  to  Feshawur  the  country  is 
better  cultivated,  but  for  the  most  nart  some- 
what poor,  with  little  traffic  except  Uiat  of  salt, 
between  Jilum  and  Lahore.    As  a  military  line, 
it  appears  to  me  that  a  break  of  gauge  is  not  of 
first-rate  importance.    The  demands  on  the  line 
will  obviously  be  f  <Mr  the  transport  of  troops,  of 
military  stores  and  supplies.    But  in  respect  to 
the  troops,  ^ftlting  places,  where  the  men  can 
rest  and  refresh  themselves,  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
the  points  where  there  will  be  a  break  (d  gauge 
some  of  the  places  for  resting  the  troops.    In- 
deed, I  may  remark  that  Kotree,  Multan,  and 
Lahore  would  be  the  very  places  along  the  line 
which  would  naturally  be  selected  for  such  a 
purpose.    And  again,  as  regards  supplies  of  all 
sorts,  we  have,  or  shallhave  depdts  and  maga- 
zines, from  whence  the  necessary  articles  would 
be  pushed  up  or  down  the  line  as  circumstances 
required.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  state  of  things 
where  it  would  be  of  any  real  importance  to  pu^ 
a  oonvoy  of  troops  and  stores  £rom  one  end  of  the 
line  to  the  other  without  stoppage.    The  climate 
of  India  for  many  months  in  the  year  more 
particularly  demands  attention  to  such  precau- 
tions in  respect  to  the  troops.   On  such  a  subject 
as  that  now  under  discussion,  engineers  have 
indeed  a  full  riffht  to  be  heard,  and  their  opi- 
nions are  doubtless  of  much  value.    But  while 
we  are  bound  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say  on 
the  subject,  we  must  reflect  that  it  is  also  one 
which  involves  many  considerations  on  which 
the  financier,  the  administrator,  and  the  states- 
man ought  also  to  have  their  say.    So  long  as  a 
railway  is  likely  to  pay  a  fair  return  for  the  out- 
lay, within  a  moderate  period  after  being  opened, 
we  may  safely  expend  more  than  as  a  mere 
financial  speculation  may  be  desirable.      But 
when  there  is  no  real  prospect  ol  such  a  result 
for  many  years,  to  incur   lar^e   expenditure 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  unwise.    R  is  only 
heaping  up  debt  which  we  can  never  defray." 

Mb.  CRAWFOED  admitted  that  he 
approached   the   consideration  of  this 
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question  with  strong  prepossessions 
against  a  break  of  gauge ;  out  that  those 
prepossessions  had  l^n  considerably 
shaken  by  the  statement  of  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Q.  Duff)  who  had  just  sat 
down.  He  was  not  so  dear  in  his  own 
mind  as  he  had  been  when  he  came 
down  to  the  House  that  the  Motion 
represented  the  true  policy  to  be  adopted 
on  this  subject,  and  he  should  feel  bound 
to  record  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  desired,  however,  to  draw 
attention  to  one  point  that  had  hitherto 
escaped  notice — ^namely,  the  position  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  reference  to 
the  Government  of  India,  on  a  subject 
like  this.  Did  the  House  claim  that  its 
dictum  should  decide  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Indian  authorities  on  a 
point  of  internal  administration  ?  The 
revenues  of  India  had  been  placed  under 
the  Ck>uncil  of  India  by  the  House,  and 
with  it  the  responsibility  ought  to  rest. 
He  thought,  too,  that  the  military  view 
of  the  question  taken  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman might  be  accepted  as  that  of  the 
most  competent  authorities.  If  this  Be- 
solution  were  carried,  what  security  was 
there  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  would  send  a  despatch  to  the 
Governor  General  of  India  requiring 
him  to  carry  it  into  effect,  or  that  the 
Gt)vemor  General  would  thereupon  alter 
his  present  policy  ?  He  had  been  a  care- 
ful student  of  Indian  affairs  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  he  would  say  that  he 
had  never  entertained  anything  of  the 
feeling  which  his  hon.  Friend  had  de- 
scribed as  Busso-phobia.  He  could  not 
support  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Orkney  (Mr.  Laing),  or  ask  the 
House  to  express  its  opinion  upon  a 
matter  regarding  the  expenditure  of 
India. 

General  Sm  GEOEGE  BALFOUR, 
in  supporting  the  Motion,  said,  he  de- 
sired to  call  attention  to  a  very  important 
point — ^he  meant  the  disastrous  effect  in 
a  militarv  Doint  of  view  the  break  of 


gauge  would  produce,  in  the  event  of 
a  war  breaking  out,  on  the  Northern 
frontier  of  India.  And  not  only  was  the 
break  of  gauge  involved  in  the  question, 
but  also  the  construction  of  railways  by 
the  State  out  of  means  provided  by 
the  State.  At  one  time  he  was  favour- 
able to  the  construction  of  the  great 
works  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  India  by  the  Gb- 
vemment,   instead   of    by   committing 
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them  to  contractors;  but  he  was  no 
longer  of  that  opinion.  It  was  by  the 
means  of  contracts  that  the  great  trunk 
lines  of  railway  had  been  carried  out, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take if  that  policy  wese  abandoned.  It 
was  true  that  these  lines  had  been  con- 
structed at  a  most  enormous  expendi- 
ture ;  but,  in  j^ture,  much  of  this  ex- 
pense might  be  avoided.  Looking  at 
the  importance  of  the  line  from  Lahore 
to  Peshawur,  and  seeing  the  extent  of 
the  lines  leading  from  Calcutta  to 
Peshawur,  he  could  not  look  with  a 
favourable  eye  on  any  change  of  gauge 
which  might  interfere  with  the  value  of 
the  rolling  stock  on  the  existing  5,000 
miles  of  railway;  for  by  relinquishing 
the  advantages  we  possessed  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  present  large  amount  of 
rolling  stock,  we  should  materially  affect 
its  efficiency  in  assisting  our  military 
arrangements.  It  was  impossible  that 
we  could  look  upon  the  line  connect- 
ing the  main  lines  of  India  with  the 
line  to  Peshawur  merely  as  a  commer- 
cial undertaking  —  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mihtary  and  political  line. 
As  a  commercial  line,  he  did  not  place 
any  great  value  upon  it ;  but  the  impor- 
tance of  having  the  military  line  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible  well  deserved 
the  attention  of  the  Home  Gt>vemment. 
In  spite  of  all  the  confidence  we  our- 
selves felt,  we  could  not  prevent  the 
people  of  India  from  feeling  g^at  alarm 
respecting  the  supposed  advance  of 
Bussia  towards  our  frx>ntier,  and  he 
strongly  urged  on  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  line  from 
Lahore  to  Peshawur  on  the  same 
gauge.  Only  500  miles  were  wanting 
to  complete  the  line  of  communication 
from  Kurrachee  to  Lahore  and  thence  to 
Calcutta.  Kurrachee  was  a  place  of 
great  importance,  because  the  port  had 
been  of  late  years  oonsidersLbly  im- 
proved, and  vessels  of  great  depth  could 
now  enter  it.  He  wished  to  mention 
another  point  with  regard  to  the  break 
of  gauge.  Many  persons  underrated 
the  serious  inconvenience  which  this 
break  of  gauge  would  occasion  in  having 
to  transfer  men  and  stores  from  one  car- 
riage to  another ;  but,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  it  was  necessary  to  have  all 
material  arrange  for  transport  on  a 
uniform  system  throughout  aU  the  lines 
in  India.  He  hoped  the  Government 
would  think  it  desirable  to  refer  thia 
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important  question  back  again  to  India, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  reconsidered ; 
matters  being  now  in  a  different  position 
from  that  in  which  they  were  when  Lord 
Mayo  first  took  up  the  project.  For 
these  reasons,  he  snould  support  the  Re- 
solution of  the  hon.  Member  for  Orkney. 
Sm  CHARLES  WINGFIELD  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  London  (Mr. 
Crawford)  had  no  ground  for  saying 
that  this  was  a  question  on  which  the 
House  ought  not  to  express  any  opi- 
nion. The  question  was  one  of  great  Im- 
perial importance,  because  the  security 
of  our  Indian  Iknpu^e  very  much  de- 
pended upon  it.  He  was  willing  to 
admit  that  metre  gauge  railways  could 
be  made  at  much  less  cost  than  railways 
on  the  standard  gauge;  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  thought  the  Government  of 
India  were  right  in  adopting  the  metre 
ffauge  for  branch  lines  and  lines  intended 
for  commercial  purposes  only.  The  ques- 
tion at  issue,  however,  was  whether  that 
gau^e  should  be  adopted  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  system  which  was  designed 
for  great  strategiccd  and  military  as 
well  as  commercial  purposes.  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  said  expense  had  been 
already  incurred  in  conmiencing  the 
construction  of  the  line  on  the  metre 
g^uge,  but  omitted  to  say  what  that 
expense  was.  If  it  had  been  incurred 
for  rails  and  iron  girders  for  bridges 
they  would  be  avail^le  for  other  lines. 
In  his  opinion,  the  Government  greatly 
underrated  the  inconvenience  of  a  break 
of  gauge.  Their  argument  was  that 
the  only  circumstance  that  was  likely 
to  call  for  a  g^at  and  sudden  concen- 
tration of  troops  in  the  Punjab  would 
be  a  menace  of  invasion  by  Russia, 
or  some  other  foreign  Power;  and, 
in  that  event,  we  should  have  ample 
warning,  so  that  the  troops  might  be 
moved  leisurely  to  the  spot.  Stm,  con- 
sidering the  uncertainty  of  war,  it  would 
be  rash  to  assume  that  such  an  emer- 
gency might  not  arise  as  would  neces- 
sitate the  moving  up  suddenly  of  a  large 
number  of  men,  with  guns,  anmitmition, 
and  the  impedimenta  of  war.  The  serious 
consequences  which,  in  such  a  contin- 
gency, might  arise  from  a  break  of  gauge, 
it  was  impossible  to  overrate.  He  would 
concede  mat  the  saving  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  metre  gauge  would  be  quite 
as  lai^e  as  the  Government  estimated 
it ;  but,  even  if  it  were  larger,  it  could 


not  be  set  in  the  scale  against  the  great 
inconvenience,  and,  possibly,  disastrous 
consequences  which  might  ensue  from  a 
break  of  gauge. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, — 

Mb.  DICKINSON  said,  he  was  in- 
terested in  one  of  the  Indian  railways, 
and  wished  to  introduce  railways,  as  far 
as  possible,  throughout  the  country.  He 
was  convinced,  however,  that  this  could 
not  be  done  tmless  the  lines  were  con- 
structed on  a  much  more  economical 
plan  than  at  present.  He  confessed  that, 
as  a  rule,  he  did  not  believe  in  purely 
military  railways,  and  thought  it  a  mis- 
fortune that  such  railways  should  ex- 
haust money  which  would  be  much 
better  applied  in  developing  the  com- 
mercial resources  of  the  country ;  but, 
in  the  present  case,  he  thought  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  if  there 
was  to  be  a  railway  from  Kurrachee  to 
Peshawur  there  should  be  no  break  of 
gauge  in  its  course.  It  might  be  con- 
tended that  such  a  line  was  a  complete 
system,  the  basis  of  operations  being 
Kurrachee  and  Lahore ;  but  that  involved 
the  absorption  of  those  parts  of  the 
Scinde,  Punjab,  and  Delhi  lines  as  were 
between  Kurrachee  and  Kotree  and 
Mooltan  and  Lahore,  and  was  subject  to 
the  objection  that  the  rolling  stock  for 
the  system  would  be  insufficient,  and 
could  not  be  supplemented  from  other 
lines  for  the  military  emergency  for 
which  alone  the  line  was  required.  In 
his  judgment,  the  arguments  adduced 
by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Orkney  (Mr.  Laing)  were  so  convincing 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  anyone  to 
vote  against  his  proposal. 

Mb.  BOURKB  thanked  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  for  the  handsome  manner  in 
which  they  had  spoken  of  the  late  Viceroy 
of  India,  who  was  mainly  or  wholly  re- 
sponsible for  the  change  of  policy  which 
had  been  adopted  with  reference  to  this 
railway  question,  and  he  was  sure  no- 
thing would  have  pleased  the  noble  Lord 
better  than  to  have  remitted  the  question 
for  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question 
arose  from  the  fact  that,  on  &  prima  facie 
view  of  it,  all  the  arguments  would  be 
against  the  change  that  had  taken  place ; 
for,  as  an  abstract  point,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  a  break  of  gauge  was  a 
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serious  moonFenieiice.  But  Indian  rail- 
way^ were  yeiy  different  from  English, 
lines.  In  this  country  we  had  a  dense 
population  and  small  distances  to  travel ; 
but  in  India-,  so  far  as  railway  purposes 
were  concerned,  there  was  a  sparse 
population  and  immensely  long  distances 
to  travel!  In  India  only  20,000,000 
passengers  passed  over  5,000  miles  of 
railway  in  a  year;  but  in  England 
100,000,000  passengers  were  carried  over 
the  same  distance  in  the  same  time; 
and  the  amount  of  goods  carried  in 
India  was  only  4,000,000  tons  per 
annum,  which  was  rather  less  than  the 
amount  carried  over  one  English  rail- 
way. What  was  the  state  of  things 
when  the  change  of  policy  in  regard  to 
Indian  railways  took  place?  During 
the  last  few  weeks  of  his  administration 
Lord  Lawrence  in  an  able  Minute  on 
the  subject,  stated  that  the  ruinous  ex- 
tent to  which  the  capital  a.ocounts  of 
many  English  companies  had  been  ex- 
tended was  a  matter  of  public  discus- 
sion, and  if  that  was  dangerous  in  Eng- 
land it  was  far  more  dangerous  in  India, 
where  all  ordinaiT^  restraints  were  re- 
moved by  an  absolute  guarantee  of  the 
interest,  which  was  now  subject  to  no 
limitation  whatever.  Lord  Lawrence 
went  on  to  say  that  he  regarded  that 
danger  with  great  concern,  and  that  if 
the  Government  wished  to  avoid  it  they 
must  take  some  means  for  putting  an 
effectual  stop  to  the  insidious  growth 
of  the  capital  accounts  of  the  old  lines. 
Under  those  circumstances  a  reconside- 
ration of  the  whole  matter  became 
almost  imperative.  The  Government 
of  India  had  already  raised  £90,000,000 
of  capital,  and  for  interest  on  that  the 
taxpayers  of  India  had  paid  £17,500,000 
from  1856  to  1869,  in  addition  to  the 
rates  and  fares  paid  for  railway  accomo- 
dation. The  Indian  railways  had  cost  on 
an  averageb^tweon  £17,000  and  £18,000 
per  nule,  or  exactly  double  the  original 
estimate.  Had  the  cost  been  within  the 
orig^al  estimate  the  railways  would 
have  been  paying  between  5  and  6  per 
cent,  instead  of  costing  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  3^  per  cent.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  came  under  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Gt)vemment,  and 
Gbvemment  found  themselves  in  this 
condition  —  They  were  perfectly  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  India  was 
starving  for  want  of  railroads ;  but  they 
saw  tha^  if  they  were  obliged  to  go  on 
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making  at  the  cost  at  which  they  had 
been  hitherto  made,  no  counlzy  in  the 
world  could  go  on  without  coming  to 
bankruptcy  in  a  short  time.  Therefore 
it  became  necessary  that  the  Gt>vem- 
ment  of  India  should  take  some  means 
of  making  these  lines  at  a  far  cheaper 
cost  than  railways  had  been  fonn^erly 
made.  It  was  a  little  too  late  for  the 
engineers  generally,  as  a  body,  to  come 
forward  and  say  tiiat  the  policy  of  the 
Gt>vemment  was  wrong,  and  that  the 
estimates  were  deceptive  and  theoretical 
— as,  so  far  from  being  theoretical,  the 
Hajpootana  line  was  being  m^e  at 
£4,000  or  £5,000  per  mUe.  It  was  a 
common  saying  that  no  man  would  pur- 
chase an  elephant  to  carry  a  donkey's 
load ;  but  by  constructing  broad  gauge 
lines  in  India  that  was  precisely  what 
they  were  doing.  The  traffic  was  alto- 
gether too  small  for  the  enormous 
weight  of  waggons  that  were  to  be  found 
on  the  railroads.  The  consequence  was, 
therefore,  an  enormous  waste;  and  if 
the  system  of  railways  was  to  be  begun 
again  in  India  the  broad  gauge 
would  not  be  adopted.  He  would  give 
two  or  three  figures  to  illustrate  his 
meaning.  Everybody  connected  with 
this  question  was  acquainted  with  the 
Festiniog  Eailway,  and  men  had  come 
from  America,  Bussia,  and  Norway  to 
see  it.  Now,  with  a  2  feet  gauge,  it 
carried  9,388  tons  per  mile,  while  the 
broad  gauge  was  carrying  only  822 
tons  per  mue ;  so  that  in  Lidia  with  a 
narrow  gauge  they  would  be  able  to 
carry  15  times  as  much  as  they  were 
doing  at  this  moment.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  broad  gauge  was  that 
tiiere  was  very  much  waste  not  only 
in  power,  but  also  in  waggons,  the 
weight  of  rails,  and  every  single  element 
that  went  to  run  up  railway  expense. 
And  here  he  begeed  to  refer  to  the 
authority  of  a  nobleman  who  had  done 
more  than  anyone  else  in  England  in 
the  way  of  railway  enterprize  with  a 
view  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived,  he  meant  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  That  nobleman  having  seen 
the  Festiniog  Eailway,  said — 

**  I  have  expended  about  £200,000  in  mx>- 
motinff  and  malring  nilways  in  the  North.  Had 
these  lines  been  oonstructed  on  the  nairow 
gauge,  and  had  they  in  consequence  cost  only 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  that  has  been  expended 
upon  them,  I  shoidd  have  obtained  a  direct  re- 
turn on  this  lanro  sum,  which  I  have  laid  oat 
lor  the  benefit  of  my  estates  and  of  the  people 
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in  those  remote  districts.  As  it  is,  I  diall  suffier 
considerable  loss." 

The  Duke  evidently  would  not  have 
been  frightened  by  difference  of  gauge. 
He  thought,  therefore^  if  it  came  to  be  a 
question  between  narrow  gauge  and  no 
railway  at  all  that  it  was  better  to  have  the 
narrow  gauge  even  though  there  should 
be  a  break.  He  would  quote  another 
passage  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr. 
Fairlie,  a  distinguished  engineer.  He 
believed  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hawkshaw  that  although  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  might  lay  down  a  system 
of  narrow  gauge  they  would  have  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  taking  it  up  again. 
As  Mr.  Hawkshaw  was  an  eminent  au- 
thority, it  was  only  fair  to  quote  an 
eminent  authority  also  on  the  o&er  side. 
Mr.  Fairlie  said — 

'*It  will  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  competition,  and  with  everythiog  to 
faTour  the  working  of  the  line,  the  actual  dead 
weight  is  over  five  tons  to  one  ton.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  gauge  had  been  3  feet  instead 
of  5  feet  6  inches,  we  dead  weight  under  the 
same  management  would  have  been  reduced 
from  5  to  1,  or  1^  to  1.  Let  us  imagine  the 
saving  that  this  cnange  would  e£fect  in  fud 
alone,  considering  that  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  tonnage  now  hauled  would  afford  precisely 
the  same  accommodation  to  the  traffic  uiat  now 
exists,  and  would  produce  the  same  paving  re- 
sult. It  surely  does  not  require  a  imilosopher 
to  see  that  the  narrow  gauge  is  infimtely 
superior  in  every  respect,  even  to  the  4  feet 
.81  inch  gauge,  and  it  ought  to  be  engraved  on 
the  mind  of  every  engineer  that  every  inch 
added  to  the  width  of  a  gauge  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  traffic  adds  to  the 
cost  of  construction,  increases  the  proportion  of 
the  dead  weight,  increases  the  cost  of  working, 
and,  in  consequence,  increases  the  tariffs  to  the 
public,  and  by  so  much  reduces  the  useful  effect 
of  the  railway.  Let  us  suppose,  for  one  moment, 
that  the  conoitions  in  the  cost  of  construction  iu 
the  two  instances  were  reversed,  and  that  a  3ft. 
gauge  line  would  cost  twice  as  much  to  make  as 
a  6ft.  Sin.  gauge — even  in  such  a  case  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  working  eadi  ton  of  goods 
would  be  so  enormous  that  the  narrow  gauge 
would  be  by  far  the  cheapest  of  the  two  in  the 
end.'* 

If  there  was  a  country  in  the  world  to 
which  those  remarks  would  apply,  it  was 
India.  It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  people  of  India  were  very  poor 
and  unless  passengers  coidd  be  carried 
at  a  very  cheap  rate  indeed  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  able  to  fulfil  the 
primary  duty  of  giving  accommodation 
to  the  people,  and  would  be  prevented 
by  the  unprofitableness  of  the  concerns 
from  extendinff  them.  What,  then,  was 
the  course  which  the  Government  of 


India  had  to  pursue  ?  A  great  respon- 
sibility was  thrown  upon  th^n.  They 
were  aware  of  the  outcry  that  would  be 
raised  in  India  if  they  attempted  any- 
thing like  a  change  of  gauge,  not  only 
by  the  companies  and  the  engineers,  but 
also  by  everybody  who  was  agcdnst  a 
break  of  gauge  in  the  abstract,  and  who 
did  not  consider  the  difference  between 
the  condition  of  India  and  of  England. 
The  most  minute  calculations  were  made 
by  the  most  eminent  engineers  in  India. 
The  most  eminent  engineers  that  India 
could  furnish  were  sent  to  England  to 
consult  with  the  eng^eers  at  home. 
The  India  Council  was  consulted,  and 
they  took  the  opinions  of  very  great 
engineers  in  this  country.  Many  of 
these  gentlemen,  looking  at  the  matter 
from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Government  of  India ;  many,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  the  Government  view, 
and  some  said  that  under  the  circum- 
stances of  India,  though  they  objected 
to  a  break  of  gauge,  they  were  in  favour 
of  the  system  proposed  to  be  introduced. 
The  Government  at  home  took  a  long 
time  to  think  over  the  matter ;  finally, 
they  referred  it  back  to  India,  and  left 
the  decision  to  the  Indian  Government. 
The  Government  of  India  then  decided 
that  they  saw  no  reason  to  alter  the  opi- 
nion they  had  formed,  and  the  railroads 
were  begun.  The  late  Viceroy  of  India 
writing  to  a  private  friend  upon  this 
subject  in  January,  1871,  said — 

"I have  no  doubt  that  our  decision  on  the 
p;auge  will  be  very  much  attacked.  The  truth 
IS,  as  regards  India, '  Cheap  railwavs  or  none,' 
and  I  would  rather  do  without  railways  at  all 
than  incur  the  future  risk  of  that  normal  in- 
crease of  expenditure,  and  consequently  of 
taxation,  which  is  our  only  real  danger  in  India. 
It  is  impossible  in  this  country  where  the  people 
are  much  poorer  than  is  imagmed,  to  dig  deeply 
into  their  pockets.  I  say,  then,  let  us  have 
railways  that  will  pay  us,  or  no  railways  at  all, 
if  their  effect  will  be  to  add  £100,000  or  £150,000 
every  year  to  the  permanent  debt  of  the  State, 
I  will  have  none.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing a  most  decided  opinion  on  this  matter, 
and  fighting  for  it,  because  it  is  one  that  is  not 
in  any  degree  a  commercial  or  engineering  ques- 
tion. It  IS  a  question  of  high  policy,  which  I 
am  better  able  to  judge  than  the  merchant  or 
engineer.  The  3ft.  Sin.  gauge  will  give  us  all 
we  want  for  years,  and  will  save  us  hereafter 
from  finaTicial  and  political  difficulty,  and  it  is 
very  dear  our  duty  is  to  have  it." 

He  now  came  to  the  question  immedi- 
ately before  the  House — ^the  line  between 
Peshawur  and  Kurrachee.     The  hon. 
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Member  for  Orkney  (Mr.  Laing)  did  not 
lay  much  stress  upon  the  commercial 
a^>ect  of  the  question.  He  (Mr.  Bourke) 
did  not  himself  rest  his  case  at  all  on 
the  commercial  view.  Looking  at  the 
nature  of  the  coimtry  he  should  say  that 
nowhere  <2ould  Qt>yemment  have  been 
less  justified  in  constructing  a  line  of  rail- 
way, than  between  Lahore  and  Peshawur, 
apart  from  strategical  purposes.  There 
was  a  sparse  population,  and  the  country 
was  extremely  unfertile.  It  was  no 
doubt  a  very  important  strategical  posi- 
tion ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  imagine 
that  any  enemy  could  ever  come  across 
the  Hindu  Kush.  It  was  absurd  to  com- 
pare Peshawur  to  Metz  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Orkney  had  done.  There  was 
not  one  point  of  similarity  between 
them.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  necessary  that  the  railway  from 
Lahore  to  Peshawur  should  be  made  on 
the  cheapest  principle  possible.  It  was 
but  an  insiCTificant  branch.  When  the 
line  should  be  completed  to  Kurrachee 
they  would  then  have  a  continuous 
narrow->gauge  line  all  the  way  from 
Kurrachee  to  Peshawur;  and  the  line 
would  never  have  been  made  if  it  had 
only  been  intended  to  have  a  line  from 
Lahore  to  Peshawur,  because  the  whole 
question  lay  in  having  a  line  of  1,100 
miles  with  all  its  i*oIling  stock  available 
for  military  purposes.  jHie  most  eminent 
engineer^  aU  agreed  that  with  the  rolling 
stock  of  1,100  miles  of  railway  they 
could  concentrate  12,000  troops  in  four 
days,  with  their  artillery  and  food  for  some 
days.  He  did  not  mean  that  they  could 
send  elephants  and  camels  as  well,  for  he 
was  not  aware  that  they  were  sent  by  any 
line.  They  heard  taU:  about  the  great 
masses  of  troops  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  concentrate ;  but  where  were  they 
to  come  frx>m  ?  In  any  case  of  danger 
they  would  have  all  their  troops  on  the 
frt)ntier,  and  every  relief  from  Bombay, 
Ceylon,  the  Cape,  and  where  else  they 
could  ^t  them,  would  come  to  Kurra- 
chee, from  whence  there  would  be  a 
narrow-gauge  system  extending  for 
1,100  miles,  which  would  be  sufficient 
for  all  purposes.  There  would  be  an- 
other Ime  of  the  same  gauge  for  180 
miles,  and  indeed  there  was  a  veiy  near 
chance  of  having  in  all  1,800  or  1,900 
miles  of  narrow-eauge  line.  As  re- 
garded the  break  of  gauge,  there  would 
De  none  along  the  whole  frontier,  and  it 
was  not  80  much  a  question  of  massing 
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troops  from  the  south  to  the  north  as 
the  massing  troops  along  the  frontier. 
He  could  not  but  think,  therefore,  that 
the  Government  of  India  came  to  a  right 
conclusion  when  they  said  that  they 
would  not  spend  one  halJ^enny  more  upon 
these  lines  than  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  spend,  because  thedang^  in  India 
which  over-shadowed  every  omer  was  the 
financial  danger.  What  they  wanted  most 
there  were  railroads,  but  their  only  chance 
of  having  them  was  that  they  should 
be  made  cheaply.  Under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  madness  to  spend 
upon  this  railway  a  halJ^enny  more  than 
was  sufficient  to  construct  the  narrowest 
gauge  line  that  would  carry  the  traffic. 
The  gauge  fixed  was  3  feet  3  inches,  and  it 
would  carry  16  or  16  times  more  traffic 
than  there  was  likely  to  be  on  the  line 
for  many  years  to  come.  He,  therefore, 
hoped  the  House  would  pause  before  re- 
versing the  decision  of  the  Qt>vemment 
of  India.  He  trusted  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
Government  of  India,  as  constituted  in 
1871,  would  have  been  the  last  body  of 
men  to  think  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  a  really  good  tribunal  for  this 
kind  of  question  provided  they  took  all 
the  circumstances  into  consideration  and 
and  were  not  euided  merely  by  one  or 
two  elements  of  the  question. 

Mb.  DENISON  said,  that  having  in 
the  past  agreed  with  the  Government  of 
India,  he  aid  not  now  hesitate  to  express 
his  difiference  from  them.  This  was  a 
question  of  first-rate  importance.  In  a 
military  and  Imperial  point  of  view  it 
was  difficult  to  exaggerate  its  import- 
ance, either  independently  of,  but  parti- 
cularly in  connection  with,  the  present 
Central  Asian  question,  which  macle  this 
discussion  very  opportune.  The  Under 
Secretary  for  Lidia  (Mr.  Ghrant  Duff)  had 
raised  two  objections  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Motion ;  first,  that  very  consider- 
able progress  had  already  been  made 
with  the  une  from  Lahore  to  Peshawur  ; 
and  secondly,  that  thev  ought  not  to 
pass  a  Kesolution  whim  would  be  con- 
demnatoi^  of  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  The  Resolution,  how- 
ever, was  so  worded  that  it  would  be 
simply  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  and  the  Government 
of  India  mi&^ht,  of  its  own  Motion  freely 
reconsider  the  question  with  the  advan- 
tage of  the  additional  knowledge  gained 
during  the  last  18  months.    And  if  it 
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came  to  a  diyision  he  should  feel  com- 
pelled to  vote  for  the  Keeolution,  not 
without  a  deep  sense  of  the  impolicy  of 
the  House  at  any  time  interfering  with 
the  GoTemment  of  India,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  deprecating  that  niBces- 
saiy  and  moderate  expression  of  opinion 
on  Imperial  subjects  which  the  House 
was  occasionally  called  upon  to  give. 
He  appreciated  to  the  utmost  the  high 
character  of  the  late  Goyemor  General, 
who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
action  they  were  discussing,  but,  had 
they  still  the  happiness  of  seeing  him, 
he  would,  he  was  sure,  have  been  the 
last  person  to  object  to  public  men  ex- 
pressmg  their  opinions  upon  any  portion 
of  his  policy.  It  could  not  be  disputed 
that  in  extending  railway  communica- 
tion in  India  it  was  desirable,  wherever 
possible,  to  adopt  the  cheapest  railway 
that  the  traffic  of  the  country  could  sup- 
port, and  if  this  were  an  integral  portion 
of  a  narrow-gauge  line  almost  every- 
thing would  be  in  favour  of  that  gauge ; 
but  it  was  a  mistake  on  military,  strate- 
gical, and  Imperial  groimds  to  have  a 
break  of  gauge,  and  particularly  at  this 
particular  junction  between  two  existing 
broad  gauge  systems.  And  if  proof 
were  wanting  that  the  insertion  of  the 
narrow  gauge  between  Kurraohee  and 
Lahore  and  onwards  to  Peshawur  was 
in  the  highest  degree  impolitic,  it  was  at 
hand.  For  in  order  to  connect  this  pro- 
posed narrow  g^uge  along  the  Indus 
V  idley  with  the  same  gauge  in  other 
parts  of  India,  it  was  actuaUy  proposed 
to  carry  a  line  across  the  desert,  from 
Ajmere  to  the  Indus,  400  miles  in  length. 
And  that  simply  because  in  no  other  way 
could  the  rolling  stock  of  the  narrow 
gauge  travel  from  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other.  The  Beport  of  the 
Viceroy  and  Council  of  India  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  said  that  were  this 
simply  a  question  of  constructing^  a  sec- 
tion of  the  existing  line  between  Lahore 
and  Peshawur,  they  would  dismiss  all 
ideas  of  anything  but  a  standard  gau^e 
line.  That  being  the  case,  it  was  surely 
open  to  the  House  to  review  the  decision 
of  the  Indian  Government.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  narrow  gauge  had  been  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  There  had  been  anxi- 
ous endeavours  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Lord  Lawrence,  followed 
up  by  that  of  Lord  Mayo,  to  find  means 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  railways  in  India, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  continue  a 


system  which  was  causing  so  great  a 
^ain  on  the  finances  of  the  country. 
That  was  a  very  laudable  object,  and 
one  which  must  commend  itself  to  the 
approbation  of  all  who  had  official  know- 
ledjge  of  India.  But  the  question  was 
whether,  having  already  expended  about 
£90,000,000  on  5,000  miles  of  railways  in 
India,  it  was  worth  while,  for  the  mere 
saving  of  a  single  half  a  million  of  money, 
todes&oy  the  completeness  and  continuity 
of  their  system  of  communication  ?  More- 
over, had  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  proposed  line,  with  the  new  gra- 
dients, ana  new  curves  which  had  now 
been  adopted,  been  tmder  the  consider- 
ation of  we  Government  when  their  un- 
fortunate decision  was  come  to,  he  did 
not  think  that  paltry  saving  would  have 
led  Lord  Mayo  to  persist  in  that  break 
of  gauge  at  Lahore  with  all  its  acknow- 
ledged inconveniences  and  mischievous 
consequences.  Having  quoted  a  pas- 
sage m>m  a  speech  made  by  Captain 
Galton,  in  answer  to  the  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  Thornton,  the  hon.  Member  com- 
plained that  the  military  considerations 
involved  in  that  question  had  been  made 
light  of  and  put  in  the  background  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  The 
means  of  rapidly  bring^g  up  supports 
from  the  rear  of  an  army  massed  on  the 
North- West  frontier  had  been  treated  as 
a  very  secondary  matter ;  but  if  that  was 
not  a  military  or  strategical  line  of  rail- 
way, he  wished  to  know  what  it  was  in- 
tended for  at  all,  as  it  was  admitted  that 
the  traffic  would  be  of  an  insignificant 
amount  ?  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Indian  Government,  in  deciding  on  the 
question,  had  acted  upon  the  advice  of 
&eir  military  eng^eers,  because  there 
had  existed  an  unfortunate  jealousy  be- 
tween the  military  and  civU  engineers, 
which  had  produced  injurious  results  in 
reference  to  railways.  He  could  not  see 
in  what  useful  or  constitutional  way  the 
House  could  express  its  opinion  on  so 
great  a  question,  except  in  the  form  of  a 
Besolution  like  the  present,  which  was 
not  one  of  a  hostile  but  of  a  friendly 
character.  In  the  opinion  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Motion,  it  would  be  a 
serious  error  if  the  Indus  VaUey  as  well 
as  the  Lahore  and  Peshawur  line  was  not 
constructed  on  the  same  gauge,  and  made 
a  continuous  and  integral  part  of  the  ex- 
isting railway  system.  It  was  still  pos- 
sible for  the  Indian  Government  even 
now  to  reconsider  its  decision,  for  no 
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stepe  of  any  importance  had  been  taken 
which  need  prevent  the  question  £pom 
being  re-opened  if  there  were  any  in^ 
cUnation  to  do  it.  If  any  expense  had 
been  inoorred,  it  could  not  be  so  great 
as  the  cost  of  the  triple  line  between 
Moultan  and  Lahore,  which  was  to 
make  their  system  fit  in  with  what  they 
proposed  to  do.  The  material  for  bridges 
and  permanent  way  might  all  be  diyerted 
to  Ajmere  or  elsewhere  on  the  narrow 
eauge  system.  The  estimate  of  the 
Goyemment  for  making  the  triple  line 
was  £860,000,  and  still  mrther  expenses 
would  have  to  be  incurred  in  connection 
with  it.  He  beliered  that  it  would  still 
be  the  wisest  course  to  abandon  the 
metre  gauge,  and  he  feared  that  other- 
wise its  adoption  would  in  a  few  years 
prove  to  have  been  an  injudicious  mea- 
sure. 

Sib  8TAFF0ED  NOETHOOTE  said, 
that  this  subject  did  not  seem  to  him 
to  be  a  simple  one.  There  was  first  the 
question,  if  we  were  now  engaged  in 
considering  as  a  new  question  the  proper 
policy  to  pursue  in  tiie  construction  of 
fines  in  India  generally,  what  policy 
ought  we  to  pursue  ?  Then  we  had  to 
consider,  if  we  were  free  to  act  on  our 
own  responsibility,  what  would  be  the 
proper  course  to  pursue  with  respect  to 
a  sy^m  in  which  a  great  deal  had 
been  already  done  ?  Affain,  there  was 
the  great  question,  what  ought  the 
House  of  Oommons  to  do  in  a  matter 
which  had  been  properly  left  to  the  Gk>« 
vemment  of  India,  and  on  which  it  had 
formed  a  decided  opinion?  He  ap- 
proached this  question  without  preju- 
dice, but  with  considerable  interest,  oe- 
cause  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  this  question  of  railway  ex- 
tension was  very  much  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  India  Office  and  of 
Lord  Lawrence,  and  it  was  thought 
that  what  was  to  be  done  should  be 
executed  on  a  consistent  plan.  A  large 
part  of  the  main  trunk  lines  of  India 
nad  been  constructed  upon  the  gua- 
rantee system,  which  was  costing  the 
Gbvemment  annually  a  considerable 
Bum.  At  the  same  time,  there  were 
many  districts  of  the  country  which 
needed  an  extension  of  the  railway  sys* 
tem.  What  had  already  been  done  was 
laying  a  heavy  burden  on  the  finances 
of  India,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  go  on 
adding  to  those  expmises.  The  oondu- 
aion  come  to  was  that  it  would  be  d»- 
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sirable  to  adopt  a  system  of  extension 
of  lines  througnout  India,  and  that  they 
should  be  guided  genially  by  the  amount 
of  money  placed  at  their  disposal,  and 
select  the  lines  most  likely  to  be  remu- 
nerative. It  was,  however,  considered 
that  there  were  cases  in  which  it  would 
be  important  to  proceed  at  once,  with- 
out question  as  to  the  prospects  of  profit, 
on  account  of  political  or  military  rea- 
sons. All  these  questions  had  been  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  extensions  on 
the  standard  gauge,  for  though  one 
company  had  then  obtained  concessions 
for  lines  in  Oude  and  Eohilcund  on  a 
lighter  system,  the  question  of  a  nar- 
rower gauge  had  not  engaged  much 
attention.  Among  the  exceptional  lines 
which  it  was  thought  desirable  on  poh- 
tical  or  military  grounds  to  proceed  with 
at  once,  the  Lahore  and  Feshawur  ex- 
tension stood  foremost,  and  eonnected 
therewith  the  completion  of  the  line  be- 
tween Kurrachee  and  Lahore.  The 
Home  Gbvemment  rather  pressed  the 
prosecution  of  those  lines,  and,  Lord 
Lawrence  concurring  in  that  view,  it 
was  understood  when  he  quitted  office 
that  they  would  speedily  be  constructed, 
and  on  the  standard  gauge,  no  other 
plan  having  been  contemplated.  The 
object  in  view  was  not  to  g^ard  against 
possible  invasion,  but  to  strengthen  the 
North- Western  frontier  and  enaole  troops 
and  supplies  to  be  rapidly  forwarded  in 
ease  of  msturbance.  After  he  had  quitted 
office.  Lord  Mayo,  who  had  succeeded 
LordLawrence,  with  characteristicvigour 
and  grasp  of  mind,  applied  his  practical 
mind  to  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  railway  system,  which  he  saw 
ought  to  be  developed  as  rapidly  as 
possible;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  no  undue  burden  should  be 
laid  on  the  finances  of  India.  The 
question  of  constructing  railways  on  a 
gauge  narrower  than  the  standard  was 
conmdered,  and  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  was  that  under  that  system  it  would 
be  possible,  at  a  comparatively  mode- 
rate expense,  to  establish  important 
lines  of  communication  as  feeders  to  the 
main  lines  of  India.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  extension  of  the  narrow- 
gauge  system  was  still  in  part  on  ite 
&ial,  and  it  was  possible  that  the  same 
kind  of  question  raised  that  nigpht  with 
respect  to  one  railway  might  be  raised 
wiui  respect  to  other  rauways  which 
might  be  eonstroeted.    It  might  be  said 
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l^at  the  break  of  gauge  would  be  a 
great  impediment  to  commerce,  and  that 
were  were  oases  where  it  was  not  ap- 

Slicable.  The  policy  of  constructing  ad- 
itional  railways  in  India  rapidly  and 
cheaply  had  been  deliberately  adopied 
by  liord  Mayo's  Qoremment,  and  they 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they 
broke  into  that  policy  by  objecting  to 
its  adoption  in  particular  oases,  mien 
the  matter  was  first  brought  under  his 
notice  he  confessed  he  was  surprised  and 
not  pleased  at  the  contemplated  break 
of  gauge  between  Lahore  and  Peshawur. 
The  more  he  thought  of  the  matter  the 
move  he  saw  the  difficulty  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  was  not  oonvinced  that  if  the 
matter  was  now  for  the  first  time  to  be 
decided  on,  he  would  say  that  the  sys- 
tem now  adopted  was  the  right  one. 
Begarding  the  question  in  the  abstract, 
it  would,  he  thought,  be  better  that  there 
should  be  but  one  gauge  the  whole  way 
from  Peshawur  to  ICumu^ee,  and  from 
Peshawur  to  Calcutta  and  the  East,  and 
that  great  difficulties  would  be  avoided 
by  the  maintenance  throughout  of  the 
standard  gauge.  He  quite  concurred, 
too,  in  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  un- 
deedrableness  of  breaking  up  the  Ghrand 
Trunk  Boad,  as  it  would  to  some  extent 
be  broken  up  by  the  policy  which  had 
been  adoptea.  -  Again,  he  thought  that 
tibie  pecuniary  adyantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  adoption  of  the  narrow 
gauge  had  been  over -rated,  as  the 
cost  of  re-laying  portions  of  the  line 
would  be  considerable.  Still,  no  doubt 
a  saying  would  be  effected,  especially 
when  they  remembered  what  had  been 
said  as  to  the  throwing  out  of  a  branch 
line  to  Dadur,  which  might  lead  to  a 
communication  being  ultimately  estab- 
lished between  the  points  commanding 
the  Khyber  and  the  Bolan  Passes,  xi 
would  be  great  economy  to  make  that 
line  upon  the  cheapest  principle  ap- 
plicable to  a  line  for  militaiy  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  important  that  there 
should  be  no  break  of  gauge  in  it. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  he  felt 
himself  in  a  yery  balanced  state  of 
mind  with  regard  to  the  advantages 
and  disadyantf^es  of  the  system,  and  if 
the  matter  were  rM  inUgra  and  we  were 
the  proper  persons  to  decide  upon  it, 
he  was  bound  to  admit  with  his  jpre- 
sent  state  of  information  he  should  be 
very  much  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Orkney  (Mr.  Laing). 


Thore  were,  however,  two  considerations 
which  should  not  be  left  out  of  view. 
The  first  was  that  the  work  had  been 
commenced,  and  that  a  certain  amount 
of  progress  had  been  made  in  it.  A  par- 
ticular policy  had  been  decided  upon,  and 
there  would  be  no  little  inconvenience  in 
interfering  with  it  now  and  undoing  what 
had  been  done.  It  would,  he  thought, 
be  unfortunate  if  it  should  go  abroad 
that  the  policy  of  making  cheap  rail- 
ways on  the  narrow-gauge  system  had 
been  abandoned  and  discredited.  He 
did  not  feel  very  sure  either  that  it  was 
desirable  we  should  hold  out  to  the  world 
that  it  was  of  such  enormous  and  press- 
ing importance  that  India  should  have 
the  means  of  rapidly  sending  large 
masses  of  troops  to  the  North- Western 
frontier  against  a  great  European  Power, 
and  that  for  that  purpose  we  had  changed 
our  policy.  What  we  had  to  fear  was 
not  an  advance  on  the  part  of  Bussia, 
but  the  danger  which  arose  from  agita^ 
tion  in  the  native  mind  in  consequence 
of  a  belief  that  Bussia  was  advancing. 
Was  it  not  probable  that  the  native  mind 
would  be  sml  more  agitated  by  any  hasty 
change  of  our  plan  or  policy,  with  a 
view  to  check  that  advance?  What 
weighed  with  him  most  was  the  fact  that 
the  matter  had  been  deliberately,  and 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  dis- 
cussed by  the  Indian  Government  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  in 
titiis  country.  The  Secretary  of  State 
and  his  Coxincil  appeared  not  to  have 
any  very  strong  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  he  gamei^  from  the  speech  of 
the  Under  Secretary  for  India.  There 
must  have  been  a  considerable  division 
of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  for  in  effect 
they  told  the  Government  in  India  that 
they  were  the  best  judges  of  the  matter, 
but  they  had  now  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  must  support  the  Government 
of  India,  and  that  there  appeared  to  be 
no  sufficient  reason  for  over-ruling  the 
conclusion  at  which  they  had  arrived. 
It  would  be  under  the  circumstances  a 
very  delicate  task  for  this  House  to 
pass  any  formal  Besolution  such  as  that 
now  under  consideration,  for  it  would 
be  a  sort  of  censure  upon  the  Govern-* 
ment  of  India,  and  to  dictate  the  policy 
which  they  should  adopt.  He  did  not 
suppose,  looking  to  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  BescHUtion  came,  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  of  a  hostile  character ; 
but  it  would  not  tend  to  strengthen  the 
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hands  of  the  Indian  Gk)Temment  to  have 
Buoh  a  Besolution  as  this  placed  on  the 
Journals  of  the  House.  When  they  con- 
sidered that  the  policy  which  the  Beso- 
lution  would  recommend  to  the  Gbvem- 
ment  of  India  was  one  urging  them  to 
incur  grater  expense,  and  to  throw  a 
greater  burden  than  they  think  right  on 
the  Indian  taxpayer,  the  House  ought 
to  be  very  cautious  how  they  adopted 
such  a  Besolution.  He  reg^tted  the  ab- 
sence of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton, 
who  took  so  much  interest  in  the  Indian 
taxpayer,  because  the  adoption  of  the 
Besolution  might  be  misunderstood.  Ap- 
proaching, therefore,  the  subject  with 
rather  a  leaning  towards  the  hon.  Mover's 
opinion  in  the  abstract,  he  had  clearly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
a  very  great  misfortune  if  the  House 
were  to  formally  place  a  Besolution  of 
this  kind  upon  its  Journals.  The  dis- 
cussion was  no  doubt  right  and  reason- 
able. He  did  not  know  if  he  might  go 
so  far  as  to  hope  there  was  still  time 
for  the  Gk)yemment  of  India  to  recon- 
sider the  question;  but,  at  all  events, 
it  was  a  question  well  deserving  the 
consideration  which  it  had  received  from 
that  House.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the 
Mover  would  be  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
cussion, and  would  withdraw  the  Motion, 
and  not  put  himself  and  others  in  the 
position  of  voting  upon  the  Motion, 
thereby  indicating  a  feeling  as  to  its 
merits,  which  it  would  not  be  altogether 
just  to  attribute  to  them. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  ventured 
to  second  the  appeal  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite.  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Orkneys  (Mr.  Laing) 
must  be  sensible  that  all  of  them  ap- 
proached the  discussion  of  this  question 
with  a  prepossession  in  his  favour.  They 
had  had  in  this  country  much  debate 
upon  the  break  of  gauge.  The  greatest 
of  all  the  railway  battles  was  fought  in 
that  House  about  30  years  ago  upon 
that  subject ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
decisive  than  the  victory,  not  only  of 
the  narrow  over  the  broad  gauge,  but  a 
victory  of  unity  of  gauge  over  diver- 
sity of  gauge.  Consequently,  it  had  be- 
come with  them  a  sort  of  fixed  prin- 
ciple. And  we  were  very  slow  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  a  different  arrange- 
ment. There  were  peculiar  circumstances 
in  this  country,  but  they  hardly  detracted 
from  the  general  rule.  Ooming  to  the 
question  with  a  prejudice  in  &vour  of 
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the  Motion,  there  were  verjr  strong 
reasons  why  the  House  should  not  at 
the  present  time  commit  itself  to  a  Be- 
solution of  this  nature.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  be  a  distinct  declaration, 
m  an  abstract  form,  of  a  title  by  the 
House  of  Oonmions  to  ^ve  directions  to 
the  Government  of  India  with  regard  to 
the  executive  details  of  that  Govem- 
mentj  and  that  would  be  an  important 
precedent  to  establish.  In  the  next 
place,  the  primary  effect  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Besolution  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  financial  burdens  of  the 
eople  of  India ;  and  he  could  not  help 
eeling  that  the  House  was  a  ^eat  deal 
strons^r  in  cases  where  it  mterposed 
even  beyond  the  recognized  limits  of  its 
action  presumptively  in  favour  of  those 
who  paid  the  taxes  and  bore  the  expenses 
of  Government  in  any  part  of  the  Em- 
pire than  in  a  case  where  primd  facie  it 
would  be  interposing  wi&  the  direct 
effect  of  adding  to  those  burdens.  Then 
let  them  consider  the  effect  as  regarded 
the  House  itself.  His  hon.  Friend  and 
those  who  supported  him  were,  from,  their 
experience  of  railway  matters,  entitled 
to  speak  with  what  corresponded  to  offi- 
cial authority ;  but  he  would  allow  that 
there  was  something  a  little  difficult  in 
the  position  of  the  independent  Member 
like  himself  and  others  who  could  not 
feel  that  they  had  acquired  by  a  tenta- 
tive discussion  of  this  kind  such  a  true 
and  proper  competency  to  deliver  a 
judgment  in  the  matter  as  to  warrant 
their  laying  down  the  law  in  the  shape 
of  a  Besolution.  There  was  this  fur- 
ther consideration — ^that  the  authority 
of  that  House  never  should,  by  any  vo- 
luntary act  of  theirs,  be  subjected  to 
receive  a  rebuff;  and  he  was  by  no 
means  certain  that,  if  they  were  to  pass 
this  Besolution,  such  mieht  not  be  the 
result.  The  House  would  not  pass  such 
a  Besolution  in  the  case  of  a  Colony 
having  a  representative  Assembly.  As 
a  substitute,  India  had  a  body  of  gen- 
tlemen independent  of  Parliament.  They 
had  heard  of  the  impartial  attitude  of 
the  Council  of  India  on  this  question, 
but  he  was  not  so  sure  that  the  Council, 
which  Parliament  had  set  up  as  a  sta- 
tutory authority,  might  not  leel  it  to  be 
its  duty  to  oppose  itself  within  the  limits 
of  its  power  to  the  daims  of  that  House 
to  pass  a  Besolution  of  this  kind.  The 
passing  of  the  Besolution  might  leave 
the  House  in  a  painful  position  in  case 
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it  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect. 
He  did  not  give  a  judgment  of  his  own 
for  or  against  what  had  been  said  of 
the  Government  of  India.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  wisest  course 
for  the  House  to  pursue  was  that  which 
had  been  pointed  to  bj  his  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite.  Those  who  knew  his 
noble  Friend  the  present  Viceroy  of 
India  when  in  that  House  were  well 
aware  of  his  just  balance  of  mind  and 
his  diligence  and  impartiality,  and  would 
readily  believe  that  the  ar^ments  and 
statements  made  that  night  would  be 
carefully  considered  by  him  and  by  his 
councillors  and  advisers.  But  if  any 
further  pledge  were  wanted,  he  could 
engage  that  &e  whole  of  this  discussion 
should  be  duly  commended  to  their  con- 
sideration. 

Mb.  LAING  said,  he  thought  that 
after  the  speech  which  had  just  been 
made,  and  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  formerly  Secretaiy  of  State 
for  India,  the  best  discretion  would  be 
exercised  by  being  contented  with  the 
strong  expression  of  opinion  elicited  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  and  refrain- 
ing from  pressing  his  Motion  to  a 
division. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

lEELAND— OVERFLOWING  OF  THE 
SHANNON.— RESOLUTION. 

Me.  MITCHKLL  HENEY,  in  rising 

to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 

loss  and  misery  produced  in  Ireland  by 

the  overflowing  of  the  Shannon  and  its 

tributaries ;  and  to  move  that 

''  The  evils  brought  upon  a  large  portion  of 
Ireland  by  the  periodical  floods  of  tiie  Shannon 
and  her  tributaries  are  attributable  to  tiie  state 
of  the  navigation  works,  and  to  the  neglect  of 
the  reoommendations  of  the  Commissioners  ap> 
pointed  under  the  Act  5  and  6  Will.  lY.  c.  67, 
and  that  the  navigation  works,  which  are  the 
propeity  of  the  (^vemment,  and  under  their 
exclusive  control,  are  far  behind  the  present 
state  of  engineering  sdenoe,  and  admit  of  great 
improvement  at  a  comparatively  moderate  cost ; 
and  that  it  is  reasonable  and  right  that,  whilst 
amply  maintaining  the  means  of  public  naviga- 
tion, measures  should  be  forthwith  adopted  to 
relieve  a  district  of  many  hundreds  of  miles  of 
the  vast  and  unnecessary  suffering  inflicted  upon 
it  by  the  useless  impoiuiding  of  the  waters  of 
the  River  Shannon," 

said,  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon, 
which  was  under  the  management  of 
the  Government,  was  the  cause  of  a  de- 
gree of  misery  of  which  the  people  in  Eng- 
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land  had  no  notion.  For  about  150  miles 
of  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  Shan- 
non wcirS  very  sluggish,  and  presented 
great  obstacles  to  navigation,  which  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  remove,  because 
before  the  invention  x)f  railways,  inland 
water  conmiunication  had  an  importance 
which  in  the  present  day  they  scarcely 
appreciated.     Under  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ments, and  after  the  Union  also,  various 
efforts  were  made,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1831  that  the  present  works 
were  contemplated.    Beports  were  made 
in  1832  and  1833,  and  in  1834  a  special 
Commission  was  appointed,  which  in- 
cluded Sir  John  Burgoyne,  Sir  Harry 
Jones,  Sir  Bichard  Griffiths,  and  two 
civil  engineers  —  Mr.  Cubitt  and  Mr. 
Ehodes;   but  of  these  gentlemen  one 
only  —  Sir  Bichard  Griffiths  —  is  now 
alive.   The  Commissioners  made  not  less 
than    five    Beports,   accompanied   with 
elaborate  plans,  and  an  estimated  cost  of 
£532,668.   Eventually  the  works  proved 
more  expensive  than  had  been  antici- 
pated,  and   were   consequently  altered 
and  economized,  and,  as  it  has  turned 
out,  in  some  parts  were  seriously  deviated 
from  and  injured ;  but  in  the  year  1 850 
they  were  reported  to  be  complete,  at  a 
cost  of  £600,000,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  Special  Commission  was  dissolved, 
and  the  works  themselves  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in 
Ireland,  in  whose  hands  they  still  re- 
main.    He  would  not  go  into  details 
which  would  be  better  left  to  his  gallant 
Colleague  (Major   Trench)  whose    en- 
gineering knowledge  gave  great  weight 
to  his  opinions.     Of  the  sum  expended 
the  Government  contributed  one  half, 
and    the    other    half  —  not    lej9S    than 
£300,000 — was  assessed  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  and  was  paid,  not  by 
the  landlords  or  owners,  but  by  the  oc- 
cupiers of  the  land.  The  money,  afber  all, 
was  insufficient  to  complete  the  under- 
taking, and  the  result  had  been  that  the 
condition  of  the  unfortimate  people  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  was  made  in 
rainy  years  even  worse  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.     In  ordinary  years  there 
was,  perhaps,  some  slight  improvement, 
but  miserably  slight  after  such  an  ex- 
penditure.    The  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  to  impound  as  much 
water  as  they  could  for  the  navigation, 
and  six  large  stone  weirs  or  dams  had, 
therefore,  been  constructed,  but  no  sluices 
were  attached  to   them ;    and,    conse- 
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quently,  the  water  could  never  get  below 
a  ferteon  depth,  and  as  the  Shannon  was 
fed  by  three  large  lakes,  in  rainy  weather 
the  river  rose  very  slowly,  and  the  water 
being  impounded  by  the  weirs  spread 
slowly  over  the  adjacent  lands  and 
drowned  them.  The  Government  was 
the  possessor  of  these  works,  which  if 
kept  in  a  state  of  efficiency  would  im- 
prove both  the  navigation  and  the  drain- 
age, but  which  in  their  actual  condi- 
tion inflicted  great  loss  and  suffering 
upon  the  country  around.  No  one 
would  now  propose  to  build  solid  stone 
walls  across  a  river,  and  provide  nothing 
to  relieve  the  pressure  of  an  unusu^ 
amount  of  water ;  and  with  all  respect 
to  the  eminent  engineers  who  were  em- 
ployed, it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that 
they  had  committed  a  gross  blunder  in 
this  respect.  Whatever  excuses  might 
now  be  made,  he  was  certain  that  if  the 
works  were  to  be  designed  in  the  present 
day,  there  was  not  an  engineer  in  Europe 
who  would  repeat  this  disastrous  mis- 
take, and  the  House  ought  to  note  that 
in  the  course  of  the  long,  repeated  and 
expensive  investigations  instituted  by 
the  Government  into  the  state  of  the 
Shannon  of  late  years,  no  question  had 
been  raised  as  to  the  necessity  of  making 
sluices  in  these  solid  dams ;  but  the 
question  simply  was  what  form  of  sluice 
should  be  adopted  as  most  likely  to  prove 
effectual?  Having  made  this  prelimi- 
nary statement,  he  trusted  the  House 
would  be  of  opinion  that  the  condition 
of  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Shannon  was  one  of  unexampled 
hardship,  and  demanded  instant  atten- 
tion. He  did  not  for  one  moment  claim 
that  the  Government  ought  to  drain 
any  man's  land  —  that  was  a  matter 
for  private  arrangement,  and  could  be 
accomplished  in  &e  usual  way  by  bor- 
rowing money  on  the  securiiy  of  the 
land  which  was  to  be  drained;  but 
he  did  say  that  llie  Government  were 
morally  and  equitably  bound  to  see  that 
their  navigation  works  were  so  con- 
structed as  not  to  inflict  unnecessaiy 
injury  upon  the  occupiers  of  the  soil. 
No  human  being  could  touch  these 
works  except  the  Government,  and  how- 
ever plain  it  might  appear  that  when 
the  waters  were  rising  some  additional 
facilities  should  be  given  to  let  it  run 
off,  nothing  whatever  could  be  done  by 
the  people  to  help  themselves,  but  there 
they  had  to  sit,  powerless,  with  their 
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hands  folded,  and  see  the  ruin  gradually 
coming  upon  them,  through  the  want 
of  sluicing  power.  Human  nature  had 
sometimes  given  way,  and  the  people 
had  determined  to  destroy  some  oi  those 
artificial  obstruddons  which  were  bring- 
ing such  losses  and  misery  upon  them ; 
but  in  every  such  instance  better  coun- 
sels had  prevailed.  Contrasting  this  with 
the  action  of  the  Welsh  in  destroying 
the  toll-bars  some  years  ago  in  Wales, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  draw  no  un- 
favourable deductions  as  to  the  patience 
of  Irish  peasants.  In  the  month  of 
November  last  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
Shannon  for  a  distance  of  150  miles,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes 
the  effects  of  the  inundations ;  and  in 
rowing  in  an  open  boat,  he  assured  the 
House  that  for  miles  and  miles  they  saw 
the  crops  still  unreaped,  waving  beneath 
the  waters,  and  very  often  fotmd  it  quite 
as  easy  to  row  over  the  fields  as  to  keep 
to  the  channel  of  the  river.  Rather  than 
trust,  however,  to  his  own  description, 
he  would  read  the  following  extract  from. 
a  letter  lately  addressed  to  The  Irish 
jPimes,  and  he  thought  it  would  strongly 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  House — 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  of  Golden 
Island,  Clonown,  Garrick,  and  Boimaribba  are  in 
a  pitiable  state,  nearly  all  the  houses  being  sur- 
rounded with  water.  Boats  are  anchored  at  the 
doors,  beds  are  slung  Uke  hammooks  from  the 
beams  or  rafters,  iron  pots  are  placed  on  tables 
or  other  permanent  fixtures  with  fires  in  them, 
and  in  [many  instances,  where  doors  will  admit, 
boats  remain  stationary  under  the  beds  ready  for 
the  immediate  exit  of  their  cold  occupants.  Can 
anything  be  done  to  remedy  this  akd  state  of 
affairs  P" 

The  depth  of  water  maintained  over  the 
sills  of  the  various  locks  on  the  Shannon, 
wanted  for  the  passage  of  vessels  from 
one  level  of  the  river  to  another,  was  far 
in  excess  of  anything  required  even  for 
the  clumsy  boats  now  employed  in  the 
navigation,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
engineers  of  great  eminence  that  the  in- 
troduction of  sluices  into  the  solid  weirs, 
combined  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
dredging  in  some  places,  would  ef- 
fectually control  all  the  worst  evils  aris- 
ing from  autumn  floods.  In  providing 
a  remedy  the  Gbvemment  would,  no 
doubt,  have  to  spend  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  their  navigation  works,  but 
he  held  that,  notwimstanding  the  ex- 
pense, they  were  bound  to  put  these 
works  in  reasonable  and  reputable  re- 
pair.    The  proprietors  and  occupiers  on 
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the  Shannon  and  the  xiver  Suck  had 
frequentlj  asked  the  Ooyemment  and 
the  Board  of  the  Works  for  permission 
to  drain  their  lands  at  their  own  cost, 
but  this  reasonable  request  had  been 
invariably  refused.  He  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  put  those  navigation 
works  in  such  order  that  terrible  suffer- 
ings, such  as  those  which  he  had  men- 
tionedy  should  no  longer  be  inflicted  on 
thousands  of  helpless  people.  That  they 
should  do  so  was,  he  contended,  a  mat- 
ter of  Imperial  policy.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  the  [Resolu- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  r^otice. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  the  evils  brought  upon  a  large  portion  of  Ire- 
land by  the  periodical  floods  of  the  Shannon 
and  her  tributaries  are  attributable  to  the  state 
of  the  navigation  works,  and  to  the  neglect  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed imder  the  Act  6  and  6  WUl.  4,  c.  67 ; 
and  that  the  navigation  works,  which  are  the 
property  of  the  Government,  and  under  their 
exclusive  control,  are  far  behind  the  present 
state  of  engineering  science,  and  admit  of  great 
improvement  at  a  comparatively^  moderate  cost ; 
and  that  it  is  reasonable  and  right  that,  whilst 
amply  maintaining  the  means  of  public  naviga- 
tion, measures  should  be  forthwith  adopted  to 
relieve  a  district  of  many  hundreds  of  miles  of 
the  vast  and  unnecessary  suffering  inflicted  upon 
it  by  ti^e  useless  impounding  oi  the  waters  of 
the  Kiver  Shannon,"— (JTr.  Mitchell  Henry ^) 

—instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 

Sroposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  M'LAEEN  observed  that  the 
original  grant  was  £100,000  for  these 
2,800,000  acres  of  land;  therefore  a 
contribution  of  one  shilling  on  each  acre 
would  raise  £140,000.  Why  should 
not  every  man  with  20  acres  pay  20«.  to 
improve  those  acres?  and  why  should 
not  every  man  with  1,000  acres  pay 
1,000  shillings  for  the  improvement  of 
his  acres?  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Henry)  seemed  to  have  overlookea  all 
this,  and  to  have  thought  that  Govern- 
ment was  in  some  way  or  another  the 
proprietor  of  tins  navigation,  and  could 
apply  it  to  some  useful  national  purpose. 
Parliament  jprovided  that  £490,000 
should  be  raised  in  one  lot,  and  that 
when  the  works  were  finished,  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Act  should 
hand  all  over  to  the  Board  of  Works  in 
Irdand,     It   was   assumed  that  they 


would  be  profitable  works ;  for  it  was 
arranged  that  part  of  the  costs  should 
be  paid  by  bonds,  and  part  should  be 
laid  upon  the  land,  tiie  income  from 
the  river  was  only  £1,200,  while  the  ex- 
pense of  managing  and  keeping  up  the 
works  was  £3,200  a-year,  so  that  in 
place  of  getting  the  expected  pecuniary 
advantage  out  of  it,  there  was  a  loss  of 
£2,000  a-year.  It  seemed  to  him, 
therefore,  that  the  landlords  should 
themselves  provide  the  money  to  effect 
the  improvements  to  the  extent  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  was  afraid 
his  hon.  Friend  had  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  weakest  link  is  the  strength  of 
the  chain,  and  that  the  shallowest  part 
of  the  river  was  the  gauge  of  the  size  of 
ship  which  could  pass.  There  might  be 
five  or  six  shallows,  but  according  to 
what  he  had  heard,  if  two  were  deepened 
it  might  be  rendered  navigable,  and  he 
repeated  that  it  seemed  to  him  this 
ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  by  the  owners  of  the  land,  who 
would  reap  the  benefit  of  the  expen- 
diture. 

Majob  TEENCH,  in  rising  to  second 
the  Motion,  said :  Sir,  unless  the  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh  has  seconded  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  and  Colleague, 
I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  seconding  it. 
Before  entering  into  the  matter  which 
is  before  the  House,  I  wish  to  say  one 
word  for  the  information  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down.  In 
referring  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
Mover  of  this  Motion,  ''that  he  had 
found  great  depths  of  water  this  year 
on  the  lock  sills,  in  some  cases  13  feet," 
he  said,  that,  though  he  might  have 
found  this  depth  in  the  deep  places, 
there  might  at  the  same  time  have  been 
no  more  than  5  feet  on  the  shallows. 
Now,  Sir,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  river  is  so  regulated  that 
when  there  is  a  depth  of  6  feet  on  the 
lock  siUs,  there  is  a  depth  of  6  feet 
6  inches  on  the  shallows ;  therefore,  at 
the  time  my  hon.  Friend  made  his  re- 

fistry  of  1 3  feet  at  the  lock,  there  was  pro- 
ably  a  depth  of  13  feet  6  inches  on  the 
nearest  shallows.  After  the  remarks 
which  have  fallen  from  my  hon.  Friend, 
and  after  the  graphic  descriptions  he  has 
given  us  of  the  state  of  the  country  subject 
to  the  inundations  complained  of,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  for  me  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  House  by  enlarging  upon  them.  I 
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will  only  say  that  I  can  confirm  them, 
and  say  that  the  passage  he  quoted  from 
a  letter  of  mine  descriptive  of  them  is 
in  no  way  exaggerated.  I  will  pass  on 
at  once  to  some  practical  points  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House. 
My  hon.  Friend  and  Colleague,  the 
Mover  of  this  Motion,  inserted  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  it  at  my  suggestion. 
They  are  the  following: — **  And  to  the 
neglect  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act  5 
&  6  Will  TV.  c.  67."  Now,  Sir,  the 
reason  I  asked  him  to  insert  them  was 
that  hitherto  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
merits  of  this  question  have  been  much 
misunderstood.  An  idea  has  been  pre- 
valent that  the  full  intentions  of  the 
Acts,  under  which  the  Shannon  Na- 
vigation Works  were  constructed,  had 
been  carried  out:  this  belief  has,  I 
have  good  reason  to  suppose,  hitherto 
militated  against  the  satisfactonr  deal- 
ing with  this  question.  Now,  Sir,  al- 
though I  am  no  lawyer,  I  nevertheless  be- 
lieve that  I  am  correct  in  supposing  that 
all  proceedings,  preceding  and  giving 
rise  to  the  passing  of  an  Act  for  a  certain 
purpose,  may  be  said  to  be  considered  in 
the  spirit  of  that  Act,  more  especially 
if  they  are  referred  to  in  the  Preamble. 
Now,  Sir,  I  wish  to  demonstrate  to  the 
House,  that  although  the  works  under- 
taken under  the  Acts  to  which  I  shall 
have  to  make  reference  were  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Hiver 
Shannon  navigable,  they  also  were  in- 
tended to  accomplish — as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  proper  carrying  out 
of  those  works — an  object  of  immense 
importance  to  an  agrioidtural  country — 
namely,  **  the  confinement  of  the  river  to 
its  natural  channel,  and  the  relief  of  the 
lands  hitherto  inundated."  To  establish 
my  case,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  show  that 
certain  works  which  ought  to  have  been 
carried  out  were  not  carried  out.  I  do 
not  seek  to  put  blame  upon  anybody; 
but,  to  do  justice  to  the  case,  I  consider 
it  necessary  to  let  the  truth  be  known. 
Now,  Sir,  as  I  said  before,  that  which  is 
embodied  in  or  alluded  to  in  the  Pre- 
amble of  an  Act,  may  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  that  Act.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  Act  5  &  6  Will  lY.  c.  67. 
In  its  Preamble  I  find  allusion  made  to 
certain  surveys — 


of  the  Shannon, 


''And  whereas  certain  sorveyB  have  been 
made  imder  the  direction  of  Uie  Lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  wherehy  it  appears  that  the 
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whole  course  of  the  said  river  .... 
improved  and  thrown  open,  &c." 

These  surveys  are  those  alluded  to 
by  my  hon.  Friend  and  Colletigue,  and, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  will 
read  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (the  late 
Lord  Derby)  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Works,  directing  the  undertaking  of 
those  surveys.  The  letter  is  dated  18th 
October,  1831,  and  in  it  he  is  instructed 
to  tmdertake  inquiries  which 

'*  Should  take  within  their  scope  the  beneficial 
results  which  might  be  expected Irom  a  judicious 
expenditure  of  capital  upon  the  River  Shannon, 
both  with  reference  to  the  improvement  of  its 
navigation,  and  also  to  the  reclaiming  of  vast 
tracts  of  land,  now  either  inundated  periodically 
by  the  floods  of  that  river  and  ito  tributary 
streams,  or  rendered  permanently  incapable  of 
cultivation  from  the  accumulation  of  waters 
which  are  unable  to  find  a  vent." 

The  instructions  went  on  further  to 
direct  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  report 
his  opinion  as  to 

"The  practicability  and  advantage  of  esta- 
blishing such  a  control  over  the  occasional 
floodings  of  the  Shannon  as  may  tend  to  a  bene- 
ficial drainage  and  reclamation  of  the  bogs  and 
lowlands  through  which  it  passes," 

and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  to  take 
care  '*to  connect  with  such  a  view  the 
preservation  of  every  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  navigation  of  this 
great  river."  So  far.  Sir,  I  think  the 
idea  was  navigation  and  reclamation. 
Now,  Sir,  what  does  the  Act  say  about 
it.  In  the  4th  clause  I  find  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  for  navigation,  it  enacts 
that  '^  the  said  Commissioners  for  the 
execution  of  this  Act  shall "  prepare  the 
necessary  plans,  &c.,  alluding  to  navi- 
gation, ^*  and  for  confining  the  waters 
thereof,  and  preventinp^  the  inundation 
of  the  contiguous  lands."  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  intention  embedded  in 
the  Preamble  is  clearly  defined.  In 
the  8th  clause  of  the  same  Act  it  is 
enacted  that 

"  In  case  they  should  find  that  any  particular 
lands  are  likely  to  derive  peculiar  benefit  from 
the  waters  of  such  navigation  being  confined  to 
their  natural  channel,  so  as  to  relieve  such  iMids 
from  inundation,'* 

that  they  should  be  charged  in  propor- 
tion to  the  benefit  likely  to  accrue.  Under 
this  Act,  there  was  a  Commission  ap- 
pointed of  the  most  eminent  civil  and 
military  engineers  of  the  day.  They 
proceeded  to  make  the  most  careM 
examination  of  the  river.     I  forgot  to 
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mentioii  that  the  preliminaiy  surveys,  to 
whicli  I  have  already  alluded,  were 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  by  two  most  able 
men.  Commander  Mudge,  H.N.,  Exe- 
cuted that  for  the  tidal  portion  of  the 
river,  and  the  fresh  water  portion  was 
executed  by  Mr.  T.  Bhodes,  C.E.  His 
Heport  was  approved  of  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  general  principles  laid 
down  by  him  were  adopted  in  the  very 
elaborate  series  of  recommendations, 
illustrated  by  plans  and  sections,  which 
they  prepared.  I  will  not  now  enter 
into  them,  but  merely  state  that,  in 
1839,  the  Act  2  &  3  FicL,  c.  61,  was 
passed,  authorizing  the  carrying  out  of 
the  plans  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners.  In  the  Preamble  of  this 
Act,  with  some  few  quotations  from 
which  I  must  trouble  the  House,  I  find 
it  recites  the  passing  of  the  Act  5  &  6 
Will.  lY.,  c.  67,  and  alludes  to  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  under  it 

''for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  works 
necessary  to  be  executed  for  the  improyement  of 
the  said  navigation  ....  and  for  the  other 
purposes  therein  mentioned." 

What  other  purposes  ?  If  not  those  to 
which  I  have  called  attention !  The  Act 
then  goes  on  to  say — 

**  And  whereas  the  said  maps  and  plans  are 
now  deposited  with,  and  are  m  the  custody  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury, 
and  it  is  expedient  that  the  several  works  men- 
tioned and  described  in  the  maps  and  plans 
aforesaid  should  be  carried  into  execution.  .  .  . 
Be  it  enacted  .  .  .  that  the  several  works 
mentioned  and  described  in  the  maps  and  plans 
aforesaid  shall  be  carried  into  full  and  complete 
execution.'* 

The  remaining  clauses  of  this  Act  prin- 
cipally relate  to  finance  and  to  the  giving 
of  powers;  but  in  the  38th,  42na,  and 
44th  clauses,  I  find  allusions  made  ''to 
the  drainage  to  be  efiEected  under  this 
Act."  I  ask  the  House  whether,  so 
far,  it  is  not  of  opinion  that  drainage  and 
the  relief  of  lands  were  intended  ?  Now, 
Sir,  this  Act  was  for  the  purpose  of 
canning  out  certain  works ;  and  I  think 
I  shall  not  be  incorrect  in  saying  that  the 
**  letter  of  the  Act,"  as  regards  the  works, 
may  be  taken  from  the  very  elaborate 
and  carefully  prepared  plans  referred 
to  in  the  Preamble,  and  that  the 
** spirit  of  the  Act"  may  be  taken  from 
the  Beports  accompanying  those  plans, 
which  are  descriptive  of  them  and  of 
their  objects.  I  have  these  plans  and 
Beports  here ;  they  are  very  voluminous. 


I  will  not  trouble  the  House  by  reading 
them  all;  but  I  have  made  such  extracts 
from  them  as  I  consider  necessary  to 
establish  my  case.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  me  to  find  that  the  Commis- 
sioners took  the  same  reading  of  the  Act 
of  1 835  that  I  take.  I  shall  have,  I  fear, 
to  trouble  the  House  at  some  length ;  but 
as  this  case  has  not  been  thoroughly  put 
forward  before,  I  will  ask  for  its  patience 
and  indulgence.  My  hon.  Friend  and 
Colleague  has  given  a  very  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  weirs  or  dams,  and  of  their 
effects  upon  the  country.  Now,  I  will 
read  from  pa^e  14  of  the  Commissioners' 
Report,  dated  December  6th,  1837,  in 
which  they  describe  the  object  of  these 
weirs  as  being 

**  To  pen  up  the  water  to  a  certain  height,  so 
as  to  preserve  in  the  driest  seasons  a  depth  of 
6  feet  6  inches  in  the  shallowest  parts ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  extending  their  length,  &o. 

we  anticipate  such  an  increased 

rapidity  in  the  discharge  of  the  waters  in  wet 
seasons,  as  to  prevent  the  flat  meadowlands  ad- 
joining the  river  banks  being  flooded  as  they  are 
at  present  during  at  least  six  months  in  the 
year." 

In  the  very  next  paragraph  in  this  Report 
I  find  a  special  description  given  of  the 
object*  to  be  attained  by  the  weir  at 
Killaloe — of  which  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  presently — and,  of  course,  the  works 
to  be  accomplished  in  connection  with  it. 
It  was  intended  **  for  the  regulation  of 
the  waters  as  far  as  Meelick,"  and  its 
working  was  thus  foretold — 

^*  In  winter,  or  times  of  heavy  rains,  there  will 
be  an  overfaU  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  the 
superfluous  waters,  so  as  to  prevent  the  evils 
arising  from  the  overflowing  of  vast  districts  of 
land  adjoining  the  river  and  lake,  which  are 
inundated  during  the  whole  of  the  winter 
months  and  frequently  during  autumn." 

The  intention  was  excellent,  doubtless, 
and  might  have  been  accomplished  if 
the  works  designed  had  been  carried  out. 
In  another  passage  in  the  same  Report 
they  recommendea  that  the  works  upon 
the  Upper  Shannon  should  be  undertaken 
before  the  "  Limerick  Navigation,"  on 
account  of  **  the  navigation  being  in  a 
most  imperfect  condition,  and  the  country 
suflPering  greatiy  from  the  effects  of 
inundations."  I  now.  Sir,  take  up  an- 
other Report,  dated  February  2 1  st,  1 839, 
to  show  that  the  Commissioners  up  to 
the  period  just  preceding  the  passing  of 
the  authorizing  Act,  were  still  con- 
templating the  relief  of  lands.  In  the 
very  first  page  of  this  Beport,  they 
clcissify  that  which  they  have  to  submit 
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under  two  heads.  Under  the  first,  they 
enter  '*  the  surveys,  designs,  and  esti- 
mates for  works  ....  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  and  drainage." 
In  the  5th  page  of  the  same  Eeport, 
the  objects  of  the  proposed  works  are  de- 
scribed as  being  '*to  remove  shoals,  eel- 
weirs,  milldams,  projecting  points,  and 
other  obstructions  to  the  navigation  and 
orainage."  I  might  go  on  quoting  pas- 
sages to  the  effect  which  I  wish  to  estab- 
lish; but  I  will  not  weary  the  House  by 
quoting  more,  except  to  refute  the  only 
argument  which  can  be  brought  against 
my  case.  That  argument  would  be 
founded  on  a  passage  in  the  Beport  of 
the  Commissioners,  with  reference  to 
the  provisions  of  Clause  8  of  the  Act  of 
1835.  It  is  in  page  19  of  their  second 
Report,  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  "With  regard  to  an  applotment  apon  indivi- 
dualB,  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  to  accrue  to 
their  lands,  we  had  that  measure  long  under  our 
anxious  consideration.  We  had  the  extent  of 
the  flooded  lands  accurately  surveyed,  and  em- 
ployed valuators  to  draw  up  a  scale  of  probable 
effects ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define  the 
precise  extent  of  these  prospective  advantages. 
.  .  .  .  The  tax  must  be  so  inconsiderable,  so 
difficult  to  applot  and  to  levy,  and  of  so  irri- 
tating a  character,  that  we  cannot  perceive  how 
it  can  be  done  with  justice,  and  therefore  do  not 
reoommend  its  being  attempted." 

Now,  Sir,  I  believe  it  has  been  stated 
that  because  these  lands  were  not  spe- 
cially assessed,'as  provided  under  the  Act, 
that  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  if 
they  are  swamped.  I  beg  to  submit  that 
this  passage  cannot  be  taken  as  a  public 
declaration  that  the  secondary  object  with 
which  the  works  were  to  be  undertaken 
was  to  be  ignored ;  for,  in  almost  juxta- 
position, I  find  the  following  brilliant 
description  of  the  change  which  the 
Commissioners  hoped  to  make  in  the 
face  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  in  page  1 7 
of  the  same  Beport,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed— 

**  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  successful 
regulation  to  prevent  the  rising  of  the  waters, 
such  as  we  anticipate  from  the  effects  of  the 
weirs  ....  will  cause  a  great  though  unequal 
degree  of  improvement  in  the  lands  that  are 
subject  to  the  floods ;  such  as  are  naturally  fer- 
tile, though  now  covered  by  herbage  of  a  coarse 
quality,  may  hereafter  be  tilled,  and  become 
profitable  under  arable  cultivation,  or,  if  pre- 
zerred,  may  be  continued  as  meadows,*  but  of  a 
very  superior  quality ;  and  many  portions  of  the 
lands  relieved  from  the  most  injurious  inunda- 
tions, will,  in  future,  be  susceptible  of  irrigation 
at  pleasure." 

Now,  Sir,  those  who  read  this  Beport 
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cannot  have  anticipated  that  relief  was 
not  to  be  afforded,  and  those  who  penned 
it  must,  it  is  naturally  to  be  presumed, 
have  intended  that  the  good  they  antici- 
pated would  be  accomplished.  Again, 
among  l^e  dosing  observations  of  the 
Commissioners,  in,  I  believe,  their  last 
Beport,  which  preceded  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1839, 1  find  that  in  adverting 
to  the  heavy  charge  which  it  was  in- 
tended should  fall  upon  the  counties, 
they  say — 

''It  is  true  thai;  the  amount  proposed  to  be 
assessed  on  the  different  counties  and  districts  is 
considerable,  but" — andtiieygo  on  to  encourage 
them  to  bear  it  cheerfully  by  adding — '*  the  im- 
proved state  of  the  callows,  after  the  waters 
shall  have  been  duly  regulated,  will  more  than 
compensate  for  i^  temporary  sacrifice." 

Now,  Sir,  though  I  could  go  on  quoting, 
I  think  I  have  extracted  enou^  from 
these  Beports  to  show  that  the  districts, 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  rendered  chargeable  without 
a  murmur,  must  have  done  so  in  full 
confidence  as  to  the  results  that  were  to 
be  obtained  to  the  country.     To  say 
that  the  lands  were  not  especially  charged 
for  inmiediate  relief  under  the  8th  clause 
of  the  Act  of  1835,  and  therefore  that 
they  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  is  no 
argument.      As   my   hon.  Friend   has 
said,  the  river,   once  the  works  were 
completed  and  it  was  declared  navigable, 
became    public   property;    and,    oeing 
under  the  sole  guardianship  of  the  Go- 
vernment,  the  occupiers  of  the  lands 
adjoining  it  became  powerless  to  help 
themselves,  as  far  as  drainage  is  con- 
cerned, unless  the  river  be  first  placed 
in  a  condition  amply  to  dischaige  its 
flood  and  drainage  waters.      BeK)re  I 
close  the  Beports  of  the  Commissioners, 
I  vrill  trouble  the  House  with  one  more 
quotation,  which  bears  directly  upon  the 
words  which  I  got  my  hon.  Friend  to 
insert  in  his  Motion.    The  passage  is 
among  the  general  observations  of  the 
Commissioners  concerning  the  works  to 
be  undertaken,  and  is,  I  apprehend,  of 
g^eat  importance.     Knowing  fiill  well 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  bringing 
the  waters  of  the  river  into  perfect  regu- 
lation, and  that  failure  would  result  if 
any  fit  of  economy  was  to  prevent  the 
thorough    execution  of  all   the    main 
features  of  the  works  recommended :  they 
say,  at  page  12  of  their  second  Beport — 

'*  Should  it  even  be  thought  advisable  to  def  er> 
for  the  present,  the  execution  of  any  part  of  our 
plan,  we  recommend  that  each  successive  portion 
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should  be  bo  undertakexi  as  to  lead  to  the  even- 
tual attamment  of  a  perfect  work." 

Now,  Sir,  without  wishing  to  find  fault, 
or  to  raise  any  feelings  of  bitterness  in 
any  quarter,  I  feel  bound,  in  justice  to 
the  country  affected,  to  state  what  any- 
body who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
through  these  books  of  evidence  will  see 
to  be  a  fact,  and  what,  in  part,  I  know 
from  personal  observation  to  be  a  fact, 
and  that  is,  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Gommissioners  were  not  ccuried 
out,  more  especially  as  regards  the  re- 
moval of  shoals  and  the  increasing  of 
the  sectional  area  of  the  river  in  places 
where  its  discharging  powers  are  un- 
equal to  the  caUs  that  are  made  upon 
them.  Immediately  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1839,  the  works  were  pro- 
ceeded with.  In  the  course  of  their  pro- 
g^ss  much  good  was  done.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  the  works  have 
made  the  extent  of  the  inundations 
greater  than  formerly.  What  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  House  is,  that  certain 
works  not  having  been  carried  out,  and, 
as  my  hon.  Friend's  Eesolution  has  it, 
some  of  those  executed  —  the  weirs — 
beinff  behind  the  times,  the  country 
is  placed  in  a  much  worse  position 
than  that  which  was  iiitended  to  have 
been  the  result.  But  to  continue. 
Great  relief  was  in  places  afforded; 
but  this  was  rather  by  works  of  "  de- 
struction "  than  of  *'  construction."  The 
eel-weirs  which  covered  the  shoals  were 
removed,  giving  immediate  relief;  but 
the  shoals  on  which  they  were  situated 
were  not  removed,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to 
the  extent  intended.  Sir  Bichard  GrifBlths 
— ^the  only  survivor  I  believe  of  those 
eminent  men  whose  recommendations 
were  so  wise — accounts  for  this  in  his  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1865,  by  saying  that 
after  the  upper  surface  was  dredged 
away  they  came  on  rock  which  they 
could  not  dredge,  so  it  was  left.  No 
additional  efforts  were  made  for  securing 
the  eventual  attainment  of  a  ''perfe<S 
work."  Numerous  serious  deviations  of 
this  nature  were  made.  I  will  not  weary 
the  House  by  mentioning  many  of  them. 
I  will  mention  two,  which  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  nature  and  the  importance 
of  these  deviations.  These  I  have  in- 
spected myself,  so  I  can  speak  of  them 
with  confidence.  AtMeelick,  before  the 
works,  the  river  separated  into  two 
duumels,  endosing  a  very  conaiderable 


island.  Xhe  works  contemplated  the 
closing  of  one  and  the  increasing  of  the 
sectional  area  of  the  other  in  a  compen- 
sating degree  so  as  to  ffive  discharging 
room  for  &e  waters  and  depth  for  naviga- 
tion. Now  what  was  doner  One  channel 
was  closed ;  the  other  was  not  widened 
and  deepened  as  contemplated.  The 
House  can  imagine  the  consequences  to 
thecountrybehmd,  all  along  the  flatreach 
up  to  Banagher;  but  the  non-removal 
of  this  very  important  shoal  made  its 
importance  apparent  as  soon  as  the 
navigation  opened.  I  think  it  was  in 
1847,  it  was  found  that  the  boats  touched 
this,  which  was,  and  ought  to  have  been 
removed.  What  was  done  ?  Was  it 
removed  ?  No  !  A  timber  superstruc- 
ture was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  weir, 
in  order  to  retain  water  upon  this  shoal 
to  enable  boats  to  pass.  The  aggrava- 
tion of  the  evils  on  the  country  above 
can  be  understood.  One  other  place  I 
will  allude  to  is  KiUaloe,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Lough  Derg.  At  this  place, 
immense  discharging  power  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  vast  quantities  of  waters 
which  come  upon  it  to  be  let  off.  It  was 
intended,  as  shown  by  the  plans— which, 
I  consider,  form  part  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament— to  widen  the  channel  between 
the  Lough  and  the  weir,  to  remove  a 
large  quantity  of  shoal,  and  certain 
islaiids  which  obstructed  the  passage 
of  the  waters,  and  to  place  the  weir 
at  a  certain  level.  What  was  done? 
The  lake  was  lowered,  and  the  chan- 
nel dried.  The  work  of  removing 
the  shoal  was  commenced,  but  never 
finished,  the  islands  were  not  removed, 
the  channel  was  not  widened  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  contemplated,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  weir  was  built 
six  or  seven  inches  higher  than  the 
approved  level.  Now,  six  or  seven  inches 
may  appear  small  and  insignificant  to 
many  hon.  Members  present  who  are  im- 
acquainted  with  the  country ;  but  let  me 
assure  them  that  six  or  seven  inches  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  country 
like  that  between  Fortunma  and 
Meelick.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  have 
mentioned  enough  to  show  that  the 
recommendations  were  not  carried  out 
in  many  essential  points,  and  that  the 
consequence  has  not  been  the  relief  of 
the  hmds  from  inundation.  The  inun- 
dations are  still  as  described  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  mover  of  thisBesolu- 
tion.     The  people  along  the  river  who 
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were  rated,  believe  that  they  paid  for 
relief  from  liability  to  inundations,  and 
I  really  think  I  have  shown  that  they 
ought  to  have  obtained  such  relief.  My 
hon.  Friend  I  think  is  mistaken  in 
fancying  that  all  those  far  removed 
from,  and  those  near  the  river,  paid  in 
like  proportion  for  the  works.  I  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  the  baronies  ad- 
joining the  river  were  charged  at  a  higher 
rate  on  account  of  the  benefits  that  were 
to  accrue  to  them.  I  recollect  when  I  was 
a  child  hearing  rather  an  amusing  story 
connected  with  the  collection  of  this 
rate.  A  farmer  who  held  a  good  deal 
of  land  near  the  river  was  called 
upon  one  day  for  his  money.  He 
pretended  ignorance  of  what  the  call 
was  for,  and  when  the  collector  said 
it  was  for  the  Shannon  Improvements, 
and  that  the  charge  was  assessed  upon 
his  land,  he  said  that  he  woidd  willingly 
pay  the  collector  if  he  would  show  lum 
his  farm.  They  looked  out,  and  found 
that  it  was  totally  covered  by  the  over- 
flow of  the  river.  Now,  Sir,  I  come  to 
ask  what  advantage  has  been  obtained 
by  this  vast  expenditure  of  money? 
Agriculturally,  I  may  say  none.  I  may 
even  go  farther,  and  say  that  a  complete 
bar  has  been  put  to  the  improvement  of 
the  low  lying  saturated  districts.  Then, 
as  to  navigation,  I  do  not  deny  that, 
taken  from  that  point  of  view  only,  there 
is  a  navigable  river  with  some  fine 
locks  and  wharves  upon  it,  but  there  is 
no  traffic.  While  the  means  of  naviga- 
tion have  been  afforded,  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  which  would  have  created 
a  traffic,  has  been  prevented.  That  the 
traffic  is  very  inconsiderable  I  can  de- 
monstrate. I  have  extracted  from  the 
Hetums  in  the  Library  of  this  House  an 
account  of  the  receipts  from  and  expen- 
diture on  the  maintenance  of  this  navi- 
gation. They  show  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  has  exceeded  the  receipts 
from  tolls  and  wharfage  from  the  year 
1852  to  1872,  by  thesum  of  £32,320  5#.7rf. 
That  is  what  has  been  gained  (?)  by  the 
incomplete  carrying  out  of  the  works  at 
a  cost  of  £600,000.  But  how  has  this 
deficiency  been  made  good?  I  will 
teU  you.  The  navigation  is  endowed. 
I  called  for  a  Eetum  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Session  which  the  House  was 
pleased  to  order.  We  have  not  yet  got 
it ;  but  I  believe  that  when  we  do  get  it, 
it  will  show  us  that  a  remnant  of  the 
money  raised  by  the  counties  and  granted 
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by  the  Treasury  remains  unexpended, 
and  is  at  present  invested  in  certain 
buildings,  lands,  and  premises,  which 
are  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
navigation,  except  to  meet  the  deficit  by 
means  of  their  rents.  I  will  explain  to 
the  HouBe  how  these  monies  came  to  be 
so  invested.  Under  the  Act  all  mills, 
water-rights,  and  fisheries  were  bought 
up,  so  that  the  complete  control  of  the 
water  might  be  obtained.  Now,  Sir,  I 
maintain  that  when  mill  premises  and 
weirs  were  purchased  for  tiiiis  purpose, 
many  of  the  mill  sites  might  have  been 
sold  again,  less  their  right  to  dam  up 
the  river,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  might  thus  have  been  realized  to 
have  gone  towards  the  completion  of  the 
approved  works.  I  hope  the  money 
value  of  such  premises  may  be  made 
available  to  assist  in  meeting  the  ex- 
penses of  carrying  out  the  measure, 
which  I  trust  the  Government  will  see  fit 
to  introduce.  I  maintain  that  when 
it  was  found,  or  considered,  necessary  to 
leave  certain  essential  works  undone, 
the  counties,  which  were  joint  partners 
with  the  Treasury  in  paying  for  them, 
should  have  been  consulted  and  asked  if 
they  would  pay  more,  before  the  non- 
peiformance  of  these  works,  and  the 
subsequent  reporting  of  them  as  com- 
plete, was  decided  upon.  The  counties 
were  unrepresented  on  the  Commission, 
and  relied  in  full  faith  on  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  approved  works  would 
be  carried  out.  The  approved  works 
were  not  carried  out,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country,  and  I  consider  that  the  re- 
sponsibility lies  with  the  Government. 
I  do  not  seek  to  lay  blame  on  any  indi- 
vidual ;  but,  in  justice  to  my  country, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  this  plainly. 
I  am  sure  that  if  the  Shannon  was 
in  Scotland,  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  woidd,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, with  his  brother  Members,  be 
far  more  zealous  to  obtain  justice  for 
his  country  than  we  have  been  in 
Ireland.  Now,  Sir,  it  may  be  asked 
what  are  the  remedies  for  these  evils? 
The  question  has  been  inquired  into  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of 
the  day ;  but  they,  like  doctors,  differ. 
Their  nval  reports—doubtless  all  good — 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Board  of 
Works  in  £«land.  I  will  not  presume 
to  comment  on  them ;  but  I  will  make  a 
few  commonH9ense  sog^^estions,  which  I 
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hope  the  Gk>yemment  will  cause  to  he 
taken  into  consideration  in  connection 
with  any  measure  they  may  see  fit  to 
introduce  for  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion. I  will  first  say,  that  I  think  if  the 
Government  was  to  propose  to  this  House, 
that  the  important  defects  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  approved  works  should 
now  he  made  good,  this  House  would 
willingly  consent  to  that  which,  in  lus- 
tice  and  equity,  is  right  and  reasonaole. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  natural 
obstructions  should  be  removed,  as  there* 
is  a  fall  of  only  4  inches  in  the  mile  on 
the  greater  part  of  this  river.  The  dams 
or  weirs  ought,  of  course,  to  be  mo- 
dernized and  fitted  with  suitable  sluices. 
But  in  connection  with  whatever  works 
they  may  propose,  I  would  most  earnestly 
urge  upon  them  the  fact  that  however 
important  the  navigation  of  the  Biver 
Shannon  may  have  been  before  the  in- 
troduction of  railways,  its  importance 
now  cannot  be  considered  as  having  pre- 
cedence of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country.  I  would  urge  upon  them 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  keep  an  excep- 
tional draught  of  water  between  Killaloe 
and  Leitrim.  The  draught  of  water  be- 
tween Killaloe  and  Limerick  is  4  feet 
10  inches;  between  Leitrim  and  Lough 
Allen,  it  is,  I  believe,  4  feet  6  inches ; 
the  maximum  afforded  by  the  other 
canals  in  connection  with  it  is  4  feet 
6  inches,  and  but  few  of  the  boats  navi- 
gating the  Shannon  at  present  draw 
more  than  4  feet  6  inches.  I  would, 
therefore,  most  earnestly  urge  that  the 
draught  on  the  river  should  be  assimi- 
lated to  that  on  the  canals.  This  change 
in  connection  with  the  other  requisite 
works  would  be  of  incalcidable  value  to 
the  country.  There  is  an  idea  prevalent 
in  the  county  Limerick,  among  some 
who  are  nervous  and  fear  that  they 
might  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  those 
bordering  upon  the  Upper  Shannon  if 
the  general  level  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  river  was  reduced.  Now,  let 
me  assure  the  hon.  Members  for  lime- 
rick, who  I  see  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  that  there  is  no  need  for  appre- 
hension on  this  score.  If  the  waters 
are  lowered,  as  I  hope  they  may  be  from 
and  above  Killaloe,  there  will  be  so  much 
less  water  in  and  saturating  the  coun- 
try. The  normal  level  will  be  changed ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
more  water  will  fall  in  the  country 
than  heretofore.  Thus  the  discharge  wiU 


be  no  greater  than  heretofore.  There 
will  be  this  great  difference  between  the 
new  state  of  affairs  and  the  present.  If 
the  waters  are  lowered,  the  lakes  can  be 
used  for  storing  flood  waters,  to  be  let 
off  at  pleasure  when  their  discharge  will 
inflict  least  injury  on  the  reaches  below. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  no  means 
of  controlling  the  flood-waters.  I  would 
beg  to  remark  that  every  foot  of  lower- 
ing in  Lough  Bee  and  Lough  Derg  will 
give  storage  room  for  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  hundred  million  cubic  feet  of 
water  in  each.  A  great  amount  of 
control  might  thus  be  obtained. 

I  must  thank  the  House  for  having 
given  me  its  attention  so  long.  I  will  not 
trespass  upon  its  time  much  longer.  I 
was  very  anxious,  as  we  have  a  strong 
case,  to  let  it  be  known ;  more  especially 
as  I  felt  certain,  from  the  answer  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  gave  me  on  the  last 
evening  of  last  Session,  that  it  must 
hitherto  have  been  misunderstood  by  the 
House.  On  that  occasion  he  told  me 
that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  introduce 
a  measure,  if  he  saw  any  prospect  of 
carrying  it,  but  that  he  was  not  encou- 
raged by  the  reception  which  his  mea- 
sure of  1870  had  met  with  in  the  House. 
I  have  since  then  been  doing  all  I  can  to 
ventilate  it,  and  I  have,  at  some  length, 
put  it  before  the  House  now,  feeling  that 
it  only  has  to  be  understood,  to  insure  its 
being  dealt  with  in  a  just  and  equitable 
spirit.  I  have  not  put  forward  my  state- 
ment in  any  unfriendly  spirit  to  anyone, 
lam  anxious  to  show  the  Government  that 
there  is  a  strong  case,  and  a  sufficiently 
strong  one  to  insure  a  favourable  recep- 
tion by  the  House  of  the  measure  which 
I  hope  they  may  see  fit  to  bring  for- 
ward. I  am  sure  that  the  selection  of 
the  works  requisite  might  safely,  and  in 
all  confidence,  be  left  to  the  highly- 
efficient  Gentlemen  who  now  preside  at 
the  Board  of  Works.  I  believe  that 
though  there  are  nominally  three,  there 
are  only  two  working  Commissioners; 
their  hands  may  be  already  very  full, 
but  they  are  well  sicquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  I  think  that  the  country 
may  have  every  confidence  that  if  works 
are  again  to  be  undertaken  they  will  be 
thoroughly  carried  out.  There  is  one 
point  in  connection  with  this  question 
which  I  forgot  to  observe  upon — that  is, 
that  it  is  not  the  people  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Shannon  alone  who  suffer  by  the 
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present  lamentable  state  of  affairs.  Dis- 
tricts at  a  distance  from  the  Shannon 
are  kept  unimproved  and  unimprovable. 
I  believe  there  are  several ;  but  I  can 
speak  for  one,  in  which  I  live  myself — 
that  is,  the  valley  of  the  Suck.  This 
vdley,  with  its  72,000  acres  of  inun- 
dated and  injured  lands,  is  in  a  most 
lamentable  condition.  Since  the  year 
1845  or  1846  there  have  been  repeated 
efforts  made  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
owners within  this  district  to  improve 
their  river.  They  began  their  efforts  in 
a  most  laudable  spirit,  in  the  famine 
year,  when  their  desire  was  to  afford 
employment  to  the  famishing  poor.  It 
has  never  been  drained,  however,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  state  of  the  Shannon,  and 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  that  district 
are  now  anxiously  waiting  to  be  allowed 
to  drain  their  own  river,  if  the  Govern- 
ment and  this  House  will  only  consent 
to  the  Shannon  being  placed  in  a  proper 
state.  I  have  now  occupied  the  time  of 
the  House,  I  am  afraid,  too  long ;  but 
before  sitting  down  I  will,  with  its  per- 
mission, mention  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred to  myself  while  travelling  along 
the  Shannon  some  years  ago,  when  I 
was  making  an  inspection  of  tiiat  river, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
the  desolation  which  it  spreads.  I  think 
it  was  in  the  coimty  Tipperary  that  I 
met  a  most  respectable  looking  man  on 
the  river's  bank;  he  carried  a  gun  on 
his  shoulder,  and  seemed  ready  to  shoot 
anything  that  came  in  his  way — [_A  lauffh] 
— of  course,  I  mean  in  the  way  of 
game.  He  was  a  most  intelligent  man, 
and  very  kindly  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
information  regf^ding  the  floods  and  the 
river  generally.  After  some  conversa- 
tion, and  after  he  had  ascertained  the 
object  I  had  in  view,  he  exclaimed  to 
me,  ''Ah,  sir,  if  we  had  more  gentie- 
men  in  the  country  like  you  there  would 
be  no  shooting  at  all."  To  this  observa- 
tion, I  replied,  that  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  change  for  the  better  to  have  those 
dismal  swamps,  with  which  we  were 
surrounded,  occupied  by  cattie  and 
thriving  homesteads,  instead  of  bv  snipe 
and  wild  fowl,  but  I  re-assured  him  by 
saying,  that  even  if  the  river  was 
lowered  there  woidd  always  be  some 
duck  and  snipe  shooting.  He  rejoined, 
''That  is  not  the  sort  of  shooting  I 
mean;"  so  I  asked  him  what  he  did 
mean,  ''Landlord  shooting,  to  be  sure !  " 
he  replied.    [Laughter.']    Now,  Sur,  one 
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may  laugh  at  the  man's  innocent  re- 
joinder; but  I  can  assure  the  House, 
that  whether  there  is  anything  in  it  or 
not,  the  adoption  of  sudi  a  policy  as 
that  advocated  would  tend  much  to 
produce  contentment.  It  would  be  the 
means  of  confeiring  a  great  and  lastine 
benefit  on  the  count^,  as  it  would 
greatiy  develop  its  agricultural  resources, 
and  it  would  bring  in  its  train  prosperity 
and  an  increased  revenue. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  said,  that  the  first  portion  of  the 
Besolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Gal- 
way  (Mr.  Henry)  traced  the  evils  com- 
plained of  to  two  sources — one  the  bad 
state  of  the  navigation  works,  and  the 
other  the  neglect  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners.  It  might  be  true 
that  those  recommendations  had  not 
been  followed ;  but  that  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  in  deciding  the  ques- 
tion. In  1836  two  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  make  inquiries,  and  they 
reported,  among  other  things,  in  favour 
of  the  construction  of  weirs  and  sluices 
in  certain  places.  An  Act  was  passed 
to  give  effect  to  certain  of  the  recom- 
mendations made,  but  it  made  no  re- 
ference to  the  weirs  and  sluices.  The 
Beport  had  not  therefore  been  neglected. 
It  had  been  considered  and  a  portion  of 
it  rejected.  But  it  was  said  that  the 
floods  in  the  Shannon  were  attributable 
to  the  state  of  the  navigation  works. 
Those  works  were  partiy  paid  for  by  the 
baronies  and  the  neighbourhood,  and 
partiy  by  the  Government,  and  he  could 
not  admit  that  the  floods  were  caused  by 
them,  or  that  th^  were  otherwise  than 
beneficent  to  the  Shannon  and  the  land 
adjoining.  In  the  year  1862  the  Go- 
vernment appointed  Mr.  Bateman,  the 
highest  authority  on  the  subject,  to  make 
inquiiy.  That  gentleman  stated  that  it 
was  anticipated  that  the  works  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  would 
reheve  the  land  from  floods,  and  that 
this  anticipation  had  been  realized  was 
proved  by  the  final  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  the  improvement  of  the 
Shannon.  He  also  stated  that  the  in- 
juries complained  of  had  not  been  agg^ra- 
vated  by  tne  works  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners;  but  still  the  injury 
sustained  was  considerable,  and  the 
steps  which  had  been  taken  rendered 
the  preservation  of  the  crops  veir  pre- 
carious. That  was  true ;  but  it  did  not 
aj^pear  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  oon* 
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struction  of  the  works,  as  had  been  urged. 
He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
believed  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon 
to  be  altogether  a  useless  affair,  and 
would  be  ^ad  to  do  away  with  it,  if  it 
were  not  that  it  would  cost  too  much  in 
compensation.  The  real  cause  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Shannon  was  its 
great  length  and  sluggishness.  Through- 
out its  whole  length  of  140  miles  it  had 
only  143  feet  faU,  97  feet  of  which 
was  in  the  last  15  miles.  For  125  miles 
it  had  only  46  feet  fall,  and  for  23  miles 
it  had  scarcely  any  fall  at  all.  Sluices 
would  not  mend  the  difficidty ;  nothing 
would  remedy  it  but  deepening  ana 
widening  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  that 
would  involve  too  large  an  expenditure. 
The  Motion,  taken  altogether,  seemed 
to  charge  the  GK)vemment  with  having 
caused  the  whole  of  the  evils  complained 
of,  and  to  call  upon  the  Imperial  Trea- 
sury for  the  funds  necessary  to  correct 
them.  He  could  not  possibly  attend  to 
the  Motion  in  that  light ;  if  he  did  so,  it 
would  be  to  the  prejudice  of  works  having 
more  claim  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  Gk)vemment.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
the  hon.  Member  would  not  press  his 
Motion  to  a  division. 

Mr.  SYNAN  said,  the  Government 
in  the  year  1870  undertook  to  expend 
£100,000  in  completing  the  works  on 
the  Shannon,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commissioners, 
but  the  Bill  containing  the  proposal  was 
unfortunately  rejected.  He  thought  they 
were  bound  to  adhere  to  that  under- 
taking now,  imder  the  circumstances 
which  had  occurred.  He  asserted  that 
one  of  the  engineers  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  view  the  works  had  reported  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  injured  the 
lands,  and  on  that  ground  he  claimed 
compensation  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  NEVILLE-GEENYILLE  said, 
the  description  of  the  banks  of  the  Shan- 
non exactly  corresponded  with  what  the 
people  in  some  parts  of  Somersetshire 
had  to  contend  against,  except  that  the 
people  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Shan- 
non had  benefited  by  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  by  the  Government. 
.He  trusted  the  Government  woidd  be 
firm  in  their  resistance  of  such  demands 
as  that  contained  in  the  Motion ;  com- 
pliance would  only  excite  the  jealousy  of 
less  favoured  districts  in  England.  He 
thought  that  if  the  Gbvemment  would 
bring   in  a  Bill  to  amend  their  own 


drainage  Act,  or  pass  a  special  Act  to 
enable  those  dislsicts  to  be  properly 
drained,  taking  care,  of  course,  to  tax 
the  lands  benefited,  a  very  material 
benefit  would  result. 

Sir  PATEICK  O'BEIEN  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  have  taken  up  a  position 
to-night  so  different  from  what  he 
occupied  when  he  brought  in  a  Bill 
on  the  subject.  The  contention  of  the 
Irish  Members  was  that  a  contract 
was  made  with  the  Qtjvemment  for 
the  execution  of  a. perfect  work;  the 
people  paid  their  share  of  the  cost, 
£300,000,  and  yet  the  work  was  left; 
incomplete.  This  was  no  begging  peti- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Members. 
All  they  asked  was  that  the  Government 
shoidd  perform  their  part  of  the  contract, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  country  from  being 
flooded  by  their  imperfect  works. 

Mr.  W.  OEMSBY  GOEE  knew  some- 
thing of  the  river,  as  he  lived  within  a 
few  yards  of  its  banks,  and  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  want  of  drainage,  the 
amount  of  traffic,  and  what  had  been 
done  upon  it.  It  was  lamentable  to  see 
the  losses  which  frequently  fell  upon  the 
unfortunate  inhabitcmts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river ;  losses  which  were 
increased  by  the  erection  of  a  fourth 
weir.  Although  that  weir  had  been  re- 
commended to  be  removed,  it  was  still 
standing,  and  materially  stopped  the 
outfall  of  the  water. 

Mr.  O'CONOE  referred  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  draining  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  said  that  drainage  only  spread 
the  evil.  He  asked  for  some  more  ex- 
plicit assurance  of  what  the  Government 
intended  to  do  than  had  been  given  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
hoped  the  Government  woidd  be  sup- 
ported in  the  event  of  its  bringing  in  a 
Bill. 

Mr.  BEADY  stud,  he  supported  the 
Motion.  £300,000  had  been  advanced 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  and  yet 
nothing  had  oeen  done.  He  hoped  the 
Government  would  take  the  matter  into 
their  consideration,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
viding a  better  remedy  for  the  disastrous 
state  of  things  that  at  present  existed. 

Colonel  WILSON-PATTEN  said,  he 
did  not  believe  it  had  been  shown  that 
the  inundations  were  caused  by  the  works 
which  had  been  constructed;  but  he 
agreed  that  anything  that  would  im- 
prove the  navigation  of  the  Shannon, 
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and  improve  dramage  also,  would  be  of 
the  utmost  importance.  He  hoped  that 
the  Motion  would  not  be  pressed  to  a 
division,  but  that  the  matter  would  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

CoLoNBL  VANDELEUR  said,  he 
thought  that  there  were  works  on  the 
Shannon  which  should  be  completed,  so 
that  the  drainage  might  be  improved. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
said,  this  Resolution  affirmed  that  the 
works  on  the  Shannon  caused  the  mis- 
chief complained  of,  that  Gt>vemment 
funds  should  be  applied  to  remedy  the 
mischief.  It  was  simply  this  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  declined 
to  sanction.  He  denied  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  receded 
from  the  position  he  took  up  two  years 
ago. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Main  Question,  ''  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

**That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £85,000,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  (in  addition  to  the  sum 
of  £853,600  already  votea  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1872-73),  to  defray  the  Charges  which  will 
come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  31st  day  of  March  1873,  for  the 
Establishment  of,  and  Expenditure  incurred  by, 
the  Army  Purchase  Commissioners,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  the  remaining  Commissions  of  Gen- 
tlemen at  Arms.'* 

LoKD  ELCHO  moved  that  the  Com- 
mittee report  Progress  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  (I  o'clock). 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again," — {LordHkho,) — 
put,  and  negatived. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(2.)  £841,900,  Army  Purchase  Com- 
mission, &c. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Mon- 
dag  next ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Monday 
next. 

House  acyoumed  at  half  after  One 
o'clock  'till  Monday  next. 

Colonel  Wilson  Patten 
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MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— J'tV#<  Beading— 
Custody  of  Infants  *  (38). 

Second  Beading — ^Victoria  Embankment  (Somer- 
set House)  *  (28). 

Committee — Local  Gk>vemment  ProvisioBal  Or- 
ders* (26). 

Beport — Litestates  Widows  and  Children*  (33- 
39). 

Third  Beading — ^Drainage  and  Improvement  of 
Lands  (Ireland)  Proyiaioiui  Orders*  (25),  and 
paeud. 


AEMY  REGULATION  ACT— ABOLITION 
OF  PURCHASE.— QUESTION. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  rose  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
War  Department,  Whether  the  military 
authorities  are  prepared  to  take  into 
consideration  the  grievances  of  which 
certain  ofBlcers  of  the  Army  complain  in 
consequence  of  the  abolition  of  purchase; 
and  also,  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  bnn^  the  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  said  authorities  ?  His  Grace 
said  that  before  he  put  the  Question  he 
wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  his  inquiry. 
That  subject  was  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, as  he  thought,  to  me  whole  of 
the  country,  and  of  vital  importance  to 
the  officers  whose  case  he  wished  to  have 
considered.     It  would  be  idle  to  deny  to 
their  Lordships'  House  and  the  country 
that  for  some  time  considerable  discon- 
tent had  prevailed  among  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  officers  of  the  Army,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abolition  of  purchase  and 
tiie  Act  passed  in  the  year  1871.    He 
fancied  that  something  like  three-fourths 
of  the  officers  now  on  home  service  had 
grievances   to    bring    forward.      They 
thought  they  were  very  much  injured 
by  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and,  as  was 
seen  not  long  ago,  they  had  been  pre- 
pared to  bring  their  case  before  Parlia- 
ment in  the  shape  of  Petitions  to  both 
Houses.    Now,   ne  desired  to   remind 
their  Lordships,  before  touching  upon 
that  part  of  the  case,  that  the  abolition 
of  purchase  was  not  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature.    The  Legislature  had  refused  to 
sanction  an  Act  in  which  it  was  em- 
bodied, and  purchase  was  abolished  by 
Her  Mfgesty  in  Council,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown.    Well, 
in  consequence  of  what  they  felt  to  be 
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grievances  arising  from  that  abolition, 
the  officers  to  whom  he  allnded  resolved 
on  petitioning  Parliament ;  and  he  must 
say  he  did  not  think  there  was  anything 
unreasonable  in  any  body  of  men  com- 
bining to  bring  their  case  prominently 
before  the  public.  But  when  the  fact 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
illustrious  Duke  Oommanding-in-Ghief, 
His  Eoyal  Highness  deprecated  the  move- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  it  was  sub- 
versive of  good  order  and  discipline  in 
the  Army.  The  moment  that  the  dis- 
approbation of  His  Boyal  Highness  was 
intimated  to  the  officers  they  took  no 
further  steps  to  approach  Parliament. 
He  was  far  from  saying  that  the  course 
adopted  in  the  matter  by  the  illustrious 
Duice  was  not  the  right  one ;  because, 
fortunately,  the  Army  of  this  country 
was  the  Queen's  Army,  and  not  the 
Army  of  Parliament ;  and  there^fore  he 
concurred  with  His  Boyal  Highness  in 
thinking  that  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  not  to  petition  the  Legis- 
lature. He  believed  the  correct  course 
was  for  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted 
through  the  medium  of  a  Commission 
appointed  by  Her  Majesty  herself. 
Their  Lordships  would  recollect  that 
duringthe  debates  on  the  Army  Bill,  in 
1 87 1 ,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  as  a  strong 
argument  in  its  favour,  stated  over  and 
over  again  that  the  arrangement  then 
proposed  was  satisfactory  to  the  officers 
of  the  Army.  Captain  Vivian,  who  was 
at  that  time  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
War  Department,  and  who  had  since 
been  appointed  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Abolition  of  Purchase, 
when  on  one  occasion  speaking  of  the 
measure  which  was  then  under  discus- 
sion, said — 

"Day  by  day  he  was  more  convinced  than 
before  that  officers  ontside  the  House  were  not 
dissati^ed  with  the  principles  on  which  the  Bill 

was  based From  what  he  could  leam, 

either  by  himself  or  through  friends,  he  could 
assert  that  the  officers  were  satisfied  with  the 
abolition  of  purchase  on  the  principles  which 
the  Government  had  adopted  in  their  BilL" — 
[3  San$ard,  ccvi.  1647.] 

Again,  when  Mr.  Hardy  proposed  to 
refer  the  claims  of  Uie  officers  to  a 
Special  Commission,  Mr.  Cardwell  said — 

"The  principle  of  the  Government  Bill  was 
not  properly  described  as  being  one  of  compen- 
sation. It  was  rather  a  complete  indemni^ 
given  to  every  class  of  officers  for  their  fair 
pecuniary  claims.  The  provisions  of  the  BUI 
would,  he  hoped,  be  found  to  be  so  liberal  that 
the  House  would  at  once  be  disposed  to  assent  to 


them  without  the  interposition  of  the  delay 
which  would  be  caused  by  referring  it  to  a 
Select  Committee." — [3  Sansord,  ccv.  988.] 

He  need  not  quote  similar  passages  to 
the  same  effect  from  the  speeches  made 
by  the  Members  of  the  Gk)vemment 
when  the  Bill  was  being  discussed  by 
Parliament.  Those  he  had  quoted,  and 
the  recollection  of  their  Lordships  would 
bear  him  out  in  the  assertion  that  the 
GK)yemment  represented  that  the  officers 
were  satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 
Well,  now  that  after  the  Act  had  been 
for  some  time  in  operation  the  officers 
were  dissatisfied,  surely  it  was  not  un- 
reasonable to  ask  for  a  Boyal  Commis- 
sion. The  officers  said  that  the  in- 
demnity was  not  complete;  but  Mr. 
Cardwell  had  declared  tnat  the  Gk>yem- 
ment  intended  that  it  should  be.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  used  these  words— 

**  The  intention  of  the  Bill  is,  and  the  result 
will  be  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  that  no  officer 
shall  be  a  sufferer  by  this  Bill.  I  widi  that  the 
airangement  should  be  a  full  and  complete 
indemnity,  and  nothing  more." 

Again,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

''It  certainly  was  not  intended  by  bim  to 
inflict  any  inconvenience  or  loss  upon  any  officer 
to  which  he  would  not  be  subjected  if  the  Bill 
did  not  pass. 

He  (the  Duke  of  Bichmond)  prayed  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  to  the  words 
he  had  just  quoted,  because  they  were 
important  words.  In  another  speech 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  regretted  that 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  hear  what  the  officers  said ; 
which  remark  showed  that  before  the 
Bill  passed  the  Government  were  willing 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  officers  who 
would  be  affected  by  it.  The  case  he 
was  bringing  under  the  notice  of  their 
Lordships  had  no  reference  to  any  one 
particular  class  of  officers.  Certainly, 
the  question  was  not  one  of  injury  done 
to  monied  officers,  because  the  officers 
principally  affected  were  the  non-pur- 
chase officers  under  the  old  system,  and 
more  particularly  officers  who  had  risen 
from  the  ranks.  Li  1856,  there  was  a 
Eoyal  Commission  to  consider  the  case 
of  officers  in  our  Lidia  Service  who  had 
a  guarantee  ;  and,  in  reporting  the  Com- 
nussion,  made  this  statement — 

*'  It  is  obvious  that  a  Parliamentary  guarantee 
given  under  these  circumstances,  and  referring 
to  privileges  and  advantages  as  regards  promo- 
tions and  otherwise,  and  not  to  rights  capable  of 
being  enforced  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  is  to  be 
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ooBBtxaed  not  mearely  according  to  the  letter,  but 
also  according  to  the  honour  and  good  faith  of 
any  engagement,  and  according  to  what  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  mean- 
ing conveyed  by  it  to  those  'to  whom  it  was 
addressed." 

Though  there  was  no  Parliamentaij 
guarantee  in  the  case  of  the  officers  of 
the  British  Army  who  entered  under  the 
purchase  system,  there  was  an  under- 
standing with  them,  which  the  abolition 
of  purchase  suddenly  put  an  end  to; 
and  he  would  now  ask  their  Lordships 
to  oonsidery  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two 
illustrations  which  he  would  bring  before 
them,  without  mentioning  names,  the 
injustice  which  the  change  had  inflicted 
on  the  officers.  He  womd  first  take  the 
case  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  who  had 
purchased  his  commission  as  ensign  for 
£450,  and  had  got  all  his  other  steps 
without  purchase.  At  the  end  of,  say, 
20  years  he  had  his  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  if  he  sold  out  he  could  have 
obtained  £4,500  under  the  old  system. 
That  was  a  provision  for  himself  and  his 
wife  and  children.  He  would  take  an 
officer  who  had  only  reached  the  rank  of 
captain  after  15  years'  service  at  the 
time  the  Act  passed.  The  compensation 
paid  to  him  would  be  only  £1,800 ;  but 
if  the  abolition  had  not  been  carried  out 
he  would  have  attained  his  majority  and 
lieutenant-colonelcy,  and  then  his  com- 
mission would  have  been  worth  £4,500, 
a  sum  which  he  could  not  obtain  for  his 
family  in  consequence  of  the  change. 
On  the  faith  that  they  coidd  go  on  from 
step  to  step  in  that  manner,  and  sell  out 
when  their  commission  became  valuable, 
many  hundreds  of  officers  had  entered 
the  service.  He  might  take  another 
case — that  of  the  jimior  major  of  an 
infantry  regiment,  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  reductions  which  were  then  made, 
was  forced  to  retire  on  half-pay.  He 
was  reconciled  to  being  unattached  for 
some  time  beciause  he  knew  that  by  the 
rules  of  the  service  he  would  come  back 
at  a  future  time,  to  sell  if  not  to  serve. 
In  addition  to  ^e  price  of  his  commis- 
sion, he  would  probably  have  received  a 
bonus ;  but  if  he  wished  to  retire  now 
he  could  only  sell  his  half-pay  rank. 
He  would  give  another  illustration,  which 
was  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
risen  from  the  ranks,  and  become  lieu- 
tenant and  adjutant  in  a  dragoon  regi- 
ment. He  might  have  gone  on  step  by 
step  till  he  got  the  oonmiand  of  the 
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r^ment,  and  at  the  end  of  20  years 
he  might  have  sold  his  commission  for 
£5,000  or  £6,000.  Now,  he  would  only 
get  the  price  of  the  rank  which  he  hela. 
Had  this  gentleman  known  that  pur- 
chase would  be  abolished,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  him  to  have  stopped 
regimental  sergeant-major.  But  the  offi- 
cers whose  case  was  the  one  of  the 
greatest  hardship  were  the  officers  who 
had  been  put  on  compulsory  half-pav — 
the  officers  of  the  Gape  Moimted  Bines, 
of  the  Ceylon  Bifles,  and  of  the  West 
India  Begiments.  They  had  had  reason 
to  hope  that  numbers  of  them  would  get 
on  full  pay  again.  In  a  pecuniary  sense 
their  case  was  very  hard.  He  thought 
he  had  shown  that  there  was  a  case  for 
inquiry,  and,  with  the  numerous  prece- 
dents for  the  appointment  of  a  Koyal 
Commission,  he  did  not  think  there  could 
be  much  difficiilty  in  the  case.  He  could 
not  imagine  a  tribunal  better  adapted 
for  inquiry  into  the  grievances  alleged 
by  the  officers  than  such  a  Commission. 
He  could  not  believe  that  in  this  free 
country,  where  every  man,  however 
humble  or  however  poor,  had  a  right  to 
demand  justice,  it  would  be  said  that 
the  officers  of  the  Army  were  the  only 
men  who  were  not  to  have  their  griev- 
ances redressed  or  their  complaints 
inquired  into.  He  woidd  conclude  by 
asking  his  noble  Friend,  Whether  the 
militcuy  authorities  are  prepared  to  take 
into  consideration  the  grievances  of  which 
certain  officers  of  the  Army  complain  in 
consequence  of  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase ;  and,  also,  what  steps  are  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  bring  the  subject  under 
the  notice  of  the  said  authorities  ? 

Eabl  DE  la  WABB  said,  he  was 
sorry  to  reduce  this  case  to  a  level  of 
comparison  with  that  on  which  the  noble 
Duke  had  placed  it,  but  really  the  matter 
was  simply  one  of  account.  The  noble 
Duke  seemed  to  forget  that  the  abolition 
of  purchase  must  be  taken  with  its  dis- 
advantages as  well  as  its  advantages; 
but  the  noble  Duke  was  so  moved  by  the 
grievances  of  the  officers  whose  case  he 
advocated,  that  he  took  no  account  of  the 
benefits  they  had  derived  and  were  de- 
riving from  the  abolition  of  which  they 
complained.  Now,  at  starting,  it  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  mese  days 
of  progress  the  officers  of  the  Army  must 
be  prepared  to  row  in  the  same  boat 
with  other  dasses  of  the  community; 
and  no  class  of  the  community  coidd 
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get  exactly  what  it  wanted.  Why? 
Because  there  was  usually  an  inexorable 
difference  between  the  views  of  those  who 
had  to  give  and  those  who  wanted  to  take. 
There  were  some  disadvantages  in  the 
non-purchase  system;  but,  making  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  arrangements 
made  on  the  abolition  of  purchase  were 
of  such  a  character  that  the  officers  of 
the  British  Army  were  treated  with  a 
liberality  and  fairness,  with  a  reason 
and  justice,  which  deprived  them  of  all 
right  to  make  the  complaints  they  had 
put  forward.  On  clear  grounds  of  public 
policy  it  had  become  necessary  to  recon- 
struct our  military  system,  and  the  great 
stronghold  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
that  reconstruction  was  the  purchase 
system.  When  it  was  resolved  to  do 
away  with  this,  the  Government  and 
Parliament  recognized  the  claims  of  the 
officers,  not  only  for  the  regulation 
amounts  paid  for  their  commissions,  but 
for  the  sums  paid  in  excess  of  the  regu- 
lation price — so  that  a  great  number  of 
officers  had  obtained  money  to  which 
they  had  no  right  according  to  the  re- 
gulations of  the  service.  They,  at  least, 
had  nothing  to  complain  of.  Those  who 
had  purchased  at  the  regulation  price 
were  not  so  fortunate.  The  object  of 
the  scheme  of  abolition  was  to  affect  the 
maximum  of  benefit,  and  do  the  minimum 
of  injury,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the 
guardians  of  the  public  purse  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  would  never 
for  one  moment  listen  to  the  claims  now 
put  forward  through  the  noble  Duke. 
The  money  paid  for  steps  in  the  Army 
was  so  much  money  put  out  at  invest- 
ment: the  gentlemen  who  had  paid  it 
would  receive  back  their  actual  mvest- 
ments;  but  they  could  not  be  listened 
to  when  asking  for  compensation,  be- 
cause it  had  Been  detennined  by  the 
country  that  there  should  be  no  more 
investments  in  that  way.  They  must 
find  some  other  sources  for  the  invest- 
ment of  their  money.  Officers  who 
wished  to  remain  in  the  Army  as  a  pro- 
fession, must  bear  in  mind  the  very  great 
advantage  that  abolition  of  purchase  was 
to  them.  It  would  no  longer  be  in  the 
power  of  officers  who  had  money  to  play 
leap-frog  over  the  heads  of  officers  who 
were  without  it.  What  did  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  say  on  Ihe  subject  ?  That  he 
had  been  passed  over  three  times  by 
men  who  had  money  because  he  had 
none ;  and  that  of  ine  three  who  had 


passed  over  his  head  two  were  fools,  and 
the  other  was  a  drunkard.  So  deeply 
did  that  distinguished  man  feel  the 
grievance  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  pur- 
diase  system,  that  he  said  he  would  not 
have  remained  in  the  service  if  he  had 
the  means  of  living  out  of  it.  There 
were  many  officers  who  received  much 
more  than  they  had  ever  paid.  He 
would  now  x>oint  to  a  defect  in  the  new 
system.  He  thought  the  powers  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Abolition  of  Pur- 
chase ought  to  be  enlarged,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  include  among  those  en- 
titled to  compensation  officers  who  ought 
never  to  have  been  excluded — for  in- 
stance, old  officers  who  at  the  time 
of  the  reduction  were  placed  on  the 
half-pay  list  without  any  desire  of 
their  own.  They  had  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  thought  they  ought  to  be 
compensated  for  the  loss ;  but  if  that  one 
inequality  were  redressed,  he  would  say 
that  a  large  measure  of  substantial  jus- 
tice had  been  and  would  be  meted  out 
to  the  officers  of  the  British  service  under 
the  arrangements  of  1871. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  said,  that 
having  served  as  Chairman  of  a  Com- 
mission which  considered  the  subject  of 
Abolition  of  Purchase,  he  felt  more  than 
a  common  interest  in  the  discussion. 
He  desired  to  state  that  he  went  into 
that  Commission  in  favour  of  the  pur- 
chase system;  but  during  the  progress 
of  the  proceedingsof  the  Commission,  and 
from  the  evidence  that  he  heard  given, 
he  came  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  and 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  abolish  that  system.  It  was 
felt  by  himself  and  other  members  of 
the  Commission  that  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  providing  a  scheme 
which  would  do  justice  to  all  parties; 
and  accordingly  he  had  watched  the 
measure  of  1871  with  the  closest  interest. 
Having  done  so,  he  must  say  there  were 
two  points  on  which  he  was  dissatisfied. 
He  md  not  think  Parliament  had  done 

i'ustice  to  the  Army,  and,  on  the  other 
Land,  he  did  not  thmk  it  had  done  jus- 
tice to  the  public.  The  evils  to  which 
he  referred  would  arise  from  the  slow- 
ness of  promotion.  The  promotion  in 
the  Army  would  be  so  slow  that  they 
would  have  to  meet  it  hereaftier  by  the 
adoption  of  some  further  measure.  With 
reference  to  the  question  brought  before 
the  House  by  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke 
of  Eichmond)  he  thought  there  was  a 
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case  for  further  inquiry.  He  agreed 
that  the  officers  should  not  petition  Par- 
liament in  the  matter — it  was  a  mistake 
for  officers  of  the  Army  or  officers  of  the 
Navy  to  appeal  to  Parliament ;  but  for 
that  very  reason,  if  it  was  felt  there  was 
a  grievance,  there  ought  to  be  an  in- 
quiry. He  would  not  go  into  any 
g^evances,  because  he  knew  that  those 
technical  details  were  difficult  of  expla- 
nation, and  he  was  not  competent  for 
the  task ;  but  they  ought  to  be  inquired 
into  by  some  competent  authority.  The 
noble  Earl  who  had  just  spoken  (Earl 
De  La  Warr)  said  there  was  a  balance  of 
advantages  and  disadvantages  ;  but 
surely  it  was  the  intention  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1871  that  what  was  just  and 
fair  should  be  done  in  reraect  of  the 
officers.  If  the  intention  of  Parliament 
had  not  been  carried  out,  surely  it  was 
its  duty  to  do  now  what  it  intended  to  do 
in  1871. 

LoBD  VIVIAN  said,  that  no  doubt 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  De  La  Warr)  had 
put  forward  the  best  plea  he  could  for  the 
Abolition  Commission,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  but  he  had  heard  no  argu- 
ment from  the  noble  Earl.  He  thought 
that  an  inquiry  by  Eoyal  Commission 
was  the  proper  course  of  procedure,  be- 
cause he  did  not  approve  Petitions  to 
Parliament  from  officers  of  the  Army; 
but  it  was  at  the  same  time  necessary 
that  Parliament  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  any  grievance  that  really  existed,  in 
order  that  they  might  apply  the  remedy. 
For  himself,  he  believed  that  a  grave 
injustice  had  been  done,  and  thought 
there  should  be  inquiry  by  an  inde- 
pendent authority.  The  noble  Earl  had 
told  them  that  the  officers  of  the  Army 
were  in  the  same  boat  with  the  other 
dasses  of  the  community.  For  himself, 
he  should  not  like  to  be  in  any  boat  of 
which  the  War  Office  had  the  steering. 

LoBD  ABINGER  said,  he  hoped  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Eicnmond) 
would  be  more  successful  in  his  Motion 
than  he  himself  was  last  year  when  he 
made  a  somewhat  similar  attempt.  He 
was  surprised  that  after  his  many  years 
in  the  service  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
De  La  Warr)  was  not  better  acquainted 
with  the  feelings  of  the  officers;  but 
the  noble  Earl  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  he  would 
have  remembered  that  on  the  question 
of  paying  the  officers  money  down,  l^e 
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Gk>vemment  majority  was  reduced  to 
16.  With  reference  to  the  petitions 
which  officers  had  intended  to  send  to 
Parliament,  he  would  beg  to  point  out 
that  there  had  been  nothing  at  all  like 
"combination,"  and  in  that  respect  he 
thought  the  noble  Duke  might  be  mis- 
imderstood.  He  was  entirely  against 
the  signing  by  officers  of  Petitions  ad- 
dressed to  Parliament,  because  he  re- 
garded the  practice  as  a  dangerous  one, 
and  as  opposed  to  one  of  the  very  first 
principles  of  military  discipline ;  but  he 
could  assure  their  Lordships  that  Colonel 
Anson  had  been  exceedingly  careful 
that  there  should  be  nothing  like  even 
the  appearance  of  combination.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  colonel  did  not  send 
any  forms  of  Petitions  to  the  Ghiards, 
the  Cavalry,  or  colonels  of  regiments. 
The  Petitions  were  the  individual  Peti- 
tions of  subalterns.  When  ,the  signing 
of  those  Petitions  was  stopped  no  fewer 
than  1,600  had  been  already  signed, 
which  showed  that  there  must  be  much 
dissatisfaction  in  the  Army..  There  was 
no  great  difficulty  in  stating  what  the 
question  was  between  the  Uovemment 
and  the  officers.  In  his  opinion  the 
proposition  put  forward  by  the  GK>vem- 
ment  was  not  fair  to  the  officers,  for  it 
would  subject  them  to  an  amount  of  loss 
exactly  equivalent  to  what  the  Govern- 
ment would  pocket  by  death- vacancies. 
Even  to  what  were  called  the  *'  fortu- 
nate men,"  it  was  not  fair,  because  it 
left  them  in  a  very  much  less  favour- 
able position  than  tib.at  which  they  would 
have  occupied  if  purchase  had  not  been 
abolished.  Besides  this  pecuniary  loss, 
the  senior  officers  would  have  a  right  to 
complain  that  those  serving  under  them 
were  in  a  better  position  than  themselves. 
When  first  the  question  of  the  abolition 
of  purchase  was  under  discussion  in  that 
House,  he  had  made  a  proposition  which 
he  believed  was  a  very  fair  one,  and 
would  give  general  satisfaction.  It  was 
that  the  Government  should  give  the 
officers  the  option  —  say  within  six 
months—of  receiving  their  regulation 
money  down,  or,  on  quitting  the  service, 
receiving  the  whole  of  the  regulation 
and  over-regulation  money.  The  de- 
mands of  the  officers  and  the  justice  of 
the  case  might  thus  be  met. 

Thb  Maequess  op  LANSDOWNE 
said,  he  wished,  before  he  proceeded  to 
give  the  noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke 
of  Bichmond)  specific  answers  to  the 
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Questions  wliioh  he  liad  put  on  the 
Paper,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
arguments  by  which  those  Questions  had 
been  prefaced.  He  was  anxious  at  the 
outset  to  guard  himself,  he  might  add, 
against  bemg  supposed  to  pronounce  any 
anticipatory  opimon  with  respect  to  cases 
which  had  not  yet  been  brought  officially 
under  the  notice  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment ;  but  he  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  permitted  to  observe  that  the  noble 
Duke  had  made  a  somewhat  ex  parte 
statement  with  reference  to  the  griev- 
ances to  which  he  had  drawn  their  Lord- 
ships' attention.  He  concurred  with 
the  noble  Earl  behind  him  (Earl  De  La 
Warr)  in  thinking  that  no  statement 
could  be  looked  upon  as  a  fair  one  which 
did  not  contain  both  a  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor side  of  the  account.  He  had  hoped 
that  the  case  against  him  would  be 
limited  to  the  non-purchase  officers,  and 
he  was  glad  to  ngtice  that  one  time- 
honoured  argument  was  omitted,  at  all 
events,  by  the  noble  Duke ;  that  argu- 
ment had,  however,  been  revived  by  a 
subsequent  speaker,  who  alleged  that 
the  purchase  officers  having  paid  for 
their  conmussions  and  their  earner  steps 
considerable  sums  of  money,  were 
now  practically  doing  the  same  duties 
and  serving  at  a  less  rate  of  pay  than 
their  brother  officers  who  had  laid  out 
no  money  at  all.  It  should,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  before  the  aboli- 
tion of  purchase  those  gallant  officers 
had  served  under  precisely  similar  dis- 
advantages. The  Government  had  not 
made  their  case  worse ;  while  if  the 
House  would  look  for  a  moment  to  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  these  officers 
gained  very  considerably.  They  now 
risked  a  much  less  sum  than  that  with 
which,  like  a  mill-stone  round  their 
necks,  they  formerly  went  into  action, 
and,  besides  this,  they  secured  their 
further  promotion  without  further  pay- 
ment. They  were,  therefore,  not  losers, 
but  gainers  by  the  way  in  which  they 
were  affected  by  recent  changes.  Pass- 
ing from  thos^  to  the  case  of  the  non- 
purchase  officers,  there  were,  it  appeared 
to  him,  some  important  considerations 
which  Ihe  noble  Duke  opposite  had  over- 
looked. The  noble  Duke  opposite  said 
that  many  of  tiiose  officers,  on  entering 
the  Army,  had  paid  for  their  first  com- 
missions with  the  reasonable  hope  of 
serving  on  until  they  had  reached  a 
grade  when  they  would  be  able  to  sell 
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out  for  a  good  sum,  and  thus  make  pro- 
vision for  their  families.    The  result  of 
the  changes  made,  the  noble  Duke  went 
on  to  argue,  would  be  to  limit  a  captain 
in  November,  1871,  to  receive  £1,800, 
instead  of  a  larger  sum,  and  for  the 
officer  in  his  opinion  so  aggrieved  the 
noble  Duke  demanded  that  compensa- 
tion in  some  shape  should  be  given. 
The  noble  Duke  was,  however,  entirely 
in  error  in  supposing  that  a  captain  so 
situated  would  necessarily  be  limited  to 
the  receipt  of  £1,800;  and  farther,  he 
would  rise  in  his  profession  with  a  faci- 
lity which  had  not  previously  existed, 
and  he  would  be  able  at  the  proper  time 
to  commute  the  higher  grade  of  half-pay 
to  which  he  became  entitied.    Li  many 
cases,  that  commuted  half-pay,  taking 
into  account  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances, woidd  make  the  officer's  posi- 
tion by  no  means  so  disadvantageous 
as  the  noble  Duke  seemed  to  apprehend. 
He  would  now  pass  from  the  merits  of  the 
case  to  the  possibility  of  compensating 
officers  in  tiieposition  mentioned  by  the 
noble  Duke.  How  did  the  noble  Duke,  he 
would  ask,  propose  to  distinguish  in  that 
respect  between  the  case  of  purchase 
and  non-purchase  officers  ?    It  was  out 
of  the  question  to  say  that  A  or  B  be- 
longed to  the  one  class  and  not  to  the 
other,  and  that  therefore  his  next  step 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
come  to  him   gratuitously.      Purchase 
and  non-purchase  officers  could  not  be 
thus  distinguished.    There  were  officers 
who  purchased  their  earlier  steps,  and 
obtcdned  the  later  ones  without  pay- 
ment;   there  were  others,   again,  who 
began    as   non- purchase    officers,   and 
eventually  purchased  a  step  of  promo- 
tion later  in  their  military  career.    K, 
then,  any  attempt  was  made  to  distin- 
guish  between    the  case  of  an  officer 
aggrieved,  as  alleged,  and  others  who 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  aggrieved, 
it  must,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  result  in 
creating    inextricable    confusion.     The 
noble  Duke  went  on  to  refer  to  the  posi- 
tion of  half-pay  officers.    He  said  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  officers,  some 
of  whom  had  been  placed  on  half-pay 
owing  to  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  in 
consequence    of   the   reduction  of  the 
Army,   who    might  before   the    recent 
changes  were  made  have  expected  to  be 
brought  back  without  payment  by  His 
BoyfQ   Hiehness   the    Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  to  have  sold  out  when  so 
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brought  baok,  and  obtained  their  oyer- 
regulation  money.  He  must,  however, 
remind  the  noble  Duke  that  it  was  a 
very  rare  thing  for  an  officer  situated 
as  he  had  described  to  be  brought  back 
except  after  a  money  payment.  His 
Boyal  Highness  would  correct  him  if  he 
was  wrong,  but  he  belieyed  that  the 
only  instance  in  which  such  a  thing 
occurred  was  when  there  was  what  was 
known  as  ''a  dear  vacancy,"  or  when 
it  became  aecessary  to  bring  in  an  officer 
for  some  particular  purpose,  or,  again, 
in  the  event  of  an  au^entation  of  the 
Army.  The  chance,  therefore,  of  being 
brought  back  was  so  minute  that  the 
grievance  complained  of  was  not  a  sub- 
stantial one.  The  grievance,  moreover, 
was  one  which  existed  long  before  the 
abolition  of  purchase,  and  had  been 
caused  by  reductions  in  the  Army, 
which  placed  these  officers  in  a  position 
of  forced  inactivity.  He  should  like, 
however,  to  show  the  House  how  offi- 
cers on  half-pay  had  by  recent  changes 
been  affected  greatly  to  their  advantage. 
Since  November,  1871,  one  lieutenant- 
colonel  had  been  brought  back  to  full 
pay,  who,  had  not  purchase  been 
abolished,  would  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  for  his  restoration.  Seven 
majors  also  had  been  brought  back; 
three  of  whom  would  have  had  to 
pay ;  10  captains,  seven  of  whom  would 
have  had  to  pay;  and  24  lieutenants, 
11  of  whom  would  have  found  them- 
selves in  a  similar  position.  He  wished, 
in  addition,  to  point  out  another  allevia- 
tion of  the  hali-pay  list  arising  from  the 
fact  that  59  half-pay  colonels  had  been 
provided  for  in  consequence  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  brigade  centres  scattered 
throughout  the  country ;  while  the  whole 
of  thehalf-paylieutenantseligible  for  em- 
ployment had  been  brought  back.  The 
recent  changes  had,  therefore,  operated 
distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  that  very 
class  of  officers  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  Duke,  had  been  treated  so  unjustly. 
As  to  another  complaint  which  had  been 
made,  that  relating  to  exchanges  be- 
tween officers,  he  could  not  see  how, 
after  money  payments  had  been  abo- 
lidied,  it  would  be  possible  to  permit  a 
continuation  of  pecuniary  arrangements 
of  this  kind,  except  so  far  as  thev  came 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
War  Derortment  with  the  concurrence 
of  His  Koyal  EQghness.  Turning  to 
another   aspect   of  the   question,    the 
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noble  Duke  behind  him  (the  Duke  of 
Somerset)  spoke  of  a  double  injustice, 
one  to  the  officers  and  the  other  to  the 
public,  contending  that,  in  spite  of  what 
had  been  done  to  secure  the  flow  of  pro- 
motion, something  like  a  dead-lock  would 
be  produced.  The  time  for  considering 
how  to  remedy  a  dead-lock  would  be 
when  that  dead-lock  had  arisen.  It  had 
been  argued  in  the  public  prints  that 
there  was  such  a  dead-lock  at  this  mo- 
ment because  the  age  of  the  captains 
lately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  was 
very  much  above  the  normal  standard. 
That  fact  was,  however,  easily  explained, 
because  the  captains  in  question  were 
officers  whose  length  of  service  had  ne- 
cessarily beenveiy  great,  and  who,  find- 
ing the  obstacles  that  were  formerly  in 
their  way  removed,  were  now  rapidly 
obtaining  the  promotion  from  which  they 
were  so  long  debarred.  The  remedy 
proposed  by  the  noble  and  gallant  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  Abinger)  involved  the 
inmiediate  re-payment  of  a  part  of  the 

Surchase  money  of  the  officers.  He  (the 
[arquis  of  Lansdowne)  could  not  un- 
derstand how  such  a  proposed  could  be 
adopted.  Under  the  purchase  system 
an  officer  was  entitied  to  recJize  the  value 
of  his  commission  in  a  certain  event,  and 
in  a  certain  event  only;  but  the  noble 
and  gallant  Lord  proposed  that  although 
that  event  did  not  occur,  the  officer  ought 
to  be  paid  the  money  nevertheless.  That 
seemed  a  very  strange  proceeding,  and 
was  an  arrangement  to  which  those  who 
had  to  find  the  money  would  no  doubt 
strongly  object.  The  noble  Duke  behind 
him  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  suggested 
that  the  War  Department  should  use 
for  some  such  pxirpose  the  money  which 
Parliament  had  voted ;  but  there  was  a 
ffreat  faJlaoy  in  saying  that  Parliament 
had  voted  those  £8,000,000.  Parlia- 
ment had  voted  nothing  of  the  kind. 
When  purchase  was  abolished  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  told  the  House  what 
the  anticipated  cost  of  the  arrange- 
ment might  be.  That  was  an  esti- 
mate, and  an  outside  estimate ;  but  there 
was  a  wide  difference  between  an  actual 
and  the  estimated  sum ;  and  if,  because 
their  estinmte  had  been  so  many  mil- 
lions, they  were  to  pay  that  or  any  large 
amount  down  on  the  nail,  they  would  oe 
exceeding  the  powers  given  tiiem  at  the 
time.  With  regard  to  the  question  whe- 
ther the  Milituy  Authorities  were  pre- 
pared to   take  into   oonsideration  the 
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gri0TanoeB  of  which  certain  officers  of  the 
Army  complained  in  consequence  of  the 
ab^tibn  of  purchase,  he  (the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne)  answered  that  the  Mili- 
tary Authorities  were  prepared  to  take 
that  subject  into  their  consideration.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  dwell  on  the  course 
which  had  been  adopted  by  His  Eoyal 
Highness  the  Oommander-in-Ohief,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Anny  on  the  other;  but  he  was  sure 
their  Lordships  would  agree  with  him 
that  that  course  adopted  deserved  nothing 
but  approval.  His  Eoyal  Highness  had 
been  in  communication  with  certain  gal- 
lant officers  who  were  closely  identified 
with  the  cause  which  the  noble  Duke  had 
advocated;  and  he  would  now  read  to 
their  Lordi^ps  an  extract  from  a  Memo- 
randum on  tne  subject,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  with  the  concurrence  of  His 
Hoyal  E^^iness  for  the  information  of 
Sir  Percy  Herbert.  The  Memorandum 
said — 

'*The  ootirse  to  be  pursued  by  officers  wbo 
may  at  any  time  couBider  themselyes  in  any 
manner  pjofewrionally  aggriered  is  to  forward 
their  repreeentationa,  with  a  respectful  request 
for  an  impartial  inquiry,  through  their  com- 
manding officers.  In  the  present  special  case, 
in  which  numerous  officers  have,  in  deference  to 
the  ezpressed  opinion  of  His  Boyal  Highness  the 
Field-Marshal  Conmianding-in-Chief,  abstained 
from  forwarding  petitions  for  presentation  to 
the  House  of  Parliament,  the  Adjutant-General 
is  directed  to  state,  for  the  information  of  Major- 
General  Sir  Percy  Herbert  and  all  officers  oon- 
oemed,  that  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  to  submit 
their  individual  statements  to  their  commanding 
officers,  to  be  forwarded  through  the  General 
Officers  commanding  districts,  to  the  Military 
Secretary,  for  his  Boyal  Highness's  consideration. 
A  general  statement,  embodying  the  partiouliffs 
complained  of  under  different  heads,  would  facil- 
itate tiie  fair  inyeetigation  of  each  class." 

Those  grieyances,  then,  being  about  to 
be  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
TTia  Eoyal  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
Ohief,  he  would  not  now  dwell  any  fur- 
ther upon  them,  and  would  only  conclude 
by  pointing  out  to  the  noble  Duke  and 
^e  noble  Jjord  behind  him  that,  until 
that  legitimate  channel  had  been  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  official  inquiry  referred 
to  in  the  Memorandum  terminated,  it 
would  be  premature  at  least  to  say  any- 
thing about  a  Eoyal  Commission.  The 
opinion  of  the  Department  was  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Army  Eegulation  Act 
were,  on  the  whole,  eztremdy  b^ieficial 
to  the  officers  in  a  pecuniary  pcnnt  of 
view.  In  some  cases  there  might  pos- 
sibly be  a  slight  loss  to  them ;  but  gene- 


rally speaking,  they  would  deriye  a  dis- 
tinct ^in.  As  to  individual  cases  of 
alleged  grievance,  they  would  be  in- 
quired into,  and  that  inquiry  would,  he 
was  convinced,  be  conducted  in  a  gene- 
rous and  honourable  spirit. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBEIDGE  wished 
to  make  a  few  remarks  because  this 
question  had  arisen  fi*om  the  fact  that, 
in  his  capacity  of  Commander-in-Chief, 
he  had  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion 
that  it  would  be  highly  indecorous  for 
the  officers  of  the  Army  to  petition  Par- 
liament— an  opinion  which  he  was  happy 
to  find  met  with  the  approval  of  both 
sides  of  that  House.    It  was  right  that 
he  should  dearly  point  out  the  course 
which  it  was  open  to  the  officers  of  the 
Army  to  adopt  in  making  known  any 
^evances  wmch  they  might  feel.    He, 
for  one,  as  representing  the  Army,  should 
most  strongly  object  to  the  supposition 
that  its  officers  were  debarred  m>m  the 
common  privilege  enjoyed  by  every  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  of  makmg  a 
statement  of  iheir  grievances.     There 
W€U9  no  question  about  that;  the  only 
question  was  bb  to  the  form  and  mode 
in    which    the    statement    should    be 
made.      The  Crown  was  the  authority 
under  which   the    Army    served;  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  was  the  autho- 
rity under  the  Crown,  at  the  head  of 
the  Army,  to  which  the  officeiB  had  a 
right,  and  a  proper  right,  to  make  a 
statement  of  any  of  their  grievances.   If 
the  Commander-in-Chief  thought  there 
w€U9  a  case  for  consideration,  it  would 
become  his  duty  to  go  with  it  to  the 
Becretanr  of  State  as  the  representative 
of  the  Government.    If,   on  the  other 
hand,  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  no  case,  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  reject  the  petition  alto- 
gether.   To  say,  then,  that  officers  of  the 
Army  had  no  power  to  bring  their  case 
forward  because  they  could  not  petition 
Parliament  was  to  convey  an  altogether 
erroneous  impression;  and  he  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  take  that  occasion  of 
explaining   that  the  fact  was  not  so. 
He  might  state  shortly  what  was  the 
course  which  the  officers  oueht  to  have 
foUowed.    Within  the  last  few  days  a 
communication  had  been  made  to  him — 
as  stated  by  his  noble  Friend  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne)— on  the  part  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  asking   what 
course  the  officers  would  be  justified  in 
adopting  without  the  infringement  of 
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any  regulation  or  any  breacb.  of  those 
sound  views  of  discipline  wliich  ought  to 
be  maintained.    That  course  was  a  very 
simple  one.    They  were  allowed  to  make 
their    statement  to  their  commanding 
officer.    Then  the  commanding  officer 
was  bound  to  forward  the  statement  to 
the  General  Officer  of  the  district,  who, 
in  turn,  sent  it  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.    As  it  was  understood  that  a  veiy 
large  number  of  officers  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  affected,  and  must  be  affected, 
upon  the  several  heads  under  which  they 
complained,  he  had  authorized  them  to 
make  a  general  statement,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  accept  that  statement  as  a 
matter   of   convenience    under    special 
heads,  by  which  it  might  be  known 
under  each  head  how  many  officers  were 
affected  in  the  different  classes.    That 
was  the  legitimate  course  which  officers 
were   permitted   to    take   whenever  it 
was   necessaiy   to    do    so.      It   woidd 
never  have  done  for  him,  or  for  any 
authority  in  his  position,  even  if  he  had 
known  that  there  were  complaints,  to 
have  invited  those   complaints.    Take 
the  case  of  the  line  officers  who  felt 
aggrieved  by  the  increase  of  rank  given 
to  the  officers  of  the  Artillery  and  Engi- 
neers.    What  happened?     They  had 
petitions  from  inmyidual  officers  in  re- 
gard to  their  supersession.    It  had  been 
his  duty  to  lay  all  those    statements 
before  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  al- 
though he  was  not  in  a  position  to  say 
what  might  be  the  result  of  those  repre- 
sentations, he  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  not  quite  willing  to  look  into  every 
individual  case,  and,  if  a  grievance  were 
made  out,  to  deal  with  it  as  frankly  and 
fairly  as  the  ciroumstances  might  re- 
quire.   That  W€U9  the  course  which  had 
never  been  objected  to.     He  did  not 
desire    to    encourage    grievances;    but 
when  great  changes  were  carried  out  no 
doubt  difficulties  might  arise  in  special 
cases,  and  it  was  quite  right  that  they 
should  be  brought  to  pubuo  notice  and 
removed  as  far  as  possible.    He  felt  that 
he  was  the  last  person  in  that  House 
who  should  give  any  opinion  on  any  of 
the  questions  of  policy  which  had  been 
mooted  that  night.    It  would  ill  become 
him  in  his  official  capacity  to  say  a  word 
pro  or  eon.  on  a  matter  not  yet  officially 
before  him,  although  he  was  necessarily 
aware   that  much  might   be  said  on 
various    bearings   of  the   case.     His 
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silence  would,  therefore,  be  understood 
as  involving  no  want  of  respect  to  their 
Lordships,  but  sua  being  at&ibutable  to 
his  duty  to  hold  himself  aloof  until  these 
cases  were  brought  before  him,  so  that 
he  could  then  go  into  them  without  hav- 
ing previously  committed  himself  in  any 
way.  He  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  say 
that  a  contented  Army  was  a  most 
essential  thing,  and  he  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  whatever  was  done  would  tend 
to  put  an  end  to  those  constant  complaints 
and  annoyances,  which  did  not  conduce 
either  to  good  discipline  or  to  the  good 
feeling  which  ought  to  prevail  in  the 
Army.  

The  Dtjke  op  EICHMOND  said,  he 
did  not  wish  to  reply  to  the  statement  of 
the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne),  though  he  disagreed  from 
nearly  everything  he  had  said.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  Gbvemment  had  not 
thought  fit  to  appoint  a  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion. The  illustrious  Duke  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief would  forgive  him  for 
saying  that  he  had  not  quite  explained 
the  mode  in  which  the  decision  of  the 
Ghovemment  was  to  be  promulgated  to 
the  Army.  He  presumed  that  the  view 
of  His  Eoyal  Highness,  when  fault  was 
found  with  the  officers  for  proposing  to 
petition  Parliament,  was  communicated 
to  the  Army  by  some  General  Order,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Generals  commanding  dis- 
tricts, and  through  them  to  officers  com- 
manding regiments,  so  that  every  officer 
woidd  have  it  before  him  and  would 
know  the  course  to  be  pursued.  He 
woidd  suggest  to  His  Boyal  Highness, 
considering  the  discontent  which  un- 
doubtedly prevailed  among  the  officers, 
that  it  woiud  be  a  satisfactory  mode  of 
letting  them  know  that  their  complaints 
woidd  be  inqidred  into  if  he  would  in- 
timate through  a  General  Order  that 
such  was  the  case. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBETDGE  replied 
that  the  objection  to  such  a  course  was 
that  the  Begulations  of  the  Army  dearly 
indicated  how  the  thing  ought  to  oe  done. 
It  would  be  absurd,  thererore,  to  issue  a 
General  Order.  His  opinion  as  regarded 
petitioning  Parliament  was  communi- 
cated, not  by  a  General  Order,  but  hj  a 
Circular  to  general  officers  commandmg 
districts,  stating  what  his  opinion  was, 
and  that  he  considered  it  was  their  duty 
to  see  it  was  carried  out. 
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ARMY— RECRUITS— NTJMBEBS  AND 
QUALITY.  —  MOTION    FOR    RETURNS. 

Moved  that  an  hmnUe  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  for,  Return  of  Age  and  Gheet 
Measurement  of  Recruits  enlisted  in  the 
Regiment  between  31st  July  1870  and  31st  De- 
cember 1872 : 

Total  number  of  Recruits 
Under  chest  measurement 
Under  33  inches  . 
34  inches  and  under     . 
Average 

Age, 
Number  18  years  and  under 


» 


19 
20 


»> 


»» 


Average  age  . 
The  above  Return  to  apply  only  to  Home  Ser- 
vice.— {The  Buke  of  Richmond,) 

The  Mabqttebs  of  LANSDOWNE 
hoped  tlie  noble  Duke  would  not  press 
for  the  Betum.  Though  not  impossible, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  procure  it,  and 
great  delay  and  research  would  be  re- 
quisite. He  understood  it  to  refer  to 
each  regiment  ? 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  said,  it 
was  so. 

The  Makquess  of  LANSDOWNE: 
said,  it  had  been  suggested  that  if  the 
noble  Duke  wanted  information  it  might 
be  procured  fi*om  the  London  recruiting 
district,  which  supplied  recruits  indis- 
criminately to  all  regiments,  except  those 
on  foreign  service,  and  which  would, 
therefore,  give  a  fair  idea  of  recruits 
generally. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  remarked 
that  the  Inspector  General  of  Becruit- 
ing  issued  a  Keport,  in  which  he  neces- 
sarily gave  figures  and  facts  en  niMse, 
drawing  his  own  conclusions  from  the 
statements  before  him.  He  was  himself 
anxious  to  draw  his  own  conclusions 
from  the  same  materials,  for  he  believed 
that  the  class  of  recruits  obtained  of  late 
was  not  satisfactory.  He  did  not  want 
to  include  regiments  on  foreign  service, 
and  the  orderly  book  of  every  reg^ent 
would  supply  ^e  Betum  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  information  must  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  Becruiting  Department. 
The  London  district  Betums  would  not 
give  a  true  notion  of  recruiting  through- 
out the  kingdom.  He  would  almost 
venture  to  appeal  to  the  illustrious  Duke 
the  Oommander-in-Ohief  whether  the 
Betum  was  one  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
whether  there  was  any  objection  in  a 
military  point  of  view  to  the  informa- 
tion being  laid  before  the  House  ? 


The  Makquess  of  LANSDOWNE 
said,  he  would  offer  no  further  objection 
after  what  the  noble  Duke  had  said  ; 
but  he  must  warn  him  that  the  Betum, 
though  limited  to  regiments  on  home 
service,  would  be  voluminous,  and  that 
some  little  time  might  elapse  before  it 
was  furnished. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  Seven  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  half -past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday f  lOth  March,  1873. 

MrNTTTES.]— New  Mebibbb  Swobn— Egerton 
Leigh,  esquire, /or  Mid  Cheshire. 

Select  Committee — Puhlio  Departments  (Pur- 
chases, &o.),  appointed  and  nominated, 

SxnppLY  —  considered  in  Committee  —  BeeoltUione 
[March  7]  reported. 

Public  Bills — Second  Beading — ^IJniyersity  Edu- 
cation (Ireland)  [bb^  a^fowrned  debate  resumed 
and  further  a€{journed ;  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands  ♦  HB?]. 

Committee — Report — Drainage  and  Improyement 
of  Lands  (Ln^land)  Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)  * 
[82]. 

Third  Beading-^^iamageB  (Ireland)  *  [68],  and 
passed. 

CHINA— TREATY  OP  TIEN-TSIN. 

QX7ESTI0N. 

Me.  AKEOTD  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  AflPairs,  If 
he  can  explain  why  the  ports  of  Kien- 
chow  on  Hainan,  west  coast  of  China, 
and  Nanking,  on  the  Tangle  Eliang, 
have  not  been  formally  opened  by  a 
Consul  to  British  trade,  according  to  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin ;  and,  when  it  is  in- 
tended so  to  open  them  ? 

VisooTJNT  ENFIELD :  Sir,  the  British 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  contained  no  provi- 
sion for  opening  Nankine  to  foreign 
trade.  Under  Uie  French  Treaty  we 
obtained  this  right  by  the  most-favoured- 
nation Clause ;  but  Mr.  Wade  reported 
in  1868,  when  the  revision  of  Hie  Treaty 
was  under  discussion,  that  Nanking 
''was  hardly  in  a  condition  to  assert 
itself  as  a  port  of  trade,"  and  I  believe 
the  question  has  not  since  been  raised. 
With  regard  to  Kienchow,  on  the  Idand 
of  Hainan,  up  to  last  year  the  prospects 
of  trade  ikere  were  so  uncertain  that 
the  expenses  of  establishing  a  Consulate 
was  avoided;  but  an  interpreter,  with 
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the  rank  of  Vice  Oonsol,  has  been  sent 
from  Canton  during  the  last  12  months 
to  look  after  BritieSi  interests,  and  in  all 
probability  further  axrangements  will  be 
made  when  the  requirements  of  the  port 
in  question  have  oeen  more  definitely 
ascertained. 

lEELAND  —  REPRODUCTIVE  LOAN 
FUND.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  H.  a.  HEBBERT  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
the  Beproductive  Loan  Fund  was  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  eight  maritime 
and  four  inland  counties  of  Ireland  only; 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  has  any  objection 
to  name  to  the  House  which  these  coun- 
ties are  and  whether  he  proposes,  in  the 
present  Session,  to  bring  in  a  measure 
to  extend  the  Fund  to  other  counties  not 
contemplated  in  the  ori^nal  ^rant  ? 

The  Mabqubss  of  HARTINGTON 
said,  in  reply,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  expedient  to  extend  the  bene- 
fit of  this  Fund  to  counties  not  named 
in  the  Act  relating  thereto. 


THEATRE   REGULATION   AOT  — "THE 
HAPPY  LAND."— QUESTION. 

Sib  LAWEENCE  PALK  (who  had 

five  Notice  of  his  intention  to  ask  the 
ecretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment a  Question  as  to  the  stopping  of 
the  performance  of  The  Rappy  Land) 
said :  The  Answer  that  has  been  already 
ffiyen  to  the  Question  of  which  I  gave 
Notice  is  sufficient,  and  therefore  I  will 
not  put  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the 
trouble  of  answering  the  Question ;  but 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
manager  of  the  theatre,  which,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  I  should 
like  to  read.     ["Order!"  "Chair!"] 

Mb.  SPEAKEB  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  entitled  to  put  the  Question 
of  which  he  had  given  Notice,  but  he 
was  not  entitled  to  debate  the  Question. 
Sm  LAWEENCE  PALK :  Then,  Sir, 
I  will  put  the  Question  of  which  I  have 
g^yen  Notice.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  he  would  state  to  the  House  for  what 
reason,  and  on  what  grounds,  a  detective 
policeman,  or  a  letter  to  the  manager, 
was  sent  to  the  Court  Theatre  on  Thurs- 
day March  6th  forbidding,  by  order  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  pco^formanoe 
of  an  amusinff  burlesque  entitled  ''  The 
Happy  Land?" 

V%9e(nmt  Ef^iM 


Mb.  BEXTCE  :  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  Bar(Hiet.  The 
power  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  forbid 
the  acting  of  any  stage  play  or  any  part 
thereof,  when  he  thi^cs  that  it  is  fittins^ 
so  to  do  for  the  preservation  of  good 
manners,  deoonun,  or  the  public  peace, 
is  derived  from  die  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  68, 
s.  14,  called  an  Act  for  Begulating  Thea- 
tres. In  the  present  case  a  manuscript 
play  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  on  the  8th  of  February, 
and  weu9  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre 
as  a  play  which  had  received  his  li- 
cence. On  the  4th  of  March  his  Lord- 
ship discovered  that  the  play  which  was 
being  acted  was  lareely  different  from 
that  which  he  had  ucensed.  He  sent 
for  and  obtained  a  prompter's  copy,  and 
ascertained  that  it  centred  18  quarto 
pages  of  additions  and  interpolations, 
these  consisting  principally  of  personali- 
ties which,  had  they  existed  in  the  on* 
ginal  manuscript,  woidd  have  prev^ited 
him  from  giving  his  licence.  He,  there- 
fore, on  the  6th  of  March,  informed 
the  manager  that  the  licence  was  can- 
celled. It  has  been  the  invariable  prac- 
tice in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Depart- 
ment, under  all  Governments  aUke,  to 
forbid  personalities,  against  whomsoever 
directed,  if  his  Lordship's  attention  is 
called  to  them.  With  respect  to  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Police,  I  am  respon- 
sible for  that.  The  Lord  Chamberlain 
having  informed  me  that  the  licence 
had  been  cancelled,  I  directed  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Police  to  send  the  ma- 
nager notice  that  the  continued  acting 
of  the  play  after  the  licence  had  been  can- 
celled would  be  a  misdemeanour  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  £50. 

POST  OFFICaSl— REGISTERED 
LETTERS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  TOBE  asked  the  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral, If  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
a  statement  in  the  pubHc  prints  as  to  the 
loss  of  a  registered  letter  containing  Erie 
Shares  of  the  value  of  £2,500,  which 
letter  is  reported  to  have  been  left,  with 
the  form  of  receipt,  in  the  letter-box  of 
Mr.  Charles  Potter,  Liverpool,  the  party 
to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  be- 
fore the  ofiBce  was  ojpened  in  the  mom* 
ing;  and,  whether  it  IS  the  custom  of  the 
Post  Office  letter-carriers  to  leave  regis- 
tered letters  without  getting  areoeipt  for 
the  same? 
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Mb.  MONSELL:  Sir,  the  attenlioB  of 
the  Postmaster  General  has  been  called 
to  the  loss  of  a  registered  letter,  con- 
taining Erie  Shares  of  considerable  ralue, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Charles  Potter,  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  matter  is  being  in- 
yestigated  by  the  Post  Office  and  Police 
authorities  in  Idyerpool.  It  is  not  the 
custom  of  Post  Office  letter-carriers  to 
leave  registered  letters  without  getting  a 
receipt  at  the  time,  except  on  the  written 
sanction  of  such  firms  as  desire  this 
course  to  be  pursued.  There  are  about 
150  firms  in  England  who  prefer  running 
the  risk,  which  must  exist  when  no  re- 
ceipt is  given,  to  waiting  for  a  later  de- 
livery. In  the  particidar  case  in  ques- 
tion, there  was  no  written  sanction,  but 
there  was  a  dear  understanding  between 
the  letter-cairier  and  Mr.  Potter's  clerks. 

THE  GENEVA  AWAED. 
THE  ARBITRATORS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  cavendish  BENTINCK 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  a 
prevalent  rumour  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Q-ovemment  to  present 
to  each  of  the  Arbitrators  in  me  late 
Q-eneva  Award  a  recognition  of  their  re- 
spective services  by  a  testimonial  to  be 
chiu^ed  to  the  public  account  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  In  replying.  Sir, 
to  the  hon.  Member,  I  have  to  state  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Gt>- 
vemment,  so  far  as  the  Swiss,  Brazilian, 
and  Italian  Arbitrators  are  concerned,  to 
propose  to  Parliament  to  vote  sums  of 
money  for  this  purpose.  I  may  just 
state  a  summaiy  of  what  took  place. 
While  the  Arbitration  was  still,  in  point 
of  form,  in  progress,  the  United  States 
Government  proposed  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Arbitration  each  of  the  two 
Governments  should  present  to  each  of 
these  three  Arbitrators  sums  of  money. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  of  opi- 
nion— first  of  all,  that  nothing  should  be 
done  until  the  Arbitration  was  concluded; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  lieu  of  offering  a 
sum  of  money,  it  would  be  better  to 
follow,  as  far  as  possible,  precedent  in 
such  cases,  according  to  which  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  offer  some  article  of  value 
in  which  the  money  is  invested.  So  much 
took  plaee  at  the  lime ;  and  the  United 
States  Government  quite  entered  into  our 
view  with  respect  to  the  time  of  making 
the  proposal.    When  the  matter  was  re- 


sumed some  correspondence  took  place, 
and  it  was  agreed  upon  that  the  two  Gt<y- 
vemments  e^oidd  give  a  present  in  the 
shape  of  a  piece  of  plate  to  each  of  the 
Arbitrators.  The  American  Gt>vemment 
proposed  that  the  gift;  from,  each  of  the 
Governments  should  be  a  separate  gift. 
The  British  Government  thereupon  pro- 
posed that  there  shouldbe  a  joint  gifk&om 
the  two  Gt)vemments,  each  contributing 
in  equal  proportions.  The  American  Go- 
vernment were  quite  willing  to  accede  to 
that  proposal ;  but  they  found  that  the 
discussion  of  the  matter  had  been  anti- 
cipated, and  that  an  order  had  been 
given  in  America  for  plate  to  be  pre- 
sented. The  consequence  was  that  the 
American  Government  presented  plate 
to  these  three  Arbitrators.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  British  Government  to 
pursue  the  usual  course  in  cases  of  this 
sort.  I  think  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment will  be  that  about  £1,200 
should  be  g^ven  to  each  of  these  three 
Arbitrators. 

AKMY  BEGULATION  BILIr-HALF-PAY 
OFFICEES.— QUESTION. 

Sm  GEORGE  JENKINSON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If  it  is 
the  settled  intention  of  the  Gt>vemment  to 
continue  to  deprive  Officers  who  were,  by 
no  fault  or  wish  of  their  own,  on  half-pay 
on  the  1  st  of  November  1 87 1 ,  of  any  over- 
regulation  price  of  their  commissions, 
wmch  they  would  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, on  selling  out  now  or  at  any  future 
time,  if  the  Army  Regulation  Bill  had 
not  pa^ed,  such  Officers  having  been 
placed  on  half-pay  by  the  reduction  of 
their  corps  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  and  having  been  kept  on  half-pay 
compulsorily  until  after  the  date  named, 
and  having  in  addition  suffered  loss  by 
such  reduction  and  by  being  so  com- 
pulsorily placed  and  kept  on  half-pay  ? 

Mb.  card  well  :  Sir,  my  engage- 
ment was  that  every  officer  should  be 
fully  indemnified  in  respect  of  the  com- 
mission he  then  held.  The  Act  gives 
compensation  only  for  the  conmiissions 
which  the  officers  held  on  the  day  on 
which  purchase  was  abolished.  Under 
the  purchase  system  the  officers  in  ques- 
tion would,  as  a  general  rule,  have  paid 
money  on  being  brought  back  to  full  pay, 
and  few  facilities  occurred  for  bringing 
them  bade  otherwise;  while,  since  the 
Act,  increaaed  facilities  have  been  af«* 
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forded  for  their  return,  and  that  without 
payment. 

UNITED  STATES— BRITISH  VESSELS 

IN  AMERICAN  WATERS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  C.  DALEYMPLE  asked  the  Pre- 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  re- 
ference to  a  Correspondence  which  took 
place  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
iir.  John  Bums  in  May  1871  (Parlia- 
mentaiy  Paper,  No.  236,  of  Session 
1871),  and  with  reference  further  to  an 
extensively  signed  shipowners'  memorial 
presented  to  him  in  May  1872,  both 
being  on  the  subject  of  the  liability  of 
British  ships  in  American  Waters,  Whe- 
ther the  Government  has  yet  taken  any 
steps,  and  if  so  what  steps,  towards 
getting  British  vessels  in  American 
waters  put  on  the  same  footing  in  regard 
to  liability  as  Foreign  ships  in  British 
waters  ? 

Me.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE, 
in  replv,  said  the  Government  had  had 
the  subject  under  their  consideration, 
and  were  at  this  moment  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  United  States  Gbvemment 
upon  it.  That  correspondence  had  not 
yet  come  to  a  conclusion. 

DISAPPEARANCE  OF  MR  SELBY. 

QTTESTIOIf. 

Mb.  W.  M.  TORRENS  asked,  Whe- 
ther any  steps  had  been  taken  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  ascertain  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Selby,  an  English  gentleman,  who 
had  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the 
Hotel  Petersburg  in  Paris  on  a  day  in 
January  last,  and  who  had  not  since 
been  heard  of?  A  Mr.  St.  George  had 
seen  Mr.  Selby  in  the  morning  before  he 
disappeared.     

Visooum:  ENFIELD  said,  he  had  no 
information ;  but  he  would  write  to  Lord 
Lyons  on  the  subject. 

UNIVERSITY   EDUCATION    (IRELAND) 
BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  p.  J.  SMYTH  asked  the  hon. 
Member  for  King's  Lynn,  Whether  it  is 
his  intention  to  go  to  a  Division  on  his 
Amendment  to  the  second  reading  of 
thisBiU? 

Mb.  BOURKE,  in  reply,  said,  al- 
though the  question  was  an  untisual 
one,  he  should  be  happy  to  answer  it  if 
it  were  in  his  power  to  do  so.    He  felt 

Mr.  Cardw$ll 


he  should  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the 
House  if  he  were  now  to  assume  any 
control  over  the  Amendment  which  he  had 
placed  a  week  ago  in  the  hands  of  the 
Speaker.  It  was  now  the  property  of  the 
House,  and  it  was  for  the  House  to  deal 
with  it  as  it  seemed  fit.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  House  should  be  generally 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  for 
him  to  indicate  what  he  thought  the 
best  course,  he  should  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  it  might  be 
for  the  convenience  of  the  House  to 
know  beforehand,  as  feur  sua  they  could 
know,  the  probable  course  of  the  de- 
bate they  were  now  about  to  resume. 
As  far  as  he  could  obtain  information 
about  the  niunber  of  Gentlemen  who 
wished  to  address  the  House,  it  was  im- 
probable that  the  debate  would  conclude 
that  evening.  If  then  it  should  be  ad- 
journed again,  it  would  be  most  con- 
venient that  tlie  debate  should  be  re- 
sumed to-morrow  without  any  further 
interval  of  time.  Such  an  arrangement, 
however,  could  only  be  effected  by  the 
consent  of  those  private  Members  who 
had  Notices  on  the  Paper  for  to-morrow. 
The  Government  were  willing  to  do 
what  they  could  towards  bringing  the 
debate  to  a  oonduaion.  He  merefore 
proposed,  in  the  event  of  those  hon. 
Members  consenting  to  postpone  their 
Motions  to-morrow,  and  with  the  hope 
that  the  debate  would  terminate  on 
that  night,  t^at  the  Government  would 
give  up  Thursday  to  them  for  the  dis- 
posal of  their  business.  He  would  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place,  appeal  to  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  London 
(liLr.  Crawford),  whose  Notice  stood  first 
on  the  Paper,  whether  he  was  willing  to 
concur  in  such  an  arrangement. 

Mb.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  wished  to 
conform  to  the  convenience  of  the  House ; 
but  as  the  40  davs  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  would  expire  in  the  case  of 
Emmanuel  Hospital  on  Monday  it  must 
be  understood  that  he  should  be  in  no 
worse  position  if  he  gave  way. 

Mb.  NEWDEGA^,  who  had  another 
Notice -on  the  Paper  for  Tuesday,  was 
willing  to  concur  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  giving  way,  provided  it  were  un- 
derstood that  the  iTotioes  of  private 
Members  standing  for  to-morrow  should 
come  on  on  the  next  Government  day 
following  that  on  which  the  Adjourned 
Debate  was  concluded. 
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Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  proposed, 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  to- 
night, to  move  the  transfer  to  Thursday 
of  the  Notices  standing  for  to-morrow, 

fiving  them  precedence  of  Goyemment 
usiness.  He  quite  concurred  that  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Crawford)  ought  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  be  damnified 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  Motion  by 
assenting  to  the  arrangement. 

Mb.  G.  BENTINOK  said,  he  had  a 
Motion  down  for  Tuesday,  but  would 
postpone  it  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gave  the  assurance  asked  for  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire. 

Mb.  cog  an  said,  although  he 
thought  it  very  probable  and  desirable 
that  the  debate  should  come  to  a  con- 
clusion to-morrow  night,  nevertheless 
he  hoped,  considering  that  the  question 
was  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  that  nothing  would  be  done 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  debate  to  a  premature  conclusion. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  hoped 
and  believed  the  debate  would  terminate 
on  Tuesday.  At  all  events,  the  first 
thing  was  to  postpone  the  Notices  of 
private  Members  to  Thursday ;  and  he 
rally  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Newdegate.) 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  for  London  (Mr.  Crawford) 
would  take  care  that  his  Motion  was 
placed  first  on  the  Paper  for  Thursday. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  then  gave  Notice 
that  he  would  to-morrow,  at  half-past  4 
o'clock,  move  that  the  Notices  of  Motion 
and  Orders  of  the  Day  appointed  for 
that  day  should  be  postponed  to  Thurs- 
day, and  that  they  oe  taken  into  con- 
sideration before  the  Orders  of  the  Day 
now  standing  on  the  Order  Book  for 
Thursday. 
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BILL— [Bill  66,] 
(Mr,  Oladitone,  The  Marquess  of  SartingUm.) 

second  beadmo.    adjottbned  debate, 
[third  night.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 

Debate    on    Amendment    proposed    to 

Question  [drd  March],  ''lliat  the  Bill 

be  now  read  a  second  time ;''  and  which 

Amendment  was. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  '*That''  to  the 
end  of  tiie  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  this  House,  while  ready  to  assist  Her  Maje6t3r's 
Qoremment  in  passing  a  measure  '  for  tne  ad- 


vancement of  learning  in  Ireland,*  regrets  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  previously  to  in- 
viting the  House  to  read  this  Sill  a  second  time, 
have  not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  state  to  the 
House  the  names  of  the  twenty-eight  persons 
who  it  is  proposed  shall  at  first  constitute  the 
ordinary  members  of  the  Council,"  —  (JTr. 
Bourkey) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  ''That  the 
words  propos^  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed, 

Mb.  VEENON  HAECOUET  said* 
that  if  this  Bill  were  to  be  regarded  as 
an  experiment  in  goyeming  Ireland  ac- 
cording to  Irish  ideas,  it  could  not  be 
pronounced  a  success.  It  had  produced 
in  Ireland  a  unanimity  of  an  liish  cha- 
racter— ^that  of  unanimity  of  discord — 
but  he  did  not  lay  the  blame  of  this 
characteristic  result  upon  the  Bill  itself, 
for  if  the  Bill  had  been  a  far  better 
Bill  than  he  considered  it  to  be,  he 
doubted  if  it  would  haye  been  popular 
in  Ireland.  The  experience  of  recent 
times  had  shown  that  any  attempt  to 
do  equal  justice  to  all  classes  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  was  neyer  popular  in 
Ireland,  distracted  as  she  was  by  dis- 
tinctions of  race,  by  difference  of  party, 
and  by  conflicting  religions.  Ireland 
had  too  long  been  accustomed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  ascendancy  and  predominance 
to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  equal  justice. 
Each  party  in  Ireland  seemed  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  a  desire  to  get  everything  it 
could  for  itself,  and  to  allow  as  little  as 
possible  to  other  people.  He  was  neither 
surprised  nor  dismayed  that  the  result 
of  measures  which  professed  to  have  for 
their  object  justice  towards  all  parties  of 
the  community  should  not  be  received 
with  unanimity  in  Ireland ;  and  if  they 
were  to  govern  Ireland  according  to  Irish 
ideas,  he  feared  they  would  find  them- 
selves reduced  to  the  consequence  of  not 
governing  Ireland  at  all.  They  were 
left,  then,  a  deplorable  option  between 
anarchy,  ascendancy,  and  priesteraft.  He 
was  not  willing  to  adopt  any  one  of  those 
three  courses.  For  himself,  not  being  a 
' '  Home  Buler, ' '  he  had  never  adopted  the 
idea  of  governing  Ireland  according  to 
Irish  ideas.  He  had  always  regarded  Ire- 
land as  a  part  of  Her  Majesiy's  dominions 
— as  an  integral  fraction  of  a  united 
Empire — and,  if  that  be  so,  Ireland, 
like  all  other  parts  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Queen,  must  be  governed,  not  ac- 
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cording  to  Irish,  but  according  to  Impe- 
rial ideas.  Imperial  ideas  were  exactly 
opposite,  so  fiar  as  be  could  judge,  to 
Irish  ideas,  for  Imperial  ideas  prescribed 
the  duty  to  administer  equal  justice  to 
every  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  not  to  con- 
sider whether  a  measure  squared  with 
Irish  ideas  or  satisfied  the  demands  of  any 
section  of  the  Irish  people,  but  whether 
it  was  consistent  w}th  equal  justice,  and, 
having  matured  such  a  measure,  it  was 
their  duty  to  offer  it  for  acceptance  by 
the  Irish  people,  leaving  to  Uiose  who 
rejected  it  the  responsibility  of  that 
refusal.  He  should  not,  therefore, 
examine  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  any  particular 
class  of  the  Irish  people,  but  he  would  ask 
leave  to  discuss  whetiier  this  or  any  other 
Bill  that  might  be  offered  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  House  of  Commons  fulfilled 
the  requirements  which  belonged  to  the 
Imperial  idea ;  and  it  was  for  that  rea- 
son that  he  differed  from  the  position 
assumed  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
liskeard  (Mr.  Horsman).  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  told  the  House  that 
a  measure,  having  been  recommended 
by  the  Queen  from  the  Throne,  submitted 
to  Parliament  by  Her  Majesty's  respon- 
sible Advisers,  and  read  a  first  time  by 
the  Commons,  should  have  been  with- 
drawn, not  because  it  had  been  disap- 
proved by  Parliament — ^for  Parliament 
had  not  yet  pronounced  upon  it — but 
because  it  had  been  disapproved  by 
the  Irish  Bishops.  Was  that  the  doctrine 
of  an  old  Constitutional  Whig  with 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
great  public  measure  should  be  dealt 
with?  His  right  hon.  Friend,  who 
seemed  to  be  uie  victim  of  youthful 
inexperience  and  unpremeditated  im- 
pulse, and  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
Chief  Secretaiy  for  Ireland,  went  home 
after  hearing  the  speech  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  actuated  no  doubt  by  an  ami- 
able credidity  which  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  a  measure 
calcidated  to  please  the  Irish  Prelates, 
and  wrote  a  gushing  letter  to  The  Times, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Bill  as  likely 
to  become  an  ornament  to  the  Statute 
Book.  What  could  have  led  him  to 
suppose  that  it  was  a  measure  intended, 
or  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  the  views  of 
the  Iridi  Prelates  ?  He  (Mr.  Haroourt) 
regarded  it  as  a  measure  submitted  by  a 
responsible  Gbvemment  to  the  Qrand 
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Inquest  of  the  nation,  and  that  being  so 
the  judgment  of  Parliament  must  be  pro- 
nounced upon  it.  Why  did  his  right  hon. 
Friend  imagine  that  this  was  a  measure 
that  would  please  the  Irish  hierarchy, 
Sie  notue  Ulixea  f  Wcus  this  what  he  had 
learned  in  his  Irish  experience  of  the 
spirit,  temper,  and  expectations  of  the 
Irish  hierarchy  ?  Why,  on  the  very  day 
on  which  he  addressed  the  House  on  the 
subject,  there  appeared  in  The  Freeman^ e 
Journal  a  document  from  the  pen  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath,  com- 
menting upon  an  article  in  some  journal 
which  had  contrasted  the  position  of  the 
Eoman  Catholics  in  Ireland  with  that  of 
their  brethren  in  Germany.  Dr.  Nulty 
wrote— 

"Our  brethren  in  these  countries  have  no 
reason  to  envy  ub  our  condition  as  Irishmen 
under  British  ziile.  Th^  have  not  passed  through 
ages  of  persecution,  pilla^  and  idunder  to  he 
persecuted  still  for  consaence  sake  under  the 
pretext  of  dvilizing  and  enlightening  us.  This 
grant  has  pursued  us  implaosihly  for  centuries. 
We  tried  to  propitiate  it  oy  the  sacrifice  of  our 
property,  our  liberty,  and  our  very  lives,  but  it 
IS  still  inexorable.  Now,  it  demands  the  sur- 
render of  our  conscience,  our  religion,  and  our 
hopes  for  the  future,  not  by  appealing  to  tiie 
dungeon,  the  gibbet,  or  the  sword,  whidi  we 
despise,  but.  to  the  most  distinctiy  oUaboUcal  of 
all  moral  agencies — ^the  silent,  slow,  but  irre- 
sistible influences  of  a  godless  education." 

The  document  after  having  exhausted 
every  artifice  of  rhetoric  calculated  to 
inflame  sectarian  animosiiy,  concluded 
with  the  episcopal  benediction  of  peace 
upon  all  mankind!  When  such  lan- 
guage could  be  employed  by  men  in  such 
positions  was  it  not  a  delusion  to  hope 
the  House  of  Commons  could  legislate 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Prelates  ?  He  was  g^cul, 
therefore,  to  find  no  symptoms  of  any 
such  attempt  in  the  mmework  of  this 
Bill.  Having  expressed  his  dissent  &om 
the  main  position  assumed  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  he  cordially  endorsed  the 
distinction  he  drew  between  the  views 
of  the  educated  Boman  Catholic  laity  of 
Ireland  and  the  Boman  Catholic  hier^ 
archy.  The  most  instructive  of  all  the 
speeches  which  had  been  made  upon  the 
Bill  was  that  from  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  Ghdway  (Sir 
BowlandBlennerhassett).  In  that  speech 
the  House  he  thought  might  feel  that  it 
heard  a  ciy  for  help  and  defence  from  the 
independent  and  enlightened  Boman  Ca- 
thohc  laity  of  Ireland.  That  was  the  class 
whose  interests  the  House  should  regardi 
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the  class  wliom,  above  all  others,  the 
House  was  bound  to  protect ;   and  yet 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  who  was  anxious 
to    defend   the  Boman  Catholic  laity 
against  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy, 
wished  to  defeat  a  Bill  which  the  hon. 
Member  for    €blway  was  anxious  to 
see  passed,  and  appeared  as  the  ally 
of  the  Bishops  who  had  denounced  it. 
Such  a  conclusion  was  consistent  only 
in  its  inconsistency.     The  House  had 
nothing  to  do  with    the    Boman   Ca- 
tholic fiishops.    They  were  not  masters 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  nor 
was  the  House  their  serrant.    Let  Par- 
liament give  to  Ireland  what  in  its  opi- 
nion would  be  a  fedr  and  equitable  mea- 
sure, and  let  the  Prelates  of  Ireland  do 
and  say  what  they  pleased.    The  respon- 
sibility of  their  conduct   rested   with 
them,  and  not  with  the  House.    The 
only  question  bejBore  the  House   was 
whether  the  Bill  was  fair,  or,  if  not, 
could  it  be  made  so  ?    They  were  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  the  forms 
of  the  House  constituted  the  logic  of 
Parliament.    Upon  the  second  reading 
the  main  question  was  what  was  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  ?    They  had  some 
grounds    of  complaint  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Goremment  had  not  made  it  dear 
what  they  considered  the  principle  of 
the  BiU  as  distinguished  from  its  details. 
Indeed,   the  principle  of  the  Bill  was 
buried  in  details,  some  important  and 
some  unimportant;  but  he  would  say 
boldly — and  he  adced  the  attention  of 
his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Dr.  Ball)  to  this  statement — ^that  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  the  only  prin- 
ciple upon  which  he  could  or  woiUd  sup- 
port the  second  reading,  was  to  affirm^ 
consolidate,  and  extend  the  system  of 
mixed  and  united  education  in  Ireland. 
If  that  was  not  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
he  woidd  vote  against  the  second  read- 
ing ;  if  it  contained  details  inconsistent 
with  that  principle,  or  which  could  not 
be  made  consistent  with  it,  he  would  vote 
ag^ainst  those  details.    In  saying  that  he 
knew  he  was  placing  himself  most  dis- 
tinctly at  issue  with  me  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard.     His  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Horsman)  said  most  distinctly  that 
this  was  a  Bill  for  the  destruction  of 
mixed  education,  and  relied  greatly  on 
the  authority  of  the  Irish  Prdates.    He 
would  quote  a  jpassage  from  the  same 
document  to  which  he  had  already  re- 


ferred, the  Pastoral  of  the  Bishop  of 
Meath  written  last  week  with  reference  to 
this  Bill.  Whatever  else  hon.  Members 
might  think  of  the  Pastorals  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Bishops,  they  knew  very  well  what 
they  were  writing  about;  they  thoroughly 
imderstood  this  BiU,  what  it  did  and 
what  it  did  not.  The  Bishop  of  Meath, 
speaking  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  said — 

*'He  therefore  reaaseHs  the  principles  of 
mixed  education,  he  re-establishes  and  re-endows, 
he  multiplies  the  Colleges  in  which  the  education 
is  epedaUy  given,  and  to  infuse  fresh  life  and 
vigour  into  l£eir  prematurely  effete  constitutions, 
he  supplements  with  a  new  godless  University, 
richly  endowed  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
every  requirement  that  elevates  and  popularizes 
the  godless  education  imparted  by  all  conjointly." 

Now,  those  allegations  were  true  though 
they  appeared  in  a  Pastoral.    He  en- 
tirely agreed  in  all  those  statements, 
and  he  cited  them  as  a  conclusive  answer 
to  the    affirmation  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend.     But  he  did  not  mean  to  leave 
the  question  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  Meath.    Let  it  be  examined 
by  the  light  of  the  Bill  itself.     The 
mattw  W€U9  somewhat  complicated,  and 
was  not  easily  understood  by  gentlemen 
not  acquainted  with  the  workmgs  of  the 
academical  system.    He  woidd  examine 
separately  what  belonged  to  the  College 
and  what  belonged  to  me  University  pcurt 
of  the  matter.     He  would  assume  for 
the  moment — a  point  to  which  he  would 
presently  recur — ^that  Gtdway  CoUege 
was  not  to  be  extinguished,  and  if  that 
were  so  as  regarded  the  Queen's  Col- 
lege no  change  was  made.     Therefore, 
mixed  education  in  those  Colleges,  at 
least,   was  not  destroyed.    What  were 
they  going  to  add  to  the  mixed  sys- 
tem?   The  great  and  famous  foimda- 
tion  of  Trinity  College.    Wcus  that  no- 
thing? Why,  it  reduplicated  the  strength 
of  the  mixed  system.    By  adding  one  of 
the  most  famous  Universities   in   the 
world  to  the  mixed  system,  they  gave  to 
it  one  of  the  most  valuable  elements  of 
strength  and  power  which  could  be  pos- 
sibly conferred.    That  very  thing  atone 
was  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  BiU  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton,  who  had  come 
to  a  conclusion  at  which  he  was  surprised 
— ^namely,  to  vote  againt  the  second  read- 
ing of  a  Bill  which,  at  all  events,  com- 
pnsed  the  whole  of  his  own.    In  some 
respects  the  Bill  contained  things  which 
his  hon.  Eriendandwhiehhe  also  disap. 
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proved.  But  then  it  did  some  things 
which  his  hon.  Friend  approved,  but 
which  his  Bill  did  not  do.  It  separated 
the  theological  Faculty  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  made  the  system,  more  com- 
pletely than  his  hon.  friend's  Bill  would 
make  it,  a  system  of  mixed  and  combined 
education.  And  yet  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  liskeaid  affirmed  that  this 
was  a  Bill  to  destroy  the  principle  of 
mixed  education.  It  seemed  to  him 
there  was  not  common  sense  or  common 
justice  in  such  a  statement.  He  now 
passed  from  the  Colleges  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Was  it  true  that  this  Bill  destroyed 
mixed  education  in  the  University  sys- 
tem of  Ireland  ?  What  was  the  present 
condition  of  University  education  there  ? 
You  had  the  Queen's  University,  which 
was  not  an  educating  University  at  all 
— it  was  merely  an  Examining  Board 
whose  operations  were  limited  to  the 
students  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  Then 
you  had  the  University  of  Dublin, 
which  was  not  a  University  of  mixed 
education  at  all ;  and  this  Bill  proposed 
— not  to  destroy — ^but  to  take  and  amal- 

Simate  the  Examining  Board  of  the 
ueen's  University  and  the  Dublin 
University,  and  to  convert  them  into  a 
teaching  University,  endowed  with  Pro- 
fessorships, Fellowships,  and  all  the  ap- 
paratus of  learning  for  the  purpose — as 
the  Bishop  of  Meath  had  said — ^to  pro- 
mote jointly  with  the  Colleges  in  a  man- 
ner more  effective  than  at  any  former 
period,  the  system  of  combined  and 
mixed  education.  Who  had  a  right  to 
complain  of  turning  the  Examining 
Board  of  the  Queen's  University  into  a 
teaching  University  ?  Nobody  except  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was 
the  Philippe  Egalit6  of  academical  lite- 
rature, and  went  about  the  country  de- 
nouncing **the  arts  by  which  he  rose." 
But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  one  of  the  joint  promoters  of  the 
Bill,  and  why  should  they  who  approved 
a  teaching  University  quarrel  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  his  timely  re- 
pentance on  this  point  ?  Such  were  the 
principles  of  the  ^iU ;  and  the  House — 
he  would  not  say  the  Government — ^had 
some  right  to  complain  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett),  in 
his  powerful  and  eloquent  speech  the 
other  night,  altogether  gave  the  ffo-by  to 
those  prmciples,  and  fastened  exdusively 
upon  details,  in  his  objections  to  which  he 
(Mr.  Haroourt)  entirely  ooncoxred.  Now 
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he  coidd  not  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  a  Bill  containing  those  prin- 
ciples merely  because  they  were  pro- 
posed by  Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment; 
and  as  long  as  he  could  keep  the  Bill 
alive  which  contained  those  principles, 
and  saw  any  chance  of  its  passing  into 
law,  he  would  never  consent  that  they 
shoidd  part  with  the  BiU  whether  they 
parted  with  the  Gt>vemment  or  not. 
For  the  Bill  was  the  property  of  the 
House  and  whatever  me  Government 
might  say  or  do  the  House  could  moidd 
it  as  they  pleased.  And  when  he  heard 
his  hon.  Fnend  the  Member  for  Brighton 
denounce  a  meeisure  which,  whatever 
might  be  its  faults,  at  least  embodied  all 
the  principles  for  which  he  and  his  hon. 
Friend  had  so  long  contended,  the  lines 
of  Milton  came  into  his  mind-^ 

"  Thus  spake  the  fervent  angel,  but  his  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judged, 
And  singular  or  rash." 

It  might  be  said  it  was  all  very  well  to 
speak  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
Bill,  but  the  details  might  be  so  bad 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  pass  the 
Bill,  because  you  could  not  distinguish 
between  the  details  and  the  principle. 
But  was  that  so  or  not  ?  Aiid  here, 
again,  he  would  distinguish  between  the 
Colleges  and  the  University.  First,  with 
respect  to  the  Colleges,  he  could  not  un- 
deretand  why  Her  Majesty's  Gt>vemment 
ever  proposed  to  aboHah  the  Queen's 
College,  Galway.  Some  years  ago  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  an 
original  theory  on  the  subject  of  Ireland, 
to  the  effect  that  the  evils  of  Ireland  were 
due  to  a  moist  climate  and  a  melancholy 
ocean.  Well,  Galway  was  the  head- 
quarters of  moisture,  and  it  was  washed 
ad  along  its  shores  by  a  most  melan- 
choly ocean.  Therefore,  it  had  need 
of  all  the  consolations  of  philosophy 
which  Boethius  or  anybody  else  could 
afford.  Why,  then,  extmguish  the 
glimmering  li^ht  of  Galway  ?  The  ob- 
servations of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer the  other  night,  depreciating 
the  character  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  in 
Ireland,  were  somewhat  less  than  just, 
and  certainly  much  less  than  generous ; 
for,  considering  the  adverse  circum- 
stances under  which  they  had  been 
maintained,  these  Colleges  deserved 
sympathy  and  support.  He  never  could 
understand  the  test  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
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jnent  applied  to  the  College  of  Oalway, 
when  he  excluded  from  his  consideration 
the  graduates  in  the  professions  of  Medi- 
cine and  Law.    The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  answered  condusivelj  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh  (Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair),  who  said  there  must  be  in  a 
poor  country  a  number  of  professional 
men  who  lived  by  their  professional  ex- 
ertions. Perhaps  Galway  required  a  very 
large  supply  of  medical  men,  and  cer- 
tainly with  regard  to  law,  that  at  any 
rate  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  superflu- 
ous article  there.    His  right  hon.  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
might  as  well  propose  to  extinguish  the 
lighthouses  on  the  coast  of  Gfalway  in 
order  to  please  the  Ultramontiwe  wreck- 
ers of  that  country.    Certainly  the  House 
would  never  consent  to  extinguish  the 
light  of  Ghdway;  but  was  it  necessary 
to  kill  this  Bill  in  order  to  save  Galway 
College.    Then,  as  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.     He  had  the  pride  and  the  pri- 
vilege to  owe  allegiance  to  another  Tri- 
nity College  —  Trinity    College,   Cam- 
bridge. Many  others  in  that  House  owed 
the  same  allegiance;  and    no  Trinity 
man  would  be  wanting  in  sympathy  witibi 
their  illustrious  sister  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel.    If  he  thought  this  Bill 
would  do  injustice  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he  would  vote  against  it.     He 
regarded  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  the 
intellectual  eye  of  Lreland.    It  mi^ht  be 
said  of  her — as  Lord  John  BusseU  said 
of  the  aristocracy  of  this  country — "  that 
they  were  strong  in  ancient  associations 
and  in  the  memory  of  immortcd  services." 
Trinity  College  was  strong  now,   and 
always  would  be.    We  who  are  mem- 
bers of  another  Trinity  know  something 
of  the  momentum  which  belongs  to  the 
mass  of  a  great  College  moving  with 
the  accelerated  velocity  of  accumulated 
fame.    Trinity,  Dublin,  was  and  always 
would  be  the  sun  in  the  firmament  of 
the  education  of  Ireland.    She  would 
warm  by  her  heat,  illuminate  by  her 
light,  and  attract  by  her  mass  aU  the 
lesser  orbs  that  circulated  around  her. 
Trinity    CoUege,   Dublin,  like    Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  would  always  be 
able  to  maintain  a  standard  of  her  own. 
He  had,  therefore,  no  fear  for  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.    She  was  entitled  to 
utter  the  proud  boast  of  Italy — "  Italia 
fara  da  «#."    If  he  had  any  fear,  it  was 
rather  for  the  poor  Cinderella  of  St. 


Stephen's  (Jreen,  which  sat  in  dust  and 
ashes,  and  saw  her  proud  and  prosperous 
sisters  go  forth  in  their  fine  dotiies  to 
banquets  to  which  she  was  not  invited. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  think  that  objec- 
tions to  the  arrangements  of  this  Bill 
could  come  with  very  good  grace  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  If,  then,  the 
collegiate  details  were  not  objectionable, 
what  did  they  object  to  ?  The  Univer- 
sity question  was  much  more  complicated 
as  to  its  details,  and  more  difficult  to 
imderstand.  There  was  much  he  dis- 
agreed with  in  the  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment. First,  ought  they  to  have,  and 
continue  to  have,  as  they  had  now,  two 
Universities  in  Ireland  or  but  one  ?  He 
confessed  he  entertained  great  doubts 
upon  that  question.  There  was  much 
force  in  the  argument  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  with  great  in- 
genuity pointed  out  that  Colleges  were 
apt  to  overbid  one  another  in  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  education,  but  that 
Universities  had  a  tendency  to  imderbid 
one  another  in  order  to  induce  people 
to  come  to  a  poorer  University,  thereby 
cheapening  knowledge,  and  degrading 
the  standard  of  education ;  and  afber  hear- 
ing that  argument  he  felt  disposed,  for 
his  own  part,  to  accept  the  proposal  to 
substitute  one  University  for  two.  But 
if  they  thought  it  better  they  might  keep 
Queen's  University  as  it  was  and  re- 
construct Dublin  University.  Whatever 
else  they  did  they  must  in  some  form  or 
other  re-construct  the  Dublin  University. 
The  subordination  of  the  University  to 
Triniiy  College  could  not  be  defended 
on  any  academic  principle.  The  whole 
tendency  of  modem  legislation  on  Uni- 
versity reform  had  been  to  give  more 
independence  and  more  weight  to  the 
University,  and  less  and  less  to  the 
Colleges.  If  they  were  pretending  to 
have  a  University  Heform  Bill  in  refer- 
ence to  Dublin — even  if  there  were  no 
question  of  Catholic  or  Protestant  in 
mis  matter — they  must  have  a  re-con- 
struction of  Dublin  University.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Oxford  University  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  said 
that  Dublin  University  should  be  lefb 
alone — it  had  done  great  things  and 
why  meddle  with  it  ?  That  was  the  old 
argument  for  rotten  boroughs — they  had 
produced  g^at  men.  But  the  greatness 
of  the  men  of  Trinity  College  had  been 
due  to  its  Collegiate  more  than  to  its 
University  character.    In  fact,  the  rela* 
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ikm  of  fhe  Uniyersity  to  the  Oollege  was 
that  of  Old  Sarum  to  the  OonBtitution 
of  England.  But  there  was  a  mnbh 
stronger  ground  for  re-construotiiMt.  If 
the  BiU  was  to  be  of  any  use  it  was  to 
make  a  fair  and  just  offer  in  respect  of 
University  Education  to  the  Oaiholics  of 
Ireland ;  and,  if  they  revised  to  re^con- 
struct  the  University  of  Dublin,  it  would 
not  be  a  fletir  offer.  He  had  seen  in  the 
papers  a  very  unjust  representatioa  of 
what  had  fallen  from  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  President  of  the  JBoard  of 
Trade.  It  was  attribttted  to  him  that 
he  had  said  he  wanted  to  give  pre* 
dominance  to  the  Oatholics.  fMr.  Chi* 
CHESTEB  Foetesotte:  I  Said  me  (^po- 
site.]  No  doubt,  when  they  had  f(»med 
the  University,  if  ultimately  the  educated 
Catholics  of  Ireland  diould  ever  consti- 
tute the  majority  of  the  Senate — ^they 
woidd  have  the  predominance,  and  he 
shoidd  be  glad  when  that  day  arrived. 
It  would  be  reached  by  the  honourable 
road  of  fair  competition.  And  if  it 
should  be  so,  Ircdand  would  then  be 
a  very  different  country  from  what  it 
was  now.  He  had  always  felt  that  the 
Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  was  defec-^ 
tive  in  this  very  respect.  It  was  right 
in  principle,  and  he  supported  it  on 
that  ground;  but  it  did  not  give  a  fair 
and  impartial  Governing  Sody,  and 
therefore  did  not  make  a  just  and  candid 
offer  to  the  Catholics.  If  the  House  did 
not  wish  to  give  the  Irish  Prelates  a 
real  grievance,  it  would  deal  with  this 
matter.  If  the  House  did  not  deal  with 
it,  it  would  make  a  sham  offer  to  them  and 
suffer  in  the  result,  which  he  maintained 
would  be  a  most  unwise  thing  to  do. 
He  would  gladly  escape  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  nominated  Boavd  if  he  knew 
how;  but  what  was  the  alternative? 
They  had  no  constituency  except  that  of 
the  existing  Colleges ;  and  to  offer  tiie 
Catholic  University  to  be  governed  by 
the  existing  Fellows  of  Trinity  or  the 
existing  Queen's  Colleges,  would  not  be 
a  fair  offer.  True,  such  a  body  as  was 
desired  might  grow  in  time;  but  how 
could  the  Soman  Catholics  be  expected 
to  go  there  in  the  meantime,  when  they 
were  overshadowed  by  the  whole  power 
and  influence  of  the  existing  institutions  ? 
It  was  like  planting  a  sapling  in  the 
midst  of  a  K>rest  of  fall-grown  trees, 
where  it  would  never  grow.  •  If  the 
House  acted  fairly,  they  must  a/oknaw* 
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ledge  this  difficulty ;  if  justly,  they  must 
attempt  to  redress  it.  The  Government 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
could  only  get  this  fiair  and  impartial 
Gk>v6miz^  Body  by  having  a  nominated 
Board.  The  Board  proposed  was,  how- 
ever, too  large,  and  in  Committee  he 
hoped  the  House  woidd  agree  to  reduce 
the  number  of  its  members.  The  GK>- 
vemment  having  placed  the  nomination 
of  ihm  Board  unreservedly  in  the  hands 
of  the  House,  the  House  could  constitute 
it  as  they  liked ;  and  if  they  constituted 
it  principally  out  of  the  academical  ele- 
ments, they  would  make  a  fair  offer  to 
the  Catholics;  and  whether  the  latter 
accepted  the  offbr  or  not,  it  was  their 
affair,  and  not  ours.  With  reference  to 
coUegiate  representation  on  the  Board, 
the  Gt>vemment  had  re-assured  the 
House  on  that  point,  in  having  said  that 
they  never  attached  great  importance  to 
these  affiliated  Colleges,  and  never  ex- 
pected them  to  be  affiliated  in  large 
numbers,  and  were  willing  to  agree  to 
restrictions  in  that  respect.  But  these 
affiliated  Colleges  were  not  necessary; 
get  rid  of  them  and  we  did  not  want 
their  representatives  on  the  Council,  or 
get  rid  of  the  representatives  and  we 
did  not  want  the  Colleges,  and  we  got 
rid  of  tiie  denominational  difficulty.  ^If 
there  were  no  collegiate  representatives 
in  the  Council  there  was  no  need  to 
affiliate  any  Colleges  at  alL  The  stu- 
dents of  the  CoUeges  could  matriculate 
and  graduate  in  the  University  and  be- 
come members  of  the  Universi^  equally 
well  without  affiliation  at  all.  He  was 
himself  not  very  fond  of  denomina- 
tional Colleges ;  but  who  was  the  great 
and  vehement  opponent  of  denomina- 
tional Colleges  in  this  debate?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  fMr.  G.  Hardy;. 
In  some  political  satire,  27^e  Whig  Outie^ 
he  thought  it  was,  he  recollected  a  scene 
in  whidi  statesmen  of  opposite  sides 
changed  heads ;  and  from  the  head  of  the 
advanced  liberal  statesman  came  Tory 
sentiments,  and  vice  versd.  That  scene 
had  been  reproduced  on  Thursday  night. 
He  looked  round,  to  see  if  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Dixon)  had  got  his  own  head  upon 
Ids  own  shoulders,  or  whether  he  had 
parted  with  it  for  the  evening  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  .Oxford  Uni- 
versity talked  pure  League  for  a  quarter 
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of  an  hour.  The  right  hon.  Member 
9aid  he  regretted  it»  but  the  conditioii 
to  which  they  had  reduced  Ireland  was 
such  that  secularism/  pure  secularism, 
undiluted  secularism,  was  the  only  treat- 
ment for  Ireland.  And  then  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  order  to  complete 
the  transformation,  went  into  a  dithj- 
rambic  eulogium  on  the  merits  of  secret 
voting,  and  was  hardly  able  to  curb 
his  impatience  to  realize  the  anticipated 
results  of  the  Ballot.  While  he  listened 
to  these  statements  of  the  right  hon. 
G-entleman  with  mixed  astonishment 
and  alarm,  a  horrid  idea  entered  his 
mind,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  going  to  vacate  his  seat  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  enter  into  a 
contest  for  the  borough  of  Oxford  on 
advanced  Liberal  principles.  This  was 
a  thought  which  alarmed  him  extremely 
for  he  knew  how  formidable  a  competitor 
the  riffht  hon.  Gentleman  would  prove. 
After  liearing  that,  he  was  almost  on 
the  point  of  going  across  the  House  to 
ask  his  right  hon.  Friend  whether  he 
would  not  recommend  him  for  the  vacant 
seat  in  the  University  as  a  person  of 
moderate  opinions  who  was  not  so  ir- 
reconcileabhr  hostile  as  himself  to  the 
affiliation  of  one  or  two  denominational 
Colleges.  But  his  apprehension  was 
soon  removed;  for  he  observed  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  kept  these  un- 
usual sentiments  carefully  locked  up  in 
a  bonded  warehouse  in  his  mind,  not 
intending  them  for  home  consumption, 
but  reserving  them  exclusively  for  Irish 
exportation,  and,  Uke  the  witch  of  old, 
when  he  recrossed  the  Irish  Channel 
he  resumed  his  former  shape,  and  the 
secularist  of  Dublin  University  became 
the  denominationalist  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Therefore  he  still  hoped  that 
within  the  precincts  of  that  ancient  city 
he  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  would 
continue  to  maintain  their  attitude  of 
friendly  antagonism.  He  did  not  hope 
to  satisfy  his  right  hon.  Friend ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  Nonconformists  on  the 
Government  side  of  the  House, .  if  the 
arrangement  as  to  the  affiliation  of  de- 
nominational Colleges  proposedin  the  Bill 
was  not  as  he  believed  altogether  neces- 
sary, it  could  be  removed  in  Committee 
without  any  detriment  to  the  principles  of 
the  measure.  Upon  academical  grounds 
collegiate  representatives  would  not  be  a 
good  element  at  the  Board.  The  best 
men  of  Belfast  and  Cork  were  wanted 


there  to  do  the  work  of  their  Colleges ; 
and,  besides,  College  representatives 
would  be  delegates  full  of  sectional  pre- 
judices and  more  or  less  anti^nistic — 
conditions  which  ought  to  be  avoided  on 
such  a  Board.  Why  not  dismiss  alto- 
gether the  idea  of  Collegiate  represen- 
tisitives,  and  take  a  Board  nominated  by 
this  House  upon  academical  principles  ? 
That  would  be  fair  and  just  to  both  Fto- 
testants  and  Catholics.  In  this  way 
they  would  get  rid  of  the  whole  vexed 
question  of  affiliated  Colleges,  and  of 
me  denominational  or  undenominational 
prejudices  against  the  Bill.  He  now 
came  to  the  ^'gagging  clauses."  His 
noble  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land said  the  Government  did  not  regard 
them  as  ornamental.  He  should  think 
not,  indeed.  Those  clauses  were  the  most 
hideous  deformity  that  ever  defaced  any 
Bill  laid  by  an  English  Gbvemment 
upon  the  Table  of  ap.  English  Parlia- 
ment. He  could  not  comprehend  oa 
what  principle  the  Gbvemment  had  pro* 
posed  those  dauses,  or  how  they  ever 
conceived  that  they  coidd  be  a^ccepted 
by  an  EngHsh  House  of  Conmions.  J3ut 
these  ''gagging  clauses"  were  dead, 
and  would  soon  be  buried.  In  the 
great  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister 
me  first  night  of  this  debate  the  only 
passage  received  with  murmurs,  almost 
derisive,  was  that  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  he  was  about  to 
ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  place  a 
stigma  upon  the  study  of  Philosophy  and 
of  Modem  History.  Theritrht  hon.  Gen- 
tleman must  have  known  from  the  &rst 
that  these  unfortunate  excrescences  were 
doomed  to  excision.  They  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  lettered  mind  of  the  head 
of  the  Government ;  if  he  had  been 
speaking  upon  this  subject  his  own  senti- 
ments, he  would  have  expressed  them  in 
the  language  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar — 

**  How  chamung  is  divine  philosophy ! 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose. 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute." 

Were  did  these  "  gagging  clauses"  come 
from  ?  They  were  the  anathema  of  the 
Vatican  against  modem  civilization ;. 
they  breamed  the  spirit  of  the  "In- 
dex;" they  comprehended  the  whole 
Dunciad  of  the  "  Syllabus ;"  the  House 
would  never  accept  them,  and  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  argue  against 
them— it  was  twice  to  slay  the  slain. 
The  Government  were  not  aware  of  the 
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extent  to  whicli  the  mere  proposal  of 
these  clauses  had  wounded  the  free  in- 
tellect of  England ;  but  they  had  suffered 
a  severe  penalty  in  proposing  them,  be- 
cause these  clauses,  which  were  not  of 
the  essence  of  the  Bill,  had  seized  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  country,  and  had 
occupied  so  much  attention,  that  people 
had  overlooked  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
and  had  thereby  done  injustice  to  the 
Qovemment.  All  ho  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  say  of  these  "  gagging  clauses," 
might  be  conveyed  in  Uie  words  of 
Dante's  guide,  in  speaking  of  the  dis- 
graceful ghosts,  *'  Let  us  say  no  more  of 
them,  but  glance  at  them  askance,  and 
pass  on."  What  then  are  we  to  do? 
Shall  we,  by  rejecting  this  Bill,  inde- 
finitelyprotract  the  solution  of  this  thorny 
question,  or  should  we  not  rather  desire 
that  it  should  be  removed  from  the  pro- 
vince of  a  mischievous  and  dangerous 
agitation.  He  believed  the  Government 
would  help  them  in  such  a  course,  and  in 
a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  those  who  sat  on  this  side 
of  the  House  could  not  and  would  not 
abandon.  Whether  the  Government  did 
80  or  not,  the  Gbvemment  were  not 
the  absolute  masters  of  this  BiU.  It  was 
the  property  of  the  House.  The  House 
was  in  a  ^fficult  position  —  everybody 
knew  it — and  that  position  would  not 
be  improved  by  taunts,  whether  proceed- 
ing from  these  benches  or  from  those 
opposite.  The  Bill  was  before  them,  and 
why  should  they  not  choose  the  good 
and  refuse  the  evil  ?  If  they  did  not, 
it  would  be  because  this  question  had 
been  raised  into  the  dangerous  eminence 
of  a  great  party  struggle.  In  that  respect 
the  Gbvemment  were  not  free  from 
blame.  It  was,  to  a  g^at  extent,  their 
own  doing.  He  deeply  regretted  their 
obstinate  and  almost  passionate  resist- 
ance to  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
on  this  subject  last  year.  He  then  told 
them  they  were  running  their  ship  upon 
the  Pearl  Rock.  They  were  now  on  the 
Pearl  Bock,  and  the  question  was  how 
were  they  to  get  off  ?  In  the  hands  of 
an  independent  Member  the  question 
could  have  been  more  easily  handled. 
It  would  not  then  have  raised  those 
party  passions,  those  asperities  which 
always  characterised  a  party  struggle. 
The  bubbles  that  had  been  wantonly 
blown  into  undue  importance  had,  no 
doubt,  been  rendered  gorgeous  by  the 
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iridescent  eloquence  of  the  First  Mini- 
ster, but  that  did  not  alter  the  character 
of  Uie  measure.  It  was  always  a  mea- 
sure of  secondary  importance,  and  it 
had  been  a  great  political  mistake  ever 
to  treat  it  as  any  other.  It  showed  a 
want  of  that  sense  of  the  proportion  of 
things  which  was  the  basis  of  ail  political 
prudence.  The  position  of  the  question 
was  not  the  fault  of  hon.  Members,  and 
they  must  deal  with  it.  Those  who 
sat  on  the  Benches  below  the  Qung^ay 
would  not  be  accused  of  servile  sub- 
serviency to  the  Government,  for  they 
had  always  defended  their  principles. 
Hon.  Members  opposite,  though  dis- 
tinguished by  party  difference,  were 
English  gentlemen,  and  they  knew  very 
well  it  was  not  the  moment  of  danger 
and  distress  that  English  gentlemen 
selected  as^a  proper  occasion  for  desert- 
ing their  friends.  [Zatf^A^.]  He  was 
sorry  Gentlemen  opposite  laughed,  for 
they  who  supported  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1867  were  not  the  Gentlemen  to  laugh 
upon  this  subject.  He  believed,  indeed 
he  knew  they  were  more  loyal,  more 
chivalrous,  more  generous,  ihan  they 
themselves  supposed.  It  wcus  not  on  a 
measure  which  non.  Gentlemen  on  that 
side  of  the  House  thought  ri^ht  in  prin- 
ciple, faulty  as  it  was  in  detail,  that  non. 
Gendemen  opposite  could  expect  them  to 
take  the  course  which  the  Opposition 
desired  them  to  pursue.  It  was  not  be- 
cause they  were  independent  that  they 
could  therefore  be  expected  to  be  un- 
grateful, and  on  the  present  occasion 
mey  intended  to  be  mindful  of  the  great 
services  they  had  received,  and  would 
not  select  it  to  abandon  a  chief  who  had 
often  led  them  to  victory,  and  who,  even 
in  the  hour  of  defeat,  had  always  covered 
them  with  honour.  These  were  conside- 
rations which,  of  course,  did  not  affect 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  were  not 
expected  to  act  upon  them.  The  Oppo- 
sition might  turn  out  the  Government, 
and  it  was  very  likely  that  they  would 
do  so.  Moreover,  he  did  not  know  that 
any  section  of  the  House  would  have 
very  much  occasion  to  regret  it.  He 
could  not  speak  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  occupied  the  benches  above  the 
gangway;  but  he  thought  they  heard 
tiie  other  day,  *'  by  the  banks  of  grassy 
Lumon" — ^wherever  that  might  be — 
a  voice  which  had  something  of  the 
melancholy  sweetness  that  belonfi^  to 
the  cadence  of  the  dying  swan.    Alas ! 
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the  Ministers  wanted  rest.  Well,  it  was 
not  exactly  rest  that  he  and  his  Mends 
wanted ;  and  perhaps  for  that  very  rea- 
son they  would  not  feel  very  unhappy 
if  they  had  to  change  seats  with  hon. 
Gentlemen  below  the  gangway  opposite. 
There  were  many  questions  which  they 
^ould  discuss  with  an  Administration 
more  advantageously  in  their  point  of 
view  from  the  Benches  opposite.  This, 
however,  was  out  the  question  of  to- 
night. They  knew  the  temptation  to  a 
ffreat  party  when  they  saw  a  chance  of 
destroying  the  Government  opposite.  It 
was  no  doubt  a  great  deal  to  expect  of 
the  Opposition  that  they  should  hesitate 
at  all  when  they  were  in  the  flush  of 
expected  victory.  Yet  there  were  some 
considerations  which  even  at  this  moment 
might  give  pause  to  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite. They  might  turn  out  the  Govern- 
ment, but  they  would  not  do  it  by  them- 
selves. They  would  have  allies,  but  who 
would  those  allies  be  ?  They  objected, 
as  he  did,  to  placing  the  higher  education 
of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  the  Ultramon- 
tane priesthood.  But  they  were  going  to 
do  a  mr  more  dangerous  thing  than  that. 
They  were  going  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  give  them  their  ma- 
jority the  policy  of  flie  House  of  Com- 
mons; they  were  going  to  place  the 
choice  of  the  Government  of  the  Queen 
in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 
He  ventured  to  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, whether  it  was  worth  their  while 
to  do  that  in  order  to  secure  a  brief  and 
dearly  purchased  triumph  ?  They  would 
come  into  Office  soon — sooner,  perhaps, 
than  they  expected — and  he  hoped  that 
when  they  came  into  Office  they  would 
come  into  Power ;  but  he  would  ask  them 
to  consider  whether  both  parties  had  not 
played  long  enough  in  I^arliament  at 
this  game  of  see-saw — at  this  traffic  in 
the  Irish  vote.  In  his  opinion,  the 
Parliamentary  calculation  of  contending 
parties  upon  the  Irish  vote  was  the  real 
Upas  tree  of  Ireland.  This  had  done 
more  mischief  in  the  past,  and  it  might 
do  more  mischief  to  Ireland  and  to  Eng- 
land in  the  future,  than  anything  else. 
He  knew  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  might 
address  to  the  party  on  these  Benches 
a  terrible  tu  quoque;  but  a  tu  quoque 
was  not  statesmanship.  Was  it  not 
time,  he  would  ask,  that  upon  both  sides 
of  the  House  they  should  open  a  new 
chapter  on  this  subject?  There  were 
those  among  them  who  had  something 
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of  public  life  before  them,  some  poli- 
tical hopes  which  ought  to  lead  mem 
to  think  a  little  of  me  future — not  of 
themselves,  but  of  their  country.  Was 
it  not  better  that  they  should  all  en- 
deavour to  settle  this  difficulty  and  to 
redress  this  grievance  while  they  might  ? 
Was  not  this  for  both  parties  in  the 
State  the  wise  and  patriotic  course? 
They  had  received  to-day  a  message 
to  tiie  House  of  Commons  from  a  Car- 
dinal in  Ireland.  Let  them  send  him 
a  reply  becoming  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— ^befitting  mis  famous  Assembly. 
But  such  an  answer  could  only  be  con- 
tained in  a  Bill  which  should  be  framed 
on  the  principle  of  firm,  calm,  and 
equal  justice.  If  to-night  hon.  Members 
would  rise  a  little  above  the  level  of 
faction,  might  they  not  say  Sursum 
Corda,  and  let  them.  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  alike,  cdrry  to  the  foot  of  the 
Throne — of  that  Throne  whose  supre- 
macy they  alone  acknowledged — a  mea- 
sure which  should  be  worthy  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  a  free  people  and  of  the 
Parliament  of  a  united  Empire. 

De.  ball  :*  I  congratulate,  Sir,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  upon  the  line  of 
defence  adopted  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt),  the 
first  advocate  of  the  Bill  outside  the 
official  circle  who  has  with  any  power 
taken  part  in  this  debate.  He  will  vote 
for  the  second  reading,  but  accompanies 
the  declaration  with  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  the  chief  and  cardinal  pro- 
visions of  the  measure — the  frame  of  the 
Council,  the  clauses  excluding  particular 
courses  of  study,  the  affiliation  of  small 
and  obscure  seminaries,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Gal  way  Queen's  College. 
Further,  he  announces  that  he  would 
retain  the  present  Government  in  office, 
but  in  the  same  breath  observes  that,  if 
they  should  retire,  he  did  not  know  that 
any  section  on  his  side  of  the  House 
would  regret  it.  So  much  for  his  political 
Mends  ;  then,  what  of  his  foes  ?  They 
are  in  league  with  the  Irish  vote ;  and 
by  its  means  are  about  to  place  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Queen  in  the  hands  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy.  Calculation  of 
this  vote  by  contending  parties,  he  finds 
to  be  a  fourth  branch  of  the  now  cele- 
brated Upas-tree.  Lastly  the  simi  of 
these  peculiar  reasons  for  the  second 
reading  is  completed  by  admitting  the 
Bill  to  be  condemned  in  Ireland  by  an 
absolute  unanimity  of  disapproval ;  but 
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that  very  fact,  he  contends,  ought  to  be 
its  greatest  recommendation  to  a  mind 
like  his  own,  stored  with  Imperial  ideas. 
I  confess,  that  as  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  thus  proceeded,  dealing  out  with 
perfect  impartiality  univers^  censure 
upon  men  and  measures,  I  was  involun- 
tarily reminded  —  ancient  history  not 
being  yet  prohibited — of  the  elephants 
of  Pjrrrhus,  which  caused  as  much  con- 
fusion in  the  ranks  among  which  they 
were  marshalled,  as  in  those  they  as- 
sailed. Sir,  I  agree  in  the  comments  of 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  upon  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill ;  and  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  express  myself  upon  them  more 
strongly  than  he  has  done.  Why,  then, 
do  I  not  follow  the  same  course,  and  go 
into  Conmiittee  ?  Because  I  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  duty  of  this  House, 
when  a  Bill  is  proposed  for  its  acceptance. 
He  thinks  we  may  with  consistency  read 
it  a  second  time,  and  afberwards  expunge 
every  important  clause  and  provision.  I 
titiink  such  a  course  not  consistent  with 
respect  to  the  Minister  proposing,  the 
Government  responsible  for  it,  the  im- 
plied general  assent  given  by  the  House 
itself.  What,  read  the  Bill  a  second 
time  with  the  declared  design  (I  use  a 
phrase  of  Canning's)  to  **  pound  and 
mash"  it  in  Conmiittee  !  Then  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder  are  the  views  we  hold 
respecting  the  weight  and  value  to  be 
given  to  Irish  opinion.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  scorns,  I  respect  it.  It 
is  no  recommendation  of  the  Bill  to  me 
as  it  is  to  him,  that  it  is  displeasing  to 
all  classes  in  Ireland.  On  these  pomts 
rather  than  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  proposals  of  the  Government  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  and  myself  entertain 
opposite  opinions,  and  in  them  may  be 
found  the  explanation-  why,  although 
our  premises  agree,  our  conclusions 
differ.  Sir,  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
finds  the  substance  of  the  Bill  to  be 
mixed  education.  I  find  it  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  new  University  to  be 
erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  two  which 
now  exist.  Here  let  me  observe  that  I 
am  not  enamoured  of  abstract  theories  in 
reference  to  education,  whether  higher 
or  lower.  Not  that  they  may  not  ad- 
vantageously be  debated  by  phUosophers 
and  thinkers,  but  that  the  work  of  prac- 
tical legislation  should  be  carried  on  with 
reference  to  times  and  occasions,  before 
which  theories  have  to  bend.  When  in- 
stitutions abeady  exist,  they  must  be 
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taken  into  account  as  i^y  exist,  and  not 
as  we  would  desire  originally  to  have 
framed  them.  The  system  of  the  Oxford 
•and  Cambridge  Universities  has  ad- 
mirers who  can  see  no  merit  in  that  of 
the  London.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  advocates  of  the  London  blind  to  the 
advantages  of  the  former.  The  truth  is, 
each  system  is  adapted  to  its  own  place, 
and  dischargee  important  duties  peculiar 
to  itself  in  connection  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  and  advancement  of  learn- 
ing. It  it  not  my  comparison  with  either, 
but  by  its  adaptation  to  the  people  and 
the  circumstances  it  has  to  de^  with, 
that  the  measure  proposed  for  Ireland 
by  the  Government  is  to  be  tried  and 
judged. 

Sir,  we  have  in  the  debate  heard  much 
of  the  University  Council,  proposed  to 
be  constituted  by  this  Bill ;  and  rightly, 
for  the  Council  is  in  truth  the  new  Uni- 
versity. Everything  is  guided,  every- 
thing dominated  and  directed  by  it — the 
studies,  the  teachers,  the  examiners,  the 
students.  It  bounds,  fills,  connects,  and 
governs  all.  True,  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  affiliated  Colleges  is  pre- 
served from  its  interference  ;  but,  pressed 
beneath  its  incumbent  weight,  as  the 
ultimate  examining  tribunal,  gradually 
they  must,  in  their  studies  and  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  take,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  **  its  form  and  pressure."  How, 
then,  is  this  Council  proposed  to  be  con- 
stituted ?  Partly  of  representative  Mem- 
bers, partly  of  appointed.  The  repre- 
sentative are  to  be  returned  by  the  affili- 
ated Colleges;  two  members  from  Trinity 
College,  two  from  e€U)h  of  the  three 
Queen's  Colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and 
Galway;  two  from  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity College,  one  from  Magee  College 
— 11  in  all;  and,  besides  these,  others 
from  smaU  Boman  Catholic  Colleges  not 
named  in  the  Bill  or  in  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's statement.  In  the  debate  the  Go- 
vernment advocates  finding  the  true 
nature  of  these  last-mentioned  Colleges 
becoming  discovered,  throw  them  over ; 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Mr,  C.  Fortescue),  pre-eminently,  nick- 
naming them  ''bogus  colleges."  Why, 
Sir,  the  Prime  Minister,  m  his  intro- 
ductoiy  speech,  clearly  pointed  to  them, 
hoping  that  the  small  Colleges  might 
multiply;  and  the  Catholic  Bishops, 
evidently  referring  to  some  propositioii 
made  to  them  for  their  affiliation,  ex- 
pressly in   their  resolutions  refuse   to 
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allow  it.  Andy  indeed,  how  can  it  be 
pretended  they  were  designed  to  be  ex- 
cluded, when  so  mieerablj  small  an  edu- 
cational institution  as  the  Magee  College 
was  expressly  named  for  insertion  by  the 
Frime  Minister.  We  must,  therefore, 
assume  that  representatives  from  such 
Colleges  were  intended  to  be  admitted, 
and  will  be  admitted ;  and  so  assuming, 
let  us  consider  their  number  and  extent. 
They  are  43.  At  the  time  of  the  Census 
of  1861,  they  seem  to  have  been  35.  The 
Census  Returns  for   1872  are  not  yet 

{mblished;  but  from  those  of  1861  we 
earn  that  much  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  35  gave  dassic^  education;  that 
20  of  them,  containing  about  1649 
scholars,  were  under  the  management 
of  the  monastic  orders,  known  as  Augus- 
tinians,  Carmelites,  Dominicans,  Jesuits, 
Marists,  Oblates,  Trappists,  and  Yin- 
centians;  and  15,  containing  about  1502 
scholars,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ca- 
tholic prelates  or  other  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors. What  number  of  these  were  in- 
tended to  return  representatives  to  the 
Council  has  not  been  told,  but  the  number 
of  appointed  members,  clearly  fixed  to 
counterbalance  them,  proves  they  were 
expected  to  be  numerous.  What  a 
source  from  which  to  seek  the  advance- 
ment of  higher  education !  The  Jesuit 
Order  possesses  some  members  of  birth 
and  education,  devoted  to  learning  and 
to  teaching ;  but,  with  such  exception  as 
these  genuemen  may  furnish,  I  deny 
the  fitness  of  monastic  persons  to  regu- 
late and  control  the  studies  of  what  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  himself 
terms  ''the  great  National  University  of 
Ireland."  If  I  err,  the  Boman  Catholic 
Members,  who  spes^  later  in  the  debate, 
can  contradict  me.  But,  until  I  am 
shown  to  be  mistaken,  I  must  continue 
of  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  these 

Sersons  upon  the  Council  is  the  intro- 
uction  01  an  influence  adverse  to  high 
culture.  Well,  if  this  be  the  repre- 
sentative element,  what  is  the  appointed  ? 
28  in  number,  to  be  nominated  by  this 
House.  Such  mode  of  nomination  is,  to 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who  pre- 
ceded me  (Mr.  Harcourt),  a  comfort 
and  consolation  under  his  other  painful 
feelings  in  respect  of  the  Bill ;  to  me,  of 
distruBt  and  apprehension.  What  does 
this  House  know  of  Irishmen  ?  At  this 
moment  I  look  at  a  compact  array,  a 
steady  phalanx  of  supporters,  who  ha- 
bitually fill  the   benches    behind   the 


Prime  Minister.  How  many  of  those 
estimable  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
financier  have  condescended  an  inquiry 
into  the  conditions,  circumstances,  or 
persons  of  Irish  social  life?  Of  those 
who  have,  how  few  would  venture  to 
criticize  the  Minister's  selection?  For 
my  part,  I  much  prefer  that  uncontrolled 
power  of  nomination  should  be  vested  in 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  He  has  given  hostages 
to  posterity  for  conscientious  conduct,  in 
speeches,  in  writings  that  will  outlive 
your  ephemeral  disputes,  in  a  lofty  tone 
of  thought  and  reflection  pervading  both. 
The  Prime  Minister,  acting  under  a 
sense  of  this  individual  responsibility,  is 
very  different  from  the  Prime  Minister 
pi^osiBg-  a  Motion  from  the  front  bench 
at  the  head  of  excited,  exacting,  and 
unreasoning  followers.  No  doubt,  speak- 
ing of  his  position  as  a  Minister,  and  the 
duty  he  would  have  to  discharge  in  re- 
spect of  this  matter,  he  has  declared 
that  he  would  not  select  on  religious 
grounds,  but  from  those  who  by  their 
special  knowledge  or  position,  by  their 
experience,  ability,  charfiU3ter,  and  influ- 
ence, may  be  best  qualified  at  once  to 
fuard  and  to  promote  the  work  of  aca- 
emic  education  in  Ireland.  However 
admirably  expressed,  what  is  this  but 
words — "words,  words,  Horatio," — ap- 
plicable equally  whether  the  Council 
shall  be  composed  exclusively  of  laymen, 
or  of  ecclesiastics,  or  of  coUegiate  Pro- 
fessors and  fellows,  or  of  political  and 
public  characters.  Neither  is  it  by  any 
means  new  to  us  in  Ireland.  We  have 
heard  it  all  before ;  have  had  it  tested, 
and  have  found  the  fruit  not  so  excellent 
as  the  leaves.  Yes,  there  is  not  a  single 
profession  you  now  make,  in  reference 
to  selecting  the  University  Council,  that 
you  have  not  already  over  and  over  made 
as  to  the  National  Board  of  Primary 
Education.  Others  may,  but  you  cannot 
decline  to  test,  by  the  proceedings  of 
this  Board,  the  reasonableness  of  our 
comments,  our  distrust,  our  desire  to 
have  actual  names,  not  air-drawn  images 
of  yet  undiscovered  nominees. 

Hear,  then,  the  case  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
O'Keeffe,  and  the  National  Board.  This 
Boman  Catholic  clergyman  had  atCaUan, 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  schools  in  con- 
nection with  this  Board,  attended  by  large 
numbers  of  children.  He  brought  an 
action  in  one  of  the  courts  of  law  against 
another  clergyman,  and  for  this  was  sus- 
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pended  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  OuUen. 
The  order  or  rescript  of  suspension  comes 
before  the  Board,  and  Lord  O'Hagan, 
the  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  present 
GK)yemment,  demands  a  termination  of 
the  connection  between  the  schools  and 
the  Board.  Mr.  Justice  Morris,  a 
Boman  Catholic  Judge,  moves  that  Mr. 
O'Keeffe  be  heard  before  he  is  con- 
demned. Chief  Justice  Monahan,  also  a 
Boman  Catholic  Judge,  supports  this 
proposition.  Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  for- 
merly the  Attorney  General  for  Lreland 
of  Earl  Bussell's  Administration,  con- 
curs with  them,  and  addresses  to  the 
Chancellor  and  his  followers  a  dignified 
remonstrance,  a  report  of  which  fortu- 
nately has  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment— 

'*  I  expressed  my  unfeigned  surprise  that,  at  a 
meeting  to  a  large  extent  composed  of  Privy 
Councillors  and  persons  holding  a  judicial  posi- 
tion, it  could  be  seriously  proposed  to  condemn  a 
person  unheard  and  to  proceed  to  deprive  him  of 
a  civil  right  without  giving  him  notice  of  any 
such  int^tion.  I  suggested  that  such  a  course 
was  not  only  contrary  to  British  law,  but  even 
to  natural  justice." 

British  law  and  natural  justice  against 
the  rescript  of  the  Cardinal !  It  may  be 
law,  most  learned  Judge,  but  it  is  not 
politics.  Wherefore  the  Lord  Chancellor 
not  only  himself  voted,  and  led  the  usual 
followers  of  the  Government  to  vote,  but, 
contrary  to  all  rules  regulating  profes- 
sional conduct,  brought  down  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  John  O'Hagan,  who  was  then 
counsel  for  the  Cardinal  in  an  action  at 
law  pending  between  him  and  the  Bev. 
Mr.  O'Keefe  in  respect  of  this  very  sus- 
pension, to  vote.  The  result  was  that 
by  a  majority  of  one,  so  far  as  the  Na- 
tional Board  is  concerned,  education  was 
withdrawn  from  the  children  of  this 
large  and  populous  parish.  80  much 
for  the  wisdom  and  impartiality  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  selecting,  and 
for  the  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
learning  in  the  selected.  Board  of  Na- 
tional Education.  What  a  warning 
against  entrusting  Ministers  swayed  by 
the  exigency  of  political  circumstances 
with  the  choice  of  those  who  are  to  guard 
the  sacred  interests  of  learning  and 
knowledge !  But  why  was  the  Council 
to  be  framed  as  proposed  ?  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Nothing  being  done  in  the 
Bill  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Prelates  for  religious  education, 
it  was  hoped  their  acquiescence  could  be 
bought  on  the  cheaper  terms  of  giving 
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them  places  on  the  Council.  Why,  too, 
was  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  necessarily 
involved  in  politics,  representing  for  the 
time  one  or  other  of  the  great  English 
political  parties,  to  be  Chancellor  ?  Be- 
cause otherwise  the  Cardinal  Archbishop, 
who  in  Ireland,  ranks  before  any  Peer, 
would  preside,  and  that  might  alienate 
Presbyterian  support.  The  Council  was 
planned  to  meet  political  objects,  will 
be  filled  by  political  persons,  and  will 
be  moved  in  its  distribution  of  pa- 
tronage by  political  influences.  The 
House  is  not  told  who  are  to  be  the 
nominated  members,  but  everyone  in 
Ireland  knows  just  as  clearly  as  if  the 
names  were  printed  in  the  Bill.  The 
Cardinal,  and  some  judiciously  selected 
Boman  Catholic  Prelates,  a  Protestant 
Archbishop,  and  one  or  two  Protestant 
Prelates  to  balance  them;  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland ;  the  inevi- 
able  Postmaster  Genera]  (Mr.  Monsell) ; 
five  or  six  Peers,  ornaments  of  the  Vice- 
regal circle,  who  will  attend  such  meet- 
ings as  are  coincident  with  the  Vice-regal 
entertainments ;  some  barristers  looking 
for  Judgeships,  and  some  puisne  Judges 
solicitous  about  the  health  of  their 
chiefs. 

Sir,  this  Bill  was  not  introduced  to 
meet  an  educational  want.  No  one  de- 
nies that  education  in  Dublin  College 
and  the  Queen's  Colleges  had  reached  a 
high  standard.  I  kQow  what  Conti- 
nental opinion  is  upon  this  subject,  and 
I  fearlessly  challenge  comparison  of 
their  instruction,  more  especially  when 
viewed  as  a  preparation  for  active  life, 
with  that  of  any  other  University.  It 
was  introduced  to  meet  certain  demands 
in  reference  to  the  subject,  alleged  to  in- 
volve rights  of  conscience.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  those  demands  have 
been  exaggerated.  There  is  no  more 
uniformity  of  opinion  upon  the  subject 
among  Boman  Catholics  than  among 
Protestants.  There  are  those  who  pre- 
fer united  secular  and  separate  religious 
education.  The  great  Catholic  Petition 
presented  by  Henry  Grattan  to  the  Irish 
I^arliament  points  out  the  advantage  of 
the  united  system  of  education  in  re- 
moving prejudices  and,  promoting  har- 
mony and  mutual  esteem  among  mem- 
bers of  different  religious  denominations. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  those 
who  think  religion  should  pervade,  at- 
tend upon,  interpenetrate  every  pursuit 
and  study ;  and  that  to  effect  tlus,  the 
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place,  the  teacher,  ihe  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling,   should   be  in  direct  and 
guaranteed  alliance  with  some  recog- 
nized form  of  religious  profession.     If 
they  are  in' error,  '*  their  failings  lean  to 
virtue's  side,"  and  I  decline  to  adopt  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Lowe)  has  spoken,  or 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  the  conscien- 
tious feelings  of  my  fellow-men.    And, 
therefore,  admitting  a  demand,  and  that 
there  is  a  difficulty,  and  that  a  measure 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  University 
education  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
Government,   let  us    consider  in  what 
manner  the  Bill  professes  practically  to 
meet  this  demand  and  solve  this  difiB.- 
culty.     The  provisions  directed  to  this 
end  appear  to  me  to  be  three.     The  Ca- 
tholic University  College  in  St.  Stephen's 
Oreen  is  proposed  to  be  affiliated  in,  and 
to  return  members  to  the  Council  of  the 
new  University.    The  small  Boman  Ca- 
tholic seminaries,  to  whose  nature  and 
number  I  have  already  drawn  attention, 
are  also  to  be  affiliated,  and  to  return  mem- 
bers to  the  Coimcil ;  and  the  teaching  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  of 
Modern  History,  is  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Chairs  of  the  new  University.  It  is  quite 
a  mistake  that  this  Bill  for  the  first  time 
introduces  mixed  education  in  Trinity 
College.    All  the  Catholic  Judges  now 
on  the  bench  in  Ireland  were  educated 
within  its  walls.     The  Bill  opens  the 
Fellowships  and  some  foimdation  scholar- 
ships ;  but  the  course,  system,  and  prac- 
tice of  education  neither  require  to  be 
altered,  nor  are  altered  by  it.    Then,  as 
to  what  I  have  said  the  Bill  does — the 
introduction  of  small  Colleges  with  re- 

fresentation  on  the  Council  is  for  reasons 
before  assigned  absolutely  pernicious. 
The  Catholic  College  in  Stephen's  Oreen, 
a  place  aiming  at  high  culture  with  re- 
ligious education  for  members  of  that 
•  creed,  cannot  in  my  judgment  maintain 
even  its  present  position  against  the  new 
University;  that  is,  the  measure  being 
declared  to  be  brought  in  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  a  Boman  Catholic  demand 
for  religious  education,  it  is  framed  to 
exting^uish  an  institution  which  aims  at 
that  object.  No  matter  how  able  the 
Professors  of  this  College,  they  could 
not  compete  with  those  of  Ihe  new  Uni- 
versity, endowed  with  an  income  of 
£50,000  a-year.  The  medical  school  of 
this  College,  for  instance,  which  has 
been   successful,  could   not   retain  its 


pupils  against  that  of  the  University, 
whose  Professors  could  confer  the  de- 
grees,  and  very   probably  recommend 
for  Gk>vemment  patronage.    The  inevi- 
table fate  of  the  College  must  be  to  be- 
come a  large  boarding-house  for  students 
in  the  University.      Except   that  fees 
might  be  cheaper,  and  that  it  would 
have  two  representatives  on  the  Coimcil 
— I  do  not  see  that  its  relations  would  be 
better  with  the  new  than  they  might  have 
been  with  the  old  University.     The  Bill, 
therefore,  after  it  is  passed,  wiU  leave 
the  grievance  and  the  demand,  such  as 
they  are,  which  have  been  alleged  to  be 
the  reasons  that  necessitate  and  justify 
it,  very  much  where  they  were  before. 
It  causes  the  unmerited  fall  of  great 
educational    institutions,   acknowledged 
and  undoubted  sources    of   instruction 
and  enlightenment,  to  substitute  another 
of  defective  construction,  circumscribed 
in  its  range  of  study,  without  the  faintest 
pretence  that  thereby  any  want  is  satis- 
fied,  any  discontent  appeased,   contro- 
versy or  agitation  terminated.     This  is 
to  destroy  for  the  pleasure  of  destruction. 
The  clauses  relating  to  the  study  of  Men- 
tal and  Moral  Philosophy  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  inserted  by  the  Prime  Minister 
in  consequence  of  erroneous  information. 
Ireland  has  not  been  negligent  of  these 
branches  of  knowledge.     From  the  days 
of  Molyneux,  the  Mend  of  Locke,  whose 
social    and   literary  position   gave    his 
counsels  weight,  they  have  been  more 
or  less  cultivated.  He  influenced  Trinity 
College  when  yet  the  immortal  Ussay  on 
the  Muman    Understanding^    whence    as 
from  a  fountain  have  flowed  whatever 
contributions  England  and  Scotland  have 
made  to  these  sciences,  was  in  little  fa- 
vour at  Oxford,  to  appreciate  and  wel- 
come the  new  philosophy.    He  turned 
towards  its  pursuit  at  an  early  age  the 
searching  and  inquiring  spirit  of  Berkeley 
— a  fellow  of  Trinity  College — ^with  what 
success  learn  from  the  caJm  and  impao 
sioned  judgment  of  Buckle,  who  pro- 
noimces  that  in  the  18th  century  Eng- 
land produced  not  one  original  writer  in 
ethics ;  that  in  psychology  she  was  equ- 
ally  deficient,   for    that  Berkeley,  the 
author  of  the  most  important  discovery 
ever  made  in  that  noble  science — ^he  of 
course  alludes  to  the  celebrated  and  now 
universally  accepted  Theory  of  Vision — 
was  bom  in  L^land  and  lived  in  Ire- 
land; while  in  SBsihetics  the  only  work 
of  the  least  merit  was  by  Edmund  JBurke, 
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also  an  Irisliman.  In  onr  own  time,  the 
History  of  Rationalism  and  the  History  of 
European  Morals,  by  Mr.  Leckey,  trained 
like  Berkeley  and  Burke,  in  Dublin  Col- 
lege, whose  sagacious  and  profound  in- 
ductions we  may  dissent  from,  but  must 
respect,  attest  that  Irish  genius  still 
affectionately  loves  and  follows  after 
these  and  kindred  studies.  Nor  am  I 
aware  of  objection  to  them  ever  expressed 
by  Boman  Catholic  laymen.  On  the 
contrary,  judging  from  the  names  of 
those  who  voluntMily  selecting  the  course 
for  efchical  and  metaphysical  distinction 
at  the  degree  examinations,  have  ob- 
tained honours,  they  seem  more  partial 
to  them  than  to  madiematics  or  classics. 
I  see  at  this  moment  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Kildare  (Mr. 
Cogan),  who  obtained  in  this  depart- 
ment the  highest  honour;  the  junior 
Member  for  the  county  of  Limerick  (Mr. 
Synan),  Catholic  enough  we  must  admit, 
equally  successful ;  and  my  memory  re- 
ccdls  the  name  also  of  Mr.  Justice  Morris, 
formerly  a  Member  of  this  House,  among 
those  similarly  eminent.  Then  Modem 
History !  its  exclusion  would  not  effect  the 
purpose.  Ancient  History  remains ;  and 
Ancient  History  of  late  is  written  with  con- 
tinued reference  to  parallel  or  analogous 
instances  in  modem.  Take  two  text- 
books of  Trinity  College.  Grote's  Greece, 
and  the  great  work  on  Kome  by  the 
German  Mommsen.  In  both  the  past 
is  continually  illustrated  by  the  events 
and  institutions  of  the  present.  What, 
for  instance,  is  to  be  done  when  the 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  reaches  the 
celebrated  comparison  of  the  latter  be- 
tween the  Celts  on  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire  in  the  days  of  Ceesar,  and  the 
Celts  on  the  Shannon  and  the  liffey  in 
in  our  own — lazy  in  the  culture  of  the 
fields,  indisposed  to  other  labour,  ardent, 
imaginative,  rhetorical,  credulous,  docile 
as  children  before  the  priest?  What, 
but  consign  the  book  to  the  **  Index 
Expurgatorius,"  and  the  lecturer  to  the 
fate  of  O'Keeffe — silence  or  deprivation. 
The  truth  is  that  from  the  necessarily 
discordant  elements  of  which  the  Uni- 
versity Council  is  to  be  composed — the 
majority  drawn  from  political  or  sec- 
tarian not  academical  sources,  and  un-' 
harmonised  by  the  cementing  influence 
of  a  common  pursuit  of  literature  and 
science — ^peace  can  be  attained  only  by 
eliminating  fr^m  the  teachers  and  the 
teaching  everything  like  independence 
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of  thought.  Mediocrity  of  mind  and 
common-place  reflections  may  not  alto- 
gether prevent  the  offences  against 
religious  convictions  which  the  lltii 
clause  of  the  Bill  so  severely  punishes, 
but  they  furnish  the  best  chance  of  it ; 
and  the  tendency  in  that  direction  will 
be  fiirther  increased  by  the  number  of 
representatives  from  obscure  institutions, 
where  the  course  of  ^instruction  is  and 
must  necessarily  remain  limited,  and 
which  can  therefore  continue  constituent 
parts  of  the  new  University  only  by  re- 
ducing its  standard  of  education  to  their 
own  level.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
Trinity  College  is  preserved,  and  with 
it  we  may  hope  some  superior  culture. 
I  do  not  deny  this  was  intended.  I 
believe  the  Prime  Minister  sought  to 
act  fairly  to  the  College ;  but  unless  the 
Bill  be  altered  in  Committee,  the  result 
will  not,  I  fear,  correspond  with  his  in- 
tentions. The  studies  must  be  directed 
with  a  view  to  the  courses  prescribed  by 
the  University  for  degrees.  The  col- 
legiate teaching  must,  for  the  mass  of 
the  students,  be  subordinated  to  its 
teaching,  lliat  forms  as  it  were  the 
summit  level,  and  everything  else  must 
be  accommodated  to  its  depression. 
Then,  to  meet  the  vested  life  interests, 
which  will  at  once  be  affected  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  non-resident  students 
to  the  University,  and  by  the  loss  of 
the  fees  at  present  derived  from  degrees 
and  other  sources  hereafter  closed,  and 
at  the  same  time  pay  £12,000  a-year  to 
the  University  fund,  the  capital  of  the 
property  of  the  College  must  year  by 
year  be  encroached  upon.  I,  however, 
am  disposed  on  this  subject  to  trust  that 
the  justice  of  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Chief  Secretarv  will  in  Conmiittee  re- 
dress errors  of  this  character.  Surely, 
if  income  and  emoluments  be  trans- 
ferred from  an  institution  not  itself  con- 
demned, it  is  out  of  some  other  fund 
than  its  own  property,  the  owners  of 
the  interests  injured  should  be  com- 
pensated. And  why  are  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Galway  College,  or  any  other 
really  effectiveestablishment,  for  superior 
instruction  in  Ireland  to  suffer  and 
languish  while  the  large  suiplus  of 
Church  property  remains  unapplied  and 
available?  Its  present  contemplated 
destination,  the  use  proposed  to  be 
made  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  lunatics 
and  idiots,  seems  conceived  in  the  veiy 
spirit  of  scorn,  in  which  Swift  reoords 
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that  lie  bequeathed  his  own  property 
for  the  same  purpose — 

«  To  ahow  by  ono  satirio  touch 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much." 

Let  me  cite  for  the  right  hon.  Oentle- 
man  and  the  noble  Marquees  (Sir  James 
Maekintoeh)  —  though  perhaps  in  the 
present  estimate  of  political  authority  on 
the  Goyemmant  mmt  bench,  I  ou^ht 
to  apologize  for  referring  to  so  dis- 
tinguished a  Whig.  He,  when  record- 
ing in  his  history  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  monasteries,  discusses 
the  question  what  would  be  the  most 
commendable  application  of  reyenues 
withdrawn  by  the  national  will  from 
these  or  analagous  purposes,  and  finds 
among  the  nearest  to  the  original  desti- 
nation and  the  most  fitting,  learned 
education.  No  doubt,  if  we  adopt  the 
yiews  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer (Mr.  Lowe)  upon  educational  ar- 
rangements, few  drafts  will  be  needed 
on  tills  or  any  other  fund,  and  yery  un- 
ambitious and  unexciting  our  range  of 
studies.  Teaching  is  a  trade,  and  like 
other  trades  can  support  itself.  The 
present  system  is  all  wrong.  A  boy 
may  leaye  Harrow  or  Eton  and  know 
the  Latin  for  the  liyer  is  jseur,  and  not 
haye  the  least  idea  where  his  own  liyer 
is  in  his  body:  alia  hujm  modi.  A 
philosophy  practical  but  certainly  not 
eleyating;  if  philosophy,  indeed,  it  can 
be  called,  and  not  rather  the  yoice  of  a 
degraded  materialism,  for  which  our 
world  is  the  uniyerse,  man  an  ingenious 
mechanical  contriycuice,  uid  all  outside 
and  beyond  the  fabric  of  a  yision. 
Whereyer  else  this  tone  of  thought  may 
preyail,  I  can  answer  for  its  rejection  in 
Ireland.  And  tliis.  Sir,  brings  me  to 
the  singular  misconception  of  the  wishes, 
feelings,  objects  o£  my  countrymen 
manifested  in  the  measure  which  we  are 
now  asked  to  read  a  second  time,  to  the 
uniyersal  disapproyal  which  it  has  re- 
ceiyed  from  them,  and  to  the  political — I 
do  not  mean  party  —  considerations  con- 
nected with  this  unanimity  of  condem- 
nation. Sir,  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chief 
Secretary-  for  Ireland  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington)  says  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
all  connected  with  Lreland — especially 
of  the  educational  institutions — that  this 
question  should  be  settied.  Now,  I  am 
just  as  aliye  to  the  perils  of  the  future 
as  the  noble  Marquess.  I  do  not  under- 
yalue  the  warning  he  has  giyen  the  Col- 
lege, of  which  I  am  a  reptesentati 


for  of  threats  unworthy  of  his  race,  un- 
worthy of  his  own  generous  nature,  I  ac- 
quit him.  But  what  is  meant  by  being 
settied?  Surely  for  settiement  there 
must  be  some  guarantee,  at  the  least, 
some  indication  that  those  concerned  or 
interested  in  tiie  institutions  remodelled, 
will  acquiesce ;  that  we  are  to  haye  an 
end  of  agitation,  and  arriye  at  finality. 
Is  this  so  here?  Far  from  it.  The 
Eoman  Catholic  Prelates  will  no  more 
be  content  with  the  new  Uniyersity  than 
with  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  the 
Queen's  Uniyersity.  Year  after  year 
their  Pastorals  haye  been  directed 
against  them ;  year  after  year  they  will 
be  directed  against  the  new.  Indeed, 
in  candour  we  must  allow,  the  new  is 
but  a  larger  Queen's  Uniyersity  ;  and  if 
the  system  of  the  former  carried,  as  the 
Prelates  assert,  danger  to  faith  and 
morals,  how  will  the  latter  offer  less? 
Old  sources  of  strife  will  be  inyigorated 
and  others  opened.  Strife  within,  about, 
and  around  the  new  Uniyersity ;  strife 
from  the  Catholic  excluded  by  his  re- 
ligious conyictions ;  strife  from  the  Ca- 
tholic included,  for  what  more  fertile 
source  of  strife  than  to  giye  him  pre- 
ponderckting  power  in  the  Council,  while 
the  Colleges  he  represents  compete  in 
yain  with  the  Umyersity  Professors? 
Each  election,  each  choice  of  study,  will 
be  fouffht  with  all  the  ardour  of  party 
and  of  sect  in  the  littie  senate  you 
create.  I  acknowledge — in  1870  when 
I  first  announced  the  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College  to  support  the 
abolition  of  tests,  I  expressly  stated,  that 
great  difficulties  surround  this  question ; 
dfficulties  in  the  subject,  difficulties  in 
the  state  of  English  and  Scotch  opinion, 
difficulties  in  the  demands  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Bishops.  Of  other  difficulties 
not  less  formidable  I  since  see  traces : 
indications  that  the  attitude  assumed  by 
these  Prelates  is  due  to  unreasonable 
hopes  heretofore  excited  in  their  minds. 
I  infer  this  from  their  Pastorals,  and, 
aboye  all,  from  the  declaration  of  his 
Eminence  the  Cardinal  at  the  great 
meeting  of  Catholics  in  Marlborough 
Street  Cathedral  in  January,  1872,  in 
which  he  alluded  to  ** promises"  made 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  True, 
nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  detected  in 
the  Prime  Minister's  speeches.  On  tiie 
contrary,  he— first  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament, afterwards  in  Lancashire — gaye 
no  obscure  intimation  that  he  would  not 
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move  in  tliis  direction,  and  characterised 
the  policy  of  concurrent  endowment  as  a 
policy  perishing  in  the  moment  of  its 
birth.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  not  exempt  from  the  common  lot  of 
Ministers,  and  it  is  the  curse  of  greatness 
to  be  followed  by  those  whose  zeal  out- 
runs discretion.  Notwithstanding  the 
infallibility  which  attaches  to  Cardinals 
and  Bishops,  it  may — ^when  the  secret 
history  of  this  question  comes  to  be  dis- 
closed, and  at  some  or  other  everything, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  disclosed — turn  out  that 
they  have  been  misled,  and  that  for  the 
engagements  and  the  expectations  built 
upon  them,  the  only  authority  was — 

*'  Some  busy  and  insinuatinK  rogr^Gt 
Some  cogging,  cozening  slaye,  to  g^  some 
office." 

Amid  much  doubt  and  much  obscurity 
over  this  part  of  our  Parliamentary  his- 
tory, three  things  are  certain.  (1.)  That 
a  Minister  educated  in  this  very  Trinity 
College,  which  you  now  destroy,  Irish 
in  birth,  in  lineage,  above  aU,  in  a 
generous  sympathy  for  every  class  and 
creed  of  his  native  land,  did  announce 
that  he  sought  equality,  not  by  degrading 
and  destroying,  but  by  elevating  and 
restoring.  (2.)  That  the  Koman  Ca- 
tholic Bishops  obstructed  his  proposals. 
(3.)  That  if  they  obstructed  them  with- 
out assurance  or  promise  from  any  quar- 
ter of  better  terms,  they  displayed  more 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  dove,  and  less  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  than  ever  I 
have  observed  in  them  upon  any  other 
occasion.  But  be  these  difficulties  what 
they  may,  how  much  are  they  enhanced 
by  the  tone  and  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  this  debate.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Lowe) 
proclaims  that  we  may  regard  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Boman .  Catholic  Prelates 
as  we  regard  the  visitations  of  nature, 
an  earthquake,  a  storm,  or  a  famine,  or 
anything  else  that  we  cannot  help,  and 
to  which  we  can  only  adapt  ourselves  as 
well  as  we  can.  T\rhat  a  declaration  at 
a  moment  when  a  measure,  which 
boasts  to  be  a  compromise,  a  settlement, 
is  offered;  when  conciliation  is  pre- 
eminently demanded,  and  any  ultimate 
result  to  be  attained  only  by  mutual 
forbearance !  The  writers  of  antiquity, 
whom  the  riffht  hon.  Gentleman  owes  so 
much  to,  and  treats  with  such  ingprati- 
tude,  might  have  warned  him  that  the 
Celt,  although  patient  of  wrong,  is  un- 
forgiving of  inisult.    The  course  taken 

Dr.BaU 


by  ihe  Prime  Minister  is  still  more  to  be 
regretted.  Not  in  this  House  where 
answer  or  explanation  are  possible,  dis- 
regarding the  Irish  Members  as  though 
they  had  no  voice  to  be  considered,  while 
this  debate  is  unoonduded,  he  collects 
his  other  followers  to  a  banquet  at 
Croydon,  and  announces  that,  somehow 
or  other,  an  Irish  question  is  very  com- 
monly found  to  be  a  suitable  and  con- 
venient subject  for  a  row.  But  what  is 
the  question  and  what  is  the  subject? 
And  when  you  answer  that  it  is  higher 
education,  consider  a  moment  what  this 
means  to  Ireland  and  Irishmen.  Our 
legislative  independence  is  gone ;  trade, 
except  the  manufacture  of  linen  in 
Ulster,  gone;  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
income  of  the  country  drawn  by  absen- 
tees to  England.  But  an  equivalent  you 
gave  us  worth  all  you  had  taken ;  you 
incorporated  us  wititi  yourselves,  opened 
up  to  us  the  whole  field  of  your  un- 
bounded Empire ;  partners  in  your 
greatness  and  your  glory.  Of  little 
avail,  had  you  not  left  us  Ihe  very  Uni- 
versity you  now  destroy ;  for  what  were 
the  field  without  the  arms  and  the  train- 
ing to  conquer?  As  it  was,  freely, 
fully,  everything  was  opened  to  us. 
Mayo,  Governor  General  of  India ; 
Cairns,  Chancellor  of  England;  five 
Judges  of  the  English  Common  Law 
Bench  from TrinityCollege within  the  last 
10  years ;  Magee  on  the  Episcopal ;  India 
covered  over  with  our  successful  com- 
petitors for  its  civil  service ;  not  a  colony 
that  is  not  at  this  moment  served  by 
ability  trained  in  the  Irish  Universities. 
The  question,  in  truth,  touches  the  whole 
surface,  and  penetrates  the  inmost  depth 
of  Irish  social  life.  Hence  excitement 
you  cannot  understcmd ;  hence  unanimity 
unprecedented.  The  provisions  of  this 
measure,  notwithstanding  the  profes- 
sions with  which  they  were  heralded, 
menace  intellectual  culture ;  dwarf  every- 
thing, degrade  eveiything.  It  is  the 
policy — ^pictured  by  your  own  great 
oramatist,  he  who,  above  all  others,  had 
sounded  all  the  depths  of  human  nature 
— ^pursued  by  ihe  elder  to  the  younger 
brother  when  having  robbed  him  of  his 
patrimony,  he  made  him  unfit  to  recover 
it,  and  *'  imdermined  his  gentility  in  his 
education."  Here,  then,  arise  political 
considerations  of  grave  moment?  If 
this  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  it  must 
be  read  by  the  votes  of  English,  Scotch, 
and  Welah  Membeors.    Ireumd  dedarea. 
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and  will  declare  in  the  coming  division 
lier  opposiiion.  A  Minister  against  a 
people  I  for,  although  we  have  ceased  to 
be  a  nation,  we  are  still  a  people.  That 
is  the  issue.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  is  pre- 
pared for  this  issue.  It  is  because  it 
was  impending,  that  he  addressed  his 
followers  at  Croydon,  called  upon  their 
wavering  allegiance;  and  what  the  in- 
vocation? Ireland,  Irish  interests,  Irish 
feelings  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Party, 
the  triumphs,  the  successes,  the  interests 
of  the  Liberal  party.  I  have  led  you  to 
victory  against  the  strongholds  of  pre- 
judice and  privilege,  and  I  can  lead  you 
again.  If  the  storm  rage,  and  the  waves 
run  high,  and  the  bark  now  on  the  crest, 
now  in  the  trough  of  the  wave,  reels  to 
and  fro,  the  magician  who  ''put  the 
wild  waters  in  this  roar,''  can  again 
allay  them  !  Is  this  so  certain  ?  What 
if  the  spell  be  powerless,  and  the  wand 
broken  —  if  the  agitation  you  have 
raised  in  Ireland  refuse  to  pause  at  your 
bidding  ? 

Sir,  I  am  unable  to  share  the  views, 
the  confidence,  the  equanimity  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  Irish  by  birth, 
by  education,  residence,  profession, 
bound  to  my  native  soil  by  indissoluble 
ties,  I  cannot  sever  my  interests  from 
hers.  I  regard  with  alarm  the  in- 
difference manifested  to  her  feelings, 
opinions,  wishes — education,  progress, 
elevation  in  the  scale  of  nations,  mere 
feathers  in  the  balance  compared  with 
the  fate  of  a  Ministry,  or  the  triumph  of 
the  Liberal  party!  I  foresee  in  that 
very  triumph  new  grounds  for  the  dis- 
content which,  whether  with  or  without 
reason,  extensively  prevails.  I  antici- 
pate the  use  which  the  advocates  of  a 
separate  Legislature  may  make  of  it,  to 
proclaim  that  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
neither  Irish  feelings  are  respected,  nor 
Irish  interests  consulted.  Touched  by 
this  feeling,  these  apprehensions,  I  de- 
cline to  assist  the  further  progress  of 
this  measure.  Even  were  the  conces- 
sions suggested  to  academic  objections 
more  important  in  themselves,  and  more 
securely  guaranteed,  than  they  are,  still 
I  am  constrained  to  vote  against  the 
second  reading  of  this  BiU,  because  I  am 
not  prepared  to  meet  the  unqualfied 
opposition  of  an  unanimous  people. 

Mb.  p.  J.  SMYTH :  I  am  pained  to 
find  myself  forced  into  a  position  of 
antagonism  on  this  subject  towards  the 


only  Government  my  country  has  known 
since  the  Union  that  has  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  grapple  with  the  Irish  diffi- 
culty.   But,  on  seeking  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  this  House,  I,  in  common  with 
some  other  Members  from  Ireland,  volun- 
tarily gave  certain  pledges,  and  those 
pledges  I  conceive  can  only  be  redeemed 
by  uncompromising  opposition  to  this 
Bill.     It  is  a  BiU  of  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
being  so  it  has  been  framed  with  a  view 
solely  to  pass,  but  not  to  settle  a  dis- 
turbing question.      It  supplies  no  ad- 
mitted want,   satisfies    no   just   claim, 
redeems  no  promise,  and  while  unsettling 
much,  settles  nothing.     The  plan  of  the 
Bill  is  defective,  and  will  prove  in  opera- 
tion impracticable,  inasmuch  as,  whUe 
adopting  affiliation,  it  overlooks  the  ne- 
cessary branch  of  intermediate  education. 
The  secondary  schools  are  the  pillars  of 
the  structure  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proposes  to  erect,    but    where 
those  piUars  are  to  be  found,  whether 
they  really  exist,   what  condition  they 
may  be  in,  the  House  is  not  informed. 
The  House  is  asked  blindly  to  adopt  a 
system  of  affiliation,  and  to  leave  to  a 
nondescript  Council  the  task  of  selection. 
The  secondary  schools  are  notoriously  in 
an  unsound  state ;  some  of  them  have 
been  condemned  by  Boyal  Commissions, 
many  of  them  are  endowed  sectarian 
schools ;  all  of  them,  at  some  indefinite 
period,  will  form  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion, yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
House  is  required  to  abdicate  its  privi- 
lege of  pronouncing  on  their  fitness  or 
unfitness  for  the  purpose  contemplated 
by  this  Bill.     The  subjects  of  interme- 
diate and  higher  education  in  Ireland 
are  inseparable,   and  should  be  dealt 
with  in  one  comprehensive  Bill.      To 
fling  a  dome  into  the  air  without  pro- 
viding the  requisite  pillars  is  an  archi- 
tectural feat  not  likely  to  conduce  to  the 
perfectness  and  completeness  of  the  edi- 
nce.     Looking  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,    I    enter  my  protest  against  the 
monstrous  exclusion  of  philosophy  and 
history.     The  highest  authorities  upon 
education — Locke,  Milton,  and  others — 
rank  mental  philosophy  as  one  of  its 
highest  departments.      Even  the  very 
humble  curriculum  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Chambers  in  their  Information  for  the 
People^  has  this  paragraph — 

'^Mental  Philosophy. — ^Thia  is  a  department 
of  science  which  it  is  the  fashion  of  otir  age  to 
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overlook.  Tet  what  can  be  more  important 
than  a  knowledge  of  that  wonderful  power  by 
which  we  think  and  act,  and  which  more  espe- 
cially connects  us  with  the  things  above  and 
beyond  this  transitory  scene  ?  " 

In  the  University  systems  of  Europe  for 
800  years  past,  mental  philosophy  has 
been,  if  not  the  whole,  the  principal 
part  of  the  curriculum — everjrtning  re- 
volved round  it.  Even  still,  logic — the 
laws  of  mind  in  its  function  of  reasoning 
— metaphysics,  psychology,  ethics,  natu- 
ral law,  and  natural  theology,  form  the 
most  important  part  of  University  train- 
ing. Take  these  away,  and  you  take 
the  spring  from  the  year ;  you  teach  the 
play  of  "Hamlet"  without  Hamlet's 
part ;  you  teach  a  maze  of  unmeaning 
facts  without  a  key  to  any.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  is  our  highest 
authority  on  this.  In  his  fine  address 
at  Liverpool,  he  warns  the  young  stu- 
dent to  prepare  himself  well  against 
such  writers  as  Strauss,  and  such  pro- 
ducts of  the  modern  school  of  thought 
as  the  "  Universum."  How  is  he  to  do 
that  without  mental  philosophy  ?  Upon 
what  other  basis  will  be  found  the  rules 
of  human  duty,  the  maxims  of  natural 
law  and  civil  polity,  the  duty  of  subjects 
to  the  State,  of  the  State  to  the  subject, 
and  of  State  to  State  ?  History  is  philo- 
sophy teaching  examples.  You  abolish 
the    philosop£n[^  by  abolishing    mental 

Ehilosophy.     You  abolish  the  examples 
y  abolishing  modem  history.      What 
remains  ?    Pope  said — 

*'  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

But  mental  philosophy  and  modem  his- 
tory comprise  the  two  chief  aspects  in 
which  man  can  be  studied.  Abolish 
them,  and  man  no  longer  knows  himself ; 
and  we  have  realised  Dr.  Newman's  pre- 
diction that  the  time  may  not  be  fax  dis- 
tant when,  on  account  of  divergences 
of  opinion,  man  as  well  as  God  may  be 
excluded  from  the  subjects  taught  at  a 
University.  History  is  ordinarily  divided 
into  two  main  sections,  ancient  and 
modem,  the  latter  beginning  with  the 
birth  of  Our  Lord.  Ancient  history, 
how  fresh  and  interesting  soever  it  may 
be  to  imaginative  minds,  is  not  history 
properly  so  called.  It  is  but  a  record — 
often  furnished  from  mere  fancy— of  the 
wars  and  conquests  of  two  great  nations, 
Greece  and  Kome.  It  bears  no  compari- 
son in  extent  of  sphere,  in  variety  of 
interests,  in  development  of  peoples,  in 
diaooveries  bfonght  to  light,  in  aits  in- 
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vented  and  the  application  of  them,  to 
that  history  which  we  call  modem. 
Human  progress  began  in  fact  with  the 
modem,  and  the  records  or  myths  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  read  in 
schools  of  these  two  successful  peoples 
furnish  no  sufficient  information  for  the 
mature  minds  of  University  scholars — 
no  sufficient  preparation  for  the  battles 
of  modem  life.  Ancient  history  might, 
perhaps,  be  dispensed  with — ^though  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  it — ^but  we  must 
keep  the  modem — ^knowledge  of  it  is  a 
necessity  for  every  man  who  goes  into 
the  world.  Bemember  what,  according 
to  the  greatest  of  Boman  historians, 
Livy,  is  the  true  value  of  all  history — 

**  Ad  ilia  mihi  pro  se  quisque  acriter  intendat 
animuTTi,  qosB  vita,  qui  mores  faerint ;  per  quos 
viros  quihusque  aitihns  domi  militiiDque  «t 
partum  et  auctum  imperiom  sit." 

Where  will  examples  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned by  Livy  be  found  in  the  histories 
of  Greece,  Home,  or  Assyria  ?  You  will 
find  them  at  every  page  of  histoir  in 
modem  Europe,  in  A^merica,  and  in 
countries  sealed  up  to  what  we  call  the 
ancient  world — China,  India,  and  Cen- 
tral Asia  itself — 

"  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of 
Cathay." 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  for  instruc- 
tion and  true  knowledge  of  our  fellow- 
men,  than  all  the  peri<>as,  fabulous,  pre- 
historic, heroic,  or  historical,  from,  the 
age  of  bronze  to  the  age  of  Augustulus, 
wnere  ancient  history  may  be  supposed 
to  close.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  how 
such  a  proposition  as  the  elimination  of 
modem  history  from  a  University  course 
can  be  gravely  discussed  at  the  present 
dav  in  a  Brit&h  senate.  More  difficult 
still  to  realise  the  fact  of  a  great  Mi- 
nister saying  to  any  portion  of  the  youth 
of  this  realm — you  may  climb  the  Capi- 
toline  hill,  but  Olivet  and  Calvary  are 
forbidden  heights;  you  may  sail  with 
the  Argonauts  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  but  you  shall  not  aeoom- 
pany  Columbus  on  his  voyage  to  the 
discoveiy  of  a  new  world ;  you  may  stand 
in  line  with  the  three  hundred  at  Ther-* 
mopylsB,  but  you  shall  not  ride  with  the 
six  hundred  into  the  Valley  of  Death  at 
Balaklava.  It  is  said  that  this  is  a  con- 
cession to  Catholics,  inspired  by  a  tender 
regard  for  Catholic  conscience.  I  wish 
to  dispel  that  illuaion.  The  fundamental 
doctiuies  of  mental  philosophy  as0  the 
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same  both  for  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
Catholics,  equally  with  ProtestantS;  re- 
cognise j?aley  and  Bishop  Bntler  as 
among  the  lughest  authorities  on  the 
subject.  It  is  a  department  of  learning 
which  has  a  peculiar  charm  for  the 
Celtic  mind,  and  the  one  in  which  the 
Catholic  students  in  Trinity  College  par- 
ticularly distinguish  themselves.  I  ad- 
mit the  difficulty  of  treating  the  subjects 
of  mental  philosophy  and  modem  history 
in  a  mixed  institution,  but  I  can  only 
deal  with  this  Bill  as  I  find  it,  and  as  a 
Catholic  I  implore  the  House  not  to 
ratify  the  barbarous  decree.  I  object, 
haying  regard  to  the  whole  scope  of  the 
Bill,  to  the  power  given  to  the  Council 
to  reprimand  teachers  who  give  wilful 
offence  in  matters  of  religion.  Suppose 
the  matter  treated  of  to  be  geology,  and 
the  teacher  maintains  that  the  world 
has  existed  for  1,500,000  years.  That  is 
contrary  to  liie  Mosaic  account,  and  he 

g'ves  offence  in  a  matter  of  religion, 
ere  you  meet  the  difficulty  by  punish- 
ing the  teacher,  but  logically  you  are 
bound  to  abolish  the  science.  Geology, 
it  is  clear,  mustgo  the  way  of  philosophy 
and  history.  Tdub  you  have  a  place  of 
universal  teaching,  minus  philosophy, 
minus  history,  minus  natural  science. 
In  flat  contradiction  to  this  penal  clause 
is  the  regulation  that  no  disqualifica- 
tion shall  attach  to  any  candidate  in 
any  examination  by  reason  of  his  adopt- 
ing in  any  branch  of  learning  any 
puiicular  theory  in  preference  to  any 
other  received  theory.  What  is  a  re- 
ceived theory,  and  what  is  not?  Is 
Darwinism  a  received  theory  ?  If  it  be, 
the  candidate  is  free  to  hola  any  theory 
he  likes.  If  it  be  not,  it  is  fair  to  punish 
the  teacher  and  leave  the  candidate  free 
to  give  what  offence  he  pleases?  I 
will  now,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  show  by  a  few  brief  examples, 
the  impolicy  of  adopting,  tmder  pre- 
sent circumstances,  a  system  of  pro- 
miscuous affiliation,  and  conferring  on 
the  Coimcil  power  to  do  that  which  in  a 
few  years  hence  Parliament  may  require 
to  undo.  The  Queen'«  Colleges,  viewed 
from  the  stand-point  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
and  Sir  James  Gfraham,  must  be  pro- 
nounced failures ;  but  keeping  stectdily 
in  view  the  motives  of  these  eminent 
statesmen,  it  will  be  found  that  Cork  is 
a  greater  failure  than  Oalway,  and  that 
Bd&st  is  the  greatest  failure  of  the  three. 
In  Gbdway  56  per  cent  of  the  students 


are  Catholics,  in  Cork  42  per  cent,  and 
in  Belfast  4.  Failures  though  they  be, 
better,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  with  their  variety 
and  their  competition,  than  this  mon- 
strum  cui  humen  ademptumy  whose  only 
attractive  force  consists  in  bulk.  De- 
scending from  the  Queen's  Colleges,  I 
find  a  network  of  institutions,  largely 
used  for  intermediate  education  spread 
over  the  land,  and  maintained  by  per- 
manent endowments  granted  by  the 
Crown  or  by  Parliament  out  of  the 
national  property.  There  are  diocesan 
schools.  Royal  schools,  Irish  Society 
schools,  Erasmus  Smith's  schools,  in- 
corporated schools,  model  schools,  and 
others,  with  endowments  amoimting  in 
the  aggregate  to  £52,000  per  annum. 
All  the  schools  in  these  categories  are 
practically  denominational ;  £iU  of  them 
have  formed  at  various  times  subjects  of 
Parliamentary  inquiry ;  all  of  them  rest, 
more  or  less,  imder  the  ban  of  Parlia- 
mentary censure ;  many  of  them  are 
already  connected  by  exhibitions  and 
scholarships  with  Trinity  College ;  many 
of  them,  such  as  Erasmus  Smith's 
schools,  are  better  qualified  for  affiliation 
than  the  Magee  College,  which  received 
last  year  one  student,  and  enjoys  an  en- 
dowment of  £500  a-year  from  that  in- 
congruous body  known  as  the  Irish 
Society — weighing  all  these  facts  is  it 
a  reasonable  thing  to  ask  Parliament  to 
part  with  its  power  over  them,  and  give 
to  this  Council  the  right  of  fixing  the 
future  status  of  these  schools,  or  of  any 
of  them  ?  Mrs.  Glass's  receipt  appears 
not  quite  inapplicable  to  the  present 
case.  Before  adopting  affiliation,  know 
what  you  are  going  to  affiliate,  how  it 
may  be  caught,  and  how  it  may  be  made 
worthy  of  being  put  upon  the  table.  In 
the  Census  Keport  on  Education  of  the 
year  1861  the  educational  institutions  of 
Ireland  are  classified  into  two  divisions 
— superior  and  primary ;  the  former  in- 
cluding all  institutions,  in  which  a  second 
language,  ancient  or  modem,  is  taught. 
What  wiU  be  the  effect  of  this  scheme  ? 
In  the  first  place  to  degrade  the  Uni- 
versity by  incorporating  with  it  a  multi- 
tude of  obscure  schools;  and  in  the 
next,  to  enable  a  multitude  of  obscure 
schools  by  cramming  a  few  students  for 
matriculation  to  advertise  themselves  as 
first-class  collegiate  institutions.  The 
financial  part  of  the  Bill  is  worthy  the 
genius  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    Ireland 
gets  a  grand  national  University,  and  no 
contribution    is     demcuided     from    the 
British  taxpayer.      A  sum  of  £50,000 
is  required  for  the   new  Dublin  Uni- 
versity   and  College.      Galway   brings 
her  dowry  of  £10,000,  Trinity  College 
yields  £12,000,  fees  give  £5,000— total 
£27,000;  leaving  an  annual  deficit  of 
£23,000.     How  is  that  sum  to  be  ob- 
tained ?    Oh,  there  is  the  surplus  of  the 
Irish  Church  Fund,  and  into  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  dips  his  hand.     It 
is  very  simple,  very  convenient,  but  is 
it  just,  is  it  honest  ?     What,  having  re- 
gard to  its  origin,  are  the  objects  of  the 
Church  Fund  ?      They  are  four-fold— 
maintenance  of  Church  fabric,  support 
of  clergy,  relief  of  the  poor,  education 
of  the  people.     The  first  two  have  been 
abandoned  by  the  Catholics ;  the  other 
two  may  be  accepted  by  them ;  but,  in 
equity,  no  portion  of  that  Fund  can  be 
taken  for  the  puipose  of   endowing  a 
secular  institution  uke  this.     What  have 
you    already    done?      Maynooth    was 
founded  in  1785  by  the  Irish  Parliament, 
the  original  intention  being  that  it  should 
be  a  Catholic  University  and  College  for 
lay  as  well  as  for  divinity  students.    It 
went  over  at  the  Union  as  a  charge 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.      In  1845 
the  grant  was  raised  to  £28,000  a-year. 
By  the  Church  Act  you  relieve  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  Kingdom  of  that 
charge,  and  compensate  Maynooth,  not 
by  calling  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
but  by    abstracting  from  the  Surplus 
Church  Fund  £370,000.      The  Hegium 
DonuMj      granted     in     the     time     of 
Charles  II.,   passed,  like  Maynooth  in 
1800,  to  the  charge   of   the    Imperial 
Parliament.     It  amounted  in   1869  to 
£45,000  a-year.    You  relieve  the  tax- 
payers of  that  charge  by  paying  the 
Presbyterians  £700,000  drawn  as  before 
from  the  Surplus  Church  Fimd.      The 
Belfast  Theological  College  is  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way ;  and  now  you  call  upon 
the  Surplus  Fund  for  a  further  sum  of 
£560,000 — that  is  the  amount  capitalized 
at  25  years'   purchase  of  the  £23,000 
a-year — ^for  the  endowment  of  a  secular 
institution  which  Catholic  Ireland  will 
not  have.  Thus  you  will  have  taken  from 
the  Fund,  to  the  great  wrong  of  the  Irish 
nation,  upwards  of  £1,600,000.      This 
occurs  40  years  after  the  Appropriation 
Clause  excited  in  this  House  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  debates  in  Parliamen- 

Mf.  P.  J.  Smyth 


tary  annals.  I  know  not  if  the  Liberal 
party  has  retrograded  since  1833  ;  but 
then,  at  least,  no  schoolof  Manchester  or 
of  Birmingham  dared  dictate  to  the  Mor- 

Seths,  the  Kowicks,  the  Melboumes,  the 
[acaulays,  and  the  Eussells,  a  policy  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  justice 
and  equity.    The  Surplus  Church  Fund 
being  at  hand,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man can  afford  to  be  eenerous,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  spreads  before  poor  Ire- 
land a  tempting  array  of  prizes.    These 
things,  in  the  words  of  tne  right  hon. 
G^nUeman  himself,  are  ''the  medicines 
of  our  infirmity,  not  the  ornaments  of 
our  health."     For  my  part,  I  regard 
them  as  deleterious — ^more  calculated  to 
protract  the  infirmity    of   the  present 
than  restore  the  intellectual  vigour  of 
the  past.     The  right  hon.   Gentleman, 
in  his  introductory  statement,  referred 
in  feeling  terms  to  ihose    sad    times, 
when,  across  a  scene  of  turbulence  and 
bloodshed,  there  flickered  from  time  to 
time  the  faint  light  of  a  national  Uni- 
versity.  It  flickers  still.   But  how  comes 
it  that,  having  once  looked  into  that 
past,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
present  to  the  Irish  people  a  Bill  con- 
ceived, to  a  large  extent,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  16th  century?    Then,  education 
was  forbidden  to  them,  except  in  con- 
junction with  a  religion  which,  they  re- 
pudiated; now,  education  is  offered  to 
them  without  the  religion  to  which  they 
are  attached.     Then,  their  Church  lands 
and  College  lands  were  seized  to  foimd 
institutions  hostile  to    their  faith  and 
nationality;    now,   the    residue  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  of  their  ancestors 
is  applied  to  the  endowment  of  a  godless 
University.  I  will  not  pursue  this  theme. 
But  the  House  will  bear  in  mind  that 
even  were  perfect  equality  established 
to-morrow,  the  Catholic  would  start  in 
the  race    with   his  Protestant  brother 
weighted  with  the  effects  of  the  dis- 
abilities of  300  years.     The  House  will 
bear  in  mind  in  discussing  this  Bill  that, 
although    its    subject    be    Ireland,    its 
object  is  education,   and  that  the  deci- 
sion arrived  at  will  affect  mankind.    In 
the  name  of  learning,  degraded  by  it, 
of  the  human  mind  debased,   of  man 
cast  down,  of  God  r^udiated,  I  ask  the 
House  to  reject  this  Bill. 

Mb.  CONOLLY  congratulated  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down 
upon  his  eloquent  denunciation  of  this 
Bill.     It  had  met  with  a  concert  of  dis- 
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approval  wbicli  was  unequalled  in  the 
annals  of  Parliament.  The  whole  people 
of  Ireland  objected  to  it ;  and  every  sec- 
tion of  people  in  Ireland  had  equally 
found  fault  with  this  unfortunate  Bill. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  refused  to  accept  the  fiat  of  the 
Bishops;  he  might  accept  the  fiat  of 
that  House,  and  when  he  found  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Irish  representatives  voting 
against  the  Bill,  he  would  perhaps  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  of  the  intellect  of 
Ireland  was  opposed  to  him.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  noble  Marquess,  in  his 
secret  conscience,  gave  due  weight  to 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Ireland ; 
but  he  was  officially  boimd  to  the  chariot 
of  the  head  of  the  Government.  Even 
if  the  Bill  should  be  carried  to  a  second 
reading,  it  would  only  then  be  .launched 
upon  a  sea  of  storm  and  turbulence, 
which  it  could  never  survive.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  had  not  been  lessened 
by  the  advocate  which  he  had  put  for- 
ward that  night.  He  (Mr.  Conolly)  had 
a  right  to  call  him  an  advocate,  for  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  in  imagination  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Har- 
court)  was  already  upon  the  Treasury 
bench.  His  speech  would  have  a  most 
disastrous  result ;  for  it  was  made  in  de- 
fiance of  the  public  opinion  of  Ireland. 
He  said  that  they  were  not  to  govern 
Ireland  aecording  to  Irish  ideas.  They 
who  sat  on  that  (the  Conservative)  side 
of  the  House  had  never  said  that  they 
ought  to  do  so ;  but  if  there  was  any 
one  subject  upon  which  Irish  ideas 
ought  to  be  consulted,  it  was  that  of 
education  in  Ireland.  He  believed  that 
no  more  injudicious  appeal  was  ever 
made  than  that  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford.  It  was 
always  a  bad  thing  to  attempt  to  over- 
ride a  section  like  the  Irish  representa- 
tives, even  when  they  were  divided ;  but 
when  they  were  imited,  as  they  were 
upon  this  subject,  such  a  course  he  be- 
lieved to  be  at  once  ungenerous,  un- 
statesmanHke,  impolitic,  and  imjust. 
The  great  career  of  Trinity  College  was 
not  to  be  blotted  out  by  a  factious  divi- 
sion upon  this  Bill.  In  somewhat  bad 
taste  the  right  hon.  Gentlem^  had 
been  caUed  upon  to  withdraw  the  mea- 
sure ;  but  he  could  not  do  that  in  the 
hasty  and  hardly  creditable  style  sug- 
gested to  him ;  but  before  he  attempted 
to  press  it  forward,  surely  he  would  do 


well  to  take  counsel  again  with  his 
Cabinet.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  had  given  them  to  believe 
that  several  of  the  most  objectionable 
parts  of  the  Bill  were  already  vanish- 
ing from  sight,  and  these  were  the  lures 
held  out  to  induce  the  House  to  assent 
to  a  second  reading.  If,  however,  the 
gagging  clauses  and  the  affiliation 
clauses  were  to  be  given  up,  together 
with  that  still  more  objectionable  fea- 
ture— the  nomination  of  a  political  Coun- 
cil— what  would  remain  of  the  Bill  ?  It 
would  then  resolve  itself  into  a  measure 
for  destroying  the  great  University  of 
Ireland,  which  would  receive  the  deep- 
rooted  opposition  of  every  Irishman, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Boman  Catholic. 
Not  only  the  present  but  the  past  would 
rise  up  against  the  destruction  of  that 
University.  If,  however,  the  Prime 
Minister  pressed  the  passing  of  this 
measure  with  a  majority  hostile  to  Ire- 
land, what  were  its  prospects  in  that 
"  other  place  "  to  which  it  must  fortu- 
nately still  be  referred?  To  suppose 
that  the  other  House  would  treat  it  with 
more  leniency  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  simple  infatuation.  Every 
debate  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
showing  the  people  of  Ireland  the  animus 
and  determination  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Liberal  party  to  stamp  down 
the  opinion  of  Koman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  combined,  to  treat  Ireland 
as  a  cypher,  and  govern  her  by  power 
and  authority  alone.  K  that  were  the 
course  to  be  taken,  he  knew  well  the 
result.  Irish  politics  would  enter  upon 
as  dark  a  phase  as  had  yet  been  seen, 
hostility  to  England  would  again  be 
evoked,  and  Irishmen  would  protest 
against  one  of  the  greatest  giffcs  of  God 
and  Nature  being  taken  away  from 
them.  He  agreed  with  Archbishop 
MacHale  when  he  said  that  Ireland 
had  always  been  a  land  of  learning, 
and  when  he  protested  against  any  plan 
of  divorcing  education  from  the  tutelage 
of  religion.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  united  education  scheme  proposed 
by  Lord  Stanley  had  ever  been  a  success 
in  Ireland.  It  was  intended  that  mixed 
education  should  be  en^afted  on  that 
country ;  but,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
National  Board,  education  had  been  as 
completely  denominational  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  united.  K  the  education 
proposed  to  be  given  under  this  Bill 
were  manipulated  by  a  Board  under  the 
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Goyemment,  Uniyersity  education,  like 
primazy  educatioii  in  Ireland,  wonld 
become  purely  denominational.  What 
would  the  people  of  England  say  when 
they  founa  that  after  raising  a  tumult 
in  Ireland,  the  Bill  had  simply  eyoked  a 
Boman  OathoUo  denominational  Uniyer- 
sity  in  Ireland  ?  Looking  at  the  mea- 
sure firom  all  sides,  he  thought  that  it 
had  been  unfortunate  in  its  conception 
and  iU-adyised  in  its  proyisions,  and 
that  it  would  be  disastrous  in  its  results. 
Sir  DOMINIC  COEEIGAN:*  Sir, 
I  cannot  think  the  Amendment  is  worthy 
of  one  minute's  consideration,  and  I 
therefore  turn  at  once  to  the  great  ob- 
ject before  us — the  Uniyersity  !]&lucation 
JBill.  I  will  yote  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  and  for  its  going  into  Com- 
mittee, reserying  to  myself  afterwards 
the  right  to  oppose  the  Bill  altogether, 
if  such  Amendments  as  I  think  neces- 
sary are  not  carried  in  Committee.  It 
gratifies  me  that  the  course  I  am  taking 
is  in  accordance  with  the  yiews  of  the 
Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
Ireland.  In  their  Petition,  presented  to 
this  House  on  Monday  night,  they  pray 
either  for  the  rejection  or  the  amendment 
of  the  BilL  I  adopt  their  latter  altema- 
tiye  as  the  better  of  the  two.  There  is  a 
consideration  that  I  think  we  ought  all, 
and  I  am  afraid  we  do  not  all,  keep  suffi- 
ciently clear  in  our  yiew,  that  we  are 
here  discussine  only  Uniyersity  educa- 
tion— that  is,  the  education  which  young 
men  aboye  the  age  of  17  are  going 
through  for  their  degrees,  and  that  we 
are  discussing  neither  intermediate  nor 
primary  educ^on.  It  does  not  follow 
that  a  man  must  entertain  the  same 
yiews  on  Uniyersity,  intermediate,  and 
primary  education.  I  myself  do  not  en- 
tertain the  same  yiews  on  intermediate 
and  primary  education  which  I  enter- 
tain on  Uniyersity  education.  This  dis- 
tinction will,  I  hope,  be  kept  clearly  in 
yiew.  I  know  it  is  not  yet  kept  so,  eyen  in 
Ireland,  where  we  haye  been  so  long  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  education.  Let 
us  recollect  there  are  three  phases  of 
education  before  us — the  Uniyersity,  the 
intermediate,  and  the  primary — and  that 
a  man's  yiews  on  one  phase  do  not  imply 
that  he  takes  the  same  yiews  on  the 
second  or  the  third,  and  that  it  is  only 
Uniyersity  education  we  haye  now  be- 
fore us.  Some  Mends,  whom  I  esteem, 
haye  asked  me  to  join  them  in  op- 
posing the  Bill  at  eyery  stage,  on  the 

Mr.  Canolfy 


ground  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
amend  it  in  Committee.  I  cannot  take 
this  yiew ;  I  belieye  that  any  measure, 
howeyer  bad,  may  be  amended ;  and  as 
to  the  word  impossible,  I  do  not  be- 
lieye in  it — 

**  That  foolish  word  Impossible  at  once  for  aye 
disdain." 

I  will  yote  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  and  for  its  going  into  Committee, 
that  we  may  attain  a  full  and  dear 
understanding  of  all  the  bearings  of  the 
subject.  The  English  mind  has  not  yet 
attained  this,  for  so  lately  as  Saturday 
morning  we  find  the  following  passage 
in  The  Times  of  that  day.  The  Times 
says  that  Irish  Catholics  haye  no  g^ey- 
ance  to  complain  of;  that — 

"  Catholics  can  get  degrees  from  the  Queen's 
ITniversity,  although  passing  their  University 
career  in  Catholic  Ilalls ;  with  respect  to  Queen's 
University,  Catholics  have  just  the  same  ground 
of  complaint  that  they  have  against  the  London 
University,  and  no  more." 

This  is  altogether  an  error.  Catholic 
students  may  go  from  Carlow  College, 
and  from  St.  Mary's  College,  Dubun, 
from  St.  Patrick  College,  Thurles,  St. 
Kyran's,  Kilkenny,  and  from  seyeral 
others,  and  from  priyate  tuition  to  Lon- 
don Uniyersity ;  but  they  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Queen's  Uniyersity,  sitting 
in  Dublin,  unless  they  spend  the  whole 
time  of  Iheir  undei^raduate  course  in 
one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Belfast, 
Cork,  or  Galway.  The  parents  of  a 
young  man  residing  in  Dublin  may 
educate  him  as  they  please  under  their 
own  eye  in  England,  Lreland,  or  eyen  on 
the  Continent,  and  send  him  to  London 
for  the  examinations  for  his  deg^ree; 
but  the  Queen's  Uniyersity,  sitting  in 
Dublin,  is  precluded  by  law  from  ad- 
mitting him.  Surely  the  Catholics  haye 
just  grounds  of  complaint  against  the 
Queen's  Uniyersity  in  Ireland,  or  not 
against  it,  but  against  the  laws  which 
hamper  it.  Connected  with  the  progress 
of  general  and  professional  education 
in  Lreland — for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Queen's  Uniyer- 
sity since  its  foundation,  and  holding 
the  office  I  haye  now  the  honour  of 
holding,  that  of  Yice  Chancellor — ^I  haye 
necessfiurily  giyen  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. My  yiews  may  be  wrong ;  but  I 
trust  to  your  kindness.  Sir,  and  to  that  of 
the  House  to  listen  to  them.  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  now  as  I  was  some  years 
ago,  that  there  should  be  a  great  na- 
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tional  Uniyersity  in  Ireland,  whose  func- 
tion it  should  be  solely  to  examine — to 
examine  all  candidates,  come  from  whence 
they  may,  or  wherever  educated,  in  Col- 
lege, at  school,  or  at  home.  In  one  short 
sentence  I  embodied  my  sentiments  in 
addressing  my  constituents,  and  on  it  they 
elected  me.    These  are  my  words — 

*'That  there  should  be  one  gi^at  National 
tTniyersity  for  Ireland.  .  .  .  Tnat  its  degrees, 
honours,  and  emoluments  shall  be  open  to  all 
candidates,  wherever  educated — ^in  College,  at 
school,  or  at  home.  .  .  .  That  the  State  should 
be  equally  impartial  to  all  denominations,  giving 
equal  aid  to  aU — to  those  who  desire  to  have  de- 
nominational education,  and  to  those  who  do 
not.'* 

These  words.  Sir,  explain,  I  hope  suffi- 
ciently, the  character  in  which  I  rise — 
not  as  the  advocate  of  mixed  education, 
not  as  the  advocate  of  denominational 
education,  but  as  the  advocate  of  perfect 
freedom  of  education,  giving  equal  faci- 
lities for  education  to  all,  and  equal  aid 
to  all.  The  BiU  now  before  us  carries 
out  the  principle  of  the  establishment 
of  one  great  national  University,  and, 
so  far,  has  my  support.  It  has  also  my 
support  on  anotherpoint — ^that  it  reserves 
the  matriculation  examination  to  itself ; 
but  on  many  other  and  most  important 
points  the  Bill  appears  to  me  to  be  ob- 
jectionable, unsatisfactory,  and  unwork- 
able. The  importance  of  granting  full 
scope  to  freedom  of  education,  especially 
in  a  comparatively  poor  country  Hke  Ire- 
land, may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
of  about  1,000  or  1,200  students  on  the 
books  of  Trinity  College,  there  are  at  least 
500onthebooksannu5lywhoareengaged 
in  other  piprsuits  for  their  support,  who 
labour  on  their  task  of  education  in  their 
evening  hours,  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  by-law  of  Trinity  College,  which  per- 
mits them  to  go  through  their  wnole 
Arts'  course  without  attending  a  single 
course  of  lectures,  and  to  obtain  their 
degrees  on  examinations,  as  in  the 
London  University.  This  system  has 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  100 
years  in  Trinity  College,  and  with  good 
results.  Strange  to  say,  this  import- 
ant privilege  the  Queen's  University  has 
never  enjoyed ;  the  500  students  alluded 
to,  have  Deen  driven  into  Trinity  College 
— a  very  lar^e  proportion,  probably  more 
than  one-hatf,  would  have  become  gra- 
duates of  the  Queen's  University  had  the 
privileges  been  equal.  I  will  read,  in 
support  of  the  benefit  conferred  on  young 
man  by  this  full  freedom  of  education,  a 


short  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  graduate 
of  the  London  University,  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Times  of  May  25,  1869— 

**  The  son  of  a  highly  educated  but  poor  ^;en- 
ileman,  who  had  met  with  reverses,  I  received 
an  ordinary  education  at  one  Of  the  C^ty  schools, 
and  before  I  was  16  obtained  employment  in  the 
Cibr.  Being  fortunate  enough  to  make  progress, 
and  believing,  at  about  the  a^e  of  21,  l£at  a 
University  degree  would  be  desirable,  my  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  University  of  London, 
where  after  four  years  studv  I  took  the  ordinary 
B.A.  Degree,  having  passed  all  the  examinations 
in  the  first  division.  .  .  .  The  reluctance  I  na- 
turally feel  in  8a3ring  so  much  about  myself  gives 
way  before  what  I  believe  to  be  a  du^  1  owe  to 
the  University  which  has  offered  me  so  many 
advantages,  and  to  the  hope  that  I  may  thus 
make  known,  more  generallv  than  is  the  case  at 

S resent,  the  means  by  which  any  man  in  Lon- 
on,  of  moderate  abilities  and  fair  preliminary 
education,  may  obtain  a  degree  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  TnaintjiiTiiTig  himself  by  commercial 
pursuits." 

"  B.A.,  LoND." 

As  far,  then,  as  the  Bill  goes  in  enunciat- 
ing the  principle  of  one  great  national 
University  with  full  freedom  of  educa- 
tion, I  go  with  the  Bill ;  and  also  tho- 
roughly with  it  in  the  new  University 
retaining  in  its  own  power  the  ma- 
triculation examination.  Hetaining  the 
stemdard  of  matriculation  in  its  own 
power  will  bar  imperfectly  educated 
students  from  entering  the  University, 
and  will  effectually  obviate  any  de- 
terioration of  education,  for  all  Colleges 
and  schools  sending  up  their  pupils 
must  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
University.  The  University  wiU  not 
sink  its  standard  to  theirs,  and  the  public 
will  at  once  be  able  to  judge  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  several  Colleges 
and   schools   in  Ireland    by  the  com- 

farative  numbers  that  pass  from  each, 
now  come,  however,  to  a  great  stimi- 
bling-block  in  the  scheme  of  the  new 
University.  It  is  in  the  attempt  to  en- 
graft on  the  University  affiliated  Colleges. 
The  London  University  tried  for  some 
years  after  its  foundation  to  affiliate  Col- 
leges— that  is,  to  admit  certain  Colleges 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  to  send  up 
pupils  for  examination ;  but  they  were 
soon  obliged  to  abandon  it.  They  now 
give  no  advantage  whatever  to  one  place 
of  education  over  another.  It  has  oeen 
stated  in  course  of  debate  that  the  Lon- 
don University  has  affiliated  Colleges 
attached  to  it,  and  that  this  BiU  was 
only  copying  the  Charter  of  the  London 
University.  I  now  repeat  what  I  have 
already  stated — ^that  tne  London  Uni- 
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yersity  Has  no  affiliated  Colleges  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in 
this  Bill.  In  this  Bill,  by  affiliation  is 
meant  adopting  into  the  University 
certain  Colleges  with  exclusive  privileges 
of  representation  not  shared  by  other 
Colleges.  The  London  University  never 
had  any  Colleges  of  this  kind  attached  to 
it.  It  had  in  its  first  Charter—  1 837— a 
provision  under  which  certain  Colleges 
were  named  with  power  from  time  to 
time  to  add  other  Colleges,  and  no  per- 
sons were  admitted  to  examination  unless 
with  certificates  from  the  Institutions 
named,  or  to  be  afterwards  named.  The 
list  in  the  Charter  originally  amounted 
to  57;  this  system  was  abolished  in 
1861  by  a  new  Charter;  for  it  was 
found  impossible  to  draw  the  line,  to 
know  where  to  stop,  and  serious  abuses 
grew  out  of  the  system.  Some  of  the 
affiliated  Institutions  set  up  a  sale  of 
certificates,  and  young  men  receiving 
their  education  from  schools  not  re- 
cognized, or  from  private  tutors,  pur- 
chased certificates  from  some  of  the 
recognized  institutions,  but  never  at- 
tended them,  and  got  their  education 
elsewhere.  If  any  Member  will  now 
look  at  the  Calendar  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity he  will  find  matriculated  students 
and  graduates  from  innumerable  Colleges 
and  from  private  tuition.  In  the  sense 
meant  in  this  Bill,  then,  the  London  Uni- 
versity never  had  any  affiliated  Colleges 
whatever  entitling  them  to  take  part  in 
the  management  of  the  University,  or  to 
send  representatives  to  its  Senate  in 
Council.  There  is  no  resemblance  what- 
ever in  the  connection  at  any  time  of 
Colleges  with  the  London  University,  and 
the  proposed  affiliation  of  Colleges  under 
the  proposed  Bill.  Where  or  how  is  the 
Council  under  this  Bill  to  draw  the  line  to 
say  what  Colleges  are  to  be  ''  within  the 
pide," — and  the  word  has  an  ill-bear- 
mg  reputation  in  Ireland — and  what 
Colleges  are  to  be  *'  outside  the  pale?" 
I  have  some  experience  on  this  matter. 
When  the  Supplemental  Charter  was 
granted  to  the  Queen's  University  in 
Ireland,  and  was  about  to  come  into 
operation,  we — ^that  is,  the  Senate,  on 
the  suggestion  of  some  of  its  members, 
in  which  I  did  not  concur — proposed  to 
make  a  selection  of  Colleges.  We  spent 
day  after  dav  in  trying  to  find  out  some 
principle  of  selection.  We  found  it 
utterly  impossible.  We  tried  the  test 
of  numbers— of  means    of   education. 

*  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan 


Immediately  every  Institution  had  Pro* 
fessors  on  every  subject  required.  We 
thought  of  the  test  of  numbering  the 
pupils — any  number  of  names  could  be 
made  up.  Jealousies  sprung  up.  At 
last  I  was  myself  almost  driven  to  con- 
sider the  expediency,  as  a  test,  of  mea- 
suring the  boys  as  recruits  are  measured, 
and  admitting  each  Institution,  according 
to  the  number  of  boys  coming  up  to 
a  standard  of  5  feet  something.  I  deeply 
regretted — and  I  have  deeply  regretted 
from  that  time  (1866)  to  me  present — 
the  defeat  of  the  Supplemental  Charter. 
Had  its  legal  defects  been  remedied — 
for  it  was  by  a  mere  legal  oversight  it 
could  not  be  brou^t  into  action — and 
had  the  Queen's  University  been  "peV' 
mitted  to  admit  to  examination  young 
men  from  the  various  Colleges  in  Ire- 
land, Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Presby- 
terian, in  addition  to  pupils  from  the 
Queen's  Colleges — ^for  this  was  what  the 
Supplemental  Charter  was  aimed  to  do  — 
we  should  have  had  six  years  trial  of 
freedom  of  education  in  Ireland,  and  my 
belief  is  we  should  not  now  be  whirling 
round  in  this  cyclone  of  turmoil  ana 
difficulties  and  strife.  I  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  observing  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  East  Gloucester- 
shire (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach)  that  he 
has  been  inaccurately  informed  as  to 
the  object  of  the  Supplemental  Charter, 
and  as  to  the  occurrences  relating  to  its 
introduction  and  attempted  working. 
He  stated  in  the  course  of  his  speech— 

"  That  it  was  introduced  that  the  students  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  should  take  their 
degrees  at  the  Queen's  University,  the  Koman. 
Catholic  College  being  affiliated  to  it ;  but  it  was 
decided  by  the  Rolls  Court  in  Ireland  that  such 
a  measure  would  deteriorate  the  University 
degree." 

Sir,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Baronet  that 
the  Supplemental  Charter  was  not  passed 
to  admit  the  students  of  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic University,  but  was  passed  to 
admit,  on  the  scune  system  as  the  London 
University,  all  candidates  on  undergoing 
certain  examinations ;'  that  the  KoUs 
Court  in  deciding  against  the  Supple- 
mental Charter  merely  decided  on  a 
legal  point — namely,  that  the  Senate  of 
the  University  had  no  power  to  accept 
the  Charter  without  the  joint  assent  of 
Convocation.  The  Bolls  Court  had  no 
power  as  a  Court  of  Law  to  take  up  the 
consideration  of  deterioration  of  degrees, 
and  did  not  take  up  such  question  at  all 
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in  giving  its  decision.  ThePiime  Minister 
in  his  speech.  Sir,  has  also  fallen  into  a 
mistake.  He  said,  speaking  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Charter,  **  That  pan — that  is, 
the  plan  of  the  Supplemental  Charter — 
has  entirely  broken  down."  This  is  not 
quite  correct.  An  experiment  or  plan 
cannot  be  said  to  haye  broken  down 
imtil  it  has  been  first  tried .  The  Supple- 
mental Charter  did  not  break  down,  for  it 
was  never  tried.  It  never  came  into 
action,  for  before  we  could  brinj^  it  into 
action  the  decision  of  the  EoUs  Court  on 
a  legal  point  stopped  all  proceedings 
to  work  it.  I  have  now.  Sir,  an  observa- 
tion to  make  in  justice  to  the  Queen's 
University.  .  Is  tnere  any  test  by  which 
to  ascertain  whether  its  examinations 
have  been  creditable,  and  have  supported 
a  good  standard  of  education  ?  We  have 
a  test  by  which  to  ascertain  how  the 
Queen's  University  has  discharged  its 
duty  as  an  examining  body,  and  the 
test  is  a  sure  one — namely,  how  have  its 
graduates  borne  the  test  of  competitive 
examination  with  the  graduates  of  other 
Universities  when  tried  before  another 
and  an  impartial  tribunal  ?  The  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Army  Medical  De- 
partment has  an  Examining  Board,  who 
examine  such  candidates  as  present  them- 
selves, perfectly  regardless  as  to  the 
Universities  or  Colleges  from  which  such 
candidates  come,  merely  requiring  that 
the  candidates  shall  be  didy  qualified 
practitioners  in  medicine  and  surgeiy 
under  the  Medical  Act  of  1858.  In  five 
years,  ending  in  1869 — ^I  have  no  later 
Ketums  from  which  I  could  quote^there 
were  examined  by  the  Board  for  the 
Army  Medical  Service  28  candidates  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  of  whom 
7  were  rejected,  or  25  per  cent;  from 
Trinity  College  Universily  of  Dublin  70 
were  examined,  of  whom  16  were  re- 
jected, or  23  per  cent;  and  froiu  the 
Queen's  University  76  were  examined,  of 
whom  only  5  were  rejected,  being  only 
6  per  cent.  I  now  come  to  wH at  is,  in  my 
mind,  one  of  the  most  serious  objections 
to  the  BiU.  It  is  that  this  new  Univer- 
sity to  be  founded  is  to  be  a  teaching  as 
well  as  an  examining  body.  It  is  to 
have  Professors  at  a  cost  of  £45,000 
a-year.  Will  this  be  fair  play  in  educa- 
tion ?  This  new  University  is  not  only 
to  examine  candidates  who  present  them- 
selves, but  it  is  also  to  educate  them. 
Everyone  who  is  at  all  conversant  with 
the  details  of  education  well  knows  that 
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the  Professors  of  this  new  University 
would  soon  have  a  monopoly  of  pupils 
and  of  fees ;  for  you  never  could  persuade 
youne  men  going  up  for  examination 
that  me  influence  of  the  Professors  of 
that  University  would  not  ensure  a  more 
favourable  examination  than  could  be 
obtained  without  it.  Suppose  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  saw  it  necessaiy 
to  establish  an  Examining  Board  to  test 
the  seaworthiness  of  all  vessels  built  in 
the  United  Kingdom — ^that  this  Board 
was  to  consist  of  shipbuilders,  who  were 
to  be  empowered,  not  only  to  examine 
all  ships  before  being  certmed  for,  as  to 
their  fitness,  but  also  to  become  a  ma- 
nufacturing firm  themselves,  building 
ships  for  their  own  profit,  and  entering 
into  competition  with  all  other  ship- 
builders— would  this  be  fair  play  to  all 
the  other  shipbuilders  ?  Certainly  not. 
Assuredly,  almost  everyone  wanting  a 
ship  woidd  go  to  this  Examining  Board 
for  his  ship ;  for  it  would  be  out  of  his 
power  to  free  himself  from  the  convic- 
tion that  he  would  get  more  favourable 
terms  in  the  examination  of  his  ships  if 
he  purchased  them  from  the  Examining 
Board,  than  if  he  got  them  from  a  com- 
peting shipbuilder  not  one  of  the  testing 
body.  If  such  a  proceeding  as  building 
ships  and  examining  ships  by  the  same 
firm  would  not  be  tolerated  in  trade, 
surely  a  similar  abuse  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  education.  If  a  University 
were  to  examine  only  those  students 
who  were  educated  within  its  walls,  then 
I  might  have  little  objection  to  its  both 
teacUng  and  examining  its  own  pupils, 
because  there  would  be  no  room  for  par- 
tiality ;  but  the  case  is  totally  different 
when  there  is  to  be  a  University  estab- 
lished which  is  not  only  to  teach  and  exa- 
mine its  own  pupils,  but  the  pupils  of- 
other  Universities  and  Colleges.  To  show 
how  necessary  it  is  to  provide  for  full 
impartiality,  and  how  necessary  it  is,  in 
the  words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  a 
University  should  give  its  degrees  pro- 
perlv,  and  be  withdrawn  as  far  as  may 
be  firom  any  disturbing  influences  that 
might  make  it  partial  or  otherwise  than 
strictly  fair  in  conferring  degrees,  I  will 
give  you  an  instance  of  the  disturbing 
influence  of  teaching  on  freedom  of  edu- 
cation. In  three,  at  least,  of  the  four  Scot- 
tish Universities,  that  are  both  teaching 
and  examining  bodies,  lecturers  in  other 
Institutions  are  permitted  to  send  up 
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pupils  for  examination  for  Umversity 
degrees  on  oertain  conditions ;  and  you, 
Sir,  and  the  House  would,  I  am  sure, 
suppose  that  the  conditions  should  be 
that  the  lecturers  to  be  recomised  should 
haye  proved  themselyes  fit  for  their 
work.  Not  at  at  all.  The  condition  is 
that  the  recognition  will  depend  upon 
those  lecturers  keeping  up  their  prices — 
it  is  a  money  condition.  The  following 
is  the  by-law  of  one  of  these  Uniyer* 
sities — 

"Tlie  fee  for  attendance  on  the  lectnree  of 
any  private  teachers,  with  a  view  to  graduation, 
shall  not  be  of  less  amount  than  that  exigible 
by  medical  Professors  of  the  University  for  the 
same  course." — [Aberdeen,  1870.] 

In  the  regulation  of  another  Uniyersiiy, 
it  runs  thus — 

"Lectures  of  any  private  teacher  in  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen,  shall  not  be 
reckoned  for  graduation  if  the  fees  for  such  lec- 
tures be  of  less  amount  than  is  charged  for  the 
like  course  of  lectures  in  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen." — [St.  An- 
drews, 1870.] 

In  a  third  (Edinburgh),  it  runs  thus — 

"  Tlie  fee  ftr  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  an 
extra  academical  teacher  in  Edinburgh,  with  a 
view  to  graduation,  must  be  of  the  same  amount 
as  that  exigible  by  medical  Professors  in  the 
University."— [Edinburgh,  1870.] 

And  now  let  us  see  what  kind  of  teach- 
ing is  carried  on  in  one  of  these  Uni- 
yersities  under  this  system  of  combining 
teaching  and  examining.  There  cannot 
be  two  subjects  more  distinct  in  their 
nature  than  Natural  Histoiy  and  Oiyil 
History,  or  requiring  more  distinct 
frames  of  mind  in  the  Professors ;  and 
yet,  in  one  of  these  Uniyersities,  the 
following  is  the  programme  of  a  course 
of  lectures,  giyen  Dy  the  scune  Professor, 
•whose  teacming  is  protected  by  th^ 
money  monopoly  rule  I  haye  just  quoted. 
The  heading  is  "  Oiyil  and  Natural 
Histoiy — 

**  1.  Tlie  course  for  next  session  will  comprise 
Civil  History  and  Anthropology,  History  of 
England  from  the  Accession  of  the  Stewart 
Dynasty.  2.  Zoology  and  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy—The Anatomical  Zoology  of  the  Inverte- 
brata." 

The  transformation  scene  of  a  pantomime 
does  not  exceed  this — ^the  transition  from 
the  Histoiy  of  England  to  the  structure 
of  oysters.  There  is  nothing  in  trades' 
combinations  to  equal  this,  and  the  cor- 
rupt system  of  teaching  and  examining, 
and  of  selling  certificates,  may  now  find 

Sir  Dominie  Carrifon 


its  way  into  Ireland  under  the  proposed 
Bill.  Next,  with  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Coxmcil  proposed  in  the  BilL 
The  Council,  as  proposed  to  be  elected, 
would  eyentually  be  a  Coxmoil  of  Profes- 
sors either  in  actualnumber,  orpractically 
so.  Four  yacandes  occurring  eyeiy  year 
in  rotation  would  be  filled  up  tiiius — 
No.  1,  named  by  Her  Majesty;  No.  2, 
by  the  Uniyersiiy  Council ;  No.  8,  by  the 
iSrofessors  of  the  Uniyersity;  and  No.  4, 
by  the  Senate.  I  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  conclude  that  the  Professors  would 
certainly  always  return  a  Professor  in 
eyeiy  case;  that  the  Senate,  from  old 
attachment  to  their  Professors  and  from 
yarious  influences,  would  as  surely  return 
a  Professor — ^that  the  Queen  might,  and 
that  the  Uniyersity  Council  probably 
would — ^but  supposing  there  were  on  each 
diyision  only  two  Professors  returned, 
we  should  ihen  haye  at  least  14  Pro- 
fessors out  of  28  on  the  Council.  The 
other  members  of  theCoxmcil  would  often 
be  occupied  with  yarious  pursuits,  and 
unable  to  attend  regularly.  The  Pro- 
fessors would  always  be  on  the  spot,  and 
the  result  would  certainly  be  uiat  the 
Council  would  be  a  Council  of  Pro- 
fessors, and  necessarily  influenced  much 
by  their  own  interesto.  A  certain  pro- 
portion of  Professors  would  be  to  any 
Council  of  Education  a  useful  ingre- 
dient; but  if  they  were  to  become 
paramount,  they  would  be  inischieyous. 
1  remember  an  occasion  when  I  was 
engaged  in  the  consideration  of  an 
educational  reform,  and  the  cry  always 
was — **Whateyer  you  do,  take  care  of 
the  poor  Professors.**  I  entertain  yery 
great  objection  to  making  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  Chancellor  of  the 
new  Uniyersity  during  the  tenure  of  his 
office  as  Lord  Lieutenant.  I  consider  it 
an  indigniiy  little  short  of  insult  to  do 
it,  and  that,  if  done,  it  will  destroy  the 
independence  of  science;  and  the  con- 
yiction  wiU  be  that  the  only  way  to 
Uniyersil^  distinctions  and  emolimients 
under  such  Chancellorship,  will  be  up  the 
back  stairs  of  the  Castle.  I  will  say  no 
more  about  it  at  present — should  the 
Bill  go  into  Committee  I  will  haye  more 
to  say  on  this  part  of  the  Bill.  There  is 
no  security  whateyer  in  the  Bill  for  fair 
representation  of  the  religious  persua- 
sions on  the  Council.  The  members  may 
be  aU  Catholics,  or  Protestants,  or  Pres- 
byterians. The  probabiliiy — nay,  almost 
the  certainty — ^will  be,  that  u>t  many 
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years  to  oome,  one  lialf  the  members  of 
the  Coonoil  will  not  be  Oatholio,  and 
that  even  that  minority  will  be  at  length 
weeded  out.  There  should  be  some 
safeguard  on  this  point.  Perhaps  we 
may  be  told  that  we  may  rely  on  the 
good  intentions  of  Goyemment.  Let 
ns  try  this  by  the  test  of  what  oc- 
curred in  the  Queen's  Colleges.  In 
1845,  on  the  formation  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  the  Boman  Catholic  Bishops 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  Oovem- 
ment,  praying  that  a  fedr  proportion  of 
the  Professors  and  other  office-bearers 
in  the  new  Colleges  should  be  members 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  Sir 
James  Graham  stated,  in  reply,  that  he 
could  not  assent  to  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  admitted  that  the  demand  was 
reasonable,  and  gave  a  Parliamentary 
or  Ministerial  assurance  that  it  should  be 
practically  carried  out,  and  then  went 
on  to  say — 

'^  Beyond  a  doubt,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
Professors,  an  adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  would  be  an  additional  recommendation — 
one,  too,  which  I  have  as  littie  doubt  would  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  ezerdse  of  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown,  acting  under  responsiole  advisers." 
—[3  Eanaard,  Ixxx.  1149.] 

TheProfessorsnow  number  60  in  the  three 
Queen's  Colleges,  and  how  many  Catho- 
lic Professors  in  the  whole  of  the  three 
Colleges,  including  Arts  and  Professional 
education  ? — only  9.  There  are  in  the 
whole  Arts'  course  in  the  three  Colleges 
only  two  Catholics,  and  in  the  Belmst 
CoUe^e  not  one  Catiholic.  This  is  called 
mixed  education;  and  are  we  now,  as 
we  did  in  1845,  to  rely  on  merely  Parlia- 
mentary assurance  tiiat  the  respective 
proportions  of  Catholics  and  Protestants 
would  be  taken  into  acooimt  ?  I  often 
remonstrated  against  this  weeding  out  of 
Boman  Catholics,  but  was  met  by  the  as- 
surance that  it  could  not  be  avoided,  as  the 
most  competent  person  was  always  ap- 

Eointed,  and  the  most  competent  person 
appened  to  be — of  course,  oy  accident — 
nearly  always  a  Protestant.  But  when  a 
number  of  competent  candidates  present 
themselves  there  is  no  mode  of  deter- 
mining who  is  the  most  competent,  im- 
less  by  competitive  examination,  and 
there  is  none  for  these  Professorships  as 
there  is  for  Fellowships  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Testimonials  cannot  decide  it.  It 
should  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  the 
Government  of  the  day  to  have  a  list  of 
competent  persons  before  it,  and  then 
ohoose  among  them — ^bearing  in  mind 


the  pledges  of  the  Government  in  1845. 
Instead  of   adopting   this   course,  the 
lesson  taught  the  Irish  Bishops  and  Ca- 
tholic people  has  been  that  Sir  James 
Graham's  pledge   on   the  part  of  the 
Government    and   of  this    House    has 
been  continuously  broken  during  a  pe- 
riod of  30  years,   and    that   no   reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  similar  assur- 
ances now.      Another  great  and  con- 
tinued breach  of   faith  for  the    same 
period  has  been  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of  appointment  of  the  Professors  and 
office-bearers  of  these  Colleges.    It  was 
promised,   on  the  foundation  of  these 
Colleges,  that  the  appointment  of  Pro- 
fessors in  these  three  Colleges  would  be 
only  held  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  imtil 
the  Senate  of  the  Queen's  University 
was  ready  to  take  up  the  task.    That 
promise  has  never  been  redeemed ;  and 
now,  at  the  end  of  nearly  30  years  after 
that  solemn  promise  was  given,  there  is 
seen  in  Ireland  what  is  not  seen  in 
any  other  —  even  the  most  despotic — 
country  in  Europe,  that  Professors,  60  in 
number,  of  Arts  and   Sciences  are  the 
mere  nominees  of   a  Viceroy.     Surely 
this  is  a  state  of  things  not  to  be  en- 
dured.   The  Queen's  University  is  sup- 
posed by  many  Members  of  this  House 
to   be   intimately  connected   with    the 
Queen's  Colleges.     It  is  not  so.    The 
Queen's  University  knows  nothing  what- 
ever of  any  proceedings  in  the  Colleges. 
It  has  no  control  over  them.    It  knows 
nothing  whatever  of  the  appointments 
of  the    Professors,  of  the    manner   in 
which  they  discharge  their   duties,  of 
the  examinations  of  the  pupils ;  and  if 
a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Queen's 
University  sees  even  the  Annual  Beport 
of  the  CoUeges,  it  is  only  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Presidents  or  Secretaries  of  the 
Colleges.  The  Bill  before  us  touches  none 
of  these  abuses — it  only  deals  with  the 
question  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  so  far  as 
to  shut  up  one  of  them,  the  Galway  Col- 
lege. I  cannot  be  a  party  to  that.  If  there 
is  to  be  a  closure  on  principle,  let  the 
closing  of  the  three  be  discussed ;  but  do 
not  shut  up  the  one  that  is  most  needed. 
Before    quitting    the    subject    of    the 
Queen's  Colleges,  I  must  meJce  a  few 
short  observations  in  reply  to  some  ob- 
servations of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
Queen's  Colleges.    After  indulging  in 

I  general   disparaging    observations,    he 
quoted  from  the  li^port  of  the  Boyal 
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Commissioii  that  sat  in  1857  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Colleges  some  stric- 
tures, culminating  in  the  astonishing  an- 
nouncement that  students  were  admitted 
to  matriculation  '*  almost  utterly  igno- 
rant of  Greek."  He  appears  to  haye 
forgotten  that  at  the  present  hour  in 
the  London  University,  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Senate,  a  student  may 
not  only  be  '^  almost  utterly  ignorant 
of  Gbeek,'*  but  entirely  and  utterly 
ignorant  of  Greek,  for  its  study  is  only 
optional.   He  then  goes  on  to  observe — 

^^  I  should  like  also  to  know  what  the  Gk)yem- 
ing  Bodies  of  the  Colleges  ai^  about  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  be  allowed.  I  go  no  fur- 
ther than  this — ^that  the^  show  that  the  state  of 
these  Colleges  is  not  satisfactory,  nor  one  which 
we  ought  to  acquiesce  in  as  a  permanent  state  of 
things." 

All  these  disparaging  observations  in 
Thursday  night's  debate  were  based  on 
a  Eeport  of  the  Commission  of  1857, 
quoted  by  him  in  the  debate  of  that  night ; 
but  what  occurred  in  1867,  ten  years 
afterwards,  when  the  Senate  of  the 
Queen's  University  attempted  to  take 
matriculation  into  its  own  hands  and  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the 
Queen's  University,  to  make  it  a  national 
University,  instead  of  what  it  is — a  Uni- 
versity not  allowed  to  examine  any  but 
the  students  of  the  three  Queen's  Col- 
leges. The  censures  of  last  Thursday 
night  were  foimded  on  theEeportof  1 857; 
but  10  years  after  the  date  of  that  Ee- 
port, when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  an  ad- 
ditional 10  years'  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Colleges,  now  did  he  speak  of 
them  ?  These  are  his  words,  speaking  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges — 

"  Denounced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
with  all  its  terrors  and  aU  its  thimders,  opposed 
in  every  manner  possible,  denoimced,  too,  by 
many  well-meaning  persons  in  this  country  as 
Godless  CollegeSjthey  have  gradually  and  steadily 
increased;  and  before  the  mischievous  inter- 
ference of  the  late  Government,  they  were  at- 
tended by  837  students.  When  vou  remember 
that  they  possess  hardly  any  endowments,  and 
that  Oxf  onl,  with  all  its  endowments,  has  only 
1,200  students,  when,  too,  you  remember  the 
obstacles  they  have  had  to  encounter,  I  am  per- 
fectly warranted  in  saying  that  they  have  proved 
succ^sful." — [3  Hansardf  dzxxviL  1462.J 

Now,  Sir,  let  me  ask  the  House  to  look 
on  this  picture  and  on  that.  But  sup- 
pose all  these  defects  I  have  observed 
upon  removed,  there  still  remains  the 
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intolerable  injury  that  will  be  felt  deeply 
and  more  deeply  every  day — ^that  while 
Trinity  College  is  left  in  possession  of  at 
least  £50,000^a-year,  wrung  by  oppres- 
sion and  confiscation  from  the  Catholics ; 
while  Eoyal  and  endowed  schools  are 
scattered  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  aU  devoted  exclusively  to 
Protestants ;  Catholic  Colleges  and  Ca- 
tholic schools  derive  nothing  from  the 
State.  Sir,  the  House  sanctioned — and 
indeed,  well  it  might,  for  the  money 
did  not  come  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund — a  commutation  grant  of  £700,000 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  including 
Regium  Donum  and  College — and  to  May- 
nooth  College  £372,000.  Sir,  I  have 
heard,  over  and  over  again,  the  objection 
raised  to  giving  any  grant  for  a  Ca- 
tholic College  under  this  Bill,  that  the 
House  never  can  sanction  denomina- 
tional grants;  but  surely.  Sir,  these 
grants  have  been  made  to  denominational 
Bodies,  to  Colleges  purely  for  the  clergy 
of  the  two  denominations  Catholic  and 
Presbyterian.  Is  it  fair  not  to  give  the 
Catholic  laity  for  their  University  educa- 
tion a  similar  grant  ?  Let  a  similar  act 
of  justice  be  done  for  them  as  has  been 
done  for  the  dei^.  Let  them  have  a 
fair  start  in  this  new  educational  compe- 
tition. If  they  then  fail  in  the  com- 
petition for  degrees,  emoluments,  and 
honours,  they  will  not  be  able  to  say 
they  have  not  had  fair  play;  but  if 
they  fail  under  the  proposed  Bill,  which 
leaves  thousands  on  thousands  with 
Protestant  and  Presbyterian  Colleges, 
and  gives  nothing  to  them,  they  will 
attribute  their  failure  to  injustice ;  and 
every  rejection  of  a  Catholic  candi- 
date that  will  occur  will  be  a  never 
failing  repetition  of  heart-burning,  sec- 
tarian discord,  and  disaffection  in  Ire- 
land. I  trust  the  Prime  Minister,  when 
he  ponders  over  these  things,  will  intro- 
duce large  Amendments  into  the  Bill. 
I  know  no  Minister  that  ever  lived  that 
has  done  more  for  Ireland ;  and  I  will, 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  Bill  become 
what  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  support  the 
Prime  Minister  in  voting  for  its  second 
reading. 

Mr.  BLENNEEHASSETT— Sir:  If  I 
venture  to  claim  for  a  few  minutes  that 
indulgence  which  the  House  usually  ex- 
tendsto  a  young  Member  who  has  not  had 
the  advantage  of  experience  in  address- 
ing it,  I  do  so  only  because  I  believe 
that  there  are  some  circumstanoes  which 
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flace  me  in  a  fayourable  position  wHen 
attempt  to  approach  the  question  of 
University  education  in  Ireland  in   a 
practical  spirit.    Actual  residence  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  at  no  distant 
date  within  the  walls  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  has  made  me  familiar  with  the 
teaching  and  academic  life  of  that  insti- 
tution, and  enables  me  to  compare  the 
great  Irish  University  in  many  of  her 
most  essential  features  with  her  older 
and  still  more  famous  sister,  my  own 
University  of  Oxford.    An  Irish  Pro- 
testant myself,  I  believe  I  am  able,  at 
least,  in  some  degree,  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  with  which  those  of  my  own 
creed  regard  this  question ;  while,   at 
the  same  time,  it  has  been  my  G^ecial 
study  and  desire  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  of  my  Boman 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen  on  a  matter 
of  such  deep  interest  to  them.   I  do  not 
intend,   however,  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion from  the    special   point  of  view 
either  of  the  Mends  of  TMnity  College, 
or  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  or  of  the 
Irish  Catholics.     These  interests  have 
been  far  too  ably  represented  in  this 
debate  to  leave  them  in  need  of  any 
feeble    advocacy  from    me.     I    desire, 
rather,  if  the  House  will  permit  me  as 
one  who,  with  some  actual  experience 
of  University  life,  has  endeavoured  to 
think  out  this  matter  for  himself,   to 
state  very  briefly  the  conclusions  to  which 
I  have  come  as  to  the  probable  influence 
of  the  measure  before  us  on  the  interests 
of  learning  in  Ireland.   I  may  sincerely 
say  that  I  did  not  approach  the  con- 
sideration of  this  Bill  in  any  fault-flnd- 
ing  spirit  or  with  any  desire  to  discover 
reasons  for  opposing  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  cmxiously  sought  to  And  in  it  the  solu- 
tion of  a  vexed  and  difficult  question, 
and  one  which  it  is  most  desirable  to 
set  at  rest.   Neither  do  I  under-estimate 
the  difficulty  of  legislating  on  this  sub- 
ject; I  believe,  indeed,  it  may  well  be 
said,  how  well  the  events  of  the  last 
couple  of  weeks  have  shown  to   any 
statesman  who  has  the  courage,  aye,  I 
wiU  say,  who  has  the  generosity  and 
the  unselflshness  to  devote  himself  to 
the  task — 

*'  Incedis  per  ignes 
^  Cineri  suppositos  dolo80.'' 

I  did  not,  therefore,  expect  a  faultless 
BiU,  much  less  did  I  expect  a  Bill  which 
woidd  satisfy  everyone,  for  I  know  well 
that  a  fauluess  Bill,  if  such  were  pos- 


sible, would  assuredly  fail  to  do  that. 
I  confess,  however,  that  I  did  hope  for 
the    introduction  of   a  measure  which 
would  be  fairly  adequate  to  meet  the 
special  circumstances  that  render  legis- 
lation on  the    subject    desirable,    and 
which  would  tend  to  foster  and  encou- 
rage higher  education  in  Ireland.    In 
this  hope  I  have  been  disappointed,  and 
therefore  with  profound  regret  I  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  oppose  the  measure 
which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  in- 
troduced.   My  opposition  to  this  Bill  is 
based,  if  I  may  so  speak,  on  its  positive 
and  on  its  negative  character.    I  object 
to  it  because  of  what  it  proposes  to  do, 
and  because  of  what  it  does  not  propose 
to  do.    In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  re- 
gard this  measure  as  a  final  or  a  satis- 
ftwjtoiy  settlement  of  the  question,  be- 
cause it  utterly  fails  to  accomplish  the 
primary  object  for  which  it  was  intended 
— that  is,  to  give  the  Irish  Boman  Ca- 
tholics equal  advantages  as  regards  Uni- 
versity education  witn  their  Protestant 
countrymen.  It  is  a  fact  which  has  been 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  vast 
majority  of  that  body  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  system  of  University  edu- 
cation which  separates  teaching  in  reli- 
gion and  morals  from  the  other  branches 
of  learning.    They  regard  such  a  system 
as  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals,  and 
they  cannot  accept  it  without  offence  to 
their    consciences.    Whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong  in  holding  this  opinion 
would  not,  I  apprehend,  be  a  profitable 
question  to  discuss  in  this  House,  and 
it  is  quite  beside  the  point  which  I  desire 
to  raise.    It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose 
to  know  what  the  repeated  public  decla- 
rations of  the  hierarchy  and  laity  place 
beyond  question,  that  this  is  the  state  of 
mind  which  generally  prevails  among 
the  Lish  Catholics.   Wow  it  is  to  satisfy 
these  Catholics  that  this  Bill  is  specially 
intended.    The  Irish  Protestants  —  at 
least,  so  far  as  regards  themselves — do 
not  want  any  Bill  at  all ;  they  have  long 
enjoyed   peculiar  advantages,   and  all 
they  wish  is  to  be  let  alone.  The  Mends 
of  the  mixed  system  have  no  cause  of 
complaint,  their  wants  are  amply  sup- 
plied  by  the  three  Queen's  Colleges. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  however,  thinks — 
and  I  entirely  agree  with  him  in  his 
opinion — that  the  great  body  of  Irish 
Eoman  Catholics  do  not  occupy  a  just 
or  satisfeustory  position  in  redation  to 
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University  education,  and  he  proposes, 
as  a  continuation  of  his  Irish  policy,  to 
remedy  this  grievance.  One  of  the  main 
features  of  that  policy  has  been  to  intro- 
duce the  great  principle  of  religious 
equality  into  Ireland,  and  educational 
equaliiy,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church.  The  Eoman  Ca- 
tholics well  know  the  logical  strength 
of  their  position  when  they  claim  a 
settlement  of  the  education  question  on 
the  basis  of  this  principle  of  equality 
which  has  been  actually  acknowledged 
by  the  present  Government,  and  by  a 
majority  of  this  House.  Does  the  mea- 
sure now  before  us  concede  to  them  those 
equal  educational  advantages  which  they 
demand?  To  this  question,  I  submit 
there  can  be  but  one  possible  answer — 
it  does  not.  What  does  this  BiU  really 
propose  to  do  for  the  Irish  Catholics  ? 
It  offers  them — if  they  do  not,  as  we 
know  they  will  not,  abandon  the  prin- 
ciple for  which,  from  the  first,  they  have 
steadily  and  persistently  contended — 
namely,  that  religion  should  be  a  part 
of  the  daily  teaching  of  Catholic  stu- 
dents— ^it  offers  them,  I  say,  if  they  do 
not  abandon  this  principle,  what  by  a 
curious  euphuism  has  been  called  '^  free- 
dom to  compete,"  it  offers  them  this 
and  nothing  more ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Catholic  University  or  any  other  Catho- 
lic College,  poor  and  unendowed,  with- 
out ancient  fame  or  intellectual  prestige, 
and  without  any  powerful  Professorial 
staff,  is  given  freedom  to  compete  with 
the  wealthy  and  famous  foundation  of 
Trinity  College,  and  with  the  State-en- 
dowed Colleges  of  Belfast  and  Cork. 
This  freedom  to  compete  is  offered,  as 
if  in  irony,  to  the  Catholics  as  a  con- 
cession of  educational  equality.  Can 
they  accept  it  as  such  ?  Can  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  expect  them  to  be  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  the  hollowness  of 
the  pretext  and  the  worthlessness  of  the 
gift?  The  only  freedom  to  compete 
which  bears  any  true  relation  to  equality 
is  freedom  to  compete  on  equal  terms. 
This  is  what  the  Insh  Catholics  ask  for, 
freedom  to  contend  in  the  intellectual 
arena  with  equal  advantages  and  equal 
opportunities,  and  without  offence  to 
their  conscientious  scruples.  This  equality 
the  measure  before  the  House  does  not 
concede  to  them,  and  therefore  they  will 
not  accept  it  as  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
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tion.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  oppose  this  Bill 
because  it  does  not  sati^  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  just  demands  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended ;  because  it  is 
a  feeble  and  ignoble  compromise  which 
pleases  no  one ;  and  because  instead  of 
being,  what  such  a  measure  ought  to 
be,  a  final  settlement  of  the  question,  it 
will  only  prepare  the  way  for  a  renewed 
and  vigorous  agitation.  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  if  this  measure  passes  into 
law  it  wiU  be  followed  at  once  by  a  fresh 
agitation  of  the  Boman  CathoHc  party 
in  Ireland  for  that  equality  which  is  now 
withheld  from  them,  an  agitation  which 
may  keep  that  country  in  hot  water  for 
years,  and  which  can  only  end  in  one  of 
two  ways — either  in  the  ultimate  endow- 
ment of  a  Catholic  College  under  cir- 
cumstances, as  regards  existing  institu- 
tions, much  less  favourable  to  learning 
than  the  present,  or  else  in  the  finu 
withdrawal  of  all  endowments,  and  the 
virtual  abolition  of  University  education 
in  Ireland.  I  also  object  to  this  Bill, 
because,  as  regards  Gfiinity  College,  it 
interferes  for  evil,  and  it  does  not  mter- 
fere  for  good.  While  it  contains  provi- 
sions wmch  must  materially  diminish 
the  usefulness  of  that  institution,  it 
makes  no  attempt  whatever  to  remedy 
those  abuses  which  are  the  most  serious 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  learning 
within  its  walls.  This  is  an  omission 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  on 
groimds  oi  expediency  in  the  BiU  of  a 
private  Member ;  but  it  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  very  grave  defect  in  a  great  Go- 
vernment scheme  of  University  education 
for  Ireland.  I  shall  merely  glance,  in 
passing,  at  two  or  three  of  these  abuses. 
There  is  first  the  system  under  which 
the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College — of  whom 
personally  I  desire  to  speak  with  the 
utmost  respect — are  elected,  and  after 
one  great  effort  are  allowed  to  progress 
upwards  by  seniority  alone  to  the  highest 
places  in  the  College.  In  this  way  an 
enormous  amount  of  public  money  is 
absorbed  by  men  who  have  scarcely  a 
single  inducement  to  active  exertion  in 
CoUege  work,  or  to  undertake  those  ori- 
ginal researches  on  which  the  progress 
of  science  depends,  and  which  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  uses  of  rich  endowments  to 
promote.  We  have  all  heard  of  "  the 
silent  sister."  Then  there  is  the  system 
which  allows  Professors  to  enjoy  large 
salaries,  and  to  relegate  all  the  duties 
of  their  Chairs  to  substitutes  who  receive 
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one-sixth  or  one-seyenth  part  of  the 
Professorial  incomes.  I  beueye  there  is 
one  distinguished  ex-Fellow  of  Trinity 
— ^I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  the  same 
distinguished  ex-Fellow  who,  we  haye 
been  told,  greatly  admires  this  Bill — 
who  emoys  a  Professorial  income  of 
about  £700  per  annum,  and  transfers 
all  his  official  duties  to  a  substitute  at 
£100  per  annum.  Another  great  eyil 
is  the  anomalous  system  xmder  which 
the  Fellows  of  Triniiy  are  their  own 
employers  and  their  own  employes,  hay- 
ing the  power  of  electing  one  another 
to  yaluable  appointments,  and  of  assign- 
ing to  themselyes  their  own  duties.  To 
remedy  these  and  other  most  serious 
eyils,  this  great  Ooyemment  measure 
does  not  contain  a  single  proyision ;  but 
if  we  are  sufficiently  nopeful,  or  rather 
credulous,  we  may  comfort  ourselyes 
with  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  that  those  who  enjoy 
all  the  adyantages  of  the  existing  state 
of  things  will  spontaneously  undertake 
to  reform  it  at  their  own  cost.  I  haye 
now  stated  some  of  the  grounds,  politi- 
cal and  academic,  on  which  I  object  to 
this  BiU,  because  of  what  it  fails  to  do ; 
but  I  dislike  it  not  only  for  the  good  it 
will  do,  but  also — and  this  mainly  on 
academic  grounds — for  the  eyil  which  I 
beUeye  it  will  do.  I  am  oonyinced  that 
the  effect  of  the  measure  will  be  to  lower 
and  degrade  Uniyersity  education  in 
Ireland,  and  I  belieye  I  can  show  that 
there  are  seyeral  ways  by  which  it  must 
lead  to  this  result.  In  tiiie  first  place,  it 
will  diminish  the  yalue  of  an  Irish  Uni- 
yersiiy  degree.  In  what  estimation,  do 
you  think,  will  men  of  learning  hold  the 
degree  of  a  Uniyersity  from  much  some 
of  the  noblest  studies  upon  which  the 
human  mind  can  exercise  itself  are  prac- 
tically excluded  ?  Eyery  Irish  student 
of  pluck  and  enei^,  whose  circumstances 
enable  him  to  do  so,  will  seek  in  England 
or  elsewhere  those  genuine  academic 
distinctions  which  are  no  longer  to  be 
won  in  his  own  country.  This  measure 
will  also  cause  a  great  decrease  in  the 
number  of  students  who  come  under  the 
influences  of  College  life,  influences 
which  many  great  men  haye  esteemed 
at  a  far  higher  yalue  than  mere  learn- 
ing. Triniiy  College  though  in  a  better 
position  than  any  of  the  omer  Colleges, 
yet  weakened  in  power,  in  influence, 
and  in  reyenue,  must  lose  a  large  pro- 
portion of  students;  and  will  ez&  only 


with  impaired  powers  and  diminished 
usefulness.  The  Catholic  College  or  Uni- 
yersity in  Stephen's  Gbeen  can  hardly 
continue  to  exist  at  all.  Her  hope  of 
support  and  progress  depends  on  the 
attendance  of  a  large  body  of  students, 
and  how  can  this  attendance  be  expected 
by  a  poor  and  unendowed  College  when 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  new 
Uniyersity  are  open  to  students  attached 
to  no  College  at  all,  and  permitted  to 
reside  whereyer  they  please.  In  fact, 
the  practical  operation  of  the  Bill  will 
be  to  diyide  most  of  the  young  men  in 
Ireland  who  seek  a  Uniyersity  degree 
into  two  classes,  neither  of  which  will 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  academic  life  and 
training.  One  class,  composed  chiefly 
of  those  who  are  considered  cleyerer 
than  their  fellows,  will  enter  no  College 
at  all.  They  will  come  up  to  Dublin, 
Kye  in  the  ciiy,  subject  in  many  instances 
to  the  corrupt  and  dangerous  influences 
of  a  large  town,  and  there  they  will 
enter  upon  a  kind  of  study,  the  most 
misohieyous  and  contemptible  which  it 
is  possible  to  conceiye.  That  is  to  say, 
they  will  cram,  or  grind  or  coach,  what- 
eyer  you  may  like  to  call  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  competing  for  the  yarious 
petty  emoluments  attached  to  the  Uni- 
yersity. They  will  read  nothing  but 
what  pays  for  this  immediate  object, 
and  they  will  read  that  only  in  the  way 
that  pays  best.  I  need  not  teU  the  House 
that  the  kind  of  reading  which  pays  best 
under  such  circumstances  is  not  the  care- 
ful and  conscientious  study  which  pro- 
duces sound  scholars  and  educated  use- 
ful men.  An  hon.  Member,  who  spoke 
on  a  preyiouB  eyening  anticipated  this 
objection  and  denied  its  force.  Eyeiy 
Member  of  the  House,  he  said,  who  is 
a  Uniyersity  man  has  had  recourse  to 
priyate  tuition  at  some  period  of  his 
Uniyersiiy  career.  This  may  be  so ;  but 
eyery  Member  of  this  House  who  knows 
anything  of  Uniyersity  life  and  work  will 
recognize  at  once  the  enormous  differ- 
ence betweetL  a  systematic  course  of  aca- 
demic study,  supplemented  by  the  occa- 
sional assistance  of  a  priyate  tutor,  and 
the  desultory  and  unmitigated  cram 
which  this  measure  wiU  tend  directly  to 
encourage.  I  confess  I  do  heartily  dis- 
like  thegiowing  system  of  bribing  men 
to  do  their  work  by  leading  them  into 
feyerish  and  unhealthy  competition  for 
small  pecuniary  rewards.  I  dislike  the 
system  in  England,  but  I  dread  it  much 
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more  in  Ireland,  where  its  bad  efiPects 
are  intensified  by  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try.   It  may  be  all  very  well  to  give  a 
schoolboy  his  prize  before  he  goes  home 
for  the  holidays ;  but  a  University  stu- 
dent should  be  treated  more  like  a  man. 
He  should  be  taught  to  pursue  know- 
ledge, as  they  do  pursue  it  at  the  German 
Universities,  as  a  serious  preparation  for 
his  work  in  the  world,  or  better  still,  he 
should  learn  to  seek  it  and  love  it  for 
its  own  rich  and  sweet  reward.     The 
other  class  of  students  to  which  I  alluded 
will  be  made  up  of  youths  attending 
various  seminaries  or  schools  in  the  pro- 
vinces.    The  students  of  the  Catholic 
University  have  foreseen  and  protested 
against  this  danger.     These  provincial 
schools  are,  no  doubt,  very  excellent  and 
useful  in  their  way ;  but  they  can  never 
become,  in  any  sense,  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute to  the  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland 
for  the  great  central  College  or  Univer- 
siiy  which  they  desire  to  possess.     This 
is  a  measure  which  is  di^iked  by  Irish 
Protestants,  because  it  must  greatly  in- 
jure University  education  for  them.     It 
is  also  disliked  by  Irish  Catholics,  be- 
cause it  ignores  their  conscientious  con- 
victions and  does  not  give  them  that 
educational  equality  which  they  believe 
to  be  their  right.  How  comes  it  to  pass 
then   that  this    Irish   measure,    which 
pleases  nobody  in  Ireland,  has  a  chance 
of  being  accepted  by  Parliament  ?    The 
answer  to  this  question  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Because — ^whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I 
shall  not  stay  to  inquire — ^it  is  supposed 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  feeling  which 
exists  in  England  and  in  ScoUjEind  in 
favour  of  united  education.    The  precise 
strength  of  that  feeling,  either  in  Par- 
liament or  in  the  countiy  it  is  di£B.cult 
to  estimate ;  but  when  vou  add  to  it  the 
undoubtedly  strong  feeung  which  pre- 
vails   against  even  the  appearance  of 
showing  favour  to  the  Church  of  Eome, 
you  get  the  force  to  which,  if  it  pass  at 
all,  this  measure  will  owe  its  existence. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  united  and  denomina- 
tional systems.    The  cry  of  united  edu- 
cation has  been  taken  up  by  a  section 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  England.    Let 
me  remind  Liberals  who  adopt  that  cry 
as  part  of  their  Liberal  creed,  mat  imited 
education  when  it  is  free,  when  it  is 
voluntary,  when  it  is  a  liberation  of  the 
conscience,  is  one  thing ;  but  that  imited 
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education  when  it  is  not  free,  when  it  is 
imposed  on  an  imwiUing  people,  when 
it  is  a  coercion  of  the  conscience,  is  quite 
another  thing.     One  word  more  before 
I  sit  down.    Those  who  advocate  united 
education  are  bound,  at  least,  to  ask 
themselves  what  price  they  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.     Ai  object  may  be  very 
beautiful  and  precious,  but  yet  it  may 
not  be  worth  the  price  that,  imder  cer- 
tain circumstances,  is  demanded  for  it. 
What,  then,  is  the  price  you  will  have 
to  pay  if  you  re-construct  the  Irish  Uni- 
versity system  so  as  to  establish  one 
common  University  adapted  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  mixed  education.    The  price 
is  an  enormous  one.    It  is  nothing  less 
than  the  practical  exclusion  from  the 
University  ctMrrieuHum  of  every  subject 
upon  which  Eoman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant teaching  cannot  meet.    In  other 
words,  you  will  have  to  sacrifice  alto- 
gether some  of  the  noblest  and  most 
essential  elements  of  culture,  and  to  limit 
and  circumscribe  almost  every  branch  of 
study.  This  question,  in  its  widest  aspect, 
is  no  party  question — ^no  religious  ques- 
tion.  Irish  Protestants  and  Irish  Catho- 
lics alike  have  a  vital  interest  in  opposing 
the  mutQation  of  University  eaucation 
and  the  degradation  of  learning  in  their 
coimtry.    Protestants  and  Catholics,  Li- 
berals and  Conservatives,  all  to  whom 
the  process  of  culture  is  dear,  all  by 
whom  the  freedom  of  the  intellect  is 
valued,    may  well   unite    on    common 
ground  to  oppose  the  illiberal  and  anti- 
academic  measure  which  is  the  strange 
and  unnatural  production  of  a  Liberal 
Ministry   largely  composed  of  Oxford 
first-class  men.   I  am  afraid  that  I  have 
trespassed  too  long  upon  the  time  of  the 
House.    I  am  grateful  for  the  patience 
with  which  I  have  been  heard.    I  could 
not  keep  silence  on  this  question,  for  I 
believe  that  the  decision  of  the  House 
upon  it  will  not  lightly  influence  the 
future  of  my  country.  The  fate  of  science, 
and  scholarship,  and  all  true  academic 
culture  in  Ireland,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Parliament.    If  Parliament  accepts 
this  measure,  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
aim  a  fatal  blow  at  them ;  that  it  will 
help  to  accomplish  in  Ireland  ''  the  worst 
of  all  massacres — that  which  slays  the 
mind  of  a  country.'' 

Mr.  G.  BENTINCK  said,  this  BiU 
had  been  so  vigorously  belaboured  that 
he  felt  he  should  be  only  wasting  the 
time  of  the  House  if  he  were  to  direot 
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any  efforts  of  his  own  in  favour  of  the 
objections  to  the  measure.  He  would  sim- 
ply confine  himself  to  one  or  two  points 
which  must  be  considered  before  the 
House  went  to  a  division  upon  the  se- 
cond reading.  He  regretted  that  he 
could  not  concur  with  the  arguments 
advanced  by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Bourke)  in  support  of  his  Amendment ; 
but  he  was  glad,  £rom  the  tone  of  his 
hon.  Friend's  speech,  to  find  that  the 
Motion  was  not  brought  forward  in  a 
party  spirit,  for  this  was  not  a  question 
of  party  tactics  or  party  warfare.  His 
hon.  Friend  asked  the  Government  to 
lay  on  the  Table  of  the  House  the  names 
of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity, and  he  intimated  that  if  the 
names  were  given  the  Bill  might  be  so 
remodelled  in  Committee  as  to  become  a 
useful  measure.  He,  for  one,  could  not 
take  that  view.  His  firm  conviction  was 
that  neither  peace  or  happiness,  truth  or 

i'ustice,  religion  or  piety  couldnot  be  estab- 
ished  in  Ireland  by  any  measure  which 
Her  Majesty's  present  Government  could 
concoct.  On  what  did  his  hon.  Friend 
found  his  confidence  in  the  Government  ? 
Was  it  because  of  the  sudden  conversion 
of  which  they  heard  the  other  night, 
and  which  resulted  in  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  ?  Was  it  because  of  the  Bill  which 
deprived  Irish  landowners  of  their  just 
rights.  Whatever  the  cause,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  share  his  hon.  Friend's 
confidence.  The  hon.  Member  for  West- 
meath  (Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth)  by  his  Amend- 
ment asked  them  to  tc^e  a  far  better 
course,  and  that  was  to  reject  the  Bill. 
He  had  listened  with  great  satisfaction 
to  the  observations  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt)  with  regard 
to  coalitions.  No  one  abhorred  mose 
coalitions  more  than  he  (Mr.  Bentinck) 
did,  and  since  he  had  sat  in  that  House 
he  had  never  given  a  vote  against  his 
convictions  for  the  sake  of  party,  and  as 
long  as  he  should  have  a  seat  in  that 
House  he  never  would.  A  few  days  ago 
he  was  under  an  impression  that  there 
might  be  a  renewal  of  those  coalitions 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  that  men  of 
totally  different  principles  would  again 
be  found  to  go  into  the  same  lobby  for 
political  and  party  purposes,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  merits  of  the  measure  under 
consideration.  Now,  did  he  believe  that 
there  was  any  covert  understanding  be- 
tween the  £ront  Opposition  bench  and 


gentlemen  below  the  gangway  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  he,  for  one, 
would  not  lend  his  support  to  any  such 
arrangement.  He  had  listened  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  the  other  evening  to 
tilie  eloquent  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford  University  (Mr.  G. 
Hardy),  and  he  hoped  he  might  draw 
from  the  speech  of  fliat  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  conclusion  that  he  and  those 
prepared  to  act  with  him  would  not  at 
any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances, 
accept  office  during  the  continuance  of 
the  present  Parliament.  If  he  under- 
stood the  right  hon.  Gentleman  aright, 
he  should  say  that  that  was  the  most 
fortunate  and  most  statesmanlike  an- 
nouncement that  had  for  a  long  time 
emanated  firom  that  bench,  and  he  con- 

fratulated  his  right  hon.  Friend  upon 
eing   the    man    who    came    forward 
boldfy   to    make    that    announcement, 
which  seemed  to  augur  well    for  his 
future  political  career.    If  he  (Mr.  Ben- 
tinck) rightly  construed  that  speech  he 
should  not  hesitate  as  to  his  vote,  and 
should  vote  against  the  second  reading 
of  the  BiU.     He  wished  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  gone  a  step  further  and  de- 
clared that  he  never  would  condescend 
to  take  office  while  he  was  in  a  minority 
in    that    House.      The    Liberal    party 
seemed  to    be  like   a  very  disorderly 
family,  which  for  some  reason  had  quar- 
relled with  its   head,   and  which  had 
come  out  of  doors  to  ask  other  people  to 
teike  part  in  the  quarrel,  and  it  seemed 
possible  that  we  should  lose  that  strong 
Government  which  had  for  four  or  five 
years  governed  this  country  in  a  manner 
so  dictatorial.     Of  the  Bill  it  was  hardly 
necessary  that  he  should  say  anything — 
it  had  been  so  universally  condenmed. 
It  was  a  measure  which  could  never  be- 
nefit Ireland.   A  great  deal,  it  was  true, 
had  been  said  of  Irish  grievances  for 
the  last  40  or  50  years;  but  his  own 
opinion  was  that  those  grievances  had 
been  invented  or  suggested  by  political 
agitators.    The  mode  of  governing  Ire- 
land for  a  long  time  had  been  to  dis- 
courage the  loyal  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion and  to  encourage  the  seditious.  The 
country  for  the  most  part   had  been 
either  badly  governed  or  not  governed 
at  all,  and  a  state  of  things  so  disastrous 
would,  he  believed,  onfy  cease    when 
poKticiEil  intrigue  and  tergiversation  were 
scouted    throughout    the    leng^    and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  when  the  de- 
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Btinies  of  England  were  confided  to  men 
who  combined  the  talents  of  the  states- 
man with  the  aspirations  of  the  patriot. 
Mr.  MTALL  said,  he  had  listened 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Oentleman 
(Mr.  Bentinck)  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  haye  seized  upon  some  topic  in 
that  address  to  comment  upon  or  to  con- 
troyert ;  but,  as  regarded  any  reason 
why  this  Bill  should  be  passed  or 
rejected,  he  had  failed  to  obtain  the 
slightest  clue  in  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  should  speak  from  the 
Nonconformist  point  of  yiew,  though  he 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  should  take 
the  responsibility,  from  which  he  should 
shrink,  of  authoritatiyely  setting  forth 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  Non- 
conformist body.  He  did  not  like  to 
take  a  sectional  yiew  of  any  subject 
that  came  before  the  House,  and  he 
would  endeayour  to  look  at  this  subject 
from  a  point  of  yiew  from  which  pro- 
bably a  considerable  number  of  Mem- 
bers looked  upon  it  also.  From  some 
expressions  which  had  been  let  fall  on 
this  and  the  preyious  night's  debate,  he 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  boxmd  to 
yindicate  his  right  as  a  Nonconformist 
to  haye  an  opinion  on  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  He  did  not  think  it  was  a  patriotic 
course  to  map  out  this  country  into 
geographical  sections,  and  to  say  that 
an  hon.  Member  was  bound  to  confine 
himself  to  the  representation  of  his  own 
section  rather  than  of  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples. He  refrised  to  allow  any  such 
restrictions  on  his  liberty.  He  regarded 
himself  as  haying  been  sent  to  that 
House,  Nonconformist  though  he  was, 
not  to  giye  Nonconformist  yotes,  but  to 
join  in  the  general  councils  of  the  na- 
tion in  reference  to  all  the  great  national 
questions  which  might  come  before  it. 
He  refused,  therefore,  to  be  boxmd  by 
any  geographical  restrictions.  There,  at 
least,  they  oueht  not  to  be  reduced  to 
the  principle  of  Home  Bule.  He  should 
like  to  say  one  word  or  two  to  Eoman 
Catholics,  on  his  title  to  giye  free  and 
disinterested  opinions  upon  this  topic. 
He  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  had, 
whateyer  might  haye  been  the  popular 
prejudices  and  obloquy  to  which  they 
exposed  themselyes,  always  claimed  on 
behalf  of  their  Boman  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects  exactly  the  same  rights  as  they 
dauned  for  themselyes.  They  had  stood 
by  the  Boman  CathoHcs  in  eyery  en- 
counter with  mere  bigotry  and  prejudice, 
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and  there  was  scarcely  an  instsmce  which 
had  come  before  the  House  during  the 
last  40  years,  in  which  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics had  demanded  rights  for  which 
they  had  a  full  justification,  where  they 
had  not  receiyed  the  support  of  the 
Nonconformists.  They  had  neyer  de- 
yiated,  and  would  not  deyiate,  from  the 
path  marked  out  for  them  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  GK>yemment 
had  been  charged,  as  he  (Mr.  Miall) 
thought,  improperly,  with  creating  the 
difficulty  with  which  they  had  to  deal. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  stand 
alone  in  recognizing  a  grieyance  on  the 
part  of  the  Boman  Catholic  population 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  Uniyersity 
education.  Both  sides  of  the  House 
must  take  their  share  of  blame — ^if  blame 
there  were— for  endeayouring  to  allay 
by  means  of  concession  a  troublesome 
agitation  on  a  question  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult of  satisfactory  settlement.  The  rip^ht 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  heat  and  excite- 
ment of  a  General  Election,  might  haye 
somewhat  exaggerated  the  case  which 
he  had  to  treat,  like  a  doctor  who  had 
not  yet  been  called  in,  and  he  had  sub- 
sequently, in  his  (Mr.  MiaU's)  opinion, 
misdescribed  the  grieyance  with  which 
he  felt  himself  boimd  to  deal.  Neither 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  nor  the  Go- 
yemment  that  had  preceded  him  could 
be  said  to  haye  giyen  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion now  demanding  a  settlement.  That 
had  resulted  from  th&  state  of  feeHnff 
that  peryaded  the  Irish  population,  ana 
that  state  of  feeling  was  tne  legacy  be- 
queathed to  them  by  an  exclusiye  and 
monstrous  ecdesiastical  system  which 
had  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
a  sense  of  grieyance  and  of  trespass 
upon  their  indiyidual  rights.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  itself  was  not  free  from 
adyerse  criticism.  No  doubt  it  had  been 
more  liberal  in  its  administration  and  in 
conferring  degrees  for  many  years  than 
any  other  Uniyersiiy ;  but,  like  the 
priest  in  the  story,  it  had  been  more 
ready  to  dispense  its  blessings  than  to 
^ye  its  pence.  Up  to  the  present  time 
it  had  kept  its  Fellowships,  exhibitions, 
and  emoluments  to  itself;  and,  although 
since  the  disestablishment  of  the  Iruh 
Church  it  had  offered  to  open  its  prijees 
to  the  general  public,  yet  it  had  seryed 
to  keep  up  the  state  of  feeling  which 
had  rendered  the  present  measure  neee«- 
saiy.    If  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
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for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  been 
presented  to  the  House  10  years  ago ; 
if  it  had  been  endorsed  by  tne  authori- 
ties of  Triniiy  College,  accepted  by  Par- 
liament, and  supported  by  the  votes  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  put  upon 
the  Statute  Book,  they  would  never 
have  heard  of  the  necessity  for  the  pre- 
sent measure ;  or  if  it  had  come  before 
them,  they  would  have  been  able  to  deal 
with  it  in  the  most  simimary  manner. 
They  had,  however,  sown  the  wind,  and 
they  were  now  reaping  the  whirlwind. 
Thev  had  maintained  a  Church  in  as- 
cenoancy  which  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
and  now  they  had  no  right  to  find  fault 
if  they  were  threatened  with  the  natural 
ascendancy  of  the  religion  of  that  majo- 
rity. This  was  a  question  of  immense 
importance  to  the  interests  of  Ireland, 
and  it  excited  so  much  feeling  that  it 
was  veiy  desirable  that  it  should  be 
settled.  When  he  looked  at  the  Bill, 
he  found  in  it  certain  great  principles, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  justified  him  in 
givinj?  his  vote  for  the  second  read- 
ing. One  was  the  principle  that  all  parties 
should  have  equal  access  to  the  means 
which  were  provided  by  the  State  for  the 
advancement  of  learning.  The  Govern- 
ment had  done  in  Ireland  with  regard 
to  University  education  what  the  Non- 
conformists were  asking  should  be  done 
in  England  with  regaid.  to  elementary 
education.  It  separated  the  teaching  of 
religion  from  the  teaching  of  secular 
knowledge.  They  had  asserted  that 
principle  as  the  only  one  which  har- 
monized with  religious  equality.  The 
Government  was  not  appomted  to  teach 
religion — ^it  was  unfit  for  it ;  and  it  could 
not  do  so  without  trampling  on  the  rights 
of  others.  The  principle  which  he  advo- 
cated was  that  the  instruction  given  by 
the  State  should  be  simply  secmar.  On 
that  ground,  he  should  support  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  Under  the 
BiU,  freedom  of  access  to  University 
education  would  be  given  to  all  religious 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  without 
distinction,  and  religious  tests  of  all 
kinds  would  be  abolished.  There  were, 
of  course,  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  to  which  he  objectea ;  but,  still,  he 
had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the 
object  the  Prime  Minister  had  in  view 
was  to  do  justice  to  aU  parties.  He  was 
afrttid  that  an  excessive  anxiety  to  oon- 
Bolt  all  the  petty  seruples  of  the  Tartons 


sections  of  society  in  Ireland  had  rather 
misled  him  in  the  planning  of  his  ma- 
chinery. His  wish  to  conciliate  all  parties 
had  led  him  to  attempt  to  conciliate  what 
was  irreconcilable.  He  could  not  agree 
that  it  was  a  grievance  which  the  State 
could  remedy  when  religious  instruction 
could  not  be  combined  with  ordinary 
teaching.  The  State  offered  all  it  could 
give,  n  it  offered  to  give  more,  it  would 
do  that  which  was  insincere,  and  that 
which  would  be  pernicious  in  its  results. 
The  State  could  give  secular  instruction 
to  all  parties  without  doing  injustice  to 
any.  The  State  could  not  give  religious 
instruction  without  doing  injustice  to 
some.  The  claims  of  the  Iriui  Itoman 
Catholic  Prelates  were  mediaeval  in  their 
character.  They  were  not  at  all  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and 
neither  House  of  Parliament  nor  any 
Administration  would  venture  to  support 
them  for  a  moment.  He  did  not  know 
what  the  Itoman  Catholic  hierarchy 
might  have  in  view  in  putting  forward 
their  claims  so  very  plainly ;  but  he  did 
know  that  that  House  would  never  con- 
sent to  do  that  which  would  place  the 
education  of  the  Itoman  Catholic  laity 
in  their  hands.  What  was  wanted  was 
that  the  Ministry  should  put  before  the 
people  of  Ireland  an  institution  for  their 
intellectual  advantage,  which  should  be 
founded  exclusively  upon  academical 
principles.  The  Boman  Catholic  hier- 
archy might  have  great  influence  in  Ire- 
land, and  might  be  able  to  raise  a  com- 
motion ;  but  the  British  Parliament  did 
not  meet  to  legislate  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
policy,  which  simply  regulated  itself  by 
the  ordinary  fashions  of  the  day.  What 
they  had  to  do  was  to  offer  to  the  Irish 
people  real  freedom  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation, to  teach  everything,  to  endow, 
and  if  they  liked  richly  endow  the  Chairs 
of  the  Professors,  to  distribute  their  ex- 
hibitions impartially  among  all  classes, 
and,  in  fact,  proceed  as  if  there  were 
no  ecclesiastical  differences  in  Ireland  at 
all.  The  scheme  which  the  Government 
had  propounded  was  on  the  surface  free 
education,  although  the  machinerymeant 
to  carry  it  into  effect  was  defective,  and 
he  wished  to  state  distinctly,  unless  an 
alteration  was  made  in  the  composition 
of  the  Gt>veming  Body  as  now  proposed 
he  could  not  vote  for  the  third  reading 
oftheBOl.  To  hold  that  the  Bill  should 
be  withdrawn  because  the  Itoman  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy  did  not  approve  of  it 
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seemed  to  be  xinworthy  of  the  position 
of  the  House.  The  important  matter 
was  to  improve  the  intellectual  culture 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  he  felt  convinced 
that  while  that  might  not  be  done  imme- 
diately it  would  succeed  in  the  end.  He 
believed  that  the  Irish  people  were 
earnestly  desirous  of  improving  their 
educational  means;  and  therefore  he 
would  say — **  Trust  them ;  do  right ;  do 
all  you  believe  you  can  do ;  do  not  at- 
tempt anything  beyond  your  power ; 
and,  especially,  do  not  think  you  can 
reconcile  the  irreconcilable."  Let  them 
give  to  the  Irish  people  a  real  boon,  and, 
if  possible,  let  the  institution  to  be  placed 
in  Dublin  be  such  that  hereafter  Irish- 
men might  regard  it  with  as  much  pnde 
as  the  !^gliGJi  felt  for  the  national  uni- 
versities of  this  country^ 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  Just  sat  down 
seemed  disposed  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading,  but  if  the  Bill  came  out  of 
Committee  in  its  present  shape  the  hon. 
Member  would  apparently  feel  it  his 
duty  to  vote  against  the  third  reading. 
That  statement  summarised  tolerably 
well  the  support  which  the  Bill  had  re- 
ceived during  three  nights  of  debate. 
So  far  as  he  had  understood,  every  hon. 
Member  who  supported  the  second  read- 
ing had  ^ven  most  emphatically  some 
reasons  why,  unless  the  JBill  was  mate- 
rially altered,  he  must  oppose  it  on  the 
third  reading.  He  was  willing  to  admit 
within  a  limited  degree  that  there  was 
a  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  Boman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  in  the  matter  of 
higher  education  which  the  present  or 
any  Qt)vemment  might  very  properly 
attempt  to  remedy,  provided  the  remedy 
proposed  was  consistent  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  with  respect  for 
conscience,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
imited  system  of  education  in  Ireland. 
But,  in  his  opinion,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  very  greatly  exaggerated 
both  the  extent  and  the  character  of  the 
grievance.  It  was  impossible  to  forget 
^at  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, 1,500  Boman  Catholics  had  passed 
through  the  Queen's  Colleges,  while 
many  more  had  been  educated  at  Tri- 
nity College,  so  that  obviously  no  serious 
grievance  existed  in  their  case,  and  he 
must  add  that  of  the  ei^ht  Judges  pro- 
fessing the  Eoman  Camolic  faith,  and 
now  upon  the  Bench,  no  less  than  sev^n 
had  been  honour-men  at  Trinity  College. 

Mr.MidU 


The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  other  ni^ht  denied  that  any  of  the 
young  men  destined  for  Holy  Orders  in 
the  Church  of  Bome  came  from  the 
classes  which  could  afford  to  send  their 
children  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  or  Tri- 
nity College;  but  he  heard  that  asser- 
tion with  surprise,  because  information 
laid  before  the  House  showed  that  it  was 
at  the  present  moment  calculated  that 
there  were  1,000  young  men  in  May- 
nooth,  Clongowes  and  other  Colleges  des- 
tined for  the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood. 
[Sir  John  Esmonde  said,  this  statement 
was  incorrect  in  reference  to  Clongowes.] 
At  any  rate,  there  were  1,000  students, 
and  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean 
to  say  that  none  of  those  young  men 
came  from  those  classes  which  it  might 
be  fairly  presumed  would  have  supphed 
candidates  for  University  instruction  if 
they  had  been  destined  for  other  careers  ? 
He  ventured,  therefore,  to  say  that  on 
the  point  of  extent  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  very  considerably  exagge- 
rated the  grievance.  Now,  as  to  the 
character  of  the  grievance.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  given  an  historical  ac- 
coimt  of  the  foundation  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  and  reminded  the  House  of 
the  charges  of  the  godlessness  brought 
against  them  by  the  late  Sir  Bobert 
Inglis.  He,  like  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, took  a  part  in  the  debate  on 
the  foundation  or  those  Colleges.  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  when  thelBill  for  the 
foundation  of  them  was  introduced  by 
Sir  James  Graham,  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  religious  or  the  moral  su- 
pervision of  the  young  men  to  be  edu- 
cated in  them.  Great  exception  was 
taken  to  that  omission,  and  on  the  se- 
cond reading  he  (Lord  John  Manners), 
and  not  Sir  Bobert  Inglis,  moved  the 
rejection  of  the  BUI.  On  a  division 
they  were  beaten  by  a  large  majority ; 
but  majorities  in  the  Lobby  did  not 
prove  that  they  were  altogether  in  the 
wrong.  In  its  progress  through  Par- 
liament, Amendments  were  made  in  the 
Bill,  and  in  August,  1845,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  extract  from  Archbishop 
Crony's  speech,  quoted  in  page  10  of  the 
Statement  of  the  Committee  of  the  Queen's 
University — 

"  By  the  Bill,"  he  said,  "  as  it  standfl  at  pre- 
sent, no  pupil  could  be  received  into  any  of  the 
new  OoUeges  unleas  he  would  lodge  with  his 
parents,  a  relative,  a  guardian,  or  in  a  hous9 
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folly  licenBed  by  the  Preaident  of  the  College, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  protectmg  his  morality. 
Besides,  the  Bill  gives  full  power  to  have  chap- 
lains of  eveiT  religious  persuasion,  duly  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  students,  and  giving  them 
proper  moral  instruction  at  such  hours  as  will 
not  interfere  with  their  scientific  studies.  This 
being  the  most  important  point  in  the  measure, 
and  one  to  which  most  objections  were  urged  at 
the  outset,  I  am  determined,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, to  give  our  provincial  Colleges  a  fair 
trial." 

Archbisliop  CroUy  and  Archbishop  Mur- 
ray— two  names  that  could  not  be  men- 
tioned without  respect,  expressed  their 
satisfaction  with  it.  There  was  simi- 
lar language  from  Archbishop  Mur- 
ray. &ere  was  a  direct,  and  vital, 
and  fatal  difference  between  this  Bill 
and  the  Bill  of  1845,  and  eveiy  other 
measure  which  he  had  heard  of  for 
remedying  the  admitted  grievance  as  to 
higher  education  in  Ireland.  The  Act 
of  1845  and  the  scheme  suggested  in 
1866  respected  everything  that  existed. 
His  lamented  Friend  Lord  Mayo,  when  he 
turned  his  practical  and  sagacious  mind 
to  the  subject,  never  proposed  to  destroy 
anything  that  was  in  existence.  What 
he  did  was  to  supplement  existing  ma- 
chinery. But  what  did  this  Bill  ?  Where 
it  was  not  confused  and  mysterious  it 
was  destructive.  The  fact  was,  the 
genius  of  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  was  essen- 
tially destructive.  Was  it  a  Church  to 
be  disendowed,  a  University  or  a  College 
to  be  blotted  out,  there  was  no  difficulty. 
It  was  only  when  they  came  to  re-con- 
struction that  hesitation  and  uncertainty 
prevailed.  But  why  was  unfortunate  Ire- 
land to  be  made  the  perpetual  subject  of 
these  destructive  experiments  ?  Galway 
was  the  first  to  be  destroyed.  They  now 
heardthatGalwaymightberespited.  This 
might  be  so,  but  respite  was  not  in  the 
Bifl.  The  Queen's  University  was  to  be 
destroyed.  The  Theological  Faculiy  was 
to  be  ousted,  not  only  irom  Dublin  Uni- 
versity but  from  Trinity  College.  The 
branches  of  education  of  which  so  much 
had  been  said  were  to  be  either  ostra- 
cised or  so  weighted  and  handicapped 
and  discouraged  and  despised  as  virtually 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  future  career  of 
the  intelligent  youths  who  were  seeking 
higher  education  in  Ireland.  Had  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  ever  visited  the  West  of  Ire- 
land ?  If  not,  he  should  spend  his  Easter 
holidays  in  the  City  of  the  Tribes,  and 


in  that  melancholy  coxmtry  he  would  jsee 
that  the  College  alone  reared  its  head 
there  to  speak  w  ell  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. If  the  reign  of  the  British  Crown 
came  to  an  end  in  Ireland,  what  would  be 
its  chief  monuments  ?  Irishmen  would 
probably  say  the  medical  charities,  the 
Irish  Constabulary,  Trinity  College,  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  and  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, and  it  was  with  these  great  edu- 
cational establishments  that  the  BiU  dealt 
in  the  destructive  manner  to  which  he 
had  referred,  and  upon  that  groimd  he 
should  not  give  his  vote  for  ihe  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  The  destructive 
characteristics  of  the  BiU  brought  to 
mind  the  concluding  lines  of  a  well- 
known  poem  by  the  great  Boman  Ca- 
tholic poet  of  the  last  century — 

**  Thus  at  her  felt  approach  and  secret  might 
Art  after  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night ; 
See  skulking  Truth  to  her  old  cavern  fled. 
Mountains  of  casuistry  heaped  o'er  her  head ! 
Philosophy,  that  leaned  on  Heaven  before. 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more. 
Nor  public  flame  nor  private  dares  to  shine ! 
Nor  numan  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpde  divine ! 
Lo !  thy  dread  empire.  Chaos !  is  restored, 
light  (ues  before  thy  imcreating  word ; 
Hiy  hand,  great  Anarch !  lets  the  curtain  fall ; 
And  imiversal  darkness  buries  aU.'* 

This  was  not  a  very  exaggerated  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
as  it  was  inbroduoed  ;  and  with  what 
object  were  they  to  perform  this  extra- 
ordinary  feat  of  sacrificial  legislation? 
It  was  introduced  to  remove  the  Boman 
Catholic  grievance ;  but  it  appeared  on 
undoubted  authority  that  this  object  had 
entirely  failed.  Though  it  was  no  longer 
pretended  that  the  Bill  would  advance 
learning  or  remove  the  Boman  Catholic 
grievance,  they  were  now  told  that  Par- 
liament was  to  pass  it  because  the  BiU 
was  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If,  however,  the  Bill  was  vital  to 
the  existence  of  the  Government,  he 
should  like  to  know  what  was  vital  to 
the  existence  of  the  Bill  ?  No  man  could 
speak  to  a  Boman  Catholic  audience 
with  such  effect  as  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  They  knew  him  and 
he  knew  them ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, turning  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
Members,  said — **  Take  my  advice.  Take 
the  BiU.  Work  it  for  a  snort  time ;  and 
you  wiU  find  you  wiU  get  nearly  every- 
thing you  want."  When  the  right  hon. 
Genfieman  spoke  in  that  strain,  did  he 
mean  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  or  the  BiU  as 
it  might  be  altered  to  suit  the  views  of 
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{he  hon.  Member  for  Brigliton  (Mr. 
Faweett)  and  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
liskeard  (Mr.  Horsman)  ?  But  after- 
wards there  came  another  powerful 
speech  from  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  (Dr.  Lyon 
Playfedr),  which  called  up  another  Mi- 
nister, the  Chancellor  of  tne  Exchequer, 
who  declared  almost  in  his  opening  sen- 
tence that  the  '^  gagging  "  (uauses  were 
not  of  the  essence  of  ^e  Bill.  Then 
there  were  broad  hints  that  the  denomi- 
national Collets  need  not  be  affiliated, 
and  that  Galway  would  not  be  ex- 
tinguished. He  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  had  not  even  heaid  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  need  not  be  the  Chan- 
cellor. When  these  changes  had  been 
made  would  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  then  get  up  and  tell  the  Boman 
Catholic  Menu>ers  that,  after  working 
the  Bill  a  short  time,  they  would  get  out 
of  it  pretty  nearly  all  they  wanted  ?  He 
agreed  with  therighthon.  Gentleman(Mr. 
Horsman)  that  the  time  of  the  House  was 
being  wa^d  in  the  ftirther  consideration 
of  tms  question.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, as  a  candid  Friend,  advised  the 
Government  to  withdraw  the  Bill.  He 
could  not  venture  to  offer  the  Govern- 
ment advice;  but  he  might  ask  the 
House  to  consider  what  was  best  for  its 
own  dignity  and  the  conduct  of  the  im- 
portant puolic  business  which  it  had  yet 
to  discharge.  At  any  rate,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  suffer  one  single  stone 
of  an  existing  building  now  devoted  to 
education  to  be  pulled  down,  or  any 
money  now  devoted  to  that  object  to  be 
diverted,  until  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  system  to  be  substituted  would  sub- 
serve the  triple  end  of  advancing  learn- 
ing, securing  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  maintaining  the  existing  system  of 
united  education  in  Lreland. 

Mr.  OSBORNE :  Sir,  I  rise  at  this 
late  period  of  the  evening  to  ask  what 
has  become  of  the  Amendment  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
King's  Lvnn  (Mr.Bourke)  if  that  Amend- 
ment had  been  in  course  of  discussion  by 
this  House,  I  should  not,  Sir,  have  en- 
deavoured so  persistently  to  catch  your 
eye ;  because,  although  the  Gt)vemment 
has  cracked  its  whip  up  on  this  occasion, 
and  intends  to  look  upon  an  adverse  vote 
as  a  Vote  of  Censure — crying  *'  Wolf!  " 
a  little  too  often.  I  think — still,  my 
mind  has  been  made  Tip  from  the  first 
upon  this  proposition,  for  I  think  the  seleo- 
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tion  of  28  members  out  of  the  aoademio 
cirde  in  Lreland,  to  form  a  Council  for 
this  new  University,  would  be  next  to  an 
impossibility.  I  am  fortified  in  that  opi- 
nion by  the  sentiments  expressed  by  ike 
Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
— ^Dr.  Haughton — who  upon  a  recent 
occasion,  at  a  public  meeting  convened 
by  the  Senate  said  he  would  ask  any 
person  there  if  he  could  write  down  the 
names  of  28  men  in  Lreland,  exclusive  of 
Judges,  postmasters,  and  inspectors  of 
con^bumry  who  were  fit  to  sit  on  the 
Coxmcil  ?  I  believe  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  28  such  men.  And  even  if  you 
could  get  them,  I  believe  it  would  be  one 
of  the  falsest  steps  in  legislation  if  they 
were  to  be  nominated  by  the  general  ig- 
norance which  prevails  in  tiiis  House  of 
Ldshmen  and  Irish  manners.  But  the 
debate  has  assumed  much  wider  propor- 
tions, and  there  seems  to  be  a  chance  of 
our  discussing  this  great  question  of  edu- 
cation, not  with  reference  to  the  interests 
of  Ireland,  but  simply  as  a  question  of 
party  wcurfare;  and  we  shall  find  our- 
selves votine,  not  for  the  advancement 
of  learning,  but  to  prolong  the  existence 
of  a  Government.  I  much  regret  the 
declaration  made  at  the  commencement 
of  this  debate  by  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  in  wluchhe  said  the  measure 
was  vital  to  the  honour  and  existence  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  That  was 
a  great  mistake.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man sees  the  effect  of  that  mistake,  and 
he  may  exclaim  with  Falstaff — **  I  have 
led  my  ragamuffins  where  they  are  pep- 
pered." He  may  go  even  further  with 
the  quotation,  ana  say — "There's  not 
three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left  alive." 
I  regret  he  has  placed  that  issue  be- 
fore us,  ibr  the  sake,  as  I  have  said, 
of  the  advancement  of  learning ;  and 
now  I  will  take  exception  to  some  of  the 
opening  statements  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  introducing  this  Bill.  He 
was  guilty  on  that  occasion  not  of  a  mis- 
representation, but  a  misconception,  of 
the  history  of  Dublin  University.  He 
told  us  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  the 
founder  of  Dublin  University,  but  that 
it  originated  in  the  year  1311 ;  and, 
strangest  of  all,  he  quoted  the  renowned 
Dr.  Todd  as  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  see  what  Dr. 
Todd  wrote  on  that  subject,  and  found 
this  passage — 

"It  is  unneoeesaxy  to  pursue  any  further  the 
history  of  these  tnuosaotions,  sinoe  it  mu0t  be 
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now  suffidentlv  obyious  that  the  whole  story  of 
an  endowed  University,  or  any  University  at 
aQ,  endowed  or  not  endowed,  whidi  was  confis- 
cated and  destroyed  at  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  is  an  absolute  fiction.  ....  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  the  real  and  pnly  founder  of  the 
University  of  Dublin."  —  Irish  Eeclesiattical 
Journal f  October,  1844. 

So  much  for  the  histoiy  of  the  right  hon. 
Oentlenian.   This  extraordinaiy  error  on 
his  part  oan  be  explained  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  no  Professor  of  Modem 
History  was  at  that  time  allowed  in  the 
University.     On  looking  at  the  autho- 
rized version  of  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  I  think  he  has  also  made 
a  very  grave  mistake  in  his  estimate  of 
the  property  of  Trinily  College,  Dublin. 
He  estimates  the  total  mnds  of  that  society 
at  £50,000  a-year,  and,  of  course,  when 
the  speech  was  made  the  House  under- 
stood that  the  £50,000  a-year  was  so 
much  hard  cash  received  from  the  pro- 
perly of  the  College.    In  the  note  on 
page    52    of    his    speech   he   explains 
that    he    has    taken    into    account  the 
value  of  the  College,  Porch,  and  Build- 
ings and  the  Provost's  House.     Surely 
this  is  most  unfair ;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  added  to  the  falseness  of 
his  estimate  by  omitting  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  municipal  taxes,  amounting  to 
£1,500  a-year.    jBesides  this,  he  shows 
a  surplus  of  revenue  over  the  expenditure 
of  Trinity  College  of  £11,600.    What 
are  the  facts?    During  1871|  the  year 
on  which  the  estimate  was  based,  the 
College  expenditure  in  the  library  and 
some  other  public  departments  was  un- 
usually low;  for  the  year  ending  No- 
vember 20,  1872,  the  surplus  was  only 
£3,555,  and  the  year  1873  will  show  a  still 
smaller  surplus.     So  rigidly  have  the 
funds  of  Trinity  College  to  be  economized 
that  the  authorities  are  in  great  trepida- 
tion lest,  in  course  of  time,  if  this  Bill 
becomes  law,  the  College  should  be  so 
crippled  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  education  at  all.    The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  may  smile  incredulously ;  but 
these  criticisms  are  based  on  the  state- 
ment of  accounts  published  by  the  Col- 
lege authorities.    When  the  First  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown  talked  about  legislat- 
ing for  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas, 
I  regret  that  he  did  not  first  ascertain 
whether    such  legislation  was  practic- 
able, and  whether  it  could  be  carried 
through  this  House.    When  complaints 
are   made   of    the    exa^erated  hopes 
which  have  been  excited  in  Ireland,  to 


whom  are  those  hopes  due  ?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  speaks  of  the  Irish  edu- 
cational grievance  as  being ''  miserable  " 
and ' '  scandalous ; "  but  how  does  this  Bill 
redress  that  crrievance  ?  It  is  a  pity  the 
ri^ht  hon.  G^tleman,  before  sti^/g  up 
this  question,  had  not  taken  the  advice 
he  gave  at  Laverpool  on  the  23rd  of  last 
December  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Strauss. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  that  occa- 
sion said : — "  Be  slow  to  stir  inquiries 
which  you  do  not  mean  particularly  to 
pursue  to  their  proper  end."  I  wish  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  a  little 
more  cautious  before  exciting  the  hopes 
ofBoman  CatholicBishopsandtheEoman 
Catholic  laity  by  this  fiill.  Prominent 
among  the  supporters — I  may  say  the 
few  enthusiastic  supporters — of  this  mea- 
sure is  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Denbighshire  (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan)  a 
Queen^3  Counsel,  who  said  that  the  BiU 
came  to  us  with  particular  recommenda- 
tions, the  first  of  which  was  thatit  wascon- 
structed  and  compiled  by  eight  first  class 
Oxford  men  in  the  Cabinet.  I  feel  very 
glad  that  the  sister  University  to  which  I 
once  belonged  has  neither  a  wrangler 
nor  even  a  wooden  spoon  connected  with 
this  Bill.  Why,  Sir,  you  would  expect 
that  when  men  of  their  standing  in  the 
University  laid  their  heads  toge&er  you 
would  have  had  a  Bill  of  some  merit  in 
an  academic  point  of  view.  These  Ox- 
ford men  seem  to  be  particularly  partial 
to  their  progeny,  too ;  I  suppose  for  the 
same  reason  that  parents  have  a  special 
affection  for  their  most  rickety  children. 
But  what  are  the  academic  qualities  of 
this  Bill?  In  the  first  place,  the  Bill 
strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  all  knowledge ; 
it  prohibits  the  study  of  Modem  History. 

Me.  CAEDWELL:  No. 

Mb.  OSBORNE :  I  have  not  used  the 
word  "  gagged."  The  word  used  in  the 
Bill  is  "prohibit." 

Me.  CAEDWELL:  No. 

Me.  OSBOENE:  What!  Have  the 
Government  again  altered  the  Bill  ?  I 
say  the  Bill  as  we  have  it  ignores  Moral 
and  Mental  Philosophy,  and  it  sends 
theology  to  Coventry.  Is  this  what  we 
were  to  expect  from  eight  first  and  double 
first  Oxford  men  in  a  Cabinet  ?  Why, 
Sir,  with  such  a  constellation  what  could 
you  expect?  You  might,  at  least,  ex- 
pect common-sense!  If  you  pass  this 
BOl,  education  is  rendered  not  only  in- 
complete, but  valueless;  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  which  was  sometimes 
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sneered  at  as  ''  the  Silent  Sister/'  be- 
comes at  once  blind  and  dumb.  There 
is  only  one  thine  which  has  been  effected 
by  this  Bill,  and  that  is  a  thing  which, 
since  the  TTnion,  has  been  unknown  in 
Ireland — it  has  made  all  parties  unani- 
mous. My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  says—*'  Oh, 
no !  it  is  only  certain  parties,  not  the 
people  of  Ireland,  who  are  against  the 
feill."  But  where  are  we  to  look  ?  Look 
at  the  protests  of  Belfast,  Cork,  Gal- 
way,  Trinity  College,  the  University  in 
Stephen's  Ghreen — ^in  fact,  every  College 
and  society  of  learned  men,  except  that 
small,  private  littie  place  in  JDerry, 
Magee  College.  [An  hon.  Member: 
And  Coleraine.!  Yes,  and  Coleraine. 
So  much  for  this  Bill  now  under  dis- 
cussion. I  lament  to  say  I  listened  to 
my  right  hon.  Friend  and  successor  at 
Liskeard  (Mr.  Horsman)  with  some  re- 
gret. I  cannot  concur  in  a  great  part 
of  his  speech.  I  lament  that  he  ascribed 
improper  and  ignoble  motives  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  ["No!"]  No?  Then  I 
can  only  say  Gfod  defend  me  from  my 
friends  if  I  am  to  be  told  that  the  lan- 
guage of  my  right  hon.  Friend  was  com- 
plimentary. I  think  he  was  imjust.  I 
may  say  I  never  would  whisper  anything 
to  the  detriment  of  the  ability  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  or  to  tiie  great 
sacrifices  that  I  think  he  made  in  adopt- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Bills  on  Irish 
Land  and  the  Irish  Church.  I  will  say 
that  not  even  the  eloquence  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Liskeiml, 
or  all  the  exertions  of  all  of  us,  could 
ever  have  carried  those  measures  to  a 
favourable  issue.  I  am  thankful,  there- 
fore, to  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  for  having  come 
forward  in  an  honourable  and  distin- 
guished manner  and  carried  tiiese  mea- 
sures. But  if  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
been  unjust  to  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  I  think  he  has  been  very  one- 
sided in  his  review  of  mixed  education, 
and  I  can  only  accoimt  for  it  in  one  way 
— ^he  was  once  a  very  distinguished  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland.  But  it  is  notorious 
that  he  was  more  fond  of  the  sports  of 
the  field  than  well  informed  on  the  edu- 
cational wants  of  the  country.  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentieman,  loolang  at  the 
matter  merely  from  a  Protestant,  I  should 
almost  say  from  a  Presbyterian  point  of 
view.    [Mr.  Buckley  :  No,  no  !  J    I  do 
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not  know  what  the  hon.  Member  is  who 
says  ''No;"  but  he  looks  like  a  Non- 
conformist. Well,  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
speaking  solely  from  a  Protestant  point 
of  view,  igpaoring  altogether  the  Boman 
Catholic  point  of  view — and  adopting 
the  strain,  to  some  extent,  of  thanking 
God  that  he  was  not  **  like  that  Publi- 
can"—  says  this  is  merely  a  priest's 
question.  Sir,  I  deny  it.  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  had  much  knowledge 
of  Ireland,  he  would  have  known 
that  you  cannot  in  Ireland  separate 
the  priests  from  the  laity.  You  may 
lament  it,  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
And  what  does  my  right  hon.  Friend 
say  about  mixed  education?  He  ad- 
duces the  evidence  of  a  Catholic  Bishop 
or  two  as  to  the  multiplication  table 
being  necessary  to  the  formation  of  sound 
morals  in  the  young.  But  does  my  right 
hon.  Friend  forget  that  this  system  of 
mixed  education  has  not  been  opposed 
by  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  alone  ? 
He  knows  that  in  his  time  the  great 
trouble  caused  at  the  Castie  was  the  op- 
position of  the  Protestant  clergy.  It  was 
they  who  denounced  mixed  education  in 
every  form.  They  began  it,  and  now 
the  Boman  Catholics  continue  it.  I  heard 
myself  a  most  eloquent  sermon  from  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Irish  Bishops  now  no 
more,  and  that  excellent  Prelate  de- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  the  schools  of 
the  mixed  system  as  "  Devil's  schools." 
And  only  the  other  day — namely,  in  No- 
vember, 1871,  at  a  meeting  about  mixed 
education  in  the  city  which  I  so  inade- 
quately represent,  a  member  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  —  a  Member  of  the 
Disestablished  Church  [a  laugK] — ^well, 
a  member  of  the  Establishment,  and  not 
a  Boman  Catholic  ferreted  out  of  a  Blue 
Book,  said  that — 

"He  deprecated  allowing  our  Protestant 
children  to  be  associated  wim  Boman  Catholic 
children  in  the  schools.  Some  associations  would 
take  place,  acquaintanceship  would  go  on  to 
friendship,  and  that  would  end  in  affection,  and, 
after  a  short  time,  in  marriage." 

Let  my  right  hon.  Friend  take  that  with 
him  to  the  electors  of  Liskeard.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  very  soon  be  there. 
Now,  it  seems  ridiculous,  but  these  are 
the  sentiments  preached  for  the  last  20 
years  by  the  Protestant  clergy  with 
respect  to  mixed  education.  Therefore, 
let  not  this  House  be  carried  away  by 
the  representations  of  the  right  hon. 
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QenHeman  and  believe  that  it  is  tlie 
Boman    Oatholio    Bishops    and    dergy 
alone  who  denounce  the  system.     Un- 
fortunately, the  clergy  of  both  denomin- 
ations denounce  it ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  we  owe  education  to  any  clergy. 
According    to  my  reading  of  Modem 
History — ^which  as  long  as  I  may  be 
here  I  trust  I  may  be  able  to  quote  in 
this  House,  even  if  the  Bill  passes — ^the 
clergy  of  most  denominations  have  never 
been  very  favourable  to  the  education 
of  the  people.      Now,   something  has 
been  said  about  the  success  of  the  Gkilway 
College,  and  an  hon.  Gentleman  whom 
I  heard  for  the  first  time  in  this  House, 
the  Member  for  Londonderry  (Mr.  C.  E. 
Lewis),  who,  though  a  young  Member, 
is  evidently  an  old  practitioner,  talked  of 
the  ''comparative  success"  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges.    Well,  we  have  had  great  re- 
grets over  this  Galway  College,  which, 
if  it  had  its  deserts,  would  be  imme- 
diately extinguished,  along  with  Cork 
College.     The  College  of  Belfast  is  de- 
nominational altogether.    But  what  is 
the  real  history  of  this  Qtdway  College  ? 
Why,  the  real  history  is  this — that  the 
Oalway  College  is  no  College  at  all ;  it 
is  a  preparatory  school  for  young  gentle- 
men, who  come  to  it  most  imperfectly 
educated,  and  leave  it  not  much  better. 
Let  me  g^ve  the  House  the  history  of 
some  recent  transactions  in  this  College. 
I  am  not  goin^  into  any  comparison  as 
to  the  cost  to  the  country  of  educating  a 
man  there,  whether  it  is  £300  or  not. 
This  is  a  subject  which  goes  beyond  the 
question  of  cost.    If  you  get  an  educated 
man  in  Lreland  he  is  cheap  at  any  price. 
But  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Queen's 
University,  held  in  Dublin  Castle,  on 
October  10,  1872,  where  they  are  apt  to 
glorify  themselves  on  their  acquirements 
— the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  the 
Marquess  of  Kildare,  being  well  primed 
for  the  occasion,  called  particular- atten- 
tion to  the  disting^shed  success  of  cer- 
tain   gentlemen — ^I    will    not    mention 
names — a  Master  of  Arts,  a  gold  medal- 
list, who  gained  second  place  at  the  East 
Lidia  Civil  Service  competition,  and  an- 
other^ gold  medallist  who  gained  a  stu- 
dentship of  Inns  of  Court,^  London.  And 
this  was  such  a  remarkable  success  that 
the  President  of  the  College  in  his  late 
report  said  that  Mr.  So-and-So  got  the 
first  place  in  an  excunination  for  Ceylon 
writerships  against  51  competitors  from, 
leading  Universities.    Now,  what  was 
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the  real  state  of  the  case  ?  The  gentle- 
man who  got  it  was  twice  plucked  from 
the  Civil  Service,  India ;  he  went  after 
to  a  ** crammer"  and  got  the  Ceylon 
writership.  The  first  Peel  Exhibitioner 
in  1869-70,  as  well  as  gold  medallist  in 
1870,  in  1871  went  up  for  Civil  Service 
competition.  He  was  plucked.  He 
then  studied  afresh  at  a  grinding  estab- 
lishment in  Bayswater — if  any  hon. 
Member  doubts  it  I  will  give  him  the 
card — and  gained  second  place  at  the 
East  India  Civil  Service  Examination. 
Another  gentleman  also,  an  M.A.  and 
gold  medallist  in  Law  at  the  Queen's 
University,  wasplucked  for  a  student- 
ship in  1871.  What  did  he  do,  after  all 
the  education  he  had  received  at  the 
College,  which  the  hon.  and  leaned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr. 
Harcourt)  called  **  the  light"  of  Galway  ? 
He  went  into  a  lawyer's  office  in  Lin- 
coln's-Inn,  and  after  grinding  for  a 
single  year  he  obtained  a  studentship  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  in  1872.  These  are 
specimens  of  the  education  given  in  Gal- 
way College,  that  light  of  learning.  Sir, 
I  believe  Cork  is  not  much  better.  I 
believe  Galway  is  the  best  of  the  three. 
The  fact  is,  we  have  begun  at  the  wrong 
end — ^we  have  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  It  is  not  Colleges,  but  inter- 
mediate schools  they  want  in  Ireland. 
It  is  absurd  to  call  these  places  Colleges. 
The  Irish  people  are  very  ambitious. 
Every  little  shebeen  in  that  country  calls 
itself  an  hotel ;  and,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, they  call  the  preparatory  school  a 
College.  Tfilk  of  Colleges,  why  only  the 
other  day  you  find  there  was  a  jury  in 
the  county  of  Clareof  which  four  jurymen 
could  not  speak  English,  and  ^e  fore- 
man could  not  write  his  name.  And  for 
these  people  you. are  founding  Colleges 
and  not  schools.  What  does  Professor 
Caimes,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Political  Economy  in  Queen's  College, 
Galway,  say  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Jcmn 
Stuart  Mill.    He  says  this — 

**  All  who  have  had  any  acquaintance  with  the 
working  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  know  the 
wretched  state  of  preparation  in  which,  owing  to 
the  want  of  gooa  intermediate  schools  in  that 
countxy,  the  great  majority  of  the  candidates  for 
matriculation  now  present  themselyes.  The  chief 
sufferers  are  the  Professors,  on  whom  falls,  in 
addition  to  their  proper  duties,  the  work  wUch 
ought  to  have  heen  performea  by  the  school- 

We  should  be  doing  our  duty  better  to 
the  people  of  England  and  Ireland — for 
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I  maintain  you  cannot  separate  tlie  two 
— if  we  gave  our  attention  first  of  all  to 
the  establishment  of  good  intermediate 
schools.    What  says  the  Petition  from 
Limerick  City  whidi  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
It  is  signed  not  only  by  Boman  Catholic 
Bishops  and  clergy,  but  by  Protestant 
gentlemen ;  and  what  they  call  for  is 
not  an  increase  of  Colleges,  but  an  in- 
crease of  good  intermediate  schools.    I 
heard  with  pleasure  the  speech  to-night 
of  the  riffht  non.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Meim)er  for  the  Universily  of  Dublin 
^Dr.  Ball) — one  of  the  most  liberal  and 
oistinguished  speeches  I  ever  heard  from 
any  side  by  Churchman,  Nonconformist, 
or  Boman  Catholic.    He  asked,  ''  Why 
are  we  placed  in  this  dilemma  ?  "     *  *  Be- 
cause," he  said,  ^'we  have  to  redeem 
the  pledge  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Gfovemment,  g^ren  in 
that  unfortunate  electioneering  tour  he 
took  in  Lancashire."  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman having  again  burnt  his  fingers, 
is  by  this  incendiary  Bill  about  to  me^e  a 
holocaust  of  his  party.  Sir,  I  have  always 
lamented — ^with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Norfolk  (Mr.  G.  Bentinck),  who  has  confi- 
dence in  no  one— that  Lreland  is  inces- 
santly the  battle-field  of  party.   I  lament 
it  in  this  instance.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  sins  of  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition have  now  descended  on  the  head 
of  the  Ministers  in  office.    I  know  I 
touch  an  unpopular  topic ;  but  I  regret 
we  did  not  accept  the  great  scheme  of 
"  levelling  up."    I  know  the  imiversal 
shout  that  wul  arise  on  this  side  of  the 
House  among  some  of  my  most  Liberal 
friends ;  but  I  repeat  that  I  have  always 
lamented  the  rejection  of  the  proposal. 
The  chance  went  by.    What  is  the  con- 
sequence ?    I  have  heard,  in  the  course 
of  two  speeches  made  in  support  of  the 
Bill — one  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin 
(Mr.  Pim)— -I  do  not  know  which  is  the 
senior  of  the  two;  it  is  a  matter  very 
difficult  to  find  out — ^but  what  does  the 
elder  of  these  twins  say  ?    Why,  he  said 
he  had  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  if 
Ireland  possessed  a  Parliament  of  her 
own,  even  though  it  was  mainly  Pro- 
testant— [Mr.  Poc:   All  Protestant] — 
well,  if  it  were  all  Protestant,  he  had  no 
doubt   th^   would    endow    a    Boman 
Catholic  TTniversity.    Dr.  Shaw,  one  of 
the  senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
gave  utterance  to  the  same  thought  on  a 
recMit  occasion.    He  did  not  say  '^  all 
Protestants;"  but  that  if  there  was  a 


Protestant  element  he  was  certain  an 
Irish  Parliament  would  endow  a  Boman 
Catholic  College  in  Stephen's  Green. 
I  think  the  House  would  have  acted 
wisely  if  they  had  adopted  the  levelling 
up  scheme ;  it  would  have  been  a  ffreat 
and  statesmanlike  proposition.  My  Non- 
conformist Friends  on  this  side  of  the 
House  are  not  to  suppose  that  there  are 
a  mere  handful  of  Boman  Catholics 
in  Ireland.  Let  them  listen  to  the 
words  of  the  greatest  man  who  ever 
left  Trinity  College,  and  who  was  a 
Protestant.  What  did  Mr.  Burke  say 
on  this  question  about  the  Bon^an  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  ?  Lay  these  words  to 
your  hearts,  because  they  are  as  true  to- 
day as  they  were  in  1 792.     He  said — 

**  In  England  the  Boman  Catholics  are  a  sect ; 
in  Ireland  they  are  a  natkm.  This  fondamental 
difference  must  afiect  every  reason,  every  mea^ 
sure  concerning  them." 

If  you  acknowledge  tiiis,  you  cannot 
deny  that  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land are  not  a  sect,  and  that  the  true 
and  wise  policy  would  be  to  give  a 
charter  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Univer- 
sity. What  are  you  dmng  ?  We  are  told 
to  legislate  for  Ireland  according  to  Irish 
ideas ;  but  are  you  not  going  to  stir  up 
the  I^glish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  preju- 
dices on  this  subject?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment talked  of  the  Irish  ^evance  as  a 
scandalous  one ;  but  if  it  be  so  his  mea- 
sure miserably  and  scandalously  falls 
short  of  that  grievance.  I  g^ve  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  every  credit  for  sincerity 
and  good  intentions ;  but  we  know  there 
is  another  place  which  is  paved  with 
sincere  and  good  intentions.  Sir,  the 
declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  this  Bill  is  vital  to  the  honour  and 
existence  of  his  Government  places  me 
personally  in  a  very  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion. I  have  a  general  confidence  in  the 
right  hon.  GOntieman.  I  think  he  can 
do  things  no  other  man  on  this  side 
of  the  House  can  do ;  and  I  think  we  are 
lucky  in  having  such  a  leader.  I  have 
also  confidence  in  a  great  many  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  Colleagues,  espe- 
cially my  noble  Friend  the  Chief  Secre- 
tarv  for  Ireland.  I  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  replace  them.  What,  then, 
is  a  man  to  do  who  has  a  sincere  desire, 
not  only  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, but  for  the  great  interests  of  Ire- 
land ?  My  hon.  and  learned  Frioid  the 
Member  £Dr  the  city  of  Oxford  has  made 
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an  appeal  ad  misericardiam — lie  says, 
"  Bate  oMum  BeUsario  " — *'  Give  a.yote 
to  a  blind  Government."  Well,  Sir, 
tied  as  I  am,  I  feel  disposed,  to  use  a 
vulg^  proverb,  to  ^'help  a  lame  dog 
over  the  stile;"  but  I  want  to  know 
with  what  face  I  oonld  present  myself 
to  my  constituents,  imless,  indeed,  I 
should  confront  my  old  Mends  at  Lis- 
keard.  I  would,  therefore,  entreat  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Gt)vemment  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and,  as  The 
JSappt/  Zand  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Co^rt  Theatre,  he  will  withdraw  this 
unhappy  Bill,  which  adds  not  to  the  con- 
tent out  to  the  discontent  of  Ireland, 
and  compromises  the  position  of  the 
g^at  Liberal  party. 

Mr.  CAED well  :  I  hope.  Sir,  the 
House,  which  has  been  entertained  by 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down,  will  indulge  me  for 
a  few  minutes  while  I  address  myself  to 
the  real  question  before  the  House.  I 
shedl  do  so  from  no  party  or  political  point 
of  view.  My  hon.  Friend  said  he  would 
support  us,  but  he  was  afraid  of  his 
constituents ;  yet  such  is  the  versatility 
of  my  hon.  Friend  that  I  am  sure  if  he 
opvld  not  appear  before  one  constituency 
he  knows  how  to  find  another  in  any 
emergency.  As  we  approach  the  close 
of  this  long  debate  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  get  rid,  not  only  of  amusing 
personalities,  but  also  of  all  exciting 
topics  which  may  tend  to  obscure  our 
judgment  and  draw  our  attention  from 
the  real  subject  before  us.  Now,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  King's  Lynn 
(Mr.  Bourke)  is  virtually  extinct,  and 
that  it  will  receive  a  decided  rejection 
from  the  House.  Therefore,  the  ques- 
tion that  renudnB  to  be  considered  is — 
What  is  the  proper  course  to  take  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  ?  I  will 
allude  briefly  to  the  principal  portions 
of  the  Bill  which  have  oeen  objected  to, 
and  show  that  no  person  voting  for  the 
second  reading  will  be  fettered  in  respect 
of  them  by  any  vote  which  he  may 
give  on  the  second  reading.  I  wish  to 
show  that  the  points  that  have  been  cri- 
ticized have  been  considered  both  by 
those  who  defended  the  Bill  and  by  my 
riffht  hon.  Friend  who  opposed  it  as 
ccmateral  or  matters  of  detail,  and  as  ao- 
oeisories,  and  not  principal  portions  of 
the  Bill,     What  is  the  positi<»x  of  those 


who  would  reject  the  Bill  upon  the  se- 
cond reading?  Their  position  is  this. 
They  say — *'  We  wiU  not  take  into  con- 
sideration a  measure  which  has  been 
recommended  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne."  ['/Oh^  oh!"]  What  does 
that  interjection  mean  ?  To  reject  the 
BiU  on  the  second  reading  is  to  resist 
the  further  progress  of  the  measure ;  to 
say  you  will  not  enter  into  counsel  with 
the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
posing of  that  which  has  been  admitted 
to  be  a  grievance ;  and,  more  than  that, 
to  say  you  will  not  endeavour  to  solve  a 
question  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  Lreland  that  even  theright  hon. 
Member  for  Laskeard  (Mr.  Horsman), 
in  his  animated  declamation  against  the 
Bill,  said  that  to  leave  this  question 
unsettled  was  to  deprive  Ireland  of 
benefits  which  she  might  otherwise  de- 
rive from  the  great  measures  already 
passed  by  the  present  Parliament  for  her 
benefit.  This  will  be  the  position  of 
those  who  endeavour  to  reject  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Mr.  G.  Hardy)  predicted  the  discomfi- 
ture of  the  Bill,  and  suggested  as  its 
epitaph  the  word  "  Misunderstood,"  and 
a  more  appropriate  one  could  not  be 
proposed,  when  you  consider  that  this 
Bill  is  opposed  by  the  Prelates  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  because  it  tends 
to  perpetuate  and  extend  the  evil  sys- 
tem, as  they  call  it,  of  mixed  education, 
and  you  find  it  at  the  same  time  opposed 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  because,  as  he 
BajB,  he  is  the  oldest  supporter  of  mixed 
education  in  the  House,  and  this  Bill  will 
accomplish  its  destruction,  is  it  not  mani- 
fest that  the  Bill  is  misunderstood? 
When  all  the  details  of  the  Bill  are  being 
discussed  on  the  second  reading,  that 
we  may  be  prejudiced  against  its  main 
object ;  and  when  we  are  debating,  not 
that  which  has  been  declared  by  the 
Gk)vemment  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
Bill,  but  those  which  they  declare  to  be 
collateral  points,  and  which  are  clearly 
matters  of  detail,  then  I  say  the  Bill 
has  been  misunderstood,  and,  if  it 
failed,  the  suggested  epitaph  would 
be  accurate.  What  is  the  position  in 
which  we  are  placed  ?  We  are  desirous 
of  extending  tne  highest  academical  in- 
struction to  the  three  parts  of  the  United 
Xingdom.  Within  the  last  few  years 
we  have  dealt  with  the  question  in  Scot- 
landy  where  the  difficulties  prevailing  in 
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England  and  Ireland  are  not  found. 
We  have  disposed  of  it,  and  have  settled 
it  upon  a  foundation  which  satisfies  the 
people  and  calls  for  no  change.  In 
lEngland  we  have  made  great  cnanges, 
and  those  changes  are  not  yet  at  an  end. 
But  for  Ireland  we  have  as  yet  done 
nothing.  That  Ireland  has  a  claim  and 
makes  a  demand  has  been  admitted  on 
almost  all  hands ;  it  has  been  admitted 
emphatically  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr»  Fawcett),  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  (Dr.  Ball),  by  the  noble  Lord 
the    Member  for  North  Leicestershire 

gjord  John  Manners),  and  by  the  hon. 
ember  for  Edinburgh  University  (Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair),  who  told  us,  not  agree- 
ing in  historic  tradition  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  (Mr.  Osborne), 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century 
even  the  Pope  was  desirous  of  doing  for 
Ireland  what  we  had  yet  to  accomplish 
towards  the  close  of  the  19th.  With  all 
this  before  you,  are  you  prepared  to  reject 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  ?  What 
is  the  essence  of  the  Bill  ?  The  question 
asked    by    the    noble    Lord    the 


was 


Member  for  North  Leicestershire  (Lord 
John  Manners),  who  said  he  was  be- 
wildered. If  he  had  referred  to  the 
speech  in  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
introduced  the  Bill  he  would  have  ob- 
tained the  information  he  desired.  He 
said,  '^A  separate  existence  for  the 
University  is  the  basis  of  the  measure." 
And  again,  **It  is  this  University  within 
the  precincts  of  which  the  reform  now 
projected  for  Ireland  ought  to  take 
effect."  And  again,  speaking  of  Gtdway 
College — 

*'I  am  now  speaking,  remember,  of  matter 
which  is  not  of  me  essence  of  the  plan  of  the 
GoYemment.  The  essence  of  the  plan  lies  in 
what  relates  to  the  University  of  Dublin  and  to 
Trinity  College." 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  Bill.  What  is 
it  that  we  desire  to  accomplish  ?  We  de- 
sire, not  a  mere  reformation  of  Trinity 
College  and  the  abolition  of  Tests,  leav- 
ing it  its  Theological  Faculty  and  its 
old  occupation,  but  what  we  desire  is  the 
establishment  of  a  great  national  Uni- 
versity; and  we  desire  to  establish  it 
upon  principles  of  entire  neutrality  as 
regards  every  religious  denomination. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  (Mr. 
Osborne)  quoted  the  doctrines  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Burke,  in  1792,  and  he  regrets 
that  we  do  not  level  up  and  endow 

Jfr.  CardweH 


a    Boman   Catholic  'CoUege.      In   the 
earlier  part  of  his  speech  he  told  us 
that  there  was  no  use  in  dealing  with 
theory,  and  that  what  we  wanted  to  do 
was  to  deal  with  facts  as  we  found  them. 
I  think  his  principles  and  pledges  pro- 
hibit him  m>m  proposing  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic or  denominational  endowment ;  I 
know  our  principles  and  pledges   pre- 
vent us  from  promoting  it ;  and,  what  is 
more,  the  settied  determination  of  Par- 
liament is  not  to  adopt  it.    What  is  the 
use  of  proposing  to  ofiEer  to  the  Boman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  a  measure  of  level- 
ling up  when  you  know  there  is  no 
chance  of  carrying  it  through  Parlia- 
ment ?    Having  stated  the  object  of  the 
Bill,  I  ask,  do  you  approve  it  ?    If  you 
do,  the  only  natural  course  is  to  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.     Do  you 
disapprove  many  of  the  details  of  the 
Bill?    The  proper  course  is  to  go  into 
Committee    and   discuss   those  details. 
The  points  upon  which  the  Bill  has  been 
adversely  criticized  include  these : — The 
dissolution  of  the  Queen's  University  and 
the  abolition  of  Galway  College.     Of 
these  two  I  say  they  are  already  declared 
open.      I  do  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford' s  estimate  of  the 
Colleges  either  of  Galway  or  of  Cork. 
We  have  proposed,  as  he  knows,  in  the 
Bill  to  deal  with  Oalway  College,  and 
that  proposal  is  an  entirely  open  subject 
for  consideration  in  Committee.     There 
remain  three  other  points  on  which  the 
Bill  has  been  criticized — the  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  the  Chairs,  what 
are  called  the  ''gagging  clauses,"  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Council,  including 
the  collegiate  representation.     With  re- 
gard to  uiese  I  wish  to  say  they  are  not 
points  on  which  we  need  abide  by  the 
Bill  as  it  stands.     [^Laughter]    All  may 
not  be  exacUy  on  the  same  footing,  but 
all  are  open  to  modification  and  discus- 
sion in  Committee.    I  see  that  statement 
excites  amusement  in  the  minds  of  hon. 
G^ntiemen;  but  they  themselves  have 
been  parties  to  much  larger  measures, 
and,  as  they  were  reminded  in  the  earlier 

Sart  of  the  evening,  those  measures  tm- 
erwent  much  modification  in  Committee, 
and  they  have  contended  in  their  turn 
that  it  is  only  respectful  to  the  House  to 
pay  deference  to  its  opinion  in  Com- 
mittee. We  seek  to  establish  a  great 
national  University  upon  a  footing  ab- 
solutely free  from  all  denominational 
connection.    We  desire  thut  it  shall  be 
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open  to  all  who  wisli  to  avail  themselves 
of  ity  and  that  there  shall  be  access  to  it 
not  by  one  portal  only  but  by  several. 
It  has  been  said  by  some  who  oppose  the 
Bill  that  until  we  give  a  Eoman  Catholic 
endowment  we  cannot  do  justice  to  Ire- 
land. I  have  already  said  that  the  day 
for  denominational  endowment  has  gone 
by ;  but  this  we  can  do.  We  can  insure 
to  every  man  in  Ireland  who  has  the 
knowledge  and  the  requisite  abilities, 
come  from  where  he  will,  that  a  Uni- 
versity shall  be  open  to  him  where, 
with  perfect  equality,  he  may  receive  its 
honours  and  emoluments.  We  cannot 
endow  a  denominational  XJnivemty,  but 
we  can  establish  a  University  on  purely 
free  and  independent  principles,  where 
if  l^ere  be  the  pure  gold  of  science  or 
knowledge  it  may  be  brought  to  the 
Mint  and  receive  the  impress  of  the 
Grown.  That  is  what  we  desire  to  do. 
We  desire  also  it  shall  be  not  an  ex- 
amining only,  but  also  a  teaching  Uni- 
versity. We  desire  that  it  shall  embrace 
all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
though  it  has  been  represented  that  we 
desire  to  exclude  or  disparage  some 
of  the  principal.  The  candid  mind  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Dr. 
Ball)  would  not  so  exclude  them  urom 
the  Bill;  but  when  we  go  into  Com- 
mittee this  question  can  be  thoroughly 
and  fairly  discussed.  No  doubt  the  pro- 
posal in  the  Bill  establishes  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  teaching  in  direct  connection 
with  the  University,  and  leaves  the  re- 
mainder to  be  furnished  by  the  various 
Colleges.  It  was  the  proposal  of  Lord 
Derby  in  1831,  with  respect  to  primary 
education,  that  there  should  be  combined 
secular  and  separate  religious  teach- 
ing, and  it  is  tiie  proposal  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill  as  it  stands  to  have  combined 
education  as  far  as  we  can  persuade  the 
various  Colleges  to  accept  it,  and  sepa- 
rate education  where  we  think  they  will 
not  receive  instruction  under  the  com- 
bined arrangement.  If,  however,  you 
can  in  Committee  suggest  any  improved 
arrangement,  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  it  Eihould  not  be  adopted.  Let 
me  now  remind  the  House  what  was  the 
language  used  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
on  this  subject  when  he  introduced  the 
Bill.  In  speaking  of  the  Chairs  of 
Modem  History  and  Mental  Philosophy, 
he  said — 

**  We  feel  that  our  asking  for  the  f otoidation 
of  Chain  in  these  snlrjeots  wonld  be  impoMible 


in  the  case  of  a  mixed  University 

The  House  may  or  may  not  overrule  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter ;  but,  at  any  rate,  that  is 
the  conclusion  at  whidi  we  arriveo." 

We  desire  that  it  should  be  a  self-go- 
verning University.  We  desire  that,  as 
my  right  hon.  Friend  said,  it  should  not 
be  in  the  German  sense  Unitarian — that 
is,  not  restricted  by  Government  control 
to  any  one  particular  party  through  the 
constitution  of  the  Council ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  should  receive  contri- 
butions from  every  quarter  in  Ireland 
where  knowledge  may  flourish.  There- 
fore, we  have  sought  to  make  the  per- 
manent constitution  of  the  Council  aca- 
demic and  not  nominated.  We  believe 
that  by  this  measure  we  shall  confer  a 
great  boon  on  the  entire  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  we  shall  stimulate  the 
intermediate  education  which,  according 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  (Mr. 
Osborne)  is  the  great  desideratum  of  the 
country.  We  believe  you  will  not  get 
good  intermediate  education  in  Ireland 
imtil  you  have  created  that  University 
education  to  which  those  who  go  to  the 
intermediate  schools  will  be  aspiring, 
and  which  will  give  them  hope  and  am- 
bition, and  the  desire  of  profiting  by 
their  learning^.  Having  stated  what  is 
the  essence  of  the  Bill,  now  let  me  say 
a  few  words  with  regard  to  those  points 
which  have  been  so  keenly  contested. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  dissolution  of 
the  Queen's  University,  and,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  has  always  been 
treated  as  an  open  question.  I  am  not 
likely  to  say  anything  in  disparagement 
of  the  Queen's  University,  for  it  was 
founded  by  a  Government  of  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  Member,*  and, 
like  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
liskeard  (Mr.  Horsman),  I  was  for  some 
time  its  official  advocate  in  this  House. 
I  do  no*  agree  with  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Waterford  that  the  pupils  in 
the  Queen's  Colleges  are  sent  away  igno- 
rant ;  because,  in  the  case  of  open  compe- 
titions for  public  employment,  I  have  seen 
a  great  proportion  of  the  prizes  awarded 
to  persons  who  had  been  trained  in  those 
Colleges.  But  it  was  not  in  a  spirit  of 
depreciation  that  my  right  hon.  Friend 
proposed  the  dissolution  of  the  Queen's 
University.  It  was,  indeed,  in  an  exactly 
opposite  spirit.  It  was  in  order  that 
they  might  participate  in  the  large  en- 
dowments and  the  independence  of  the 
new  University.    My  right  hon.  Friend 
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proposed  that  they  should  become  mem- 
bers of  the  national  University  instead 
of  remaining  in  their  present  isolated 
condition ;  but  if  when  we  get  into  Com- 
mittee it  is  found  that  the  members  of 
the  Queen's  University  prefer  their  sepa- 
rate existence,  and  if  the  House  should 
think  it  better  to  retain  that  system,  there 
is  nothing  in  what  we  have  declared  to 
prevent  us  from  acquiescing  in  that  con- 
clusion. As  to  the  Gal  way  College,  I  have 
already  referred  to  our  views  on  tJbat  point. 
With  regard  to  the  **  gagging  clauses," 
it  is  a  very  convenient  artifice  to  give  a 
nickname  to  anything  one  wishes  to  dis- 
parage, and  I  know  of  hardly  anything 
more  difficult  than  to  get  over  a  good 
Parliamentary  nickname.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, now  going  to  argue  in  favour  of 
the  clauses,  I  only  intend  to  say  that 
they  were  introduced  with  the  view  of 
doing  that  which,  as  I  understood,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  University 
(Dr.  Lyon  Playfair)  stated  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  regidations  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  Queen's  University,  which  have 
been  in  operation  for  25  years  without 
giving  offence  to  anybody.  It  is,  how- 
ever, perfectly  free  to  the  Committee  on 
this  Bill  to  deal  with  those  regulations 
as  they  please.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Ball),  in  his 
excessive  candour,  stated  this  to  be  his 
main  academical  objection  to  the  Bill, 
and  afterwards  he  said  that  he  reposed 
so  much  confidence  in  the  academic  cha- 
racter and  high  qualities  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  that  if  instead  of  inserting 
the  names  of  the  Council  in  the  Bill  he 
would  take  it  in  his  own  hands  he  should 
have  confidence  in  his  selection.  To  ex- 
press this  confidence  in  my  right  hon. 
Friend's  unassisted  selection,  and  to 
withhold  it  when  that  selection  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
Parliament,  is  only  asking  the  House 
to  pass  a  Vote  of  TV*ant  of  Confidence 
in  itself,  and  shows,  indeed,  a  deep 
distrust  of  the  House  on  the  part  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 
"We  have  been  much  ridiculed,  because 
we  proposed  to  have  the  Council  no- 
minated in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Crown,  and  to  place  at  the  head  of  it 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  As  to 
the  nomination  by  the  Crown,  it  has 
never  been  represented  as  an3rthing  but 
a  scaffolding — a  temporary  arrangement 
and  preparation  for  the  future  bmlding. 

Hr.  CardwM 


We  have  always  said  we  looked  forward 
to  the  academic  independence  of  the 
Council  as  one  of  the  great  merits  of  the 
scheme;  but  before  you  can  have  an 
elective  Council  it  is  obvious  you  must 
have  a  constituency  to  conduct  the  elec- 
tions. As  this  objection  proceeds  from 
those  who  are  advocates  of  the  Queen's 
University  and  the  University  of  London, 
I  will  remark  that  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  latter 
University,  and  I  owed  my  appointment 
to  the  Crown.  The  Council  of  the  Queen's 
University  was  also  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Dublin  (Sir 
Dominic  Corrigan),  who  is  Vice  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Queen's  University,  speak 
against  having  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  the  Chancellor  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity, for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  first  Chancellor  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity was  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the 
late  Lord  Clarendon.  I  may  add  that  my 
noble  Friend  and  Colleague  (Lord  Ghran- 
ville),  who  at  this  moment  is  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  London  was  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  The  arrangement  was  pro- 
posed by  us  in  the  hope  tibat  it  would  re- 
move the  office  of  Chancellor  from  the 
arena  of  political  conflict,  but  it  is  not  of 
the  essence  of  the  Bill,  and  the  House  may 
properly  and  fairly  consider  the  subject  in 
Committee.  And  now  I  pass  on  to  the 
omission  of  Chairs  of  Modem  History 
and  Metaphysics.  No  one  ought  to  be 
more  ready  than  I  to  appreciate  the  ob- 
jection, if  ground  for  it  existed,  to  the 
omission  of  these  Chairs ;  for  I  would 
observe  that  when  I  £uid  my  hon.  Friends 
whom  I  see  around  me  were  at  the  Uni- 
versity we  had  not  the  advantage  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  of  the  endowment 
of  effective  Chairs  in  either  of  those  two 
sciences.  Although  that  is  the  case,  we 
have  not  proposea  to  omit  these  sciences 
from  the  course  of  the  intended  University 
in  Ireland ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
thought  that  these  studies  had  best  be 
prosecuted,  considering  the  particular 
state  of  Ireland,  by  arrangement  in  the 
several  Colleges,  rather  than  by  arrange- 
ment in  the  combined  University,  where 
probably  those  of  different  sentiments 
would  object  to  meet ;  and  if  it  is  con- 
sidered an  unsatisfactory  arrangement 
it  can  be  dicussed  in  Committee,  it  being 
a  subject  on  which  we  are  perfectly  pre- 
parea  to  listen  and  respect  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Committee.  My  right  hon. 
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Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Goyemment  hae 
already  stated  that  he  is  willing  to  deal 
with  College  representation ;  but  nothing 
has  been  more  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented than  the  yiews  upon  this 
fiubject  with  which  the  measure  was 
introduced.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has 
been  charged  with  having  intended  to 
swamp  the  opinion  of  the  Goimcil  by 
affordmg  the  opportunity  for  the  crea- 
tion and  representation  of  a  multitude 
of  Colleges ;  and  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Boturd  of  Trade  has 
been  accused  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
evening  with  having  stated  that  if  the 
Boman  Catholics  would  only  use  the 
advantage  which  this  clause  gives  them, 
they  would  speedily  obtain  a  command 
of  the  University.  I  am  authorised  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  to  deny  on  his  part 
that  he  has  given  utterance  to  any  sen- 
timent of  the  kind.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
says  that  he  expressly  excluded  any  pos- 
Bibility  of  the  Colleges  governing  the 
action  of  the  Council  by  the  exercise  of 
influence  or  combination  among  them- 
selves. No  doubt  they  were  to  be  heard 
in  the  Coimcil,  and  their  views  with 
respect  to  education  fairly  brought 
under  discussion.  No  one  can  deny 
that  that  is  a  legitimate  object.  But  it 
will  be  for  the  House  to  decide  whether 
the  mode  proposed  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  should  continue  in  the  BUI,  or 
whether  it  should  be  set  aside.  Now, 
Sir,  in  no  point  to  which  I  have  referred 
have  I  stated  anything  new.  I  have 
sometimes  encountered  a  little  exhibition 
of  amusement,  as  if  I  were  making 
bhangs  in  my  right  hon.  Friend's 
statement  as  he  origmally  made  it.  But 
I  have  in  no  instance  said  anything 
-that  is  not  perfectly  warranted  by  the 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend.  Some 
of  these  proposals  were  spoken  of  as 
being  collateiul,  others  as  being  matters 
of  detail,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
described  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mx,  Fawcett)  and  others  in 
the  course  of  the  debcUie  as  being  acces- 
sory only  to  the  measure.  The  true  policy 
surely  is  when  a  Government  measure 
has  for  its  essence  a  great  object,  in- 
volving a  great  many  oomplioated  de- 
tails, to  some  of  which  obieotiona  are 
entertained,  not  to  reject  the  measure 
on  its  second  reading,  but  to  go  into 
Committee  and  endeavour  to  take  coun- 
ael  together  and  see  whether  we  oazmot 


produce  a  satisfactoiy  measure.  Surely 
that  is  the  course  which  the  House  has 
been  accustomed  to  take.  [''  Oh,  oh ! "] 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Liskeard  says  **  Oh,  oh !  "  So  far  as  I 
imderstand  his  speech  he  is  ready  to 
reject  a  measure  which  he  at  first  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  because  the  Pre- 
lates of  the  Irish  Church  have  rejected 
the  Bill.  My  right  hon.  Friend  knows 
as  I  know  that  we  ought  to  treat  the 
opinions  of  the  Prelates  of  Ireland  with 
the  respect  due  to  those  who  command 
the  confidence  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  Ireland;  but  it  would  be  an 
e^&gg^i^tion  of  that  duty  if,  when  we 
had  proposed  a  Bill  for  the  benefit  of  a 
portion  of  the  Empire,  we  were  to  with- 
draw it  because  it  has  been  rejected  by 
a  section  of  the  community.  [Mr.  Hobs- 
man  :  Hear,  hear !  ]  My  right  hon. 
Friend  knows  the  long  and  arduous  con- 
flict which  was  maintained  on  the  sub- 
ject of  primary  education.  We  had  the 
same  dlflLculties  to  contend  with,  and 
we  have  contended  with  them  success- 
fully. As  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  (Mr.  Osborne),  the  opposition 
beg^an  with  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  It  was  very  much  mitigated 
afterwards,  on  their  part,  and  although 
strong  opposition  has  been  persistency 
offered  by  the  Prelates  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  yet  80  per  cent  of  the 
managers  of  schools  are  priests.  Then, 
I  say,  it  is  our  duty  not  to  be  discou- 
raged by  the  denunciations  of  the  Pre- 
lates or  of  anybody  else,  but  to  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  Parliament,  and  hear 
what  tne  Members  of  the  House— Irish, 
Scotch,  and  English — have  to  say  on  the 
subject  and  determine  the  policy  we  are 
to  pursue  with  respect  to  this  measure. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  says  that  we  should 
be  wanting  in  respect  to  the  House  if 
we  went  on  with  the  Bill  after  what  had 
passed.  I,  on  the  contrary,  hold  it  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  derogatory  to 
the  respect  which  we  owe  to  the  House 
if  we  had  withdrawn  the  Bill  or  hesi- 
tated to  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  House.  My  right  hon.  Friend  says 
we  oueht  to  turn  to  the  Boman  Catholics 
of  Iremnd  and  say — *'  If  you  won't  make 
use  of  the  means  of  education  we  have 
provided  you,  provide  some  other  for 
yourselves."  It  may  be  that  we  may  be 
compelled  to  adopt  that  course;  but 
whezL  could  we  do  so  with  juatice? 
Surely  not  until  we   have  exhausted 
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every  effort — ^not  until  we  have  made 
every  proposal  which  our  own  princi- 
ples and  our  own  pledges  permit  us  to 
make.     That  course  we  now  invite  the 
House  to  adopt.    We  are  not  anxious 
to  insist  upon  anything  from  any  feeling 
of  pride  or  selfish  pertinacity.     We  only 
desire  to  benefit  Ireland  by  promoting, 
as  far  as  we  can,  higher  education  con- 
sistently with  the  rights  of  conscience. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  says  it  is  an  affiront 
to  the  House.     I  ask  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  is  it  worthy  qf  his  great  ability, 
when  there  is  already  so  much  theological 
animosity,  to  come  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  stimulate  that  animo- 
sity by  his  elaborate  eloquence  ?    When 
the  train  of  theological  combustibles  is 
laid,  it  does  not  require  the  ability  of 
my  right    hon.   Friend    to  explode  it. 
Any  child  can  fire  it.   The  difficulty  is  to 
extinguish  it.     And  I  would  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Commons  to  surmount  this 
difficulty.      This  measure,  it  has  been 
universally  admitted,  was    brought   in 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  accomplish  in 
Ireland  a  great  and  noble  object.  Every- 
body praises  and  supports  the  object. 
Many  of  you  have  criticised  the  details. 
My  appeal  is  this — **  Do  for  Ireland  what 
you  have  done  for  Scotland  and  England." 
'*  Pass  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill." 
"  Proceed  to  consider  in  Committee  all 
the  various  details  which    have    been 
designed  to  accomplish  this  useful  ob- 
ject."    *' Criticise  them  freely ;  expunge 
those  which  are  obj  eotionable. ' '    [ Laugh- 
ter J]    I,  at  least,  shall  not  be  deterred 
by  ridicule  from  repeating  the  advice. 
I  say  reject  those  things  that  are  objec- 
tionable, and  adhere  to  those  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  argument.    The  House 
of  Commons  would  be  unworthy  of  its 
great  functions  if  we  were  deterred  by 
any  such  feelings  from  discharging  our 
duty  to  the  Empire.  What  we  want  is  to 
accomplish  a  great  purpose  and  settle 
this  still  open  question — the  higher  edu- 
cation of  Ireland — on  the  principles  on 
which  this  Bill  has  been  introduced — 
namely,  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
learning  in  conformity  with  the  rights  of 

conscience. 

Colonel  WILSON-PATTEN  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  HORSMAN:  I  desire,  Sir,  to 
say  one  word  in  explanation.  I  have 
never  said  that  the  Bill  ought  to  be 
withdrawn  because  the  Bishops  in  Ire- 
land were  opposed  to  it.    What  I  said 

Mr*  CardweU 


was  that  everybody  else  disliked  and 
objected  to  it,  and  as  it  was  brought  in 
to  remove  the  grievances  under  which 
the  Bishops  asserted  the  Boman  Catholics 
laboured,  their  resolution  took  away  the 
last  ground  on  which  the  measure  could 
be  supported. 

Mb.  LIDDELL  asked  what  necessity 
there  was  for  adjourning  the  debate. 
He  wanted  to  know  after  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Q^ntleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  what  more  there  was 
to  discuss  on  the  second  reading.  He 
thought  that  the  Government  had  acted 
very  wisely  in  the  course  they  had  taken 
that  evening ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  had  withdrawn  every  single  propo- 
sition they  had  mside  in  the  Bm.  \J*  No, 
no."]  But  that  was  a  fact.  Two  nights 
ago  they  were  told  that  the  affiliated 
Colleges  were  not  of  the  essence  of  the 
Bill,  and  that  the  question  of  the  Queen's 
University  was  open  to  discussion ;  and 
to-night  they  were  told  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Council  was  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  Bill,  but  was  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  House.  There  was, 
therefore,  really  no  issue  before  'the 
House,  and  he  objected  to  an  adjourn- 
ment, which  was  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  was  merely  wasting  the  time  of  the 
House. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY,  so  far 
£rom  agreeing  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  could  not  see 
how,  with  justice  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, that  debate  could  be  oonduded  to- 
morrow. 

Mb.  DODSON  wished  to  ask  his  right 
hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment whether  he  intended,  after  the  Bill 
had  been  read  a  second  time  and  com- 
mitted pro  formdf  to  introduce  into  it 
some  Amendments  in  detail,  respecting 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Colleges 
should  be  affiliated,  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  mentioned  the  other  night. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  the 
Amendments  he  had  mentioned  in  the 
House  before  that  debate  commenced 
were  of  a  very  limited  description,  and 
went  to  one  or  two  points  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  considered  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  measure,  and  he  had 
mentioned  these  simply  that  hon.  Gentle- 
men might  have  accurate  information  in 
discussing  the  question  on  the  second 
reading.  But  the  question  now  raised 
was  a  larger  one ;  because  the  lengthened 
debate  that  had  since  occurred  had  given 
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the  Goyemment  the  advantage  of  a  much 
ffreater  acquaintance  with  &e  yiewB  of 
uie  House  on  the  particulars  of  the  Bill 
than  they  possessed  at  that  period ;  and 
all  he  could  say  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  his.  right  hon.  Friend  was 
uiat  they  proposed  to  go  on  with  the 
debate  to-morrow  night.  His  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  M.  Henry)  thought  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  conclude  it  to-morrow  night. 
That  would,  no  doubt,  be  decided,  as 
was  usually  the  case,  by  the  prevailing 
sense  of  the  House.  If  it  was  round  that 
there  was  any  considerable  section  of 
Members  who  were  really  disposed,  and 
had  fair  claims  to  speak  upon  the  ques- 
tion, even  after  all  that  might  have  been 
said,  the  House  was  inclined,  even  at 

Sreat  inconvenience  to  itself,  to  allow  a 
ebate  to  be  prolonged.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  considering  the  pressure  of 
public  business  and  the  limitations  of 
time,  it  might  be  expected  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers that  they  would  sacrifice  something 
to  the  convenience  of  the  House.  Ii, 
therefore,  there  was  a  prevailing  sense 
of  the  House,  he  should  desire  himself 
to  obey  it,  and  he  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
would  do  the  same.  That  being  so,  he 
should  propose  to  fix  a  day  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Speaker's  leaving  the 
Chair,  and  in  the  interval  the  Gbvem- 
ment  would  consider  what  course  it  would 
be  most  convenient  for  them  to  take.  It 
was  not  possible  to  g^ve  an  answer  abso- 
lutely on  the  question  until  the  House 
had  decided  on  the  second  reading.  But 
he  would  give  this  pledge — that  me  Qo- 
vemment  would  not  ask  the  House  to 
go  into  Committee  without  a  reasonable 
notice  of  the  course  which  was  intended 
to  be  pursued  there.  It  was  not  possible, 
imtil  tiiey  looked  at  the  matter  in  detail, 
to  say  whether  it  would  be  convenient  to 
reprint  the  BOl,  or  to  place  any  Amend- 
ments which  they  were  disposed  to  sug- 
gest upon  the  Paper.  But  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  by  the  Gt)- 
vemment  with  reg^ard  to  the  greater 
number  of  points,  were  rather  in  the 
nature  of  statements  that  they  would  be 
perfectly  ready  to  discuss  propositions  on 
their  merits,  than  statements  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  convinced  they  were  in 
error,  and  therefore  were  disposed  to 
alter  the  Bill. 

Debate  further  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


PUBLIC    DEPARTICENTS     (PUBOHASES,     &C.) 

Select  Committee  appointed,  '*  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  eadsting  prindplefl  and 
practice  which  in  the  several  Pubhc  Departments 
and  Bodies  regulate  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Materials  and  Stores:" — Committee  to  consist  of 
Nineteen  Members: — Mr.  Baxtbb,  Lord  Georob 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Campbell  -  Banne&man,  Mr. 
Hick,  Mr.  Brand,  Mr.  Laird,  Sir  George 
Balfour,  Mr.  Mellor,  Mr.  Crum-Ewino,  Mr. 
Goldnet,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Whitwell,  2i&.  Salt,  Mr.  Alexander 
Brown,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  J.  D.  Lewis,  Colonel 
Barttelot,  and  Mr.  Holms: — Power  to  send 
for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Seven  to  be  the 
quorum. — {Mr.  Hohns.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Tueeday,  Wth  March,  1873. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— JVr««  Reading— 

Marriages  (Ireland)  *  (40). 
Second  Biading — Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 

(14). 
Report — ^Local  Government  Provinonal  Orders  * 

(26). 

SUPBEME  COUET  OF  JTJDICATUEE 

BILL.    [h.l.]— (No.  14.) 

{The  Lord  Chancellor.) 

SECOND  BEADIKO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Eead- 
ing  read. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2'." 
--{The  Lord  Chancellor,) 

Lord  PENMAN,  who  had  presented 
a  Petition  £rom  a  law  student  against 
this  Bill,  said,  he  had  had  the  audacity 
in  1856  to  oppose  almost  every  staee  of 
a  Bill  for  altering  the  Appellate  Juris- 
diction of  their  Lordships  House;  on 
the  present  occasion  he  seemed  likely 
only  to  be  able  to  found  a  protest 
against  this  measure;  but  three  times 
in  about  150  years  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  relieyed  their  Lordships  from 
the  efiEect  of  a  Vote  likely  to  be  injurious. 
In  1719,  the  limiting  the  number  of 
Peers  would  have  prevented  many  in 
their  Lordships'  House  now  from  having 
seats  in  it  at  all.  And  he  might  here 
remind  their  Lordships  that  in  1719  this 
House  had  maintained  their  right  to 
overrule  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  on 
appeal.     In  1823  a  Bill  passed  both 
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Houses,  but  was  inoperative  from  no 
salary  having  been  provided  for  the 
Deputy  Speaker,  who  was  not  to  have 
been  a  Peer.  In  1856  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
dropping  the  subject,  prevented  Lord 
Wensleydale  from,  becoming  a  paid  (life) 
Peer,  and  ever  since  this  House  had 
carried  on  the  hearing  of  appeals  to  the 
satisfaction  of  suitors  in  the  three  King- 
doms.  In  1871  the  projected  Bill  as  to 
the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  House 
of  Lords  did  not  pass  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  Bill,  as  far  as  it  dealt  with 
salaries,  ought  not  to  have  originated 
in  their  Lordships'  House;  but,  if  in 
' '  another  place, ' '  salaries  could  be  offered 
to  persons,  eminent  enough  to  form  a 
Quorum  of  a  first  Court  of  Appeal,  with- 
out either  Chancellor  Or  retired  Judges, 
their  Lordships  might  consider  the  pro- 
posal. He  (Lord  Denman)  was  very 
glad  that  the  sister  Kingdoms  retained 
their  right  to  present  appeals  to  their 
Lordships'  House,  but  could  not  think 
that  the  right  would  be  much  valued  if 
a  Court  superior  in  authority  were  formed 
for  England,  and  one  wi^  diminished 
consideration  and  practice  were  retcdned 
for  them.  He  must  remind  their  Lord- 
ships that  this  Bill  contained  a  clause 
for  paying  future  Lord  Chancellors  four- 
fifths  of  tneir  salary,  and  for  forfeiture 
of  the  other  fifth  if  they  should  not  at- 
tend during  the  Session,  and  beyond  it, 
for  the  hearing  of  appecds ;  but  that  the 
first  Earl  of  Mdon  wished  the  whole  of 
the  retiring  pension  to  be,  by  the  Minis- 
ter, made  conditional  on  the  retired 
Chancellor  sitting,  when  able,  to  hear 
appeals  in  their  Lordships'  House.  But 
it  was  the  House  itself  which  gave  the 
JudicialCommitteetheirauthority.  Their 
opinion  need  not,  of  course,  be  adopted, 
and  those  of  their  Lordships  who  would 
hear  the  whole  of  a  cause,  would  be  as 
well  able  to  decide  between  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Westbury)  and 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Chelms- 
ford) on  the  front  Opposition  bench,  if 
they  differed,  where  truth  and  justice  ex- 
isted, as  common  or  special  or  g^and  jury- 
men were  able  to  decide  on  the  direction 
of  a  Judge.  He  (Lord  Denman)  could  not 
stay  to  hear  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  BilL  He  thought  the  name  he  had 
the  honour  to  bear  entitled  him  to  more 
respect  than  he  had  met  with  on  the 
Irish  Church  Bill,  where  opposition  had 
been  strangled,  as  to  which  he  had  pro- 
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tested,  and  as  an  officer  fcnr  18  years  in 
a  Court  of  Justice,  he  believed  that  his 
opinion  as  to  procedure  deserved  atten- 
tion. 

Amendment  mot^^to  leave  out^now") 
and  insert  ("  this  day  six  months.") — 
{The  Lord  Denman,) 

Lord  HATHERLEY  said,  he  did  not 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  raising  any  pro- 
tracted discussion  on  the  Bill  now  before 
their  Lordships.  Their  Lordships  had 
on  a  previous  occasion  affirmed  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  g^reater  portion  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  looking  at  the  present  Bill  as 
a  whole,  when  it  was  introduced  by  hia 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack it  appeared  to  have  been  received 
with  general  favour — ^though  oertainlj 
not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  any 
noble  Lord  from  making  such  a  Motion 
as  had  just  been  proposed ; — ^he  thou^it 
however  that  he  would  only  be  domg 
right  in  addressing  a  few  words  to  their 
Lordships  before  the  Bill  received  a 
second  reading.  In  consequence  of  tiie 
part  he  had  Mt  it  his  duty  to  take  on 
a  former  occasion  in  reference  to  a  scmie- 
what  similar  Bill,  he  was  most  anxious 
to  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity 
that  had  presented  itself  of  expressing 
his  entire  concurrence  in  the  essential 
principles  of  this  Bill  from  beginning 
to  end.  He  was  still  more  anxious  to 
express  his  opinion  that  a  reform  so  long 
desired  and  so  much  needed  could  not 
have  been  placed  in  safer  hands  than 
those  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on 
the  Woolsack, .  whose  great  practice  in 
the  Courts  of  Equity,  at  the  bar  of  their 
Lordships'  House,  and  before  the  Privy 
Coimcil,  enabled  him  to  see  and  w^h 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  reform, 
and  to  judge  of  the  remedies  whidi 
would  be  appropriate  to  the  wants  of  tho 
public  in  respcK^  of  the  administration 
of  justice.  Unquestionably  the  time  had. 
arrived  when  it  was  necessary  to  take 
efficient  steps  for  the  reform  of  our  system 
of  judicature.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
he  should  enter  into  the  subject  at  any 
leng^  on  the  present  occasion,  but 
there  oonld  be  no  question  that  there 
were  the  greatest  anomalies  in  our  judi- 
cial administration  arising  out  of  our 
conflicting  system  of  law  and  equity, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  ^p:^atest  em- 
barrassment and  even  injustice.  He 
would  give  as  an  illustration,  a  case  that 
too  frequently  occurred,  where  a  suitor 
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might  have  proved  himself  perfectly 
right  in  a  Court  of  Law — so  right  that 
costs  were  given  to  him  ag^nst  ms  oppo- 
nent— and  his  opponent  might  imme- 
diately after  apply  to  the  Court  of 
ChanceiT  in  the  same  matter,  and  there 
prove  lumself  so  right  that  he  defeated 
with  costs  the  suitor  in  the  Court  of  Law. 
Now,  that  could  not  be  a  rational  or  intel- 
ligent mode  of  carrying  out  our  judicial 
administration.  With  the  purpose  of  re- 
medying this  conflict  of  jurisdiction  there 
had  arisen  a  demand  for  what  was  called 
"  a  fusion  of  law  and  equity ;"  but  he 
must  observe  that  there  was  in  that 
phrase  a  confusion  of  what  was  really 
meant,  and  that  it  did  not  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  what  was  required. 
The  distinction  between  law  and  equity 
could  not  be  at  once  abolished  by  any 
measure ;  because  if  such  a  proposition 
were  made  he  would  ask  with  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack — 
**  Are  you  going  to  abolish  trusts  ?"  Of 
course  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  done. 
There  must  be  distinctions  between  legal 
and  beneficial  ownerships,  and  this  Bill 
did  not  seek  to  wipe  away  those  distinc- 
tions. The  real  effect  of  the  Bill  would 
be  this: — ^That,  whereas  at  the  present 
time  a  certain  class  of  cases  could  be 
entered  on  in  a  Court  of  Law,  but  in 
respect  of  thcyse  dases  the  Court  was 
obliged  to  stop  and  to  hold  its  hands 
when  there  arose  a  question  as  between 
leffal  and  equitable  ownerships,  if  the 
B3i  passed  there  would  be  no  such  in- 
terruption and  handing  over  of  the  pro- 
ceedings from  one  tribunal  to  another ; 
but  the  whole  of  the  matters  connected 
with  a  case  would  be  administered  by 
one  Court,  which  would  have  charge  of 
it  firom  beginning  to  end.  No  doubt 
some  years  a^o  ^e  law  was  altered  so 
as  to  allow  of  equitable  defences  being 
set  up  in  Courts  of  Law ;  but,  in  many 
cases,  the  Courts  of  Law  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  continue  to  leave  such  de- 
fences to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  For 
instance,  the  answer  to  an  action  for 
ejectment  might  be  that  the  plaintiff 
had  agreed  to  sell  the  property  in  ques- 
tion to  the  defendant,  and  to  give  the 
defendant  possession,  pending  the  in- 
quiry into  the  title  of  the  plaintiff  to 
the  property,  and  the  Court  of  Law 
having  no  machinery  for  investigating 
the  tme,  was  imable  to  give  effect  to 
the  equitable  defence.  If  this  Bill  were 
carried,  business  would  be  divided  among 


the  different  Divisions  of  the  High  Court, 
so  that  each  Division  would  get  its  proper 
share  of  labour;  but  in  any  case  in 
which  the  assistance  of  a  particular 
Division  was  required  that  assistance 
would  be  had  wiuiout  the  necessity  for 
filing  new  Bills,  the  employment  of  ad- 
ditional Counsel,  and  perhaps  of  other 
attorneys,  all  of  which  necessarily  im- 
posed additional  expense  on  the  suitor. 
He  would  now  have  the  opportunity  of 
having  his  cause  heard  and  settled  within 
the  four  walls  of  the  Court  and  by 
Judges  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  every  part  of  his  case.  The 
machinery  of  the  High  Court  would  be 
sufficient  for  all  classes  of  cases,  and 
would  be  available  for  all.  But  some 
persons  objected  to  the  scheme  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  cm  the  ground, 
as  they  alleged,  that  under  it  the  public 
would  contmue  to  have  just  the  same 
thing  as  they  had  now — that  there  would 
be  just  the  same  Courts  and  the  same 
Judges,  and  the  same  modes  of  procedure 
under  other  names.  Now,  he  begged 
leave  to  say  that  he  entirely  differed 
from  the  persons  who  made  diat  state- 
ment ;  because  there  would  be  but  one 
single  Court  with  one  Jurisdiction  run- 
ning through  its  several  Divisions  and 
with  facilities  for  passing  aU  cases  from 
any  one  Division  to  janomer  without  the 
institution  of  fresh  proceedings.  There 
were  possibly  some  grounds  ror  the  ap- 
prehension entertained  by  the  persons  to 
whom  he  alluded,  because  they  argued 
on  the  assumption  that  those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  existing  state  of 
things  would  not  be  inclined  to  favour  a 
course  with  which  they  were  notfamiliar, 
and  that  therefore  the  proceedings  in  our 
Courts  would  be  found  running  in  the 
old  grooves.  He  did  not  think  this  would 
be  so.  He  had  much  greater  confidence 
in  men  than  he  had  in  rules,  and  in  cases 
like  this  he  would  not  be  for  laying  down 
any  but  broad  rules.  He  did  not  like 
minute  rules  for  those  who  had  to  ad- 
minister the  law ;  but  he  believed  that 
hereafter  care  would  be  taken  to  intro- 
duce as  Judges  into  say  the  First  Di- 
vision, or  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  per- 
sons acquainted  with  equity,  and  to  put 
in  the  Second  or  Chiancery  Division 
Judges  who  were  acquainted  with  com- 
mon law ;  so  that  in  ,the  course  of  a  few 
years  one  complete  i^stem  of  justice 
would  be  administered  in  each  of  the 
Divisions  of  the  High  Court.  He  thought 
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the  admixture  of  common  law  and  equity 
lawyers  on  the  same  bench  would  be  of 
great  advantage.    While  he  was  on  the 
Woolsack  he  made  the  experiment  by 
recommending  the  appointment  of  an 
eminent    common -law   lawyer    to  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  he  believed  that 
appointment  had  met  with  general  ap- 
proval,  and  had  resulted  in  great  ad- 
vantage. As  to  the  Appellate  Court  pro- 
posed by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
he  regarded  it  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  have  a  Court  of  Appeal  in 
connection  with  the  Supreme  Court.     It 
would  be  a  saving  of  expense.     Then  it 
was  most  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a  Court  of  Appeal  the  force  and  regu- 
larity of  which  could  be  depended  on. 
At  present  the  judicial  force  of  their 
Lordships'  House  was  greater  than  it 
had  usually  been  in  times  past ;  but  a 
succession  of  Law  Lords  who  woiild  give 
a  constant  attendance  could  not  be  de- 
pended on.    The  majority  of  Law  Lords 
— and  xmfortunately  he  was  among  that 
majority — were  men  of  between  70  and 
80  years  of  age,  and  consequently  their 
constant  attendance  for  a  series  of  years 
could  not  be  expected.    As  regarded  the 
exclusion  of  Scotland  and  Lreland  from 
the  advantages  of  the  new  Court  of 
Appeal,  he  found  that  it  was  justified  by 
the  belief  that  thosQ  countries  were  well 
pleased  with  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction 
of  their  Lordships'  House.    He  would, 
however,  be  glad  when  the  time  came  at 
which  there  imould  be  one  Court  of  Ap- 
peal for  the  entire  realm.    Believing  that 
the  measure  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  would  efiEect  a  very  great  im- 
provement in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, he  cordially  supported  the  second 
reading. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  desired  to  con- 
gratulate his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
who  had  just  sat  down  on  his  return  to 
their  Lordships'  House,  and  hoped  that 
for  very  many  years  he  would  continue  to 
takepfl^  in  its  debates.  He  concurred  with 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  in  think- 
ing that  the  subject  now  under  discus- 
sion could  not  have  been  in  better  hands 
than  those  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack.  The  scheme 
now  before  their  Lordships  was  large 
and  comprehensive,  and,  as  he  thought, 
calculated  to  produce  great  improvement. 
The  foundation  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend's  scheme  was  laid  in  one  Supreme 
Oourty  which  was  to  possess  an  original 
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and  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  through 
which  one  uniform  system  of  justice  was 
to  be  administered.  They  must  all  agree 
with  the  observation  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  who  had  just  addressed 
them — that  it  was  not  right  a  suitor  who 
resorted  to  a  Court  for  a  remedy  should 
be  told  it  was  impossible  he  could  get 
complete  justice  there,  but  if  he  wanted 
redress  upon  some  particular  point  he 
must  resort  to  another  Court.  He  agreed 
with  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  that 
''  fusion  of  law  and  equity  "  was  not  a 
satisfactory  phrase ;  but  everyone  knew 
what  was  understood  by  it.    What  was 
desired  was  that  there  ^onld  be  a  com- 
plete administration  of  justice  by  the 
one  Court.    That  was  understood  to  be 
the  object  of  the  present  Bill;  but  he 
must  say  it  appeared  to  him  that  if  the 
Bill  were  passed  in  its  present  shape 
law  and  equity  would  continue  to  flow 
in  separate  channels,  as  at  present,  in- 
stead of  running  through  each  of  the 
difiEerent  Divisions  of  the  High  Court. 
He  might  be  mistaken  in  that ;  but  as 
he  construed  the  wording  of  ihe  Bill, 
that  was  the  effect  of  it.    The  Supreme 
Court  was  to  consist  of  two  permanent 
Divisions — ^the  High  Court  of  Justice 
for  original  business,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal  for  appellate  jurisdiction.    The 
High  Court  of  Justice  was  to  consist  of 
four    Divisions,  each  of  which  was  to 
exercise  a  separate  and  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction in  a  certain  sense.    The  first 
Division  was  to  have  jurisdiction  in  re- 
spect   of    those    subjects    which    now 
exclusively    belonged    to    the   Queen's 
Bench.  The  second  Division  was  to  have 
it  in  respect  of  matters  which  now  went 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  London 
Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  the  Admiralty 
Court.    The  third  Division  was  to  have 
jurisdiction  in  the  cases  which  now  went 
to  the  Common  Pleas ;  and  the  fourth 
Division  in  those  which  now  went  to  the 
Exchequer.    The  Judge  of  Brobate  and 
Divorce  was  still  to  have  jurisdiction  in 
the  matters  which  were  brought  into  his 
Court  at  present.    Besides  aU  actions  at 
law,   actions  for  debt  recognizable  at 
common  law,  will  be  dealt  with  by  the 
first,   third,   and  fourth  Divisions,  and 
not  by  the  second  Division.     This  ar- 
rangement might  be  intended  as  a  sort 
of  experiment ;  but  he  gathered  from 
the  Bill  that  it  must  be  permanent,  be- 
cause, not  only  were  the  present  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas  and 
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the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron  to  retain 
their  titles,  but  when  new  Judges  were 
apx)ointed  to  fill  the  places  yacant  by 
the  retirement  of  those  two  learned 
Judges,  they,  too,  were  to  bear  the  same 
titles/  though  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
and  the  Court  of  Exchequer  were  to  be 
abolished  by  their  consolidation  into  the 
Supreme  Court,  of  which  they  were  to 
form  two  of  the  Divisions.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  so  long  as  such  a  system 
was  continued  there  could  not  be  any 
fusion  of  law  and  equity  in  the  sense 
that  was  generally  understood ;  because 
as  the  Dvisions  were  to  exercise  their 
separate  jurisdiction,  he  could  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  that  the  Judges  of 
those  Courts  could  obtain  experience  in 
the  administration  of  a  combined  system 
of  law  and  equity.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  though  there  was  to  be  a 
nominal  division  of  Courts,  the  Courts 
now  existing  would  continue  to  exist 
under  another  name,  though  with  chiefs 
bearinff  the  same  titles  as  those  now 
borne  by  them.  Now,  he  ventured  to 
say  there  never  could  be  a  fusion  of  law 
and  equity,  unless  there  was  constituted 
a  Supreme  Court  —  not  nominaUy  only, 
but  one  Supreme  Court  in  which  the 
Judges  should  interohanee  jurisdiction. 
He  begged  to  assure  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  that  he  did  not  make 
these  remarks  in  any  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  Bill,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  his  attention  to  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  defect  which  he  would  do 
well  to  remedy. 

Thb  lord  chancellor  said, 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was  mis- 
taken. The  Supreme  Court  would  have 
one  jurisdiction,  perfectly  interchange- 
able in  its  difiPerent  Divisions. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  said,  no  doubt 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was  right, 
but  he  should  like  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  to  explain  in  what  respect  he 
was  mistaken  in  saying  that,  according 
to  the  wording  of  the  Bill>  there  would 
be  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  each  of 
the  Divisions  of  the  Court.  He  wished 
now  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to 
appellate  jurisdiction.  He  had  long  been 
of  opinion  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  their  Lordships,  with  the  feeling 
which  existed  on  the  subject  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  to  retain  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  their  Lordships'  House ;  and 
he  must  confess  that  the  machinery  pro- 
posed by  his  noble  and  learned  Fnend 


for   supplying  a   satisfactory  Court  of 
Appeal  was  infinitely  better  than  any 
wnich  had  previously  been  devised.   He 
believed  he  might  say  with  truth  that 
for  some  time  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  their    Lordships'   House  had   been 
exercised  not  unsatisfactorily ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  would  not  deny  that  their 
Lordships'  House  did  not  constitute  a 
satisfactory  tribunal  for  the  disposal  of 
appeals,  because  the  Court  by  which  the 
appeals  were  actually  disposed  of,  was  of 
a  most  precarious  character.     Many  of 
the  Law  Lords  were  very  advanced  in 
life,  and  they  would  not  be  capable  of 
constant  attendance  for  any  very  long 
time.    It  happened  that  at  the  present 
time  there  were  a  very  large  number  of 
Law  Lords,  who  sat  for  ti^e  hearing  of 
appeals ;  but,  on  the  whole  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  as  an  appellate  tribunal, 
must  be  regarded  as  precarious  and  un- 
certain ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  provide  a  Court  of  Ulti- 
mate Appeal  wmch  would  be  permanent 
and  certain,  and  in  this  respect  he  con- 
sidered the  tribunal  proposed  by  this 
Bill  infinitely  preferable.     He  regretted 
that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  their 
Lordships  was  to  be  preserved  for  ap- 
peals coming  from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
He  thought  it  was  possible  that,  as  had 
been  suggested,  the  exception  was  made 
out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  those 
two  countries,  which  thought  that  ap- 
peals ^m  their  own  Courts  ought  not 
to  be  heard  by  any  Court  but  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  was  sure  that  if  that  House 
parted  with  the  greater  portion  of  their 
appellate   jurisdiction   their   Lordships 
would  have  no  wish  to  retain  any  part 
of  it,  and  he  should  be  very  sorry  to 
think  that  any  sentimental  feeling  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  resort  by  Scotland 
and  Ireland  to  an  appellate  tribunal, 
which  he  believed  would  be  a  good  one, 
and  one  calculated  to  inspire  great  con- 
fidence.    He  wished,  therefore,  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  tiie  Wool- 
sack would  take  a  bold  step  and  include 
Scoteh  and   Irish  appeals  in  the  Bill. 
He  would  reserve  some  remarks  he  had 
to  ofiEer,  but  which  could  be  offered  more 
conveniently  in  Committee.   He  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  that  the  Bill  should 
pass,  and  would  give  every  assistance 
m  his  power  to  lus  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack. 

Lord  ROMILLY  said,  that  when  he 
heard  the  luminous  and  lucid  statement 
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of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  on  the  introduction  of 
this  Bill,  and  read  the  Bill  itself,  he 
made  the  remark  that  it  was  the  first 
Bill  which  had  ever  really  grappled  with 
the  difficulty  they  had  to  meet ;  and  he 
should  therefore  give  his  cordial  support 
to  the  second  reading.  But  there  were 
two  or  three  things  in  it  which  he 
thought  were  open  to  objection,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  state  what  he  thought  was  re- 
quired. It  was  his  belief  that  the  judi- 
cial administration  of  the  country  should 
be  vested  in  several  Courts,  each  of  which 
should  be  presided  over  by  a  single 
Judg^,  all  the  Courts  having  co-ordinate 
juri^otion  and  dealing  with  cases  of 
law  and  equity  indiscriminatelv  as  they 
arose,  and  that  to  accomplish  this  a  fresh 
code  of  procedure  should  be  enacted 
applying  equally  to  law  and  to  equity. 
There  should  also  be  a  system  of  appeal 
from  each  Court  in  the  first  instance- 
but  there  ought  not  to  be  such  a  distri- 
bution of  the  business  as  that  equity 
shoidd  be  administered  in  one  Court  and 
common  law  in  another — equity  and 
common  law  should  both  be  carried  into 
effect  by  the  same  tribunal.  It  was  de- 
sirable that  a  similar  arrangement  should 
be  carried  into  effect  by  all  the  minor 
tribunals.  He  doubted  whether  the 
public  mind  was  prepared  for  it  at  pre- 
sent; but  the  present  measure  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  assimilated  to 
this,  so  that  the  measure  might  idti- 
mately  be  carried  into  execution  in 
entirety.  In  order  to  bring  about  a 
fusion  of  law  and  equity,  the  mode 
of  procedure  should  be  simple;  but 
he  was  afruid  that  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  had 
rather  overdone  the  thing  in  respect  of 
simplicity.  In  his  Bules  of  Procedure 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  cut 
out  everything  except  the  particular 
demand  and  the  relief  or  remedy  asked 
for.  There  could  be  in  his  opinion 
no  doubt  that  they  would  never  pro- 
duce a  fusion  of  law  and  equity  without 
altering  the  mode  of  procedure  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  declarations  and  bULs  in 
Chancery,  and  substituting  short  and 
simple  statements  of  the  mcts,  raising 
the  question  to  be  decided,  and  asking 
in  plain  words  for  the  relief  sought; 
but  his  experience  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery enabled  him  to  say  that  ^e  result 
of  setting  out  merely  idiat  you  asked 
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for,  without  stating  any  of  the  £euH»  on 
which  you  relied  as  entrtling  you  to  that 
relief,  very  much  increased  the  expense 
of  the  proceedings.  This  occurred  now. 
When  summonses  came  from  the  Chief 
Clerk's  office,  counsel  had  the  greatest 
difficidty  in  making  out  what  were  the 
facts  to  oe  relied  on.  As  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  he  quite  agreed  that  there  ought 
to  be  an  appeal  to  a  Court  of  the  nature 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  proposed 
to  constitute ;  but  it  ought  to  be  so  con- 
stituted in  respect  of  numbers  as  to  give 
a  substantial  majority  on  one  side  when- 
ever there  was  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Thus  there  shoidd  be  an  appeal  from 
one  Judge  to  a  tribunal  consisting  of 
four  Judffes,  so  that  there  woidd  be 
at  least  uiree  opinions  to  two,  which- 
ever way  it  decided.  Besides  this,  not 
unfrequently  there  were  cases  of  pecu- 
liar difficulty  and  great  importance, 
in  which,  he  confessed,  he  thought  the 
House  of  Lords  woidd  be  the  best  Court 
of  Appeal,  even  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Court  of  Appetd  proposed  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend.  It  must  be 
observed  that  when  all  the  members  of 
a  tribunal  were  lawyers  there  was  a  con- 
stant disposition  to  run  into  technicalities. 
When  lawyers  met  together,  in  spite  of 
their  best  endeavour  to  the  contrary, 
they  were  more  or  less  disposed  to  have 
regard  to  technicalities,  and  if  laymen 
were  mixed  with  lawyers  it  infused 
common  sense  and  common  justice  as 
distinguished  from  minute  refinements 
which  lead  to  technicalities,  and  thus  a 
great  evil  might  be  avoided  by  keeping 
the  spirit  of  the  law  in  its  right  course, 
and  by  preventing  the  introduction  of 
false  analogies,  by  which  real  justice 
might  be  more  substantially  attained. 
He  had  the  honour  of  being  on  a  Com- 
mission which  had  effected  more  good 
for  the  Court  of  .Chancery  than  any,  he 
believed,  which  previously  existed,  and 
the  value  of  its  labours  was  g^atly  due 
to  two  Members  of  it — ^the  late  Sir  James 
Graham  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  Mr. 
Henley,  both  of  whom  were  laymen,  and 
who  by  their  influence  had  great  effect 
in  the  advancement  of  broad  principles 
of  justice  and  the  diminution  of  technical 
rules.  He  felt  assured,  therefore,  that 
an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  under 
certam  restrictions  miffht  be  found  to 
operate  very  benefidafiy.  He  wished 
in  the  next  place  to  say  a  few  words  on 
tiiesabjeot<n  patronage.    Ithadhidierto 
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been  the  invariable  practice  that  all  the 
Puisne  Judges  should  be  appointed  bj 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  he  saw  no 
reason  why  that  patronage  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  occupant  of  the 
Woolsack  and  vested  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prime  Minister.  As  to 
circuits,  he  should  propose  to  put  an 
end  to  them,  seeing  that  they  led  to 
ereat  expense.  There  ought  instead  to 
be  a  series  of  district  Courts  within  the 
reach  of  everyone,  performing  the  func- 
tions of  a  Court  of  Equity  as  well  as  of 
Common  Law,  with  a  speedy  and  inexpen- 
sive procedure.  With  regard  to  the  aeda- 
ries  of  the  Judges,  no  doubt  they  were  pro- 
perly to  be  decdt  with  by  the  other  House; 
but  he  might  observe  that  the  retiring 
pension  of  Lord  Chancellors  had  been 
nxed,  after  some  consideration,  at  half 
their  salary — £5,000 ;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  in  a  very  particular  position,  for  he 
never  resigned  except  on  compulsion — 
he  did  not,  however,  refer  to  nis  noble 
and  learned  Friend  ^Lord  Hatherley), 
whose  re-appearance  m  the  House  their 
Lordships  viewed  with  so  much  pleasure, 
but  even  his  retirement  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  That  was  not,  however,  the 
case  with  the  other  Judges,  and  it  was 
highly  desirable  that  they  should  be 
always  men  with  powers  competent  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  It  was,  there- 
jfore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
salaries  should  be  such  as  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  best  men,  and  that  men 
should  not  be  induced  by  reluctance  to 
go  from  a  large  salary  to  a  small  retiring 
pension  to  continue  performing  duties  to 
the  performance  of  which  they  might 
not  be  entirely  equal.  Lawyers,  he 
might  add,  did  not,  generally  speaking, 
inherit  forikunes,  and  if  they  were  to 
receive  only  smaJl  salaries  on  being  ap- 
pointed Judges  they  woidd  probably 
refuse  to  take  such  appointments  until 
they  had  earned  what  they  considered  a 
sufBcient  sum  of  money  to  provide  for 
their  children,  and  so  decline  to  accept  a 
seat  on  the  Bench  until  a  later  period  of 
life  than  was  beneficial  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Ag^in,  it  would  be  very 
unfortunate  if,  by  the  insufficiency  of 
the  salaries  assigned,  all  the  eminent 
lawyers  should  prefer  to  remain  prac- 
tising at  the  Bar,  while  lawyers  of  in- 
ferior repute  should  be  appointed ;  when 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  would  be  over- 
borne by  the  superior  knowledge  and 


repute  of  the  counsel  practising  before 
them,  whose  weight  they  had  already 
experienced  at  the  Bar.  As  he  had 
ali^ady  said,  he  very  much  approved  the 
general  scheme  of  the  Bill,  and  should 
be  happy  to  give  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  his  assistance  in  passing  it  satis- 
factorily through  Committee. 

The  Mabqtjess  op  SALISBURY  said, 
he  owed  the  House,  perhaps,  an  apology 
for  intruding  himself  into  uie  discussion  ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  BiU  had  political 
as  well  as  legal  aspects,  and  inasmuch 
as  it  was  now  proposed  to  renounce  a 
jurisdiction  which  their  Lordships  had 
exercised  for  centuries,  even  a  lay  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  might  be  permitted  to 
take  an  interest  in  its  provisions.  But 
before  he  touched  frirther  on  that  part 
of  the  subject,  he  would  venture  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  would  scrutinize 
most  carefully  those  clauses  of  the  Bill 
the  object  of  which  was  to  fuse  the 
several  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity ;  for 
it  was  not  only  his  impression,  but  the 
impression  of  lawyers  whose  opinions 
were  entitled  to  great  weight,  that  the 
efiEect  of  the  measure,  as  it  now  stood, 
would  be  to  leave  those  Courts  divided 
by  a  line  of  demarcation  practically 
almost  as  great  as  that  by  which  they 
were  now  separated.  It  was  commonly 
said  that  the  existing  system  of  law  and 
equity  was  absurd,  because  it  set  up 
one  solemn  machinery  to  make  blunders 
and  another  equally  solemn  to  correct 
them.  That  was  not,  however,  a  just 
statement  of  the  case.  Two  conflicting 
systems  had  grown  up  in  the  course  of 
our  histoiy  like  two  hostile  powers,  each 
pushing  forward  its  own  ideas  in  the 
course  of  its  historical  development ; 
and  if  by  this  Bill  they  assigned  Judges 
to  special  Courts  with  definite  boundaries, 
judging  from  the  experience  of  the  past, 
the  result  of  the  proposals  contained  in 
the  Bill  was  likely  to  be  that  two  sepa- 
rate bars  would  practice  the  two  different 
kinds  of  jurisdiction,  and  that  there 
would  be  from  the  point  where  the 
reform  was  made  a  new  growth  of  law 
and  a  new  growth  of  equity — two  prac- 
tically still  conflicting  jurisdictions — 
thus  leaving  it  to  future  ag^  to  com- 
plete the  fusion  which  it  was  now  thought 
to  accomplish.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack would  give  his  special  attention  to 
the  dauaoB  of  which  he  referred.    But 
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the  point  which  really  concerned  their 
LordshipB  as  politicians  was  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  House.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  those  who  sat  on  the 
benches  behind  him  had  always  mani- 
fested great  jealousy  with  respect  to 
that  junsdiction,  and  that  they  would 
witness  its  disappearance  with  great 
sorrow.  He  must,  however,  confess 
that  it  seemed  to  him  as  a  practical 
matter  impossible  that  things  could  re- 
main as  they  are,  and  that  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  the  power  was  the  great 
argument  against  it.  Practically  the 
jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  ex-Lord 
Chancellors.  Sometimes  an  ex-Lord 
Chancellor  combined  an  experience  both 
of  common  law  and  equity,  but  generally 
speaking  their  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peal was  too  much  confined  to  one  great 
branch  of  legal  learning.  Moreover, 
ex-Chancellors  were  produced  by  po- 
litical changes,  and  when  there  were 
frequent  poutical  changes  they  had  a 
large  supply  of  ex -Chancellors.  Great 
natural  convulsions — for  example  ffreat 
floods — when  they  came  over  the  land, 
lefb  behind  them  a  deposit  that  fertilized 
the  soil.  So,  when  the  waters  of  a  great 
political  flood  retired,  they  left  behind 
them  a  fertilizing  deposit  of  ex-Chancel- 
lors. But  suppose  no  political  convulsion 
occurred  for  a  long  period;  supposing 
they  had — as  occurred  in  the  begmning 
of  this  century — a  long  domination  of  one 
political  party  in  power,  their  supply  of 
Judges  of  Appeal  would  fail,  and  they 
would  be  again  reduced  to  the  position 
of  things  in  which  Lord  Eldon  sat  in 
judgment  upon  himself.  He  did  not 
think  their  Lordships'  appellate  juris- 
diction had  been,  as  it  had  been  called, 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  shade.  He  be- 
lieved the  idea  enshrined  in  it  had  been 
a  real,  genuine,  and  useful  one.  The 
benefits  which  residted  to  a  final  Court 
of  Appeal  from  the  fact  that  its  Mem- 
bers had  to  work  with  laymen  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  life  had  been  already 
indicated  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
who  had  just  sat  down.  No  doubt  evil 
tendencies  of  the  legal,  as  of  every  other 
profession  were  mitigated  by  contact 
with  men  wha  were  animated  by  other 
notions  and  who  moved  in  other  grooves ; 
and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  if  they  set 
up  the  new  Court  of  Appeal  proposed 
by  this  Bill  it  woidd  be  less  broad  than 
it  woidd  be  if  its  members  were — as 
those  of  the  last  Court  of  Appeal  were 
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now — ^in  the  habit  of  taking  part  con- 
stantly in  the  duties  of  legislation,  mak- 
ing the  laws  which  they  woidd  after- 
wards have  to  apply,  and  seeing  the 
difficulties  which  a  too  exact  and  theo- 
retical interpretation  of  them  would  in- 
volve. But  that  was  only  one  side  of 
the  case.  He  believed  that  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  would  benefit  amazingly 
if  its  members  were  members  of  ike 
Legislature.  That  was  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  they  were  about 
to  destroy.  But  he  believed  also  that 
the  Legislature  itself  would  benefit 
enormously  if  the  members  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  belonged  to  it.  It  was  one  of 
the  inconveniences  of  the  English  legal 
system  that  those  who  administered  the 
law  had  too  small  a  share  in  making  it. 
It  was  compulsory  that  the  Judges 
should  be  precluded  from  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  practi- 
cally the  most  powerful  branch  of  the 
Legislature;  and  the  distinguished 
lawyers  who  became  Members  of  that 
House  were  so  engrossed  with  their 
private  professional  occupations  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  give  that 
attention  to  those  difficulties  of  legis- 
lation in  which  the  care  of  lawyers  was  so 
much  required.  And  even  in  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  although  from  time  to 
time  they  had  the  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  the  most  distinguished  legal 
intellects,  still  they  could  without  injury 
bear  an  addition  to  the  legal  power  by 
which  that  supervision  which  was  now 
so  much  wanted  could  be  given  to  their 
legislation.  There  had  been  much  com- 
plaint about  the  form  which  Acts  of 
l^arliament  had  taken  in  recent  years : 
the  Judges  were  constantly  telling  them 
their  Acts  were  passed  in  so  slovenly  a 
manner  that  it  was  a  perfect  punishment 
to  have  to  interpret  them.  Was  there 
no  mode  of  remedying  that  evil  ?  If  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  been  guided 
a  little  more,  though  not  entirely,  by 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
of  last  year,  he  might  have  retained 
some  of  the  principal  advantages  which 
resulted  from  the  existence  of  that  House 
as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  removed  all  the  evils  attcuihing 
to  that  jurisdiction.  The  Committee  of 
last  year  recommended  that  the  Court  of 
Appeal  should  have  sitting  on  it  Judges 
who  should  be  Peers,  but  it  attached  to 
that  the  condition  that  they  should  be 
Peers  of  rank  only,  and  should   not, 
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except  in  some  special  ciroomstances,  sit 
in  Parliament.  That  was  a  condition 
which  as  soon  as  it  came  to  be  discussed 
was  seen  to  be  indefensible.  If  they 
were  to  be  Peers  at  all  they  must  be 
Peers  of  Parliament.  But  why  could  not 
the  precedent  of  the  Episcopsd  Bench  be 
followed?  What  objection  could  there 
be  to  following  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  so  far  as  to  compose  the 
Court  of  Appeal  of  ex  officio  Peers  with 
the  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament  ? 
In  this  way  there  might  be  imported 
into  this  House  that  amount  of  legal 
strength  which  it  sorely  wanted  to  su- 
pervise, correct,  and  watch  over  the 
technical  parts  of  their  legislation,  and 
also  obtcdn  the  assistance  of  a  vein  of 
legal  talent  which  was  now  practically 
closed  against  the  Legislature.  What 
objections  could  be  made  to  such  a  pro- 
posal ?  It  might  be  said  that  if  there 
were  so  many  Law  Lords  together  in  that 
House  they  would  always  vote  together 
and  woidd  form  a  kind  of  imperium  in 
imperio.  In  answer  to  that  he  might 
say  that  he  had  not  observed  that  the 
Law  Lords  usually  showed  any  extra- 
vagant unanimity  of  opinion.  Again, 
it  might  be  urged  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  appointing  those  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  might  possibly  be 
unduly  influenced  by  the  fact  that  they 
would  have  votes,  and  would  therefore 
choose,  not  the  best  lawyer,  but  the  best 
party  man.  But  no  such  results  arose 
in  the  selection  of  the  Members  of  the 
Episcopal  Bench.  Conservative  Bishops 
were  often  appointed  by  Liberal  Govern- 
ments, and  Liberal  Bishops  by  Conserva- 
tive Governments ;  but  the  Members  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  would  be  appointed 
imder  a  much  stronger  action  of  public 
opinion  than  that  which  operated  on  the 
appointment  of  Bishops.  It  was  not 
always  easy  to  tell  that  a  particular 
clergyman  would  be  the  best  Bishop, 
because  there  was  not  that  external  and 
obvious  seal  of  success  which  entitled 
one  to  say  that  one  man  was  better  than 
another ;  whereas,  in  regard  to  lawyers, 
the  universal  feeling  of  the  profession 
almost  invariably  pointed  out  who  was 
the  most  fit  man  for  the  position  of  a 
Judge.  Besides,  the  Minister  who  for 
the  interests  of  party  sacrificed  the  in- 
terests of  justice  would  do  himself  infi- 
nitely more  damage  in  the  public  mind 
than  would  be  compensated  for  by  a 
single  vote  in  the  House  of  Peers.    He 
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was  also  bound  to  say  that  the  pariy 
fidelity  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lords 
appointed  to  that  House  was  of  a  very 
doubtful  character,  and  he  had  not  seen 
that  they  obeyed  the  **whip"  with  any 
wonderful  facility.  He  thought  they 
gave  their  votes  according  to  their  con- 
sciences, and  not  at  the  bidding  of  any 
Minister.  That  fear  he  therefore  held  to 
be  chimerical.  What  he  was  suggest- 
ing was  really  no  great  change,  but  the 
only  way  of  avoiding  what  would  be  a 
great  change — the  permanent  separation 
between  that  House  and  the  final  Court 
of  Appeal,  the  conjunction  of  which  had 
existed  for  centuries,  and  could  not  be 
destroyed  without  serious  and  fatal  in- 
jury to  the  interests  both  of  justice  and 
legislation.  With  regard  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  ecclesiastical  appeals  from  the 
proposed  Court  of  Appeal,  he  was  sorry 
to  see  it.  When  a  few  years  ago  he 
protested  against  that  exclusion,  it  might 
nave  been  said  that,  the  recent  decisions 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  having  been  against  his  views, 
he  was  for  that  reason  opposed  to  its 
present  constitution.  That  objection  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  applied  to  him  at 
the  present  time,  because  the  Privy 
Council  had  been  very  impartial  in  its 
decisions  as  far  as  giving  them  to  vari- 
ous parties  in  the  Church  was  concerned. 
What  he  then  insisted  upon,  and  would 
now  urge,  was  that  while  consecrating 
the  valuable  principle  that  law  should 
only  be  administered  by  lawyers,  and 
that  even  the  shadow  of  lay  jurisdiction 
over  final  appeals  should  be  taken  away, 
it  was  most  unjust  to  deprive  the  clergy, 
of  all  people,  of  the  advantages  of  a 
learned  and  impartial  tribunal.  He  did 
not  desire  to  throw  the  shadow  of  a  re- 
flection on  the  Members  of  the  Episco- 
pal Bench  having  seats  on  the  Judicial 
Committee,  for  he  doubted  not  their 
learning  in  their  own  profession  or  their 
impartiality ;  but  if  they  were  impartial 
it  was  special  merit,  Bishops  being  the 
least  likely  persons  to  carry  impartiality 
into  questions  deeply  interesting  them. 
They  were  likely  to  have  pledged  them- 
selves at  some  period  of  their  career  to 
one  side  or  the  other ;  they  had  probably 
expressed  opinions  more  or  less  strong 
on  particular  subjects,  and  they  had 
none  of  that  freedom  from  interest  or 
prejudice  which  we  were  proud  to  recog- 
nize in  the  Judges  of  the  land.  They 
could  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case  bo 
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the  most  impartial  tribunal,  and  they 
certainly  were  not  educated  for  the  law. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  a  palpable  injus- 
tice to  debar  the  clergy  of  the  boon  ex- 
tended to  all  other  classes,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  legal  tribunal  as  a  Court  of 
final  Appeal. 

The  .  LOED  OHANCELLOE,  sin- 
cerely  thanked  their  Lordships  generally 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
received  the  measure  —  particularly 
those  noble  Lords  who  had  addressed 
the  House  to-night.  They  had  con- 
tributed the  goodwill  which  was  of  great 
importance  in  an  undertaking  of  this 
kind,  and  also  valuable  suggestions  by 
which  he  should  gladly  profit,  as  far 
as  they  appeared  capable  of  adoption 
with  advantage.  He  was  far  from  as- 
suming that  the  Bill  was  a  perfect  one ; 
but  with  reference  to  some  observations 
which  had  been  made  upon  it  he  must 
remind  their  Lordships  of  the  nature  of 
the  undertaking  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged ;  and  he  now  spoke  not  of  the 
appellate  part  of  the  question,  but  of  the 
reconstitution  and  re-arrangement  of 
original  jurisdiction.  An  enormous  busi- 
ness went  into  the  Courts,  the  value  of  the 
property  at  stake  was  of  prodigious  mag- 
nitude, and  experience  of  different  kinds 
had  been  acquired  by  different  Judges, 
in  different  Courts.  The  reconstitution 
and  fusion  of  these  Courts,  so  as  to  bring 
on  to  a  single  platform  the  whole  of 
these  jurisdictions,  was  a  work  of  diffi- 
culty and  magnitude  which  should  be 
attempted,  not  in  a  spirit  of  mere 
theory  or  experiment,  but  with  a  careful 
regard  to  all  the  necessities  and  circum- 
stances of  the  transition  from  one  system 
to  another.  It  was,  no  doubt,  true  that 
the  habits  of  Judges  formed  under  one 
system  were  not  at  once  and  easily  ac- 
commodated to  the  habits  and  traditions 
of  a  different  system,  and  that,  with  the 
best  intentions  and  machinery.  Parlia- 
ment could  not  expect  all  at  once  to  at- 
tain to  the  complete  union  of  two  systems 
hitherto  administered  as  distinct.  They 
must  accept  as  inevitable  the  necessity 
of  moving  by  practical  steps  and  degrees, 
passing  from  one  line  to  another  without 
the  violence  of  transition  which  would 
give  a  shock  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity and  prevent  the  success  of  the 
measure.  Time  and  experience  were 
requisite  to  bring  to  perfection  the  union 
of  law  and  equity ;  and  the  worst  course 
that  could  be  taken  would  be  to  try  to  per- 
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form  impossibilities  in  the  first  instance, 
to  get  to  the  end  without  going  through 
a  process  of  transition,  and — ^to  use  an 
expression  sometimes  applied  by  way  of 
reproach  to  those  who  wanted  to  unite 
law  and  equity — ^to  introduce  confusion 
in  the  beginning  in  order  that  they  might 
arrive  at  fusion  in  the  end.  lliis  Sill 
had  been  carefully  framed — not  in  the 
exercise  merely  of  his  own  judgment,  but 
closely  following  the  recommendations 
of  the  Judicature  Commission — ^the  latter 
based  on  the  opinions  of  persons  of  the 
greatest  experience  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law — in  order  to  clear  the 
platform,  to  unite  jurisdictions,  to 
bring  together  the  Courts,  to  abolish 
all  techmcal  and  legal  impediments  to 
the  perfect  and  complete  action  of  the 
Courts  upon  every  matter  within  their 
cognizance,  but  so  to  do  this  that  the 
immediate  transition  should  be  made 
without  violence,  without  danger  to  the 
rights  of  persons  or  property,  or  to  the 
interests  of  the  pubhc  at  large.  That 
had  been  the  object  of  the  carefully 
framed  provisions  which  some  of  their 
Lordships  thought  had  too  much  the 
appearance  of  preserving  or  restoring 
for  a  time  those  divisions  of  jurisdiction 
which  it  was  intended  in  substance  to 
abolish.  He  thought  he  should  be  able  to 
satisfy  them  that  this  would  not  be  their 
real  effect.  It  was  remarkable  that  in 
the  criticisms  elsewhere  offered  bv  those 
who  had  taken  the  least  favourable  view 
of  the  measure — two  opposite,  and  both  of 
them  erroneous — views  appeared  to  pre- 
vail. He  had  seen  ably  represented  the 
view  expressed  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  near  him  TLord  Chelmsford), 
supported  in  some  aegree  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  that  the  Bill  tended  too  much  to 
keep  things  in  the  old  grooves,  and 
made  a  change  more  nominal  than  sub- 
stantial. Another  view,  urged  with  ex- 
treme ability  and  energy  in  a  very  able 
organ  of  opinion,  was  that  whereas  a 
true  reform  would  give  equity  uniform 
ascendancy  over  law,  the  Bill,  by  giving 
to  all  the  Judees  the  whole  jurismction 
in  matters  of  equitr  as  well  as  law, 
would  practically  abolish  equity  and 
make  the  common  law  supreme.  Now, 
unless  he  deceived  himself,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  rightly  understood, 
steered  a  middle  course  between  those 
opposite  objections.  First  of  all,  was  it 
oonrect  that  the  measure  proposed  to 
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fiubdiTide  the  Court  into  four  —  or, 
reckoning  the  Judge  not  attached  to 
any  Division,  whom  it  might  be  as  well 
to  class  as  another,^  into  five  distinct 
Dirisions,  each  with  separate  and  ezclu- 
give  jurisdiction?  This  was  an  entire 
misapprehension  of  the  Bill,  and  if 
as  it  now  stood  it  failed  to  answer  its 
intended  purpose,  he  should  be  grateful 
for  assistance  in  making  it  accomplish 
its  object  better.  A  statement  of  the 
material  provisions  of  the  Bill  would 
clear  up  that  misapprehension.  The 
17th  clause  established  the  High  Court, 
and  vested  in  it  all  the  jurisdictions  now 
divided,  except  those  which  were  pro- 
perly appellate  jurisdictions.  The  25th 
clause  provided  that  in  every  cause  or 
matter  law  and  equity  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Hign  Court  and  the  Court 
of  Appeal  under  seven  rules,  which 
were  to  be  binding  on  every  Court  and 
Judge.  The  first  rule  stated  that  if  equi- 
table rights  or  remedies  were  claimed, 
the  Court  and  every  Judge  should  give 
the  same  effect  to  them  as  would  be 
given  by  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and 
the  second  provided  that  if  the  defence 
was  equitable  a  like  effect  should  be 
ffiven  to  it.  The  third  allowed  a  de- 
fendant to  set  up  a  counter  claim  or 
adverse  right,  which  at  present  might 
require  a  separate  suit,  in  every  Court 
—every  Court  and  every  Judge  recog- 
nising andtakingnotice  of  all  such  rights, 
whether  legal  or  equitable.  The  last  rule 
directed  every  Court  and  every  Judge  to 
grant  all  such  remedies  as  ^e  pfuties 
appeared  entitled  to  in  respect  of  every 
legal  or  equitable  daim,  so  that  as  far 
as  possible  all  matters  of  controversy 
between  the  parties  might  be  deter- 
mined in  one  suit.  The  32nd  clause 
was  that  on  which  the  misconception 
had  been  mainly  founded.  That  clause, 
no  doubt,  provided  for  the  subdivision 
of  the  High  Court  into  practically  five 
Divisions ;  but  for  what  purpose  ?  For 
the  more  convenient  despatch  of  busi- 
ness only : — and  it  provided  that  any 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  might  sit, 
whenever  it  was  necessary  he  should  do 
BO,  in  any  one  of  those  Divisions.  The 
quantity,  if  not  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, would  make  that  provision  con- 
venient for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. If,  however,  it  appeared  to  their 
Lordships  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  system  of  Divisions  contem- 
plated by  the  clause  should  not  be  aper-  I 


manent  arrangement,  but  should  rather 
be  mutable,  and  one  that  might  be 
altered  by  rule  of  the  High  Court,  or 
by  any  other  method,  he  should  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  assent  in  Committee  to 
such  an  amendment  of  the  Bill.  But 
supposing  the  arrangement  proposed  to 
continue,  then  the  34th  clause  provided 
for  the  distribution  of  the  business 
among  those  Divisions,  with  the  proviso 
that  ti^s  distribution  might  be  varied  in 
any  manner  which  might  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  rules  of  the 
High  Court  or  by  order  of  transfer — 
that  is  to  say,  power  was  given  to  change 
the  distribution  of  the  business  from 
time  to  time  according  to  any  new 
arrangement  which  experience  and  the 
progress  of  the  working  of  the  measure 
mi^t  show  to  be  desirable.  The  Bill, 
no  doubt,  proposed,  in  the  first  distribu- 
tion with  which  the  new  system  would 
start,  to  appropriate  to  the  Divisions 
corresponding  with  some  of  the  existing 
Courts  those  matters  which  are  now  in 
the  exclusive  cognizance  of  those  Courts, 
but  it  was  not  so  done  as  to  give  any 
exclusive  cognizance  of  such  matters  to 
those  Divisions.  It  did  not  give  to  any 
Division  the  sole  jurisdiction  in  respect 
of  any  cases  now  disposed  of  by  the 
Court  where  Judges  would  belong  to 
that  particular  Division.  The  rule  of 
distribution  adopted  for  the  Second — 
which  might  be  called  the  Chancery 
Division  —  was  to  take  causes  which 
the  Court  of  Chancery  had  at  present 
better  machinery  for  administering  than 
had  the  other  Court,  and  to  keep  them 
in  that  which  was  their  natural  classi- 
fication and  order;  but  that  was  done 
for  convenience  merely.  That  provi- 
sion had  been  criticised  in  one  of  the 
publications  to  which  he  had  referred. 
The  critic  said  that  the  Bill  would  appro- 
priate to  the  Division  which  was  coinci- 
dent in  its  constitution  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  particular  classes  of  business 
according  to  the  convenience  of  adminis- 
tration, and  not  according  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  law  and  equity.  That  was 
what  was  intended  to  be  done.  It  was  not 
meant  that  all  equitable  questions  should 
go  to  a  certain  Division  of  the  High 
Court,  but  that  the  business  should  be 
distributed  most  conveniently — the  ques- 
tion of  convenience  being  to  a  g^at  ex- 
tent determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
business  and  the  experience  acquired  by 
the  different  Judges  in  administering 
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that  particular  claaB  of  business.  Under 
the  36th  clause  the  suitor  might  com- 
mence proceedings  in  any  Division  of 
the  High  Court  he  pleased,  and  if  he 
did  so  in  the  least  convenient  Division 
it  was  not  of  necessity  that  his  suit 
should  be  transferred,  but  power  was 
^ven  to  transfer  a  cause  from  one 
Division  to  another,  or  to  retcdn  it  in 
that  in  which  it  had  been  instituted. 
Where  there  were  equitable  defences 
the  question  of  transfer  was  left  per- 
fectly at  laree ;  but  wherever  the  cause 
was  heard,  it  would  be  with  all  the 
equities  which  arose  in  reference  to  it. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  classify  the  business  ac- 
cording to  its  subject-matter.  The  time 
might  possibly  arrive  when  that  sugges- 
tion could  be  carried  into  effect,  but  he 
would  put  it  to  his  noble  Friend  who 
made  it,  and  to  their  Lordships,  whether, 
at  the  first  start  of  the  new  system,  it 
would  be  convenient  to  send  all  kinds  of 
business  to  the  High  Court  generally, 
without  any  attempt  at  discrimination, 
without  reference  to  its  class,  the  ma- 
chinery for  its  disposal,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Judges.  If  free  and  full  option 
were  given  to  plaintiffs,  subject  to  the 
general  but  variable  classification,  and  to 
the  power  of  transfer,  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, he  thought  the  business  would 
gravitate  very  much  in  its  natural  direc- 
tion. If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  estab- 
lished a  system  of  rotation,  they  would 
only  be  forcing  men  who  had  experience 
in  a  particular  class  of  business  to  pre- 
side in  Courts  where  their  want  of  ex- 
perience might  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  system  result  possibly  in  a  partial 
failure  of  justice.  He  could  not  but 
think  that  under  the  Bill  there  would  be 
abiindant  opportunity  for  administer- 
ing equity  in  all  the  Divisions  of  the 
Court,  wmle  at  the  same  time  care  was 
taken  to  adhere  to  the  natural  principles 
of  classification,  such  as  experience  in- 
dicated as  the  most  convenient  to  adopt 
in  the  first  instance.  It  was  also  to  be 
remembered,  in  answer  to  an  objection 
urged — not  in  their  Lordships'  House, 
but  elsewhere — that  if  they  were  autho- 
rizing Judges  to  administer  equity  who 
were  unaccustomed  to  do  so,  they  were 
at  the  same  time  providing  a  Court  of 
Appeal  in  which  their  decisions  might 
be  reviewed.  It  was  a  mistake  to  say 
that  the  business  was  to  be  decided  by 
Judges  of  the  particular  Division  to 
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which  the  cause  would  be  assigned ;  be- 
cause under  the  39th  and  40di  sections 
three  Judges  of  any  of  the  Divisions 
might  sit  as  a  Full  Court,  the  distinction 
of  Divisions  being  for  that  purpose  dis- 
regarded. That  was  not  a  convenient 
time  to  go  into  the  question  of  procedure, 
but  he  must  say  that  there  was  great 
force  in  the  observation  that  had  oeen 
made  as  to  pleadings  —  that  the  sub- 
stance of  a  case  should  be  set  forth, 
while  expensive  and  burdensome  pro- 
lixity should  be  guarded  against.  He 
hoped  in  Committee  the  rules  on  that 
subject  would  be  carefully  considered 
with  the  view,  that  while  they  insured 
to  the  new  Court  the  benefit  of  the 
essential  principle  of  the  procedure  in 
equity — ^namely,  a  statement  of  the  case 
on  both  sides — it  should  also  have  the 
benefitof  the  comparative  brevity  adopted 
in  the  Courts  of  Law.  It  had  been  ob- 
jected that  the  Bill  would  give  to  the 
Prime  Minister  the  patronage  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  That 
was  not  intended  to  be  the  case,  and 
the  wording  of  the  clause  in  question 
should  receive  his  consideration  before 
the  BiU  reached  its  next  stage.  With 
respect  to  salaries,  no  substantial  altera- 
tion was  proposed  under  the  measure. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  they  shoidd 
pay  two  of  the  ordinary  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  more  than  its  other 
members — they  should  pay  all  £6,000  a- 
year  or  all  £5,000  a-year;  and  £5,000 
a-year  seemed  to  him  to  be  sufficient, 
and  was  the  amount  lately  fixed  by  the 
Le^lature  for  four  of  these  Judges, 
under  the  recent  Judicial  Committee 
Act.  With  respect  to  the  reduced  scale 
of  pensions  for  future  Judges,  he  would 
only  now  say,  that  he  had  no  doubt 
what  had  been  stated  on  that  subject  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  would  re- 
ceive due  attention  in  the  proper  quarter. 
With  regard  to  the  pension  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  the  case  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. The  Lord  Chancellor's  pension, 
which  up  to  1832  or  1833  had  always 
been  £4,000,  was  at  that  time  suddenly 
raised  to  £5, 000.  It  had  been  urged  with 
some  justice,  that  a  Lord  Chancellor 
very  seldom  resigned  except  upon  com- 
pulsion. He  should  be  sorry,  therefore, 
if  a  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  receive  a 
very  handsome  pension.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  was  reasonable  that  as 
long  as  he  enjoyed  health  and  strength 
he  diould  do  what  other  ex-Lord  Chan- 
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oellors  had  done,  and  serve  his  country 
as  a  Judge  of  Appeal.  Of  course,  he 
did  not  propose  that  this  portion  of  the 
Bill  should  have  retrospective  action, 
and  it  would  in  future  be  always  open  to 
retiring  Lord  Ohancellors  who  were  un- 
willing to  engage  in  these  duties  to 
retire  upon  the  lower  scale  of  remunera- 
tion. With  regard  to  what  had  fallen  from 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls,  he  believed  that  some  lay- 
men, capable  of  performing  the  duties 
referred  to  by  ms  noble  and  learned 
Friend  could  always  be  found  in  that 
House.  There  was  no  doubt  that  if  such 
men,  for  instance,  as  the  noble  Marquess 
who  had  spoken  so  ably  upon  this  very 
Bill  rthe  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  could 
have  been  induced  to  submit  themselves 
to  judicial  training  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding^  in  the  discharge  of  the  judicial 
functions  of  their  Lordships'  House  their 
services  would  have  been  of  great  ad- 
vantage. But  the  course  of  events  had 
not  led  them  to  submit  themselves  to 
that  training — to  that  preparation,  and 
study,  and  discipline  in  the  matter  of 
law  and  attention  to  the  proceedings  of 
our  Courts  of  Justice,  without  which 
the  exercise,  on  their  part,  of  judicial 
functions  could  not  be  satismctory ; 
— in  addition  to  which  their  Lordships 
had  engaged  themselves  by  a  self- 
imposed  obligation  not  to  take  that 
course.  The  public  had  adopted  the 
same  view,  and  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong,  secession  from  that  position  was 
no  longer  possible.  He  then  came  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  were, 
or  were  not,  some  matters  which  ought 
to  be  carried  into  their  Lordships' 
House  by  way  of  final  appeal.  What  ne 
desired  to  do  in  the  Bill  was  to  make  the 
Court  of  Appeal  generally  final.  It  had 
been  urged  that  cases  involving  property 
and  interests  of  great  magnitude  ought 
to  form  an  exception ;  but  the  effect  of 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  to  prevent 
for  the  sake  of  these  few  and  exceptional 
cases  the  services  of  the  legal  element  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ^m  beinc;  made  avail- 
able in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  It  would, 
however,  be  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
the  Bill  if  their  Lordships  should,  in 
Committee,  introduce  a  clause  giving  in 
such  cases,  when  decided  by  a  Court 
composed  of  too  small  a  number  of 
Judges,  the  right  of  re-hearing  before  a 
Court  more  numerously  constituted. 
With  regard  to  the  question  raised  by 


the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury)  respecting  ecclesiastical  ap- 
peals, he  had  felt  by  no  means  certain 
that,  if  he  had  proposed  that  ecclesias->- 
tical  appeals  should  be  submitted  to  civil 
Courts,  the  proposal  might  not  only  have 
been  regarded  by  the  clergy  as  a  new  and 
dangerous  intrusion  of  the  secular  power 
into  the  proper  province  of  the  Church ; 
and,  if  so,  the  odium  of  the  proposal 
would  have  been  ascribed,  and  justly,  to 
the  Government.  If  however,  his  noble 
Friead  could  persuade  the  House  and 
the  right  rev.  Bench  that  such  a  course 
would  be  wise,  he  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it,  and  he  believed  he  might  say 
the  Government  would,  in  that  case, 
have  no  objection  to  it.  It  was  entirely 
a  question  to  be  considered  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Church;  and,  for  his  own 
part,  he  had  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand how  a  Church  whose  laws  were 
the  laws  of  the  land  could  expect  to 
have  the  power  of  administering  these 
laws,  without  any  control  or  superinten- 
dence of  a  civil  Court.  It  might,  there- 
fore, possibly  be  found  acceptable  both  to 
the  clergy  and  laity  to  have  a  Court  of 
Appeal  before  which  ecclesiastical  judg- 
ments might  be  reviewed.  With  regard, 
however,  to  Irish  and  Scotch  appeals, 
there  were  constitutional  objections  to 
transfeiring  that  portion  of  their  Lord- 
ships'  jurisdiction  to  what  might  be 
represented  as  an  English  Court,  unless 
that  transfer  were  made  by  the  desire 
or  with  the  approval  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland 
expressly  provided  that  no  appeals  from 
that  country  should  be  decided  by  an 
English  Court.  With  that  provision 
standine  in  the  Act  of  Union  with 
Scotland  it  would  have  been  a  more 
dangerous  question  than  he  should  like 
to  raise  in  this  Bill  if  the  Government 
had  proposed  to  transfer  to  the  new 
Court  of  Appeal  the  power  of  reviewing 
the  decisions  of  the  Scotch  Courts  with- 
out first  ascertaining  that  such  a  transfer 
would  be  approved  by  the  people  of 
Scotland.  A  similar  objection  also  ap- 
plied to  Ireland.  It  could  hardly  be 
forgotten  by  their  Lordships  that  in  the 
last  century  a  sharp  controversy  between 
the  English  and  Irish  Bar  arose  out  of 
the  authority  assumed  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  England  to  act  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Irish  cases.  That 
was  ultimately  solved  in  favour  of  the 
authority  of  me  Irish  House  of  Lords, 
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and  in  the  Act  of  Union  it  was  provided 
that  Irish  appeals  should  be  brought  to 
the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  King- 
dom. If  it  were  now  proposed  to  trans- 
fer Irish  cases  to  the  Court  proposed  to 
be  established  the  Government  might 
inadvertently  and  unadvisedly  revive 
that  controversy  which  was  settled  by  the 
Act  of  Union,  and  in  the  ever- varying 
currents  of  opinion  in  Ireland,  with  the 
demand  for  Home  Eule,  they  might  have 
brought  a  hornet's  nest  about  them  if 
they  had  raised  that  question.  If,  how- 
ever. Parliament  should  now  establish  a 
Court  such  as  may  commend  its  judg- 
ments, its  constitution,  its  wisdom,  and  its 
authority  to  public  opinion  both  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  especially  if  the 
Court  should  be  established  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of 
the  best  elements  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Judicatures,  they  might,  after  ripe  ex- 
perience, look  forward  eventually  to  the 
further  development  of  that  as  well  as  of 
other  parts  of  the  measure.  At  present 
it  seemed  better  that  their  Lordships 
should  begin  to  do  what  they  saw  to  be 
practicable,  hoping  that  if  the  new  Court 
began  well  all  further  improvements 
would  in  the  result  naturally  follow,  see- 
ing that  such  improvements,  once  begun, 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  and 
develope  themselves. 

On  Question,  That  (*'now")  stand 
part  of  the  Motion?  Hesohed  in  the 
Affirmative;  Bill  read  2»  accordingly,  and 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  Thursday  next. 

House  adjourned  at  half -past  Seven 
o'clock,  to  Thursday  next,  half- 
past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuetday,  Wth  March,  1873. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bvll— Second  EeatUng— 
Universify  Education  (Ireland)  [55],  ntgatii>ed. 

UNIVEKSITY   EDUCATION    (IKELAND) 

BILL— CLAUSE  11  (DEGREES). 

QXTSSnONS. 

Mb.  MAOFIE  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Whether  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Divinily  are 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


among  the  scholastic  titles  referred  to 
in  Clause  11  of  the  University  Education 
(Ireland)  Bill;  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
Colleges  of  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist  Churches,  and  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  might  in  his 
belief,  if  the  Bill  becomes  Law,  legally 
confer  these  titles,  honorarily  or  other- 
wise, on  co-religionists  who  had  not  edu- 
cated in  Ireland,  and  are  resident  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  if, 
not  so,  who  might  ? 

Mk.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  my  hon. 
Friend  has  put  to  me  a  question  which 
possibly  he  might  have  put  with  more 
advantage  to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  U-eneral,  inasmuch  as  it 
turns  upon  the  legal  effect  of  a  clause. 
On  that  I  will  not  imdertake  to  answer 
him.  But  I  will  say  that  the  intention, 
not  of  Clause  11,  but  of  another  clause, 
I  think  Clause  16,  is  to  provide  against 
the  inconvenience  that  might  arise  if,  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  theo- 
logical Faculty  from  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  the  ordinary  usage  with  respect 
to  persons  of  certain  standing  or  acquire- 
ments in  theology — the  usage,  I  mean, 
of  marking  their  names  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  sign  of  a  degree — were  to  be 
interfered  with ;  and  the  intention  is 
that  that  clause  applying  to  all  denomi- 
nations alike  should  place  people  in  a 
condition  in  which  without  fear  of  being 
charged  with  breaking  the  law  they  may, 
if  they  please,  grant  those  designations 
to  such  persons  as  they  conceive  to  be 
worthy  of  them,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
dition that  they  shall  indicate  the  soiiroe 
from  which  the  designation  comes,  lest 
it  should  be  the  means  of  deceiving 
anyone  as  being  used  by  those  who  are 
not  competent  to  give  it. 

Mb.  MAOFIE  asked,  whether  Trinity 
College,  in  its  re-constituted  state,  would 
be  the  only  body  empowered  to  grant 
those  degprees ;  and  whether  they  might 
be  conferred  upon  persons  resident  in 
England  and  Scotland  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  If  my  hon.  Friend 
will  only  read  the  clause,  he  will  obtain 
a  much  better  answer  to  that  Question 
than  I  can  give  him. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  BILL. 
QITB8TI0K. 

LoBB  ELOHO  asked  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bedford  (Mr.  J.  Howard),  Whe- 
ther he  intendecl  to  proceed  with  hia 
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Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  for  England 
on  Tuesday  next.  The  measure  had  only 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers yesterday;  and,  as  it  made  some 
very  serious  alterations  in  the  relations 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  this 
country,  he  hoped  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man woidd  afford  the  House  longer  time 
for  its  consideration  before  he  moved  the 
Second  Beading  ? 

Mb.  J.  HOWABDsaid,  he  was  afraid, 
having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  Order 
Book,  that  if  the .  business  which  had 
precedence  of  his  Bill  on  Tuesday  next 
terminated  at  a  reasonable  hour,  he  must 
avail  himself  of  the  chance  of  explain- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Bill.  i 


UNIVEESITY  EDUCATION  (IRELAND) 
BILL— [Bill  bS,"] 

(Mr,  Gladstonef  The  Marquess  ef  Martinffton.) 

seooio)  beading.    adjoubnbd  debate, 
[foubth  night.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [3rd  March],  *'That  the  Bill 
be  now  read  a  second  time ;"  and  which 
Amendment  was, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  this  House,  while  ready  to  assist  Her  Majesty's 
Gk>vemment  in  passing  a  measure  '  for  tne  ad- 
Tancement  of  learning  in  Ireland/  regrets  that 
Her  Majesfy's  Gk)Temment,  previously  to  in- 
viting the  House  to  read  this  Bill  a  second  time, 
have  not  felt  it  to  he  their  duty  to  state  to  the 
House  the  names  of  the  twenty-eight  persons 
who  it  is  proposed  shall  at  first  constitute  the 
ordinary  members  of  the  Ck)uncil,"  —  (Mr, 
Bourkeyj 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  '^That  the 
words  propos^  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed. 

Colonel  WILSON- PATTEN  said, 
that,  belieying  it  to  be  the  general  wish 
that  the  debate  should  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion  that  night,  and  having  as- 
certained that  many  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers were  anxious  to  address  the  House, 
he  would  only  trespass  upon  their  atten- 
tion for  a  short  time — indeed,  after  the 
searching  debate  that  thej  had  al- 
ready had,  he  should  have  been  glad 
to  giye  a  silent  voto,  and  thus  to  afiow 
more  time  to  otber  hon.  Members  more 


immediately  interested  in  the  subject 
to  make  such  remarks  upon  it  as  they 
might  think  fit : — ^but  having  heard  such 
unusual  doctrines  put  forward — and  espe- 
cially by  hon.  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  debato,  in  re- 
ject to  the  rule  and  practice  of  the 
House  in  connection  with  the  second 
reading  of  Bills,  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  trespass  for  a  few  moments  upon 
the  time  of  the  House,  if  only  in  de- 
fence of  the  vote  he  was  about  to  give. 
He  had  listened  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  for  War  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  this  debate,  and  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  he  was  able  to  concur 
with  him  in  many  of  his  remarks.  In- 
deed, there  were  some  objects  which  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  in  view  upon 
which  he  (Colonel  Wilson-Patten)  so 
cordially  agreed  with  him,  that  it  re- 
called to  his  recollection  those  days  when 
his  right  hon.  Friend  and  himself  were 
in  the  habit  of  acting  more  in  accord 
with  each  other  than  they  were  at  pre- 
sent. As  to  their  points  of  agreement 
— he  concurred  with  his  right  hon.  Friend 
that  if  they  could  succeed  in  establishing 
a  system  of  University  education  which 
would  be  accessible  to  all  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  Ireland  without  danger  to 
the  religious  professions  of  any  of  them, 
it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  country 
difficult  to  exaggerate.  If,  however,  in 
attempting  to  deal  with  this  subject  they 
opened  the  door  to  iiicreased  agitation 
and  to  increased  sectarian  animosities 
or  religious  dissensions,  then  he  would 
say  that  the  injury  which  it  would  in- 
flict upon  the  country  would  be  also  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate.  He  concurred  with 
his  right  hon.  Friend  in  thinking  that 
the  new  University  should  be  open  to 
all  parties  from  whatever  quarter  they 
came ;  and  that  the  object  of  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  perfect  neutrality :  he 
differed,  however,  from  him  in  thinking 
that  this  Bill  would  establish  such  a  de- 
sirable state  of  thifigs.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  had  also  stated  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  that  this  University  would 
be  one  for  examination  as  well  as  for 
teaching.  He  did  not  know  that  any 
person  objected  to  this  proposal,  except 
some  hon.  Members  who  sat  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  him  on  the  Treasury 
bench,  one,  at  least,  of  whom  he  be- 
lieved entertained  a  very  strong  opinion 
against  its  being  a  teaching  University. 

^Second  BetMng-^Fourth  NighU 
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He  entirely  agreed  with  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  included  Science  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  University.  He  only 
regretted  that  when  the  First  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown  introduced  this  mea- 
sure to  the  House  he  should  have  cast 
some  little  slur  on  the  Chairs  of  Science 
in  the  Queen's  University,  and  especially 
on  those  of  Qalway  College.  He  believed 
that  if  one  thing  could  be  more  beneficial 
than  another  to  Ireland,  it  would  be  the 
institution  of  Chairs  of  Art  in  the  various 
Colleges  or  in  the  University  proposed 
to  be  established,  and  to  his  mind,  it 
was  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  affording  free  access  to  stu- 
dents for  the  study  of  medicine.  Having 
stated  the  points  in  which  he  agreed 
with  his  right  hon.  Friend,  he  would 
now  proceed  to  state  those  parts  of 
the  Bill  in  respect  to  which  he  differed 
from  him  in  toto.  First,  he  differed  from 
him  in  the  opinion  he  had  expressed, 
that  this  Bill  was  likely  to  effect  all  the 
objects  which  the  Government  had  in 
view.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  his 
right  hon.  Friend  resorting  to  certain 
arguments  in  order  to  conciliate  in  fa- 
vour of  the  measure  the  hon.  Members 
of  that  party  who  were  generally  sup- 
posed to  act  with  the  Government.  EGs 
right  hon.  Friend  used  these  words — 
"  Will  you  pay  so  little  respect  to  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  as  to  stop  the 
further  progress  of  a  measure  recom- 
mended to  your  notice  in  that  Speech." 
He  (Colonel  Wilson  Patten)  could  only 
say  that  that  was  the  very  first  time  he 
had  heard  any  hon.  Gentleman,  espe- 
cially a  Member  of  the  Government,  say 
that  hon.  Members  of  the  House  would 
show  either  respect  or  disrespect  to  the 
Speech  from  tlie  Throne  by  the  votes 
.they  might  give  on  any  particular  ques- 
tion. When  he  gave  a  vote  there  he 
hoped  he  gave  it  with  independence  and 
a  determination  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country.  The  House  of 
Commons  were  the  ereat  Council  of  the 
nation,  and  when  ffiay  subject  was  re- 
commended to  them  from  the  Throne, 
they  did  not  consider  that  they  were 
showing  any  disrespect  to  the  Crown  by 
their  opposition  to  &e  particular  scheme 
of  the  Government.  He  was  the  more 
surprised  to  hear  his  right  hon.  Friend 
lay  down  such  a  principle  when  he  re- 
collected that  when  he  and  his  Col- 
leagues were  in  office.  Her  Majesty's 
present    Ministers    did    not    seem  to 
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be  at  all  governed  by  that  principle 
in  the  conduct  they  pursued  in  that 
House,  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
having  very  little  influence  indeed  with 
them.  In  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
Government  foimd  themselves,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  also  laid  down  this  equally 
extraordinary  doctrine.  He  said — **  No 
hon.  Member  is  to  be  committed  by 
voting  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill." 

Mr.  CAEDWELL  :  What  I  said  was 
I  hoped  I  should  be  able  to  show  that 
the  parts  of  the  Bill  which  have  been 
more  particidarly  criticised  were  not 
points  to  which  any  hon.  Member  would 
be  fettered  in  Committee  by  voting  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Colonel  WILSON-PATTEN  said,  he 
thought  he  had  taken  down  his  right 
hon.  Friend's  words  correctly.  At  all 
events,  he  told  the  ordinary  supporters 
of  the  Government  that  no  hon.  Member 
who  gave  his  vote  for  the  second  reading 
would  incur  any  responsibility  in  regard 
to  the  measure  itself  by  that  vote.  He 
did  not  deny  that  hon.  Members  were 
not  strictly  bound  by  any  particular  rules 
in  voting  for  the  second  readine  of  a 
Bill ;  but  he  held  it  to  be  the  rule  and 
common  practice  in  the  House  that  if 
any  hon.  Gentleman  voted  for  the  se- 
cond reading  of  a  Bill  he  virtually  eave 
his  approval  to  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  it.  That  was,  he  believed,  the 
uniform  practice.  Now,  what  were  the 
essential  principles  of  this  Bill?  He 
had  great  difficulty,  he  confessed,  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion  upon  this  point. 
He  had  heard  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  introducing  this  mea^ 
sure ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
were  several  principles  laid  down  which 
the  Government  then  thought  were  of 
the  essence  of  the  Bill ;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  which  had  since  taken 
place,  those  particular  points  had  been 
given  up  one  by  one  as  not  deemed  to 
be  of  the  essence  of  the  Bill  until  very 
little  now  remained.  He  would,  how- 
ever, mention  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill.  They 
were  very  simple.  He  held  one  of  the 
main  principles  of  the  measure  to  be  the 
destruction  of  the  old  University  of 
Dublin,  of  Trinity  College,  and  of  the 
Queen's  University,  and  m  lieu  of  them 
the  establishment  of  one  new  University. 
The  second  principle  was  the  constitution 
by  which  the  new  University  was  to  be 
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govemed.  There  could  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  those  were  essential  parts  of 
the  Bill  upon  which  hon.  Members 
should  be  guided  in  their  votes  upon  the 
second  reading.  He  would  take  the  case 
of  the  Queen's  University.  He  could 
only  say  that  he  for  one  would  never 
consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  Queen's 
University,  at  any  rate  until  they  saw  a 
better  foundation  laid  for  the  new  Uni- 
versity that  was  to  be  substituted  for  it 
than  that  described  in  the  measure  of 
the  Government.  Neither  could  he 
agree  to  the  destruction  of  Galway  Ool- 
lege,  or  to  the  affiliation  of  those  Col- 
leges which  they  were  told  were  to  form 
a  part  of  the  new  institution.  Until  he 
saw  the  new  University  established  upon 
a  foundation  more  sure,  less  liable  to 
change,  and  less  likely  to  be  the  cause  of 
religious  discord  in  the  country,  than 
that  provided  by  the  present  Bill,  he 
should  give  the  measure  his  strongest 
opposition.  He  thought  he  saw  the 
prospect — at  least  the  possibility — of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  being  the  only  refuge 
for  independent  instruction  throughout 
the  whole  of  Ireland.  He  was  unwill- 
ing to  say  a  word  against  those  who  dif- 
fered from  him  in  religion.  But  looking 
at  the  anathemas  put  forward  by  some 
of  the  Irish  Prelates  against  those  per- 
sons who  availed  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  present  mixed  system  of 
education  in  Ireland,  he  considered  that 
all  independent  instruction  might  soon 
be  at  an  end  if  those  Prelates  were  to 
have  a  predominant  power  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  That  might  be  an 
tmfounded  impression  on  his  part,  but 
he  had  seen  with  deep  regret  those  de- 
nimciations  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
clergy,  and  their  effects  upon  the  laity  in 
Ireland ;  and  they  induced  him  to  take 
much  greater  precautions  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  University  in  that 
country  than  he  otherwise  would  be 
disposed  to  take.  He  represented  the 
county  of  Lancashire,  in  which,  he  be- 
lieved, there  were  more  Eoman  Ca- 
tholics than  were  to  be  found  in  any 
other  county  in  England — ^perhaps  more 
than  were  to  be  found  in  all  other  parts 
of  England  put  together.  He  ventured 
to  say,  too,  that  ne  lived  on  the  best 
terms  with  them ;  he  associated  with  the 
higher  classes  of  Boman  Catholics ;  some 
of  his  friends  were  amongst  the  Catholic 
priesthood ;  and,  indeed,  ne  thought  he 
oould  number  his  Mends  in  every  class 


of  that  religious  persuasion.  He  would 
further  venture  to  say,  from  his  close 
association  with  them,  such  denimcia- 
tions  as  those  which  had  been  put 
forth  in  Ireland  in  regard  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  would  never  find 
utterance  amongst  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Bishops  or  clergy  of  Lancashire— or, 
even  if  they  did  find  expression  in  the 
mouths  of  any  of  them,  they  would  not 
be  attended  to.  The  Eoman  Catholic 
clergy  there  were  just  as  careful  of  the 
morals  and  education  of  their  youth  as 
they  were  in  Ireland  or  any  other  coun- 
try. But,  knowing  several  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Bishops  in  England,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  such  denunciations  as  those 
referred  to  would  never  find  an  echo  on 
their  parts.  It  might  be  an  idle  fear  on 
his  part ;  but  in  the  presence  of  those 
denunciations  of  some  of  the  clergy  in 
Ireland,  he  felt  no  hesitation  whatever 
as  to  the  vote  he  would  give  in  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  University. 
He  aereed  in  every  word  that  had  been 
stated  by  the  senior  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Ball)  with 
respect  to  the  Governing  Council  of  the 
proposed  University.  He  could  not 
imagine  how  anyone  who  looked  at  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  and  saw  how  it 
was  divided  by  religious  and  political 
parties — ^the  acrimony  with  which  every- 
thing connected  with  religion  and  politics 
was  carried  on — ^that  any  body  could, 
without  much  hesitation,  agree  to  a 
Govemine  Board  such  as  that  contained 
in  the  Bui.  It  would  be  an  impossibi- 
lity for  the  Prime  Minister  to  place  on 
the  Table  of  the  House  the  names  of 
28  distinguished  men,  about  whose  deci- 
sions there  would  be  that  certainty  that 
was  absolutely  necessary,  before  a  Go- 
verning Body  for  the  University  could 
be  constituted.  He  could  not  consent 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Council  to  be 
founded  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
Bill.  He  gave  his  right  hon  .Friend  every 
credit  for  good  intentions.  The  judgment, 
however,  of  an  individual  was  one  thing, 
but  it  was  quite  different  in  the  case  of 
a  Prime  Minister  surrounded  by  all  the 
influence  of  party  in  a  country  like  Ire- 
land ;  and  it  was  no  libel  to  state  that  it 
was  subjected  to  external  influences,  such 
as  those  who  knew  anything  about  the 
government  of  Ireland  were  conversant 
with.  When  he  considered  that  the  edu- 
cation of  Ireland  was  at  stake,  it  was 
not  too  much  to  say  that  he  had  no  con* 
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fidence  in  such  a  Council  to  be  appointed 
on  the  responsibility  of  tbat  House  for  the 
government  of  the  new  University,  and 
he  should  give  it  his  most  strenuous 
opposition.  There  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  misrepresentation  on  both  sides  with 
regard  to  the  institution  of  a  Chair  for 
Modem  History  and  Philosophy.  He 
did  not  agree  that  it  was  prohibited  ; 
but  he  felt  surprised  that  a  Government, 
composed  like  the  present,  should  have 
put  into  the  Bill  a  clause  that  might 
lead,  not  only  Ireland  and  England,  but 
the  whole  world  to  form  an  erroneous 
opinion  as  to  the  real  feeling  of  the 
country  on  the  point.  The  clause  which 
the  GK)vemment  had  put  into  the  Bill 
threw  discredit  on  it  by  the  mode  in 
which  it  connected  the  Chair  of  Modem 
History  and  Philosophy  with  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and,  if  passed,  the  only  construc- 
tion that  he  could  put  upon  it  was  that 
Parliament  did  not  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  the  study  of  Modem  History 
and  Philosophy,  which  was  so  highly 
estimated  in  the  other  Universities  of 
the  world.  He  quite  understood  and 
appreciated  the  motive  for  inserting  the 
clause  in  the  Bill ;  but  he  was  surprised 
that  the  Government  should  have  been 
guilty  of  the  inconsistency,  when  estab- 
lishing a  University  for  Ireland,  of  de- 
priving the  Council  of  the  power,  if  they 
thought  fit  at  some  future  time,  of  estab- 
lishing a  Chair  of  Modem  History  and 
Philosophy  on  the  same  footing  with 
other  Chairs.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin (Dr.  Ball)  had  stated  that  amongst 
his  Eoman  Catholic  friends  there  were 
many  who  looked  back  on  their  edu- 
cation in  Dublin  University  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  it  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  branch  of  education  in 
which  they  distinguished  themselves  was 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  proposed. 
The  question  now  was  what  the  Govern- 
ment considered  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
Almost  every  hon.  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment who  had  spoken  had,  one  by 
one,  and  night  by  nignt,  explained  away 
every  provision  of  the  Bill  tnat  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  essence  of  the  measure ; 
out  up  to  12  o'clock  last  night  one  prin- 
ciple stood  out  like  a  rook  at  sea  as  the 
essence  of  the  Bill — ^namely,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Council ;  but  even  that  was 
given  up,  and  there  did  not  now  remain 
one  point  which  the  Government  oond- 
dered  as  of  the  essence  of  ttie  Bill  Azcept, 


perhaps,  the  10th  clause,  and  the  10th 
clause  was  taken  from  ihie  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett). 
K  that  clause  was  to  be  regarded  as  the 
principle  of  the  measure  under  discus- 
sion, why  was  not  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  allowed  to  pass  ?  Why  was  it 
that  having  opposed  that  Bill  last  Session 
they  now  intended  to  adopt  it  as  part  of 
the  Bill  the  House  had  now  to  consider. 
He  had  given  the  Bill  his  best  considera- 
tion, not  as  a  party  measure,  but  with 
the  view  of  voting  for  a  Bill  calculated 
to  promote  the  higher  education  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  irrespective  of  party 
consideration ;  but  thinking  this  mea- 
sure would  not  carry  out  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment— a  good  University  education  in 
Ireland — no  other  course  was  left  to  him 
but  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the 

Mr.  O'EEILLY  said,  he  had  learned 
with  surprise  many  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  education  in  Ireland  of 
which  he  was  ignorant  until  then.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Liskeard  (Mr.  Horsman)  had  said  that 
not  a  single  county  meeting  had  been 
held  in  Ireland  to  petition  Parliament 
against  the  present  state  of  education  in 
that  country.  Now,  he  had  himself 
attended  and  spoken  at  two,  and  he  had 
read  accounts  of  at  least  20  more.  The 
right  hon.  Gontleman  had  also  said  that 
mixed  education  in  Ireland  was  sup- 
ported by  all  the  professional  laity — ^the 
educated  classes,  merchants,  and  traders. 
Until  then  he  had  conceived  that  men 
like  himself  and  the  hon.  Memben  for 
Dublin  and  Tipperary  might  consider 
themselves  as  coming  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  educated  classes,  and  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  a  Petition  had 
been  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House, 
signed  by  every  Homan  Catholic  Peer, 
baronet,  magistrate,  member  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  county  gentle- 
man against  mixed  education.  He  had 
also  learned  from  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Calne  (Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice)  that  the  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  University  students  in  Ireland  was 
accounted  fbr  by  the  diminution  of  the 
population  by  emigration ;  but  it  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  heard  that  the 
University  students  came  from  the 
poorest  classes.  He  had  also  learned  a 
sta*anger  f^  stiU  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  BriglitoB  (Mr.  Fawcett)  and  the  hon. 
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Member  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
(Dr.  Lyon  Playfair),  that  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  loved  nothing  so  much 
as  the  Queen's  Colleges ;  or  in  the  words 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Calne, 
that  the  Queen's  Colleges  ''  had  won  for 
themselves  a  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  Lish  people."  If  it  were  so,  the 
Irish  people  had  the  strangest  way  of 
showing  their  love  by  deserting  these 
Colleges  and  demanding  their  aboli- 
tion. There  were  Boman  Catholics 
who,  like  himself,  had  sons  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  he  had  no  doubt  they  would 
do  as  he  himself  had  done,  leave  their 
country  to  be  educated,  because  they 
could  not  find  in  Ireland  the  education 
they  desired.  The  Queen's  Colleges  were 
empty,  and  English  Members  who  had 
never  put  their  foot  in  Ireland  could  not 
convince  him  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  what  they  had  not.  But  the  want 
of  University  education  and  University 
honours  was  not  felt  chiefly  by  the 
wealthier  Boman  Catholics,  for  they  were 
able  to  go  elsewhere,  but  by  the  lower- 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  Boman  Ca- 
tholics. He  did  not  wish  in  any  way  to 
overstate  the  case,  and  would  not  under* 
take  to  assert  that  the  Boman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  comprised  half  of  the  more 
wealthy  classes  of  the  country ;  but  they 
were  every  day  rising  in  prosperity,  and 
farmers,  both  large  and  small,  were 
every  day  seeking  for  a  higher  and 
better  education  for  their  sons.  Within 
the  last  20  years  the  number  of  upper 
classical  schools  or  Colleges  founded  and 
supported  by  the  Boman  Catholics  and 
frequented  largely  by  the  sons  of  small 
farmers  had  been  increased  by  more  than 
10 ;  and  as  for  the  older  schools,  such 
as  Carlow  and  Clongowes,  the  students 
in  them  had  doubled.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
(Dr.  Lyon  Playfair)  had  stated  that  it 
was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Scotch  that  so 
many  of  the  poorer  classes  among  them 
Bought  to  rise  in  the  world  by  means  of 
higher  education.  He  could  assure  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  this  was  the  case 
in  a  very  marked  manner  in  Ireland.  The 
number  of  young  men  who  were  striving 
to  rise  by  means  of  education  in  Ireland 
was  astonishing.  One  could  not  enter  a 
National  School  without  meeting  with 
two  or  three  boys  who  were  stud^g 
advanced  mathematics  with  that  object ; 
and  on  going  into  some  of  the  public 
Departments  in  DabUn  lately,  lie  fbund 


that  there  were  students  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege there  working  their  eight  hours  a- 
day  as  writers,  in  order  to  earn  a  living 
and  enable  them  to  keep  their  terms  in 
the  College.  He  also  found  boy  writers 
there  who  had  obtcdned  such  education 
as  was  open  to  them  in  the  best  Boman 
CathoUc  schools — those  of  the  Christian 
Brothers — and  who  told  him  that  they 
were  now  earning  their  living  and  im- 
proving themselves  as  well  as  they 
could,  until  they  could  scrape  enough  of 
money  together  and  were  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  years  to  go  away  and  complete 
their  education  in  order  to  compete  for 
situations  in  the  public  service.  If  such 
lads  as  these  did  not  fill  existing  institu- 
tions it  was  because  they  did  not  like  them, 
and  where  there  was  one  Boman  Catholic 
now  at  the  Queen's  Colleges,  there  would 
be  20  if  they  approved  them.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  was 
eloquent  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  constitution  proposed 
to  be  given  to  the  new  University,  and 
railed  at  them  because  the  CouncH  was 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, who  were  directly  responsible  to 
Parliament.  But  he  would  ask  the  hon. 
Member  who  was  it  that  appointed  the 
first  Senate  of  his  own  beloved  Queen's 
University?  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  day.  Who  was  it  that  appointed 
the  Professors  in  every  Queen's  College  ? 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  day — '*  the 
ephemeral  representative  of  political  sub- 
serviency." [**  Oh,  oh!  "  and  laughter, "] 
These  words  were  only  a  quotation  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton.  The 
Queen's  Colleges,  except  Belfast,  he 
could  undertake  to  prove  had  few  bond 
fide  students,  save  those  they  bribed  with 
scholarships,  and  further  that  the  edu- 
cation which  they  gave  was  miserably 
low  and  deficient.  With  regard  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  did  anybody 
believe  that  a  law  student  went  down  to 
a  small  town  in  the  West  of  Ireland  to 
study  law  for  his  advancement  at  either 
the  English  or  Irish  Bar  ?  What  he  did 
was  this — He  passed  his  matriculation, 
put  down  his  name  as  a  student,  and  com- 
peted for  one  of  the  junior  legal  scholar- 
ships, for  which  the  competition  was 
very  small  indeed.  He  then  obtained  a 
certain  number  of  pounds  every  year, 
and  was  under  the  obligation  of  attending 
certain  lectures  given  by  a  practising 
banister  from  Dublin.  In  the  case  of  the 
medical  student,  he  found  that  he  paid 
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a  sum  of  £13  lO^.,  was  supposed  to  at- 
tend four  classes  of  lectures,  and  went  up 
for  examination  at  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, and  there  got  his  degree  as 
doctor — the  very  thing  he  wanted,  and 
which  he  could  obtain  only  through  this 
almost  nominal  attendance  at  a  Queen's 
College — whilst  he  received  the  educa- 
tion which  enabled  him  to  pass  almost 
entirely  elsewhere.  The  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Dublin  (Sir  Dominic 
Corrigan)  had  students  who  had  ac- 
quired their  education  in  medicine  under 
him,  and  received  their  whole  hond 
fide  education  in  Dublin ;  they  had  put 
their  names  down  as  students  at  Cork 
or  Oalway,  but  barely  attended  the 
courses  of  lectures  for  which  they  had 
paid  there.  [Sir  Dominio  Corrigan 
begged  to  observe  that  he  never  said 
anything  of  th^  kind.]  He  (Mr.  O'Reilly) 
never  said  that  his  hon.  Friend  had 
stated  80.  He  repeated  what  he  knew 
to  be  a  fact — that  students  obtained 
their  medical  education  in  that  way, 
and  graduated  at  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity as  from  Galway.  He  could  ^ve  the 
names  of  many  medical  men  who  had 
received  their  whole  education  in  the 
Catholic  University,  but  had  graduated 
as  from  Galway,  Cork,  or  Belfast.  Some 
of  the  lectures  at  College  were  attended, 
others' were  not — whether  it  was  a  case 
of  agrotat  or  not  he  would  not  undertake 
to  say.  The  boast  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges  when  they  paraded 
such  students  as  their  alumni,  reminded 
him  of  the  method  of  rendering  a  barren 
tree  fruitful  by  grafting,  as  described  by 
VirgQ — 

«  Aut  rursam  enodes  tnmci  resecantur,  et  alt^ 
Finditur    in    solidum    cuneis   via :    deinde 

feraces 
Plantae  immittuntur ;    neo  longum   tempuB, 

et  ingens 
Exiit  ad  coelum  ramis  f elidbus  arbos, 
Miratuique  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma." 

His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Denbighshire  (Mr.  0.  Morgan)  de- 
precated lowering  the  standard  of  Uni- 
versity education  to  the  level  of  Stony- 
hurst.  He  (Mr.  O'Reilly)  had  not  the 
honour  to  be  an  alumnus  of  Stonyhurst ; 
he  came  from  a  College  (Ushawj  which 
he  supposed  the  hon.  Member  would 
class  with  Stonyhurst,  but  which  num- 
bered amongst  its  members  Lingard  and 
Wiseman,  names  which  he  believed 
would  reflect  at  least  as  much  honour  on 
Ut^aw  as  that  of  his  hon.  and  learned 

Mr.  (yRetUy 


Friend  on  Baliol.  But  he  knew  that 
the  students  of  Stonyhurst  competed 
every  year  in  the  London  University 
with  men  from  the  best  Colleges  in  Eng- 
land, and  invariably  ranked  high ;  they 
had  repeatedly  carried  off  both  the 
classical  and  tiie  mathematical  scholar- 
ships, and  he  had  that  very  morning 
been  informed  by  the  University  autho- 
rities that  the  Stonyhurst  students  were 
amongst  the  very  best  prepared  men 
who  came  up  for  their  degree.  He 
would  quote  from  a  Return,  obtained 
on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Roscommon  (The  O'Conor  Don), 
which  showed  that  at  Galway  College, 
from  1851  to  1866,  there  had  been, 
for  the  first  year,  50  students  and 
48  scholarships ;  next  year,  40  students 
and  45  scholarships ;  third  year,  41  stu- 
dents and  37  scholarships  ;  fourth  year, 
46  students  and  37  scnolarships ;  fifth 
year,  42  students  and  37  scholarships; 
and  sixth  year,  36  students  with  37  scho- 
larships. In  Cork  there  was  an  average 
of  three  scholarships  for  every  four  stu- 
dents. He  next  proceeded  to  show  that 
the  education  received  was  scandalously 
deficient.  Taking  first  the  matriculation 
examination,  and  quoting  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Royal  Commission,  one 
Professor  stated  that  the  students'  know- 
ledge of  German  was  nil.  As  to  modem 
languages,  and  as  to  French,  the  Profes- 
sor of  Modem  Languages  said  very  few 
of  them  had  ever  seen  a  word  of  French 
in  their  lives.  The  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  said — ''  I  could 
hardly  insist  on  any  student  being  re- 
jected, however  great  his  deficiency  in 
my  department."  Such  were  the  stu- 
dents at  matriculation.  Then  came  the 
"first  University  examination,"  or  '^little 
go,"  the  standard  for  which  was  not 
higher  than  the  London  University  ma- 
triculation examination.  For  this  a  little 
Greek  and  Latin  were  required ;  but 
after  this  preliminary  examination  these 
subjects  might  be  dropped,  and  a  student 
might  pass  his  B.A.  examination  by 
passing  in  English,  French,  and  German ; 
or  in  chemistry,  zoology,  and  botany; 
or  in  English  and  chemistry;  or  in 
experimented  physics,  French,  and  logic. 
Why,  he  had  known  a  boy  of  14  who 
could  pass  this  examination  in  English, 
Frencn,  and  German.  Nor  was  the 
standard  of  examination,  as  indicated 
by  marks,  at  all  severe,  for  while  at 
London  at  the  matrioulotion  examination 
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the  hiffliest  number  attainable  was  2,800, 
and  tne  number  required  for  honours 
1,800,  in  the  Queen's  University,  in 
1869-70,  at  the  ''first  University  exami- 
nation," the  number  attainable  was 
124,  of  the  82  students,  21  passed 
with  honours,  the  highest  honour-man 
got  75  marks,  and  the  two  lowest 
honour-men  passed  with  15  marks,  24 
passed  with  less  than  these  15  marks, 
and  20  were  plucked.  And  this  was 
the  instruction  which  was  spoken  of 
as  elevating  the  standard  of  education 
in  Ireland.  He  hoped  Stonyhurst  would 
never  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges.  He  did  not  defend 
the  Government  in  the  exclusion  of  Mo- 
dem History  and  Mental  Philosophy 
from  University  studies,  for  Boman  Ca- 
tholics did  not  reject  them.  The  name 
of  Lingard  vin£cated  them  from  the 
charge  of  ignoring  History  ;  and  they 
would  never  disregard  Mental  Philo- 
sophy, but  they  would  not  have  it  taught 
by  a  Strauss,  nor  even  by  Bain.  They 
did  not  shrink  £rom  enlightenment  and 
science,  but  they  wanted  the  teaching  of 
it  to  be  full  and  complete,  and  that  he 
desired  to  say  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  Catholics  objected  to  insti- 
tutions for  mixed  education.  He  did 
not  undervalue  the  force  of  the  objection 
which  it  was  the  peculiar  duty  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  enforce — 
namely,  the  danger  of  religious  indif- 
ference. He  said  religious  indifference, 
for  he  had  never  known  a  strong  and 
earnest  conviction  of  a  new  religion 
produced  in  such  institutions.  But  the 
most  sweeping  objection  to  such  institu- 
tions was  that,  guard  it  how  you  might, 
the  system  was  fatal  to  all  full,  complete, 
and  earnest  teaching  of  these  great  sub- 
jects. How  was  it  possible  for  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  Philosophy  to  teach 
the  nature  of  the  human  soul  if,  out  of 
respect  to  the  different  opinions  of  his 
hearers,  he  was  not  to  touch  on  the  con- 
troverted doctrines  of  Free-will?  How 
was  the  Professor  of  Ethics  to  teach,  if 
he  was  not  to  inculcate  the  utilitarian 
theory  of  Paley  which  Catholics  re- 
jected, nor  to  refer  to  the  divine  bads  of 
morality  which  others  refused  to  allow  ? 
This  independent  and  free  teaching 
must  be  confided  to  the  College.  Pro- 
testants would  not  send  their  children 
to  a  College  in  which  Modem  History 
was  taught  by  a  Lingard,  and  Mental 
Philosophy  by  a  Dr*  ^wman ;  in  which 


a  Cardinal  Wiseman  lectured  on  the 
connection  of  science  with  revealed  re- 
ligion. Just  so.  Catholics  would  not 
frequent  a  College  in  which  Modem  His- 
tory was  taught  by  a  Hume,  Mental 
Philosophy  by  a  Compte  or  a  Strauss, 
and  the  relation  of  science  and  religion 
taught  by  Darwin  or  Huxley.  Imagine 
a  united  College  in  which  the  Chair  of 
Irish  History  was  held  conjointly  by 
Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Prendergast.  He 
now  came  to  the  question  immediately 
before  the  House — namely,  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  The  principle  of  the 
Bill  as  stated  by  the  Prime  Minister  was 
the  institution  of  one  National  University, 
in  which  all  others  were  to  be  merged, 
and  in  which  every  different  system  of 
teaching,  whether  in  united  Colleges  or 
in  Colleges  mainly  Protestant,  or  Col- 
leges purely  Catholic,  was  to  stand  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality.  There  was 
an  absence  of  equauty  in  the  matter  of 
endowment;  and  he  confessed  he  ad- 
mired the  imperturbable  calmness  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, who,  with  a  gravity  worthy  of 
Lord  Thurlow,  said  that  petty  questions 
as  to  money  could  not  enter  into  equality. 
He  (Mr.  G'Eeilly)  did  not  underrate  the 
importance  of  equality  on  the  subject  of 
endowment,  but  he  was  prepared,  re- 
serving the  question  of  endowment, 
to  support  the  principle  of  one  National 
University  for  Ireland,  with  equality 
to  all  teaching  institutions  in  it,  by 
his  vote  on  the  second  reading.  The 
statement,  however,  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  War  last 
night  put  an  entirely  different  aspect 
upon  matters.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
still  spoke  of  the  establishment  of  a  great 
National  University,  but  he  left  out  the 
words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  to  contain  all  those  varied 
elements  which  would  deserve  for  it  the 
title  of  a  truly  National  University.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
War  said  the  whole  question  of  the  re- 
presentation of  Colleges  was  an  open 
question  ;  and  he  (Mr.  O'Reilly)  took  it 
that  whatever  his  right  hon.  Friend  said 
was  not  essential,  was  to  be,  or  might 
be,  abandoned.  The  University,  his 
right  hon.  Friend  continued,  was  to  be 
absolutely  free  fr^m  all  denominational 
connection,  and  he  stated  that  even  the 
merging  of  the  Queen's  University  in 
this  new  National  University  was  not  of 
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the  essence  of  the  Bill.  He  (Mr^  O'Eeilly) 
had  always  objected  to  the  teaching 
functions  which  it  waa  proposed  to  con- 
fer on  this  new  University,  because  it 
would  be  in  some  respects  the  establish- 
ment of  what  might  be  called  a  fourth 
Queen's  College,  and  would,  like  all  such 
institutions,  be  injurious  to  the  fulness 
and  completeness  of  education ;  and  the 
feature  to  which  he  most  objected  was, 
according  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  War,  to  be  retained  in  the 
Bill.  He  (Mr.  0*EeiUy)  regretted  much 
the  decision  at  which  he  had  been  forced 
to  arrive.  He  had  hoped  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  fulfilled  the  under- 
taking of  his  opening  statement — ''  that 
having  determined  to  grant  measures  of 
equality,  the  Gt)vemment  resolved  not 
to  stint  their  action  when  they  came  to 
the  execution  of  that  which  they  had 
announced  to  be  their  intention" — ^that 
he  would  have  risen  to  the  height 
which  he  reached  in  the  Church  Bill ; 
and  that  if  there  was  not  to  be  endowment, 
he  would  have  adopted  the  principle  of 
equal  disendowment  with  no  favour  to 
any ;  and  that  he  would  have  founded  one 
National  University,  the  prizes  in  which 
would  be  open  to  all  without  distinction. 
That  controversy  would  never  be  termi- 
nated except  by  equal  and  complete  j  ustice 
to  all.  Thus,  too,  would  academical 
learning  be  best  promoted  in  Ireland  by 
leaving  the  various  systems  free  alike 
£rom  the  tutelage  and  the  patronage  of 
the  State,  to  develop  themselves,  and  in 
the  light  of  open  and  equal  competition 
to  seek  and  deserve  public  favour  and 
support.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  that 
would  be  but  to  perpetuate  discord,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  promote  harmony 
among  Irishmen  was  to  compel  all  to 
submit  to  a  system  of  education  in  which 
differences  were  hidden  because  all  dis- 
tinctive opinion  was  ignored.  Dull  and 
enforced  uniformity  was  not  harmony. 
Harmony  in  life,  as  in  sound,  was  the 
blending  of  various  but  not  jarring  tones 
in  one  whole.  The  meeting  of  the  va- 
rious schools  of  thought  on  a  common 
ground  would  produce  that  mutual  respect 
which  was  true  harmony ;  and  the  result 
would  be  what  our  national  poet  desired 
for  his  country,  when  he  wished  that 
her  various  elements  of  social  life  should 
be,  not  lost  in  uniformity,  but  har- 
monized like  the  prismatic  colours — 

.  Mr.  (yJMIfy 


«  And  like  the  xainbow's  light. 
Her  varied  tints  unite, 
To  form  in  Heaven's  sight 
One  arch  of  peace." 

Mb.  BAXKES  said,  that,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  most  illustrious  and  liberal 
educational  institution  in  this  country 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  could 
not  assent  to  a  measure  which  would 
impair  the  usefulness  or  efficiency  of  a 
g^eat  sister  institution.  In  common  with 
many  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  he  had  awaited  with  no  common 
interest  the  appearance  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  character  of  a  constructive 
reformer.  They  had  been  sufficiently 
familiar  with  his  propensities  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  There  were  those  who 
ascribed  to  the  Prime  Minister  some- 
thing of  a  divine  mission ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Baikes)  was  bound  to  say  that  if  he 
looked  upon  him  as  the  minister  of  the 
Divine  will,  it  was  rather  as  the  Angel 
of  Death  than  as  the  regenerator  of 
society.  When  the  measure  was  intro- 
duced, and  when  they  found  that  it  only 
absorbed  two  Universities,  destroyed  one 
College,  and  taxed  another  to  the  amount 
of  £12,000,  there  escaped  from  those 
benches  a  sigh  of  relief.  Trinity  College 
was  still  to  survive,  and  Cork  and  Belfast 
Colleges  were  to  be  left,  because,  though 
comparative  failures,  they  had  not  failed 
sufficiently  to  bring  them  under  the  axe. 
when  they  came,  however,  to  the  con- 
structive part  of  the  Bill,  it  was  then 
that  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  which 
commenced  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  became  contagious  and  spread  to 
this.  Hewas willingto  appreciate  as  much 
as  possible  the  Eoman  Catholic  griev- 
ance, and  to  admit  that  the  existing  edu- 
cational facilities  did  not  altogether  meet 
that  grievance.  A  Catholic  might  obtain 
a  University  degree  at  present  either  at 
Trinity  College  or  at  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges ;  or,  if  educated  at  a  purely  deno- 
minational College,  at  the  University  of 
London ;  but  neither  of  these  three  means 
altogether  met  the  case  of  a  parent  who 
desired  for  his  son  not  merely  a  degree, 
but  collegiate  associations  and  training. 
The  removal  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
grievance  was  beset  by  two  great  diffi- 
culties, which  had  been  mainly  created 
by  the  Government  themselves.  The  first 
was  to  be  found  in  the  course  which 
they  had  pursued  with  regard  to  Uni- 
versity education  in  this  country.   If  the 
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right  hon.  Gentleman  liad  been  content 
to  limit  the  scope  of  the  English  Univer- 
sitj  Bill  to  the  Uniyersities,  and  not  to 
extend  it  to  Colleges,  he  would  have  been 
in  a  much  better  position  to  deal  with 
this  question.  Had  not  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  accept 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  with  regard  to  the  English 
Uniyersities  he  would  have  approached 
this  question  with  comparative  ease ;  but 
what  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  take  from 
the  Church  of  England  in  this  country 
he  could  scarcely  agree  to  give  to  the 
Church  of  Bome  in  Ireland.  The  other 
difficulty  was  connected  with  the  question 
of  religious  equality — a  principle  which 
had  been  discovered  and  patented  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  (Mr.  Eaikes) 
hoped  that  before  the  debate  closed 
they  would  obtain  some  more  accurate 
definition  of  the  term  than  they  had  yet 
received.  Did  it  mean  that  they  were 
all  to  be  equally  religious,  and  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  some  high 
standard  to  which  he  hoped,  by  legis- 
lation and  example,  to  raise  the  people 
of  this  country;  or  did  it  mean  that 
equal  apostolic  poverty  was  to  be  applied 
to  all  religious  denominations?  There 
were  two  sides  to  this  religious  equality. 
They  might  have  equal  endowment  or 
equal  disendowment,  and  the  authors  of 
tlas  Bill  deserved  credit  for  the  clever- 
ness with  which  it  had  been  made  to 
appear  to  produce  the  efiPect  of  disen- 
dowment, while  there  was  a  prospective 
endowment  for  some  of  these  denomi- 
national Colleges  sufficient  to  satisfy 
those  who  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  last  spoken  —  the  hon. 
Member  for  Longford.  The  concessions 
which  had  been  made  were  not  very 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they  might  aU 
reappear  in  Committee  as  being  essential 
to  die  Bill  and  vital  to  the  honour  and 
existence  of  the  Government.  It  might 
scarcely  be  worth  while  to  waste  much 
time  on  those  provisions  which,  if  not 
positively  abandoned,  were  yet  univer- 
sally condemned.  Still,  he  should  like  to 
know  who  was  the  author  of  the  ''  gag- 
ging "  clauses,  which,  in  a  double  sense, 
had  been  thrashed  out  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion.  Were  they  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  had  proposed  something  of  the  same 
kind  as  a  compromise  on  the  English 
University  question,  or  were  they,  as 
recent  events  would  lead  them  to  bdiievei 


to  be  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  War  told 
them  that  tiie  great  object  of  this  Bill 
was  to  separate  the  University  of  Dublin 
from  Trinity  College.  If  that  were  so,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  Government  to 
abandon  the  Bill,  and  proceed  by  a 
series  of  abstract  Besolutions — for  many 

{)ersons  would  support  an  abstract  Beso- 
ution  for  the  separation  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege from  the  University,  who  woidd  not 
vote  for  the  concrete  proposals  in  this  Bill. 
It  appeared  that  there  was  one  vital 
principle  in  the  Bill,  and  that  was  that 
Professors  would  still  be  retained  in  the 
new  University.  He  should  like  to  know 
how  louK  they  were  to  be  retained  in  the 
new  Umversity,  seeing  that  there  would 
be  no  one  to  teach.  Were  these  highly 
salaried  officials  to  be  kept  merely  to 
conduct  examinations,  which  were  now 
carried  on  without  expense  to  the  coun- 
try by  the  University  of  London  ?  With 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Coimcil 
he  asked  why  the  Gt)vemment  should 
have  taken  upon  itself  the  difficult  task 
of  providing  for  the  future  government 
of  me  University  a  Council  which  was  to 
satisfy  all  shades  of  religious  opinion. 
Why  should  they  not  have  adopted  the 
existing  machinery,  provided  by  the 
University  of  Dublin  and  the  Queen's 
University,  with  a  third  element,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Government,  which  might 
fairly  claim  to  represent  the  persons  to 
be  in  the  future  introduced  within  the 
University  ?  Suppose  it  was  necessary, 
in  the  view  of  the  Government,  to  amal- 
gamate the  Universities  of  Cambridge 
and  London,  and  to  affiliate  to  them  the 
numerous  diocesan  Colleges  throughout 
the  country,  would  it  not  be  an  intole- 
rable grievance  that  Cambridge  and 
London  should  be  governed  by  Crown 
nominees  and  the  delegates  of  St.  Aidans 
and  St.  Bees  ?  The  thing  would  be  im- 
possible. It  would  be  beyond  the  wildest 
oreams  of  the  most  revolutionary  re- 
former. But  why  were  we,  because  Ire- 
land was  a  little  further  off,  and  Dublin 
had  fewer  Parliamentary  alumni  than 
the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford, to  be  treated  as  the  Bill  pointed 
out?  As  to  the  proposed  affiliation  of 
the  existing  Colleges  besides  the  Boman 
Catholic  CoUege  in  Dublin,  he  could  see 
no  purpose  in  the  affiliation  of  them, 
except  the  crowding  of  the  Council  with 
a  number  of  persons  to  represent  educa- 
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tion,  many  of  whom  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  teachers  of  our  best  pri- 
vate schools.  Then  there  was  a  question 
of  the  allocation  of  endowments.  With 
regard  to  this,  he  might  say  that  he  did 
not  grudge  the  £12,000  a-year.  But 
there  was  an  element  of  future  injury 
to  the  University,  and  that  was  in  the 
clause  providing  that  no  student  should 
enjoy  an  emolument  coming  £rom  one 
College  or  institution  if  he  enjoyed  it 
from  another.  They  would  find  that  the 
University  scholars  would  be  pointed  at 
as  young  men  who  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain prizes  in  their  own  Colleges.  Surely 
this  was  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
theory  of  a  University.  He  made  no 
objection  to  to  the  Prime  Minister  so 
framing  his  handicap  as  to  make  a  fair 
race,  even  by  a  large  breeding  allowance 
to  maiden  colts  from  Boman  Catholic 
training  establishments.  But  he  did  ob- 
ject to  a  system  of  "  weighting  out "  the 
best  competitors.  He  admitted  that  Ca- 
tholics did  feel  a  grievance,  but  there 
were  grievances  with  which  it  was  not 
well  that  Parliament  should  interfere. 
He  believed  there  were  some  Quakers 
who  had  conscientious  scruples  against 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  Army 
or  the  Navy,  but  he  had  not  heard  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  any  Government  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  relieve  those  persons 
from  the  duty  of  contributing  their  quota. 
This  grievance  of  the  Itoman  Catholics 
was  smaller  than  the  public  believed.  It 
was  not  so  much  a  rehgious  as  a  political 
grievance.  The  Eoman  Catholic  hierar- 
chy told  the  Itoman  Catholic  parents  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  prevent  their  children 
being  contaminated  by  Protestant  teach- 
ers and  Protestant  pupils.  The  Vatican 
had  declared  itself  hostile  to  the  pro- 
gress of  modem  ideas,  and  therefore 
Itoman  Catholic  children  must  be  re- 
strained from  getting  any  acquaintance 
with  modem  ideas.  Would  Parliament 
meet  the  objections  of  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy  to  modem  ideas  by  es- 
tablishing the  proposed  University,  and 
encourage  the  teaching  of  ideas  which 
struck  at  the  root  of  all  liberal  govern- 
ment? The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
created  for  himself  a  bugbear  of  Pro- 
testant ascendancy.  This  was  the  monster 
whom  he  had  vowed  to  annihilate.  But 
he  seemed  scarcely  to  have  realized  what 
Protestant  ascendancy  had  come  to  sig- 
nify in  modem  Ireland,  or  that  the  bug- 
bear of  his  fancy  was  the  only  substan- 


tial  bulwark  which  had  been  reared  by 
patriotic  statesmen  and  English  tradi- 
tions to  protect  the  liberty  oi  conscience 
and  the  security  of  property.  He  called 
it  the  Upas  tree  of  Ireland.  This  was 
the  third  branch  of  that  Upas  tree  of 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
spoken.  Two  had  fallen  under  the  axe, 
but  the  last  seemed  likely  to  involve 
others  in  its  ruin.  Well  might  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  use  a  quotation  from  a 
Latin  poet  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
only  altering  one  word — 

*'  Te  triste  lignum,  te  cadacum 
In  domini  caput  oceidentis.'* 

But  the  day  of  Protestant  ascendancy 
in  Ireland  was  past.  The  light  which 
was  ushered  in  by  the  Reformation  had 
ceased  to  shine.  It  had  witnessed  many 
a  strange  and  sad  spectacle,  but  still  it 
had  been  light.  The  sun  had  now  set. 
The  twilight  was  creeping  on.  But 
among  the  shade  of  the  gathering  gloom 
the  ancient  University  of  Dublin — 

"Like  the  weak  worm  that  gems  the  starleaa 

night. 
Moves  in  the  scanty  circlet  of  its  light. 
And  is  it  strange  that  he  withdraws  the  ray 
That  g^des  too  well  the  night  hirds  to  their 

prey?" 

Mb.  BOUVEEIE  :  Sir,  I  agreed  with 
a  great  part  of  the  very  powerful  and 
able  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt).  He 
showed  that  the  details  of  this  Bill  were 
bad,  and  yet  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  should  support  the  second  read- 
ing. I  entirely  agree  in  the  view  which 
he  took  of  the  Bill.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  BiU. 
I  think  that  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended  it  is  a  **  miserably  bad  " 
Bill.  I  think  that  it  is  a  '^  scandalously 
bad  "  Bill  for  effecting  the  objects  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  had  in 
view — namely,  the  promotion  of  higher 
education,  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  extension  of  religious  peace 
and  harmony  in  Ireland.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  Oxford  said  he  intended  to  vote  for 
the  second  reading,  because  he  had  a 
vision  of  something  to  which  this  Bill 
might  be  turned.  Now  I  intend  to  give 
my  vote  against  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill.  That,  I  think,  is  the  proper 
and  legitimate  conclusion  at  which  every 
hon.  Member  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ludgment,  regards  it  as  a  bad  BiU,  is 
bound  accoraing  to  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  arrive.    When  my  right  hon. 
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Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone)  dealt  with  this 
difficult  question  as  a  practical  one  of 
politics  he  undertook  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  it  was  inpossible  for  a 
statesman  even  with  his  power  in  this 
House,  and  with  his'  genius  and  ability, 
successfully  to  solve.  Is  not  that  the 
conclusion  at  which  the  Government 
have  arrived,  after  three  nights'  discus- 
sion of  this  Bill  ?  Did  not  the  Secretary 
for  War  (Mr.  Cardwell)  practically  in- 
form the  House  that  the  Bill  which  the 
Government  had  produced  was  one  which 
had  failed,  which  they  could  not  maintain 
in  the  face  of  criticism  in  this  House, 
and  which  must  be  altered  in  all  its  ma- 
terial parts  ?  That  is  the  admission  made 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  and  made,  no 
doubt,  after  consultation  with  his  Col- 
leagues— that  in  the  measure  they  pro- 
posed to  the  House  they  had  failed  to 
achieve  the  success  which  they  antici- 
pated when  they  introduced  it  three 
weeks  ago.  Among  many  conditions  of 
success  to  a  measure  of  this  kind  there 
is  one  which  appears  to  me  to  be  essen- 
tial, but  which  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  whether  from  the  ordi- 
nary organs  of  public  opinion  out  of 
doors,  or  from  the  mouths  of  representa- 
tives here,  is  signally  wanting  with  re- 
ference to  this  measure  —  namely,  that 
it  should  be  accepted  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  Now,  out  of  doors  there 
has  been  a  chorus  of  dissent  on  the  part 
of  Irishmen  of  all  classes  and  of  all  de- 
grees— Catholics,  Protestants,  Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians,  Prelates,  and  Mi- 
nisters— as  well  as  of  hon.  Members  from 
the  sister  country  in  this  House,  all 
singing  one  song  of  condemnation  of  this 
unfortunate  Bill  of  the  Government.  Is 
it  possible,  then,  to  suppose  that  a  mea- 
sure, propounded  as  one  of  conciliation 
between  classes  and  of  compromise  be- 
tween opposite  and  hostile  opinions,  can 
by  any  conceivable  contrivance  be  made 
a  successful  measure  when  everybody 
who  is  interested  in  it  repudiates  it? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Longford  (Mr. 
O'Reilly),  who,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  was  one  of  the  few  Roman 
Catholic  Members  who  were  disposed  to 
accept  the  Bill,  haa  just  told  us  that  in 
consequence  of  what  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  24  hours  in  this  House, 
he  is  no  longer  able  to  support  the  Qx)- 
vemment,  and  that  those  who  think  as 
he  does  wiU  be  bound  to  oppose  the 
second  reading.  Clearly,  then,  those  who 
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are  mainly  interested  in  this  Bill  reject  it. 
There  is  little  chance,  therefore,  of  its 
answering  its  intended  purpose,  and 
serving  as  a  message  of  peace  in  Ireland. 
It  is  difficult  to  discuss  this  Bill,  because 
in  point  of  fact  we  do  not  know  what  it 
is.  I  object  altogether  to  the  process 
which  is  suggested  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  War,  I  sup- 
pose with  the  concurrence  of  his  Col- 
leagues. Their  Bill  has  failed.  It  has 
gone  to  Hades.  And  now  my  right  hon. 
Friend  is  endeavouring  to  cast  upon  the 
House  the  duty  of  framing  the  Bill  which 
they  undertook  to  frame.  Is  that  a  pro- 
per position  in  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  put  ?  And  is  it  possible 
in  the  conflict  of  various  opinions  which 
are  entertained  upon  all  sides  of  the 
House  on  this  subject  that  the  House  of 
Commons  can  construct  a  satisfactory 
measure  out  of  a  sheet  of  blank  paper  ? 
My  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Calne 
(Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice),  in  the  able 
speech  he  made  last  week,  talked  of  **  a 
dummy  Bill,"  because  the  Council  were 
not  named  in  it.  But  what  is  the  mea- 
sure now  ?  The  whole  Bill  is  a  sheet  of 
blank  paper  upon  which  the  House  of 
Commons  is  invited  to  inscribe  what 
should  be  the  proper  mode  of  promoting 
University  education  in  Ireland.  I  say, 
without  reference  to  either  side  of  the 
House,  that  this  is  a  task  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  no  right  to 
impose  upon  us.  It  is  one  which  we 
cannot  perform.  It  is  a  duty  which  he 
and  his  colleagues  have  undertaken  to 
discharge,  and  it  is  one  which  it  is  their 
bounden  duty  to  fulfil  as  best  they  may. 
As  I  said,  it  is  difficult — very  difficult — 
under  present  circumstances  to  make 
out  what  the  essence  of  this  Bill  is.  We 
have  been  told  a  great  many  things 
which  are  not  of  the  essence  of  the  Bill. 
The  affiliation  of  the  Colleges,  the  vest- 
ing of  the  Chancellorship  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  extinction  of 
Galway  College,  and  the  **  gagging 
clauses"  are  not  of  the  essence  of  the 
measure.  Why,  almost  every  part  of 
the  Bill  forms  no  part  of  its  essence. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  an .  acute  logi- 
cian, and  must  in  former  times  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  **the  fallacy 
of  division."  But  the  Bill  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  example  of  *'the  &llacy  of 
division"  ever  produced  in  this  House. 
By  degrees  one  provision  after  another 
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has  yanislied.  But  if  I  can  collect  from 
the  Secretary  for  War  one  idea  of  the 
essence  of  the  Bill,  it  is  the  construction 
of  a  new  University  in  Dublin.  Now, 
as  I  read  the  Bill,  the  University  of 
Dublin  will  really  be  this  nominated 
Council  of  28  people  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  and  are  to  be  told  nothing. 
They  are  to  affiliate  the  Colleges,  to 
select  Professors,  to  direct  studies,  to 
make  statutes,  to  hold  the  common  seal ; 
in  fact,  they  are  to  be  the  University. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  indicated  that  they 
were  to  be  chosen  from  those  gentlemen 
who  in  Ireland  are  free  from  party  pre- 
possessions, who  have  no  religious  pre^ 
judices,  who  are  devoid  of  any  political 
opinions,  who  are  eminent  for  academic 
distinction ;  in  fact,  they  are  to  be  a  set 
of  28  Admirable  Crichtons,  who  no  doubt 
are  to  be  found  in  Ireland.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Dr.  Ball) 
last  night  gave,  as  I  thought,  very  good 
reasons  why  the  House  should  distrust 
these  nominee  Government  Boards  for 
educational  purposes  in  Ireland.  I  will 
not  follow  him  in  his  able  description  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  National  Board  of 
Education  and  their  treatment  of  Father 
O'Keeffe.  But  I  confess  I  was  surprised 
that,  with  the  recollection  of  that  case 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  countiy,  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Mr.  C.  Fortescue)  could  have  the 
courage  to  hold  up  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  as  an  admirably-consti- 
tuted body,  upon  whose  impartiality  and 
justice  there  never  could  be  the  slightest 
reflection.  But  we  are  not  limited  to 
the  behaviour  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  the  case  of  Father  0*Keeffe,  and  per- 
haps the  House  will  forgive  me  if  I  go 
briefly  into  a  matter  of  Modern  History — 
hereafter  to  be  excluded  from  the  studies 
of  the  University — and  recall  some  of 
the  facts  connected  with  the  Supple- 
mental Charter  in  1866.  In  that  year 
my  right  hon.  Friend  was  Leader  of  the 
House,  the  Secretary  for  War  was  his 
colleague,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
my  noble  Friend  the  present  Secretary 
for  Ireland  was  Secretary  for  War.  The 
educational  grievance  existed  in  Ireland 
then  as  it  exists  now.  The  complaints 
made  by  a  section  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics were  made  then ;  and  a  Motion 
upon  that  subject  having  been  brought 
forward  here  in  1865,  the  Government 

Mr.  Bowerie 


set  to  work  to  see  whether  they  could  not 
contrive  some  remedy  for  the  grievance. 
They  therefore  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Boman  Catholic  Prelates,  and 
the  correspondence  is  now  to  be  found  in 
the  library.  They  offered  terms  to  those 
right  rev.  Gentlemen.  But  so  exorbitant 
were  the  demands  of  the  Prelates  that 
these  terms  were  not  accepted,  and  the 
negotiations  fell  through.  Still  the 
mevance  remained,  and  the  Gt)vemment 
looked  about  for  some  mode  in  which 
they  could  provide  a  remedy.  The 
remedy  suggested  was  this: — A  new 
Charter  had  been  given  two  years  before 
to  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland. 
By  that  Charter  degrees  could  only  be 
conferred  upon  those  who  were  students 
in  the  Queen's  Colleges.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  by  conferring  a  Supplemental 
Charter  upon  the  Queen's  University, 
which  should  enable  them  to  confer  de- 
grees upon  those  who  were  not  students 
in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  a  portion  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  grievance  might  be  re- 
moved, because  the  students  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  College  in  St.  Stephen's 
Green  would  thus  be  permitted  to  pass 
for  degrees  in  the  Queen's  University. 
Sir  George  Grey  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  explaining  the  circum- 
stances, but  adding  that  this  Supple- 
mental Charter  could  not  be  legally 
granted  unless  the  Senate  of  the  Queen's 
University  were  willing  to  accept  it. 
But  it  appeared  that  the  then  existing 
Senate  of  the  Queen's  University  was 
not  willing  to  accept  it.  Now,  there 
is  somethmg  remarkable  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  difficulty  was  over- 
come. Under  the  Charter  of  1864  the 
Senate  consisted  of  24  members,  but  18 
only  had  been  appointed  up  to  the  18th 
of  June,  1866,  when  Lord  DunkeUin 
carried  his  Amendment  in  Committee  on 
the  Government's  Beform  Bill.  And 
now  we  come  to  the  pinch  of  the  case. 
On  the  19th  of  June  the  Government 
resigned,  and  on  the  20th  authority  to 
flx  the  Great  Seal  to  the  Supple- 
mentfil  Charter  arrived  in  Dublin.  [T>r. 
Ball:  Hear.]  On  the  27tii  of  June, 
when  the  Government  was  really  no 
longer  in  existence,  although  the  seals 
of  office  had  not  been  transferred  to 
their  successors,  a  document  arrived  in 
Dublin  appointing  six  additional  mem- 
bers of  tne  Senate.  Who  were  those 
six  nominees  of  the  Government  ?  They 
were  unexceptional  in  character,  but  of 
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one  colour  in  politios  and  opinions. 
Among  these  additional  members  were 
the  present  Postmaster  General,  and  his 
near  relative  the  late  Lord  Dunraven,  a 
Boman  Catholic ;  there  was  Mr.  O'Hagan, 
now  Lord  O'Hagan,  the  Catholic  Lord 
Chancellor;  there  was  Professor  Sulli- 
van, a  distinguished  Boman  Catholic 
Professor  and  the  holder  of  a  Chair  in 
the  Boman  Catholic  University  of  Dub- 
lin ;  there  was  Lord  Clermont,  who,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  is  brother  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and 
Ix>rd  Talbot  de  Malahide,  a  respect- 
able old  Whig,  like  myself,  and  who 
was,  probably,  nominated  to  add  grace 
and  dignity  to  the  Senate.  All  these 
were  added  to  the  Senate  nine  days 
after  the  Government  had  really  ex- 
pired, and  many  of  those  forming  that 
Government  now  sit  on  the  Treasury 
bench.  What  happened  next  ?  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  Senate  discussed  the 
propriety  of  accepting  the  Supplemental 
Charter,  and  the  proposal  was  negatived 
by  the  single  vote  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  Bobert  Peel),  who  hastened 
to  Ireland  to  urge  its  rejection.  But  on  the 
6th  of  October  the  Supplemental  Charter 
was  again  before  the  Senate,  and  was 
accepted  by  a  vote  of  1 1  to  9 ;  but  the 
majority  of  11  included  the  6  addi- 
tional members.  I  say,  then,  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had  of  the  way  these 
things  are  done  in  Ireland  —  such 
things  would  never  have  been  done  in 
the  Sght  of  day  in  England — does  not 
justify  us  in  encouraging  the  hope  that 
the  proposed  University  Council  would 
secure  the  approbation  of  impartial 
people.  The  Prime  Minister  said  he 
could  not  give  the  names  of  the  Council, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  ask  anyone 
to  join  it  imtil  the  details  of  the  Bill 
had  been  settled.  Admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  "  servile  satellites  "  of  the  Go- 
vernment, he  told  us  that  even  the  most 
servile  would  be  ashamed  to  appear  on 
the  list  until  the  details  had  been  settled 
by  this  House.  But  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  applies  not  only  to  the  period 
before  the  second  reading,  but  to  the 
whole  subsequent  period  until  the  Com- 
mittee is  closed,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
details  will  have  to  be  settled  without 
the  House  beine  made  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  uie  Council.  But  what 
about  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Is  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  so  utterly  insigni- 


ficant that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  into 
account  ?  Is  the  Prime  Minister  going 
to  those  whom  he  purposes  asking  to  sit 
on  the  Council  as  soon  as  the  Committee 
on  the  Bill  is  closed,  and  will  he  say  to 
them — *'  You  see  what  the  Bill  is.  Will 
you  be  on  the  Council  ?  Never  mind 
what  the  House  of  Lords  may  do."  This 
is  trifling  with  the  House.  If  nomi- 
nated, the  Council  should,  at  least,  be 
small.  The  precedent  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Bills  was  good  in  this  respect, 
thou^  I  do  not  think  the  cases  parallel. 
The  Prime  Minister  said  they  were. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  entirely  misunderstood  me.  I 
was  anxious  to  give  to  the  House  all  the 
cases*  that  were  in  any  degree  analogous, 
and  in  citing  these  cases  I  pointed  out 
the  broad  and  vital  differences  between 
them  and  the  case  in  hand. 

Mr.  BOUYEBIE  :  Then,  if  they  were 
in  "  any"  degree  analogous,  they  were 
in  **  some  "  degree  analogous.  •  If  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  under 
discussion,  they  need  not  have  been 
quoted.  I  do  not  think  them  analogous 
cases,  and  am  glad  the  Prime  Minister 
now  agrees  with  the  House  in  that 
matter. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  What  I  said 
just  now  referred  to  the  two  cases  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Acts. 

Mr.  BOUYEBIE :  I  am  glad  my 
hon.  Friends  below  the  gangway  join 
in  the  chorus  of  disapproval  of  this 
Council ;  but  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford  (Mr.  Miall)  should 
remember  that  this  Council  is  the  only 
part  of  the  Bill  remaining,  and,  if  he  is 
to  be  consistent,  he  should  vote  against 
the  second  reading.  Now,  let  us  con- 
sider the  case  for  the  Bill  Having  lis- 
tened patiently  to  this  discussion,  I  am 
bound  to  say  the  case  for  the  Bill  has 
absolutely  and  entirely  broken  down. 
That  case  was  two-fold,  as  put  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  It  was  based  first  on 
the  insufficiency  or  comparative  failure 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  on  the  religious  grievance 
of  the  Boman  Catholics.  The  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity (Dr.  Lyon  Playfair)  disposed  of 
the  first  point  so  completely  ttiat  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  nothing 
to  offer  in  reply  but  some  musty  extracts 
from  evidence  given  in  1 857,  and  some 
quotations  fix>m  a  book ;  but  the  latter 
had  been  taken  second-hand,  and  were 
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80  garbled,  not  by  the  right  hon  Gentle- 
man,  but  by  the  periodical  from  which 
he  procured  them,  that  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor whose  opinions  they  were  sup- 
posed to  express  has  written  to  the 
papers  to  say  they  were  exactly  contrary 
to  the  opinions  he  had  published.  [The 
Chancellob  of  the  Excheqxjer  :  I  quoted 
his  own  words.]  But  the  context,  which 
gave  the  words  quoted  an  exactly  oppo- 
site meaning,  was  omitted.  I  wonder  so 
experienced  a  practitioner  as  my  right 
hon.  Friend  did  not  verify  the  ex- 
tracts before  quoting  them.  I  made 
the  same  mistake  myself  once.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  extracts  were  garbled 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  ;  he  fouijd 
them  in  the  book,  and  took  them  from 
it  without  verifying  them.  I  have  done 
the  same  myself — a  burnt  child  dreads 
the  fire,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  blame 
him.  [The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer :  They  are  accurate,  and  I  have 
verified  them.]  Well  that  was  all  the 
answer  given  with  regard  to  the  inade- 
quate provision  of  University  education 
— those  musty  extracts  from  a  Boman 
Catholic  review.  But,  after  all,  the  great 
question,  the  foundation  of  this  measure, 
is  the  educational  grievances  of  the 
Boman  Catholics.  Now  there  is  one 
remark  which  I  should  like  to  make  to 
the  House  with  reference  to  this  part 
of  the  question.  This  House  has  always 
understood — and  the  observation  ap- 
plies particularly  to  the  Liberal  side- 
that  in  connection  with  these  University 
questions,  the  imposition  of  tests  was  the 
great  grievance  which  ought  to  be  re- 
moved. We  have  understood  that  test 
which  required  the  declaration  of  reli- 
gious belief,  or  the  selection  of  particular 
persons  to  discharge  general  duties  on 
account  of  their  religious  belief  was  a 
great  public  grievance.  Now  it  is  rather 
a  strange  light  to  view  the  matter  in,  that 
it  should  be  a  grievance  that  there  should 
be  no  tests  imposed  upon  Professors. 
The  real  g^evance  alleged  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholics  is  not  that  tests  are  im- 
posed, but  that  they  are  not  imposed  to 
exclude  Professors  of  a  particular  belief 
from  teaching  in  the  University.  Now, 
where  are  we  to  look  for  the  statement 
of  this  grievance  ?  Is  it  to  the  Prime 
Minister  or  to  the  temperate  and  mode- 
rate speech  of  such  oisting^uished  and 
highly  educated  gentlemen  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Longford  (Mr.  0*EeiUy)? 
Are  they  the  exponents  of  tiie  Boman 
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Catholic  grievance  in  this  matter  ?  Not 
at  all.  It  is  the  priests  and  the  Pre- 
lates of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
who  are  the  exponents  of  that  griev- 
ance— they  are  the  people  who  have 
made  the  demands  upon  this  House, 
they  are  the  people  who  have  agitated 
for  a  change  of  the  law,  they  are  the 
people  who  are  the  mouthpiece  in  this 
matter  of  the  Irish  Boman  Catholics. 
It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  and  his  colleagues  to  deny 
that.  They  did  not  communicate,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  with  any  eminent  public 
layman  of  the  Boman  Catholic  faith  with 
respect  to  this  Boman  Catholic  grievance. 
Sir  George  Grey's  letter  was  addressed 
to  Archbishop  M'Hale,  and  subsequent 
communications  were  carried  on  with 
Cardinal  Cullen  and  the  Boman  Catholic 
Prelates  in  Ireland,  so  that  as  far  as  my 
right  hon.  Friend  and  his  colleagues  are 
concerned  they  are  entirely  estopped 
from  disputing  that  the  Bishops  are  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Boman  Catholics  in 
this  grievance.  And  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli)  is  exactly 
in  the  same  boat,  because  in  1868,  when 
he  commenced  the  same  inauspidous 
negotiations  through  Lord  Mayo,  the 
communications  were  carried  on  with 
two  Boman  Catholic  Prelates.  There- 
fore, it  must  be  taken  as  indisputable 
that  the  exponents  of  this  Boman  Ca- 
tholic grievance  are  the  Boman  Catholic 
Prelates  of  Ireland.  I  do  not  wonder  at 
it,  because  they  are  the  natural  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Irish  people ;  they  are  men 
who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  by  their 
ability  and  high  character,  they  feel  the 
wants  of  their  flocks,  they  sympathize 
with  their  necessities,  they  are  many  of 
them  men  of  great  ability  and  education, 
and  perfectly  able,  as  well  as  willing,  to 
give  expression  to  the  wants  of  their 
people.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to 
disparage  these  rev.  Prelates ;  they  are 
entitled  to  express  those  sentiments  as 
much  as  any  one  among  ourselves.  They 
have  strong  opinions,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  make  those  opinions  known. 
But  what  are  their  demands?  They 
are  very  simple,  and  are  twofold.  They 
demand  endowment  for  their  University 
and  separate  education  for  their  flocks. 
The  demands  of  the  Bishops,  as  commu- 
nicated to  Sir  George  Grey  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1866,  are  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  views  they  had  theretofore  given 
expression  to.    They  say — 
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''  The  result  of  the  mixed  system  of  edacation 
in  the  Queen's  Colle^,  excluding,  as  it  does, 
the  influences  of  reli^on,  is,  we  bdieve,  to  train 
the  youthful  mind  in  indiflerentism  to  every 
creed  and  in  practical  infidelity,  which  tend  to 
subvert  the  Tlirone  as  weU  as  the  altar.  We 
have,  therefore,  deemed  it  our  duty,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teaching  of  our  Church,  and  the 
wisdom  of  this  teaching  is  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience, to  declare  those  institutions  replete  with 
g^ve  and  intrinsic  danger  to  the  laith  and 
morfds  of  our  flocks.  Under  these  circumstances 
Catholics  have  no  confidence  in  them,  and  can 
never,  consistently  with  their  religious  prin- 
ciples, accept  them.  "While  expressing  these 
feelings  we  deem  it  our  duty  again  to  declare 
emphatically  our  condemnation  of  the  system  of 
united  academical  education,  on  which  the 
Queen's  Colleges  are  founded,  and  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  repeated  declarations  of  our 
Church,  we  hold  to  be  intrinsically  dangerous 
to  the  faith  and  morals  of  Catholics.  Jji  the 
ohanges  referred  to,  as  we  understand  them,  we 
recognize  a  token  of  the  willingness  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  grant  an  instalment  of 
the  justice  in  educational  matter  to  which  our 
flocks  are  entitled ;  but,  if  unaccompanied  by  an 
endowment  of  our  Catholic  University,  and  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  we  cannot 
regard  them  as  satisfactory  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  Without  an  endowment,  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  would  confer  but  Httle,  if 
any  substantial  benefit  upon  our  Catholic  Uni- 
versity ;  for  degrees  can  be  obtained  through  the 
London  University,  and  property  can  be  acquired 
and  transmitted  withoutti  charter  by  availing  of 
certain  legal  expedients." 

Now,  there  is  most  distinctly  set  forth 
the  demands  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Prelates,  those  demands  have  been  con- 
tinually repeated  from  that  time  to  this ; 
they  were  repeated  in  1867  ;  they  were 
repeated  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  in  1 868,  they  were  repeated  in 
1869 — I  think  the  passage  was  read  to 
the  House  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Horsman) — and  they 
were  repeated  in  1871  in  words  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  read  to  the  House. 
This  is  from  the  general  Pastoral  of  the 
Bishops  in  1871 — 

"We  will  have  no  mixed  education;  the 
failure  of  the  Model  Schools  and  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges,'  where  the  mixed  system  is  practically 
carried  out,  to  attract  Cathohcs  in  any  consider- 
able numbers  ought,  ere  now,  to  have  convinced 
our  rulers  of  this  our  firm  resolve.  Nor  can  we 
suiTcnder  to  the  State  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. .  .  .  But  we  will  have  Catholic  education 
in  all  its  branches,  primary,  intermediate,  and 
University — ^that  is  to  say,  we  demand  for  you, 
and  you,  as  Catholic  parents,  demand  for  your- 
selves, the  legal  right  and,  as  far  as  it  is  afforded 
to  others,  aid  from  the  State,  to  discharge  your 
duty  of  educating  your  children  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  your  consciences,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  which  you 
are  members.  ...  In  union  with  the  Holy  See 
and  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  world,  we  again 


renew  our  often-repeated  condemnation  of  mixed 
education  as  intrinsically  and  grievously  danger- 
ous to  faith  and  morals,  ana  tending  to  per- 
petuate disunion,  insubordination,  and  disafiec- 
tion  in  this  coimtry.*' 

There  can  be  no  mistake,  therefore,  that 
the  Bishops  have  struck  one  uniform 
note,  which  is  abhorrence  of  mixed  edu- 
cation or  institutions  tainted  with  mixed 
education.     My  noble  Friend  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington),  with  his  usual  candour  and 
fairness,  said  that  if  he  had  his  own 
way  he  would    have    no  objection    to 
endowment — that  is  to  say,  to  endowing 
the  Catholic  University,  an  opinion  which 
was  also  expressed  in  so  many  words  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.     But  I  am  bound 
to  say  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  in  his  opening 
speech,  stated  that  he  could  not  enter- 
tain  any  idea  of  that  kind.      Now  I 
must  confess,  if  this  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance ;   if  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  sister  country  depends  on  the  mode 
in  which  we  settle  this  question,  it  does 
seem  strange  that  there  should  sit  in  the 
same  Cabinet  to  decide  upon  this  impor- 
tant question  Gentlemen  whose  opinions 
are  so  exactly  contrary.     I  confess  I 
should  have  thought  in  a  matter  of  first- 
class  importance  such  as  that  of  Univer- 
sity education  in  Ireland  if  a  section  of 
the  Government  had  a  distinct  opinion 
and  conviction  that  the  proper  settlement 
of  this  question,  the  proper  mode  of 
redressing  the  grievances  and  removing 
the  just  complaints  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics was  to  propose  an  endowment — 
I  say  I  should  have  thought  that  they 
were  bound  to  separate  themselves  from 
their  Colleagues  and  announce  that  opi- 
nion to  the  House.     It  may  be  an  old- 
fashioned  notion,  but  my  strong  impres- 
sion is  that  in  old  times,  at  any  rate, 
when  there  was  a  broad  division  of  opi- 
nion between  two  sections  of  the  Govern- 
ment, those  two  sections  would  not  have 
combined  together  to  propose  a  measure 
which  is  distinctly  contrary  to  the  views 
of  one  section  in  a  matter  on  which  the 
interest  and  prosperity  of  a  great  part  of 
the  kingdom  may  depend.     But  that  is 
an  affair  which  those  whom  it  concerns 
must  settle  for  themselves.    Now,  if  we 
grant  the  demands  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Prelates,  it  will  be  a  great  na- 
tional misfortune;   it  will  be  not  only 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  and  opinions 
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of  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen  in 
j9cotlaud  and  England,  but,  I  believe, 
will  be  wrong  and  indefensible  as  a 
matter  of  educational  policy.  But  if  the 
Government  Bill  does  not  grant  those 
demands  and  does  not  pretend  to  grant 
them,  what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  a 
sham  and  a  pretence,  assuming  that  the 
Bishops  are  the  legitimate  exponents  of 
the  demands  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  that  their  claims  must  be 
satisfied,  to  propose  something  that  will 
never  satisfy  them  ?  This  is  not  an  af- 
fair of  compromise,  a  thing  upon  which 
there  is  a  common  middle  ground  upon 
which  people  can  stand.  There  is  no  com- 
poundmg  between  the  two  opinions — ^if 
you  have  mixed  education,  you  cannot 
have  separate  education,  if  you  have 
separate  education,  you  cannot  have 
mixed.  What  will  really  be  the  effect 
of  the  proposal  of  the  Government  in 
this  matter?  Before  it  was  so  altered 
and  changed,  that  we  cannot  now  tell 
what  it  is,  it  was  a  semblance  of  mixed 
education,  with  the  ultimate  certainty 
that  it  would  become  a  denominational 
system  before  many  years.  This  scheme 
of  a  new  Dublin  University  is  proposed, 
with  all  its  limitations,  as  a  scheme  for 
the  advancement  of  learning.  Fancy 
an  *' intelligent  foreigner" — a  German 
Professor — going  to  Dublin  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year  or  two,  if  this  Bill 
should  become  law,  attracted  by  the 
high  reputation  of  Dublin  University, 
and  wishing  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  course  of  study  there.  He  might, 
perhaps,  say — **I  should  like  to  know 
who  is  your  Professor  of  Metaphysics," 
and  the  answer  would  be — **  Oh,  we 
have  no  Professor  of  Metaphysics — it  is 
*  for  the  advancement  of  learning.'  " 
"  Who  is  your  Professor  of  Ethics  and 
Moral  Philosophy  ?"  **0h,  we  have  no 
Professor  of  Ethics  or  Moral  Philosophy 
— it  is  *  for  the  advancementof  learning.' " 
"Who  is  your  Professor  of  Political 
Economy?"  "We  have  no  Professor 
of  Political  Economy — it  is  *  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning.'  "  "  Don't  you 
teach  Political  Economy  in  the  Univer- 
sity? Have  you  no  Lectures  on  Poli- 
tical Economy — the  science  of  human 
wealth  and  happiness,  now  studied  in 
every  University  in  the  world  with  the 
greatest  success  ?  "  "  No,  we  have  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  we  don't  have  it 
for  me  advancement  of  learning."  Sir, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  bad  joke  to  pro- 
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pose  this  hampered,  stunted,  and  maimed 
education  for  the  higher  cliiss  of  Ireland 
in  the  name  of  the  '*  advancement  of 
learning."  I  say  nothing  of  the  clause 
about  the  Professors  and  what  they  are 
to  teach ;  but  I  wish  to  make  one  obser- 
vation about  the  Professors.  I  think 
you  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  advantage  of  a  University 
education  is  not  that  which  is  derived  by 
the  students  imder  the  examination  of 
the  Professor,  but  the  training  and  skill 
acquired  by  the  Professors  themselves  in 
the  subjects  they  teach  to  their  students. 
Some  of  the  greatest  lights  in  the  world 
have  been  Professors  wnose  minds,  from 
long  travelling  in  particular  grooves  of 
thought,  have  become  so  skilled  and  ac- 
complished that  they  have  developed 
their  systems  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 
You  cannot  have  a  more  strikinginstance 
of  this  than  in  Adam  Smith.  Does  any 
man  think  that  if  he  had  been  left  simply 
alone  to  meditate  in  a  back  room  at  Kirk- 
aldy  over  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of 
nations,  that  he  would  have  produced 
a  book  which  has  influenced  the  financial 
economy  and  taxation  of  all  countries  in 
the  civilized  world  ?  No,  it  was  because 
he  was  a  Professor,  always  travelling 
over  this  ground,  instilling  the  views  he 
had  developed  in  his  study  into  the 
minds  of  his  students,  that  he  became 
trained  in  the  knowledge  of  the  **  wealth 
of  nations,"  and  learnt  to  produce  a 
book  which  has  commercially  revolu- 
tionized the  world.  By  saying  you  will 
not  have  Professors  in  these  different 
high  branches  of  knowledge  you  are 
shutting  yourselves  out  from  some  of  the 
highest  advantages  of  civilization  and  in- 
struction. You  will  not  have  men  of  such 
distinction  as  Qxdzot,  Cousin,  Jouffroy, 
or  Adam  Smith.  I  will  not  trouble  the 
House  by  attempting  to  answer  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject 
of  an  examining  University.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  st^ed  by  saying  Siat  he 
would  define  a  University,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  give  a  definition  which  best 
suited  himself,  and  then  he  said  ^*  no- 
body can  contest  my  view  of  what  a 
University  is."  That  definition  did  not 
meet  my  view.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  brain 
equal  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
he  defines  a  University  to  be  ''  a  school 
where  all  the  Arts  and  Faculties  are 
taught " — ^not  examined.  I  venture  to 
set  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson  against 
that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.    An- 
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other  observation  I  wish  to  make  with 
reference  to  the  curious  result  of  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  instruction  in 
the  University,  is  this — that  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Catholics  being  that  that 
instruction  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  is 
**  godless,"  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment is  to  make  it  more  god- 
less than  before.  Theology  is  ex- 
cluded, but  there  is  a  Professor  of 
Ethics  who  teaches  the  whole  scheme 
of  human  duties ;  a  Professor  of  Meta- 
physics ;  a  Professor  of  History,  who 
illustrated  Divine  Providence  in  Modem 
History,  in  Queen's  Colleges.  So  far 
they  are  not  godless ;  but  to  make 
them  more  palatable  to  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics who  complained  of  their  being 
godless  you  make  them  more  godless 
stiU.  That  is  a  strange  mode  of  re- 
moving a  complaint  of  the  absence  of 
religious  instruction.  But  then  there  is 
this  question,  which  I  ask  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman ;  he  produces  this  as  the 
just  demand  of  the  Boman  Catholics  to  be 
admitted  to  the  University,  and  have  all 
subjects  on  which  there  may  be  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  excluded  from  the 
teaching.  His  contention  is  that  it  is  a 
g^evance  which  ought  to  be  remedied, 
and  to  remove  it  you  are  to  prohibit  this 
course  of  instruction  in  the  University. 
How  is  he  to  distinguish  between  Dublin 
and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ?  Is  is  not 
as  much  a  right  of  an  English  Eoman 
Catholic  genUeman  to  send  his  son  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  as  of  an  Irish 
Boman  Catholic  to  send  his  son  to  Dublin 
University?  and  is  it  not  as  much  a 
grievance  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
should  have  lectures  on  Theology,  on 
Ethics,  and  Moral  Philosophy,  on  Poli- 
tical Economy  and  Modem  History,  as 
it  would  be  in  Dublin  ?  I  said  that,  on 
its  first  appearance,  the  scheme  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  one  for  mixed 
education ;  but  I  must  confess  its  ulti- 
mate result  would  be  denominational 
education.  In  20  years  you  would  find 
that  practically  it  would  have  that  result. 
And  so  it  was  represented  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  If  the  scheme  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics, as  he  urged,  it  would  become  a 
Boman  Catholic  University ;  they  would 
have  the  control  of  the  Council;  they 
would  nominate  none  but  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Professors;  they  would  have  com- 
plete control  over  the  higher  education 
in  Ireland,  and  then  would  arrive  a  state 


of  things  which  everybody  but  the  Irish 
priests  and  Prelates  would  have  to  de- 
plore. That  was  the  final  result  which 
the  right  hon'.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  recommended 
them  to  keep  in  view  as  a  reward  if  they 
assisted  the  Government  in  carrying  this 
Bill. 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FOBTESCUE: 
Certainly  not.  I  said  they  would  have 
their  fair  share. 

Mr.  BOUYEBIE:  The  language  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  that 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  the 
Boman  Catholics,  if  they  choose  to  make 
a  vigorous  use  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  them,  will,  in  a  few  years' 
time,  be  enabled  to  do  all  they  want  to  do. 

Mb.  CHICHESTEB  FOBTESCUE : 
I  said  the  Bill  will  give  them  all  the 
education  they  want. 

Mb.  BOUVEBIE  :  I  cannot  help 
thinking  if  this  Bill  pass  in  anything 
like  its  present  shape  the  result  will  be 
in  20  years  to  establish  an  Oxford  of  the 
old  stamp  in  Dublin,  only  it  will  be 
Boman  Catholic  instead  of  Protestant. 
I  must  apologize  to  the  House  for  hav- 
ing occupied  so  much  of  their  time. 
This  certainly  is  a  most  serious  question 
for  us  to  decide.  The  House  is  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  facts  and  arguments 
bearing  upon  it.  To  my  mind  this  is  a 
renewal  of  an  old  struggle,  which  has 
been  going  on  in  this  country  for  cen- 
turies. It  really  is  the  struggle  between 
the  laity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
clergy,  who  think  they  ought  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  education,  on  the  other.  It 
is  not  merely  the  clergy  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  body  who  entertain  that  notion, 
it  is  a  favourite  idea  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  who  thii^  them- 
selves entitled  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
education  in  their  own  hands.  Any  one 
who  looks  into  the  history  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
will  see  that  the  object  was  that  the  in- 
struction of  College,  University,  and 
School  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Established  Church.  But  this  is  an  old 
struggle,  much  older  than  that.  It  was 
carried  on  under  our  Plantagenet  and 
Tudor  Kings,  culminating  in  tbe  Befor- 
mation  and  the  efforts  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  maintain  her  throne.  It  was 
carried  on  in  1688,  when  the  Boman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  finding  a  Sovereign 
to  their  mind,  endeavoured  to  enforce 
their  views  as  to  the  mode  of  governing 
this   country  against  the  wuL  of  the 
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people.  With  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Horsman)  I 
look  upon  this  as  a  renewal  of  that 
struggle.  I  believe  this  Bill  would  be 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  liberal  education  in 
Ireland,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  vote  against  the  second  reading. 

The  MLiRQUEss  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  that  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  had 
inadvertently  fallen  into  a  mistake  in 
describing  what  he  had  said  on  the  sub- 

i'ect  of  concurrent  endowment.  He  be- 
ieved  that  what  he  said  was  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  principle  of  concurrent 
endowment,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was 
a  remedy  applicable  in  the  present  state 
of  things.  He  then  tried  to  show  that 
in  his  opinion  the  endowment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  College  would  be  the 
inauguration  of  a  policy  not  of  equality, 
but  of  inequality. 

Mr.  RONAlft^  said,  that  being  so 
new  a  Member  of  the  House,  he  did  not 
intend  taking  part  in  this  debate ;  but 
he  felt  compelled  in  duty  to  his  consti- 
tuents to  protest  against  the  astounding 
statements  he  had  heard  made  by  hon. 
Members  for  Scotch  and  English  consti- 
tuencies as  to  the  feeling  of  the  Catholic 
laity  on  the  subject  of  denominational 
education.  It  had  been  frequently  al- 
leged during  the  debate  that  this  was  a 
question  of  the  Irish  Bishops  solely,  and 
not  of  the  laity.  Now,  he  claimed  to 
be  in  a  position  to  contradict  that  state- 
ment most  emphatically.  He  had  the 
honour  of  being  recently  returned  for 
one  of  the  most  Catholic  constituencies 
in  Ireland  —  a  constituency  long  and 
justly  distinguished  for  intelligence,  love 
of  learning,  and  independence  of  thought 
and  action.  He  never  asked  a  priest  or 
a  Bishop  for  his  vote  or  interest,  and 
was  elected  under  the  Ballot,  and  re- 
ceived more  votes  than  had  ever  been 
polled  for  any  candidate  on  any  previous 
occasion.  Moreover,  he  had  never  re- 
ceived any  instructions,  directions,  or 
communications  of  any  kind  on  the 
question  before  the  House  from  either 
priest  or  Bishop.  He  therefore  claimed 
to  represent  the  laity  as  independently 
of  ecclesiastical  influence  as  any  hon. 
Member  of  the  House,  and  he  could 
assure  the  House,  so  vital  did  his  con- 
stituency consider  the  question  of  de- 
nominational education,  that  if  he  was 
not  an  advocate  for  it,  he  would  not 
poll  60  votes  of  the  Catholic  laity  of 
Cork.  He  objected  to  the  Bill  be- 
cause it  established  denominational  edu- 
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cation  in  Ireland  by  endowing  the 
Protestants  and  leaving  the  Catholics 
without  anything,  because  it  would  per- 
petuate Protestant  ascendancy  and  all 
kinds  of  struggling  and  bickering  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land. As  influence  in  the  University 
was  to  be  obtained  by  the  representation 
of  Colleges,  Bishops  and  priests  should 
necessarily  use  every  pressure  to  in- 
duce Catholic  students  to  attend  ex- 
clusively Catholic  Colleges ;  Protestants 
would  gravitate  to  Trinity,  the  Pres- 
byterians would  have  Belfast  to  them- 
selves, and  the  Catholics  would  not  have 
the  means  to  provide  Professors  and 
teachers  adequate  to  bringing  up  their 
young  men  to  compete  with  those  from 
the  other  Colleges.  The  people  would 
never  separate  themselves  from  their 
priests  and  Bishops.  If  a  man  in  Ireland 
changed  his  religion  he  was  said  to 
change  his  country.  Secular  education 
was  contrary  te  the  spirit  of  the  people ; 
Protestant,  Presbyterian,  and  Uatholic 
were  equally  eager  for  denominational 
education ;  Protestants  and  Presbyte- 
rians would  not  send  their  children  to 
Catholic  schools;  and  the  attachment 
of  the  people  to  denominational  educa- 
tion was  shown  by  what  they  would 
subscribe  to  maintain  it.  He  objected 
to  the  higher  education  of  Ireland  being 
handed  over,  as  it  would  be  by  the  Bill, 
to  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  for  the  28  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  were  to  be  selected 
by  the  Crown,  which  meant  the  Castle 
of  Dublin ;  and  then  in  ten  years,  groups 
of  four  were  to  be  nominated— one  by 
the  Crown,  which  was  the  Castle ;  another 
by  the  Council,  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown ;  another  by  the 
Professors,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Council,  nominated  by  the  Crown ; 
so  that  successive  appointments  would 
be  made  at  the  Castle.  He  objected  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  as  Chancellor,  be- 
cause he  must  be  a  partizan ;  the  exi- 
gency of  party  might  put  him  in  office 
for  a  week ;  and  &e  highest  honour  of 
the  University  ought  not  to  be  given  to 
a  stranger  who  nnght  be  an  inhabitant 
of  Dublin  for  a  week  only.  Further,  he 
objected  to  the  destruction  of  Trinity 
College,  because,  although  they  had 
much  to  complain  of  in  reference  to  the 
bigotry  and  exclusiveness  that  had  pre- 
vailed in  that  College,  yet  they  all  wished 
to  see  that  University  preserved,  for 
in  its  distinguished  alumni  all  Irish- 
men took  a  national  pride.     The  great 
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Edmund  Burke  said  that  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion  in  Ireland  should  be 
upheld  with  respect  and  veneration,  and 
should  be  provided  with  the  means  of 
educating  her  children.  The  Presby- 
terians were  themselves  the  advocates  of 
denominational  education,  as  he  would 
show  by  a  quotation  from  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  The  Times  of  that  morning,  and 
written  by  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Magee  College, 
who  said — 

"  The  ^sition  of  the  Presbjrterian  people  is 
much  misunderBtood.  Presbyterians  have  no 
objection  to  denominational  education  for  them- 
selves ;  they  onlv  object  to  give  denominational 
education  to  Catholics ;  but  I  know  the  feeling 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Presbyterian  love  of  mixed  education 
simply  means  hatred  of  Catholics,  and  that  its 
tfue  nature  will  appear  the  moment  the  system 
threatens  to  endanger  not  T^atholicism,  but  Cal- 
vinism." 

From  his  short  experience  of  that  House 
he  was  disposed  to  think  that  the  Libe- 
rals within  it  entertained  a  similar  feel- 
ing in  respect  to  denominational  educa- 
tion— ^they  were  extremely  liberal  in 
desiring  it  for  all  religious  persuasions  ex- 
cept the  Eoman  Catholics.  In  Cork,  which 
city  he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  the 
Boman  Catholics  lived  upon  terms  of 
social  equality  and  harmony  with  their 
Protestant  and  dissenting  fellow  citizens. 
They  had  no  quarrels  about  religion, 
and  it  was  only  on  political  subjects  that 
they  evinced  any  serious  antegonism. 
His  impression  of  the  Liberals  of  Eng- 
land was,  that  their  liberality  'was 
somewhat  like  that  of  Cromwell,  who, 
when  asked  by  the  people  of  New  Eoss 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  replied,  **I 
never  interfere  with  any  man's  con- 
science, but  wherever  the  Parhament  of 
England  rules  there  shall  be  no  mass:" 
Mr.  M'CLUEE:*  The  hon.  Member 
for  Derry  (Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis)  has  called 
upon  me,  as  having  some  claim  to  repre- 
sent the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland,  to  say 
how  they  view  this  question.  My  reply 
is,  that  the  spirit  of  Presbyterianism  is 
freely  to  ffrant  to  others  all  that  they 
ask  for  themselves.  They  generally 
desire  to  see  the  matter  settled  upon  a 
broad  liberal  basis,  and  they  seek  for  no 
special  privilege  or  advantage  for  them- 
selves or  their  Church.  I  may  quote  in 
illustration  of  this  one  sentence  from 
the  speech  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Knox,  the 
Mover  of  a  series  of  Besolutions  on  this 
Bill,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Belfast,  on 
Wednesday.  He  said  he  had  strong 
sympathy  with  the  avowed  objecte  of 


the  Bill  to  extend  University  education 
in  Ireland,  without  any  respect  to  sect 
or  party,  throwing  open  its  doors  to 
Irishmen  of  every  denomination,  and  yet 
guarding  the  religious  convictions  of  all. 
Believing  that  this  Bill  has  been  framed 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  remove  all  rea- 
sonable causes  of  complaint,  and,  if 
possible,  to  unite  all  in  the  promotion  of 
the  higher  education  in  Ireland,  I  con- 
sider ttiat  I  would  fail  in  my  duty  to  my 
coimtry  if  I  did  not  vote  for  its  second 
reading,  that  its  difiPerent  provisions  may 
be  discussed  in  Committee.  I  might,  if 
I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  debate,  have 
spoken  on  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and 
matters  which  we  may  consider  require 
modification ;  but  I  will  not  now  do  so. 
I  may,  however,  remark  that,  while  my 
friends  mi^ht  have  confidence  that  the 
first  Council  named  by  the  House  would 
co-operate  cordially  in  carrying  out  the 
object  of  the  Bill,  they  dread  the  eflfect 
of  introducing  the  representation  of 
denominationad  Colleges,  as  such,  on  the 
Council.  I  listened  with  much  pleasure 
to  the  remarks  which  feU  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
(Dr.  Lyon  Playfair),  on  the  importance 
of  supporting  provincial  Colleges.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  he  laid  down.  By 
this  measure,  between  Trinity  College 
and  the  proposed  University,  £100,000 
per  annum  will  be  spent  on  collegiate 
purposes  in  Dublin,  while  Belfast  Col- 
lege will  be  left  with  only  £8,000  or 
£10,000  a  year — a  most  inadequate  sup- 
port, not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  hold 
its  position.  Several  hon.  Members 
have  made  reference  to  educational  estab- 
lishments in  the  North  of  Ireland.  They 
must  pardon  me  for  saying  that  not  one 
of  them  seemed  to  have  correct  informa- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury.  Among  other  errors, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tralee  (the  O'Don- 
oghue)  spoke  of  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
fast, as  Pl*esbyterian,  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Waterford  (Mr.  Osborne)  re- 
peated the  statement.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. It  is  completely  nonsectarian. 
There  are  Professors  and  students  of  all 
denominations.  Without  going  minutely 
into  statistics,  I  may  say,  in  general 
terms,  that  although  the  majority  of  the 
studente  are  Presbyterians,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected,  when  we  remember 
that  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down, 
from  which  most  of  them  come,  are  very 
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largely  Presbyterian,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  students  belong  to  other 
churches.  I  find  by  the  last  Ketum  that 
from  1850  to  1871  it  has  been  attended 
by  1,465  Presbyterian  students  and  819 
of  other  denominations.  The  Boman 
Oatholics  'have  certainly  been  in  the 
minority.  There  have  been  only  142. 
The  hon.  Members  may  have  confounded 
Queen's  College  with  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  College,  which  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  State.  The  students  of 
Queen's  College  have  all  been  resident 
and  attending  the  lectures,  and  their 
attainments  have  been  such  as  to  reflect 
credit  on  themselves  and  their  Professors. 
I  could  procure  for  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  a  list  of  successful  students, 
who,  going  direct  &om  the  College, 
without  having  recourse  to  any  other 
means  of  ins^ction,  have  taken  the 
highest  places  in  the  public  examina- 
tions. Belfast  has  a  large  and  increasing 
population,  which  promises  ere  long  to 
exceed  that  of  Dublin.  It  is  the  capital 
of  Ulster,  which  contains  one-third  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  very  many  of 
that  class  who  would  send  their  sons  to 
a  College  if  not  far  distant  from  their 
homes.  This  College,  which  might  be 
styled  the  College  of  Ulster,  shotud  cer- 
tainly have  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
educational  endowments  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  extend  its  operations,  to  raise 
the  status  of  its  Pro^ssors,  and  give 
more  encouragement  to  the  students.  I 
dare  not  now  propose  that  the  new  Uni- 
versity should  be  in  Belfast ;  but  this  I 
can  imdertake,  that,  if  Belfast  College 
receives  such  support  as  its  proved  effi- 
ciency merits,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
students  to  take  advantage  of  the  facili- 
ties offered ;  and  if  intermediate  schools 
should  be  established  throughout  the 
province,  which  I  hope  will  be  ere  long, 
its  halls  will  be  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
Ulster,  will  soon  rival  Scotland  in  the 
number  of  its  students.  In  what  I  now 
say  I  am  only  giving  expression  to  the 
earnest  desire  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  cause  of  education  in  Ireland,  and 
when  we  go  into  Committee  I  hope  the 
Ulster  Members  will  be  present  and 
g^ve  their  assistance  in  having  the  claims 
of  Ulster  fully  recognized.  In  making 
this  special  appeal  I  am  not  to  be 
understood  as  depreciating  in  any  way 
the  claims  of  Cork  and  Oalway.  I  must 
apolog^  to  the  House  for  speaking  so 
much  of  Belfast;  but  I  nave  been 
obliged  to  do  so,  because  so  far  as  edu- 
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cational  questions  are  concerned,  the 
North  of  Ireland  seems  to  be  to  many 
of  the  speakers  a  terra  incognita.  Trinity 
College,  to  which  many  are  attcu^hed, 
and  which  has  in  its  time  served  well 
the  cause  of  learning,  was  originally 
more  liberal  in  constitution  than  it 
afterwards  became.  Its  first  two  elected 
fellows  were  Presbyterians,  and  its  first 
two  regular  and  official  Provosts  were 
Nonconformists.  When  Laud  became 
Chancellor,  finding  its  statutes,  according 
to  his  ideas,  too  favourable  to  religious 
liberty,  he  obtained  the  Boyal  Assent  to 
exclude  from  the  benefits  of  academic 
education  all  who  were  not  attested 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Established 
Church.  About  160  years  afterwards 
the  authorities  at  the  College  admitted 
those  who  had  been  excluded,  sub- 
sequently placing  some  scholarships 
within  their  reach,  and  they  have  lately 
expressed  their  willingness  to  make  fur- 
ther concessions.  Now,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out  from  the  speeches  of  hon. 
Members  opposite,  their  idea  is  that,  if 
this  Bill  can  be  defeated,  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  will  be  put  for- 
ward. But  do  they  for  one  moment 
believe  that  this  would  now  approach  to 
a  settlement  of  the  University  question? 
I  would  wish  to  give  all  honour  to  Tri- 
nity College;  but  we  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  that  it  has  been,  I  may  say  for 
centuries,  exclusive.  It  is  still  the  school 
of  theology  for  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  that  Church  must,  imder  the  plan 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton,  long 
have  a  decided  predominance  in  its  Go- 
vernment. It  is  just  possible  that  Presby- 
terians and  Eoman  Catholics,  if  now 
admitted,  might,  within  a  century,  ob- 
tain an  equal  position.  Not  until  then 
would  the  University  assume  a  national 
character,  and  cease  to  be  more  or  less 
a  denominational  institution.  Has  it  not 
been  acknowledged  by  statesmen,  and 
shown,  even  by  debates  in  the  Senate  of 
the  Univemty  of  Dublin,  that  to  stereo- 
type and  maintain  Trinity  College  in 
its  present  privileges  and  endowments 
would  make  out  an  unanswerable  case 
for  the  establishment  of  another  great 
denominational  University  on  an  equal 
footing  ?  Kemembering  how  the  future 
of  Ireland  is  bound  up  in  a  fair  and 
liberal  solution  of  this  question,  I  would 
implore  all  to  approach  it,  laying  aside 
'*  private  interests,  prejudices,  and  par- 
tial affections/'  and  seek  to  lay  the  found- 
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ation  of  a  system  whioh  may  continue 
for  centuries  to  enlighten  and  elevate 
every  province  and  district  of  that 
land. 

The  O'CONOE  DON  said,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  debate  yester- 
day, a  very  able  speech  was  delivered 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt)  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  in  which  he  described  it  as  a  Bill 
for  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of 
mixed  and  secular  education  in  Ireland. 
If  that  description  were  a  correct  one 
he  (the  O'Conor  Don)  unhesitatingly 
said  that  was  the  worst  measure  ever  in- 
troduced on  the  question  of  University 
education  for  Ireland.  He  denied  that 
the  Homan  Catholic  laity  of  Ireland 
were  favourable  to  mixed  education,  and 
if  he  was  pained  at  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  said,  he  was 
more  so  when  he  found  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  speaking  later  in 
the  debate,  had  not  utte^Bd  a  single  word 
indicating  that  he  difiPered  in  any  way 
£rom  the  description  given  of  the  mea- 
sure by  his  Colleague  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  City  of  Oxford.  If 
that  description  was  correct,  it  was  in 
itself  the  severest  condemnation  that 
could  be  passed  upon  the  Bill.  It  was 
not  the  description  given  of  the  Bill  by 
the  Prime  Minister  when  he  introduced 
it.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
very  clearly  stated  why  a  Bill  upon  the 
subject  was  necessary.  It  was  necessary 
to  m.eet  a  grievance  existing  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  whose  con- 
dition as  regards  University  education 
was  described  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man as  miserably  and  scandalously  bad, 
and  this  grievance  would  not  be  re- 
moved by  the  extension  of  mixed  or 
secular  education.  Nobody  in  Ireland, 
and  least  of  all  the  Boman  Catholics, 
had  asked  for  the  extension  and  per- 
petuation of  the  mixed  system  of  educa- 
tion. Their  complaint  was  that  this 
system,  to  which  they  conscientiously 
objected,  was  the  only  one  offered  to 
them.  Their  grievance,  as  was  clearly 
stated  in  a  lay  declaration  signed  by 
the  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
Boman  Catholics,  was  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  Irishmen  were  precluded  nomthe 
enjoyment  of  University  education,  its 
honours,  and  emoluments  on  account  of 
their  religious  convictions  respecting  the 
existing  systems,  those  systems  being 
the  Protestant  system  of  tike  University 


of  Dublin  and  the  secular  or  mixed 
system  of  the  Queen's  University  and 
Colleges.      But    although    the    Prime 
Minister  had,  in  introducing  the  Bill, 
really  comprehended  the  grievance  which 
existed,  neither  the  House  nor  the  country 
had  yet  been  able  to  realize  its  nature. 
During  the  greater  part  of  that  debate 
that  grievance  had  been  rather  ignored 
or  denied  than  appreciated  in  its  true 
character  and  strength.    The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Liskeard 
(Mr.  Horsman)  had  attempted  to  show 
that  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  in 
regard    to    that   subject  were   divided 
into  three  distinct  and  hostile  camps — 
first,  the^Ultramontane  clergy;  secondly, 
the  K^ntry  and  the  intelligent  laity ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  great  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  first  class  alone  being  in  favour 
of  religious  education.  He,  however,  de- 
nied that  there  was  any  such  separation 
among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  de- 
claration to  which  he  had  already  aUuded 
was  entire^  of  lay  origin,  and  yet  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Horsman)  ^- 
leged  that  this  was  a  priest's  question, 
and  that  the  laity  cared  nothing  about  it. 
He  maintained  that  the  agitation  against 
secular  or  mixed  education  in  Ireland 
was  shared  by  the  laity,  and  he  pointed, 
in  proof  of  his  assertion,  to  the  meet- 
ings held  aU    over    Ireland    in    1871 
and  1872,  but  especially  to  a  meeting 
held  on  the  31st  of  December,  1871,  in 
Galway,  at  which  resolutions  were  moved 
and  seconded  by  independent  Boman 
Catholic  gentlemen,   and  carried,  con- 
demning any  attempt  to  force  on  the 
Irish    people  a   ** godless  system"   of 
education,   as  a  phase  of   persecution 
more    intolerable   than   any  to   which 
their  fathers  were  ever  subjected  for  con- 
science' sake,  and  characterizing  the  Go- 
vernment model  schools  and  the  Queen's 
Colleges  as  '*  monuments  of  impiety  and 
injustice. ' '  That  the  gentlemen  who  sup- 
ported these  resolutions  were  acting  freely 
and  independently  of  clerical  dictation 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  few  months 
afterwards,  at  an  election  in  the  county 
of  Galway,  they  were  arrayed  on  one 
side  and  the  Catholic  clergy  on  the  other. 
The  opposition  manifested  by  the  priests 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Galway,  and  the 
support,  neyertheless,  given  him  by  the 
Catholic  gentry,  formed  an  unprecedented 
occurrence,  yet  that  hon.  Member  in  his 
address  to  the  electors  was  obliged  to 
advocate  in  the  strongest  possible  way  de- 
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nominational  education — a  proof  that  on 
this  point  all  classes  of  Catholics  were 
agreed.  He  attributed  the  defects  of 
the  BiU  to  an  impression  prevalent  in 
this  country  that  a  large  section  of  the 
Catholic  laity  favoured  mixed  education ; 
but  if  such  a  feeling  existed  it  would  be 
expressed,  and  he  challenged  anyone  to 
cite  a  single  meeting  at  which  a  Boman 
Catholic  had  given  utterance  to  any 
opinion  of  the  kind.  Moreover,  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liskeard  that  the  miserable  liberty  given 
by  the  Bill  to  Boman  Catholics  of  com- 
peting for  University  degrees  and  honours 
would  result  in  their  obtaining  the  entire 
control  of  the  new  University  proved  his 
real  conviction  of  the  strength  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  denominationalism.  But  could 
there  be  a  stronger  argument  in  favour  of 
Home  Kule  than  the  action  taken  on  this 
occasion  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ? 
The  Irish  Boman  Catholics  had  in  every 
constitutional  manner  expressed  their 
opinion  in  favour  of  denominational 
education,  and  yet,  whilst  the  other  edu- 
cational religious  bodies  in  that  country 
were  endowed,  the  Prime  Minister  dared 
not  pronoimce  that  word  in  connection 
with  Boman  Catholics.  The  result  of 
this  continued  refusal  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Irish 
people  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
would,  if  the  matter  rested  with  them, 
devote  part  of  the  Church  surplus  to 
such  a  purpose,  must  lead  to  very  strong 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  Home  Bule. 
On  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  he  thought 
he  should  be  able  to  support  it,  for  he 
had  great  faith  in  the  principle  of  deno- 
minationalism ;  he  remembered  that  the 
primary  schools  had  been  made,  through 
the  irresistible  force  of  the  public  feel- 
ing of  the  country,  denominational; 
and  he  believed  denominational  Colleges 
might — and,  in  the  absence  of  any  better 
prospect,  would — compete  successfully 
with  their  endowed  rivals,  giving  them 
a  strong  claim  whenever  the  question 
came  to  be  reconsidered.  The  con- 
demnation of  the  measure  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  had  altered  the 
position,  but  this  alone  would  not  have 
affected  his  course,  for  he  would  not 
hold  his  seat  for  an  hoiir  on  condition 
of  yielding  his  convictions  in  such  a  case. 
In  spite  of  this  condemnation,  he  should 
have  supported  the  second  reading  had 
the  Government  evinced  a  readiness  to 
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concede  certain  alterations,  such  as  the 
excision  of  the  teaching  functions  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  me  new  Univer- 
sity. For  his  part  he  would  prefer,  as 
an  alternative,  a  mere  Examining  Board 
to  a  mixed  secular  College.  He  could 
not  conceive  for  what  reason  the  Gt>- 
vemment  had  introduced  this  element 
of  discord  into  the  BiU,  an  element  that 
had  given  rise  to  all  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  had  now  to  contend,  and  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  '*  gagging 
clauses."  He  entirely  repudiated  the 
statement  that  the  Catholics  were  in 
favour  of  the  exclusion  of  those  branches 
of  learning  for  which  no  Professors 
were  provided  in  this  measure,  and  also 
the  allegation  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt)  that  the  **  gag- 
ging clauses  "  sprang  from  the  Syllabus, 
or  some  other  Catholic  source.  These 
clauses  had  been  framed,  simply  on  ac- 
count of  the  impossibility  of  establish- 
ing any  mixed  system  of  education  in  a 
country  like  Ireland,  where  religious 
convictions  were  strong.  He  altogether 
repudiated  the  idea  that  Catholics  had 
asked  for  or  approved  of  this  exclu- 
sion. In  Boman  Catholic  Schools  and 
Colleges  the  subjects  which  those  clauses 
would  exclude  from  the  examinations 
were  not  only  not  excluded,  but  were 
taught,  and  students  from  the  Catholic 
Colleges  were  most  successful  answerers 
in  those  subjects  at  the  London  Uni- 
versity. Great,  however,  as  had  been 
his  objection  to  the  Bill,  it  had  been 
strengthened  by  what  occurred  within 
the  last  24  hours.  The  right  hon.  Gent- 
leman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
in  winding  up  the  debate  last  night, 
gave  up  everything  which  the  Boman 
Catholics  valued,  and  retained,  by  not 
leaving  open  to  exclusion,  everything 
to  which  they  objected.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  virtually  aban- 
doned the  proposition  to  have  one  Uni- 
versity for  Ireland — ^the  incorporation 
of  Queen's  University  in  the  New  Uni- 
versity— ^the  abolition  of  the  Queen's 
College  at  Galway,  the  affiliation  of 
Colleges,  and,  therefore,  their  represen- 
tation on  the  Council  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity. The  only  thing  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  considered  it  necessary  to 
retain  was  the  proposed  largely  endowed 
teaching  secular  University.  Under 
these  circumstances,  what  was  his  mani- 
fest duty  in  reference  to  the  Bill  ?     It 
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was  with  considerable  pain  that  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  but  his  clear 
duty  was  to  vote  against  its  .second 
reading. 

Me.  DODSON  said,  he  was  one  of 
those  Members  who,  through  good  and 
evil  report,  had  support^  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  in  his  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  Irish  University  Education, 
and  he  thought  their  thanks  were  due 
to  his  hon.  fViend  for  the  perseverance 
and  courage  which  he  had  displayed  in 
reference  to  the  subject,  and  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  forced  the 
hand  of  the  Government  upon  it.  What- 
ever might  be  the  fate  of  the  present 
Bill,  he  congratulated  his  hon.  Friend 
that  the  principles  of  his  measure  had 
been  almost,  if  not  entirely  and  unani- 
mously, adopted,  for  throughout  this 
debate  not  one  word  had  been  said 
against  the  abolition  of  tests  in  Trinity 
College.  With  regard  to  this  imfortu- 
nate  BUI  of  the  Government,  he  was 
reminded  of  the  fate  of  the  bat  in  the 
fable,  which  was  attacked  by  birds  for 
being  a  beast,  and  by  beasts  for  being  a 
bird.  It  was  denounced  by  secularists 
for  being  sectarian,  and  by  denomina- 
tionalists  for  being  secular.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  were  told  that  it  gave  every- 
thing to  the  Boman  Catholics;  on  the 
other,  that  it  gave  them  nothing.  They 
were  assured  by  some  that  it  took  too 
much  from  Trinity  College,  by  others 
that  it  left  Trinity  College  too  much. 
Again,  they  were  informed  on  one  side 
that  it  destroyed  mixed  education,  on 
the  other  that  it  perpetuated  godless 
education.  Those  charges  were  made, 
sometimes  generally,  sometimes  particu- 
larly. The  Bill  did  not  exclude  logic 
from  the  new  Irish  University.  The 
Professor  who  filled  that  Chair  would 
find  ample  field  to  illustrate  by  reference 
to  this  debate  the  doctrine  of  contraries, 
sub-contraries,  contradictories,  and  sub- 
alterns. The  discussion  had  mainly 
turned  upon  five  points — ^the  affiliation, 
or  rather  the  mechanism  for  the  affilia- 
tion, of  Colleges,  the  composition  of  the 
Ooveming  Council,  the  extinction  of  the 
Queen's  University,  the  suppression  of 
Galway  College,  and  the  limitation  of 
education  by  the  exclusion  of  certain 
subjects  from  the  Chairs  and  curriculum 
of  the  new  University.  The  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretaiy  for 
War  had  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  he 


should  refer — as  he  had  intended  to  do — 
to  each  of  these  points.  They  had  now 
been  told  that  the  extinction  of  the 
Queen's  University  and  the  subversion  of 
Galway  College  were  merely  incidents  of 
the  BiU.  The  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington)  had  previously  informed 
them  that  the  limitation  in  the  subjects 
of  teaching  and  of  examination  were 
only  ornaments — or,  at  least,  appendages 
— to  the  BOl.  There  remained  fiie 
question  of  the  affiliation  of  Colleges  and 
the  composition  of  the  Qt)veming  Body. 
These  were  rather  matters  of  detail.  The 
provisions  as  to  the  former  were  inade- 
quate— ^those  as  to  the  latter  were  elabo- 
rate, but  unsatisfactory.  Some  Colleges 
were  to  be  afiiliated,  perhaps  against  their 
wish,  by  insertion  in  the  blank  Schedule. 
Others  might  be  affiliated  hereafter, 
but  under  the  Bill  as  it  stood  it  would 
be  open  to  the  Council  to  reject  Colleges 
which  would  strengthen  the  University, 
and  to  accept  Colleges  which  would 
lower  the  standard  of  University  educa- 
tion. The  right  hon.  Gentieman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  admitted 
the  weakness  of  that  part  of  the  BOl, 
but  had  offered  to  provide  some  safe- 
guards against  a  wholesale  introduction 
of  Colleges  of  a  character  likely  to  lower 
the  character  of  the  University.  The 
right  hon.  Gentieman  had  made  the 
same  ofiPer  with  regard  to  the  College 
representation  on  the  Governing  Body ; 
but  as  in  neither  instance  had  the 
safeguards  to  be  proposed  been  laid 
before  them  in  print,  they  were  imable 
to  form  any  adequate  opinion  of  their 
value.  It  was,  however,  evident  that 
safe  means  might  be  provided  to  regu- 
late such  a  system.  It  was  useless  now 
to  attempt  to  discuss  the  question,  whe- 
ther it  would  or  would  not  have  been 
wiser  if  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  had 
furnished  them  with  a  list  of  the  28 
members  who  were  to  form  the  Council. 
But  he  entirely  repudiated  the  theory 
that  seemed  to  have  been  adopted  by 
some  hon.  Members,  that  when  the  list 
of  members  of  which  the  Council  was  to 
be  composed  was  once  laid  before  the 
House,  it  was  not  competent  to  the 
House  to  alter  and  amend  it;  and  he  also 
rejected  the  idea  that  when  the  28 
names  were  submitted  there  were  in 
the  House  no  hon.  Members  compe- 
tent to  scrutinize  the  list,  and  say  whe- 
ther the  right  men  had  been  selected. 
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The  proposed  Council  was  objected  to 
on  the  broad  ground  that  it  would  be 
a  State -appointed  Council.  The  present 
case  was,  however,  different  from  the 
cases  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  each 
of  which  we  only  had  to  recast  an  exist- 
ing academical  body,  whereas  here  we 
had  also  to  provide  for  the  introduction 
of  new  elements.  Hence  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  nominated  Coimcil  in 
the  first  instance.  He  hoped,  neverthe- 
less, it  might  be  sufficient  to  nomi- 
nate a  portion,  leaving  the  rest  to  be 
elected  by  the  graduates.  Objection 
had  been  made  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Lord  Lieutenant  as  Chancellor  of  the 
new  University.  In  these  objections 
he  shared.  Many  of  them  believed 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  a  mis- 
chievous and  expensive  sham ;  but  apart 
from  that,  he,  for  one,  thought  it  would 
be  more  in  the  interest  of  the  institu- 
tion that  some  Boyal  personage  should 
consent  to  accept  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  new  National  University  of  Ire- 
land. Those,  however,  were  matters 
rather  for  Committee  than  for  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Ball)  had 
said,  on  the  previous  evening,  that  the 
Bill,  which  wa«  imiversally  condemned, 
might  have  been  so  framed  as  to  have 
been  universally  approved.  If  that  were 
so,  why  should  they  not,  affcer  the  speech 
delivered  on  the  previous  evening  by 
the  right  hon.  Gendeman  the  Secretary 
for  War,  go  into  Committee  and  put  the 
BiU  into  whatever  shape  they  pleased  ? 
The  incidents  of  the  Bill  were  gone, 
the  appendages  of  the  Bill  were  g^ne, 
and  all  the  rest  had  been  declared  open 
to  amendment.  Among  other  things, 
they  would  have  to  alter  the  title  of 
the  Bill,  because  although  it  was  called 
the  **  University  Education  Bill,"  it 
contained  nothing  directly  relating  to 
education  except  the  exclusion  of  Mo- 
dem History  and  Moral  Philosophy.  It 
would  be  better,  therefore,  to  follow 
the  example  set  in  the  case  of  the  mea- 
sures relating  to  Oxford  and  Cambridjge, 
which  were  entitled  **  University  of  Ox- 
ford BiU, ' '  and  *  *  University  of  Cambridge 
BiU."  His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  I^incashire  (Colonel  Wilson- 
Patten)  had  spoken  of  me  House  being 
caUed  upon  to  discuss  a  blank  BiU ; 
though  he  afterwards  declared  that  the 
BiU  did  contain  two    principles — the 
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destruction  of  an  old  University,  and 
the  construction  of  a  new  University; 
but  the  BiU  asked  no  one  to  destroy  the 
old  University  without  seeing  what  was 
to  be  instituted  in  its  place.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  also  had  said  that  one  by 
one  every  provision  but  one  that  had 
been  decdared  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
BiU  had  been  given  up,  and  that  now 
even  that  one,  the  constitution  of  the 
Coundl,  had  been  surrendered;  and  he 
asked,  if  aU  this  was  abandoned,  what 
was  left  ?  Well,  there  was  left  of  the 
BiU  that  which  had  been  comparatively 
Uttle  discussed,  and  which  nobody  pro- 
posed to  abandon,  the  estabHshment  of 
a  National  University,  to  which  CoUeees, 
whether  denominational  or  undenomma- 
tional,  might  become  affiHated.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Boscommon  (The 
O'Conor  Don)  had,  said  he  would  have 
supported  the  BiU  if  it  had  proposed  an 
examining  instead  of  a  teaching  body. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  BiU  to  prevent 
its  being  altered  in  Committee  in  that 
sense,  nor  would  it  be  a  greater  conces- 
sion than  others  which  the  Gt)vemment 
Was  willing  to  adopt.  And  if  the  ob- 
ject'of  the  Government  was  to^  carry  a 
measure  which  should  reconcUe  the  views 
of  different  parties,  he  could  not  see  any 
fimdamental  objection  to  such  an  altera- 
tion. With  regard  to  his  Motion  to 
refer  the  BUI  to  a  Select  Committee,  he 
was  anxious  to  explain  that  it  was  not 
given  with  any  ]5oUtical  intention.  It 
was  neither  an  act  of  friendship  nor 
hostility  to  the  Qt)vemment,  but  was  in- 
spired by  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  about, 
if  possible,  a  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion, to  save  the  time  of  the  House,  and 
to  extricate  it  from  a  somewhat  embar- 
rassing position.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  thought  it  a 
strange  proposal ;  but  was  not  the  posi- 
tion of  tne  House  and  of  parties  equaUy 
strange  ?  The  Prime  Minister,  at  the 
Croydon  banquet,  appeared  to  refer  to 
his  Motion  when  he  said  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  consent  to  have  the  BiU 
taken  out  of  their  hands.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  this  BiU,  although  its  interest 
was  undeniable,  had  been  introduced 
with  a  pomp  and  circumstance,  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  a  beat  of  drums, 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  in- 
trinsic importance.  Instead  of  a  prac- 
tical measure  of  reform,  it  had  oeen 
brought  in  as  the  sensationiil  measure  of 
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the  Session.  He  would,  however,  ask 
the  Goyemment  to  consider  the  Motion, 
of  which  he  had  given  Notice  —  that 
in  the  event  of  the  Bill  being  read  the 
second  time  it  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
xnitttee — apart  from  all  false  feelings  of 
pride.  It  might  be  said  that  the  reference 
of  a  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  was  taking 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government ; 
but  had  it  not  been  the  practice  of  the 
House  to  refer  important  Government 
Bills  to  a  Select  Committee  ?  Had  not 
educational  Bills  been  so  dealt  with?  The 
Public  Schools  BiU  had  been  thusreferred, 
and  the  present  Government  had  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  a  still  more  impor- 
tant measure  than  that  before  the  House 
— namely,  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill. 
During  the  present  Session  the  Prime 
Minister  had  consented  to  refer  the  Civil 
Service  Expenditure  to  a  Select  Commit- 
tee, and  had  thus  allowed  a  subject  to  be 
taken  out  of  his  hands  which  was  more 
than  anything  else  an  attribute  of  the 
Ministers  of  ttie  Crown.  The  objection 
was,  in  fact,  a  mere  form  of  words.  The 
Bill  was  no  more  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Government  by  being  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee  than  if  it  were 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.  If  his  Motion  were  received 
with  favour,  he  would  move  it,  and  if  it 
received  adequate  support — which  he 
was  bound  to  say  it  had  not  hitherto 
done — ^he  would  push  it  to  a  division. 
It  might  be  put  either  after  the  second 
reading,  or  as  an  Amendment  to  the 
Motion  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  Chair 
to  go  into  Committee  on  the  BUI.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  thrown  out  an  inti- 
mation that  the  Bill  might  be  committed 
pro  formdf  in  order  that  the  necessary 
Amendments  might  be  made  in  the 
clauses,  and  to  this  course,  he  (Mr. 
Dodson)  should  interpose  no  obstacle, 
reserving  to  himself,  however,  full  liberty 
to  propose  his  Motion  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  amended  Bill.  Two  objec- 
tions only  had  been  urged  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  BUI.  The  first  was  that 
it  was  a  measure  for  the  destruction  of 
mixed  education.  That  was  sufficiently 
answered  by  saying  that  the  Bill  opened 
Trinity  CoUege  and  created  a  secular 
University.  The  other  objection  went  to 
the  root  of  the  BUI.  It  was  said  that 
the  measure  did  not  remove  the  Koman 
Catholic  grievance.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, they  were  entitled  to  say  that  the 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Bill  was  sub- 


stantially just  and  right,  and  if  this  were 
the  case,  let  the  House  pass  it,  and  not 
be  deterred  by  ecclesiastical  thunder. 
Three  successive  Governments  had  ad- 
mitted that  the  Boman  Catholics  had  a 
grievance,  and  the  Legislature,  by  this 
Bill,  offered  them  the  best  remedy  in  its 
power.  They  were  told  that  the  Boman 
Catholics  would  not  avaU  themselves  of 
mixed  education ;  that  they  rejected  the 
remedy  and  preferred  their  grievance. 
StUl,  let  us  give  the  remedy,  and  if 
they  do  not  avaU  themselves  of  it,  the 
conscience  of  that  House  will  be 
free.  The  House  could  but  offer  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  a  mixed — 
that  was  a  neutral — University.  What 
they  appeared  to  require  was  a  special 
University.  They  were  not  satisfied  with 
equality,  but  required  exclusiveness. 
This  House  had  deliberately  adopted  the 
principle  of  religious  equality,  and  it 
therefore  could  not  give  exclusive  en- 
dowments to  any  religious  denomination 
in  Ireland.  When  this  House  disestab- 
lished the  Church  in  Ireland,  it  declared, 
in  fact,  that  there  was  to  be  absolute 
neutrality,  so  far  €ts  the  State  was  con- 
cerned, between  different  religious  bodies 
in  Ireland.  Although  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  this  BiU  failed  to  satisfy  any 
party  or  sect  in  the  country,  he  trusted 
that  it  might  prove  the  basis  of  a  BiU 
establishing  a  University  which  would  be 
the  means  of  satisfying  reasonable  men 
of  aU  sects  and  parties  in  Ireland.  It 
did  not  offer  the  ideal  of  a  University, 
but  it  offered  them  the  basis  upon  which 
they  might  proceed  to  establish  the  best 
University  possible,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland.  This  measure  avoided 
sectarian  endowment,  sectarian  ascend- 
ancy, and  religious  disability.  It  was 
said  that  aU  these  things  might  be  de- 
veloped in  this  University  at  some  inde- 
finite period;  but  if  these  difficiUties 
should  ever  arise  that  indefinite  future 
must  deal  with  them  in  its  own  way. 
The  possibUity  of  such  a  development 
constituted  no  sufficient  reason  why  the 
House  should  refuse  to  pass  a  measure 
which  would,  for  our  time,  at  aU  events, 
enable  every  man  in  Ireland,  receiving 
an  education  and  academical  training  in 
the  CoUege  of  his  choice,  to  become  a 
fuU  member  of  a  National  University 
on  terms  equaUy  favourable  with  aU  his 
feUow-Bubjects,  and  upon  conditions  that 
could  offend  the  conscience  of  no  rea- 
sonable layman. 

[^Second  Reading — Fourth  Night, 
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Mr.  MTTOHELL  HENEY*  :  Sir,  it 
will  save  the  time  of  the  House  if  I 
state  at  once  that  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
Amendment  now  before  us.  My  objec- 
tions are  to  the  whole  principles  and 
policy  of  this  Bill,  not  merely  to  any  of 
its  details.  Moreover,  we  know  from 
the  declarations  of  the  hon.  Baronet  on 
the  front  Opposition  bench,  who  spoke 
last  in  the  debate  on  Monday  week  (Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach),  that,  even  if  the 
Government  did  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  hon.  Member  for 
King's  Lynn  (Mr.  Bourke),  that  would 
not  settle  this  question ;  and  for  this 
simple  reason — suppose  the  Schedule  of 
28  names  to  constitute  the  Council  of 
the  new  University  was  filled  up  entirely 
by  Protestants  and  men  of  academic  re- 
putation, would  that  reconcile  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  they  be- 
lieve it  to  aim  a  deadly  blow  at  all  cul- 
ture. Neither,  if  the  Schedule  was  filled 
up  exclusively  with  the  names  of  Catho- 
lics, would  that  satisfy  them;  because 
the  separation  of  religion  and  education 
would  still  be  maintained,  and  their 
University  would  still  be  sent  empty 
away.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  all  the 
Amendments  will  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  division  will  be  taken  on  the  simple 
issue  of  the  second  reading.  I,  Sir,  am 
very  sensible  how  much  I  need  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  ;  for  I  am  going 
to  speak  upon  that  side  which  is  un- 
popular with  the  Liberal  party,  with 
whom  it  is  my  privilege,  in  general,  to 
act.  The  Bill  was  introduced  to  us  as 
designed  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, and  I  am  g^ing  to  endeavour  to 
show  that  it  will  not  advance  learning, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will  degrade  it ; 
that  it  is  not  based  on  religious  or  on 
any  other  kind  of  equality,  and  that  by 
no  fiction  of  terms  can  it  be  called  a  just 
Bill.  Nevertheless,  I  greatly  fear  that 
in  some  shape  it  may  be  carried,  and  be 
lauded  all  over  the  country  as  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  magnanimity  of  Parliament, 
and  of  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  an  end  to  Irish  grievances. 
As  for  myself,  my  views  are  based  on 
the  broad  and  simple  principles  of  com- 
mon justice.  The  Koman  Catholics  con- 
stitute four-fifths  of  the  Irish  nation, 
and  if  emigration — ^not  conversion — had 
not  decreased  their  actual  numbers  out 
of  proportion  to  that  of  the  conquering 
race,  they  would  still  be  as  seven  to  one. 


I  should  take  the  same  line  if,  instead 
of  being  my  fellow-Christians,  they  were 
Mahommedans ;  yes,  Sir,  and  mark  this, 
if  they  were  Pagans,  this  House  would 
not  dream  of  forcing  on  them  a  kind  of 
education  from  which  their  consciences 
revolt.  They  have  an  indefeasible  right 
to  educate  their  children  as  they  think 
right — not  as  other  people  think  right. 
Secular  education  is  now  your  cry — but 
how  long  has  it  been  so  ?  Noncon- 
formists, at  present  so  bitter,  were  lately 
of  precisely  the  opposite  opinion;  and 
how  long  is  it  since  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
in  what  many  of  us  think  his  better 
days,  vehemently  maintained  the  indis- 
soluble union  of  religion  and  education  ? 
Professor  Shaw,  of  the  celebrated  Magee 
College,  has  conclusively  shown  that  in 
1844  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North 
were  as  much  excited  against  secular 
education  as  they  now  are  in  favour  of 
it ;  and  this  is  what  he,  their  own  Pro- 
fessor of  Ethics — which  means  morality 
— ^is  constrained  to  say  of  them,  in  his 
letter  to  The  Times  of  this  morning — 

"  The  position  of  the  Presbytenan  people  is 
much  misunderstood.  Preshyterianfi  nave  no 
objection  to  denominational  education  for  them- 
selves ;  they  only  object  to  give  denominational 
education  to  Cathohcs ;  but  I  know  the  feeling 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Presbyterian  love  of  mixed  education 
simply  means  hatred  of  Catholics,  and  that  its 
true  nature  will  appear  the  moment  the  system 
threatens  to  endanger,  not  Catholicism,  but 
Calvinism." 

It  is  the  Catholics  and  the  Episcopalian 
Protestants  who  have  not,  and  never  can, 
change ;  but  whom  you  require  to  sur- 
render the  cherished  convictions  of  their 
lives  in  favour  of  the  mushroom  prin- 
ciples of  the  hour.  Sir,  the  Noncon- 
formists seem  to  know  how  to  make  the 
best  of  both  worlds ;  but  it  is  not  credit- 
able to  find  the  Liberal  party,  flushed 
with  continued  triumphs,  ready  to  aban- 
don the  very  foundations  of  equal  justice, 
when  they  are  led  away  by  the  Shib- 
boleth of  religious  party  names,  and  are 
frightened  by  the  bugbear  of  XJltramon- 
tanism,  which  they  neither  study  nor 
understand.  Changing  one  word,  I  will 
remind  them  of  a  celebrated  saying  of 
Archbishop  Whateley,  "that  most  men 
like  to  have  justice  on  their  side ;  but 
few  men  care  to  be  on  the  side  of  jus- 
tice, unless  it  is  their  own  side  also." 
There  was  a  time — ^but  as  it  belongs  to 
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Hodem  History,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
apologize  for  introducing  it  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Bill — ^when  the  Protestant 
minority  in  France  had,  in  their  turn, 
to  contend  for  their  own  rights  in  the 
midst  of  the  Boman  Catholic  majority 
in  France ;  and  when  the  second  article 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  secured  to  the 
Huguenots,  not  only  free  admission  to 
all  Colleges  and  schools,  but  also  a  large 
annual  subvention  for  the  support  of 
their  ministers  and  education.  There 
never  was  such  hypocrisy  as  to  say  that 
we  have  abandoned  denominationalism. 
The  University  of  Glasgow  lately  re- 
ceived a  large  grant  from  Parliament, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  a 
stately  Presbyterian  place  of  worship 
now  rears  its  head  within  those  ancient 
walls.  Within  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
Universiiy  College  of  London,  the  most 
secular  College  in  the  world,  drove  into 
exile  and  did  to  death  the  greatest  ma- 
thematician of  the  age ;  because,  after 
his  life-long  services  to  it,  he  found  the 
Council  deserting  their  professed  prin- 
ciples, and,  xmder  religious  excitement, 
refusing  a  Professorship  to  a  Unitarian, 
on  the  ground  simply  that  he  was  a 
Unitarian.  In  Great  Britain  we  have 
38  training  Colleges,  containing  several 
thousand  students,  costing  the  State  up- 
wards of  £100,000  a-year,  every  one  of 
which  is  sectarian,  has  a  church  or  chapel 
within  its  grounds,  and  is,  in  general, 
presided  over  and  governed  by  a  clergy- 
man or  ecclesiastic.  All  our  reformatory 
schools,  to  which  liberal  grants  are  made, 
are  denominational,  and,  to  crown  the 
absurdity.  Parliament  gives  a  consider- 
able annual  grant  to  a  Catholic  training 
coUege  at  Hammersmith,  near  London. 
Tet  we  are  told  not  only  that  Lreland 
shaU  not  have  any  grant  in  support  of 
the  higher  education  of  4,500,000  of  her 
people,  but  shaU  not  even  be  allowed  to 
devote,  if  she  should  so  desire,  any  por- 
tion of  her  own  public  money  to  it,  out 
of  the  surplus  of  the  Lish  Church  Fund. 
Much  has  been  said,  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  on  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  public  estimate  of  this  BiU ; 
but  for  that  change,  which  is,  perhaps, 
not  so  extensive  as  hon.  Members  sup- 
pose, it  is  not  difficult  to  accoimt.  Tne 
nation  was  entranced  by  that  marvellous 
feat  of  intellectual  power  which  accom- 
panied the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman — 

YOL,  CCXIV.    [thibd  sbeiks.] 


"Histongae 
Dropt  manna,  and  conld  nuike  me  worse  appear 
The  better  reafion,  to  peiplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels.    .    .    so  he  pleased  the  ear, 
And  with  persuasive  accents  spake.' ' 

In  the  lobby  of  the  House,  and  in  places 
where  gossips  congregate,  it  was  indus- 
triously whispered  about  that  the  Go- 
vernment was  sure  of  the  support  of  the 
Catholic  Bishops,  and  this  delusion  or 
self-deception  went  on  until  last  Friday 
week,  when  the  bubble  burst.  For  my 
own  part,  I  was  certain — and  I  said  so 
— that  aU  those  statements  were  imtrue. 
If  the  Irish  Boman  Catholic  Bishops 
had  accepted  this  Bill,  no  one  would  ever 
haVe  beheved  them  again,  and  what  is 
more,  they  would  justly  have  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  their  own  flocks.  All 
such  statements  could  only  proceed  from 
one  of  two  classes  of  persons,  either 
from  those  who  did  not  know  what  the 
Bishops  had  previously  declared  on  many 
occasions,  or  from  those  who  did  not  be- 
lieve in  their  sincerity,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  latter  class, 
for  in  this  House  they  were  charged  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  opposite  with  practising 
a  deep  political  manoeuvre  in  now  con- 
demning the  BiU ;  and  in  the  Press  they 
are  called  blimdering  politicians,  blind 
to  their  own  interests.  Possibly,  some 
one  might  think  it  feasible  to  amend 
this  Bill  in  Committee;  but  we  know 
well  that  we  cannot  change  affirmatives 
into  negatives,  and  enact  a  new  version 
of  the  "  Deformed  Transformed,"  when 
once  we  have  accepted  the  principle  of 
the  measure,  and  have  sanctioned  it  by 
a  second  reading.  Well,  Sir,  I  was 
much  struck  by  the  announcement,  very 
early  and  very  prominently  made  in  the 
speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  on  intro- 
ducing the  BiU,  not  merely  that  the  Go- 
vernment alone  were  responsible  for  it, 
which  is  a  matter  of  course;  but  that 
he  had  taken  coimsel  with  none  of  the 
bodies  in  Ireland,  who  are  most  con- 
cerned.    Here  are  his  exact  words — 

"  Circumstances,  entirely  independent  of  our 
own  will,  have  precluded  us  from  holding  com- 
munications with  any  of  the  large  bodies  which 
may  be  said,  as  bodies,  to  be  interested  in  Irish 
University  education." 

Surely  this  is  a  very  singular  announce- 
ment, and  did  not  experience  prove  that 
in  legislation,  as  regards  Ireland,  the 
last  persons  whom  it  is  considered  neces- 
sary to  consult  are  Irishmen,  it  would 
be  almost  incredible.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  does,  indeed,  avail  himself 
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of  a  declaration  of  tbe  Gbyemiiiff  Body 
of  Trinity  College  in  favour  of  me  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
Fawcett),  so  far  as  it  supporte  his  own 
views;  but  has  he  inquired  whether 
there  had  ever  been  a  meeting  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  to  consider 
this  matter,  or  whether  that  declaration 
carried  more  weight  than  is  given  to  it 
by  the  assent  of  the  Provost  and  some 
of  the  Fellows  ?  May  we  not,  as  far  as 
authority  is  concerned,  set  against  it 
the  much  more  solemn  declarations  in 
various  forms  of  two  years  before,  in- 
sisting on  the  Protestant  denominational 
character  of  Trinity  College,  which  w^re 
signed  not  only  by  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows,  but  by  scholars  and 
graduates,  and  by  thousands  of  laymen 
also.  Well,  Sir,  and  what  reception  is 
accorded  to  the  Catholic  Lay  Declara- 
tion, signed  by  nearly  1 ,000  of  the  highest 
and  best  educated  persons  in  Ireland,  in 
favour  of  Catholic  denominational  edu- 
cation? Are  we  not  perpetually  told 
that  it  is  deserving  of  no  weight,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  the  priests  compelled 
them  to  sign  it ;  and  are  we  not  implored 
to  protect  the  gentry  of  Ireland  from  the 
tjrranny  of  their  own  Bishops  and  clergy  ? 
If  the  Qovemment  had  condescended  to 
make  inquiries  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  its  customary  sources  of  Castle  infor- 
mation, it  would  have  learned  that  it  is 
within  the  last  few  months  only  that 
this  University  question  has  become  a 
practical  question  in  Ireland,  and  that 
now  for  the  first  time  have  Protestant 
and  Eoman  Catholic  University  men  met 
face  to  face  to  discuss  the  bearings  and 
incidents  of  a  matter  so  vital  to  them 
both.  I  believe  there  has  been  a  com- 
plete and  very  striking  change  of  opi- 
nion in  Ireland,  and  that  there  is  a 
growing  persuasion  that  the  best  and 
only  security  for  the  existence  of  a  real 
University  education  for  Eoman  Catho- 
lics is  in  the  vigour  and  prestige  of  some 
central  place  of  denominational  Univer- 
sity education  for  them.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cidt  to  understand  the  consternation  of 
those  who  thought  themselves  well-in- 
formed to  find  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  unre- 
servedly advocating  Catholic  claims,  in 
the  late  discussion  in  the  Senate.  So 
long  as  the  demon  of  religious  ascen- 
dancy existed  in  Ireland,  it  was  practi- 
cally impossible  to  obtain  an  unbiassed 
diflocission  of  this  matter — ^but  now,  thank 

Mr.  MitcMl  Emrp 


GK)d,  the  Irish  people  of  both  religions 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  can  place 
the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  their 
common  country  before,  and  beyond,  the 
exigencies  of  party  Government.  This 
habitual  carelessness  of  Irish  opinion  in 
matters  of  legislation  is  nothing  new. 
Some  time  ago  I  was  present  in  a  large 
dub  in  that  town  in  uie  North  of  Eng- 
land which  has  founded  a  special  school 
of  legislation,  and  called  it  by  its  own 
name — when  a  discussion  arose  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done  with  troublesome 
Ireland,  and  a  tolerably  unanimous  opi- 
nion was  expressed  that  the  advent  oi  a 
second  Cromwell  was  the  one  thing  need- 
ful. In  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
I  proposed  to  examine  a  statement  that 
had  recently  appeared  in  the  Irish  news- 
papers, as  to  i^e  remarkable  absence  of 
the  ordinary  class  of  crimes  across  the 
water;  but  on  looking  for  an  Irish 
newspaper,  no  one  had  ever  seen  such 
a  thing,  and  on  consulting  the  dub  list 
of  periodicals,  we  found  London,  Provin- 
dal,  Scotch,  American,  German,  French 
and  others,  to  the  number  of  exactly  50 
— ^but  no  one  journal  of  any  kind  or  sort 
from  Ireland.  The  feu^t  is,  that  the  Eng- 
lish public  take  their  opinions  of  Irish 
afiairs  from  that  column  in  the  leading 
journal  of  the  day,  which  is  well  known 
to  be  admirably  prepared  in  the  office  of 
the  most  Tory  newspaper  in  Dublin. 
Hon.  Members  will  remember  how  that 
journal  opened  its  columns  during  the 
Kecess  to  a  discussion  of  this  University 
question;  but  it  took  care  to  exdude 
what  did  not  accord  with  its  own  views, 
and  to  my  certain  knowledge  suppressed 
the  letters  of  a  distinguished  Fellow  and 
Professor  in  Trinity  College  itself,  signed 
with  his  own  name,  because  he  told  some 
truths  which  may  not  be  quite  palatable 
to  people  who  make  up  their  minds  with- 
out hearing  both  sides.  No,  Sir,  if  you 
want  to  know  what  the  Irish  think,  you 
must  endeavour  to  put  yourself  in  their 
place ;  you  must  cease  to  make  them  re- 
member that  you  are  in  the  hostile  oc- 
cupation of  their  lay  and  eodesiastical 
property,  by  cultivating  some  of  that 
sympathy  with  their  feelings  and  wishes 
— ^with  flieir  weaknesses,  if  you  like — 
which  is  essential  to  all  successful  deal- 
ings with  your  fellow-men.  A  success- 
ful physidan  does  not  differ  from  an 
unsuocessM  one  so  much  in  the  actual 
amount  of  his  knowledge  as  in  the  art 
and  power  by  which  he  applies  it,  and 
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Buffers  with  or  eympathizes  with*  his 
patient,  and  the  same  tru&  applies 
equally  to  a  statesman.  Triniiy  CoU^e 
has  been  recommended  to  accept  this 
Bill  on  the  lowest  and  basest  grounds, 
because,  forsooth,  its  members  would 
only  lose  £12,000  a-year  of  their  reve- 
nues, forgetting  that  tiiere  was  one  thing 
dearer  to  them  than  money,  and  that  is 
the  purity  and  efficiency  of  Universiiy 
culture.  Catholics  had  been  bribed  to 
accept  this  Bill  by  the  mutilation  of 
learning  in  ignorant  deference  to  their 
supposed  prejudices.  It  was  reserved 
to  a  Liberal  Government  to  study  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Froude,  and  to  take  their 
inspiration  for  this  measure  from  the 
hideous  records  which  he  has  disinterred. 
Gl^e  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
City  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt)  dared  to 
say,  last  night,  that  in  Ireland  we  loved 
not  equal  justice,  but  strove  with  each 
other  to  see  which  could  get  most.  Let 
the  present  feeling  in  !]&eland  be  the 
answer  to  that  taunt.  Never  since  the 
Union  have  Irishmen  been  so  united  as 
now ;  and  if  you  ask  the  reason  why, 
learn  this,  x  ou  have  touched  the  Na- 
tional honour,  you  have  shown  them 
that  you  consider  Irishmen  an  inferior 
race,  the  mean  whites  of  Europe,  to  be 
bribed  and  coerced  alternately.  I  am 
reminded  by  this  Bill,  and  by  much  of 
your  legislation,  of  a  benevolent  man 
who  with  his  penny  gave  a  lecture  to  an 
Irish  beggar-man,  and  met  with  the 
reply — "^edad.  Sir,  you  are  a  very  good 
kind  of  a  man,  but  you  take  the  taste 
out  of  everything  you  do."  So  this 
Oovemment  has  such  a  knack  of  putting 
the  right  things  in  the  wrong  places — 
such  a  facility  of  mixing  up  crotchets, 
lectures,  and  incongruities  with  public 
propositions — ^that  if  the  Irish  do  feel  a 
certain  thankfulness  for  having  any 
grievance  remedied,  the  gentlemen  who 
do  it  hold  themselves  ioo  nicely  above 
them  to  win  their  hearts.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  position  at  all.  I  cad  under- 
stand men  who  say  we  are  a  Protestant 
country ;  we  will  give  Calvinistic  Scot- 
land all  she  wants ;  we  will  keep  up  the 
EngHsh  Establishment,  or  disendow  it 
if  &e  laity  wish ;  we  did  not  object  to 
the  establishment  of  CathoUc  schools  and 
Catholic  Colleges  in  Canada;  we  are 
quite  ready  to  allow  our  troops  in  Malta 
to  salute  the  Sacred  Host,  just  as  we 
pensioned  the  Hindoo  priests  in  India, 
and  rebuilt  their  heathen  temples ;  and 


we  will  concede  separate  denominational 
schools  for  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos 
in  India ;  but,  as  regards  Ireland,  we 
will  not  budge  an  inch.  Ireland  is  not 
very  powerml,  and  our  conscientious 
scrupks  can  safely  come  out  in  strong 
relief.  This  I  can  understand ;  but  I 
do  not  understand  how  persons  profess- 
ing to  be  statesmen,  really  desirous  of 
fair  play,  or  in  any  way  pretending  to 
justice,  can  imagine  that  the  Irish  people 
will  accept  a  scheme  which  is  unjust  in 
what  it  proposes,  and  insulting  in  what 
it  omits.  What  is  the  toleration  and 
religious  equality  of  which  you  speak  ? 
Toleration  does  not  mean  suffering  a 
person  with  whose  views  you  do  not 
coincide  to  live,  it  means  scorning  to 
subject  hiTn  to  any  social  disadvantage 
on  account  of  his  conscientious  convic- 
tions, and  as  for  the  equality  of  which 
we  boast,  and  which  is  said  to  be  the 
basis  of  this  Bill,  let  me  put  a  hypoihe- 
tioal  case.  Suppose  a  philanthropist 
went  to  Indict,  and  finding  his  neigh- 
bours starving,  made  a  great  feast,  spread 
his  board,  with  fish  and  meat  and  vege- 
tables, and  wine,  and  said  to  Mohamme- 
dans, and  Hindoos,  and  Parsees,  '^Come 
and  sit  down  and  eat " — ^would  you  call 
that  establishing  equality  ?  Bather  should 
I  say,  prepare  separate  tables  for  each, 
and  tempt  not  the  Hindoo  with  meat, 
or  the  Mohammedan  with  wine,  but  ab- 
staining from,  trampling  on  men's  con- 
sciences, trust  that  in  God's  own  time 
He  wiU  send  real  Union  by  way  of 
charity,  and  not  a  sham  Union  by  way 
of  any  kind  of  compulsion.  By  the  very 
reason.  Sir,  that  Catholics  are  upbraided 
with  ignorance,  and  have  been  deprived 
of  the  means  of  education,  they  have  an 
equitable  right  to  more  generous,  more 
liberal,  more  ample  concessions.  If  you 
cannot  do  them  justice,  do  nothing.  Say 
you  will  not  educate  if  you  choose ;  but 
do  not  pretend  to  make  the  sensitive 
and  generous  impulses  of  the  Irish  tick 
with  the  Treasury  watch.  Bemember 
how  much  money  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  already  wasted  on  Irish  edu- 
cational schemes.  This  very  Bill  is  a 
record  of  your  failures,  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  failed  this  fractionaty 
and  scheduled  contrivance  will  fail  again. 
Ask  any  educated  man  in  Europe  what 
he  thinks  of  a  University,  **  without  any 
power  to  examine  any  person  in  Theology, 
or  to  grant  any  degree  in  Theology,  or 
to  appoint  any  person  as  Professor  or 
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teacher  in  Theology,  Modem  History, 
or  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy ;"  and 
if  he  does  not  laugh  in  yonr  face,  and 
is  a  humorist,  he  will  say — **  Since  you 
exclude  the  science  of  Gbd,  and  the  re- 
cent history  of  his  creatures,  the  science 
of  their  good  behaviour  to  each  other, 
and  the  phenomena  which  distinguish 
them  ^m  the  brutes,  had  you  not  better 
shut  up  your  students  in  a  madhouse  ?'' 
Why,  Sir,  the  Christian  world  itself  sums 
up  only  some  18  centuries,  and  you  de- 
liberately ostracise  a  sixth  part  of  them, 
and  what  is  most  singular  that  very  part 
which  is  most  interesting  to  you,  be- 
cause nearest  to  you  and  most  within 
your  grasp,  that  oasis  redeemed  from 
mediaeyal  deserts,  which  you  love  to  say 
was  trimmed  and  watered  by  the  greatest 
spirits  of  the  age.  Why,  in  a  few  short 
years  the  acts  of  this  very  Parliament 
will  belong  to  Modem  History,  and  it 
will  never  do  to  conceal  from  young  men 
who  it  was  that,  headed  by  an  Oxford 
Premier,  destroyed  Universify  independ- 
ence, and  suppressed  three  centuries  to 
make  an  Act  of  Parliament.  I  always 
thought  that  in  a  University  you  should 
find  comprehension  of  subject-matter,  a 
manly  independence  of  thought,  conse- 
cutive trainmg,  leisurely  quiet ;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  cutting 
down  the  academic  groves  of  Cambridge, 
or  of  filling  the  quadrangles  of  Oxford 
with  kettle  drums,  as  of  sending  a  son 
of  mine  to  a  pla^e  where  he  was  not  to 
learn  one-sixth  part  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion. The  House  will  remember  what 
Dr.  Johnson  said  when  some  one  ridi- 
culed the  English  Universities  for  send- 
ing forth  collections  of  verses,  not  only 
in  Latin  and  Ghreek,  but  in  Syriac,  Arabic, 
and  other  more  unknown  tongues.  After 
expressing  the  belief,  in  which,  perhaps, 
some  here  may  feel  inclined  to  join,  that 
*'  the  modem  politics  of  this  country  are 
entirely  devoid  of  all  principles  of  what- 
ever Hnd,"  the  sage  added — *' I  would 
have  verses  in  every  language  that  there 
are  the  means  of  acquiring ;  I  would 
have  the  world  to  be  told — *  Here  is  a 
school  where  everything  may  be  learnt.' " 
Well,  Sir,  if  taHng  nirther  counsel  of 
my  foreign  friend  I  were  to  tell  him 
that  a  University  forbidden  to  teach  the 
tabooed  subjects  was  to  admit  to  volun- 
tary examination  in  Modem  History, 
and  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy ;  that 
students  of  the  University  were  not  to 
be  obliged  to  attend  lectures,  or   any 
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other  course  of  University  instroction ; 
that  they  might  adopt  any  theories  they 
liked  in  Modem  History,  Moral  and 
Mental  Philosophy,  Law,  Medicine,  or 
any  other  branch  of  learning,  he  would 
certainly  think  Professors  a  costly  super- 
fluity. If,  further,  I  e:q>lained  that  a 
canmdate  for  Matriculation,  or  for  Fel- 
lowship, Exhibition,  or  Bursary,  shall 
not  be  examined  in  Modem  History,  or 
in  Moral  or  Mental  Philosophy,  but  that 
the  examination  for  degrees  m  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  included  Modem  History  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  he  would  not  know 
whether  he  was  among  the  sages  of 
Laputa,  or  in  the  revels  of  Liberty  Hall. 
If  ne  had  patience  to  listen  Airther  to 
such  a  tissue  of  contradictions,  he  would 
see  that  the  real  truth  was  not  before 
him,  and  he  would  soon  understand  that 
the  whole  thing  rests  on  an  attempt  to 
do  two  incompatible  things — to  pretend 
a  show  of  justice  to  Irish  Cathohcs,  and 
to  swamp  them  by  a  firmer,  more  settled, 
and  generous  plan  of  Irish  education  to 
satis^  Protestants.  In  this  House,  Sir, 
first  principles  are  not  readily  listened 
to,  and  hon.  Members  would  not  thank 
me  if  I  endeavoured  to  make  them  under- 
stand how  it  is,  and  why  it  is,  that 
amongst  Eoman  Catholics,  all  education 
centres  round  Theology ;  I  believe  they 
hold  that  Gt>d  is  all  truth,  and  that  the 
investigation  of  truth  is  nothing  else  but 
the  investigation  of  Gk>d  in  His  own 
being,  and  in  the  relations  which  He 
has  established  with  man,  whom  He 
created  to  comprehend  Him.  But  I  will 
not  dwell  on  such  considerations,  and 
will  only  say  that  to  scatter  a  few  public 
schools  in  distinct  Irish  towns,  and  make 
an  Examining  Committee  in  Dublin,  is 
not  to  found  a  University.  Call  it,  if 
you  please,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Lyceum, 
but  do  not  let  us  make  ourselves  ridi- 
culous before  cultivated  Europe  by 
usurping  a  name  and  trying  to  gild  it 
by  the  State  appointment  of  a  Chancel- 
lor, when  the  free  election  of  their  own 
Chancellor  has  been  a  leading  charac- 
teristic and  source  of  strong^  of  our 
own  Universities.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal 
to  both  sides  of  the  House.  If  the  Go- 
vernment is  neitlfer  able  nor  willing  to 
grasp  the  problem  of  University  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  is  there  no  hope  that 
Protestant  Churchmen,  wherever  they 
sit,  may  find  some  common  ground  on 
which,  side  by  side  with  Camolic  Pre- 
lates, to  maintain  a  fight  for  common 
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principles?  Are  we  prepared  to  sit  tamely 
by  and  see  principle  after  principle  frit- 
tered away,  that  independent  action  so 
vital  to  mental  culture  smothered  by 
Law,  great  names  degraded  to  vilest 
uses,  and  the  doom  of  our  own  Ohurch 
and  Universities  foreshadowed  in  this 
Bill?  Bather  cast  away  prejudices  that 
are  unworthy,  and  assist  our  Irish  fellow- 
subjects  to  obtain  a  central  CathoHc  Col- 
leg^  for  their  education  as  we  have  so 
long  enjoyed  a  central  Protestant  College 
for  our  own.  As  an  Irish  Member,  it 
is  my  business  to  study  the  representa- 
tion of  a  large  Catholic  as  well  as  of  the 
Protestant  popidation.  In  dealing  with 
so  vital  a  subject  as  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  I  am  bound  to 
consider  what  most  prevents  it;  and 
with  due  submission  to  the  Leaders  of 
this  House,  I  say  that  they  have  not 
yet  approached  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
position.  In  trying  to  stifle  Theology  in 
education,  you  will  fail,  not  because  the 
Irish  are  Catholics  merely,  but  because 
they  are,  both  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
emotional  and  intensely  religious  in  their 
very  nature.  T^e  Scotch  would  not  let 
you  interfere  with  their  Kirk,  the  Eng- 
lish or  Welsh  Dissenters  with  their  go- 
verning assemblies;  and  you  have  the 
folly  to  try  and  bribe  a  Catholic  people 
by  a  few  teaching  Usherships — for  Pro- 
fessorships they  are  not,  and  never  can 
be — ^to  forsake  the  cherished  convictions 
of  their  faith.  Your  Mental  Philosophy, 
if  they  would  only  learn  it,  may  be  acute, 
but  your  practical  perceptions  must  be 
strangely  obtuse,  and  there  is  no  party 
and  no  religion  in  Ireland  which  will 
read  throng  your  spectacles  and  see 
the  Modem  History  of  that  injured 
country  as  you  do.  You  pluck  out  an 
eye  and  you  cut  off  a  hand ;  but  it  is  of 
others,  not  your  own.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  I  sit  down  I  am  anxious  to  say 
something  of  the  Catholic  Universify 
which  has  now  existed  for  a  space  of 
nearly  20  years,  but  of  whose  nature 
and  chcu:«cter  I  believe  Protestants  to 
be  entirely  ignorant.  Instead  of  being 
a  narrow  Ideological  Institution  or  a 
hot-bed  of  bigotry,  it  affords  a  not  less 
liberal  education  than  any  College  in 
Europe.  It  has  but  one  Ecclesiastical 
Professor,  all  the  rest  are  laymen,  and 
I  appeal  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  ilie  University  of  Edinburgh 
(Dr.  Lyon  Playfair)  whether  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  Science 


and  Literature  are  not  connected  with 
it  ?  If  the  Bishops  are  its  patrons  and 
its  censors,  they  are  so,  not  only  because 
of  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  also  because  they 
have  Foxmders'  rights  in  the  Institution, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  their  united 
efforts.  In  point  of  fact,  they  no  more 
exercise  arbitrary  power  than  Her  Gra- 
cious Majesty  the  Queen  exercises  her 
arbitrary  power  to  veto  the  Bills  that 
have  passed  through  Parliament.  In 
this  age  a  University  which  did  not  give 
a  flrst-rate  education,  and  discuss  and 
debate  aU  possible  subjects,  would  soon 
cease  to  exist.  The  object  of  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  Church  is  not  to  suppress 
discussion  in  its  training,  but  to  arm  its 
pupils  at  all  points,  so  that  when  they 
go  out  into  the  world,  they  shall  not 
appear  naked  and  defenceless,  to  fall  at 
the  first  onslaught  on  their  faith,  but  be 
familiar  with  tdl  points  of  controversy, 
and  prepared  to  defend  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  true.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
Calendar  of  the  Catholic  University,  and 
I  confidently  say  that  it  is  in  no  way 
narrower  than  that  of  any  Protestant 
University.  The  Professors  of  Modem 
History,  and  of  Logic,  and  Metaphysics 
arebolli  distinguished  laymen,  the  former 
has  a  pension  from  Her  Majesty  for  his 
literary  merits,  and  the  latter  informs 
me  that,  although  following  for  the  most 
part  the  course  dictated  to  his  Class 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  he  includes 
Whateley,  Dr.  Thompson,  MiU,  Mansel, 
Bain,  Bowen,  of  Cambridge,  United 
States,  and  every  other  writer  of  im- 
portance who  are  mentioned  to  the  Class 
by  name,  and  laid  imder  contribution. 
On  this  matter,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  very  words  of  a  distinguished 
man,  who  was  formerly  a  pupil  of  the 
University — 

*<  The  Catholic  University  has  been  described 
as  a  home  of  narrow-minded  bigotry.  I  waa 
for  two  years  a  resident  within  its  walls,  and 
for  many  more  years  I  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  its  Professors  and  students,  and 
never  yet  from  one  of  its  officials,  nor  from  one 
of  its  students,  did  I  hear  one  single  imgenerous 
or  intolerant  remark  in  reference  to  persons  of 
other  creeds,  because  of  their  creed.  I  remem- 
ber there  was  one  Protestant  student — just  one 
— studying  in  the  Catholic  University  in  my 
time,  and  it  afforded  me,  as  it  afforded  my  fellow- 
students,  sincere  pleasure  when  that  gentleman 
was  deemed  wortiiy  by  the  Examiners  of  re- 
ceiving an  Exhibition  in  Mathematics.  Neither 
was  I  ever  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
intellectual  *■  Obscurantism'  and  '  Doctored  His- 
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tory/  about  which  I  have  read  so  much  in  some 
of  your  contemporaries.  I  have  heard  yarious 
disputed  points  in  History,  Philosophy,  Politics, 
Idteratui^  &c.,  discussed  by  my  feUow-students 
at  their  debating  society,  and  in  their  social  in- 
tercourse, with  as  much  intelligoice  and  freedom 
of  thought  as  I  have  ever  heard  similar  subjects 
discussed  b}r  the  alumni  of  Trinity  College  and 
of  other  Universities,  with  whom  I  subsequently 
became  acquainted.  Many  of  my  old  fellow- 
students  are  now  rising  members  of  Dotii  branches 
of  the  legal  and  of  the  medical  professions,  and 
of  the  public  services,  and  I  have  never  heard 
that  their  training  in  the  Catholic  University 
has  proved  any  hindrance  to  their  advancement, 
or  to  their  satisfactory  social  and  professional 
intercourse  with  people  of  other  r^igious  per- 
suasions.'' 

In  the  Atlantis f  formerly  publislied  by 
the  University  as  a  kind  of  repertorinm 
of  the  researches  of  its  Professors  and 
other  members  of  the  University,  you 
will   find  papers  as  far   advanced  in 
thought  as  similar  ones  published  even 
in  a  German   Universily.    There    are 
papers  by  Professor  Hennessey  which 
go  to  the  Airthest  bounds  of  geological 
flieory;   there  are  papers  touching  on 
such  subjects  by  Dr.  Sigerson  and  Pro- 
fessor Sullivan,  written  before  Darwin's 
first  book  on  the  origin  of  species  ap- 
peared ;  and  there  is  a  most  remarkable 
essay,  by  Professor  Sullivan,   showing 
the  action  of  nature  on  the  sounds  of  a 
language,  then  on  the  words,  and  lastly 
on  its  ideas.    On  the  border  land  of 
Theology  and  Science  there  are  papers 
on  the  date  of  the  Nativity  and  Cruci- 
fixion of  our  Lord,  by  Mr.  Scott,  and 
on  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Job,   by 
Oanon  Morris.    The  Inaugural  Lecture, 
by  Professor  Sullivan,  which  was  deli- 
vered   in    November,    1866,   on  **  The 
Difference  between  Chemical  and  Vital 
Force,"  could  not  have  been  delivered 
in  a  Queen's  College,  or  in  any  mixed 
institution  founded  on  compromise,  be- 
cause a  Professor  in  such  an  institution 
is  so  anxious  to  prove  that  he  is  not  a 
Free  Thinker  or  devoid  of  religion,  and 
to  avoid  treading  on  anybody's  toes,  that 
he  is  always  hampered  in  his  exposition 
of  new  theories.   Lastly,  in  what  debate 
of  a  Queen's  College  would  the  students 
discuss  the  character  of  William  HI.,  as 
the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of 
the  CathoHc  University  did,  and  resolve 
that  he  was  a  great  Sovereign  whose 
rule  was  beneficient  to  England  ?    Con- 
trast this  with  a  well-known  story  of 
one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  in  which  a 
young   man  during  a  debate   in    the 
Students'  Sociefy,  spoke  somewhat  dit- 
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respectfolly  of  Queen  Mizabeth,  and  was 
immediately  called  to  order  by  the  Pro- 
fessor in  the  chair — "Oh,  sir,"  he  re- 
plied, ''I  was  going  to  say  something 
as  bad  of  Queen  Miiry."    On  this  the 
Professor  rose  in  hot  indignation,  and 
remembering  perhaps,  ihe  Government 
nomination  to  which  he  owed  his  Chair, 
exclaimed — "  I  will  not  sit  here  to  listen 
to  disrespectful  words  spoken  of  any 
Britidi  Sovereign."    Throughout,    Sir, 
it   is  the  same,    and  I  maintain  that 
in  these  colourless  secular  institutions,' 
cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  for  fear 
of  offending  prejudices,  you  camiot  have 
as  full  an  education  as  in  an  ordinary 
College,  denominational  or  not,  which  is 
firee  rrom  Government  control  and  inter- 
ference. But,  Sir,  what  willperhapsrecom- 
mend  this  University  more  favourably 
to  the  House  than  anything  else,  is  the 
fact   that  it  is  imbued  with  ^e  true 
academic  spirit,  and  that  it  scorns  the 
miserable    make-believe  of   University 
education  provided  in  this  Bill.    True 
to  the  statutes  of  their  own  University, 
the  work  in  great  part,  be  it  remem- 
bered, of  John  Henry  Newman,   the 
students  and  ex-students  of  the  Catholic 
Universiiy  have  prayed  their  ecclesias- 
tical superiors  to  give  no  countenance 
to  these  proposals,  which  they  believo 
would  be  fatal  to  all  higher  education 
in  Ireland.    In  all  my  intercoui«e  with 
Catholics  on  this  matter,  I  have  never 
once  heard  a  wish  expressed  for  the  de- 
struction of  Trinity  College.    In  many 
of  its  memories  they  felt  a  just  pride, 
if  also  they  are  scandalized  by  much  of 
its  intolerance,  and  by  the  history  of  its 
origin.     They  wish  only  equality — ^they 
do  not  expect  complete  justice  which 
involves  restitution — but  they  say,  give 
us  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour,  either 
endowment  for  our  Catholic  University, 
the  analogue  of  Trinity,   or  disendow- 
ment  for  all.    Sir,  I  owe  it  to  my  Ca- 
tholic   constituents  to   represent  them 
rightly  if  I  can,  and  I  owe  it  to  my 
Protestant  constituents  not  to  conceal 
the  whole  truth.    I  say  to  this  House, 
and  to  the  whole  Church  of  England, 
take  heed  how  you  treat  this  Bui  be- 
cause it  does  not  touch  yourselves.  Your 
own  doom  is  pronounced,  but  not  yet 
unsealed.  This  is  only  one  wedge.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  preUminaiy  fineerin^ 
of  that  doctrinaire  legislation  which  is 
to  substitute  what  fallible  man  is  pleased 
to  call  his  absdute  reason,  tor  the  divine 
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law  which  teaches  us  to  study  the  rights 
and  the  feelings  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
and  to  do  to  them  as  we  would  have 
them  do  to  us.  Yoiu:  law,  your  Church, 
your  Universities,  your  public  schools, 
your  bar,  your  juries,  your  press,  and 
your  letters,  your  whdle  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  cannot  fill  up  the  insatiable 
void  of  doctrinaire  ambition ;  and  when 
the  gulf  is  deep  enough,  and  the  Grown 
itseu  is  gone  with  your  Senate,  this  Irish 
Lyceum  will  stand  as  a  ghastly  wreck, 
the  monument  of  a  clever,  a  restless, 
and  an  unscrupulous  age. 

SiE  PATEIOK  O'BEIEN  wished,  as 
an  Irish  Boman  Oatholic,  to  advert  to 
some  of  the  observations  which  had  been 
made  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland,  which  he 
thought  had  been  very  much  ' '  misunder- 
stood." The  persecutions  they  had  en- 
dured, and  the  position  of  the  poorer 
classes  had  connected  the  priesthood  with 
them,  not  alone  in  a  spintiial  sense,  but 
in  the  most  intimate  relations.  On  this 
subject,  Edmund  Burke  said — 

"  They  are  oonnected  with  it — ^the  Church— by 
many  ties — ^ties  which,  wherever  they  exist,  bind 
strongly  the  human  heart.  Their  Church  makes 
a  part  of  their  history.  It  has  shared  in  all 
their  vidsiitudes  of  good  and  of  evil  fortune ; 
it  has  drunk  deeply  of  their  almost  exhaustless 
cup  of  bitterness ;  it  has  clothed  itself  with  their 
best  affections ;  it  had  nestled  in  their  tenderest 
sympathies,  and  entrenched  itself  in  their  most 
gentfouB  recollections." 

The  priests  had  been  often  the  sole  ad- 
visers and  consolers  of  large  masses  of 
the  Iridii  people,  and  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  on  the  miportant  subject  of  educa- 
tion the  people  should  turn  to  those  who 
were  their  best  counsellors  in  other  ways. 
The  ri^ht  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard 
(Mr.  Horsm^n)  might  have  learned  a 
lesson  of  moderation  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
{Jh.  Lyon  Playfair),  but  he  thought  the 
latter  had  erroneously  disparaged  the 
influence  of  tho  Catholic  religion  upon 
lit^ature.  He  would  remind  the  House 
that  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  Pro- 
testant in  Europe,  the  Boman  Catholic 
clerflj'  were  the  only  depositaries  of 
truth,  and  the  only  preservers  of  litera- 
ture. In  reference  to  the  Bill  now  tmder 
consideration,  he  could  assert  with  per- 
fect truth,  that  there  was  not  a  Boman 
Catholic  Member,  no  matter  what  would 
be  the  system  of  education  afforded  to 
Ireland,  who  did  not  start  by  ezpressinff 
his  axdent  desire  that  a  Universily  should 


be  established  where  the  deerees  con- 
ferred should  be  worthy  of  me  former 
fame  of  the  coimtiy,  and  should  be  such 
degrees  as  would  be  acknowledged  in 
every  literary  society  in  Europe.  When 
the  Church  Bill  was  before  the  House 
no  Boman  Catholic  rose  to  express  a 
wish  to  take  a  farthing  from  the  Church 
funds.  But  this  Bill  did  not  go  on  all 
fours  with  the  former  measure.  Under 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  he  thought 
Irishmen  made  no  undue  demand  in  ask- 
ing Endiishmen  to  waive  their  preju- 
dices. The  money  given  to  one  of  the 
Colleges  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  abo- 
lish would  almost  settle  the  question  of 
University  education  in  Ireland  by  the 
endowment  of  a  denominational  College. 
Bishop  Butler  drew  a  wide  distinction  be- 
tween the  passions  of  emulation  and  envy. 
In  emulation,  a  man  wished  to  attain  the 
elevation  of  another  without  lowering 
him  by  the  process ;  in  envy,  the  object 
was  to  lower  the  competitor.  The  Irish 
required  justice  for  themselves,  but  they 
did  not  seek  to  obtain  it  by  doing  injus- 
tice to  others.  Believing  the  Bill  was 
regarded  by  the  people  oi  Ireland  as  an 
insult,  he  was  compelled  in  justice  to 
his  feelings,  for  the  nrst  time  in  21  years, 
to  vote  against  his  party. 

Majob  TEENCH  said,  he  had  ex- 
perienced some  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
a  determination  as  to  the  vote  he  should 
give ;  because,  at  flrst  sight,  there  was  a 
great  apparent  similarity  between  the 
scheme  of  the  Oovemment  and  that 
which  he  had  himself  propoimded  in  his 
address  to  his  constituents.  A  mature 
consideration  of  the  former  had,  how- 
ever, sufficed  to  dispel  this  apparent 
similarity.  He  had  expressed  nimself 
in  his  address  —  a  passage,  firom  which 
he  would,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  read — as  being  in  favour  of  one 
University  for  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
for 

"  Conferring  degrees,  and  that  the  (Governing 
Body  of  this  national  University  should  be  so 
selected  as  to  inspire  general  confidence.  To  this 
University  all  Insh  Colleges  (properly  so^c&Ued) 
i^ould  be  affiliated ;  and  as  regards  the  claim 
for  the  endowment  of  a  College  for  such  Mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  as  do  not  like 
to  avail  themselves  of  Trinity  College,  I  cannot 
see*  that  complying  with  that  request  would  be 
other  than  an  act  of  justice." 

He  had,  since  the  issuing  of  his  address, 
had  considerable  experience,  and  he 
was  free  to  confess  tnat  he  was  not  as 
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enamoured  of  the  idea  of  a  single  Uni- 
yersity  as  he  was,  because  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  a  (Joveming  Body  being 
nominated  which  would  inspire  universfu 
confidence.  Concurrent  endowment  was 
excluded  from  the  BOl ;  without  it,  he 
could  not  hope  for  a  lasting  and  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  question.  There 
were  good  groimds,  too,  for  the  opinion 
that  me  effect  of  the  measure  would  be 
to  lower  the  standard  of  education  in 
Ireland.  Under  aU  these  circumstances, 
he  felt  compelled  to  give  his  vote  against 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  DISEAELI  :  Sir,  I  think  it  con- 
yenient  occasionally  in  a  prolonged  de- 
bate, and  especiaUy  at  the  period  at 
which  this  has  arrived,  that  the  House 
should  take  a  general  view  of  its  posi- 
tion, and  ascertain  as  accurately  as  it  can 
what  is  the  real  issue  before  it.  Now,  Sir, 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  which  has 
occupied  much  time,  but  the  diiration  of 
which  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  it  com- 
menced, because  during  that  period  seve- 
ral evenings  have  been  devoted  to  other 
subjects,  many  admissions  have  been 
made  and  many  remarks  have  been 
offered  by  persons  of  authority  which 
have  given  to  this  debate  somewhat  of 
that  character  which,  to  adopt  a  now 
fashionable  epithet,  may  be  described 
as  **  bewildering."  We  have  heard  on 
several  occasions  that  various  points 
which  have  deeply  interested  us  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion  have  ceased  to 
be  essential ;  but  these  declarations  have 
not  been  sufficiently  distinct,  nor  made,  to 
my  mind,  from  persons  of  adequate  autho- 
rity. The  hon.  and  lecu^ned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt) 
made  last  night  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment a  speech  which  would  have 
become  an  Attorney  General.  He  stated 
the  case  of  his  dients  with  considerable 
dexteriiy.  He  passed  over  some  portions 
of  the  BiU,  which  I  am  apt  to  tnink  are 
still  of  great  importance,  partly  by  be- 
stowing upon  them  a  Parliamentary  nick- 
name, and  partly  by  confidentially  in- 
forming us  that  they  were  dead  already. 
But  we  have  not  as  yet  received  any 
distinct  intimation  from  any  Member  of 
Her  Majesty's  Qt)vemment  to  that  ef- 
fect. The  debate  of  last  night  con- 
cluded by  a  remarkable  speech  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  which 
has  formed  the  oorpui  upon  which  the 
comments  of  this  evening  have  been 
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made,  and  which  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  impending  vote.  We  have 
been  told  this  evening  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
surrendered  every  point  of  controversy 
in  regard  to  this  Bill.  But  nobody 
seems  to  have  remarked  some  obser- 
vations which  followed  those  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  which  were 
made  by  his  chief,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, in  which  he  most  distinctly  dis- 
claimed the  inference  that  any  point 
of  any  kind  had  been  surrendered. 
[**  Hear !  "]  I  am  sure  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  misquoting  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  desire  accurately  to  re- 
produce his  lai^a^e.  The  words  of 
the  right  hon.  Genueman  were  uttered 
as  the  House  was  breaking  up,  but 
were  faithfulljr  reported.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
that  the  statementsVhich  had  been  so 
frequently  referred  to  as  having  been 
made  by  Ministers  of  the  Crown  respect- 
ing the  portions  of  this  Bill  in  which 
there  might  be  some  changes,  amounted 
only  to  this — that  if  we  entered  into 
Oommittee  on  the  Bill,  Her  Majesty's 
Gt>vemment  undertook  that  all  those 
points  should  be  fully  discussed.  * '  Not, ' ' 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  added, 
''that  these  statements  meant  that  we 
admit  that  we  were  in  error,  or  that  we 
were  not  disposed  to  support  the  pro- 

gositions  which  we  had  made."  I  be- 
eve  I  have  accurately,  if  not  verbally, 
given  the  remark  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  Well,  but  this  ought  to 
induce  us  to  consider  our  position  with 
considerable  caution.  Of  course,  if  we 
go  into  Oommittee  all  those  points  will 
be  fully  discussed.  What  on  earth  else 
do  we  go  into  Oommittee  for,  but  to 
discuss  them  ?  Now,  I  have  had  rather 
a  long  experience  of  this  House.  I 
have  seen  many  important  measures 
brought  forward  by  Doth  sides  of  the 
House ;  I  have  heard  many  objections 
to  those  measures;  I  have  heard  Mi- 
nisters promise,  and  very  properly  pro- 
mise, in  vindicating  the  second  re( 
of  their  Bill,  that  if  the  House  woul< 
only  go  into  Oommittee  all  those  objec- 
tions should  be  fairly  discussed.  But  I 
have  generally  seen  that  when  they 
have  gone  into  Oommittee  not  one  of 
those  objectionB  has  been  carried.  Now, 
I  am  sure  that  the  House  will  act  on 
the  present  occasion  with  the  caution 
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whicli  is  necessaiy.    Last  niglit,  afber 
the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Northirai- 
berland  (Mr.  liddell),  with  that  busi- 
ness-like perspicacity  which  distinguishes 
him,  said — **  What  need  is  there  for  any 
further  discussion?    We  had  better  at 
once  go  into  Committee.    The  Govern- 
ment have  nothing  to  propose,  and  the 
House  may  then  proceed  to  business." 
But  with  great  deference  that  is  not  the 
proper  course.  The  interpretation  which 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Northum- 
berland places  upon  the  speech  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  IS  not  the  correct  one,  but 
is,  as  I  must  assume,  entirely  incorrect. 
If  it  had  been  true  indeed  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  given  up  every 
point  of  importance  in  their  Bill,  the  pro- 
per course  for  Her  Majesty's  Government 
woidd  have  been  to  withdraw  the  BOl. 
Not,  of  course,  after  a  second  reading, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  Vote  of  OonMence. 
If  Her  Majesty's  Government  want  to 
obtain  a  Vote  of  Confidence  under  such 
circtmistances,  they  should  apply  not  to 
a  ''candid"  but  to  a  sincere  friend. 
That    is    the    Parliamentary    practice. 
There  is  the  hon.  Member  for  Surrey 
(Mr.  Locke  King).    The  hon.  Member 
for    Surrey,    after   recent  proceedings, 
could  scarcely  refuse  to  propose  a  Vote  of 
Confidence.    And  this  I  can  say  for  my- 
self and  many  Gentlemen  on  this  side, 
we  have  no  wish  to  oppose  it.    If  Her 
Majesty's  Gt)vemment  have  not  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  want 
to  know  what  have  they  the  confidence 
of  ?    It  is  a  House  returned  under  their 
auspices.     [**  No,  no."]    Well,  elected 
under  the  exciting  eloquence  of  the  ri^ht 
hon.  Gentleman.     When  I  rememoer 
that  campaign  of  rhetoric,  I  must  say 
I  think  this  House  was  formally  as  weU 
as  spiritually  its  creation.    The  course 
to  wnich  I  have  referred  would  be  the 
natural  course  of  proceeding ;  but  really 
to  ask  the  House  to  vote  for  a  Bill  which 
it  does  not  approve,  in  order  to  prove 
its  confidence   in  the  Gt>vemment,    is 
not  one  which  I  think  would  be  satb- 
factory.    That  which  I  have  indicated 
is  the  usual  and  the  constitutional  one. 
But,   Sir,  imder  these  drcimistances — 
there  being  no  proof  whatever  at  the 
present  moment  that  Her  Majesty's  Gt>- 
vemment   have  relinquished  a    single 
clause  of  this  Bill — ^nothing,  if  my  version 
of  what  has  occurred  be  correct,  being 
more  certain  than  that  the  light  hon.  Gen- 


tleman the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
has  stated  that  all  that  they  are  pledged 
to  is  that  if  we  go  into  Committee  every 
point  should  be  fully  discussed,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  declared  that  his 
own  opinion  was  not  changed,  that  he 
and  ms  colleagues  did  not  think  them- 
selves in  error  and  were  prepared  to 
maintain  the  propositions  which  they 
brought  forward— -I  want  to  know  what 
can  I  do  but  consider  the  Bill  before 
me  ?  I  cannot  assume,  because  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  city  of  Oxford  tells  me 
that  the  clauses  which  I  think  most 
objectionable  are  already  dead — ^I  cannot 
assume  on  his  assertion — at  least  not 
yet,  that  those  clauses  are  withdrawn. 

Well,  xmder  these  circumstances,  I 
must  consider  the  Bill  as  it  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
as  it  has  been  explained  in  the  speech  in 
which  he  introduced  it.  Sir,  I  will  con- 
sider the  measure  first  upon  its  merits. 
I  will  not  now  inquire  what  are  the 
causes  of  its  introduction  into  the  House, 
or  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  the 
measure  if  it  is  passed.  I  think  the 
fairest  and  most  proper  mode  is  to  con- 
sider it  first  on  its  merits.  I  object  to 
the  Bill  for  many  reasons ;  (ind  I  object 
to  it  first  because  it  is  a  proposition  to 
institute  a  University  which  is  not  uni- 
versal. Now,  I  do  not  pretend  for  a 
moment  to  say  that  I  expected  the  new 
University  of  Dublin  should  teach  every- 
*thing,  nor  am  I  sure  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  fix  upon  any  University  ancient, 
modem,  or  mediaeval  which  did  fulfil 
that  condition.  But  this  I  say  with 
some  confidence  even  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  whose  academic  knowledge 
is  so  great— that  there  is  no  instance,  at 
least  none  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
in  mediaeval  or  modem  times  of  any 
attempt  to  establish  a  University  for  the 
study  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  the  most 
generous  of  all  the  Faculties,  where  there 
has  been  simultaneously  a  proposition  to 
emasculate  that  Faculty  and  to  mutilate 
that  generous  study.  Of  that,  I  believe, 
there  is  no  instance.  And  in  arguing 
this  case  I  must  virtually  consider  that 
the  proposition  for  the  new  University 
of  Bublm  is  a  proposition  for  an  institu- 
tion fotmded  mainly  to  enter  into  the 
studies  comprehended  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts.  No  doubt  there  are  other  Facul- 
ties that  will  be  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity when  established ;  but  after  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
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after  the  maimer  in  which  he  dilated  on 
that  particular  Faculty,  I  assume — in- 
deed the  right  hon.  Gentleman  admitted 
it  himself  that  it  was  to  secure  a  Faculty 
of  Arts  for  the  people  of  Ireland  that  this 
great  institution  was  to  be  established. 
Well,  I  say  there  is  no  instance  whatever 
of  a  proposition  to  institute  a  University 
foimded  mainly  for  the  study  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  where  at  the  same  time 
it  was  proposed  to  mutilate  that  Faculty, 
and  interdict  the  study  of  some  of  its 
most  important  branches. 

But  before  I  touch  on  that  part  of  the 
subject,  in  order  to  prevent  afty  confusion, 
I  would  remind  "the  House  of  an  im- 
portant provision  in  this  BOl  which  has 
been  very  slightly  touched  upon  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  and  wmch  cannot 
be  considered  imder  the  head  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  and  that  is  the  pro- 
position to  transfer  the  Faculty  of  Di- 
vinity from  Dublin  University  to  another 
body.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  doubt 
—  I  more  tiian  doubt  — 4he  power  to 
transfer  a  Faculty  in  this  country.  A 
Faculty  in  foreign  Univeraties  is  a  cor- 
porate body,  and  you  can  transfer  a  cor- 
porate body.  There  are  instances  in 
foreign  Universities  in  which  a  Faculty 
has  been  transferred  from  a  University 
in  one  part  of  Germany  to  a  University 
in  anotner  part,  and  with  that  Faculty 
would  of  course  have  been  transferred 
its  property ;  but  a  Faculty  in  an  English 
University — and  Dublin  University  fol- 
lows the  system  of  the  English  Univer- 
sities is  not  incorporated.  A  Faculty,  as 
I  understand,  is  not  incoroorated  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  This  is  Apt  a 
mere  technical  objection — it  is  not  a 
mere  afiEoir  of  words.  What  will  happen 
in  this  case?  First  of  all,  instead  of 
transferring  the  Faculty  to  the  new  body 
called  the  Irish  Church  Body,  vou  must 
legally  destroy  the  Faculty  of  Divinity 
in  Dublin  University.  You  must  then 
create  a  Faculty  of  Divinity  in  the  Irish 
Ohurch  Body,  and  you  must  confiscate 
the  property  of  the  old  Faculty  of  Di- 
vinity, and,  finally,  you  may  transfer 
that  property  to  the  Insh  Church  Body. 
But  the  House  will  see  this  is  a  very 
strange  and  violent  proceeding.  It  is 
not  at  all  to  be  effected  by  the  !diI1  whidi 
is  now  before  us.  And  this  leads  me  to 
ask  the  House  to  consider  this  point — 
what  is  the  necessity  of  depriving  Dub- 
lin of  its  ancient  and  feimouB  Faculty 
of  Divinity?    I  can  eaaily  conceiYe  that 


in  olden  days,  when  the  University  was 
founded  on  tests — and  so  far  as  Trinity 
College  is  concerned  it  is  virtually  free 
from  tests,  for  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
Trinity  College  that  it  is  not  emancipated 
from  tiiem — ^I  can  easily  conceive  that  in 
the  olden  daysof  tests,  and  when  there  was 
a  Faculty  of  Divinity  with  compulsory  at- 
tendance, there  might  have  been  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  House  who,  if 
it  had  the  opportunity,  woidd  have  abo- 
lished such  a  Faculty.  But  that  is  no 
longer  the  case ;  and  if  the  University 
is  to  be  open  to  all  without  compulsory 
attendance,  why,  I  ask,  is  this  Faculty  of 
Divinity,  which  has  been  so  long  a  bril- 
liant, a  successful,  and  a  famous  Faculty, 
to  be  abolished  ?  There  is  another  point 
connected  with  this,  also  of  much  impor- 
tance. The  Faculty  of  Divinity  in  Dublin 
has  the  high  privilege  of  conferring  de- 
grees; does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
propose  by  this  Bill,  if  he  succeeds  in  the 

Erevious  part  of  his  operation,  to  trans- 
)r  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees 
in  divimty  to  the  Irish  Church  Body? 
That  ought  to  be  answered.  If  he  does 
not,  the  l^rotestant  Episcopalian  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  wiU  oe  placed  in  this 
remarkable  position,  t^at  there  will  be 
no  power  in  Ireland  to  confer  a  de- 
gree in  divinity.  That  is  a  matter  for 
consideration.  But  perhaps  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  say  it  is  his  inten- 
tion that  the  Irish  dhurch  Body,  to 
whom  the  Faculty  is  to  be  transferred, 
should  have  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees  in  divinity.  I  should  like  to 
know  from  the  nght  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  that  is  his  intention.  Perhaps 
he  will  say  that  the  16th  clause  provides 
for  this.  Now,  when  I  look  at  the  16th 
clause  I  find  that  religious  bodies  in 
Ireland  shaUhave  the  power  of  conferring 
de^ees.  Now,  is  that  a  serious  pro- 
vision or  is  it  not  ?  Are  we  to  unaer- 
stand  that  the  Mumpers  and  Jumpers 
are  all  to  have  the  power  of  conferring 
de^ees?  This  clause  is  to  transfer  to 
rehgious  bodies  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees.  It  is  an  extraordinary  proposi- 
tion. I  remember  a  few  years  ago  were 
was  a  sect  peculiar  to  Ireland  ciuled  the 
White  Quakers.  They  had  a  grievance, 
and  they  communicated  frequently  with 
me  upon  it.  I  did  not  clearly  see  it, 
a&d  Idid  not  bring  it  before  the  House. 
I  had  a  becoming  prescience,  for  if  I  had 
taken  up  their  case  they  might  have 
conferred  a  degree  upon  me.    I  think 
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this  a  monstrous  proposition — to  abo- 
lish the  theologiccu  Faculty  of  a  XJni- 
yersity  like  Dublin,  to  transfer  the  pri- 
vilege of  conferring  degrees  in  divinity,  I 
will  not  saj  to  an  unknown,  but  certainly 
to  an  untried  body,  however  respectable, 
and  by  virtue  of  a  clause— if  the  clause 
has  that  virtue,  which  I  doubt — which 
permits  any  religious  body  in  Ireland  to 
confer  a  degree !  To  confer  a  degree  is 
a  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  it  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  precious  Preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown.  I  thought  we  were 
living  in  times  in  which  we  were  so 
fllu^mg  our  course  and  taking  such 
means  that  the  period  had  arrived  when 
a  de^ee  would  be  highly  valued,  and 
the  delegation  of  such  a  Prerogative  by 
the  Crown  would  be  considered  by  any 
corporate  body  one  of  the  greatest 
honours  and  privileges.  It  does  not 
appear  so  from  the  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Oovemment.  Look  at  this  olaiuae 
— it  is  a  short  one ;  it  will  be  found  it  is 
only  a  saving  clause ;  and  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  under  that  dause  such  a 
privilege  can  be  exercised.  In  what  a 
position  you  place  the  whole  population 
of  Ireland  connected  with  the  Anglican 
Church  if,  when  the  Bill  is  x>aBsed,  there 
be  no  power  in  Ireland  to  confer  a  degree 
in  divmity  I  This  point  has  not  yet  been 
brought  out  in  discussion,  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  of  much  importance.  I 
find  there  are  prejudices  upon  the  subject 
in  many  quarters,  but  I  must  express  my 
great  regret  thatinthe  new  University  the 
right  hon.  Oentieman  has  not  proposed  a 
Faculty  of  Theology.  I  do  so  upon  this 
ground — ^whatever  may  be  your  arrange- 
ments, I  do  not  think  you  will  be  able  to 
prevent  the  study  of  theology  to  a  certain 
degree  in  any  University,  and  hence 
you  will  find  yourselves  in  a  position  of 
embarrassment.  Becentiy  I  was  look- 
ing over  a  programme  of  lectures  on 
Oriental  literature  about  to  be  g^ven  next 
Term  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  Oentiemen 
have  perused  with  interest  tiie  same  pro- 
gramme. Lectures  are  to  be  given  by 
most  eminent  men  in  Sanskrit,  in  Hin- 
dustanee,  in  Hebrew,  and  in  Arabic. 
I  remember  the  lectures  of  the  Professor 
of  Arabic  are  to  be  upon  the  Koran; 
he  is  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  to  imder- 
graduates  at  Cambridge  on  the  Koran. 
There  is  nothing  in  tlus  Bill  to  prevent 
a  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  new  Uni- 
versity giving  a  series  of  leotores  on  the 


Koran ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him 
giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  Buddhism, 
on  the  religion  of  the  Yedas,  or  on  that 
of  Zoroaster.  If  Professors  are  com- 
petent to  lecture  with  ability  on  such 
objects,  we  all  know  what  a  spell  they 
can  exercise  over  their  audiences.  Their 
enthusiasm  and  erudition  and  the  mys- 
tical elements  connected  with  such  stu- 
dies make  a  combination  which  has  an 
entrancing  effect  on  youthful  students. 
Their  lectoes  will  be  attended — ^but  by 
whom  ?  By  youths  that  are  not  educated 
in  the  religion  and  theology  of  their  own 
country.  A  Professor  may  not  contrast 
Christianity  with  Buddhism,  or  with  the 
Koran ;  and  so  you  bring  about  a  &ta,te 
of  things  in  which  the  youth  of  that 
University  are  acquainted  with  the 
dogmas  of  6very  religion  except  their 
own.  This  is  a  preposterous  proposition, 
and  it  shows  you  are  entering  upon  an 
unnatural  course  when  you  begin  in  a 
University  by  destroying  the  sources  of 
knowledge.  A  University  should  be  a 
place  of  light,  of  liberty,  and  of  learn- 
ing. It  is  a  place  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellect,  £ot  invention,  for  research ; 
it  is  not  a  place  where  you  should  expect 
to  find  interdiction  of  studies,  some  of 
th^n  the  most  interesting  that  can  occupy 
the  mind  of  man. 

Now,  Sir,  though  I  will  treat  it  very 
briefly,  I  must  say  something  about 
the  extraordinary  clauses  that  attempt 
to  interdict  the  public  study  of  some 
of  the  greatest  siibjects  which  hitherto 
have  eneaged  the  intellect  of  men,  and 
which  (uauses,  we  have  been  told,  but 
not  on  sufficient  authority,  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Bill.  K  I  had  the 
slightest  intimation  that  they  would  be 
withdrawn,  I  should  only  be  too  glad  not 
to  touch  upon  them.  I  must  press  upon 
the  House  that  we  have  had  no  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  kind.  We  must 
remember  we  are  embarked  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  that  could  be  brought  before 
the  consideration  of  Parliament ;  impor- 
tant not  so  much  for  the  specific  object 
which  appears  to  be  the  ultimate  result 
of  this  measure  if  it  be  passed,  but  be- 
cause of  the  great  principles  which  are 
involved  in  many  propositions  which  are 
contained  in  this  BiU.  I  treat  the  pro- 
position to  omit  from  a  new  University, 
founded,  above  all  things,  for  the  study 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  study  a£ 
Philosophy,  as  one  of  the  most   as- 
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tounding  that  could  have  been  made, 
and  that  it  should  have  been  made 
by  a  British  Minister  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  all  places,  and  by  the 
Minister^who  is  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  does  indeed  astonish  me.  I  had 
always  considered  that  some  knowledge 
of  the  laws  which  regrulate  the  mind,  and 
of  the  principles  of  morality  made  the  best 
foimdation  for  general  study.  But  if  ever 
there  were  a  period  in  which  a  Minister 
founding  a  new  University  should  hesi- 
tate before  he  discouraged  the  study  of 
Metaphysics  and  Ethics,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  fche  age  in  which  we  now 
live.  *  This  is  essentially  a  material  age. 
The  opinions  which  are  now  afloat,  which 
hare  often  been  afloat  before,  and  which 
have  died  away  as  I  have  no  doubt  these 
will  die  in  due  time,  are  opposed  to  all 
those  convictions  which  the  proper  study 
of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  has 
lon^  established.  And  that  sucn  a  pro- 
position should  be  made  with  respect 
to  a  University  which  has  produced 
Berkeley  and  Hutchison  makes  it  still 
more  surprising.  We  live  in  an  age 
when  young  men  prattle  about  Pro- 
toplasm and  when  young  ladies  in 
gilded  saloons  unconsciously  talk  Athe- 
ism. And  this  is  the  moment  when  a 
Minister,  called  upon  to  fulfil  one  of  the 
noblest  duties  which  can  fall  upon  the 
most  ambitious  statesman — namely  the 
formation  of  a  great  University,  formally 
comes  forward  and  proposes  the  omission 
from  public  study  of  that  Philosophy 
which  vindicates  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man.  I  will  say  upon  this  subject  what 
I  have  already  intimated  wi&  regard 
to  the  crude  and  unwise  attempt  to  abo- 
lish the  Faculty  of  Theology.  You 
will  find  it  difficult — almost  impossible— 
practically  to  carry  your  project  into 
effect.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
perhaps  tell  me  has  not  abolished  the 
study  of  Philosophy,  either  Mental  or 
Moral.  I  know  that  it  is  quite  true  that 
all  who  attend  his  projected  University 
may  prosecute  this  study.  Yes  they  may, 
but  tney  won't.  The  fact  is  that  aU  the 
encouragement  is  g^ven  to  other  studies. 
These  are  abstruse  ones,  and  you  will 
naturally  find  that  when  the  honours  and 
emoluments  are  g^ven  to  other  studies, 
those  which  are  abstruse  and  difficult 
will  not  be  pursued.  But  that,  by  the 
bye.  What  I  want  to  impress  on  the 
House  is  that  this  monstrous  proposition, 
while  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  harm, 

Mr.  Disraeli 


will  not  even  effect  its  purjDOse.  How 
can  you  prevent  lectures  on  [Philosophy  ? 
For  instance,  suppose  the  Latin  Pro- 
fessor wants  to  g^ve  a  series  of  lectures 
— as  the  Arabic  Professor  may  on  the 
Koran — it  is  very  natural  that  he  should 
give  lectures  on  Lucretius.  Indeed,  at 
this  moment  it  is  a  probable  circum- 
stance. The  waning  reputation  of  Eng- 
lish scholarship  has  lately  been  vindi- 
cated by  an  admirable  edition  of  Lu- 
cretius which  does  honour  to  Cambridge, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  days  of  Bentley. 
I  refer  to  the  edition  of  Lucretius  by 
Professor  Munro.  Now,  an  accomplished 
Professor  in  the  new  I)ublin  University 
might  take  Munro's  Lucretius  and  give 
lectures  on  that  work.  What  becomes 
of  his  students?  Thev  will  soon  find 
themselves  involved  in  the  atomic  theory, 
and  will  have  Protoplasm  enough  if  they 
read  the  work  witn  the  discrimination 
which  imder  the  lecturer's  inspiring 
guidance  of  course  they  would.  There 
is  scarcely  a  theory  of  Darwin  which  may 
not  find  some  illustration  there,  and  the 
students  may  speculate  on  the  origin  of 
things  and  the  nature  of  Providence, 
and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  in 
this  University,  once  so  celebrated  for 
its  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  the 
Professor  wiU  be  addressing  a  body  of 
students  totally  imprepared  by  previous 
studies  to  bring  into  intellectual  play 
the  coimter-acting  influences  which  any 
youth  could  do  who  had  been  properly 
schooled  in  the  more  modem,  the  ad- 
vanced, and  improved  philosophy  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  in  the 
mental  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  in  Eneland  and  Germany.  The 
student  may  be  learned  in  the  gardens 
of  Epicurus,  but  everything  that  has 
been  discovered  by  the  great  thinkers  of 
our  generations  is  to  be  entirely  im- 
known  to  him.  I  need  not  pursue  this 
subject  further.  How  can  a  Professor 
lecture  on  Aristotle,  Plato,  or  Cicero 
without  lecturing  on  Philosophy  ?  And 
he  is  always  to  be  lecturing  to  a  class  of 
students  imarmed  and  undisciplined  in 
the  profound  and  rich  learning  which 
is  the  boast  of  modem  ages. 

I  will  say  one  word  on  the  omis- 
sion of  the  study  of  Modem  History. 
The  right  hon.  U-entleman  may  try  to 
vindicate  that  omission  because  Mo- 
dem History  does  not  figure  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  old  Universities.  That, 
however,  is,  in  my  opinion,   no  ade- 
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quate  excuse  for  a  great  University  re- 
tOTmeTf  or  for  a  statesman  who  is  about 
to  establish  a  new  XTniyersity.  I  thought 
that  even  in  our  oldXTniyersities,  at  least 
for  the  last  40  years,  we  had  been  en- 
deayouring  to  expand  the  curriculum. 
We  haye  introduced  new  Sciences ;  we 
have  introduced  the  study  of  Histoiy, 
and  though  it  may  not  be  found  in  the 
old  curriculumf  everyone,  I  think,  would 
assume  that  if  a  new  Uniyersity  was 
about  to  be  founded  the  study  of  Modem 
History  would  constitute  a  part  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  Just  as  it  was  extra- 
ordinary that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  fix  on  an  age  of  material  scepti- 
oism  to  abolish  the  Chairs  of  Philosophy, 
so  it  appears  to  me  most  remarkable  that 
he  should  determine  not  to  have  a  Chair 
of  Modem  History  at  a  period,  and  in  an 
age  when  the  study  of  History  has  be- 
come a  science,  and  when  indeed  there 
are  many  principles  of  Historic  criticism 
now  accepted,  which  are  as  certain  as 
the  propositions  of  Euclid.  This  is  the 
moment  at  which  he  chooses  to  subvert 
this  study.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man will,  I  think,  find  even  in  the  study 
of  History  that  his  object  is  not  attained, 
and  that  directly  and  collaterally  there 
will  be  constant  controversies  in  the  Uni- 
versity on  historic  matters,  though  there 
may  be  no  Professors  to  guide  and  en- 
lighten the  students.  But  so  far  as  I 
can  read  the  Bill,  and  it  is  the  only 
point  with  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
subject  which  I  will  now  make,  it  is  not 
merely  the  study  of  Modem  History 
which  is  forbidden.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Professor  of  Ancient  History  will 
also  be  involved  in  great  peril.  For 
instance,  the  mind  of  Europe,  and  I 
might  say  of  America,  has  been  formed 
by  two  of  the  smallest  States  that 
ever  existed,  and  which  resembled  each 
other  in  many  particulars.  Both  were 
divided  into  tribes;  both  inhabited  a 
very  limited  coimtry  and  not  a  very  fer- 
tile one ;  both  have  left  us  a  literature 
of  startling  originality  ;  and  both  on 
an  Acropous  raised  a  most  splendid 
temple.  I  can  conceive  the  imfortunate 
Professor  in  the  new  University,  re- 
stricted in  his  choice  on  so  many  subjects, 
deprived  of  divine  Philosophy,  not  per- 
mitted to  touch  on  the  principles  of 
Ethics,  looking  aroimd  him  at  last  with 
some  feeling  of  relief  and  fixing  for  his 
lecture  upon  the  still  teeming  and  in- 
exhaustible theme  of  Athenian  genius. 


He  would  do  justice  to  the  Athenian 
tribes — their  eloquence,  their  poetry, 
their  arts,  and  their  patriotic  exploits. 
But  what  if  the  Professor,  lecturing  on 
Ancient  History,  were  to  attempt  to  do 
the  same  justice  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  ? 
He  could  hardly  deal  thoroughly  with 
Hebrew  history  without  touching  on  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  then 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a  single  one 
of  his  audience  to  threaten  the  Professor, 
to  menace  him  for  the  course  he  was 
pursuing,  and  to  denoimce  him  to  the 
Council,  who,  if  they  had  a  majority — 
and  a  majority  of  one  would  do— might 
despoil  him  of  his  Chair,  and  his  Chair 
of  a  man  venerable  for  his  character  and 
illustrious  for  his  learning.  A  single 
vote  .would  do,  and  probably  it  would 
be  carried  by  a  single  vote :  the  vote 
of  Carlow  College ! 

This  brings  me  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Council  of  the  University. 
I  am  dealing  with  the  Bill  on  its  merits, 
without  any  allusion  to  the  causes  of  its 
production,  and  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  consequences  to  which 
it  may  lead.  There  is  in  the  Council 
one  remarkable  feature,  which  it  ap- 
pears to  me  has  not  been  sufficiently 
noticed.  It  is,  so  far  as  the  Bill  is  con- 
cerned, despotic ;  the  power  of  the  Coun- 
cil is  imcontrolled ;  it  is  imlimited,  or 
limited  only  in  this — that  it  must  not 
consist  of  philosophers  or  modem  his- 
torians. When  we  consider  what  the 
power  of  the  Council  of  a  great  Univer- 
sity like  this  must  be,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  in  this  case  they  will  be  im- 
limited and  uncontrolled,  when  we  bear 
in  mind  that  a  majority  of  one  can  exer- 
cise a  complete  authority  over  the  Pro- 
fessors, the  lectures,  the  examinations, 
the  books — a  most  important  matter — the 
Schools  of  Medicine,  the  Schools  of  Law, 
and  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Lynn  Eegis  (Mr.  Bourke) — and,  I 
think,  with  no  unconstitutional  curiosity 
— should  ask  that  we  might  be  enlight- 
ened upon  the  matter.  Sir,  how  was  he 
answerod  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  if  he  were 
fresh  from  an  interview  with  some  secret 
deviser  of  this  Bill,  at  once  meets  us 
with  a  Non  poaaumua.  But  although  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might  demur  to 
fimiishing  at  once  all  the  names  of  the 
Coimcil  of  this  University,  still  he  will 
allow  me  to  remind  him  that  he  gave  us 
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no  infbnnatioii  whaterer,  and  the  BiU 
gires  us  no  information,  of  their  charac- 
ter and  quality.  [Mr.  Oladstoke  dis- 
sented.] Well,  the  right  hon.  Gtotle- 
man  wOl  follow  me,  and  that  is  a  great 
advantage.  Do  not  let  him  grudge 
me  the  opportunity  of  making  a  simple 
statement^  It  appears  to  me  that  no  in- 
formation whatever  is  g^ven;  at  all 
events,  that  there  is  a  want  of  informa- 
tion xrpon  some  points  upon  which  I  will 
ask  the  right  hon.  Oentleman,  and  he 
can  reply  at  his  leisure.  I  want  to  know, 
if  he  wiU  not^  g^ve  me  their  names,  what 
is  the  quality  of  these  anonymous  per- 
sons? What  is  their  situation?  Are 
they  laymen  or  are  they  denes?  Are 
they  to  be  paid  or  impaid?  Are  they 
to  be  resident  or  are  they  to  be  pi^ovin- 
cial?  By  what  means  do  you  propose 
to  enforce  their  attendance?  What  is 
the  commwM  vincttlum  among  them  ?  Sir, 
these  are  questions  which  the  right  hon. 
G-entleman  failed  to  anticipate  in  his 
original  statement,  and  some  provisions, 
some  enactments  on  such  subjects  might 
surely  have  been  expected  to  appear  in 
his  Bill.  Well,  this  Council  is  to  con- 
sist of  28  persons.  How  are  they  to  be 
obtained?  They  are  all  to  be  distin- 
guished men.  They  are  all  to  be — and 
I  thought  the  expression  was  a  happy 
one — ^they  were  all  to  be  ''  eminent  men 
and  of  moderate  opinions."  Now,  no 
one  is  more  prepared  than  I  am  at  all 
times  to  do  justice  to  Irish  genius.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  under 
any  circumstances  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  distinguished  men  in  Ireland  —  no 
lack  of  eminent  men ;  but  perhaps  there 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  always  seeming 
men  of  moderate  opimons.  Sir,  how 
are  these  things  generally  managed  ?  I 
could  give  the  names  of  28  men  in  Ire- 
land, distinguished  men — ^men  whose 
names  are  known  not  merely  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  but,  I  might  say 
without  exaggeration,  to  Europe.  That 
those  28  men  would  be  of  irreproach- 
able character  is  not  to  be  questioned 
for  one  moment.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  obtaining  men  who,  for 
their  learning,  their  eloquence,  and  their 
political  experience,  coidd  not  easily  be 
matched  either  in  any  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  or  the  world  in  gene- 
ral. Now  the  House  is  pretty  well 
aware  how  28  gentlemen  would  be  ob- 
tained under  the  circumstances.  I  sup- 
pose that  Oaxdinal  Oullen  wotdd  be  one 
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of  them,  and  his  Eminence  would  be 
paired  off  with  the  Primate  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church.  Then,  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed,  the 
Provost  of  Trinity  College  would  be  a 
most  admirable  councillor,  and  would 
pair  off  against  Monsignor  Woodlock. 
Then  would  come  Lord  Chancellor 
O'Hagan,  who  would  probably  pair  off 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
filled  the  same  office  for  us.  But  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  Why,  you  would 
have  in  your  Council  very  much  what  yon 
have  in  this  House— two  parties  organ- 
ized and  arrayed  against  each  omer, 
with  two  or  three  trimmers  thrown  in  on 
ecuih  side.  -  Now,  Sir,  what  has  in- 
terested me  much  in  this  discussion 
is  the  light  that  has  been  thrown  bj 
several  hon.  Qentlemen  on  both  sides 
on  this  matter  of  a  Council  by  reference 
to  the  National  Board  of  Primary  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland.  My  acquaintance  with 
that  Board  is  not,  of  course,  veiy  exten- 
sive, but  when  I  was  in  office  circum- 
stances happened  which  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  the  conduct  of  the  Board, 
and  I  believe  it  was  average  con- 
duct. What  was  their  conduct  in 
that  instance,  as  put  before  me  ?  Con- 
stant divisions,  idight  majorities,  ma- 
jorities of  one.  But  that  is  not  the 
way  in  which  the  groves  of  Academe 
are  to  be  administered.  You  may 
tolerate  that  in  a  Board  of  Primary 
Education,  for  it  is  a  Board  entirely  of 
modem  institution ;  but  let  me  impress 
upon  the  House  tiiat  there  is  a  total 
want  of  analogy  between  the  anonymous 
Council  of  the  right  hon.  G^nUeman 
for  this  great  University — if  it  is  to  be 
a  University,  let  it  be  a  great  one— and 
the  Board  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland.  The  power  of  the  University 
Council  is,  as  I  have  shown  you,  un- 
limited. They  have  at  once  to  create 
all  the  rules  of  this  great  University. 
They  have  to  devise  everything.  The 
Board  of  National  Education,  on  the 
other  hand,  whatever  may  be  their 
violent  cliques,  are  a  Hmited  power — 
they  have  to  ereate  nothing.  Parlia- 
ment prepared.  Parliament  devised  all 
the  rules  and  orders  under  which  the 
primary  education  of  Ireland  was  to  be 
carried  on.  There  is  no  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  Every  year  the 
doings  of  the  Board  of  National  Educa- 
tion are  brought  necessarily  under  the 
eognizance  of  Parliament  by  the  vote 
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whidi  we  are  called  upon  to  agree  to ; 
and  even  if  that  were  not  the  case — if 
their  course  were  so  eccentric  and  un- 
reasonable tibiat  it  was  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated — ^the  Minister,  if  supported  by 
Parliament,  has  the  power  to  put  an 
end  to  their  existence,  and  dismiss  every 
member  of  the  Board.  What  similarity  is 
there,  then,  between  that  Board  and  the 
anonymous  despotic  Council  who,  at  their 
own  instance,  are  about  to  create  a  con- 
stitution for  the  University?    Suppose 
this  Council  differ — and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  they  will  differ — suppose  they 
thwart  each  other ;  suppose  some  of  the 
passions  which  have  innuenced  even  the 
humbler  Board  of  National  Education 
are  not  absent  from  this  Olympian  as- 
sembly.   Suppose  they  compromise  the 
first  prindples  of  education.     Take,  for 
instance  —  I  need  not  confine   myself 
to  Hie  Faculty  of  Arts — ^the  School  of 
Medidne,  a  celebrated  School  in  Dublin. 
Suppose  they  do  not  asree  as  to  what 
hospital  shall  be  attended  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University.     That  is  not  at 
all  an  improbable  affietir.    It  is  a  ques- 
tion very  likely  to  arise.    I  see  there 
are  great  religious  cliques  and  coteries 
in  Dublin  about  hoenpitals.    There  are 
Boman  Catholic  hospitals  and  there  are 
Protestant  hospitals.    Yeiy  likely  that 
will  be  the  first  thing  the  Council  will 
quarrel  about.    And  suppose  they  come 
to  no  agreement  in  this,  and  say — ^which 
is   very   likely — *'We  will  have    no 
Medical  Faculty  at  all."    Suppose  they 
did   the    same  thing  with   regard   to 
Law,  then  there  would  be  no  Faculty 
of  ikw.     You  will  find  when  the  new 
University  is  established  that  these  dis- 
sensions will  necessarily  arise  from  the 
party    elements    of    which    you    have 
formed  it.    Now,  Sir,  it  has  been  said 
in  this  debate  that   there  is  a   great 
inconsistency  in  the  Boman  Catholics 
opposing  a  measure  which  the  Protes- 
tants equally  oppose,  and  some    hon. 
Cbntleman  told  us  the  only  inference  we 
could  draw  from  that  was  that  the  mea- 
sure was  a  just  one.    No  doubt  there 
is  a  plausibility,  though  of  a  shallow 
character,  in  that  observation  ;  but   I 
should  hardly  think  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, who  has   plenty  of  resources 
at  his  command,  will  make  use  of  it, 
though  it  is  not  impossible,  if  an  in- 
ferior artist  were  in  his  place,  that  he 
would  play  upon  that  stnng  for  some 
time,    NoW|  me  fact  is^  that  if  the  mat- 


ter is  looked  into,  there  is  no  inconsis- 
tency whatever  in  the  course  which  the 
Boman  Catholics  have  adopted  in  this 
matter.    That  I  must  do  them  the  jus- 
tice of  saying.     The  Boman  Catholics 
have  an  inexorable  objection  to  united 
education.   They  believe  that  in  matters 
of  faith  and  morals — and  those  matters, 
in  fact,  with  their  definition,   include 
everything^ — ^Boman  Catholics  ought  to 
be  educated  by  Boman  Catholics.  Their 
opposition,  therefore,  to  a  measure  like 
the  present  may  be— and  I  have  no 
doubt  is — most  sincere,  because  they  go 
upon  the  principle  that  they  will  oppose 
ever3rthing  which  is  adverse  to  the  prin- 
ciples they  sincerely  believe  to  be  im- 
mutable.     But  the  Boman   Catholics, 
however  high  and  firm  they  may  be  in 
their  principle,  are,  like  the  children  of 
this  world,  wise  in  their  generation.    K 
they  find  that  their  resistance  has  been 
ineffectual — if  they  find  that  all  their 
attempts  to  defeat  this  measure  are  un- 
availing— I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  ^ 
— and  who   can  blame   them — that  if ' 
this  Bill  were  to  become  an  Act,  they 
would  immediately  set  to  work  to  obtain 
as  much  good  in  their  view  of  the  case 
as  could  be  obtained  in  realizing  as 
nearly  as  they  possibly  can  the  views 
which  were  submitted  to  their  accept- 
ance by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  converting  your  compromise 
as  soon  as  they  possibly  could  into  their 
supremacy.     Sir,  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est   doubt   that  that   would   be  their 
course,  and  that  they  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  that  course.     I  have  not 
myself  any  doubt  that  if  this  Bill  is 
passed  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  laid 
upon  the  Table,  and  as  we  have  a  right, 
so  fjEur  as  Ministers  are  concerned,  to  be- 
lieve it  is  the  only  shape  in  which  it 
will  pass,  the  views  which  were  ex- 

Sessed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
ember  for  Kilmarnock  (Mr.  Bouverie) 
were  perfectly  correct,  and  that  this  Bill 
can  be  worked,  and  will  be  worked,  to 
secure  a  Catholic  majori^  upon  the 
Council,  and  through  that  Catholic  ma- 
jority to  obtain  complete  control  over 
Irish  University  education.  Nor  do  I 
express  that  as  being  any  discredit  or  to 
give  any  offence  to  the  Boman  Catholics. 
It  is  exactly  the  course  whidi,  under 
similar  droumstances,  we  ourselves 
would  take.  There  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent whatever  in  the  opposition — ^the 
intemedneopposition — ^wHchtheBoman 
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Oatholios  generally  offer  to  the  measure 
of  the  Goyemment  at  this  moment,  with 
the  fact  before  us  that  if  you  establish 
this  Uniyersity — if  this  Bill  should  pass 
— the  Uniyersity  would  ultimately  be- 
come a  Boman  Catholic  Uniyersity. 
The  first  duty  of  the  Boman  Catholics  is 
to  maintain  their  inexorable  principle  as 
they  regard  it ;  the  next,  is  to  mafe  the 
most  of  the  circumstances  which  they 
haye  to  encounter ;  and  those  who  think 
that  by  saying  that  the  Boman  Catholics 
are  opposed  to  this  Bill  and  the  Pro- 
testants are  opposed  to  it,  that  therefore 
the  measure  must  be  adjudged  a  just 
one — those  who  think  that  by  expressing 
those  platitudes  they  are  really  offering 
imanswerable  syllogisms  to  the  House, 
only  g^ye  another  proof  that  the  affedrs 
of  man  are  not  regulated  and  ruled  by 
lo^c. 

Now,  I  would  say  one  word  upon 
the  position  of  the  Irish  Boman  Ca- 
tholics, particularly  in  reference  to  this 
^  matter.  Sir,  they  are  no  supporters  of 
ours.  They  haye  neyer  supported  us, 
although,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
should  express  now  what  I  haye  eyer 
felt — my  respect  for  an  ancient  race  and 
an  ancient  faith.  But  I  regret  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  find  themselyes.  That 
position,  howeyer,  is  in  a  great  degree 
owing  to  their  own  exertions.  "We  haye 
had  many  allusions  in  this  debate  to  the 
conduct  of  the  late  Goyemment  with 
respect  to  this  subject.  These  allusions 
haye  been  made  in  Parliament  before, 
but  sliffhtly  and  casually,  and  I  haye 
listenea  to  them  with  a  silent  smile.  I 
haye  always  been  of  opinion,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  there  is  no  waste  of  time  in 
life  like  that  of  making  explanations. 
One  effect  of  the  imputations  that  haye 
been  made  upon  myself,  and  I  think  I 
may  answer  for  my  colleagues — not  only 
upon  this  but  upon  other  matters — has 
been  to  make  us  at  least  charitable  to 
our  immediate  opponents ;  and  they 
neyer  hear  from  me  taimts  about  their 
secret  correspondence  and  communica- 
tions with  parties  with  whom  they  ought 
not  to  hola  those  communications,  or  as 
to  the  stories  which  are  preyalent  in 
this  House,  because  I  haye  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  in  their  case  they 
are  as  utterly  false  as  they  are  in  our 
own.  Now,  Sir,  let  me,  as  the  direct 
subject  is  before  us  —  as  these  were 
not  casual  obseryations  about  a  policy 
framed  to    catch   the    Irish   yote^    or 
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what  was  called  by  a  high  authority 
at  the  commencement  of  the  debate  pis- 
catorial efforts  to  obtain  Irish  influence 
and  support  for  the  Gbyemment — let  me 
make  one  or  two  remarks  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Her  Majesty's  late  Goyemment 
with  regard  to  this  yery  question  of 
Irish  Uniyersity  education.  Sir,  the 
late  Lord  Derby  was  certainly  not  an 
enemy  to  a  system  of  united  education. 
He  might  be  said  to  haye  been  its 
creator;  and  among  the  great  seryices 
to  his  country  of  that  illustrious  man  I 
know  none  that  were  more  glorious.  He 
neyer  flinched  in  his  opinions  on  that 
subject.  The  matter  of  Irish  education 
was  brought  before  him  shortly  after 
the  formation  of  the  GK)yemment  of 
1866.  But  by  whom  was  it  brought? 
It  was  brought  before  his  considera- 
tion by  men  who  possessed,  and  justly 
possessed,  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  Protestant  Church  and  the  Protes- 
tant Uniyersity  of  Ireland.  It  was  at 
their  instance  his  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  matter.  Let  me  remind 
the  House— for  though  it  is  Modem 
History  I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring 
to  it — let  me,  I  say,  remind  the  House 
of  the  general  system  under  which  Ire- 
land was  goyemed  a  few  years  ago,  a 
system,  howeyer,  which  had  preyaiLed 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  a  system 
which  endeayoured,  not  equally,  but  at 
the  same  time  gradually,  to  assist,  so 
far  as  religion  and  education  were  con- 
cerned the  yarious  creeds  and  classes  of 
that  coimtry.  It  had  in  its  rude  elements 
been  introduced  into  Ireland  a  yery  con- 
siderable time  back,  but  during  the 
E resent  century  it  had  been  gradually 
ut  completely  deyeloped,  and  it  was 
called,  or  has  been  called  of  late  years, 
concurrent  endowment.  I  am  not  going 
to  entrap  the  House  into  a  discussion  on 
the  merits  of  concurrent  endowment,  for 
ooncurrent  endowment  is  dead,  and  I 
will  tell  you  in  a  few  minutes  who  killed 
it.  But  this  I  will  say  of  concurrent 
endowment,  that  it  was  at  least  a  policy 
and  the  policy  of  great  statesmen.  It 
was  the  policy  of  Pitt,  of  G^rey,  of 
Bussell,  of  Peel,  and  of  Palmerston. 
The  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  under 
that  system  had  held  its  property  of 
which,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  been  im- 
justly  and  injuriously  depriyed.  The 
Koman  Catholics  had  a  magnificent  and 
increasing  coUenate  establishment.  The 
IVesbyterianB   had   a   Regium  Donum^ 
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which  I  always  was  of  opinion  ought  to 
have  been  doubled.  So  far  as  Lord 
Pabnerston  was  concerned — and  Lord 
Pabnerston  was  always  called  the  Pro- 
testant Premier — ^he  was  prepared,  and 
had  himself  recommended  in  this  House, 
to  secure  to  the  Boman  Catholics  their 
glebes.  That  policy  is  dead.  Sir,  when 
Ix>rd  Derby  had  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion, he  had  to  consider  it  under  the 
influence  of  that  policy.  Devoted  as  he 
was  to  the  cause  of  united  education,  it 
was  his  opinion,  on  the  representations 
which  were  made  to  him  by  those  who 
represented  the  Protestant  Church,  the 
Protestant  College,  and  the  Protestant 
Universi^  of  Iceland,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Boman  Catholics  with  respect 
to  University  education  was,  I  will 
not  s^y  ''scandalous,"  but  one  which 
demanded  the  consideration  of  states- 
men. Propositions  were  made  and 
placed  before  him.  It  became  our  duty, 
according  to  our  view  of  our  duty, 
to  place  ourselves  in  commimication 
with  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy. 
We  thought  that  was  the  proper  course 
to  pursue — that  it  was  better  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  which  there  appeared  to 
be  some  probability  by  such  straight- 
forward means  rather  than  by  dark  and 
sinister  intrigues.  Two  Boman  Catholic 
Prelates  were  delegated  to  this  coimtry 
to  enter  into  communication  with  the 
Government.  Unfortimately,  when  the 
time  had  arrived,  power  had  left  Lord 
Derby,  and  I  was  his  imworthy  repre- 
sentative. I  did  not  think  it  my  duty, 
or  for  the  public  service,  to  place  myself 
in  personal  communication  with  those 

gentlemen ;  but  two  of  my  Colleagues 
id  me  the  honour  of  representing  me 
and  the  Government  on  that  occasion, 
one  of  them  eminent  for  his  knowledge 
of  L*eland  and  of  the  subject,  the  late 
Lord  Mayo,  and  the  other  a  man  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  the  late  Lord  Privy  Seal  (Lord 
Malmesbury).  And  I  am  boimd  to  say 
that  they  represented  to  me  —  and  I 
mention  them  as  competent  judges  of 
the  matter  —  that  those  negotiations 
were  conducted  by  the  Boman  Catholic 
Prelates  with  dignity  and  modera- 
tion. Sir,  I  may  have  been  too  san- 
guine; but  there  was  a  time  when  I 
believed  that  some  settlement  of  this 
question,  honourable  and  satisfactory  to 
iJl  dasses,  might  have  been  made.    I 

YOL.  CCXIY.    [thibd  sebies.] 


am  bound  to  say  that  no  offer  of  endow- 
ment was  made  by  the  Government.     I 
am  still  more  boimd  to  say  that  no  offer 
of  endowment  was  urged — although  it 
might  have  been  mentioned  —  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  Prelates.    I  am  bound 
to  say  this  because  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Elilmamock  (Mr.  Bouverie)  re- 
ferred to  a  document  of  much   more 
ancient  date  —  a  communication    from 
Sir  George  Grey  which  conveyed  a  dif- 
ferent view.       I    suppose  the  Boman 
Catholic  hierarchy  had  profited  by  the 
experience  of  that  negotiation.     It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  these  particulars. 
The  right  non.  Gentleman  says  I  burnt 
myfineers  on  that  occasion.  I  see  no  scars. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  was 
a  pupil  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  He  sat  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Lord  Pabnerston,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  a  devoted  votary  of  the 
policy  of  concurrent  endowment.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  suddenly — I  im- 
pute no  motives,  that  is  quite  unneces- 
sary—  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  threw 
over  the  policy  of   concurrent  endow- 
ment— mistaking  the  clamour  of  the  Non- 
conformists for  the  voice  of  the  nation. 
The  Boman  Catholics  feU  into  the  trap. 
They  forgot    the  cause  of  University 
education  in  the  prospect  of  destroying 
the  Protestant  Church.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  succeeded  in  his  object.    He 
became  Prime  Minister  of  England.  If  he 
had  been  a  little  more  patient,  without 
throwing  over  concurrent  endowment,  he 
would,  perhaps,  havebeen  Prime  Minister 
as  soon.    The  Boman  Catholics  had  the 
satisfaction  of  destroying  the  Protestant 
Church— of  disestablishing  the  Protes- 
tant Church.     They  had  tne  satisfaction 
before  the  year  was  over  of  witnessing 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Church  at  Bome.    As  certain  as 
we  are  in  this  House,  the  policy  that 
caused  the  one  led  to  the  other.  It  was  the 
consistent  and  continuous  achievement  of 
a  man  who  is  entitled  above  all  others 
to  the  reverence  of  Protestants — and  that 
is  Cardinal  CuUen.     For  if  there  be  one 
man  in  the  world  more  than  another  to 
whom  the  fall  of  the  Papacy  is  attributa- 
ble, it  is  to  his  Eminence.     He  was  the 
autlior,  and  has  been  the  prime  promoter 
in  this  country  of  the  idLiance  between 
Liberalism  and  the  Papacy.  And  now,  Sir, 
see  what  occurred,    'ihe  Boman  Catho- 
lics,having  reduced  Ireland  to  a  roiritual 
desert,    are  discontented,   and  have  a 
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grieraace ;  and  tlieycome  to  Parliament 
in  order  that  we  may  create  for  them  a 
blooming  Garden  of  Eden.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  no  ordinary  man.  [^Minis- 
Uf'ial  cheerB,']  I  am  very  glad  that  my 
sincere  compliment  has  obtained  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  only  cheer 
which  his  party  have  conferred  upon 
him  during  this  discussion.  The  right 
hon.  Genueman  had  a  substitute  for 
the  policy  of  concurrent  endowment, 
which  had  been  killed  by  the  Boman 
Catholics  themselyes.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  substituted  the  policy  of  con- 
fiscation. [''Oh!"]  You  haye  had  four 
years  of  it.  Tou  have  despoiled  Churches. 
You  have  threatened  every  corporation 
and  endowment  in  the  countiy.  You 
have  examined  into  everybody'b  afiPiedrs. 
You  have  criticized  every  profession  and 
vexed  every  trade.  No  one  is  certain  of 
his  property,  and  nobody  knows  what 
duties  he  may  have  to  perform  to- 
morrow. This  is  the  policy  of  confisca- 
tion as  compared  with  that  of  concurrent 
endowment.  The  Irish  Boman  Catholic 
gentlemen  were  perfectly  satisfied  when 
you  were  despoinng  the  Irish  Church. 
They  looked  not  unwillingly  upon  the 
plimder  of  the  Irish  landlords,  and  they 
thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  great  drama  would  be  fulfilled,  and 
the  spirit  of  confiscation  would  descend 
upon  the  celebrated  walls  of  Trinity 
College,  would  level  them  to  the  ground, 
and  endow  the  University  of  Stephen's 
Green.  I  ventured  to  remark  at  the 
time  when  the  policy  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  introduced  that  con- 
fiscation was  contagious.  I  believe  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  had 
enough  of  the  policy  of  confiscation. 
From  what  I  can  see,  the  House  of 
Commons  elected  to  carry  out  that  policy 
are  beginning  to  experience  some  of 
the  inconveniences  of  satiety,  and  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  they  will  give 
some  intimation  to  the  Government  to- 
night that  that  is  their  opinion  also.  I 
conclude  from  what  has  passed  that 
we  shfikLL  not  be  asked  to  oivide  upon 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  King's  Lynn  (Mr.  Bourke).  Let 
me  say  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Member 
that  the  object  of  his  Motion  has  been 
much  misunderstood,  and  misunderstood 
especially  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  greatly  mistaken  if  he 
supposes,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  was 

Mr,  Disraeli 


a  p€u*ty  Motion.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  was  a  spontaneous  Motion  on  the 
part  of  the  hon.  Member,  and  had  been 
adopted  by  him  in  consultation  with  only 
a  few  academic  sjrmpathisers,  who,  I  be- 
lieve chiefly  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  and  has  been  brought  forward 
simply  because  there  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  strange  apathy  with  tegaxd  to  this 
question  in  this  bewildered  assembly, 
and  because  he  thought  that  some  dis- 
cussion would  make  us  understand  the 
question  more  fully  than  we  appeared  at 
first  to  do.  When  the  right  hon  Gentle- 
man introduced  this  measure,  after  listen- 
ing to  his  speech,  I  humbly  requested 
three  weeks  in  which  to  consider  it — a 
a  period  of  time  which  did  not  ap- 
pear fo  me  to  be  unreasonable.  That 
request  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with 
great  amiability  refused.  He  told  me 
ihht  I  was  not  to  judge  of  the  measure 
by  his  perhaps  too  lengthy  address,  be- 
cause, when  the  Bill  was  placed  in  my 
hands,  as  it  soon  would  be,  I  should 
find  it  of  the  simplest  possible  character. 
I  think  by  this  time  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  discovered  that  my  request 
was  not  unreasonable,  and  that  the  House 
of  C(Hnmons  has  discovered  that  three 
weeks  was  not  too  long  a  period  in  which 
to  study  a  composition  so  peculiar  and  so 
complicated  in  its  character.  Although 
I  was  far  £rom  willing  to  make  this  ques- 
tion the  basis  of  anything  like  a  struggle 
of  party,  although,  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prevent  such  a  struggle, 
I  have  been  hindered  in  that  endeavour 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself. 
It  is  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
who  has  introduced  so  much  passion, 
and  so  much,  I  may  almost  say,  personal 
struggle  into  this  question.  It  was  the 
riffht  hon.  Gentleman  who,  as  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  in  introducing  a 
question  of  a  nature  somewhat  abstruise, 
and  which  to  the  majority  of  the  hon. 
Members  of  this  House  must  have  been 
not  easy  at  first  to  comprehend,  com- 
menced his  harangue  by  saying — ''  I  am 
introducing  a  measure  upon  which  I 
intend  to  stake  the  existence  of  my  Go- 
vernment." That  was,  in  my  opinion, 
an  unwise  and  rather  an  arrogant  de- 
claration on  the  part  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  have  certainly  known  in- 
stances where  Ministers  introducing  into 
this  House  large  measures  whid^  had 
be^i  prepared  with  great  care,  and  feel- 
ing for  them  as  mu^  solicitude  as  t^Q 
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right  hoa.  Gbntleman  does  for  this  Bill 
— ^I  have  oertainl  J  known  instaaoes  where 
after  protracted  debates,  and  when  opi- 
nions appeared  to  be  perhaps  equallj 
balanced  in  this  House,  Ministers  have 
felt  themselyes  authorized,  under  such 
cirenmstances,  to  say  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  stake  the  existence  of  their  Go- 
vernments upon  the  question  at  issue. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  recall 
an  instance  of  any  Minister  who,  on  an 
occasion  similar  to  the  present,  prefixed 
a  laborious  exposition,  which  by  its  yery 
length  and  nature  showed  that  it  dealt 
with  a  subject  which  only  the  trans- 
cendent powers  of  the  right  hon.  (Gentle- 
man could  make  dear  and  lucid  to  the 
House  by  saying — **But  I  tell  you  in 
the  first  place  that  I  stake  the  existence 
of  the  Government  upon  it."  I  trust  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  profited  by  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  and  that  he  now 
feels  that  upon  Uie  occasion  of  intro- 
ducing this  measure  his  vein  was  some- 
what intemperate.  No  one  wishes  to 
disturb  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  his 
place.  K  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
tends to  carry  out  a  great  policy — that 
of  confiscation — I  wish  at  lesust  that  he 
shall  not  be  able  to  say  that  he  has  not 
had  a  fair  trial  for  that  policy.  I  wish 
the  House  and  the  country  fully  to  com- 
prehend all  the  bearings  of  that  policy  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  But,  Sir,  al- 
though I  have  not  wished  to  make  this 
a  party  question,  although  I  certainly 
have  no  wish  to  disturb  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  his  seat,  although  I  have 
no  communication  with  any  section  or 
with  any  jwtrty  in  this  House,  I  may 
say,  with  any  individual  but  my  own  im- 
mediate Colleagues,  I  must  do  my  duty 
when  I  am  asked — *'  Do  you  or  do  you 
not  approve  of  this  measure  ?  "  I  must 
vote  against  a  measure  which  I  believe 
to  be  monstrous  in  its  general  conception, 
pernicious  in  many  of  its  details,  and  ut- 
terly ^tile  as  a  measure  of  practical 
legislation. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  I  have  Hst- 
ened,  with  interest  of  course,  but  with 
some  curiosity  and  some  surprise,  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
Mow  much  of  it  there  was  that  did  not 
refer  at  all  to  the  Bill  before  the  House ; 
and  how  much  of  it  there  was,  in  that 
portion  of  it  which  did  touch  the  Bill,  that 
seemed  to  hold  in  his  mind  a  place  dis- 
proportionate to  its  real  moment,  in  com- 


parison with  the  other  provisions  of  the 
measure !  For  no  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  dwelt  upon  the 
question  of  the  Theological  Faculty  in 
Trinity  College ;  though  I  may  state  that 
I  have  never  heard  of  a  Theological 
Facidty  in  any  College  whatever.  Facul- 
ties, according  to  my  understanding  of 
the  matter,  are  in  Universities,  not  in 
Colleges.  But  that  is  a  remark  in  passing. 
For  half  an  hour  he  dwelt  upon  the 
Theological  Faculty  in  Trinity  College, 
and  for  half  an  hour  upon  concurrent 
endowment  and  confiscation.  Why  were 
two-thirds  of  the  oration  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  devoted  to  questions 
which,  solve  them  how  he  would,  and 
handle  them  how  he  would,  could  con- 
tribute so  little  to  the  practical  solution 
of  this  difficult  question?  I  looked  a 
Httle  further.  I  sought  for  a  key  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
First,  I  notice  his  description  of  the 
e£Eects  of  confiscation ;  and  I  congratu- 
late the  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon  this 
— that  although  he  has  still  many  hard 
words  for  the  policy  of  confiscation,  yet 
its  features  are  gradually  coming  to  be 
mitigated,  for  the  last  time  that  I  heard 
,  him  upon  the  subject  I  think  was  when  he 
declared  that  the  consequences  of  the  ap- 
plication of  that  policy  to  Ireland  would 
be  far  more  formidable  than  the  conse- 
quencesof  a  foreign  conquest.  The  change 
is  encouraging.  In  a  little  more  time  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  be  enabled  to 
view  confiscation  with  considerable  in- 
dulgence, if  he  makes  the  same  progress 
in  future  years  that  he  has  made  since  his 
earlier  declaration.  But  what  is  more 
important  is  the  observation  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  upon  concurrent  endow- 
ment. Concurrent  endowment,  he  says, 
is  dead.  Twice  he  said  it  was  dead. 
But  it  may  revive  under  the  potent 
charms  and  the  wand  of  a  ma^cian. 
Undoubtedly  the  emphatic  monosyUables 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were  em- 
ployed in  order  that  hereafter,  in  case  of 
need,  we  might  be  reminded  of  his 
having  said  that  concurrent  endowment 
was  dead.  This  was  necessary  to  give 
the  proper  colour  to  the  general  effect  of 
his  argument.  But  why  did  he  summon 
in  stately  array  the  great  names  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  of  Lord  Bussell,  of  Lord  Grey,  and 
of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  ?  Why  that  elaborate 
eulogplum  upon  concurrent  endowment? 
Why  that  exhibition  of  the  difficulty  of 
constituting  a  University  without  a  Fa- 
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culty  of  detailed  Theology  ?  Why  that 
argument  to  show  that  a  learned  teacher 
must  necessarily  trench  upon  Theology 
while  dealing  with  other  subjects?  Why, 
except  to  lead  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  one 
satisfactory  solution — one  mode  and  one 
mode  only  of  dealing  with  the  question 
before  us  and  of  escaping  from  its  diffi- 
culties— that  namely,  of  erecting  different 
Universities  for  different  persuasions  in 
Ireland,  each  of  them  equipped  with  its 
Faculty  of  Theology,  and  thus  of  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  principle  of  concurrent 
endowment. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the 
policy  of  concurrent  endowment ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  even  at  this  moment  and  in  the 
year  in  which  we  live  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  dwells  with  such  fervour  and 
with  such  fondness  upon  the  recollection 
of  the  past  history  of  this  scheme,  that  I 
appeal  to  any  man  whether  it  is  not  still 
a  Hving  idea  in  his  mind — whether  he 
does  not  still  seem  to  cherish  in  his 
breast  the  hope  that  it  may  be  g^ven  to 
him  to  revive  it  and  make  it  a  practical 
reality. 

Sir,  I  beg  to  decline  the  honour  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  gives  me  of  having 
been  a  disciple  of  concurrent  endowment. 
He  thinks  me  bound  to  the  strict  inheri- 
tance of  the  ideas  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
with  regard  to  whom,  however,  I  may 
observe,  he  has  not  proved  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  ever  declared  himself  fa- 
vourable to  that  principle.  He  states 
that  I  suddenly  changed  my  mind  about 
concurrent  endowment  in  1868.  He  is 
entirely  mistaken ;  and  has  not  produced 
the  slightest  proof  of  the  allegation.  He 
says  he  thinks  as  a  general  rule  it  is  a 

f'eat  waste  of  time  to  offer  explanations, 
es,  Sir,  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
makes  an  exception  to  that  general  pro- 
position ;  and  he  evidently  thinks,  for  he 
just  put  it  into  practice,  that  it  is  not  at 
all  a  waste  of  time  to  make  explanations 
provided  you  offer  them  about  five  years 
after  the  event,  when  the  memory  of 
gentlemen  has  become  dim  and  indis- 
tinct with  regard  to  the  particulars,  and 
when,  consequently,  a  reasonable  liberty 
is  assured  of  affixing  to  the  circumstances 
Buoh  colour  as  may,  upon  the  whole,  be 
most  suitable  to  the  occasion.  But  I 
have  much  to  do  in  dischar^uiff  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  me,  and  I  should  not 
have  made  this  reference  to  the  general 
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scope  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  but  for  the  lessons  it  has 
conveyed  to  my  mind,  the  waniin^s  it 
has  given  to  me,  and  the  warnings  which 
I  believe  it  will  carry  forth  to-morrow  to 
the  people  of  this  country. 

A  word  or  two  now  about  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Bourke).  I  thank  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  proposed 
it,  to  whom  I  never  listen  without 
pleasure,  for  the  kindly  tone  of  the 
remarks  with  which  he  introduced  his 
proposal.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say 
much  for  the  Amendment,  and  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything 
against  it,  for  I  presume  it  will  be  nega- 
tived with  the  consent  of  all,  including 
even  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
himself.  Neither  is  it  necessary  for  me 
to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  speech 
of  my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Galne,  who  seconded  this  Vote  of  Cen- 
sure with  a  modest  apology  for  his  own 
youth  and  inexperience;  but  I  would 
say  that  perhaps  that  apology  was 
scarcely  necessary.  We  are  aware  that 
in  other  and  darker  ages  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  older  members  of  the 
human  family  to  censure  and  even  to 
chastise  the  younger.  We  live  in  more 
enlightened  times,  and  it  may  be  quite 
proper  that  that  custom  should  now  be 
reversed ;  if  a  new  experiment  is  to  be 
made,  I  know  of  no  one  who,  apparently, 
will  make  the  trial  with  greater  satis- 
faction and  confidence  in  ms  own  mind 
than  my  noble  Friend. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  charged 
upon  me  the  responsibiHty  of  hawig 
introduced  warmth  into  the  discussion 
of  this  question,  and  he  groimds  his 
charge  upon  an  expression  I  used  at 
the  commencement  of  the  speech  with 
which  I  introduced  the  Bill.  I  then  said 
.that  the  subject  I  was  proceeding  to  deal 
with  was  one  vital  to  the  honour  and 
existence  of  the  Government.  I  am 
truly  sorry,  and  truly  penitent,  if  I 
really  used  that  expression  without 
necessity ;  but  the  riffht  hon.  Gentleman 
should  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  approached  this  ques- 
tion. In  1869  we  gave  all  our  energies, 
and  asked  Pariiament  to  apply  a  g^reat 
part  of  its  valuable  time  to  the  question 
of  the  Irish  Church;  in  1870  we  took 
exactly  the  same  course  for  the  first  four 
months  of  the  Session  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  Lwdd  Question.    But  «t  that  very 
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period  tlie  hon.  Member  for  Brighton 
felt  the  spirit  within  him  calling  on  him 
RO  strongly  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  Irish  IJniyersities  that  he  presented 
to  us  a  project,  despite  our  i)romise  to 
deal  with  the  question,  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  accept,  because  in 
everything  except  what  related  to  tests 
we  looked  upon  it  as  a  retrograde  and 
anti-reforming  measure.  We  were  com- 
pelled, thereK)re,  by  the  engagements 
which  we  had  given,  and  by  our  own 
sense  of  dignity  and  of  duty  to  resist  it ; 
but  the  resistance  offered  by  us  to  that 
measure  for  three  successiye  years  as- 
sumed the  character  of  an  appeal  to  a 
Yote  of  Confidence  from  the  House,  and 
it  was  these  circumstances  which  gave 
to  the  Bill  the  place  it  now  holds,  and 
which  led  me  to  believe  that  in  speaking 
of  it  as  a  subject  vital  to  the  honour  and 
existence  of  the  Government  I  was  giving 
utterance  to  little  more  than  a  common- 
place within  the  common  knowledge  of 
everyone  who  heard  it.  If  I  was  wrong 
it  was  a  g^ve  error.  I  do  not  believe 
it  was  wrong,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  by  my  words  that  the  question  was 
placed  in  the  position  it  had  taken  long 
before.  I  trust  I  cannot  be  justly  ac- 
cused of  introducing  heat  and  difficulty 
into  this  debate.  At  least  I  am  conscious 
that  this  is  a  question  which  it  is  totally 
impossible  for  us  or  for  anyone  to  solve, 
if  propositions  intended  simply  as  aca- 
demic proposals  are  to  be  viewed  in  the 
glare  and  heat  of  political  and  religious 
jealousies ;  if  matters  to  which  we  attach 
a  slight  importance  are  to  be  studiously 
magnified  and  represented  as  the  vital 
essence  of  the  Bill ;  if  the  atmosphere 
in  which  we  here  live  and  move  is  upon 
this  occasion  to  be  one  of  fever  ana  of 
passion,  such  as  it  has  appeared  to  be 
from  three  or  four  of  the  speeches  we 
have  heard ;  but,  I  must  in  fairness  say, 
not  from  speeches  we  have  heard  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  The 
effect  of  such  methods  of  proceeding 
must  simply  be  to  render  progress  im- 
possible. Bemember  what  University 
legislation  is.  Bemember  that  in  the 
case  of  Oxford,  when  we  first  dealt  with 
the  subject  for  England,  though  there 
was  no  political  heat  or  passion  what- 
ever, yet,  from  the  comphcation  of  the 
details  of  the  question,  we  had  to  give, 
I  ^nk,  some  fi)ur-and-twenty  nights  of 
Ihe  time  of  Parliament  before  we  could 
dispose  of  the  Bill.    I  now  on  the  second 


reading  of  this  Irish  Bill,  address  a 
House  crowded  from  floor  to  roof,  and 
intensely  animated  with  expectation,  not 
indeed,  as  to  the  speech  that  I  am  about 
to  make,  but  as  to  the  Division  which  is 
to  follow.  But  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Oxford  Bill,  which  corresponded  in 
many  of  its  provisions,  though  it  was 
different  in  many  others  from  this  mea- 
sure, I  well  remember  an  observation 
of  a  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  that 
both  he  and  I  were  addressing  empty 
benches.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
were  40  Members  in  this  House  at  the 
time  when  we  came  to  the  close  of  the 
debate,  so  entirely  was  it  liberated  from 
anything  like  political  prejudice.  It 
afforded  an  indication  of  the  intrinsic 
difficulties  of  the  subject ;  and  these 
difficulties  if  inflamed  by  passion,  will 
readily  moimt  up  to  impossibility.  In 
introducing  this  Bill  I  made  an  appeal 
to  the  House  for  a  repetition  of  that  in- 
dulgence, of  that  candid  and  fair  inter- 
pretation with  which  we  were  met,  as  I 
rejoice  to  acknowledge,  in  every  detail 
of  the  questions  of  the  Irish  Church  and 
of  the  Irish  Land.  It  was  by  that 
candid  interpretation,  it  was  by  that 
mutual  confidence  amongpolitical  friends, 
but  it  was  also  by  a  great  degree  of 
candid  interpretation  throughout  the 
House,  and  a  temper  which  never  de- 
viated into  heat  or  violence,  that  we  were 
enabled  to  deal  with  those  important 
measures  and  to  carry  them  successfully 
through  the  House.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
impossible  to  hope  that  such  can  be  the 
case  in  the  present  instance.  But  this  I 
will  say,  we  have  done  what  we  could,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  arouse  no  passions, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  impute  no 
motive,  we  have  sought  to  avoid  every- 
thing [inflammatory,  to  give  a  fair  con- 
struction to  the  motives  and  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  every  man ;  and  so  we  will 
persevere  to  the  end,  although  we  have 
known  from  the  first,  and  although  we 
know  now,  that  if  there  be  in  this  House 
but  a  few  Members  who  are  unhappily 
determined  to  mix  this  question  at  every 
point  with  the  elements  of  political 
and  theolo^cal  passion,  success  will 
be  impossible,  and  failure,  with  aU  the 
public  mischief  it  entails,  is  the  only 
result  which  awaits  either  us  or  any 
other  Government  that  may  attempt  a 
solution  of  the  question.  I  have  spoxen 
thus  far  vaguely  of  the  Members  to 
whom  I  refer.      iBut  I  think  it  better  to 
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be  perfecUy  outspoken  on  this  occasion. 
I  refer  to  several,  but  most  of  all,  per- 
haps, to  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Lifitkeard.     Sir,  I  never  heard  a 
speech  in  this  House  that  appeared  to 
me  more  unhappily  directed  to  frustrate 
every  useful  and  beneficial  purpose  of 
legidation,  to  disappoint  every  desire 
that  a  wise  and  beneficent  Parliament 
has  entertained  in  regard  to  education 
in  Ireland.     [Mr.  Hobsman  :  No,  no  !1 
I  do  not  expect  my  right  hon.  Friena 
to  agree  with  me.     How  did  my  right 
hon.  Friend  proceed?    He  began  with 
a  chivalrous  precipitancy  by  announcing 
in  The  Times  that  the  Bill  was  shortly 
to  take  its  place  as  an  ornament  to  the 
Statute  Book.     He  then  became  imeasy 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Koman  Ca- 
tholic Prelates.     Next  it  appetured  that 
the  patience  of  his  mind  and  the  balance 
of  his  judgment  had  been  subverted  by 
terrific  apprehensions.     The  first  sign  of 
that  was  in  questions  put  to  me  in  this 
House  with  a  feverish  anxiety — "Are  the 
Boman  Catholic  Prelates  prepared  to  ac- 
cept your  Bill  as  a  settlement?"  His  ap- 
prehensions had  by  this  time  passed  into 
a  phase  of  violence ;  for  now  this  measure, 
which  was  to  have  been  an  ornament 
of  the  Statute  Book  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore, was  transmuted  into    a    monster 
such  as  was  unfit  to  be  presented  even 
for  a  moment  to  the  view  of  Parliament. 
That  which  before  the  episcopal  condem- 
nation was  fair  and  gracious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  now 
not  to  be  allowed  even  to  come  within 
the  sphere  of  discussion ;  and  we  were 
censured  for  not  having  buried  it  with- 
out another  word  in  absolute  and  eternal 
silence.      That  I  thought   was    pretty 
well ;  but  my  right  hon.  Friend  went  on 
to  surpass  himself.     He  censured  us  for 
not  having  communicated  with  the  Bo- 
man Catholic  Prelates.     Having  done 
this,  he  went  on  to  censure  us  for  hav- 
ing communicated  with  them ;    for  he 
said,  I  think,  the  most  important  clauses 
of  the  Bill  were  not  the  work  of  a 
Protestant  draftsman.     I  put  my  own 
construction  on  that  expression,  and  I 
think  its  meaning  was  tolerably  obvious 
to  the  House.      Having  thus  censured 
us  for  two  contradictory  reasons^-one  of 
which,  the  negative,  was  true,  while  for 
the  other  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foun- 
dation— he  passed  on  to  a  declamatory  in- 
vective against  the  Bill  as  a  measure 
calculated  to  forward  the  purposes  of 
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the  Boman  Catholic  Prelacy  of  L^eland. 
That  was  the  description  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  bestowed  on  the  Bill,  which 
is  going  to  be  opposed  almost  en  masse — 
happily  not  quite  en  masse,  but  almost 
en  masse — ^by  die  Boman  Catholic  Mem- 
bers from  Ireland,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  think  it  hostile  to  those  pur- 
poses. My  right  hon.  Friend  will  march 
to-night  into  the  same  Lobby,  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  men  whom  he  con- 
tradicts. But,  though  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  reasons  eimer  of  the  one  or  of 
the  others,  yet  as  between  him  and  them 
I  must  say  they  have  far  more  just  ground 
of  opposition  Uian  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
because  the  objects  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
"PTelacy,  so  far  as  they  are  not  in  our 
view  justifiable,  are  not  promoted  by 
this  Bill ;  so  that,  at  least,  they  are  not 
tilting  at  a  phantom,  but  at  a  reality. 
The  right  hon.  Oentleman  would  have 
done  us  a  favour  if,  when  he  made  this 
charge  and  caused  these  alarms  among 
the  prejudiced  portion  of  his  audience— 
and  there  is,  of  course,  in  every  assembly 
some  prejudiced  portion,  however  fin- 
ished may  be  the  average  of  its  mental 
accomplishment — he  would  have  con- 
sented to  come  down  from  his  lofty  flight 
to  the  region  of  fact,  and  if,  after  all 
this  invective  and  dedamation,  he  would 
have  but  spent,  say,  a  poor  five  minutes 
in  the  work  of  argument.  When  he 
first  wrote  to  The  Times  he  said  he  had 
not  got  the  Bill ;  but  when  he  got  it, 
what  did  he  do  ?  Did  he  read  it?  If 
he  did,  his  speech  bears  no  trace  of  the 
study ;  and  the  whole  of  this  tempestuous 
condemnation  is  really  grounded  on  the 

?ure  ipse  dixit  of  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
thic^  he  will  understand  that  in  com- 
menting thus  severely  upon  the  speech 
he  has  made,  on  account  of  what  I  think 
the  public  mischief  such  a  speech  is 
likely  to  entail,  I  have  no  imputation  to 
make  upon  him  except  the  misuse  of  his 
power,  and  my  object  is  to  enter  a  firm 
and  final  protest  against  the  method  he 
adopted  in  dealing  with  a  subject  which 
requires  pains,  care,  patience,  and  dis- 
passionate impartiality. 

I  must  now  briefly  remind  the  House 
— ^because  we  have  travelled  so  far  in 


many  respects  from  the  original 
of  disouflcaon— of  the  nature  of  the  alle- 
gation upon  which  the  Gbvemment 
founded  their  case  for  the  Bill.  Our 
first  and  original  allegation  was  that 
there  is  a  grievaaoe  of  consdenoe  in 
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Ireland  with  respect  to  UiiiTersity  edu- 
cation; and  I  am  glad  to  say,  what- 
ever else  may  have  happened,  some 
jCTOund  has  been  gained  in  this  respect. 
We  have  heard  the  avowal  that  such  a 

Sievanoe  does  exist  from  the  hon. 
ember  for  Brighton,  and  this,  if  I  re- 
colleot  right,  for  the  first  time.  I  may 
say  that  generally  an  admission  of  that 
kind  has  been  made,  and  therefore  I 
now  assome  its  undisputed  existence, 
without  entering  into  particulars.  I  re- 
gard that  as  a  vcduaole  starting-point 
&om  which  to  proceed  to  our  proper 
conclusion. 

Further,  we  have  alleged  that  there  is 
need  of  academic  reform  in  Ireland.  I 
showed  that  sufficiently  by  figures  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill — figures  to 
which  I  will  briefly  revert,  on  account 
of  their  simple  and  conclusive  character  ; 
and  I  will  also  refer  to  the  only  attempt 
that  has  been  made  to  meet  the  effect 
of  those  figures.  I  have  here  to  do  with 
my  hon.  T'riend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  of  whose 
speech  generally  I  will  say  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  delivered.  With  its  main  ten- 
dency, and  with  most  of  its  arguments, 
I  entertain  a  warm  sympathy,  but  from 
its  statistics  I  entirely  differ ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  they  suggest  to  me  that, 
after  all,  perhaps,  the  Boman  Catholic 
authority,  whoever  he  was,  may  not 
have  been  so  very  wrong  who  said  arith- 
metic itseK  ought  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  list  of  disputable  subjects.  I 
showed,  Sir,  and  this  has  not  been 
questioned,  that  the  Boman  Gatholio 
students  in  Arts  in  all  Ireland — ^I  mean 
University  students  in  any  sort  of  colle- 
giate training — ^were,  according  to  the 
mtest  Betums,  145,  from  a  population 
of  4,500,000.  In  confining  myself  to 
students  in  Arts,  I  can  assure' my  hon. 
Friend  I  do  not  mean  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  professional  studies ;  but 
I  meant  that  which  he  means,  and  that 
which  he  has  ably  contended  for — 
nam^y,  that  professional  studies  ought 
to  be  grounded  on  general  culture ;  and 
on  this  I  found  my  further  proposition, 
that  the  training  in  Arts,  inasmuch  as 
all  ought  to  pass  through  it,  affords  the 
p^per  measure  of  the  number  of  true 
University  students  in  a  country  at  a 
given  time.  I  showed  that  in  all  Lreland 
there  were  of  these  students  in  Arts,  all 
persuasiims  included,  only  784.  I  showed 


that,  including  400  more  of  its  members, 
with  whom  the  University  of  Dublin 
deals  now  only  as  an  Examining  Board, 
the  number  comes  but  to  1,179 ;  that  in 
1832,  when  the  Queen's  Colleges  did  not 
exist,  the-  number  had  mounted  up  to 
1,461 ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
additions  made  by  the  Queen's  Ck>lleges, 
there  was  £^  balance  of  loss  upon  that 
total  nimiber  of  students  in  Arts  of  282 
as  the  aggregate  result  of  the  educa- 
tional movement  of  the  last  41  years. 
Now,  it  has  been  said  that  I  ought  to 
have  noticed  the  decrease  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  cheapest  degree  in  Arts  in 
Dublin  costs  nearly  £100,  as  I  am  in- 
formed. This  is  in  hard  cash,  and  does 
not  include  the  serious  expense  of  re- 
sorting to  Dublin  for  a  number  of  exa- 
minations at  separate  times.  Now  I 
desire  to  know  how  many  emigrants 
would  have  taken  such  a  degree  ?  I  find 
also  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  decline 
preceded  the  decay  of  population.  The 
entrances  at  Dublin  in  the  years  1830-34 
were  438  annually,  and  in  1835-39  they 
were  only  353;  and  there  was  no  de- 
crease of  population,  but  a  great  increase 
in  that  period,  while  the  students  of  the 
University  were  rapidly  declining  in 
nimiber.  They  continued  to  fluctuate 
until  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
Queen's  Ck)lleges  they  went  down  to  271 
as  their  annual  average. 

But  it  is  said  also  that  there  has  been 
so  much  intercourse  with  England  that 
large  numbers  of  students  came  into 
England  at  this  time.  It  is  totally  un- 
true. There  was  no  increase  at  all  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  during  the 
time  when  the  numbers  in  Dublin  were 
thus  grievously  declining,  and  the  in- 
crease at  Cambridge — for  there  was  a 
slight  increase — was  wholly  insignifi- 
cant ;  not  to  observe  that  it  was  really 
occasi<med  by  an  English  demand.  Of 
course,  it  is  obvious  to  ask,  if  intercourse 
with  England  had  had  the  effect  of 
damaging  the  numbers  at  the  Dublin 
Universify,  why  did  it  not  damage  the 
numbers  at  the  Universities  of  Scotland, 
where  the  intercourse  was  even  more 
easy,  and  where  there  was  no  such  phe- 
nomenon at  all?  But  here  my  non. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  comes  in  with  his  answer. 
I  affirm  that  he  shakes  none  of  my  facts, 
but  what  does  he  say  ?  He  says  that 
there  are  but  740  degrees  in  Arts  in 
England.    My  hon.  Friend  is,  however, 
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quite  wrong.  In  1872  tihere  were  in 
Oxford  396,  in  Cambridge  467,  in  London 
78  of  an  extremely  high  order,  making 
941,  without  any  allowance  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham,  the  number  of  whose 
degrees  I  have  not  obtained.  My  hon. 
Friend  then  says  there  has  been  a  gene- 
ral decrease  in  the  number  of  students 
at  our  Universities  of  late  years,  and 
that  Ireland  was  a  very  poor  country. 
Instead  of  a  general  decrease  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
degrees  in  Arts  in  England.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  gave  405  degrees  in  Arts 
in  1820,  599  in  1830,  668  in  1840,  and 
863  in  1872.  But,  says  my  hon.  Friend, 
**  Ireland  is  a  poor  country."  If,  how- 
ever, she  is  a  poor  country  now,  she  was 
poorer  still  in  1832,  and  yet  in  1832  she 
had  a  great  many  more  students  than  at 
present.  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with 
the  argument :  and  I  would  in  the  next 
place  address  a  plea  ad  mUericardiam  to 
my  hon.  Friend.  He  pointed  out  to  us 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
attendances  at  lectures  in  Dublin,  and  I 
am  glad  he  did  so,  for  it  is  the  result  of 
an  academic  reform,  real  as  far  as  it 
goes.  I  am  afraid  that  Dublin  had  pre- 
viously been  extremely  lax  in  those 
matters  of  academic  discipline.  But  my 
hon.  Friend,  in  iroite  of  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  degrees,  tells  us  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  attendances  at  lectures  of  Professors, 
and  therefore  in  true  academic  learning ; 
and  he  holds  that  everything  else  is  de- 
sultory cram,  except  the  attendance  in 
the  lecture-room  of  the  Professor !  I 
am  now  going  to  draw  largely  on  the  in- 
dulgence of  my  hon.  Friend.  And  I  will 
even  venture  to  call  attention  to  his  lan- 
guage as  an  indication  how  disposed  we 
are  each  of  us  to  advance  rather  exces- 
sive pretensions  on  behalf  of  our  own 
particular  calling,  and  how  even  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  mind  becomes  for  a 
moment  narrow  when  dealing  with  its 
claims.  For  myseK,  I  humbly  pray 
allowance  may  be  made.  I  never  had 
the  honour,  except  once,  when  at  Oxford, 
of  attending  a  Professor's  lecture  at  all. 
My  education,  such  as  it  was,  and  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  better,  was 
not  had  by  desultory  cram,  or  cram  of 
apy  species,  but  by  hard  work.  Morn- 
ing and  night  I  worked  as  hard  as  I 
have  ever  done  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  I  beg  my  hon.  Friend,  if 
possible,  to  allow  this  ray  of  light  to 
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enter  his  mind,  where  there  already  are 
so  many,  and  to  admit  the  belief  that  it 
is  possible  to  learn  something  of  a  sub- 
ject even  elsewhere  than  in  Uie  lecture- 
room. 

And  noW|  Sir,  I  come  to  a  more  gene- 
ral review  of  what  in  France  is  termed 
the  situation.  I  think  that  the  House, 
or  that  all  who  have  g^ven  an  eye  to  it, 
will  aeree  with  me  that  in  the  situation 
so  unaerstood  there  have  been  features 
of  the  highest  dramatic  interest.  What 
a  catastrophe.  Sir — ^I  do  not  underrate 
it  or  disguise  it — has  it  not  undergone  ? 
This  Bin  was  introduced  not  yet  four 
weeks  ago,  in,  I  hope,  a  conscientious, 
but  certainly  a  prosaic  speech.  It  was 
received  with  almost  universal  favour. 
It  will  be  recollected  from  what  various 
quarters  there  came  declarations  l^at  it 
was  a  just  measure ;  a  measure,  con- 
sidering all  things,  moderate ;  and  a 
measure  sure  or  likely  to  receive  the 
approval  of  Parliament.  The  most  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  truth  of  the  descrip- 
tion I  am  giving — a  proof  that  I  am  not 
too  highly  colouring  my  case— is  to  be 
found  in  the  attitude  of  that  valuable 
class  of  the  community  who  are  called 
waiters  on  Providence.  A  morning  or 
two  after  the  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
there  was  not  a  waiter  on  Providence  in 
the  whole  of  this  vast  metropolis  who 
was  not  its  decided  partizan.  Those 
waiters  on  Providence  are  like  the  loose 
rolling  carffo  of  a  ship,  certain  in  heavy 
weather  cdways  to  g^ve  their  weight 
against  the  vessel.  The  consequence  is, 
that  whereas  those  three  weeks  ago  we 
had  a  whole  army  of  them,  numerous 
as  the  host  of  Xerxes,  on  our  side,  we 
have  not  a  solitaiy  individual  of  that 
species  to  sustain  or  cheer  us  now. 
What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  general  temper 
and  course  which  it  becomes  the  House 
of  Commons  to  pursue?  No  one  will 
say  that  the  House  was  misled  as  to  the 
BUI  by  the  speech  which  introduced  it. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Liskeard,  who  I  think  endeavoured  to 
be  ingenuous  throughout  his  statement, 
thou^  he  has  referred  to  my  speech 
and  to  the  Bill,  did  not  say  or  insinuate 
that  my  speech  was  other  than  an  at- 
tempt to  give  a  fair  description  of  the 
Bill.  That  change  of  opinion,  which  I 
do  not  disffuise,  is  one  that  wdll  merits, 
and  indeed  calls  for,  some  examination ; 
and  that  examination  is  to  be  made  on 
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the  question  of  to-night.  The  question 
of  to-night  is  this — Shall  we  go  into 
Oommittee  on  this  Bill?  And  in  our 
answer,  Sir,  to  that  question  we  shall  be 

fovemed  by  one  single  motive,  by  the 
esireto  endeayour  now  to  do  what  some 
years  hence  we  shall  wish  that  we  had 
done.  Well,  what  are  the  arguments 
that  haye  been  urged  against  going  into 
Oommittee  on  the  Bill  ?  I  will  endeayour 
to  present  them  in  a  spirit  of  fairness. 
But  before  I  leave  altogether  the  branch 
of  the  subject  on  whicn  I  have  been  en- 
gaged, I  wish  to  apologize  on  one  point 
to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  The  figures 
which  I  quoted  in  reference  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Scotch  Universities  were 
inaccurate ;  and  I  believe  this  was  the 
only  inaccuracy,  among  a  multitude  of 
details,  into  which  I  fell.  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  Scotch  Universities  in  my 
opinion,  if  we  are  to  deal  rightly  with 
this  question,  ought  to  be  put  out  of 
our  view  altogether.  They  are  Univer- 
sities 8U%  ffenerii.  They  do  not  stand  on 
the  particular  merits  of  their  own  con- 
stitution ;  they  stand,  I  have  had  reason 
to  know — ^because  I  have  been  for  six 
years  an  official  servant  of  the  Scotch 
University  which  my  hon.  Friend  adorns 
— they  stand  on  the  conscientious  zeal 
and  ability  of  their  Professors  as  men, 
but  also  and  principally  upon  the  rooted 
desire  of  the  people  for  learning,  and 
their  determination  to  learn  by  the  best 
means  that  are  within  their  power.  We 
have  nothing  like  that,  unhappily,  in 
England.  In  Ireland  the  desire  exists, 
but  the  means  for  its  gratification  have 
not  been  afforded.  The  Scotch  Univer- 
sities work ;  and  why  ?  Not  because  of 
this  or  of  that  particular  in  their  consti- 
tution or  their  regulations ;  they  work, 
so  to  speak,  of  themselves,  by  &e  zeal 
and  the  energy  and  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge which  happily  exists  among  the 
people. 

Now  I  come  to  the  arguments  used 
against  our.  going  on  with  this  Bill  in 
Committee.  I  will  endeavour  to  make 
the  shortest  and  most  accurate  recital  of 
them,  and  I  will  only  dwell  on  those  which, 
as  the  House  will  see,  require  a  careful 
examination.  One  argument  is  that  we 
are  going  to  lower  the  standard  of  learn- 
ing. Now,  Sir,  I  contend  that  when  we 
enter  into  Oommittee  we  shall  show  that 
we  are  going  not  to  lower  but  to  raise 
the  standard  of  learning.    Either  we  are 


going  to  have  the  competition  of  two 
Universities,  or  we  are  going  to  have 
only  one  University.  The  competition 
of  two  Universities,  by  your  own  admis- 
sion, keeps  that  standard  where  it  is.  If 
we  are  to  have  only  one  University,  we 
do  not  refuse  the  challenge,  and  we  ask 
can  anything  be  more  conclusive  than 
the  proofs  which  have  been  produced 
and  have  been  sustained  from  every 
quarter,  that  the  University  of  London, 
although  it  be  an  Examining  Board,  and 
nothing  but  an  Examining  Board,  does 
raise  and  has  raised  the  standard  of 
learning.  Perhaps  I  might  go  further 
and  say  that  possibly  it  supplies  the 
principal  lever  by  which  we  may  hope  to 
see  that  standard  raised  in  the  older 
Universities  of  the  country.  This  in  my 
judgment  is  clear,  that  if  the  University 
of  London  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  its  ex- 
aminations may  be  too  stringent  and  its 
standard  of  learning  too  high.  I  will 
now  leave  the  charge  that  the  Bill  will 
lower  the  standard  of  education;  with 
this  observation,  that  it  is  a  charge  which 
seems  to  imply  that  in  this  country  or  in 
DubHn  we  have  had  a  prodi^ously  high 
standard,  whereas  in  truth  sSl  our  stand- 
ards do  not  g^ve  cause  for  exultation, 
but  call  for  apology. 

The  second  reason  why  we  are  told 
the  Bill  should  be  given  up  is  on  account 
of  the  opposition  of  Ireland.  And  this 
is  plainly,  in  my  opinion,  the  consi- 
deration that  has  principally  Eu^ed  upon 
the  minds  of  Members  of  this  House. 
Now,  let  us  consider  what  this  opposition 
of  Ireland  is.  It  has  been  most  inaccu- 
rately stated  in  this  House ;  indeed,  I  am 
not  sure  that  in  any  one  particular  it  has 
been  correctlydescribed.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Horsman)  says  the  Boman 
Oatholio  Bishops  have  denoimced  the 
Bill.  But  the  last  clause  of  the  docu- 
ment in  which  they  have  expressed  their 
opinions  is  to  this  effect, — "That  we 
address  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  Pe- 
titions embodying  these  resolutions  and 
praying  for  the  amendment  of  the  BiU." 
Now,  it  cannot  be  amended  at  all  imtil 
we  go  into  Oommittee ;  it  is  in  Oommittee 
alone  that  we  can  ascertain  what  are  the 
points  on  which  we  can  meet  the  wishes 
of  any  class  of  critics  or  objectors  and 
what  are  the  points  on  which  we  cannot. 
Lord  Granard,  a  correspondent  of  mine, 
has  favoured  me  with  a  telegram  of  enor- 
mous length,  I  am  a&aid  a  very  expen- 
sive   telegram,  which    states  that  the 
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Council  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Union 
has  come  to  resolutions  in  conformity 
with  those  of  the  Bishops.  Having 
stated  thus  much  I  have  done  my 
duty  to  the  Council  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Union.  Then  comes  the  Petition 
of  the  Senate  of  Dublin  University.  I 
am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  rather  believe 
that  this  Petition  constitutes  what  may 
be  called  the  maiden  speech  of  the 
Senate  of  DubKn  University.  The  Se- 
nate, as  a  body,  has  been  rather  content 
with  an  existence  upon  paper  than  dis- 
posed to  walk  out  into  the  rough,  every- 
day, working  world,  but  on  this  occasion 
it  has  summoned  up  all  its  energies  and 
has  petitioned  to  the  effect  that  the  House 
will  not  pass  the  present  Bill.  What, 
however,  was  the  suggestion  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  Dubhn  University,  a 
body  for  which,  notwithstanding  ihe 
closeness  of  its  constitution,  I  enter- 
tain, and  have  professed,  a  sincere 
respect  ?  Was  that  the  form  of  Petition 
sent  down  to  the  Senate  by  the  govern- 
ing body?  No,  the  Petition,  as  I  am 
informed,  was  that  the  House  would  not 
pass  the  Bill  in  its  present  form.  It  was 
also,  therefore,  a  Petition  for  the  amend- 
ment, not  for  the  rejection  of  the  mea- 
sure. I  now  come  to  the  Presbyterians, 
and  I  wish  the  hon.  Member  for  Derry 
were  in  the  Hou5e-^I  am  glad  now  to  be 
able  to  perceive  him — for  while  acknow- 
ledging the  ability  of  his  maiden  speech, 
I  am  obliged  to  comment  on  some  por- 
tion of  it.  The  hon.  Gentleman  de- 
scended into  the  arena  of  this  House 
armed  with  the  triple  shield  of  a  fresh 
untainted  modesty.  But  he  misunder- 
stood or  mistook  the  effect  of  a  document 
on  which  he  relied,  perhaps  from  some 
momentary  hallucination,  or  some  ti- 
midity graceful  in  Parliamentary  as  in 
natural  youth,  which  he  will  in  time 
get  over.  I  am  quite  certain  the  strange 
error  into  which  he  fell  could  not  have 
been  owing  to  design.  He  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  wicked 
world.  The  hon.  Gentleman  did  cer- 
tainly experience  the  most  remarkable 
fortime.  He  had  in  his  hand  not  a 
declaration,  as  I  believe  he  described 
it,  of  the  Presbyterian  body — for  there 
is  no  such  declaration — but  a  document 
— and  one  no  doubt  of  importance — 
which  issued  from  the  Committee  of  a 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presb3rterian 
Body  appointed  for  the  puipose  of  con- 
,  sidering  questions  eonneoted  widi  edncar 
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tion.  They  had  no  power  to  speak  for 
the  body  to  which  they  belonged,  more 
tiian  a  Committee  of  this  House  can 
speak  for  this  House;  but  still  their 
opinion  is  of  weight.  And  the  hon  Gen- 
tleman read  out  four  resolutions  whidi 
objected  to  various  propositions  in  this 
Bill.  He  had  before  him  not  four  resolu- 
tions, but  eight,  and  he  said  he  would  not 
read  the  eight.  He  thought  they  were 
too  long,  and  he  had  adelicate  respect  and 
consideration  for  the  time  of  the  House, 
which  cannot  be  too  much  commended. 
But  how  extraordinary  it  was.  Sir,  that, 
instead  of  beginning  by  reading  the  first 
four  of  them,  and  then  as  he  found  the 
operation  become  a  long  one  leaving  off, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  skipped  lightly  over 
the  whQle  of  these,  and  then  read  out  at 
full  length  the  other  four.  Sir,  the  first 
four  are  of  a  character  totally  at  variance 
with — ^that  is  to  say,  of  a  totally  different 
effect  from  the  last  four.  I  do  not  think 
I  need  read  them  all,  but  I  will  read  the 
first.  ICriM  of  "All,"  and  ''Read, 
read,  read ! "]  Very  well,  Sir,  I  will 
"read,  read,  read,"  if  only  the  hon. 
Member  will  "hear,  hear,  hear." 
[Lauffhter."]  Here  is  the  first  resolu- 
tion— 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  througb.  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  any  person  in  Ireland,  wherever 
edncated,  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  degree 
who  oan-pass  the  necessary  examination." 

"Well,  Sir,  there  is  a  proposition  most 
distinctly  in  favour  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Bill,  which  allows  access 
to  the  University  and  its  degrees  other- 
wise than  through  Trinity  College. 
[^Lauphter,']  I  repeat — of  the  funda- 
mental prmciple  of  the  Bill — namely, 
that  instead  of  obstructing,  as  we  now 
do,  and  taxing  and  impeding  the  access 
to  degrees  of  those  who  pursue  a  mode 
of  education  that  Parliament  does  not 
altogether  approve,  we  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  make  the  way  as  easy  for 
them  as  we  can,  knowing  that  they  will 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  a  Uni- 
versity degree ;  and  that  is  the  object 
we  have  in  view  in  this  Bill.  There  is 
another  [Resolution  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  read — ^probably,  not 
because  it  was  one  of  disapproval.  It 
is  as  follows : — 

*'The  Committee  disapprove  the  proposal  in 
the  Bill  to  leave  Trinity  College  with  a  large 
proportion  of  its  revenues,  and  are  of  opinion 
that  provision  shoidd  be  made  therefrom  tor  the 
more  liberal  support  and  enoouragemfini  of  noiv- 


I  proceed  with  the  other  resolutions. 
**  They  approve  highly  " — and  this  part 
I  would  particularly  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Buckingham  shire — ''  of 
the  proposal  of  tiie  Bill  to  s^arate  the 
Theological  Faculty  from  the  University 
of  Dublin  ;  "  and,  finally,  they  believe 
that  **  Trinity  College  should  be  opened, 
so  far  as  that  its  secular  advantages  may 
be  made  available  for  all  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  without  reference  to  creed  or 
sect."  I  have  now.  Sir,  supplied  what 
was  so  grievously  lacking  in  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derry.  Well, 
Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  acquainted 
witii  the  town  of  Derry ;  and  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Derry  send  me  here  a  state- 
ment, the  first  clause  of  which  expresses 
their  general  approval  of  the  objects  of 
the  Bill.  I  only  quote  these  things  to 
show  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  and  in- 
accuracy—  and  I  have  never  seen  or 
known  so  much  inaccurate  statement  in 
any  previous  debate — which  has  entered 
into  this  case,  and  has  injuriously  modi- 
fied and  perverted  the  leading  effect  of 
the  evidence  which  has  been  brought 
before  us  with  regard  to  the  reception  of 
the  present  Bill,  which,  as  I  have  thus 
far  shown,  is  rather  one  of  qualified  cri- 
ticism than  of  unqualified  resistance. 

But,  further,  it  may  be  said,  there  is 
the  opposition  of  the  Irish  representa- 
tives. And,  Sir,  I  fully  admit  that  this, 
when  authentically  shown,  is  a  very 
grave  matter.  But,  at  present,  we  know 
nothing  except  from  me  sanguine  self- 
congratulations  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  upon  the  delightful 
combination  which  he  anticipates  in  the 
Lobby  by-and-by,  and  from  the  un- 
favourable speeches — and  some  of  them, 
I  admit,  have  been  very  unfavourable, 
which  we  have  heard  from  a  number  of 
them.  In  my  opinion,  the  position  of 
the  Irish  representatives,  if  their  oppo- 
sition were  well  ascertained  to  be  inca- 
pable of  being,  in  any  degree,  softened 
m  Oommittee,  would  become  a  grave 
fact  to  be  seriously  weighed  by  this 
House.  I  by  no  means  say  at  this 
moment  to  what  conclusion  it  should 
lead.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  that  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  prema- 
ture, un-Parliamentary,  and  impolitic, 
with  reference  to  a  measure  of  this  kind, 
on  a  subject  where  the  Irish  representa- 
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sectarian  education  inconnection  with  the  Queen's  '  tives  themselves,  in  a  large  majority. 
Colleges."  desire  legislation,  one  to  vmioh  succes- 

sive Governments  have  had  to  address 
themselves  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and 
with  regard  to  which  we  are  all  in  one 
sense  or  another  so  deeply  involved — ^it 
i  would,  I  say,  even  be  absurd  for  us  to 
'  treat  that  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the 
Bill  at  this  stage.  We  ought  rather 
to  see  in  Oommittee  what  we  can  do 
Inwards  the  conciliation  of  apparently 
conflicting  views  when  we  come  to  the 
manipulation  of  the  details.  But  who 
are  all  these  who  have,  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, spoken?  The  Irish  Eoman  Oa- 
thoHo  Prelates,  the  Senate  of  the  Dublin 
University,  the  Presbyterians  of  Derry, 
the  Committee  of  Presbyterians  ap- 
pointed to  consider  education.  I  am 
scarcely  bold  enough  to  name  the  Petition 
from  Magee  College.  For  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  who  is  extremely  warm  on 
tiie  duty  of  speaking  with  respect  for  Ire- 
land and  Irish  feelings,  calls  it  the  ' '  mise- 
rable Magee  College  " — a  College  which 
has  never  put  its  hand  into  the  public 
purse,  whicn  requires  six  years'  training 
for  its  pupils,  though  it  imfortunately 
has  very  few  of  them,  and  which,  never- 
theless, according  to  the  uncontradicted 
statement  of  one  of  its  Professors,  has 
educated  and  sent  out  into  the  world 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  Pres- 
byterian ministers  ordained  in  Ireland 
since  the  period  when  it  was  opened. 
But,  Sir,  what  I  affirm  is,  that  these 
bodies,  taken  all  together,  even  were 
their  opinions  more  hostile  than  I 
have  shown  them  really  to  be,  are  not 
the  people  of  Ireland,  do  not  bind  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  do  not  warrant 
our  summary  rejection  of  a  measure 
which  aims  at  conferring  a  great  boon 
on  the  people  of  Ireland. 

So  far,  the  greatest  objection  taken  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  has  been 
the  objection  taken  on  what  my  right  hon. 
Frienathe  Secretary  forWarbasdesoribed 
as  matters  of  detail,  or  matters  which  are 
open  to  consideration.  The  right  hon. 
(Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  has  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  speech  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  CardweU),  and 
to  some  words  which  I  spoke  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  which  I 
thought  to  be  a  confirmation,  but  which 
the  riffht  hon.  Gentleman  assumed 
to  be  in  contradiction,  of  that  speech. 
QQie  general  effect  of  the  speech  of  my 
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right  hon.  Friend — with  which  speech  I 
entirely  agree— was  to  show  that  it  was 
a  wise  course  in  a  question  of  this  cha- 
racter, where  it  is  difficult  to  retrieve 
ground  once  lost,  to  go  into  Committee,  to 
compare  our  several  notions  and  demands 
at  close  quarters,  and  to  see  what  we  can 
efiTect  towards  bringing  them  into  har- 
mony. But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
meets  us  with  a  most  formidable  objec- 
tion, founded,  as  he  says,  on  his  long  !rar- 
liamentary  experience.  He  alleges  that 
for  the  opponents  of  a  Bill,  it  never 
answers  to  go  into  Committee.  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  charmer  and  the  tempter 
that  bids  you  g^  into  Committee.  Do 
not  be  beguiled.  When  you  get  into 
Committee,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained. 
The  Bill  of  a  Government  always  comes 
out,  he  says — in  its  substantial  features 
the  same  as  it  was  when  it  went  into 
Committee.  And  this  opinion  is  founded 
on  the  deliberate  recollection,  at  the  end 
of  our  four  nights'  debate,  of  his  long 
Parliamentary  experience.  I  will  not  take 
the  whole  advantage  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  offers  me.    I  will  not 

§0  back  over  the  whole  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  Parliamentary  experience. 
I  will  only  revert  to  the  year  or  two 
which  immediately  preceded  the  exist- 
ence of  the  present  Government,  and  I 
will  from  the  records  of  that  limited  time 
supply  him  with  an  instance  which  at 
once  shatters  to  pieces  the  fabric  of  his 
argument.  There  is  no  such  thing,  it 
seems,  as  attempting  with  success  to 
alter  a  Bill  of  the  Government  in  Com- 
mittee. Well,  Sir,  there  was  a  BiQ — 
indeed,  there  were  two  or  three  Bills  on 
the  subject  of  the  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation— in  1867 ;  but  the  last  of  these 
Bills,  instead  of  being  still-bom  like  its 
elder  sisters,  grew  into  vigorous  life,  and 
was  read  a  second  time.  And  what  was 
the  burden  of  the  «ong  or  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  second 
reading  ?  From  first  to  last,  in  almost 
every  sentence  of  the  speech,  it  was — 
'*  Go  into  Committee."  Objection  after 
objection  had  been  taken,  going  deep 
down  into  the  foundation  and  frame- 
work of  the  Bill,  and  every  one  of  those 
objections  was  met  by  the  counter-check 
of  that  reply — **  Go  into  Committee." 
And  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
nearer  the  mark  then  than  he  is  now. 
I  am  a&aid  that  the  acciunulation  of  his 
experience  is  such  that  he  is  beginning 
to  have  too  much  of  it,  and  that  he  has 

Mr,  GUuhione 


actually  unlearned  the   lessons  which 
some  years  ago  he  acquired.    I  will  not 

f)  over  all  the  points  of  that  Bill ;  but 
think  the  experience  of  that  year  satis- 
factorily proves  that  where  the  sense  of 
the  House  is  strong  and  an  earnest  in- 
tention is  entertained,  going  into  Com- 
mittee may  answer  pretty  well  for  trans- 
forming the  framework,  aye,  the  whole 
spirit  and  substance  of  a  Bill. 

Passing  from  that  general  arg^nment,  I 
am  asked  to  say  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
Some  appear  to  contend  that  all  the  points 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  referred  to 
as  being  matters  of  opinion  open  to  be 
discussed  and  to  be  determined,  in  Com- 
mittee, are  matters  on  which  the  Gd- 
vemment  shoidd  have  announced  at  once 
that  they  had  changed  their  intentions. 
How  is  it  possible  that  on  matters  which 
involve  such  a  multiplicity  of  details  and 
of  various  considerations  we  could  have 
stated  at  once  that  we  had  changed  our 
intentions,  and  coidd  have  bound  our- 
selves anew  and  rigidly  in  each  case  to 
the  adoption  of  a  particular  course  ? 
Take  the  one  instance  of  the  proposal 
to  appoint  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lre- 
land  Chancellor  of  the  University.  In 
my  opinion  that  provision  is  but  of  slight 
consequence ;  because  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Dublin  would  still  be 
as  he  has  been  what  I  may  term  an  or- 
namental officer,  and  not  one  wielding 
great  academic  powers  like  the  Chan- 
cellors of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge.  But 
how  is  it  possible  for  anybody  to  form 
a  judgment  upon  the  point  until  the 
House  has  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring all  the  alternatives  which  may 
fairly  be  suegested  ?  What  we  say  is — 
**  Come  witL  us  where  we  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  cabnly  all 
these  alternative  methods."  Instead  of 
standing  upon  our  dignity  and  saying 
that  this,  and  that,  and  every  matter  is 
vital  to  our  existence  as  a  GiDvemment, 
we  say — **  We  will  meet  you  upon  equal 
terms ;  we  will  lay  before  you  the  rea- 
sons that  have  guided  us  upon  the 
question.  We  are  not  only  perfectly 
ready  to  listen  to  counter-arg^uments, 
and  not  only  to  accept  changes  which 
may  be  palpable  improvements,  but, 
where  we  can,  to  consult  the  general 
wishes  of  the  House  and  to  give  fair 
weight  to  reasons,  of  which  we  may  not 
see  the  force,  provided  they  do  not  affect 
vitally  the  principles  or  the  efficiency 
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of  the  Bill/'  And  instances  similar 
to  the  one  I  have  referred  to  are 
very  numerous.  I  will  only  now  men- 
tion two,  which  I  do  not  think  were 
mentioned  by  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
In  the  first  place,  the  influence  of  the 
Grown,  or,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  terms  it,  political  influence  on 
the  constitution  or  the  Uniyersity,  has 
been  objected  to.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  says  there  will  be  too  much 
of  this  influence  exercised  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill.  But  others  say, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  will  be  too 
little  of  such  influence.  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Edinburgh  University 
complains  that  while  in  the  Queen's 
Colleges  a  Professor  can  only  be  dis- 
missed in  certcdn  cases  by  the  Grown, 
our  Bill  gives  this  power  to  the  Gouncil. 
Now,  we  are  desirous  of  bringing  these 
two  opposing  objections  face  to  face  in 
Gommittee.  As  far  as  my  own  leaning 
and  that  of  my  Golleagues  is  concerned 
we  are  in  favour  of  keeping  down  to  a 
minimum  the  amoimt  of  tibiat  political 
influence.  "We  regret  that  we  cannot  at 
once  constitute  an  independent  academic 
body,  free  from  political  influence ;  but 
the  necessities  of  the  case  do  not  permit 
us  to  propose  it.  We  hope  that  in  time 
the  national  University  will  be  able  to 
acquire  something  more  of  a  national 
character  than  it  now  possesses  ;  but  to 
give  to  the  present  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  the  charge  of  mould- 
ing it  into  a  national  University  would 
in  my  view  be  a  mockery. 

Then  another  question  of  great  im- 
portance has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
what  has  been  called  the  non-coUegiate 
element  in  the  Bill.  It  is  said  that  the 
Bill  proposes  to  permit  the  University 
to  examine  all  persons  coming  from 
whence  they  may,  and  wherever  and  in 
whatever  manner  they  may  have  been 
trained.  To  this  part  of  the  proposal 
some  persons  vehemently  object ;  but 
they  appear  altogether  to  forget  that 
the  University  of  Lhiblin  does  this  very 
thing  at  this  moment.  The  only  check 
put  upon  the  practice  is  a  most  objec- 
tionable one — ^namely,  the  very  heavy 
cost  to  which  non-resident  students  are 
put  in  passing  the  examination  for  their 
degrees.  The  University  of  London  ex- 
amines in  this  way,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  determine  in  a  peremptory 
manner  what  would  be  the  exact  course 
the  House  ought  to  take  in  this  matter, 


although  our  own  opinion  on  the  general 
merits  may  be  clear.  Again,  as  to  the 
retention  of  the  separate  existence  of  the 
Queen's  University,  I  really  had  hoped 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  groimd  on 
which  I  originally  put  it,  that  was  a 
question  wmch  would  have  been  dis- 
cussed without  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  bitter  controversy  that  rages  on  the 
subject  of  mixed  education.  I  said,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  argue  it  without  at- 
taching to  the  argument  imnecessary 
value,  I  am  desirous  that  we  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  laying  before 
the  House  in  Gommittee  the  reasons 
which  led  us  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  Queen's 
University  to  be  incorporated  in  a  new, 
powerful,  and  extended  University.  We 
do  not  assume  that  we  are  demonstra- 
tively right.  We  have  never  stated  this 
provision  to  be  essential  to  the  Bill,  as 
everyone  will  recollect.  But  we  thought 
the  House  shoidd  be  in  fuU  possession 
of  the  arguments  for  the  proposition  as 
weU  as  the  arguments  against  it  before 
coming  to  a  decision.  We  are  willing 
to  go  as  far  as  we  can  in  meeting  the 
views  of  Members  with  respect  to  the 
plan  of  the  Government.  We  are  gain* 
mg  experience,  of  course,  as  we  proceed, 
and  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with 
the  views  of  the  House  and  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  gradually  ripen- 
ing aroimd  us.  With  regard  to  such  pro- 
visions as  those  relating  to  Ghairs  in 
the  several  subjects  of  Modem  History, 
Ethics,  and  Metaphysics,  and  to  the 
power  of  preventing  an  abuse  of  liberty 
on  the  pcurt  of  Professors  and  teachers, 
they  have  been  introduced  by  us  with  a 
general  intention  that  I  am  quite  sure 
the  House  will  appreciate.  It  is  with 
regret  that  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to 
exclude  Theology  from  the  University. 
We  further  regret  that  we  propose — not 
to  exclude  from  the  University,  not  to 
exclude  from  examination,  not  to  exclude 
from  honours,  but — to  exclude  from  the 
direct  and  authoritative  teaching  of  the 
University  the  subjects  of  Modem  His- 
tory, and  of  Ethics  and  Metaphysics.  But 
th§  intention  of  those  proposals  was 
simply  this :  —  we  knew  that  we  had 
to  deal  in  Ireland  with  a  sore,  and  in 
some  degpree  a  morbid  state  of  minds 
and  feelings.  We  were  desirous  to  make 
ample  provision  for  protecting  the  con- 
science of  the  minority;  and  even  to 
sacrifice  something  of  the  integrity  of 
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the  TJniyersiiy  sdieime  for  the  purpose 
of  obviatmg  the  rise  of  jealousies, 
which,  once  awakened,  we  feared  might 
be  fatal  to  the  well-working  of  the  pkin. 
That,  surely,  was  an  innocent,  perhaps 
even  a  laudable  purpose  for  us  to  enter- 
tain. Who,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the 
minority?  The  minority,  I  admit,  at 
this  moment  are  Boman  Catholics ;  but 
how  is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  say  that 
they  will  always  be  the  minority  among 
the  University  students  of  Ireland  ?  1 
know  not  what  the  effect  of  a  Nati<mal 
Universiiy  will  be.  I  know  this — there 
are  Boman  Catholics  who  are  extremely 
confident  in  the  energetic  teaching  of 
their  Church,  be  they  right  or  wrong, 
and  who  think  they  would  become  the 
majority  of  the  students  of  this  National 
University.  And  if  they  did  become  the 
majority  of  the  students,  they  woidd 
have  a  perfect  right  so  to  become.  But 
the  conscience  of  the  minority  would 
still  claim  respect,  and  be  entitled  to 
defence. 

However,  Sir,  I  must  admit  that  these 
clauses  have  not  been  valued  by  the 
Eoman  Catholics  themselves.  Protests 
have  come,  first  from  one  and  then  from 
another  quarter,  against  drawing  a  dis- 
tinction between  these  particular  Chairs 
and  other  Chairs.  These  objections 
coincide  with  others  taken  by  those  who 
are  extremely  anxious  for  more  complete 
academic  instruction,  and  by  those  who 
have  considered  that  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  we  have  proposed  with  respect 
to  these  Chairs  there  is  involved  an 
undue  tenderness  to  the  consciences  of 
the  minority.  If  the  minority  them- 
selves agree,  as  they  appear  to  agree,  in 
this  view,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying 
that  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to 
adhere  to  that  proposition.  Another 
proposition  of  some  importance  has 
called  forth  a  similar  cross-fire  of  objec- 
tions— I  mean  that  relating  to  collegiate 
members  of  the  Council.  I  will  not 
trouble  the  House  by  referring  to  the 
explanation  which  I  g^ve  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill,  and  which  was  for- 
tunately a  pretty  fiill  one,  of  the  design 
with  which  the  plan  of  coUeg^te  mem- 
bers was  proposed  by  us.  If  any  Qen- 
tlemen  wish  to  be  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  will  refer  to  the  45th  page  of 
a  speech  which  is  in  the  hands  of  many 
of  them,  they  will  find  those  motives  set 
forth  there.  But  here,  affain,  what  has 
happened  ?    A  large  numoer  of  persons 


object  very  much  to  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce these  collegiate  members ;  and  the 
Gh)vemment  always  saw  that  it  woidd 
be  absolutely  necessary  that  their  num- 
ber should  in  any  case  be  small,  and 
that  the  other  members  of  the  Council 
must  form  its  bulk  and  strength.  But 
more  than  this  has  happened.  One  of 
the  Colleges  which  it  was  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  Bill  to  attach  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  was  the  Boman  Catholic 
College  called  the  Catholic  University. 
Now,  we  are  informed  that  the  Boman 
Catholic  Bishops,  independently  of  their 
infiuence  and  station,  are  the  legal 
owners  of  the  College,  and  as  such  they 
object  and  distinctly  refuse  to  have  it 
included  in  the  Schedule  of  the  Bill. 
They  make  the  same  declaration  with 
regard  to  other  Boman  Catholic  Col- 
leges; and  that  being  so,  it  becomes 
;  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  insist  upon 
the  proposal  that  coUegiate  members 
shaUoe  attached  to  the  Council.  Nothing 
is  more  alien  from  our  desire  than  to 
have  any  representation  of  coUegiate 
members  which  should  give  to  the 
Council  a  one-sided  character.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  our  intention  to  persevere 
with  our  proposal  to  introduce  collegiate 
members  into  the  Council.  In  with- 
drawing them  we  are  really  doing  that 
which  we  very  often  find  it  possible  to 
do  when  once  we  get  to  details  —  I 
mean  we  are  meeting  at  once  the  ob- 
jections oi  those  who  view  the  same 
subject  frt)m  different  points,  and  who 
for  different  reasons  concur  in  the 
same  conclusion.  That  is,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say 
upon  this  class  of  subjects.  I  say  of 
them  generally,  as  was  said  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War — we  wish  to  have  the  opportunity, 
with  the  exceptions  I  have  stated,  of 
laying  our  views  calmly  and  impcirtially 
before  the  House.  With  that  opportunity 
we  shall  be  content.  We  shall  gladly 
welcome  Amendments  which  are  im- 
provements in  the  BOl ;  and  Amendments 
which  we  think  are  not  improvements  in 
the  Bill,  when  we  find  the  prevailing 
.sense  of  the  House  to  be  in  their  favour, 
we  will  accept,  provided  they  leave 
untouched  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
vitality  and  essence  of  the  Bill. 

Now,  what  is  the  vitality  of  the  mea- 
sure, what  is  the  essence  of  the  Bill? 
This  question  has  been  put  to  us  frt)m 
many  quarters,  and  I  wiU  endeavour  to 
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answer  the  question ;  filling  up,  perhaps, 
with  a  more  copious  supply  of  particulars 
a  slighter  sketch  which  my  ri^ht  hon. 
Friend  has  already  submitted  to  the 
House.  First  of  all,  it  is  essential  to 
the  Bill  that  there  shoidd  be  a  complete 
removal  of  admitted  religious  grievances. 
I  say  admitted  religious  grievances,  be- 
cause we  cannot  profess  to  remove  the 
religious  grievance  as  it  has  been  stated 
by  ^ose  who  contend  that  nothing  short 
of  concurrent  endowment  will  remove  it. 
I  wiU  show  presently  that  somethinc^ 
short  of  concurrent  endowment  would 
amount  to  a  removal  of  the  religious 
grievance  such  €is  we  view  it.  We  con- 
ceive that  the  religious  grievance  will 
be  removed  by  opening  the  way  to  Uni- 
versity degrees  and  University  honours 
and  emolument  within  the  University  of 
Dublin,  under  an  impartial  and  non- 
sectarian  authority  calculated  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  whole  of  the 
nation,  and  without  the  slightest  re- 
ference to  the  question  whether  the 
education  of  the  person  claiming  the 
degree,  and  about  to  be  tried  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  his  knowledge,  has  been 
heretofore  conducted  under  the  influence 
of  what  is  called  a  mixed  or  what  is 
called  a  separate  education.  That  is 
what  we  imderstand  generally  by  the 
removal  of  the  religious  grievance. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  academic  re- 
form in  the  University  of  Dublin,  what 
we  conceive  to  be  essential  is  that  the 
University  and  its  degpree-giving  power, 
instead  of  being,  in  a  manner  entirely 
without  example,  the  property,  I  must 
call  it  the  monopoly  of  a  smgle  CoUege, 
which  has  enabled  that  College  to  turn 
to  its  own  exclusive  benefit  functions 
and  prerogatives  that  belong  to  the 
State,  shall  be  emancipated  from  its  con- 
dition of  subjection,  and  shall  be  placed 
for  a  time  imder  an  authority  which  may 
be  thoroughly  impartial,  in  order  that 
during  that  time  the  composition  of  the 
University  may  gradually  become  such 
as  to  correspond  with  and  comprise  all 
that  is  best,  and  richest,  and  strongest 
in  the  character  and  composition  of  the 
Irish  people,  so  that  after  a  reasonable 
time  has  been  allowed  to  elapse,  the 
University  may  pass  into  a  state  of  sub- 
stantial academic  independence.  For 
that  purpose  the  severance  of  the  exclu- 
sive connection  with  Trinity  College  is 
necessary.  It  is  necessary  to  open  many 
portals,  as  was  said  by  my  right  hon. 


Friend,  instead  of  one.  Colleges  may 
be  very  weU  attached  to  the  University 
without  College  representation,  as  they 
are  now  attached  to  the  University  of 
London.  The  efiEect  of  incorporation  is 
that  they  are  placed  in  relations  of 
general  respect  and  credit  with  the  Uni- 
versity, and  likewise  that  those  who 
manage  the  CoUeges  have  facilities  for 
communication  respecting  practical  ar- 
rangements which,  in  the  case  of  the 
University  of  London,  have  been  at- 
tended with  great  and  consj^cuous  bene- 
fit. On  what  terms  the  non-coUegiate 
members  may  be  admitted  individually 
to  the  University  is  also  a  matter  deserv- 
ing attention.  Then,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  new  Oo- 
veming  Body,  and  also  that  of  a  com- 
petent endowment  for  the  University 
which  at  present  has  not  a  shilling 
wherewith  to  bless  itself,  and  which 
imder  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  remained  absolutely  without 
any  property  whatever  to  enable  it  to 
fulfil  its  purposes  as  a  University.  It 
should  unquestionably  be  r^idered  able 
to  discharge  its  proper  functions  as  to 
granting  degrees,  as  to  the  examinations 
necessary  for  degprees,  and  as  to  emolu- 
ments, rewards,  and  encouragements  for 
those  students  who  distinguish  them- 
selves. Finally,  as  was  stated  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  we  shoidd  greatly  wish  that 
the  University  should  be  completed  by 
the  possession  of  a  proper  teachingpower. 
The  Government  has  a  hope  that  no 
jealousy  may  arise,  either  on  the  side  of 
Trinity  College  or  on  the  Boman  Catholic 
side  to  prevent  this  consummation,  be- 
cause we  greatly  desire  as  was  stated  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend,  to  establish  a 
teaching  organ,  which  might,  without 
any  mercenaiy  competition,  enlarge  the 
means  of  attaining  the  higher  University 
education  in  Irela^.  From  this  sketch, 
allowing  for  some  shades  of  difference 
on  one  or  two  points,  the  House  will 
readily  perceive  what  are  in  our  view 
the  essential  parts  of  the  Bill,  as  we 
imderstand  them,  with  reference  to  the 
University  of  Dublin. 

With  regard  to  the  Queen's  University 
and  Colleges,  what  we  conceive  to  be 
essential  is  that  the  House  shall  pay  full 
respect  to  the  system  of  education  as 
established  in  them.  Nothing  will  with 
our  assent  be  done  to  impair  or  alter  its 
principles;   and  I  cannot  re&ain  from^ 
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adding  that  the  more  I  examine  the 
history  of  the  OoUeges,  the  more  deeply 
do  I  lament  that  by  a  deviation  from 
their  original  policy  the  Boman  Oatholic 
Prelates  hare  deemed  it  fit  to  make  them 
the  subject  of  something  like  anathema/ 
and  thereby  have  mudi  restricted  the 
benefits  they  were  capable  of  conferring 
on  the  country. 

Lastly,  Sir,  as  regards  Trinity  College, 
the  severance  of  the  Theological  Facmty 
must,  in  our  opinion,  be  effected  together 
with  the  severance,  or  rather  the  ubera- 
tion  of  the  University ;  and  there  must 
be,  as  I  think  will  be  admitted  on  all 
hands,  considering  that  Trinity  College 
has  profited  enormously  for  her  collegiate 
pun)oses  by  the  charges  which  she  was 
enabled  to  exact  by  means  of  powers 
belonging  to  the  University — there  must 
be  a  fair  and  reasonable  contribution 
from  Trinity  College  for  the  benefit  of 
her  emancipated  partner.  Such  are  our 
views  of  wliat  the  CoUege  must  yield. 
But  we  think  it  essential  that  there 
should  likewise  be  left  an  honourable 
position,  an  adequate  and  liberal  en- 
dowment, to  Trinity  College.  What 
may  happen  in  the  distant  computations 
into  which  this  question  may  be  carried, 
I  know  not,  but  I  certainly  should 
regard  it  as  a  great  calamity  that  any- 
thing should  be  done  by  the  House, 
either  at  this  time,  or  any  other  time,  to 
impair — I  will  not  say  the  means  which 
have  been  hitherto  possessed  by  Trinity 
College  in  somewhat  of  a  rank  redun- 
dance, but  the  means  necessary  for  car- 
rying forward  the  great  purposes  of  edu- 
cation to  which  she  is  devoted.  I  think 
I  have  now  given  a  very  fair  description 
of  the  essence  of  the  BiU. 

It  wOl  be  tolerably  understood  from 
this  description  what  are  the  portions  of 
the  Bill  which  we  have  filled  in  with  a 
view  to  give  it  greater  comprehensiveness 
and  fulness ;  and  it  will  also  be  under- 
stood that  the  liberty  which  we  have 
claimed  in  Committee  on  the  BiU  we 
shall  try  to  exercise  in  a  reasonable 
spirit. 

Now,  with  regard  to  endowment  for  a 
Boman  Catholic  CoUege  or  University, 
there  has  been  some  variety  of  expres- 
sion of  opinion  in  this  House  from  very 
different  quarters,  as  I  £reely  grant.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  stated  to  the  House  that 
he  regrets  the  state  of  opinion  and  feel- 
ing which  makes  it,  in  his  judgment, 
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totaUy  impossible  to  ask  ParHament  for 
anything  in  the  nature  of  endowment 
for  a  Boman  Catholic  CoUege  or  Univer- 
sity. The  senior  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  has  gone  somewhat 
farther  than  my  right  hon.  Friend,  for 
he  states,  without  hesitation,  if  I  heard 
him  aright,  that  he  is  favourable  to  a 
plan  of  concurrent  endowment.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Waterford, 
in  like  maimer,  in  his  speech  yesterday, 
did  not  disguise  that  which  has  long 
been  the  weU-known  bent  of  his  mind 
on  this  subject;  and  my  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  wlule  he  alto- 
gether objected  to  endowing  a  Boman 
CathoHc  University  or  CoUege  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  introduce  inequaUty, 
stated  that  in  which  most  persons,  pro- 
bably, woidd  agree  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection in  the  abstract  to  such  endow- 
ment. My  own  view  differs  even  from 
that  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  do  not 
admit  that  the  claim  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
thoUcs  has  been  made  good  to  the  en- 
dowment of  a  CoUege  or  University.  I 
do  not  found  that  statement  exclusively 
on  the  state  of  Protestant  opinion.  If 
that  were  aU,  I  should  be  ready,  for 
one,  to  oppose  myself  to  the  tide  of  that 
opinion,  however  strong  it  might  be; 
but  I  think  there  are  the  best  reasons, 
strong  and  obvious,  which  render  it  im- 
possible to  entertain  with  consistency  or 
justice  the  question  of  Boman  CathoUo 
endowment.  In  the  first  place,  the 
claim  that  is  made  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  poHcy  of  1869.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  Boman  CathoHc  endowment,  or  the 
endowment  of  any  other  establishment, 
be  it  Magee  CoUege,  or  be  it  any  other 
under  ecclesiastical  control — for  Magee 
CoUege  is  imder  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol of  the  General  Assembly,  just  as 
the  Boman  CathoHc  University  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Boman  CathoHc  Pre- 
lates —  then,  I  say,  we  were  entirely 
wrong  in  1869  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the 
surplus  of  £5,000,000,  which  remained 
after  satisfying  vested  interests,  and 
after  making  some  concession  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  order  not  to  lose 
our  BiU,  and  after  winding  up  the 
affairs  of  Maynooth  and  the  Regium 
Donum,  ought  to  have  been  divided 
among  aU  the  reHgious  communions  of 
Ireland  if  the  daim  for  endowment  is  a 
good  one.  But  it  is  said  we  are  about 
to  pass  a  BiU  which  places  the  Boman 
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Catholics  on  a  footing  of  inequality.     On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  claim  advanced 
by  the   Boman  Catholic  Prelates  that 
involves  the  principle  of  inequality.     We 
have  not  endowed,  nor  are  we  now  en- 
dowing, any  other  persuasion  in  Ireland. 
The  Queen's  Colleges  have  an  endow- 
ment, but  they  are  not  given  to  one  per- 
suasion more   than  to  another.      It  is 
said  that  Belfast  is  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  Presbyterians;   but  it 
offers  no  facilities  to  the  Presbyterians 
beyond  what  it  and  Galway  and  Cork, 
all  of  them   offer  to  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics.    Trinity  College  has  an  endow- 
ment ;    but  it  keeps    that    endowment 
only  on  condition  of  opening  its  doors 
and  honours  and    emoluments   to   the 
different  religious  communities  of  Ire- 
land without  distinction,  and  with  this 
condition,  as  we  know  perfectly  well,  the 
Boman  Catholic  authorities  are  not  pre- 
pared to  comply.     But  there  is  another 
reason  which  applies   to   all  religious 
communions  in  Ireland ;  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  it  applies  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
Communion  at  the  present  moment  with 
peculiar  force.     The  claim  of  the  Epis- 
copate with  regard  to  collegiate  and  aca- 
demic institutions,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is 
this:    they  demand  that  they  shall  be 
supreme  in  all  matters  of   faith    and 
morals,  and  they  further  demand  that 
it  shall  rest  with   them  exclusively  to 
determine  what  matters  are  matters  of 
faith  and  morals.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  that  if  the  laity  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church   choose  to  submit  to 
those  demands  it  is  neither  good  policy 
nor  justice  on  our  parts  to  punish  them 
and  to  say,  as  we  do  say  now,  "  So  long 
as  you  thus  submit,  you  shall  not  have 
free  access  to  University  degrees   and 
emoluments."     It  is  the  worst  policy  in 
the  world ;  it  is  withholding  from  them 
the  means  by  which,  as  I  believe,  more 
liberal  sentiments  would  spread  among 
them.     But  it  is  a  serious  matter  to 
propose    that    where    these    relations 
exist  between  the  Episcopacy  and  the 
laity  public  endowment  shall  be  given. 
The  sentiments  of  the  laity  may  change ; 
they  may  begin  to  witldiold  this  free 
submission ;  they  may  begin  to  do  that 
which    many   think    they    have    done 
at  other  periods  of  history,    and  may 
decline    to    acknowledge   that    sort    of 
absolute  domination  which  now  appears 
to  be  established  as  the  ruling  system 
within  the  limits  of  the  Boman  Church. 
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But  if  you  give  an  endowment  to  a  Col- 
lege which  is  founded  on  the  principle 
of  episcopal  absolutism,  it  becomes  a 
means  of  fixing  and  perpetuating  the 
relation  of  power  on  the  side  of  the 
Bishop,  and  the  relation  of  absolute  sub- 
mission and  servitude  on  the  side  of  the 
laity.  Therefore,  Sir,  these  appear  to 
me  to  be  reasons,  quite  irrespective  of 
any  abstract  argument,  of  the  most  con- 
clusive force  against  the  demand  that  is 
made.  If  it  is  not,  and  I  think  it  is 
not,  our  business  to  protect  the  Boman 
Catholic  laity  against  a  power  which 
they  acknowledge,  neither  is  it  our  duty 
to  do  anything  which  would  keep  them 
in  subjection  to  a  power  which  they 
may  desire  to  repudiate  or  restrain. 

The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Oxford,  in  the  course  of  his  eloquent 
speech,  said  he  entertained  hope  in  the 
future.  I  have  the  fortime,  or  mis- 
fortune, to  count  almost  10  years  for  one 
of  the  political  years  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend ;  I  have  little  time  before 
me,  I  have  much  behind ;  I  have  an  ac- 
coimt  to  render  of  the  past  and  present ; 
and  though  I  have  not,  like  him,  the 
prospect  of  a  future  which  I  trust  will 
be  to  him  rich  in  all  manner  of  pro- 
sperity and  distinction,  yet  the  duties  of 
the  moment  are  solemn  duties.  I  desire 
to  bequeath  no  embcurassments  to  the 
future.  I  wish  to  leave  on  record  the 
strong  conviction  that  I  entertain,  that  it 
would  be  a  grave  and  serious  error  on 
the  part  of  this  House,  were  they  to  give 
the  slightest  encouragement  to  the  de- 
mand that  is  made  for  introducing  into 
Ireland  the  system  of  separate  endow- 
ment for  separate  religious  institutions 
for  academic  purposes,  and  thereby  dis- 
tinctly to  denoimce  and  repudiate  the 
policy  of  1 869,  to  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  this  House  were  parties,  and 
which  I  believe  none  of  us  regret. 

I  have,  Sir,  endeavoured  to  go  over 
the  principal  arguments  of  the  opponents 
to  the  Bill.  Let  us  now  consider  for  a 
moment  the  actual  position  in  which  we 
are  placed.  This  is  a  very  grave  matter 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  present  position 
of  affairs,  and  probably  upon  the  future 
destinies  of  these  United  Kingdoms. 
There  is,  I  may  now  say  confessed  from 
every  part  of  the  House,  though  there 
may  be  individual  exceptions,  a  real 
Irish  grievance,  suffered  by  a  large  part, 
chiefly  the  Boman  Catholic  part,  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  the  matter  of  Uni- 
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versity  education.  "We  are  desirous  to 
remove  that  grievance;  but  when  we 
attempt  to  remove  it  those  who  claim  to 
represent  the  suflPerers  make  other  de- 
mands upon  us  which  we  deem  imreason- 
able.  The  Bill  gives  a  remedy  as  far  as, 
in  our  view,  reason  and  justice  will  go. 
That  is  not  denied ;  but  we  are  threatened 
that  if  we  pass  a  Bill  reaching  to  that 
extent,  and  reaching  no  further,  we 
shall  be  punished  with  a  loud  and  angry 
agitation  in  Ireland.  I  ask  myself  and 
I  ask  the  House  what  is  the  best  way  to 
arm  ourselves  aeainst  agitation.  The 
true,  the  honotirable  way,  is  to  take  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  agitator  the  weapon 
which  he  wields,  and  out  of  his  mouth 
the  grievance  which  he  pleads.  If  then, 
as  we  think,  extravagant  claims  are 
going  to  be  urged,  and  if  an  endeavour 
is  to  be  made  to  use  these  claims  against 
the  moral  and  social  tranquility  of  Ire- 
land, it  is  the  more  necessary  that  we 
should  not  allow  them  to  retain  any 
mixture,  any  element,  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  that  we  should  carefully  extract  any 
such  element  from  the  mass.  Then^we 
shall  know  both  what  it  is  we  have  given 
and  what  it  is  we  have  refused.  In  our 
opinion,  the  true  way  to  meet  agitation 
is  to  cure  the  grievance.  Whatever  else 
you  do,  first  cure  the  grievance.  But 
what  is  the  advice  given  on  the  other 
side  ?  It  is  at  least  to  the  natural  in- 
dolence of  us  as  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  wholly  disagreeable ;  for  it  is 
to  release  us  from  our  pledgee.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  deeply  bound,  but  the  advice 
given  to  the  House  is  to  concur  with  a 
considerable  number  of  Boman  Catholic 
Members  in  the  rejection  of  this  Bill — 
to  fling  back  in  our  faces  the  remedy  we 
have  offered,  and  thereby  release,  as  it 
will  release,  us  from  further  obh'gations. 
It  may  be  convenient  for  us  so  to  be  re- 
leased; but  is  it  convenient  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Empire  to  give  us  that 
release,  and  to  hand  onwards  a  grievance 
which  has  now  been  admitted  in  every 
portion  of  the  House  to  exist,  as  an  evil 
legacy  to  future  Governments,  future 
Parliaments,  or  future  years,  as  the 
case  may  be?  Sir,  I  hope  that  this 
House  of  Commons,  which,  in  obedience 
to  the  conscientious  convictions  of  its 
large  majori^,  and  animated,  as  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Liskeard  truly  said,  by  the  love  of  justice, 
gprappled  with  the  great  difficulties  of 
the  J&ish  Church  and  solved  them — that 
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this  House  of  Commons,  which  likewise 
grappled  with  the  difficulties  attending 
Uie  tenure  ofland  in  Ireland,  and  carried 
that  question  also  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, will  not  allow  itself  to  be  intimidated 
into  an  abandonment  of  its  present  task. 
After  doing  so  much,  do  not  grow  pale 
before  that  which  still  remains  undone. 
How  do  we  stand  with  regard  to  the 
fulfilment  of  that  task?  What  is  the 
mode  of  action  which  is  proposed  on  the 
other  side  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  told  us  that  he  was  nbt  anxious 
to  lead  what  the  citation  made  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Waterford 
would  describe  as  his  ''ragamuffins" 
into  their  present  position.  He  does  not 
wish,  he  says,  to  make  this  a  party 
question.  Might  I  be  allowed  to  fill  up 
the  sentence  for  him  by  saying  that 
possibly  some  while  ago  he  saw  no  oc^ 
casion  to  decide  it ;  but  now  the  Irish 
Members  have  invited  him  to  their  em- 
braces, and  he  has  found  himself  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  offered  by  so 
great  an  opportunity.  And  what,  let 
me  ask,  is  the  character  of  the  Division 
which  we  are  about  to  witness? — a 
Division  which  will  be  watched  and 
examined — a  Division  which  will  not 
only  be  watched  and  examined,  but 
which  will  be  remembered  and  be  judged. 
The  party  which  is  called  sometimes  the 
Tory  party,  sometimes  the  Conservative 
party,  sometimes  the  Church  party, 
sometimes  the  Protestant  party,  powerful 
as  it  is  in  this  House,  is  not  powerful 
enough  to  give  effect  to  its  wishes  by  a 
majority.  But  there  is  a  hope  that  by 
the  accession  of  those  who  think  we 
commit  a  g^ss  injustice  by  declining  to 
give  a  separate  religious  endowment  to 
tilie  Boman  Catholics,  their  minority  may 
be  converted  into  a  majority  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  particular  vote.  The  ^Hl 
we  are  discussing  may  be  rejected, 
and  is  that,  I  would  ask,  a  safe  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  the  hope  of 
future  power  ?  Is  that  a  mode  of  action 
which  IS  conformable  to  the  views  and 
principles  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
this  country  ?  Do  not  let  it  for  a  moment 
be  supposed  that  I  am  casting  a  stigma 
on  the  conduct  of  those  who,  on  this 
occasion,  urge  the  Boman  Catholic  de- 
mands. It  will  ever  be  one  of  the  asree- 
able  recollections  of  my  public  liro  to 
have  been  united  with  them  in  honour- 
able co-operation  for  the  purposes  of  a 
great  principle  and  a  great  policy  on 
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which  we  were  both  agreed.  But  my 
relations  with  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
were  never  built  on  the  sandy  foundation 
of  accidental  unions  in  the  momentary 
act  of  crying  nay  with  reference  to  a 
measure  as  to  the  essential  merits  of 
which  we  were  entirely  at  variance. 
Tet  that  is  the  nature  of  thq  alliance  of 
to-night.  The  one  party  objects  to.  our 
measure,  because  it  detaches  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  and  declines  to  leave 
it  to  the  control  of  Trinity  College,  but 
claims  it  for  the  whole  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion and  vindicates  the  enjoyment  of  the 
advantages,  which  it  is  calculated  to  con- 
fer, for  mem  and  for  their  children  in  all 
time  to  come.  That  is  the  ground  of  the 
Conservative  opposition.  But  the  oppo- 
sition of  another  party  arises  from  the 
well  known  refusal  of  the  Government  to 
recognize  the  principle  of  separate  de- 
nominational endowment.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  concord  in  the  lobby  for  a 
few  moments  between  those  two  parties, 
but  that  concord  will  end  when  the  tel- 
lers come  to  the  Table.  On  what  plan  of 
action  have  you  decided  ?  No  doubt  you 
will  be  a  formidable  body ;  for  all  I  know 
you  will  be  a  majority.  I  see  before  me 
the  party  expectant  of  office.  [ '  *  Oh ! "] 
I  mean  no  reproach.  I  mean,  of  course, 
expectant  by  virtue  of  its  position.  That 
is  a  fair  description  always  to  apply  to 
Oentlemen  who  sit  in  combination  on 
the  Opposition  benches.  I  see  that 
party  re-inforced  to-night  by  that  repent- 
ant rebel  from  below  the  gangway,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Norfolk  (Mr.  G.  Ben- 
tinck) — that  old,  inveterate  rebel,  be- 
lieved to  be  incurable,  but  at  last  re- 
claimed. I  always  listen  to  that  hon. 
Gentleman  with  interest.  I  am  no  fa- 
vourite of  his.  I  trust,  however,  there 
is  no  unkind  feeling  between  us ;  and, 
indeed,  whenever  I  hear  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman begin  a  course  of  censure  upon 
myself,  I  listen  with  great  patience,  oe- 
cause  I  know  it  will  be  followed  by  some 
much  more  severe  attack  upon  the  ri^ht 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli). 
But  on  this  occasion  the  hon.  Member 
for  Norfolk— probablv  to  be  the  ''right" 
hon.  Member  for  Norfolk  in  a  few  weeks 
— has  made  a  revelation.  I  heard  him 
say  last  night — I  quote  the  words  that 
are  ascribed  to  him,  and  I  believe  they 
are  those  which  he  used — I  heard  him 
say  that — 

"  He  had  listened  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
the  other  evening  to  the  eloquent  speech  ol  the 


light  hon.  Member  for  Oxford  University  (Mr. 
G.  Hardy^,  and  he  hoped  he  might  draw  from 
tiie  speecn  of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
conclusion  that  he  and  those  prepared  to  act 
with  him  would  not  at  any  time,  or  under  any 
circumstances,  accept  office  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  Parliament.  If  he  under- 
stood the  nght  hon.  Gentleman  aright,  he 
should  say  that  that  was  the  most  fortunate  and 
most  statesmanlike  announcement  that  had  for 
a  long  time  emanated  from  that  bench,  and  he 
congratulated  his  right  hon.  Friend  upon  being 
the  man  who  came  forward  boldly  to  make  that 
announcement,  which  seemed  to  augur  well  for 
his  future  political  career.  If  he  (Mr.  Bentinck) 
rightly  construed  that  speech,  he  should  not 
hesitate  as  to  his  vote,  and  should  vote  against 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill." 

Well,  Sir,  was  that  annoimcement  made  ? 
I  heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford.  I  did  not  hear  that  announce- 
ment. Many  of  us  heard  the  speech — 
none  of  us  heard  the  announcement.  I  go 
a  little  further.  The  announcement  wa^ 
not  made  in  the  speech.  If  there  has 
been  such  an  annoimcement,  it  has  come 
from  some  other  source  than  from,  the 
speech.  But  has  such  an  announcement 
been  made  ?  It  is  impossible.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  Gentlemen  who  occupy 
the  firont  bench  of  Opposition,  who  form 
Her  Majesty's  Opposition,  who  bring 
up  their  whole  forces  to  overthrow  the 
measure  of  the  Government,  can  decline 
the  responsibility  of  taking  office.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  impossible  that  such  an 
announcement  can  have  been  made,  and 
if  it  has  been  made  the  hon.  Gentleman 
is  the  victim  of  his  own  simplicity  in  be- 
lieving that  it  can  be  acted  on.  So  much. 
Sir,  for  the  state  of  the  case  as  regards 
the  hon .  Gentleman.  But  for  the  House, 
for  us  all,  for  the  coimtry,  I  ask  what  is 
to  be  the  policy  that  is  to  follow  the  re- 
jection of  the  Bill  ?  What  is  to  be  the 
policy  adopted  in  Ireland  ?  Perhaps  the 
Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Brighton  will  find  favour,  which  leaves 
the  University  of  Dublin  in  the  hands  of 
Trinily  College,  and  which  I  presume,  if 
passed,  will  only  be  the  harbinger  of  an 
agitation  fiercer  still  than  that  which  we 
are  told  would  foUow  the  passing  of  the 
present  Bill.  It  will  still  leave  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  in  this  condition,  that  he 
wiU  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  degree  in 
Ireland  without  going  either  to  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  to  Tniich  he  objects, 
or  placing  himself  under  examinations 
and  a  system  of  discipline  managed  and 
conducted  by  a  Protestant  Board — a 
Board  composed  of  eight  gentlemen  of 
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wliom  six  are  clerg3nneii  of  the  disestab- 
lislied  Church  of  Ireland.  The  other 
alternative  will  be  the  adopting  for  Ire- 
land a  set  of  new  principles,  which  Par- 
liament has  repudiated  in  Ireland  and 
has  disclaimed  for  Great  Britain,  not  only 
treating  the  Boman  Catholic  majority  in 
Ireland  as  being  the  Irish  nation,  but 
likewise  adopting  for  that  Irish  nation 
the  principles  which  we  have  ourselves 
overthrown  even  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  generation.  I  know  not  with  what 
satisfaction  we  can  look  forward  to  these 
prospects.  It  is  dangerous  to  tamper 
with  objects  of  this  kind.  We  have 
presented  to  you  our  plan,  for  which  we 
are  responsible.  We  are  not  afraid,  I 
am  not  afraid,  of  the  charge  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  that  we  have  served  the 
priests.  [Mr.  Hobsman  :  I  did  not  say 
so.]  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  I  am  ready 
to  serve  the  priests  or  any  other  man  as 
far  as  justice  dictates.  I  am  not  ready  to 
go  an  inch  further  for  them  or  for  any 
other  man;  and  if  the  labours  of  1869 
and  1870  are  to  be  forgotten  in  Ireland 
— if  where  we  have  eamestiy  sought  and 
toiled  for  peace  we  find  only  contention 
— if  our  tenders  of  relief  are  thrust  aside 
with  scorn — let  us  still  remember  that 
there  is  a  voice  which  is  not  heard  in  the 
crackling  of  the  fire  or  in  the  roaring  of 
the  whirlwind  or  the  storm,  but  wMch 
will  and  must  be  heard  when  they  have 
passed  away, — the  still  small  voice  of 
justice.  To  mete  out  justice  to  Ireland, 
according  to  the  best  view  that  with 
human  infirmity  we  could  form,  has 
been  the  work,  I  will  almost  say  the 
sacred  work,  of  this  Parliament.  Hav- 
ing put  our  hand  to  the  plough,  let 
us  not  turn  back.  Let  not  what  we 
think  the  fault  or  perverseness  of  those 
whom  we  are  attempting  to  assist 
have  the  slightest  effect  in  turning  us 
even  by  a  hair's-breadth  from  the  path 
on  which  we  have  entered.  As  we  have 
begun,  so  let  us  persevere  even  to  the 
end,  and  with  firm  and  resolute  hand  let 
us  efface  from  the  law  and  the  practice 
of  the  country  the  last — for  I  believe  it 
is  the  last— of  the  religious  and  social 
grievances  of  Ireland. 
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AYES. 


Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Main  Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  284  ;  Noes 
287 :  Majority  3. 

Mr.  Oladetone 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
AUen,  W.  S. 
Amcotts,  Ck)l.  W.  C. 
Amory,  J.  H. 
Anderson,  G. 
Anstruther,  Sir  R. 
Antrobus,  Sir  E. 
Armitstead,  G. 
Ayrton,  rt.  hon.  A.  S. 
Backhoufle,  E. 
Ba^ell,  J. 
Barnes,  E. 
Baker,  R.  B.  W. 
Balf onr.  Sir  G. 
Barclay,  A.  C. 
Barclay,  J.  W. 
Barry,  A.  H.  S. 
Bass,  A. 
Ba88,M.  T. 
Bassett,  F. 
Baxter,  W.  E. 
Bazley,  Sir  T. 
Beaumont,  Major  F. 
Beaumont,  H.  F. 
Beaumont,  S.  A. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Biddulph,  M. 
Blennerhassett,  SirR. 
Bolckow,  H.  W.  F. 
Bonham-Carter,  J. 
Bowmont,  Marquess  of 
Bowring,  E.  A. 
Brand,  H.  R. 
Brassey,  H.  A. 
Brassey,  T. 
Brewer,  Dr. 
Bright,  J.  (Manchester) 
Bright,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Brinclanan,  Captain 
Brocklehurst,  W.  C. 
Brogden,  A. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  C. 
Bruce,  rt.  hon.  Lord  E. 
Bruce,  rt.  hon.  H.  A. 
Buckley,  N. 
BuUer,  Sir  E.  M. 
Bury,  Viscount 
Cadogan,  hon.  F.  W. 
Campbell  -  Bannerman, 

H. 
Cardwell,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Carington,  hn.  Cap.  W. 
Carter,  R.  M. 
Cartwright,  W.  C. 
Cave,  T. 

Cavendish,  Lord  F.  C. 
Cavendish,  Lord  G. 
Chadwick,  D. 
Chambers,  Sir  T. 
Childers,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Cholmeley,  Captain 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Clay,  J. 
Clifford,  C.  C. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Coleridge,  Sir  J.  D. 
Colman,  «r.  J. 
Corrigan,  Sir  D. 
Cowper,  hon.  U.  F. 


Cowper-Temple,  right 

hon.  W. 
Craufurd,  E.  H.  J. 
Crawford,  R.  W. 
Cunliffe,  Sir  R.  A. 
Dalglish,R. 
Daliymple,  D. 
Dalway,  M.  R. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Davies,  R. 
Dent,  J.  D. 
Dickinson,  S.  S. 
Dilke,  Sir  C.  W. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Dixon,  G. 
Dodds,  J. 

Dodson,  rt.  hon.  J.  G. 
Duff,  M.  E.  G. 
Duff,  R.  W. 
Dundas,  L. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  Adml.  hn.  F. 
Elcho,  Lord 
EUice,  E. 
Enfield,  Viscount 
Erskine,  Admiral  J.  E. 
Ewing,  H.  E.  Cnun- 
Ejrkyn,  R. 
Finnic,  W. 
FitzG^rald,  right  hon. 

Lord  O.  A. 
Fitzwilliam,    hon.    O. 

W.  W. 
Fitzwilliam,hon.  H.  W. 
Fletcher,  I. 
Foljambe,  F.  J.  S. 
Fordyce,  W.  D. 
Forster,  C. 

Forster,  rt  hon.  W,  E. 
Fortescue,  rt.  hn.  C.  P. 
Fothergill,  R. 
Fowler,  W. 
Gkivin,  Major 
Gilpin,  C. 

Gladstone,  ri  hn.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  W.  H. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  F. 
Gk>ldBmid,  J. 
GK)schen,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Gourley,  E.  T. 
Gower,  hon.  E.  F.  L. 
Gower,  Lord  R. 
Graham,  W. 
Greville,  hon.  Captain 
Grieve,  J.  J. 
Groevenor,  hon.  N. 
Grosvenor,  Capt.  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Juord  R. 
Grove,  T.  F. 
Hadfield,  G. 
Hamilton,  J.  G.  C. 
Harcourt,  W.G.G.  V.  V. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  J.  D. 
Hartinjgton,  Maiq.  of 
Headlam,  rt  hon.  T.  E. 
Henderson,  J. 
Henley,  Lord 
Hibbert,  J.  T. 
Hoare,  Sir  H.  A. 
Hodgkinson,  G. 
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Hodgson,  K.  D. 
Holland,  S. 
Holms,  J. 

Hoskyne,  C.  Wren- 
Howaxd,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  J. 
Hughes,  T. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Hutt,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 
Illingworth,  A. 
James,  H. 
Jardine,  R. 
Jessel,  Sir  G. 
Johnston,  A. 
Johnstone,  Sir  H. 
Kay  -  Shuttleworth, 

U.J. 
Kensington,  Lord 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Kingscote,  Ck>lonel 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Knatchbull  -  Hugessen, 

E.  H. 
Laing,  S. 
Lambert,  N.  G. 
Lancaster,  J. 
Lawrence,  Sir  J.  C. 
Lawrence,  W. 
Lawson,  Sir  "W. 
Lea,T. 

Leatham,  £.  A. 
Leeman,  G. 
Lefevre,  G.  J.  S. 
Leith,  J.  F. 
Lewis,  H. 
Lewis,  J.  D. 
Locke,  J. 

Lome,  Marquess  of 
Ijowe,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Lubbock,  Sir  J. 
Lush,  Dr. 
Lusk,  A. 

Lvttelton,  hon.  C.  G. 
lifackintosh,  E.  W. 
M'Arthur,  W. 
M*aean,  J.  R. 
M«aure,  T. 
M^Combie,  W. 
M*Lagan,P. 
M'Laren,  D. 
Maitland,Sir  A.  C.  R.  G. 
Marling,  S.  S. 
Martin,  P.  W. 
Massey,  rt.  hon.  W.  N. 
Matheson,  A. 
Melly,  G. 
Merry,  J. 
Miall,E. 
Milbank,  F.  A. 
Miller,  J. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Monsell,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Morgan,  G.  O. 
Mor&y,  S. 
Morrison,  W. 
Mundella,  A.  J. 
Muntz,  P.  H. 
Nicholson,  W. 
Norwood,  C.  M. 
Ogilvy,  Sir  J. 
Onslow,  G. 
Osbomr,  R. 


Otway,  A.  J. 
Palmer,  J.  H. 
Parker,  C.  S. 
Parry,  L.  Jones- 
Pease,  J.  W. 
Peel,  A.  W. 
Pelham,  Lord 
Pender,  J. 
Philips,  R.  N. 
Pim,  J. 
Plajrfair,  L. 
PlimsoU,  S. 

Portman,  hon.  W.  H.  B. 
Potter,  E. 
Potter,  T.  B. 
Price,  W.  E. 
Price,  W.  P. 
Ramsiden,  Sir  J.  W. 
Rathbone,  W. 
Reed,  C. 
Richard,  H. 
Richards,  E.  M. 
Robertson,  D. 
Roden,  W.  S. 
Rothschild,Bm.L.N.de 
Rothschild,  Bn.M.  A.  de 
Rothschild,  N.  M.  de 
Russell,  Lord  A. 
Russell,  Sir  W. 
Rylands,  P. 
St.  Aubyn,  Sir  J. 
Samuda,  J.  D'A. 
Samuelson,  H.  B. 
Sartoris,  E.  J. 
Seely,  C.  (Lincoln) 
Seymour,  A. 
Shaw,  R. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 
Sherriff,  A.  C. 
Simon,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Smith,  E. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Stansfeld,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Stapleton,  J. 
Stepney,  Sir  J. 
Stevenson,  J.  C. 
Stone,  W.  H. 
Storks,rt.  hon.  Sir  H.  K. 
Strutt,  hon.  H. 
Stuart,  Colonel 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tollemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Torrens,  Sir  R.  R. 
Tracy,  hon.  C.  R.  D. 

Hanbury- 
Trevelyan,  G.  0. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Villiers,  rt.  hon.  C.  P. 
Vivian,  A.  P. 
Vivian,  H.  H. 
Walter,  J. 
Wedderbum,  Sir  D. 
Weguelin,  T.  M. 
Wells,  W. 
Whatman,  J. 
Whitbread,  S. 
White,  J. 
Whitworth,  T.  " 
Williams,  W. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Willyams,  E.  W.  B. 
Wingfield,  Sir  C. 
Winterbotham,  H.  S.  P. 


Woods,  H. 
Yoimg,  A.  W. 
Young,  G. 


TELLERS. 

Adam,  W.  P. 
Glyn,  hon.  G.  G. 


NOES. 


Adderley,rt.hon.SirC.  Cubitt,  G. 

Agar-Ems,hn.L.  G.  F.  Dalrymple,  C. 

Agnew,  R.  V.  Damer,  Capt.  Dawson 

Akroyd,  E.  D'Arcy,  M.  P. 

AUen,  Major  Davenport,  W.  B. 

Amphlett,  R.  P.  Dawson,  Col.  R.  P. 

Annesley,  hon.  Col.  H.  Dease,  E. 

Arbuthnot,  Major  G.  Denison,  C^  B. 


Archdale,  Captain  M. 
Arkwright,  A.  P. 
Arkwright,  R. 
Assheton,  R. 
Aytoun,  R.  S. 
Baggallay,  Sir  R. 
Bi^ge,  Sir  W. 
Bailey,  Sir  J.  R. 
Ball,  rt.  hon.  J.  T. 
Bamett,  H. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Barttelot,  Colonel 
Bates,  E. 
Bateson,  Sir  T. 
Bathurst,  A.  A. 
Beach,  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beacli,  W.  W.  B. 
Bective,  Earl  of 
Bentinck,  G.  C. 
Bentinck,  G.  W.  P. 
Benyon,  R. 
Beresf  ord.  Colonel  M. 
Bingham,  Lord 
Birley,  H. 

Blennerhassett,  R.  P. 
Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Bourke,  hon.  R. 
Bourne,  Colonel 


Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Digby,  K.  T. 
Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Dowdeswell,  W.  E. 
Drax,  J.  S.  W.  S.  E. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Dyott,  Col.  R. 
Eastwick,  E.  B. 
Eaton,  H.  W. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  F. 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  G. 
Egerton,  hon.  W. 
Elphinstone,  Sir  J.D.H. 
Eimis,  J.  J. 
Esmonde,  Sir  J. 
Ewing,  A.  Orr- 
Fagan,  Captain 
Fawcett,  H. 
Feilden,  H.  M. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fielden,  J. 
Figgins,  J. 
Finch,  G.  H. 
Floyer,  J. 

Forester,  rt.  hon.  Gen. 
Foster,  W.  H. 
Fowler,  R.  N. 
Galway,  Viscount 


Bouverie,  rt.  hon.  E.  P.    Goldney,  G. 


Brady,  J. 
Bright,  R. 
Brise,  Colonel  R. 
Broadley,  W.  H.  H. 
Brooks,  W.  C. 
Browne,  G.  E. 
Bruce,  Sir  H.  H. 
Bruen,  H. 
Bryan,  G.  L. 
Buckley,  Sir  E. 
BurreU,  Sir  P. 
Buxton,  Sir  R.  J. 
Callan,  P. 
Cameron,  D. 
Cartwright,  F. 
Cawle^,  C.  E. 
Chaplin,  H. 
Charley,  W.  T. 


Grooch,  Sir  D. 
Gordon,  E.  S. 
G^re,  J.  R.  O. 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Grant,  Col.  hon.  J. 
Gray,  Colonel 
Gray,  Sir  J. 
Greaves,  E. 
Greene,  E. 
Gregory,  G.  B. 
Guest,  A.  E. 
Guest,  M.  J. 
Hambro,  C. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  G. 
Hamilton,  I.  T. 
Hamilton,  Marquess  of 


Clivc,  Col.  hon.  G.  y^  Hanbury,  R.  W. 

Clowes,  S.  W.  Hardy,  rt.  hon.  G. 

Cobbett,  J.  M.  Hardy,  J. 

Cochrane,  A.D.W.R.B.  Hardy,  J.  S. 

Cogan,  rt.  hon.  W.  H.  F.  Hay,  Sir  J.  C.  D. 

Cole,  Col.  hon.  H.  A.  Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 


Conolly,  T. 
Corbett,  Colonel 
Corrance,  F.  8. 
Crichton,  Viscount 
Croft,  Sir  H.  G.  D. 
Cross,  R.  A. 


Henry,  J.  S. 
Henry,  M. 
Herbert,  hon.  A.  E.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  Gren. 
Sir  P. 
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of  Ministers, 
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Hennon,  C 

Hervey,  Lord  A.  H.  C. 

Heygate,  W.  U. 

Hick,  J. 

Hill,  A.  S. 

Hoare,  P.  M. 

Hodgson,  W.  N. 

Hogg,  J.  M. 

Holmesdale,  Yiscount 

Holt,  J.  M. 

Hood,  Captain  hon.  A. 

W.  A.  N. 
Hornby,  E.  K. 
Horsman,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Hunt,  rt.  hon.  G.  W. 
Jackson,  R.  W. 
Jenkinson,  Sir  G. 
Jervis,  Colonel 
Johnston,  W. 
Jones,  J. 

Kavanagh,  A.  MacM. 
Kennaway,  J.  H. 
Keown,  W. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knightley,  Sir  R. 
Knox,  hon.  Col.  S. 
Lacon,  Sir  E.  H.  K. 
Laird,  J. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
Laalett,  W. 
Learmonth,  A. 
Lep^h,  W.  J. 
Leigh,  E. 

Lennox,  Lord  G.  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Leslie,  J. 
Lewis,  C.  E. 
Lindsay,  hon.  CoL  C. 
Lindsay,  Col.  R.  L. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Lowther,  hon.  W. 
MacEvoy,  E. 
M*Mahon,  P. 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Manners,  rt.  hn.  Lord  J. 
^Manners,  Lord  G.  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Matthews,  H. 
Mellor,  T.  W. 
Milles,  hon.  G.  W. 
Mills,  Sir  C.  H. 
Mitford,  W.  T. 
Monckton,  F, 
Monckton,  hon.  G. 
Montaga,rt.hn.  Lord  R. 
Montgomery,  Sir  G.  G. 
Morgan,  C.  O. 
Morgan,  hon.  Major 
Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.  R. 
Muncaster,  Lord 
Murphy,  N.  D. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Viscount 
Newry,  Viscount 
North,  Colonel 
Northcote,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

S.  H. 
O'Brien,  Sir  P. 
O'Conor,  D.  M. 
O'Conor  Don,  The 
O'Donoghue,  The 
O'Neill,  hon,  E. 
O'Reilly,  M.  W. 


O'Reilly-Dease,  M. 
Paget,  R,  H. 
Pakington,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
P^lk,  Sir  L. 
Parker,  Lt.-CoL  W. 
Patten,  rt.  hon.  Col.  W. 
Peek,  H.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pell,  A. 

Pemberton,  E.  L. 
Phipps,  C.  P. 
Plunket,  honi  D.  R. 
Powell,  F.  8. 
Powell,  W. 
Power,  J.  T. 
Raikes,  H.  C. 
Read,C.  S. 
Redmond,  W.  A. 
Ridley,  M.'.W. 
Ronayne,  J.  P. 
Round,  J. 
Royston,  Viscount 
St.  Lawrence,  Viscount 
Salt,  T. 

Sclater-Booth,  G. 
Scott,  Lord  H.  J.  M.  D. 
Selwin  -  Ibbetson,  Sir 

H.J. 
Shaw,  W. 
Sherlock,  D. 
Shirley,  8.  E. 
Simonds,  W.  B. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  F.  C. 
Smith,  R. 
Smith,  S.  G. 
Smith,  W.  H. 
Smyth,  P.  J. 
Stacpoole,  W. 
Stanhope,  W.  T.  W.  S. 
Stanley,  hon.  F. 
Starkie,  J.  P.  C. 
Steere,  L. 
Straight,  D. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Sturt,  Lt-CoL  N. 
Sykes,  C. 
Synan,  E.  J. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Talbot,  hon.  Captain 
Thynne,  Lord  H.  F. 
Tipping,  W. 
Tollemache,  Maj.  W.  F. 
Tomline,  G, 
Torr,  J. 

Torrens,  W.  T.  M*C. 
Trench,hn.:Maj.  W.le  P. 
Turner,  C. 
Tumor,  E. 
Vance,  J. 

Vandeleur,  Colonel 
Vemer,  E.  W. 
Walker,  Major  G.  G. 
Walpole,  hon.  F. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  H. 
Walsh,  hon.  A. 
Waterhouse,  S. 
Watney,  J. 
Welby,  W.  E. 
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Wheelhouse,  W.  S.  J. 
Williams,  C.  H. 
Williams,  Sir  F.  M. 
Wihnot,  Sir  H. 
Winn,R. 
Wise,  H.  C. 
Wyndham,  hon.  P. 
Wynn,  C.  W.  W. 


Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Yarmouth,  Earl  of 
Yorke,  J.  R. 

TBLLEBS. 

Dyke,  W.  H. 
Taylor,  Colonel 


Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  think,  Sir,  after 
the  Division  that  has  just  taken  place, 
the  House  will  expect  to  hear  a  word 
from  me.  I  apprehend  that  the  effect  of 
the  Vote  is  to  lay  aside  the  Bill  for  the 
moment.  It  is  in  point  of  form  capable 
of  revival,  but  it  requires  a  Motion  for 
the  purpose  of  reviving  the  Order.  That 
the  Vote  of  the  House  has  been  a  Vote 
of  a  grave  character,  I  need  hardly  say ; 
and  as  the  House  never  wishes  to  enter 
into  deliberations  upon  secondary  mat- 
ters while  the  question  of  the  existence 
of  the  Government  is  in  doubt,  probably 
the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  move  that  we 
now  adjourn,  and  that  we  adjourn  until 
Thursday. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  at  rising  to  adjourn  till  TAurs- 
day. 

Ordered,  That  all  Oommittees  have 
leave  to  sit  To-morrow,  notwithstanding 
the  adjournment  of  tiie  House. — {Mr, 
Gladstone,) 

HouBe  adjourned  at  half  after  Two 
o'clock  till  Thursday. 


HOUSE     OF     LOEDS, 
Thursday,  IZth  March,  1873. 

MINUTES.]— Public  BxuA—Sec(md  Reading— 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  (21), 
ficgatived. 

Third  Reading — Intestates  Widows  and  Chil- 
dren ♦  (39) ;  Local  Government  Provisional 
Orders*  (26),  and  passed, 

Ragal  Assent  —  Cove  Chapel,  Tiverton,  Mar- 
riages Legalization  [36  Vict,  c.  1];  Polling 
Districts  (Ireland)  [36  Vict.  £,  2]. 

RESIGNATION  OF  MINISTERS. 
STATEMENT. 

Eakl  GEANYILLE  :  My  Lords,  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  the  Orders  of  the 
Day,  I  think  it  right  to  state  to  your 
Lordships  that  Her  Majesty's  Gbvem- 
ment,  in  consequence  of  the  yote  of  the 
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House  of  Commons  yesterday  mornings 
felt  it  their  duty  respect^illy  to  tender 
their  resignations  to  Her  Maj  esty .  These 
resignations  Her  Majesty  hjEis  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  accept.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  only  follow  the  usual 
course  when  I  propose  to  your  Lordships 
to  adjourn  for  a  few  days.  I  therefore 
propose  that  the  House  on  its  rising  do 
adjourn  tiU  Monday. 

The  MAEauESs  of  SAUSBUEY  : 
My  Lords,  I  venture  to  remind  your 
Lordships  that  there  is  a  precedent  for 
going  on  in  the  midst  of  a  Ministerial 
crisis  with  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
Bill — for  it  so  happens  that  this  Bill 
always  does  turn  up  on  these  occasions 
— ^which  stands  for  second  reading  to- 
night. In  the  year  1851,  when  the  Gt)- 
yemment  of  Lord  Bussell  resigned — 
resigned  for  a  few  days  and  then  took 
office  again — Lord  St.  Germans,  who 
then  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  appealed  to 
the  House  as  to  whether,  the  measure 
being  one  of  merely  social  interest  and 
not  connected  with  party  politics,  the 
House  might  not  proceed  with  it  even 
after  the  announcement  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  Ministers;  and  the  House — I 
think  very  wisely — resolved  that  there 
was  no  connection  between  the  two 
events,  and  went  on  with  the  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister  Bill.  I  trust  your  Lord- 
ships will  on  this  occasion  follow  that 
precedent.  

Eabl  GRANVILLE:  As  your  Lord- 
ships  are  aware,  I  am  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  referred  to  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, and  therefore  I  do  not  object  to 
the  House  discussing  it,  and  I  oy  no 
means  wish  to  stand  in  the  way.  The 
question  of  goins  on  with  it  is  entirely 
one  for  your  Lordships,  but  I  must  say 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  stand 
exactly  on  aU-fours  with  the  precedent 
raised  in  1 85 1 .  If,  however,  your  Lord- 
ships think  that  was  a  precedent,  you 
may  think  it  well  to  proceed;  but  the 
course  I  have  proposed  is  the  usual  one, 
because,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  convenient 
to  proceed  with  legislation  when  there 
is  no  Executive  Gbvemment. 

Eabl  STANHOPE:  My  Lords,  I 
think  there  would  be  no  precedent  vio- 
lated by  our  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
Bill,  which  is  entirely  apart  from  party 
politics ;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  do  so,  as  a  great  many  Peers 
on  both  sides  have  come  from  the  coun- 
try to  take  part  in  the  debate. 


Eabl  GREY:  I  quite  concur  with 
the  noble  Earl — it  is  not  a  question  that 
need  be  at  all  interfered  with  by  the 
resienation  of  Ministers.  I  believe  it 
would  be  for  the  convenience  of  your 
Lordships  generally  that  the  Order  of 
the  Day  in  respect  of  this  Bill  should 
be  proceeded  with. 

LoBD  HOUGHTON:  I  am  quite  in 
the  hands  of  your  Lordships ;  but  if  I 
am  to  go  on  with  the  Bill  I  should  like 
to  have  the  sanction  of  the  noble  Duke 
opposite,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
or  perhaps  I  should  now  say  of  the  Go- 
vernment, in  this  House. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND :  I  assure 
the  noble  Lord  that  I  have  heard  very 
little  of  what  he  has  just  said,  but  I  did 
catch  his  last  remark,  and  I  beg  to  say 
we  do  not  acknowledge  anything  of  the 
kind  on  this  side  of  the  House.  As  to 
the  question  of  proceeding  with  an  Order 
of  the  Day  after  the  announcement  made 
by  the  Government,  if  there,  were  no 
precedent  for  it  I  should  have  thought  it 
unwise,  but  as  there  is  a  precedent  for  it 
I  shall  offer  no  objection. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE:  My  Lords,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  House,  and  certainly  I  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  the  House  pro- 
ceeding to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

MARRIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFE'S 
SISTER  BILL.— (No.  21) 
{The  Lord  Houghton.) 
SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

LoM>  HOUGHTON,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said  he  did  not  expect  that  his  Motion 
woidd  receive  their  Lordships'  undivided 
attention  in  the  midst  of  a  Ministerial 
crisis  ;  but  this  was  a  question  of  a  very 
peculiar  character,  and  interesting  a  very 
large  body  of  the  people.  It  was  the 
seventh  time  that  the  question  had  come 
before  their  Lordships'  House,  and  there- 
fore in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should 
enter  into  the  question  at  any  length. 
Neither  did  he  propose  to  discuss  the 
alleged  Scriptural  prohibition  against 
the  marriages  which  this  Bill  proposed 
to  legalize,  farther  than  to  remind  their 
Lordships  that  this  country  stood  alone 
in  holding  that  such  marriages  were  pro- 
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hibited  by  Scriptural  ordinance.  When 
the  Church  of  Borne  was  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  such  marriages  were 
permitted,  as  they  were  in  all  Boman 
Catholic  countries,  by  dispensation.  In 
The  Speaker* B  Commentary — the  last  au- 
thoritative voice  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— ^he  found  this  statement  in  refer- 
ence to  the  passage  in  the  18th  chapter 
of  Leviticus — 

"  The  rule,  as  it  here  stands,  would  seem  to 
bear  no  other  meaning  than  that  a  man  is  not  to 
form  a  connection  with  his  wife's  sister  while  his 
wife  is  alive.  It  appears  to  follow  that  the  law 
permitted  marriage  with  the  sister  of  a  deceased 
wife.  A  limitation  being  expressly  laid  down 
in  the  words,  *  beside  the  other  in  her  lifetime,* 
it  may  be  inferred  that,  when  the  limitation  is 
removed,  the  prohibition  loses  its  force,  and  per- 
mission is  implied.  The  testimony  of  the  Kab- 
binical  Jews  in  the  Targums,  the  Mishna,  and 
their  later  writings,  that  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
in  the  Septuagint  and  Philo,  that  of  the  early 
and  mediaBval  Church  in  the  old  Italic,  the  Vul- 
gate, with  the  other  early  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  every  reference  to  the  text  in 
the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen,  are  unanimous  in 
supporting,  or  in  not  in  any  wise  opposing,  the 
common  rendering  of  the  passage.  This  inter- 
pretation appears,  indeed,  to  have  stood  its  ground 
unchallenged  from  the  third  century  before 
Christ  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  after 
Christ." 

There  was  no  country,  whether  Boman 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  in  which  those 
marriages  might  not  be  performed  ex- 
cept England.  In  the  United  States 
not  only  were  they  legal,  but  an  exactly 
opposite  view  was  entertained  in  respect 
01  them  to  that  urged  against  them  in 
this  country,  for  they  were  regarded  as 
a  means  of  binding  family  ties  still  closer. 
In  Canada  also  they  were  legal,  and  his 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies (the  Earl  of  Kimberley)  had  per- 
mitted the  legalization  of  those  mar- 
riages in  two  of  our  most  important 
Colonies.  Therefore  the  matter  stood 
in  this  position — that  Englishmen  in 
England  could  not  contract  these  mar- 
riages which  in  almost  every  other  State 
in  the  world  they  were  able  to  contract 
with  perfect  legality.  This  conflict  of 
law  therefore  raised  a  question  of  vast 
difficulty  relating  to  the  law  of  domicile, 
which  would  have  to  be  submitted  to 
the  interpretation  of  lawyers,  and  would 
bring  grave  discomfort  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  population.  If  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  opinion — and  it  was  no  more — 
would  their  Lordships  feel  justified  in 
making  their  individual  opinions  pre- 
vail against  that  of  thousands  of  their 
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fellow-countrymen  who  contracted  these 
marriages,  and  the  very  much  lai^r 
number  who  sanctioned  them,  and  held 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  legal  prohi^ 
bition  against  them  ?  Are  they  in- 
vested with  legislative  power  by  the 
Constitution  of  uiis  oount^  to  pronounce 
whether  other  men  acting  on  their  own 
free  judgment  shoidd  do,  or  abstain 
from  doing,  any  act  socially  wise  or  un- 
wise, prudent  or  imprudent,  convenient 
or  inconvenient,  in  the  domestic  circle 
in.  which  each  one  lives  ?  Are  the 
members  of  a  tribunal  of  social  policy 
inquisitors  of  the  manners  of  other  men  ? 
Is  it  just  that  any  man  should  be  able 
to  point  to  any  one  of  their  Lordships 
and  say — That  man,  to  whom  I  have 
done  no  injury,  inflicts  a  serious  wound 
on  the  legitimate  happiness  of  my 
daily  life.  Living  in  the  North  of 
England  he  knew  that  opinion  on 
the  subject  in  that  part  of  tlie  country 
was  what  he  had  just  stated.  These 
marriages  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  say  that  they 
often  led  to  coUusion.  It  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  remind  their  Lordships  that 
up  to  the  year  1835  these  marriages 
were  contracted  with  perfect  facility  and 
legality ;  but  at  that  time  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  Act  placed  the  law  of  this  country 
in  the  unnatural  position  of  holding  that 
up  to  a  certain  day  those  marriages  were 
right  and  legal,  but  after  that  day  they 
were  positively  incestuous  and  illegal. 
There  might  have  been  reasons  for  this 
distinction,  but  if  so,  they  were  reasons 
which  plain  conmion  sense  people  would 
not  appreciate  or  even  see,  and  people 
went  on  contracting  these  marriages 
with  perfect  facility.  He  implored  tiieir 
Lordships  to  alter  this  law  out  of  regard 
to  the  morality  of  the  people.  By  the 
constitution  of  that  House  their  Lord- 
ships represented  the  public  opinion  of 
the  country,  and  he  would  appeal  to 
them  whether  they  would  allow  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  an  injustice.  The 
question  had  been  forced  upon  his  at- 
tention. Observing  the  evils  that  were 
brought  about  by  the  existing  state  of 
the  law,  distinguished  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  had  given  their  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  legalizing  these  mar- 
riages, and  in  reference  to  the  Petitions 
presented  by  so  many  thousand  Dis- 
senters, and  between  2,000  and  3,000 
Dissenting  clergymen,  through  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  he    would    ask 
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wheliher  that  did  not  show  a  good  feel- 
ing which  the  most  rev.  and  right  rev. 
Prelates  would  do  well  to  recognize? 
He  knew  it  was  said  that  much  weight 
ought  not  to  be  attached  to  the  Petitions 
laid  on  their  Lordships  Table  and  the 
Table  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  because  they  were 
got  up  by  a  machinery.  Well,  he  was 
aware  of  that — he  was  a  part  of  that 
machinery  himself.  It  consisted  in  those 
who  thought  that  the  law  ought  to  be 
altered  talking  to  others  on  this  subject 
and  enlisting  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
change  proposed  by  this  Bill.  The  Peti- 
tions presented  to  their  Lordships  House 
in  favour  of  the  BiU  were  signed  by 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  names. 
That  number  of  signatures  could  not 
have  been  procured  by  artificial  means. 
There  must  be  a  substratum  of  public 
opinion  beneath  such  a  manifestation. 
If  their  Lordships  rejected  this  Bill  he 
could  not  hold  out  any  hope  that  there 
would  be  a  cessation  of  agitation  in  its 
favour.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  agitation  would  go  on  year  after 
year  with  more  or  less  success.  The 
people  who  contracted  such  marriages 
found  that  they  retained  the  good  opi- 
nion of  their  neighbours  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  doing  what  Parliament 
said  w£is  an  illegal  act.  That  was  not  a 
wholesome  state  of  things;  and  there- 
fore if  their  Lordships  rejected  the  Bill 
that  evening  they  must  not  imagine  that 
they  would  be  permanently  victorious. 
The  Bill  would  be  carried  when  the 
sense  of  injury  was  turned  into  exas- 
peration, when  the  sense  of  injustice  had 
become  one  of  settled  animosity ;  it  would 
be  carried  when  their  Lordslups'  House 
yielded  either  from  lassitude,  or  because 
it  could  not  resist  the  demand  of  the 
people  any  longer.  Many  people  were 
watching  with  anxiety  the  course  of  legis- 
lation on  this  subject,  and  though  their 
Lordships  might  reject  the  Bill  on  this 
occasion  they  must  not  suppose  that  they 
would  not  be  addressed  again  and  again. 
He  believed  that  justice  and  good  policy 
required  that  their  Lordships  should  not 
delay  the  passing  of  the  measure  till 
such  a  state  of  circumstances  had  arisen, 
and  therefore  he  begged  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

Moved,  ' '  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*. " 
— {The  Lord  Houghton.) 


Viscoxjirr  GAGE :  ♦  My  Lords,  as  one 
of  the  oldest  supporters  of  this  cause  in 
your  House,  I  must  crave  your  indul- 
gence for  a  few  minutes.  Here  is  again 
brought  before  you,  I  believe  for  the 
seventh  time,  a  real  and  serious 
grievance,  which  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  has  several  times  consented 
to  redress,  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  lately  found  it  expedient  to 
consent  to  the  redress  of  in  her  Australian 
colonies,  and,  for  the  retention  of  which 
here  no  good  or  valid  reason  has,  as  yet, 
been  proved  to  exist.  As  for  the  old  pre- 
tence, for  I  can  call  it  no  other,  of  a 
Scriptural  prohibition,  that,  I  can  venture 
to  say,  is  supported  neither  by  fact  nor 
by  any  tenable  argument  of  induction 
or  ansdogy.  It  was  once  attempted  to 
be  inferred  from  an  obscure  phrase  in 
the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  though 
the  case  itself  does  not  occur.  But  I  beg 
you  to  observe  that  wherever  a  pro- 
hibition depends  for  its  object  solely 
upon  this  one  phrase  there,  whatever  it 
may  mean,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it 
can  mean  marriage.  TMs  occurs  twice 
— first  in  the  7th  verse  and  secondly  in 
the  14th.  The  object  of  prohibition  in 
the  7th  verse  is  a  man's  own  father  and 
mother;  in  the  14th  his  uncle.  The 
phrase  occurs,  I  believe,  in  every  verse 
between,  but  supported  by  other  words, 
but  if  in  these  it  has  any  specific 
meaning  of  the  kind,  the  sense  would 
point  rather  to  illicit  intercourse  than 
to  marriage;  for  instance,  the  father's 
wife,  and  other  wives  of  the  family, 
whom  no  man  could  marry,  but  with 
whom  he  might  possibly  intrigue.  The 
clerical  debators  in  this  House  have 
usually  selected  the  6th,  the  16th,  and 
the  18th  verses  of  this  chapter.  In  the 
6th,  taking  advantage  of  the  sole  word 
**  kin"  as  it  appears  in  our  version,  they 
have  ai^ed  that  kin  includes  affinity. 
But  they  have  omitted  to  apprise  you  of 
the  little  adjunct  ^^sarkos"  in  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  corresponding 
** Sanguinis"  in  the  Vulgate,  which, 
expressing  blood  relationship,  would 
decide  the  question  absolutely  against 
affinity,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  it  is 
the  same  in  Hebrew.  Next,  in  the  16th 
verse,  hoping,  I  suppose,  to  get  some 
support  to  their  attempted  analogy — the 

Erohibition  relating  to  a  brother's  wife — 
ut  without  any  authority  that  I  could 
ever  hear  of,  they  insist  upon  reading 
widow    instead  of  wife,  although  the 
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English  version  itself  says  wife,  and, 
moreover — and  I  beg  special  attention  to 
this — ^the  remainder  of  that  verse  gives 
a  reason  for  that  prohibition,  ''Because 
that  nakedness  is  tiiy  brother's,"  which 
it  could  not  well  be  if  he  were  dead. 
We  now  come  to  the  notorious  18th 
verse,  which  we,  in  our  simplicity,  had 
always  supposed  must  decide  this  part 
of  the  question  in  our  favour.  How  do 
you  suppose  they  attempt  to  get  over 
this?  They  actually  venture  to  plead 
the  marginal  reading,  and  say  that 
f*  sister"  does  not  mean  sister,  but  only 
aister  woman.  Now,  surely  such  very 
sharp-sighted  advocates  might  have 
perceived  that  such  reading  would  make 
Leviticus  forbid  even  bigamy  to  the 
early  Israelites,  while  they  perfectly 
know  that  polygamy  is  sanctioned 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  and  pre- 
vailed, unreproved,  throughout  the 
whole  Jewish  polity.  The  Jews,  too, 
themselves  never  supposed  that  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  to  be  for- 
bidden, but,  on  the  contrary,  and  very 
sensibly,  as  the  very  best  match  a 
'  widower  could  make,  and  to  which, 
where    there    are    children,   they  give 

3>ecial  facilities.  The  only  remaining 
erical  point  that  occurs  to  me  is  one 
which  seems  to  me  to  lie  at  the  very 
root  of  this  question  of  afi&nity;  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  ancient 
dogpna  of  man  and  wife  being — not  as 
you  have  all  probably  been  in  the  habit 
of  supposing  figuratively — but  actually, 
reaUy,  substantially  one  flesh.  Now,  if 
this  be  an  article  of  reHKion,  I  would 
ask  why  we  have  dissented  from  the  old 
Boman  dogma  of  transubstantiation  ? 
They  both  rest  on  the  same  identical 
ground  of  literal  translation  of  words, 
and,  of  the  two,  perhaps  this  con- 
substantiation  most  contradicts  our 
senses.  But  how,  rejecting  the  one,  can 
we  maintain  the  other  ?  But  let  it  pass, 
let  man  and  wife  be  one  flesh — that  they 
are  not  always  one  spirit,  I  fear  the 
warmest  supporters  of  the  dogma  can 
testify — but  let  them  be  one  flesh,  was 
this  the  creed  of  the  people  who  buried 
Sinbad  with  his  wife  ?  Would  you  like 
to  carry  it  out  to  the  same  logical  con- 
clusion ?  The  being  ever  so  much  one 
flesh  could  only  aflect  themselves  or  the 
descendants,  and  could  not,  in  any 
justice  or  common  sense,  be  held  to 
aflect  collaterals  who  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  ceremony  which   is  supposed  to 
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have  worked  the  mirade.  But,  say  our 
opponents,  it  would  be  incest ;  not  unless 
the  first  marriage  had  been  incestuous. 
It  is  a  curious  idea  of  incest  to  call  it 
incest  to  marry  an  alien  in  blood  when 
it  is  not  incest  to  marry  with  a  first 
cousin;  but  are  si^rs-in-law  sisters? 
This  is  just  what  they  are  not,  for, 
except  in  the  instance  of  this  one  dis- 
qualification, the  law  utterly  ignores  the 
relationship.  Brothers  and  sisters,  there 
so-called  in  law,  cannot  inherit  from 
each  other,  and  if  one  leaves  a  legacy  to 
the  other,  not  one  farthing  of  the  Legacy 
Tax  will  be  remitted.  They  are  no 
longer  brother  and  sister,  but  strangers. 
But  they  are  brother  and  sister  in  church 
law ;  very  well,  then,  let  church  law, 
instead  of  civil  law,  enforce  the  penalty. 
It  is  all  we  ask.  Give  to  those  wishing 
to  marry  their  deceased  wife's  relatives 
the  same  privilege  of  making  a  valid 
marriage  before  the  registrar  as  you 
have  given  to  Dissenters  and  all  who 
object  to  the  church  service,  and  confirm, 
of  course,  all  marriages  already  con- 
tracted as  you  did  on  another  former 
notorious  occasion,  which  has  produced 
haK  the  evil,  and  every  reasonable  man 
amongst  us  will  be  satisfied,  and  the 
church  may  maintain  its  ''non 
possumus."  But  I  must  now  call  your 
attention  to  the  Church  marriage  service 
itself.  It  defines  and  limits  the  con- 
tract, ''Till  death  do  us  part;"  when 
death  occurs,  then,  the  tlung  is  at  an 
end,  the  survivor  is  free,  free  to  become 
one  flesh  with  another,  and  the  contract 
being  thus,  upon  its  own  terms,  finished 
and  ended  as  to  the  principals,  must, 
a  fortiori,  be  annulled  as  to  all  others 
connected  only  by  ties  derived  from  that 
contract;  to  deny  this  would  be  like 
saying  that  a  man  who  had  been  security 
on  a  bond  must  be  held  liable  after  that 
bond  had  been  discharged  and  cancelled. 
We  will  now  turn  to  uie  social  side  of 
the  question,  and  here  there  would,  no 
doubt,  be  room  fop  difference  of  pro- 
spective opinion  as  to  the  eflect  of  a 
relaxation  of  the  law.  But,  happily,  we 
are  not  left  to  mere  conjecture  upon  this 

Eoint,  for  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
y  every,  or  ahnost  every  Protestant 
state  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
result  is  before  us  in  unimpeachable 
testimony  of  credible  witnesses  of  every 
class — Divines,  Jurists,  and  Laymen — 
and  not  a  trace  of  any  of  the  predicted 
evils  has   appeared.     But  it  has  been 
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emphatically  denied  on  the  other  sides 
that  this  is,  in  any  degree,  a  poor  man' 
question.  I  think  a  little  consideration 
of  circumstances  will  show  this  to  be  a 
mistake,  for  mere  numbers  must  eive  an 
excess  of  cases  where  the  deceased  wife's 
sister  must,  almost  of  necessity,  take 
charge  of  a  labourer's  young  fanuly.  A 
rich  man  may  buy  what  aid  he  requires, 
but  a  poor  man  must  depend  upon  that 
of  some  female  relation  or  connection, 
whose  natural  affection  for  himself  or  his 
children  may  induce  her  to  undertake 
the  charge.  Should  this  happen,  as  it 
often  must,  to  be  the  late  wife's  sister, 
and  probably  with  some  family  likeness 
in  person  or  in  mind,  then,  I  say,  the 
mutual  interest  in  the  children,  and  the 
almost  necessary  familiarities  of  cottage 
cohabitation,  are  likely  to  produce  their 
natural  effects.  Then  comes  in  this  law 
to  complete  the  misfortune  in  enforced 
immorality,  and  if  any  attempt  be  made 
to  avoid  this,  too  possibly  in  the  vilest 
treachery  and  ruin  of  the  devoted 
woman,  I  say  all  this  evil  is  chargeable 
on  this  law ;  but  for  it  the  parties  would 
have  been  legally  married,  and  the 
orphan  children  have  had  their  best 
chance  of  an  affectionate  and  kind  step- 
mother. I  can  see  no  countervailing  evil 
in  the  repeal  of  such  a  law ;  but  if  any 
unforeseen  evil  or  inconvenience  should 
arise,  I  beg  you  to  consider  are -there  no 
public  evils  or  inconveniences  in  the 
retention  of  the  law  ?  Is  it  no  evil  for 
us  to  refuse  redress  to  the  numbers,  year 
after  year,  petitioning  us  not  to  with- 
hold a  boon  of  justice,  their  own  repre- 
sentatives have  over  and  over  again 
conceded  to  them? — and  that,  without 
any  recuson,  the  justice  or  validity  of 
which  they  can  recognise  ?  Is  it  no  evil 
that  the  Church  is  made  to  appear  the 
principal  cause  of  the  oppression  of 
which  they  complain,  and  that,  too, 
without  being  able  to  show  any  real 
reason  for  its  hostility,  from  those 
Scriptures  to  which  all  are  willing  to 
bow.  Is  it  no  evil  to  unwife  numerous 
respectable  women  who  know  that  before 
Ood  their  status  is  as  sacred  as  that  of 
any  wives  in  the  kingdoms,  and  would  be 
so  considered  in  every  other  land  but 
their  own,  which  yet  boasts  of  its  Pro- 
testantism and  liberty.  To  bastardize 
their  children,  whom  they  know  to  be  as 
legitimate  as  any  of  younelves,  and  who 
everywhere  else  would  be  generally 
adknowledged  to  be  so,  but  who  here  if 


ever  so  carefully  provided  for  by  the 
testamentary  foresight  of  their  parents, 
must  be  mulcted  of  nine  per  cent,  of 
their  inheritance  through  the  operation 
of  this  senseless  and  oppressive  pro- 
hibition. Surely  these  evils,  positive 
and  present,  may  well  be  held  to  out- 
weigh the  vague,  not  to  say  imaginary, 
vaticinations  of  the  opponents  of  tlus 
Bill,  flatly  contradicted  as  they  are  by 
the  experience  of  other  countries,  whose 
real  liberty  may  shame  the  vaunted 
liberty  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  calculated 
that  there  are  at  this  day  some  50,000 
persons,  most  of  them  children  or 
descendants  of  these  marria^s,  who 
have  broken  no  law,  just  or  unjust,  and 
who  are  still  suffering  under  this  one, 
victims  of  a  law  originating  in  ancient 
superstition,  which  has  long  ceased  to 
command  the  respect  of  general  society, 
unsupported  by  which  it  is  powerless  to 
prevent,  and  can  only  avenge  its  in- 
fraction upon  the  guiltless  offspring  of 
the  offenders.  Will  you  then  insist  on 
retaining  an  effete  law,  punishing  the 
innocent,  and  inductive  of  immorality 
of  the  grossest  kind  and  the  most 
treacherous,  now  that  it  has  been  again 
condemned  by  overwhelming  majorities 
of  the  People's  House  of  Parliament, 
encouraged  by  whose  reiterated  verdict 
these  oppressed  people  again  venture  to 
come  before  jou,  humbly  imploring  you 
no  longer  to  withhold  rights  whicn,  by 
the  Laws  of  Otod  and  Natuore,  and  by  the 
votes  of  their  representatives,  are  theirs. 
Eabl  BEAUCHAMP  said,  that  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  Siat  day  six  months,  he  did -not 
think  he  need  go  into  all  the  arguments 
that  year  after  year  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  did  not  scruple  to  bring  forward ; 
but  the  noble  Viscount  who  had  just  sat 
down,  had  used  the  most  startling  argu- 
ment yet  put  forward  by  the  promoters  of 
the  measure.  The  noble  Yiscoimt  had  told 
them  that  as  the  marriage  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  contained  the  words 
''  tiU  death  do  us  part,"  when  death  in- 
tervened and  dissolved  the  marriage 
contract  that  put  an  end  to  all  obliga- 
tions except  the  tie  binding  parents  to 
children.  But  if  that  argument  were 
good,  this  Bill  was  a  miserably  imper- 
fect measure,  for  it  dealt  only  with  a 
fragment  of  an  important  question, 
leaving  untouched  all  other  relations. 
The  argument  involved  consequences 
too  horrible  to  contemplate,  and  might 
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be  held  to  justify  marriages  about  the 
incestuous  character  of  which  there 
could  be  no  doubt;  and  he  trusted  it 
would  neyer  again  be  advanced.  As  to 
the  often  contested  passage  in  Leyiticus, 
he  denied  that  the  opponents  of  the  Bill 
based  their  objections  solely  on  the  pro- 
hibition contained  in  that  passage ;  but 
it  was  true  that  the  only  Scriptural  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  Bill  was  founded 
upon  this  one  passage,  which  was  con- 
fessedly of  doubtful  interpretation ;  that 
was  the  position  taken  by  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill,  and  not  by  those  who  op- 
posed it.  The  supporters  of  the  Bill 
rested  the  whole  of  their  Scriptural 
argument  on  that  one  obscure  verse — but 
that  passage,  he  held,  ought  to  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  all  the  other  parts 
of  Divine  law  laying  down  the  principles 
on  which  marriage  was  founded.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  in  this  matter 
about  the  people  of  England,  and  the 
number  of  Petitions  that  had  been  pre- 
sented in  its  favour,  and  the  noble 
Baron  had  told  their  Lordships  that  a 
quarter  of  a  million  persons  had  signed 
Petitions  praying  their  Lordships  to  pass 
it.  But  he  wished  the  noble  Lord  had 
favoured  them  with  some  information  as 
to  the  way  in  which  these  Petitions  had 
been  got  up  and  the  signatures  ob- 
tained, and  how  the  funds  had  been 
raised  to  promote  the  agitation,  for 
everyone  at  aU  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject must  be  aware  that  there  had  been 
the  most  lavish  expenditure. 

Lord  HOUGHTON :  No,  no ! 

Earl  BEAXJCHAMP  :  Those  who 
had  watched  the  movement,  knowing 
what  hosts  of  lawyers'  clerks  had  been 
employed,  how  many  pamphlets  had 
been  distributed,  and  how  many  meet- 
ings had  been  held,  could  not  doubt  that 
an  enormous  expenditure  of  money  had 
been  incurred  in  order  to  create  a  certain 
amoimt  of  fictitious  public  opinion.  He 
should  learn  with  respect  the  opinions  of 
the  people  of  England  when  they  were 
properly  ascertained,  but  he  could  not 
attach  much  value  to  Petitions  however 
large  and  imposing  when  he  knew  that 
they  had  been  got  up  in  the  manner 
described  by  a  person  on  whose  informa- 
tion he  could  rely.  His  correspondent, 
who  was  in  Birmingham  at  the  end  of 
February,  saw  persons  placed  at  the 
comers  of  the  principal  streets  in  charge 
of  tables  on  which  were  spread  large 
sheets  of  paper  with  the  usual  heading 
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in  favour  of  the  Bill.  The  men  solicited 
the  passers-by  to  sign,  and  women  and 
boys  signed  indiscriminately;  but  no  men 
or  respectably  dressed  women  signed.  In 
such  a  manner  it  was  easy  to  get  up  a  for- 
midable array  of  Petitions  of  little  value. 
Much  had  been  said  about  the  number 
of  times  the  House  of  Commons  had 
pronounced  in  favour  of  this  or  a  similar 
measure: — it  tvas  desirable,  therefore, 
td  inquire  how  the  House  of  Commons 
had  dealt  with  it.  The  question  had 
been  submitted  to  seven  Parliaments 
since  1841.  In  that  year  a  similar  mea- 
sure to  this,  but  of  which  this  Bill  was 
only  a  portion,  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Houses  elected 
in  1847,  1852,  and  1857,  passed  the  Bill; 
but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Houses  elected 
in  1859  and  1865.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, elected  in  1868,  passed  the  Bill  in 
1 869  by  a  very  large  majority.  But  what 
had  happened  since  ?  Why,  that  majority 
of  nearly  100  of  1869  had  fallen  in  the 
present  year  to  40.  The  fact  remained 
that  of  seven  Houses  of  Commons  to 
which  the  Bill  had  been  submitted, 
three  had  absolutely  rejected  it,  three 
had  allowed  it  to  pass,  and  in  the 
present  House  the  majority  had  con- 
siderably decreased.  Stress  had  been 
laid  upon  the  circumstance  that  where- 
as formerly  there  had  been  a  large 
preponderance  of  opinion  in  Scotland 
against  the  Bill,  in  the  last  division  the 
Scotch  Members  for  and  i^inst  it  were 
nearly  equal ;  but  the  noble  Lord  forgot 
to  add  that  the  promoters  of  the  Bill, 
guided  by  experience,  had  taken  pains 
to  bring  the  measure  forward  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  They  knew 
that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
Members  were  opposed  to  the  Bill ;  but 
the  promoters,  being  able  tacticians,  had 
taken  care  to  secure  divisions  before  the 
majority  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Members 
had  arrived  in  any  great  numbers  to 
attend  their  Parliamentary  duties.  On 
this  account  the  last  division  was  no  test 
of  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
on  this  question.  The  people  of  Scotland 
were  very  disputatious,  but  if  there  was 
one  point  on  which  the  Presbjrterians 
were  xmanimous  it  was  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  change  proposed  by  this  J3ill. 
But  the  real  question  was,  not  what  was 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  England, 
but  was  the  measure  founded  on  justice 
and  truth,  or  fatal  to  the  domestic  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  people  of  England  ? 
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Lordships  to  reject  it.  The  noble  Baron 
asked  their  Lordships  to  pass  this  Bill, 
and  settle  the  question ;  but,  so  far  from 
the  passing  of  this  Bill  settling  the  ques- 
tion, it  would  be  the  starting  point 
for  new  agitations,  and  the  same  ma- 
chinery would  be  set  in  motion  to  ob- 
tain the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  to 
marriages  still  more  objectionable.  To 
show  the  danger  in  that  direction,  he 
might  mention  that  when  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  Petition  was  pre- 
sented from  the  communicants  of  a  Dis- 
senting body  in  Dundee  in  favour  of  a 
man  being  cdlowed  to  have  more  wives 
than  one,  and  the  petitioners  used  ar- 
guments so  familiar  to  their  Lordships 
in  reference  to  this  very  Bill.  So  that 
in  sanctioning  this  Bill  their  Lord- 
ships might  be  taking  the  first  step 
in  a  course  which  would  be  produc- 
tive of  much  evil,  and  might  lead 
to  consequences  of  which  they  little 
dreamt.  Again,  a  most  serious  difficulty 
would  arise  from  placing  the  law  of  the 
State  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  the 
Church.  Before  the  year  1885,  these 
marriages  were  void,  but  the  temporal 
Courts  could  take  no  cognizance  of  the 
matter  until  the  Ecclesiastical.  Courts, 
which  alone  could  take  cognizance  of 
spiritual  causes,  had  pronounced  them 
void.  Therefore,  although  the  law  at 
that  time  gave  no  sanction  to  such  mar- 
riages, there  was  a  practical  difficulty  in 
the  relation  between  the  temporal  and 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  the  Act  of 
1835  merely  enabled  the  temporal  Courts 
to  take  original  cognizance  of  the  ille- 
gality of  such  marriages.  It  had  been 
said  that  prior  to  the  Beformation  the  law 
in  En^and  was  the  same  in  this  matter  as 
in  all  Itoman  Catholic  countries ;  but  the 
noble  Baron  might  have  informed  their 
Lordships  that  until  the  16th  century 
such  marriages  were  quite  unknown.  If 
the  noble  Lord  quoted  Dr.  Vaughan  and 
Dr.  Hook  in  favour  of  these  marriages, 
it  would  be  well  that  he  should  assure 
himself  that  they  still  entertained  that 
opinion.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
an  active  personal  canvass  had  been 
made  to  induce  their  Lordships  to  vote 
for  the  Bill ;  but  he  trusted  that  by  their 
vote  that  night  they  would  give  an  im- 
partial verdict  in  favour  of  maintaining 
a  law  which  had  been  productive  of  the 
purity  of  family  life  in  England,  and 
that  they  would  not,  by  any  considera- 
tions of  what  might  be  represented  as 


The  noble  Baron  who  moved  the  second 
reading,  following  Lord  Penzance,  had 
thought  proper  to  ridicule  the  doctrine 
that  man  and  wife  were  one  flesh ;  but 
if  that  intelligible  doctrine  was  to  be 
swept  away,  what  security  would  they 
have  for  tiie  morality  of  family  life? 
He  should  like  to  know  what  was  to  be 
substituted  for  it  ?  The  law  as  it  now 
stood  was  intelligible  in  the  restrictions 
it  imposed,  and  he  implored  their  Lord- 
ships not  to  do  away  with  it  and  so  leave 
the  community  in  reference  to  a  most 
important  matter  without  chart  or  guide. 
In  support  of  the  social  argument  the 
interests  of  the  poor  were  urged  with  a 
total  disregard  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
because  this  was  not  a  poor  man's  ques- 
tion. The  women  of  poor  families  having 
to  earn  their  own  living,  often  in  service, 
were  seldom  able  to  reside  in  a  brother- 
in-law's  house,  so  that  poor  people  were 
rarely  so  circumstanced  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  would  in  any  way  affect 
them,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
not  be  led  away  by  that  arg^ument,  for 
the  interests  of  tiie  poor  as  well  as  of  the 
rich  would  he  believed  be  best  served 
by  maintaining  the  law  as  it  stood,  and 
thus  preserving  that  family  peace  which 
was  so  conducive  to  the  momlity  of  the 
English  people.  The  promoters  of  the 
Bill,  he  might  add,  had  never  yet  faced 
the  question  whether  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Law  of  Moses  were  exhaustive  or 
not.  That  was  to  say,  whether  no  pro- 
hibition was  binding  which  was  not 
expressly,  and  in  words  forbidden,  by 
the  Law  of  Moses.  If  they  were  ex- 
haustive, he  would  remind  them,  there 
was  no  law  to  prevent  marriages  of 
the  most  shocking  desmption  —  even 
the  marriage  of  a  father  and  daughter. 
It  might  be  said  that  such  a  sugges- 
tion was  too  horrible  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  was  not  to  be  taken  into 
account  as  an  argument  on  the  subject. 
But  he  must  point  out  that  according  to 
the  correspondent  of  The  New  York  Times 
there  were  parts  of  America  where  men 
were  found  to  marry  their  wives'  mothers. 
In  fact,  it  was  obvious  that  the  fair 
principle  of  interpretation  implied  when 
a  man  was  forbidden  to  marry  his 
brother's  wife,  he  was  equally  for- 
bidden to  marry  his  wife's  sister.  If 
this  Bill  became  law  the  whole  of  the 
prohibitions  with  regard  to  consangui- 
nity and  affinity  would  have  to  be  re- 
vised, and,  therefore,  he  implored  their 
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personal  hardship,  be  induced  to  sweep 
away  a  law  whicn  was  consistent  with 
itself,  and  which,  if  shattered  or  im- 
paired, most  lead  to  the  commencement 
of  an  agitation  of  a  most  perilous  and 
disastrous  kind,  and  also  deal  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  domestic  morality  of  this 
country. 

An  Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out 
(**now'*)  and  insert  (**this  day  six 
months"). — {The  Earl  Beauchamp.) 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY 
said,  he  trusted  their  Lordships  would 
consent  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
The  objections  urged  against  the  Bill  by 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  change 
were  two-fold.  The  first  objection  was 
urged  by  those  who  held  that  these  mar- 
riages were  contrary  to  the  Divine  com- 
mand. That  objection  was  fotmded  upon 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  Levitical  Law, 
which  was  now  almost  entirely  given 
up ;  indeed,  it  was  very  difficult  to  say 
how  such  a  misinterpretation  could  have 
arisen  when  the  text  of  Leviticus  was  so 
clear  in  the  sense  of  permitting,  instead 
of  prohibiting,  them.  He  believed  that 
the  cause  of  the  idea  which  certainly 
prevailed,  or  did  prevail,  that  these 
marriages  were  forbidden  by  Divine 
command  was  simply  this — ^that  persons 
reading  the  Table  of  Affinity  and  In- 
hibited Degrees,  which  stated  that  per- 
sons in  these  relations  were  forbidden  in 
Scripture  to  marry  together,  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  prohibition  was  of 
Divine  institution — ^losing  sight  of  three 
small  words  whidi  very  much  qualified 
that  statement — ^these  three  words  which 
followed  after  **  Scripture  "  being  *'  and 
our  laws."  Now,  "and"  was  a  dis- 
junctive and  not  a  copulative  conjunc- 
tion in  that  place,  and  the  word  ''or" 
would  have  been  more  correct.  It  was 
known  that  the  Catholic  Church  gave  dis- 
pensations for  these  marriages ;  but  the 
I^apal  dispensations  were  never  granted 
except  in  relief  of  the  law  imposed  by 
the  Church — they  never  pretended  to 
give  dispensations  from  obedience  to  the 
Divine  law.  When  at  Bome,  in  1869, 
during  the  General  Council,  he  had 
learned  from  several  Prelates  that  dis- 
pensations were  more  frequently  and 
more  readily  granted  for  these  marriages 
than  for  those  between  first  cousins. 
As  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
law  in  question,  a  small  number  of 
English  objectors  stood  alone  in  their 
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interpretetion  against  the  great  body 
of  the  Catholics,  the  Oerman  Protes- 
tents  and  the  Jews.  England,  indeed, 
was  the  only  country  in  which  the  pro- 
hibition was  mainteined  by  law.-  The 
second  objection  was  rather  more  diffi- 
cult to  meet,  because  it  was  well  founded 
on  the  part  of  those  who  held  it.  It 
was  founded  on  the  law  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  canon  law.  He  had  as  much 
respect  for  the  canon  law,  or  ecclesias- 
ticfd  law,   as  the  noble  Earl  who  had 

i'ust  sat  down  (Earl  Beauchamp)  could 
Lave,  but  he  did  not  admire  it  when  it 
was  incomplete  and  maimed,  and  de- 
prived of  its  Court  of  Chancery  for  the 
relief  of  suitors,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  power  of  appeal  to  the  Vatican. 
Now,  as  the  marriage  of  first  cousins 
was  prohibited  by  canon  law,  and  was 
also  tmdoubtedly  objectionable,  why 
did  not  those  who  opposed  this  Bill, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  wife's  relations 
being  the  husband's  relations,  in  con* 
sistency"  brine  in  a  Bill  to  prohibit  the 
marriage  of  nrst  cousins  ?  No  doubt, 
their  consistency  would  induce  them  to 
do  so  if  they  could : — then  why  should 
not  the  same  prudence  which  prevented 
them  attemptmg  to  place  new  restric- 
tions which  womd  not  be  endtired,  also 
prevent  them  ^m  persisting  in  main- 
taining a  restriction  upon  people  who 
were  in  no  way  bound  oy  it,  since  their 
consciences  were  not  boimd  ?  The  con- 
sistency of  the  Prelates  of  the  Middle 
Ages  led  them  to  extend  these  restric- 
tions on  marriage  with  the  wife's  rela- 
tions to  marriage  between  a  husband 
and  the  relations  of  the  first  husband  of 
his  wife,  and  between  a  second  husband 
and  the  relations  of  the  first  husband. 
These  restrictions  went  very  much  fur- 
th^  than  could  be  tolerated  even  in 
those  times,  and  they  were  abolished  by 
the  (General  Lateran  Council  of  1215. 
These  and  other  marriages  not  forbidden 
by  Divine  law  must  be  left  to  the  con- 
sciences of  the  contracting  parties.  The , 
passing  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act  was, 
m  fact,  the  invoking  of  the  secular  arm 
of  the  Stete — a  proceeding  which  might 
be  defended  in  a  Cathc^c  country  on 
Catholic  premises,  but  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  defend  when  had  recourse 
to  by  a  Church  founded  on  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  The  consciences  of 
rig^t  rev.  Prelates  would  be  oppressed 
if  they  were  asked  to  ccmseorate  or  even 
to  sanction  maniageB  which  they  felt 
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bound  to  object  to.  But  they  were  not 
asked  to  do  so.  The  Bill  provided  that 
these  marriages  should  be  before  the 
registrar,  and  the  right  rev.  Prelates 
were  only  asked  to  suffer  those  who  be- 
lieved these  marriages  to  be  lawful,  to 
contract  them.  By  continuing  to  ofiPer 
an  active  opposition  to  this  Bill,  and 
thereby  constraining  noble  Lords  who 
belonged  to  their  flocks  to  vote  against 
it,  they  not  only  inflicted  a  hardship 
upon  Jews  and  Christians  who  did  not 
follow  canon  or  ecclesiastical  law,  but 
also  upon  Her  Majesty's  Catholic  sub- 
jects, who,  by  Parliament  law,  were 
deprived  of  tiieir  privileges  of  relief 
through  dispensations  obtained  by  their 
own  Prelates.  The  object  of  the  re- 
strictions imposed  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Church  no  doubt  was  to  strengthen 
the  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage, 
and  of  man  and  wife  being  one  flesh, 
by  treating  the  wife's  relations  as  the 
husband's.  That  object,  however,  was 
no  longer  obtained  by  that  means,  now 
that  the  unity  of  Christendom  was  lost, 
and  that  these  marriages  could  be  law- 
fully contracted  in  onier  countries  of 
Europe.  On  the  contrary,  a  bad  example 
was  set  up,  and  by  these  marriages 
being  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  civil 
law,  which  was  not  universally  upheld 
by  religious  law,  a  sort  of  half-way 
house  was  set  up  between  marriage  and 
the  dispensing  with  mamage  altogether. 
Some  opponents  of  the  Bill  were  yet 
more  inconsistent — men  who  held  ultra- 
Protestant  opinions  and  fumed  at  canon 
law,  who  yet,  by  opposing  the  Bill, 
helped  to  rivet  the  chains  of  canon  law 
round  the  necks  of  their  countrymen. 
Such  inconsistency  ooidd  only  be  equalled 
by  their  drinking  the  *'  glorious,  pious, 
and  immortal  memory"  in  toast  and 
water,  or  with  their  glasses  turned  upside 
down.  He  would  appeal  to  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  not 
to  show  his  independence  by  giving  his 
.first  vote  against  the  Bill,  and  against 
his  own  side  of  the  House. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFOED  said,  it 
had  been  claimed  by  noble  Lords  who 
were  in  favour  of  this  Bill  that  England 
stood  alone  among  the  nations  of  Eur^e 
in  opposition  to  these  marriages.  He 
(the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  on  the  contrary, 
was  not  aware  of  a  single  country  in 
Europe  in  which  the  law  stood  as  this 
Bill  would  leave  it — a  condition  of  entire 
confusion  and  intolerable  wrong.  Noble 


Lords  who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  seemed  to  think  that  the  prohibi- 
tions set  forth  in  the  Table  of  prohibited 
Degrees  were  a  mere  series  of  haphazard 
prohibitions  strung  together  anyhow.  So 
far,  however,  from  its  being  the  result 
of  caprice  or  hazard  the  Table  proceeded 
on  a  very  precise  and  intelligible  prin- 
ciple. No  man  was  allowed  to  marry  a 
woman  descended  from  his  own  parents, 
and  no  woman  to  marry  a  man  descended 
from  her  parents ;  and,  in  addition,  the 
blood  relations  of  the  one  were,  for  this 
purpose,  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
blood  relations  of  the  other.  These  were 
the  principles  on  which  the  Table  of 
prohibited  Degrees  was  based.  If  this 
were  passed  a  part  and  only  a  part  of 
one  of  these  principles — that  which  made 
the  blood  relations  of  the  wife  the  blood 
relations  of  the  husband — would  be  lost, 
and  this  anomalous  state  of  things  would 
follow — that  a  man  might  marry  his  de- 
ceased wife's  sister,  but  a  woman  might 
not  marry  her  deceased  husband's  broti^er 
— or  a  man  mieht  marry  his  deceased 
wife's  niece,  whue  the  woman  might  not 
marry  the  deceased  husband's  nephew. 
If  this  Bill  passed  one  line  of  marriage 
would  be  legal  and  the  children  legiti- 
mate, and  the  other  unlawful  and  in- 
cestuous, and  the  children  illegitimate 
and  subjected  to  a  terrible  degradation. 
This  was  an  anomaly  which  would  not 
stand,  and  if  the  Legislature  sanctioned 
the  one  class  of  marriages  it  would  soon 
have  to  remove  the  bar  against  the  other. 
It  might  be  replied  that  in  these  matters 
Parliament  did  not  legislate  by  logic. 
Now,  he  did  not  insist  on  noble  Lords 
paying  respect  to  logic  or  reason ;  but 
whereas  when  his  opinion  was  now  asked 
on  any  such  unions,  he  could  say  that 
they  were  forbidden  on  an  intelligible 
principle  which  had  been  for  300  years 
the  law  of  England,  what,  if  the  BiU 
passed,  could  he  say  to  a  woman  marry- 
ing her  husband's  brother  ?  He  should 
be  obliged  to  say  that  a  precisely  analo- 
gous union  had  been  legalized,  but  that 
as  persons  had  not  subscribed,  agitated, 
and  petitioned,  and  had  nottickl^  Non- 
conformist antipathies,  that  particular 
union  remained  illegal  and  incestuous. 
He  kliew  it  had  been  said  that  by  pass- 
ing this  Bill  they  would  simply  be  re- 
turning to  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  prior  to  the  Act  of  1835.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Act  did  not  con- 
tain one  word  relating  to  these  mar- 
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riages ;  what  it  did  was  to  draw  a  retro- 
Bpective  distinction  between  consanguin- 
ity and  affinity — the  only  logical  distinc- 
tion on  which  this  case  could  rest.  Unions 
between  a  wife  and  her  deceased  hus- 
band's brother,  and  between  a  man  and 
his  wife's  niece,  were  logically  involved 
in  this  Bill,  otherwise  an  intolerable  in- 
justice and  wrong  would  be  committed. 
As  to  the  alleged  absence  of  a  desire  for 
these  other  unions,  he  had  repeatedly 
met  with  or  heard  of  cases  in  which 
persons  had  contracted  or  wished  to  con- 
tract them — especially  the  marriage  of 
a  man  with  his  brother's  widow.  The 
canon  law  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question,  and  though  Scripture  had  much 
to  do  with  it  he  had  not  urged  that  view 
of  the  matter.  He  could  make  every 
allowance  which  had  led  those  in  the 
background  who  were  the  real  promoters 
of  the  Bill  to  put  it  forward  year  after 
year,  he  could  make  every  allowance  for 
tender  affection  and  strong  passion  which 
might  induce  persons  who  had  perhaps 
been  engaged  lor  many  years  to  seek  a 
sanction  to  their  illegal  union  from  this 
House  to  the  disregard  of  the  feelings 
of  the  right  rev.  Bench ;  and  there  were 
many  persons  for  whom  he  had  the 
sincerest  esteem  and  regard,  to  whom 
the  removal  of  the  existing  restriction 
would  be  a  relief  from  a  conscientious 
restraint ;  and  therefore  he  should  be 
glad  if  he  could  conscientiously  support 
a  Bill  which  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
such  persons;  but  he  had  to  consider, 
not  individual  affections  and  passions, 
but  a  consistent  and  tenable  marriage 
law.  Their  Lordships  were  legislators, 
and  were  bound  to  consider  what  the 
probable  effect  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
would  be.  He  entreated  them  not  to 
pass  a  measure  which  would  inflict  in- 
tolerable wrong  on  those  the  prohibition 
of  whose  marriages  was  not  repealed, 
and  which,  proceeding  upon  no  sound 
principle,  would  be  an  outrage  upon 
morality  and  reason,  which  Parliament 
had  no  right  to  permit. 

Lord'  O'HAGAN*  :  My  Lords,  if  the 
operation  of  the  Bill,  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  your  Lordships,  had  been 
confined  to  England  or  to  Great  Britain, 
I  should  have  preferred  to  give  a  silent 
vote  on  this  occasion.  I  cannot  pretend 
to  understand  the  moral  condition  or  the 
social  exigencies  of  this  great  country 
as  well  as  those  whom  I  address,  and  I 
should  have  been  content  to  listen  to  the 
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teachings  of  their  larger  experience  and 
more  accurate  knowledge.  But  the  Bill 
extends  to  Lreland,  with  which  I  am 
better  acquainted — which  has  not  asked 
for  it,  and  does  not  want  it — and  where, 
I  am  satisfied,  the  majority  of  the  people 
dislike  its  principle,  and  would  repel  its 
operation.  I  have  formed  a  strong  opi- 
nion on  the  question,  and  I  desire  to  ex- 
press it  briefly.  In  common  with  my 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Houghton)  who 
originated  this  discussion,  in  a  very  tem- 
perate and  graceful  speech,  I  have  the 
sincerest  sympathy  with  any  innocent 
persons  who  suffer  from  the  law  as  it  ex- 
ists. From  some  of  them  I  have  received 
communications  which  have  touched  me 
deeply.  But  I  cannot  pity  those  by 
whom  that  law  has  been  deliberately 
violated,  on  the  prompting  of  passion  or 
in  concession  to  a  supposed  expediency, 
without  consideration  of  the  fatal  results 
to  trusting  women  and  unborn  children. 
If  it  were  possible  to  relieve  in  cases  of 
real  hArdship,  with  due  regard  to  the 
momentous  issues  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy, I  suppose  we  should  all  be  glad 
to  aid  in  doing  so  ;  but  we  have  to  con- 
sider what  is  right  and  wise,  and  for 
the  highest  interests  of  the  society  in 
which  we  live.  We  cannot  play  with 
them  according  to  the  impulse  of  our 
feelings.  We  are  bound  to  deal  with 
them  as  judgment  and  conscience  dictate 
when  we  come  to  touch  that  family  Hfe 
which  is  the  very  comer-stone  of  our 
social  state,  and,  according  to  its  moral 
condition,  becomes  the  glory  or  the 
shame,  the  strength  or  the  destruction, 
of  a  people.  The  noble  Lord  who  moved 
the  second  reading  sought  to  overbear 
us  by  the  weight  of  precedent,  and  made 
many  references  to  Germany,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous argument,  and,  well  considered, 
does  not  assist  my  noble  Friend ;  for, 
assuredly,  authority  is  against  him. 
The  promoters  of  this  Bill  are  encoun- 
tered by  the  harmonious  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  the  unbroken  tra- 
dition of  the  Christian  people,  since 
Christianity  first  rose  into  existence.  I 
do  not  enter  on  the  Scriptural  dispute, 
or  deal  with  the  famous  passages  of 
Leviticus  as  establishing  an  irrefragable 
dogma.  I  look  to  the  vittd  principle 
and  sure  foundation  of  Christian  mar- 
riage, declared  at  the  birthtime  of  the 
human  race,  and  consecrated  by  the 
affirmation  of  the  Bedeemer,  that  the 
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because  of  plainly  coercive  exigency. 
This  Bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  mar- 
riages so  allowed.  It  gives  universal 
licence ;  and  the  memorial  of  the  Catholic 
<^^^^i  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  praying  only  for  the  legalisation 
of  such  unions  when  authorised  by  spe- 
cial permission;  in  no  degree  involves 
the  approval  of  its  principle.  The 
Greek  Church,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  decadence  and  shortcoming,  is  a 
venerable  witness  to  the  discipline  of 
Christian  antiquity ;  and  in  it  marriages 
of  this  sort  are  deemed  to  be  incestuous 
and  incapable  of  being  validated  at  all. 
If  we  pass  from  ancient  times,  and  come 
down  to  the  Protestant  Confessions  of 
later  days,  we  find  that  the  unlawfulness 
of  such  a  marriage  was  asserted  equally 
by  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  in  Scot- 
land, in  Geneva,  and  in  France ;  whilst 
in  the  Church  of  England  it  has  been 
consistently  proclaimed.  Then  the  fact 
relied  on  by  the  advocates  of  the  mea- 
sure— that  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
such  marriages  are  allowed  in  many 
countries,  Qomes  rather  in  aid  of  the  argu- 
ment against  them ;  for  in  most  of  those 
cases  they  can  be  legalized  only  by 
special  dispensation.  The  Commissioners 
who  reported  on  the  question  in  1848, 
put  the  matter  thus — 


husband  and  wife  are  ''one  flesh," 
bound  together  in  a  perfect  and  holy 
union,  ana  each  absolutely  belonging  to 
the  other,  with  a  complete  identity  of 
love,  hope,  interest  and  life.  The  great 
contemplative  poet  of  our  age  has  put  it 
thus — 

"  Wedded  love  with  loyal  Christiaiis, 
Lady,  is  a  mystery  rare ; 
Body,  heart,  and  mind  in  union, 
Make  one  being  of  a  pair." 

And  from  that  old  conception  of  the 
marital  relations  has  alway  been  de- 
duced the  inference  that  the  kinship  of 
the  wife  should  be  held  to  be  the  kin- 
ship of  the  husband ;  and  that  the  wife's 
sister  should  not  be  the  husband's  wife. 
This  principle  has,  unquestionably,  been 
maintained  at  aU  times  since  the  earliest 
days  of  Christianity.  It  was  proclaimed 
in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  before  the 
Nicene  Council.  It  became  a  part  of 
that  great  system  of  jurisprudence  which 
was  generated  when  the  Christian  civi- 
lisation rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  efiPete 
and  corrupt  Imperialism  of  Bome;  basing 
the  hope  of  the  world  on  the  strictness 
and  continency  of  the  family  relations, 
and  raising  up  woman  from  her  low 
estate  to  sofben  and  to  purify  the  rude 
society  around  her.  The  Theodosian 
Code  condemned  the  practice  which  we 
are  asked  to  approve,  and  declared  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  to 
be  unlaw^.  And  thenceforth,  for  many 
a  century,  down  even  to  our  own  time, 
the  doctrine  of  that  Code  has  been  held 
intact  by  famous  theologians  and  solemn 
Councils.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Basil, 
and  Ambrose,  and  Augustine.  It  was 
the  doctrine  equally  of  the  East  and  the 
West.  It  was  affirmed  by  ecclesiastical 
assemblages  in  the  various  countries  of 
Christendom,  as  they  were  successively 
comprehended  within  the  fold  of  the 
Church ;  and  it  commanded  the  assent  of 
all  of  them.  The  dispensing  power 
claimed  by  the  Popes  was  at  first  resisted 
and  denied,  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
hibition was  absolute  and  mandatory 
by  the  law  of  God.  And,  when  that 
power  was  at  length  established,  it  con- 
tinued emphatically  to  witness  the  in- 
herent impropriety  of  a  practice  which 
was  permittea  only  in  the  most  special 
circumstances  for  ihe  gravest  causes,  and 
to  prevent  worse  resiuts.  So  it  remains 
at  tnis  hour ;  for  although  in  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  dispensations  are  ob- 
tained, they  are  got  with  difficulty,  and 

VOL.  CCXIV.    [thibd  series.] 


"  Protestant  States  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  some  Cantons  of 
Switzerland,  permit  these  marriages  to  be  solem- 
nised by  dispensation  or  licence,  under  eccle- 
siastical or  civil  authority." — [Reporty  p.  vi.] 

Exceptio  prohat  regulam.  The  need  of 
dispensation  shows  that  the  act  is  disap- 
proved. It  may  be  otherwise  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  and  America,  to  which 
my  noble  Friend  so  confidently  referred ; 
but  the  result  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
old  Christian  discipline  there  is  surely 
such  a  state  of  things  as  shoidd  deter 
instead  of  attracting  us,  and  furnish  a 
solemn  warning  rather  than  an  induce- 
ment to  imitation.  We  cannot  approve 
of  indiscriminate  connections,  lightly 
formed,  and  dissolved  as  lightly,  on  the 
first  gust  of  temper,  or  the  first  assault 
of  ungovemeH  passion,  which  it  is  a 
mockery  to  dignify  by  the  sacred  name 
of  marriage.  Therefore,  my  Lords,  on 
the  issue  of  authority  raised  by  my  noble 
Friend,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
Christian  world  from  the  earliest  times 
against  this  innovation,  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  shotdd  require  the  most  potential 
reasons  to  overbear  that  testimony — 
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"  Secunu  judicat  orbis  terrarum." 

We  are  the  "  heirs  of  all  the  ages,"  and 
we  should  not  lightly  set  aside  the  in- 
struction which  they  give.  If  you 
would  maintain  a  Olmstian  ciyilization 
in  the  world,  hold  high  the  ideal  of  the 
Christian  marriage.  Do  not  ahase  its 
dignity  ;  do  not  dun  its  brightness.  The 
time  is  not  apt  for  meddling  rudely  with 
that  greal  ideal,  or,  as  you  are  asked  to 
do  to-night,  with  principles  which  are  its 
bulwarks,  and  irom  wluch  it  derives  its 
beauty  and  its  strength.  Old  landmarks 
are  vanishing  away.  Doctrines  of  inter- 
national law  and  political  justice,  which 
long  governed  the  public  conscience  of 
mankind,  are  losing  their  power.  The 
elements  of  socialistic  anarchy  are  work- 
ing through  the  nations ;  and  we  should 
beware  of  precipitating  the  time  when 
laxness  as  to  the  marriage  bond  may 
help  to  bring  us  to  the  condition  of 
Home,  as  described  by  Gibbon — "  when 
marriages  were  without  affection,  and 
love  was  without  delicacy  or  respect;" 
and  when  corruption,  in  that  regard, 
was  one  of  the  worst  instruments  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  mightiest  of  empires. 
But,  my  Lords,  if  all  I  have  said  were 
to  be  disregarded;  if  the^e  were  no 
tradition,  or  authority,  or  religious  in- 
fluence to  warrant  the  rejection  of  this 
Bill,  I  should  still  oppose  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  society,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  dignity  and  purity  of 
the  family  life.  I  should  oppose  it, 
because  it  is  calculated  to  alter  the  re- 
lations of  the  sexes  in  a  way  most  serious 
and  most  mischievous.  The  connection 
of  the  brother  and  the  sister  is  delicate 
and  tender,  and  so  ought  to  be  that  of  the 
brother-in-law  and  ti^e  sister-in-law — a 
connection  of  love  and  trust  and  mutual 
helpfulness,  without  the  taint  of  passion 
or  irregular  desire.  And  thus  it  will 
continue,  if  you  refuse  to  make  legal 
marriage  possible  between  them.  Temp- 
tation is  bred  of  opportunity,  and  dies 
when  it  is  lost.  Give  the  prospect  of  the 
marital  union  which  this  measure  would 
validate  to  a  household  now  peaceful  and 
harmonious,  and  are  you  sure  that  the 
husband  will  remain  free  from  evil 
thoughts  and  wrongful  aspirations, 
which  he  never  before  indulged  ?  May 
not  the  dying  wife  find  her  long  hours 
of  pain  made  doubly  miserable,  when 
she  feels  herself  tortured  by  jealous 
thoughts  of  the  probable  relations  of 
her  husband  and  her  sister,  commencing 
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in  her  lifetime  and  in  her  presence,  and 
to  be  consummated  as  soon  as  the  grave 
has  shut  her  from  their  sight  ?  And  for 
the  maiden  sister,  would  Mie  not  be  pre- 
cluded, in  the  circumstances  this  measure 
would  create — just  in  proportion  to  her 
delicacy  and  gentleness  and  modest  fear 
of  misconstruction — from  entering  a  home 
where  she  would  be  a  '^  ministering 
angel?"  And  if  she  should,  notwith- 
standing, enter  it — ^resolved  to  exhibit 
the  unselfish  devotion  and  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  which  so  ennoble  the  nature  and 
the  life  of  woman — would  there  be  no 
cause  for  fear  lest  she  should  sometimes 
be  distracted  by  the  bewildering  and 
corrupting  thought,  that  it  might  be  her 
lot,  by  the  licence  of  the  law,  to  mount 
as  a  nuptial  couch  the  bed  on  which  her 
sister,  in  her  agony,  had  awaited  disso- 
lution ?  I  repeat,  if  there  were  no  ques- 
tion of  religious  policy  or  authoritative 
teaching  in  the  matter,  for  social  reasons 
only  we  should  be  earnest  in  our  resist- 
ance to  this  Bill.  And  why  should  we 
ignore  the  wisdom  of  the  past  and  im- 
peril the  hopes  of  the  future  by  adopting 
such  a  measure  ?  Three  reasons  mainly 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  suggested  in 
the  course  of  this  debate  for  the  adop- 
tion of  it.  It  is  said  that  we  have  no 
right  to  limit  the  freedom  of  action  in 
matters  like  this,  if  not  absolutely  im- 
moral and  forbidden  under  any  circum- 
stances and  with  any  sanction.  But  are 
those  who  argue  so  prepared  to  press 
their  contention  to  its  consequences? 
Will  they  do  away  with  all  prohibitions 
on  the  score  of  a&nity,  and  denv  to  the 
State  the  right  of  imposing  any  ?  Will 
they  refuse  to  the  wife  the  privilege  of 
marriage  with  the  brother. of  her  hus- 
band, whilst  he  obtains  licence  to  marry 
with  her  sister?  Will  they  tell  those 
who  urge  that  polygamy  is  lawful,  and 
cite  the  authority  of  Milton  to  sustain 
their  opinion,  that  the  law  must  not  in- 
terfere, and  passion  shall  have  its  way  ? 
They  cannot,  and  they  will  not.  Ilie 
Legislature  must  have  power  to  rege- 
late, more  or  less,  the  conduct  of  the 
people  for  their  moral  good.  Then  it  is 
said  that,  because  so  many  suffer  from 
the  present  restriction  upon  marriage,  it 
ougnt  to  be  abrogated.  A  bold  argu- 
ment, involving  an  evil  consequence — if 
deliberate  lawbreakers  are  to  be  en- 
coura^^  to  trample  down  the  restraints 
to  which  they  are  bound  to  submit,  suc- 
ceeding all  the  more  by  reason  of  the 
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audacity  of  their  defiance  of  those  re- 
Btraints,  and  of  the  yeiy  flagrancy  and 
frequency  of  their  offences.  And,  finally, 
it  is  said  that  this  is  a  poor  man's  ques- 
tion. I  doubt  it  much.  I  am  assured 
by  those  who  know  England  well  that 
the  persistent  agitation  of  it,  for  so  many 
years,  has  been  maintained  not  by  the 
poor  but  by  the  rich,  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  it  as  leading  to  the  condonation 
of  their  own  illegaBty  in  the  past,  and 
not  as  securing  a  social  improvement  in 
the  future.  Aoid  I  do  not  ^ow  that  the 
poor  man  does  not  need  to  be  guarded 
from,  doing  what  is  evil — dangerous  to 
himself,  and  injurious  to  his  family — as 
much  as  the  rich.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
there  is  any  necessity  upon  him  to  act 
against  the  policy  of  the  law.  In  my 
own  country,  where  such  marriages  are 
practically  almost  unknown,  the  poor 
feel  no  need  of  them,  and  no  desire 
to  enter  into  them.  And  this  observa- 
tion brings  me  back  to  Ireland,  which, 
I  repeat,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  want 
this  measure,  and  should  not  be  forced 
to  have  it.  We  have  been,  so  far,  I 
thank  Gbd,  saved  from  the  infliction  of 
a  Divorce  Court  such  as  you  have  in 
England.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
class  or  denomination  of  Irishmen  desire 
such  a  law,  with  its  long  train  of  temp- 
tations, evil  examples,  and  inevitable 
corruptions ;  and  yet  I  fear  that  of  it  this 
Bill,  if  successful,  would  surely  be  the 
herald.  In  these  matters  we  Irishmen 
desire  to  be  let  alone.  We  have  had 
much  to  endure.  We  have  had  penury 
and  persecution ;  we  have  been  cursed 
by  intestine  dissension,  and  disgraced  by 
social  outrage ;  but,  through  ail  chance 
and  change,  we  have  preserved  very 
rich  possessions  in  the  sacredness  of  the 
Irish  hearth  and  the  purity  of  Irish 
womanhood.  And  from  these  we  shall 
not  willingly  be  parted.  Better  times 
have  come ;  material  progress  carries  us 
onward ;  civil  strife  passes  away ;  and 
equal  laws  establish  the  reign  of  justice. 
But  we  will  not  abandon,  in  our  happier 
day,  these  precious  things  which  we  have 
inherited  from  the  struggles  of  the  past. 
I  fear  that  measures  such  as  this  must 
bring  them  into  peril,  and  therefore  I 
oppose  it.  I  grieve  that  my  conclusion 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
most  of  those  with  whom  it  is  mj  good 
fortune  to  act  politically  in  this  House ; 
but  I  cannot  falsify  my  own  convictions, 
and  I  am  coerced  to  vote  against  this  Bill. 


Viscount  LTPFOED  said,  he  desired 

to  read  to  the  House  a  letter  which  he 

had    received   when  this    subject  was 

under   discussion    in    their    Lordships' 

House  on  a  former  occasion.    The  letter 

was  from  Dr.  Spratt,  Provincial  Vicar 

General  of  Ireland.    That  letter  said — 

"  My  Lord, — I  most  reejectfully  beg  to  inlorm 
your  lliordahips  that  the  Iloman  Catholic  clergy 
of  Dublin  have  watched  with  very  great  interest 
the  progress  of  the  *  Bill  to  Legalize  Marriage 
with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,'  and  we  are  much 
gratified  at  learning  that  it  has,  for  the  seventh 
time,  successfully  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  very^  large  majority,  and  we  aU 
sinoerely  hope  that  it  will  be  equally  successful 
in  its  passage  through  the  Upper  House,  of 
which  you  are  a  distinguished  Member.  I  beg 
also  to  state  that  88  of  our  clergy  here,  which 
include  our  vicars  general  and  parish  priests, 
have  signed  a  Petition  for  presentation  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  we  are  extremely  anxious 
that  such  marriages,  when  they  have  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Church  by  dispensation 
granted,  should  be  valid  for  all  civil  purposes. 
May  I,  therefore,  most  respectfully  sohcit  vour 
Lordship's  vote  and  interest  in  &vour  of  the 
Bill,  and  assure  you  that  there  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  where  such  marriages  of 
Cathohcs  are  civilly  invalid. — ^I  am,  with  great 
respect,  your  Lord^p's  most  obedient  servant, 

"John  Spratt,  D.D., 
Provincial  O.C.C.  of  Ireland." 

He  believed  that  to  be  the  opinion  of 
most  Boman  Catholics.  It  could  be 
proved  by  ancient  authorities  that  these 
marriages  were  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  Our  Lord,  and  he  had  a  right  to  ask 
when  and  how  they  ceased  to  be  per- 
mitted ?  St.  Jerome  confirmed  St.  Augus- 
tine and  Theodoret  in  holding  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  chapterof  Leviticus  which 
made  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  lawful.  Jerome  said,  as  plain  as 
words  could  make  it,  that  the  verse  pro- 
hibited marriage  with  a  wife's  sister 
during  her  lifetime — *'  Sororeni  uxoris 
tua  in  pelUcaium  ilUus  non  accipies,  nee 
revelahia  turpitudinem  ejus,  adhuc  Hid 
vivenie, ' '  The  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
three  greatest  Bible-dcholars  of  their  age 
— ^the  end  of  the  4th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century — in  addition  to  the 
Septuagint,  the  Syriac,  and  Italic  ver- 
sions, were  sufficient  to  show  the  opinion 
of  the  Church  for  the  first  400  years. 
There  were  two  facts  which  met  every 
objection  to  these  marriages — that  they 
wereeu^knowledged  by  all  other  Churches, 
and  that  they  were  acknowledged  by  our 
own  Church,  for  one  of  its  Articles  was 
that — "  As  a  Church  ought  not  to  decree 
anything  against  God's  Word,  so  besides 
the  same  ought  it  not  to  enforce  any- 
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thing  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of  salva- 
tion." He  denied  that  the  Bill  would 
open  the  door  to  other  marriages.  There 
-was  a  broad  distinction  in  the  Levitical 
law  between  the  relations  of  the  husband 
and  the  wife.  In  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible  it  was  stated — 

"The  Hebrews  regarded  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  wife  and  her  husband's 
family  as  of  a  closer  nature  than  that  between  the 
husband  and  the  wife's  family.  As  illustrations 
of  the  difference  we  may  note — first,  that  the 
husband's  brother  stood  in  the  special  relation 
of  Levi's  brother-in-law ;  second,  that  the  nearest 
relation  on  the  husband's  side  stood  in  the  spe- 
cial relation  of  avenger  of  blood  to  the  widow ; 
third,  that  an  heiress  was  restricted  to  marriage 
with  a  relation  on  her  father's  side.  As  no  cor- 
responding obligations  existed  in  reference  to 
the  wife's  or  the  mother's  family,  it  follows 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  de^^ree  of 
relationship  must  have  been  regarded  as  different 
in  the  two  cases,  and  that  prohibitions  might  on 
this  accoimt  have  been  applied  to  the  one  from 
which  the  other  was  exempt." 

He  entirely  denied  that  the  Bill  could 
open  the  door  to  other  marriages  not 
included  within  its  scope — he  asked  for 
nothing  which  permitted  in  the  shape  of 
marriage  what  was  not  permitted  by  the 
Word  of  God.  Leaving  the  religious, 
and  coming  to  the  social  question,  it 
was  asserted  that  painful  feelings  woidd 
arise  between  the  husband  and  wife's 
sister  if  they  were  permitted  to  marry, 
and  if  she  resided  in  the  same  house 
with  him.  Still  more  painful  feelings, 
however,  arose  from  the  present  state  of 
the  law  when  the  sister  of  the  deceased 
woman  married  the  husband,  which  was 
of  common  occurrence.  But  if  the  wife's 
sister  and  the  husband  lived  together  in 
concubinage,  and  no  form  of  marriage 
took  place,  no  record  was  made  of  the 
occurrence.  The  law  concerned  the 
working  classes  more  especially.  He 
knew  as  a  fact  that  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances in  manufacturing  towns,  in  which 
men  had  been  left  widowers  with  a 
number  of  children,  they  were  left  to 
bring  up  their  families  in  a  two-roomed 
house,  with  no  one  to  assist  but  the  late 
wife's  sister.  Their  Lordships  knew 
what  human  nature  was,  and  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  strong  for  human  nature. 
The  result  often  was,  not  marriage,  but, 
what  was  a  great  deal  worse,  concu- 
binage. It  was  said  that  women  were 
opposed  to  these  marriages.  Living 
women  might  be  opposed  to  these  mar- 
riages, but  d3^g  women  were  in  favour 
of  them,  and  it  was  they  whose  voice 
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ought  to  be  consulted.  He  had  received 
a  letter  which  accurately  described  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  many  women  on 
their  death-beds.    The  writer  said — 

"  In  the  November  of  1857  I  suffered  the  leas 
of  my  dearest  wife,  leaving  me,  a  young  man — 
for  I  am  not  yet  3^— with  five  infants,  ue  eldest 
not  six,  and  the  youngest  only  nine  months  old. 
Her  younger  sister  had  been  long  residing  with 
us,  and  on  her  death-bed  she  told  me  that  she 
should  die  happy  in  the  certainty  that  her  sister 
would  be  the  future  mother  of  her  children,  and 
she  begged  she  would  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  a  neighbouring  clergyman's  wife  who  stood 
in  the  same  relationship  to  his  former  wife  as 
she  widied  her  sister  to  stand  to  her." 

People  knew  very  well  that  these  mar- 
riages were  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Gk)d,  and  they  knew  that  no  Church  pre- 
sumed to  forbid  them  save  the  Church  of 
England — they  knew  also  that  the  House 
of  Lords  was  the  only  legislative  body  in 
the  world  that  forbade  them.  If  their 
Lordships  believed  that  these  marriages 
were  opposed  to  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  they 
were,  of  course,  justified  in  prohibiting 
them ;  but  if  they  were  aware  they  were 
not  forbidden  by  Gbd's  law,  then  they 
should  remember  that  they  must  take 
nothing  from  that  Word  and  add  nothing 
to  it. 

The  Bishop  of  RTPON  said,  that  as 
he  should  probably  be,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  the  only  Prelate  who  supported 
this  Bill,  he  wished  to  explain  mat  it 
was  not  from  any  want  of  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  those  whom  he  respected 
that  he  stood  forward  to  advocate  the 
measure.  As  long,  however,  as  he  had 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House,  he 
should  not  shrink  from  expressing  the 
reasons  that  governed  his  votes.  The 
friends  of  the  Bill  had  gained  this  ad- 
vantage during  the  protracted  discus- 
sions that  had  taken  place  on  this  ques- 
tion, that  they  were  permitted  more  and 
more  to  see  how  very  little  ground  there 
was  in  Scripture  upon  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  Bill  could  rest  their  opposi- 
tion. They  were  all  agreed  that  the 
ultimate  appeal  on  this  question  must  be 
to  the  Word  of  Gk>d.  If  these  marriams 
were  really  opposed  to  the  voice  of  Scrip- 
ture he  was  persuaded  that  not  one  of 
their  Lordships  would  wish  to  legalize 
them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deepest 
research  as  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  LSvine 
sanction  of  Scripture  might  be  claimed 
for  these  marriages,  was  it, wise,  right> 
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or  politic  for  the  Legislature  of  this 
country  to  uphold  restrictions  which 
were  not  imposed  by  the  law  of  Scrip- 
ture? Their  Lordships  had  heard  a 
great  deal  in  condemnation  of  the  par- 
ticular mode  adopted  by  the  promoters 
of  this  Bill  to  further  their  object; 
but  what  had  this  to  do  with  the  real 
question  at  issue?  For  himself  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  secret  proceed- 
ings to  which  reference  had  been  made, 
and  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
agitation.  This  was  a  part  of  the  ques- 
tion that  he  did  not  care  to  look  at. 
The  only  question  he  had  to  ask  himself 
was  whether  it  was  his  duty  to  vote  for 
or  against  this  Bill.  The  main  objection 
seemed  to  rest  upon  certain  supposed 
social  evils  which  would  result  were  this 
Bill  to  be  passed  into  law.  For  instance, 
his  right  rev.  Brother  who  spoke  lately 
(the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  imagined  that 
supposing  the  Bill  became  the  law  of  the 
land  great  difficulties  would  arise,  be- 
cause no  provision  was  made  with  re- 
gard to  other  marriages.  His  right, 
rev.  Brolher  inquired —  **  What  shall  I 
say  to  any  one  who  asks  me  what  he  is 
to  do  if  he  wishes  to  contract  a  certain 
marrii^e  which  is  not  provided  for  by 
this  Bui?"  He  would  suggest  to  his 
right  rev.  Brother  the  reply.which  he 
was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  making 
in  such  cases — namely,  ''As  long  as  the 
law  remains  as  it  is,  you  must  respect 
and  obey  the  law;  but  if  the  law  is 
altered,  then  your  position  will  also  be 
altered."  It  was  somewhat  remarkable 
that  those  who  brought  forward  as  an 
objection  to  the  BiU  the  social  evils 
which  might  result  from  its  passing  into 
law  drew  entirely  upon  their  own  imagi- 
nations, and  were  not  supported,  as  far 
as  he  was  aware,  by  any  known  facts. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  countries  where 
such  marriages  were  legal,  these  social 
evils  had  not  arisen.  For  instance,  he 
would  cite  the  testimony  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ohio,  who  stated  that  in  his  particular 
diocese  these  marriages  were  legal,  and 
he  added — '*  I  have  not  known  that  any 
social  disadvantages  result  from  them." 
Why,  then,  should  we  imagine  that  these 
social  evils  would  arise  in  this  country  if 
the  Bill  became  law  ?  He  would  venture, 
however,  to  ask  whether  there  were  no 
social  evils  arising  from  the  present  state 
of  the  law?  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  a  gentleman, 
who  signed  his  name,  and  who  said — 


"A  residence  of  20  years  in  what  is  called 
*  the  black  country '  has  convinced  me  that  the 
existence  of  the  present  law  has  caused,  and^  is 
daily  causing,  a  great  amount  of  immorality,  in- 
asmuch as  hundreds,  who  cannot  afford  to  be 
married  abroad,  are  living  together  as  man  and 
wife,  without  being  married  at  all.  It  has  fre- 
quently come  within  my  knowledge,  that  clergj'^- 
mon  in  the  black  country  have  often  given  notice 
to  their  poor  parishioners  that  they  would  marry, 
free  of  expense,  any  persons  who  were  cohabit- 
ing together ;  but  in  the  case  of  any  man  living 
with  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  such  clergymen 
have  been  compelled  by  the  state  of  the  law  to 
refuse  such  applications.'^ 

From  his  own  experience  as  a  clergyman 
in  large  towns,  and  since  his  elevation  to 
the  Episcopate,  he  was  able  to  endorse 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Baron  who 
introduced  the  Bill  to-night,  that  the 
present  state  of  the  law  was  regarded  by 
many  as  a  very  grave  oppression,  and 
that  it  was  in  many  instances  a  fruitful 
source  of  immorality.  Because  he  be- 
lieved that  what  the  Bill  proposed  to 
effect  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
Holy  Scripture,  that  it  would  remove  a 
grievance  which  ought  not  to  exist,  and 
mat  it  would  take  off  a  restraint  upon 
the  liberty  of  men  in  that  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  guided  by  their  own  private 
conscience,  he  should  give  his  earnest 
and  hearty  support  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill. 

The  Eakl  of  DUDLEY  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  BiU,  because  it  operated  on 
the  face  of  it  as  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  for 
those  persons  who  had  contracted  these 
marriages  in  violation  of  laws  both 
human  and  divine.  If  it  could  be  made 
out  that  the  suffering  was  among  great 
bodies  of  men  belonging  to  the  working 
classes  and  that  the  interference  of  Par- 
liament would  remove  immorality  he 
.woidd  not  raise  his  voice  against  the 
Bill,  because  the  working  classes  gene- 
rally acted  on  impulse  in  matters  of  this 
kind  and  were  apt  to  disregard  any  law. 
But  the  offenders  against  the  existing 
law  and  who  sought  to  get  it  changed 
belonged  to  those  dasses  of  society  w£ch 
knew  what  law  was,  and,  therefore,  in 
disregarding  it  their  offence  was  aU  the 
more  flagrant. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  :  My 
Lords,  this  is  no  party  question  it  is, 
however,  a  question  which  affects  society 
in  general — not  only  those  who  ask  for 
a  change  of  the  law  for  their  own  par- 
ticular benefit,  but  equally  those  who  do 
not  want  the  law  changed.  Before  I  say 
anything  as  to  that  which  is  the  first 
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proposition  of  the  Bill — ^namely,  the  ex- 
pediency of  amending  the  law  respecting 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister — 
I  will  follow  the  example  of  my  noble 
Friend  who  has  just  sat  down  (the  Earl 
of  Dudley),  and  make  some  observations 
on  the  Bill  itself — which  a  great  number 
of  those  who  have  addressed  the  House 
have  not  paid  much  attention  to.  The 
Bill  does  not  attempt  to  follow  out  its 
own  principle  to  its  proper  limits,  or  to 
reconstruct  the  law  of  marriage  on  any 
consistent  or  sjnmmetrical  grounds ;  and 
consequently  it  will  pave  the  way  to  fur- 
ther agitations  and  further  changes.  I 
feel  bound  to  say,  having  regard  to  the 
office  which  I  still  hold,  that  I  think  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  a  more  dangerous,  a 
more  alarming  invitation  to  systematic, 
deliberate  violation  of  the  law  than  that 
contained  in  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill. 
See  how  the  matter  stands.  Down  to 
the  passing  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act 
these  marriages  were,  and  always  had 
been,  illegal — as  illegal  as  they  are  now 
— and  I  am  surprised  to  hear  some 
of  the  old  misconceptions  on  this  point 
revived  by  the  noble  Lord  who  intro- 
duced the  Bill.  However  that  may  be, 
after  the  passing  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
Act  all  possibflity  of  misconception 
about  this  part  of  the  law  of  mar- 
riage was  at  an  end.  From  that  time 
forward  it  was  known  to  all  men  that 
every  such  marriage— or  rather  attempt 
at  marriage,  for  marriage  it  is  not — was 
prohibited  and  was  absolutely  void. 
What  said  the  right  rev.  Prelate  who 
just  now  so  ably  addressed  your  Lord- 
ships ?  He  could  see  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  the  question  which  appeared  so 
distressing  to  his  right  rev.  Brother — 
'  *  What  answer  am  I  to  give  to  any  woman 
who,  after  this  Bill  is  passed,  wishes  to 
marry  her  deceased  husband's  brother, 
or  to  any  man  who  desires  to  marry  his 
deceased  wife's  niece?"  "Oh,"  says 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of 
Bipon),  ''there  can  be  no  difficulty  about 
the  answer.  Tell  them  to  obey  the  law 
as  it  stands  while  it  is  the  law."  Ajid 
yet  the  same  right  rev.  Prelate  is  going 
to  vote  in  favour  of  a  clause  which  says 
that  no  marriage  heretofore  contracted 
in  violation  of  the  law  shall  be,  or 
be  deemed  to  have  been,  void.  What 
will  be  the  value  of  such  admonitions 
from  right  rev.  Prelates  to  persons 
troubled  in  their  oonsdenoes,  if  such 
persons  are  told  in  one  breath  ''you 
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must  respect  the  law  while  it  is  the  law," 
and  in  the  next  breath  the  same  right 
rev.  Prelates  come  here  and  say,  ''I  am 
prepared  to  vote  in  favour  of  those  who 
have  not  respected  the  law,  so  that  every 
one  of  these  ill^al  marriages  shall  be 
declared  good  from  the  beginning."  Will 
not  persons  be  encouraged  by  such  legis- 
lation to  disobey  the  law,  and  get  up 
societies  in  order  to  induce  the  Leg^ 
lature  to  sanction  further  disobedience  ? 
Are  we  to  say  that  a  certain  amount  of 
perseverance  in  systematic  disobedience  to 
the  law  shall  not  merely  induce  Par- 
liament to  alter  a  law — which  may  in 
some  instances  be  right — ^but  to  pass 
a  statute  of  ex  post  jacto  legalization 
in  favour  of  the  whole  body  of  law- 
breakers for  many  years  past  ?  To  pass 
such  an  Act,  repealing  the  law  retro- 
spectively in  favour  of  all  law-breakers, 
is  really  to  tell  the  people  "you  are 
under  no  obligation  to  obey  the  laws." 
But  the  matter  does  not  stop  there.  Every 
clause  of  the  Bill  is  more  and  more 
extravagant  as  we  go  forward.  What 
is  the  next  clause  ?  It  is  felt  that  if  you 
simply  passed  an  ex  post  facto  law  legal- 
izing aU  these  marriages,  you  might  be 
marrying  over  again  people  who  liad 
contracted  such  unions,  but  who  had 
since  repented  and  married  somebody 
else.  It  is  provided,  therefore,  that  the 
Bill  shall  not  invalidate  any  legally  sub- 
sisting marriage  in  order  to  restore  the 
former  illegal  one.  But  everybody  else, 
who,  having  repented  of  breaking  the 
law,  and  having  treated  the  marriage 
as  void,  has  separated  from  the  person 
who  never  was  his  wife,  shall  now  be 
married  oompulsorily  and  retrospectively 
by  the  Bill  to  that  person.  Is  that 
the  sort  of  legislation  of  which  your 
Lordships  will  approve  ?  You  not  only 
give  to  the  law-breakers  themselves 
everything  they  ask,  but  you  say  that 
persons  who  have  regretted  their  diso- 
bedience of  the  law  shall  be  forced  back 
into  their  original  illegal  relations.  Then 
another  difficulty  presented  itself  to 
the  framers  of  the  Bill.  What  are 
we  to  do  with  respect  to  rights  of  too- 
perty,  vested  and  expectant?  Toa 
cannot  take  away  from  legitimate  chil- 
dren that  which  by  law  belongs  to 
them,  and  ^ve  it  to  their  illegitimate 
brothers  and  sisters.  There  may  be 
remainders  in  expectancy  tmder  wiUs  or 
settlements.  The  first  wife  may  have 
left  daughters  only,  who  would  succeed 
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to  a  settled  real  estate  in  preference  to 
the  illegitimate  sons  of  her  sister; 
though,  if  those  sons  had  been  legiti- 
mate, they  would  have  had  the  prior 
right.  Or  if  the  settlement  were  of  per- 
sonal estate,  the  first  wife's  children 
would  take  the  whole  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  her  sister's  children,  by  the 
law  as  it  stands;  but  if  those  children 
had  been  legitimate,  they  would  have 
been  entitled  to  equal  shares.  Or  under 
sudi  a  will  or  settlement,  if  the  first 
wife  left  no  child,  her  sister's  children 
being  illegitimate,  a  cousin,  a  nephew,  or 
a  haC-brother  may  have  acquired  rights. 
The  Bill  therefore  says  that  all  ex- 
isting equitable  and  contingent  rights 
shall  remain  the  same  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Bill  —  in  other  words,  that 
wlale  for  some  purposes  the  children  of 
these  marriages  wul  be  recognized  by 
the  law  as  such,  they  will  not  be  so  recog- 
nized for  other  purposes.  They  are  to 
be  still  illegitimate  as  regards  estates 
under  settlement,  but  in  other  cases 
they  are  to  be  legitimate ;  you  establish 
them  in  inconsistent  relations  under  the 
same  Bill.  I  think  I  haye  said  enough 
to  show  that  if  your  Lordships  should  at 
any  time  be  persuaded,  contrary  to  my 
own  conviction,  that  the  main  principle 
of  the  Bill  is  right,  you  must  set  to 
work  to  give  effect  to  your  wish  in  a 
totaUy  different  manner  from  that  now 
proposed.  You  must  not  by  retro- 
spective legislation  try  to  render  legal 
that  which  wsls  not  and  cannot  pro- 
perly be  made  so.  You  must  consider 
how  far  your  principle  ought  to  go,  and 
I  am  sure  that  if  you  pass  a  Bill  of  this 
description,  you  can  never  stop  short  of 
the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  mar- 
riages of  affinity.  If  so,  let  the  existing 
prcmibitions  be  removed  by  an  intelligible 
and  consistent  measure.  Do  not  let  us 
have  piecemeal  legislation  concerning  so 
important  a  matter,  for  the  main  purpose 
of  giving  to  persons  who  have  broken 
the  law  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  would  have  if  they  had 
obeyed  the  law.  I  will  now,  with  your 
Lordships'  permission,  say  something  as 
to  the  principles  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion. I  have  said  that  all  members 
of  society  are  interested  in  it — not  only 
those  who  have  married  or  are  likely  to 
marry  their  deceased  wives'  sisters,  but 
those  who  have  not  d<nie  so,  and  are 
not  desirous  of  doing  so.  Every  mar- 
ried man  whose  wife  has  sistears  has 


an  interest  in  that  condition  of  society 
which  is  produced  by  the  state  of  law, 
which  makes  his  wife's  sister  his 
"sister-in-law."  Our  popular  expres- 
sion exactly  hits  the  principle.  The  law 
makes  the  wife's  sister  his  sister,  and  if 
you  alter  the  law,  the  wife's  sister,  for 
domestic  purposes,  will  be  his  sister  no 
longer.  Do  you  want  prohibitory  laws 
fpr  any  purpose  of  this  kind,  or  do  you 
not?  I  think  so.  It  is  necessary  and 
important  so  to  fence  round  the  sanctity 
of  the  domestic  hearth  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage  as  to  make  safe  and 
secure,  as  far  as  law  can  do  so,  the 
unrestrained  and  peculiarly  affectionate 
intercourse  which  ought  to  exist  for 
the  happiness  of  families  between  the 
closest  and  nearest  relations.  If  the 
principle  be  a  right  one,  of  course  it 
extends  to  aU  the  immediate  members 
of  one's  own  family.  We  know  that 
the  brutal  passions  of  some  of  the 
lowest  order  are  capable  of  overleaping 
even  the  natural  barriers  which  exist 
between  parent  and  child — between  bro- 
ther and  sister.  But  as  a  general  rule  the 
repugnance  to  such  unnatural  connec- 
tions may  be  so  great  that  they  would  be 
rare  even  if  no  prohibitory  laws  existed. 
When,  however,  you  pass  from  these 
closest  relationships,  everybody  feels  that 
legal  prohibitions  are  necessary  and  sa- 
lutary. The  moment  you  go  a  little 
farther  in  the  circle  of  relationship  the 
necessity  for  prohibitory  law  becomes 
stronger ;  because  the  more  remote  the 
eonnection — if  it  is  still  within  the  line 
of  unrestrained  domestic  intimacy — the 
more  important  it  is  to  fence  it.  Take 
the  case  of  uncle  and  niece.  We  know 
that  in  some  countries  dispensations  are 
granted  for  such  marriages ;  and  there, 
&e  principle  of  such  unions  being  ad- 
mitted, men  are  not  restrained  by 
natural  repugnance  from  forming  them. 
You  want  a  fence  in  such  a  case,  when 
the  relation  is  half  paternal  and  filial, 
and  yet  not  wholly  so.  You  want  it 
peculiarly  in  all  cases  of  affinity,  for 
the  very  reason  that  in  those  cases  the 
natural  repugnance  is  less  strong.  But 
l^e  question  is  asked,  ''Do  you  want 
the  prohibition  in  cases  of  affinity  at 
all  ? ''  Surely  you  do.  Is  not  the  wife 
to  associate  in  your  home  with  her  sisters 
on  the  same  Noting  as  before  ?  Is  she 
to  be  a  sister,  or  is  she  to  be  a  straneer 
in  her  sister's  home?  Ordoyouwishwat 
marriage  shall  make  a  diffevence  in  the 
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position  of  the  wife  and  her  sisters,  when 
she  feels  that  one  of  them  may  become 
the  possible  wife  of  her  husband  ?  So 
with  regard  to  the  husband's  brother. 
Is  he  to  be  only  a  brother  to  the  wife,  or 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  possible  husband  to 
the  wife  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  hus- 
band's and  the  wife's  relations  are  so 
united  that  you  cannot  make  their  inter- 
course really  sisterly  and  brotherly — ^you 
cannot  make  it  unrestrained — unless  you 
apply  the  same  rule  to  both  of  them. 
That  is  the  principle  on  which  the  law 
has  hitherto  proceeded ;  and  I  say  it  is  a 
most  wise  and  salutary  law  that  you 
should  carry  the  fence  as  far  in  favour 
of  the  relatives  of  the  wife  as  of  the  rela- 
tives of  the  husband,  so  that  the  two 
may  be  thoroughly  identified,  and  the 
intercourse  which  is  perfectly  unre- 
strained as  to  the  one,  should  be  equally 
unrestrained  as  to  the  other.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  husband  should  treat  a  wife's 
sister  as  his  own  sisters  if  he  were  allowed 
to  marry  them?  And  would  not  chil- 
dren suffer  as  well  as  husbands  and 
wives  ?  We  constantly  hear  the  argu- 
ment that  wives'  sisters  would  prove  the 
best  stepmothers  the  children  could  have. 
But  how  often,  if  this  Bill  passed,  would 
motherless  children  be  deprived  of  the 
care  of  an  afiPectionate  aunt !  They  need 
not  be  so  deprived  now,  even  during  the 
widowhood  of  the  father.  Most  of  us 
know  cases  in  which  the  aunt  takes  care 
of  the  children  in  their  father's  house, 
without  scruple  or  reproach.  If  you 
pass  this  law  you  will  deprive  them  of 
that  care  in  every  case  in  which  the 
husband  is  restrained  from  marrying 
his  deceased  wife's  sister,  or  the  sister 
from  marrying  her  brother-in-law  — 
whether  by  want  of  inclination  or  by 
religious  feeling.  It  is  impossible  that 
a  woman  can  occupy  the  position  of  a 
sister  and  at  the  same  time  be  by  law  a 
marriageable  person.  Our  divorce  law 
sets  a  special  mark  of  infamy  upon  the 
case  of  adultery  with  a  wife's  sister. 
I  should  be  sorry,  whatever  the  marriage 
law  prescribed,  to  see  it  otherwise.  These 
are  good,  solid  reasons,  of  a  social  and 
natural  character.  Some  arguments 
have  been  submitted  to  your  Lordships 
based  upon  religious  considerations.  One 
noble  Lord  (Viscount  Lifford)  has  sought 
to  establish  it  as  a  fundamental  principle 
that  we  are  not  to  prohibit  anything 
by  law  which  ccmnot  be  demonstratively 
proved  to  be  forbidden  by  some  text  of  | 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


Scripture.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
the  noble  Lord  who  laid  down  that 
principle  would  prove  that  we  have  a 
right  to  prohibit  polyg^amy  ?  Certainly 
not  from  that  particular  text  in  Leviticus 
upon  which  he  relied  for  his  argument, 
because  if  that  text  refers  to  a  natural 
sister  of  the  wife  at  all,  and  if,  as  the 
noble  Yiscount  assumes,  it  implies  the 
lawfulness  of  tiiat  whidi  it  does  not  in 
terms  forbid,  the  inference  is  inevitable, 
that  it  treats  as  lawful  a  man's  marriage 
during  his  wife's  lifetime  with  any  other 
woman  than  his  wife's  sister.  Opinions 
have  been  forcibly  expressed  by  some 
in  favour  of  polygamy,  and  one  reverend 
author,  not  indeed  a  Bishop,  but  the 
brother  of  a  Bishop,  and  himseK  a 
popular  clergyman  in  the  last  century, 
traced  many  of  the  present  evils  which 
trouble  us  to  its  prohibition  in  this 
countiy.  When  a  measure  similar  to 
this  was  before  the  House  of  Commons 
some  years  ago,  I  read  an  extract  from 
The  Times  citing  the  following  passage 
from  27ie  Chicago  Tirihune.  Your  LoiS- 
ships  will  notice  the  glowing  colours  in 
which  the  writer  paints  the  happy  re- 
sults of  the  introduction  of  polygamy 
into  Salt  Lake  City — 

"  But  about  the  practical  operation  of  poly- 
gamy, as  you  call  it.  That  is  what  you  most 
probably  want  to  know,  and  I  shall  enlip^hten 
you,  from  my  observations  and  expenenoe. 
When  I  came  to  Deseret  there  were  not  many 
who  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  more  than  one 
wife ;  and  many,  or  most,  of  the  new  comers 
were  opposed  to  it.  But  as  they  saw  how 
beautifimy  and  harmoniously  those  fomilies 
lived  where  there  were  two  or  more  wives,  their 
prejudices  gradually  gave  way,  and  among  no 
class  was  this  change  more  apparent  than  the 
women.  At  the  present  time,  if  a  vote  were 
taken  on  the  subject,  I  venture  to  say  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  women  who  have  lived  here 
two  years  would  sustain  our  present  social 
system  in  this  particular." 

I  think  such  a  passage  as  this,  if  it  does 
nothing  else,  may  help  to  teach  us  the 
value  of  testimonies  to  the  successful 
results  of  such  innovations  upon  the  mar- 
riage law  of  Christendom  as  may  have 
actually  been  triedin  some  other  countries. 
I  do  not  want  to  compare  the  morality 
of  other  countries  with  the  morality  of 
our  own.  We  comforted  ourselves  with 
the  belief  that  respect  for  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  stood  high  in  this  country 
until  the  Divorce  Court  was  established. 
We  cannot  speak  quite  so  complacently 
now,  but  marriage  is  still  held  among 
us  to  be  holy  and  honourable— all  mea 
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Bpoke  well  of  it,  or  the  few  who  would 
speak  otherwise,  dare  not  liffc  their  heads 
or  utter  their  opinions  with  a  loud  voice. 
How  is  it  that  marriage  in  some  other 
countries  is  less  respected?  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  institution  of  marriage  is 
there  canvassed  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  disturb  men's  respect  ?  Do  we  not 
know  that  the  facilities  for  divorce  in 
those  countries  depreciate  the  estimation 
in  which  the  marriage  vow  is  held? 
Even  in  the  United  States  veneration 
for  the  marriage  tie  is  not  quite  so 
universal  as  one  might  wish  to  see  it 
throughout  all  classes.  Betuming  to 
the  religious  argument,  I  entirely  demur 
to  the  demand  that  we  should  demon- 
strate from  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  law  of  marriage  existing  in 
this  country  is  the  Written  Law.  I 
believe  that  we  can,  and  that  we  do 
collect  from  Scripture  the  principle  on 
which  our  present  marriage  law  is 
founded,  and  the  proper  limits  to  which 
its  prohibitions  do  and  ought  to  extend ; 
but  I  think  that  this  is  not  a  fitting 
assembly  wherein  to  enter  upon  that 
line  of  argument,  for  there  are  per- 
sons— ^happily  not  in  this  House,  but 
outside — who  would  decline  to  argue 
the  question  on  that  ground,  refusing 
to  admit  the  authority,  perhaps  of  re- 
ligion, perhaps  of  the  Scriptures,  and  at 
all  events  of  the  Old  Testament ;  it 
would  raise  a  number  of  theological 
questions  which  could  not  be  discussed 
here.  But  if  we  are  to  prohibit  only  such 
marriages  as  are  prohibited  by  the  dry 
letter  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  must 
repeal  the  prohibition  in  the  case  of  13 
degrees  prohibited  by  our  law  and  not 
prohibited  by  the  letter  of  Leviticus; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  endeavour 
to  arrive  at  the  principle  contained  in 
that  chapter  in  Leviticus,  and  lay  down 
a  marriage  law  in  accordance  with  that 
principle,  you  will  arrive  at  our  present 
marriage  law.  There  is  one  other  very 
important  point.  We  have  been  told 
that  this  is  a  poor  man's  question,  and 
that  the  poor  ask  for  this  amendment 
of  the  law.  My  experience  and  in- 
formation do  not  support  this.  In  1859 
I  received,  through  an  eminent  Prelate, 
a  number  of  letters,  which  I  have  in  my 
hand,  from  clergymen  who  had  laboured 
many  years  in  some  of  the  largest  and 
poorest  centres  of  population.  These 
clergymen  stated,  that  in  their  ez- 
perieiice  the  poor  did  not  generally  ap- 


prove these  marriages,  and  that  they  pre- 
vailed less  among  the  poor  than  among 
persons  of  a  higher  dass.  One  of  those  to 
whom  I  allude  is  Dr.  M'Neile,  the  present 
Dean  of  Bipon,  for  many  years  a  well- 
known  clerg3nnan  of  Liverpool ;  another 
is  Canon  otowell,  for  several  years  a 
leading  clergyman  of  Manchester;  an- 
other is  the  Eev.  Mr.  Auriol,  of  St. 
Dunstan's;  another  is  thci  Bev.  Mr. 
Bowsell ;  and  one  is  a  Scripture  reader, 
who  laboured  among  the  poor  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  and  a  letter 
m>m  whom  I  will  read  to  your  Lord- 
ships. To  the  same  effect  is  the  testi- 
mony of  a  ri^ht  rev.  Friend  of  mine, 
the  Bishop  of  Bochester,  at  that  time 
rector  of  Kidderminster.  The  Scripture 
reader  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  writing 
on  the  26th  of  April,  1861,  says— 

**  Being  in  dailv  and  constant  association  with 
the  labouring  and  poorer  classes ;  as  one  living 
among  them,  and  being  in  their  homes  in  the 
most  poyert^-stricken  neighbourhoods  ;  inti- 
mately knowing  hundreds  oi  the  families  of  the 
superior  working  men,  and  also  of  those  in  the 
deepest  poverty ;  being  in  the  habit  for  years 
past  of  daily  teaching  many  of  the  children  of 
the  very  poor,  and  also  being  gratuitously  occu- 
pied, and  counting  it  a  great  privilege  in  read- 

mg every  Sunday  to  upwards  of   200 

men  of  the  labouring  class,  I  know  from  my 
own  observations  and  conversations  I  have  had 
with  many  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  BiU 
that  the  marriage  with  the  deceased  wife's 
sister  is  not  approved,  and  is  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with  among  them." 

My  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Hatherley),  having  taken  great  pains 
to  ascertain  the  facts  among  the  poor 
of  Westminster,  bore  the  same  testi- 
mony. If  we  were  to  bring  together  all 
the  aberrations  of  our  law  in  matters 
relating  to  the  connection  of  the  sexes 
we  should  no  doubt  have  a  very  alarm- 
ing and  very  lamentable  catadogue  of 
evils  ;  but  does  anyone  suppose  that  by 
adapting  our  law  to  such  a  state  of 
things  we  should  not  produce  a  greater 
amount  of  mischief  ?  For  these  reasons, 
my  Lords,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  not  to 
assent  to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
The.Eabl  op  KEMBEBLEY  said, 
after  the  elaborate  arguments  which 
their  Lordships  had  heard  ag^ainst  the 
Bill,  it  was  incumbent  on  some  one  who 
supported  it  to  say  a  few  words.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack had  based  much  of  his  argument 
on  the  difficulties  that  would  arise  from 
an  alteration  of  the  law.  His  (the  Earl 
of  Kimberley's)  answer  was,  that  no 
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alteration  could  be  made  in  the  mar- 
riage law  which  would  not  give  occasion 
to  difficulties;  and  that  the  objections 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  were 
such  as  could  be  easily  met  in  Com- 
mittee, and  fiimished  no  ground  for  re- 
fusing to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of 
Oxford),  who  had  spoken  for  the  sym- 
metry of  the  existing  law,  and  declared 
that  he  would  uphold  that  symmetry, 
and  that  he  cared  nothing  for  the  feel- 
ings, the  passions,  or  the  affections  of 
those  who  were  concerned  in  this  matter ; 
all  that  he  looked  to  was  the  question 
of  pure  logic.  But  it  had  never  been 
the  custom  in  this  country  to  legislate 
on  a  principle  so  -  absolutely  unsound 
and  altogether  dangerous,  as  that  of 
disregarding  the  feelings,  wishes,  and 
passions  of  the  people — and  especially 
in  a  question  of  this  nature.  His 
noble  and  learned  Eriend  on  the  Wool- 
sack had  said  that  we  must  fence 
round  the  sister  of  the  wife  with  this 
prohibition,  and  then  went  into  an 
elaborate  expression  of  admiration  for 
it.  But  he  (the  Earl  of  Kimberley)  had 
no  such  admiration  for  prohibitions. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  sig- 
nally failed  in  proving  that  the  prohibi- 
tion did  fence  round  the  family  circle. 
The  fact  was  that  the  sister-in-law  could 
never  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as 
the  blood  sister.  He  did  not  wish  to 
detain  their  Lordships  by  many  remarks, 
as  his  object  in  rising  was  merely  to 
show  that  there  were  some  who  still  ad- 
hered, as  he  did,  strongly  to  his  opinions 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  he  hoped  that 
their  Lordships  would  give  it  a  second 
reading. 


On  Question,  That  "  now  "  stand  part 
of  the  Motion  ?  their  Lordships  divtaed : 
—  Contents  49  ;  Not-Contents  74 :  Ma- 
jority 25. 

Reeohed  in  the  Negative, 

Bill  to  be  read  2"  this  day  six  monthe. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  ISthMareh,  1873. 

RESIGNATION  OF  MINISTERS. 

MINISTEBIAL  STATEMENT. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  I  have  to  an- 
nounce, Sir,  to  the  House  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  division  which  took 
place  at  an  early  hour  yesterday  morn- 
ing, Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
thought  it  their  duty  respectfully  to 
tender  to  Her  Majesty  the  resignation  of 
the  offices  which  they  hold.  Her  Ma- 
jesty has  been  graciously  pleased  to  ac- 
cept those  resignations.  Under  those 
circumstances,  the  House  will,  I  think, 
feel,  in  conformity  with  its  usual  prac- 
tice, that  my  duty  will  best  be  dis- 
charged by  proposing  to  the  House  that 
they  should  adjourn  for  a  few  days  to 
g^ve  time  for  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. I  will  therefore.  Sir,  submit  a 
Motion,  that  this  House  at  its  rising  do 
adjourn  till  Monday  next ;  but  if  when 
Monday  shall  have  arrived  it  should  ap- 

fear  that  the  public  interests  require  it, 
shall  not  at  all  scruple  to  trespass  upon 
its  patience  by  then  asking  for  a  further 

adjournment^ 

Mb.  CE AWFOED  :  The  House  is 
aware  that  I  have  a  Notice  of  Motion 
standing  for  to-day,  in  which  great  in- 
terest is  taken — namely,  the  Motion  re- 
lating to  Emanuel  Hospital ;  and  it  is  also 
aware  that  if  that  Motion  is  not  submitted 
this  evening  I  shall  lose  the  opportunity 
of  taking  the  opinion  of  the  House  upon 
the  scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  for  the  management  of 
Emanuel  Hospital,  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  expect  my  right  hon.  Friend 
below  me,  when  he  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  at  its  rising,  to  in- 
form the  House  whether  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  submit  any  proposal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  me  and  others  from  the 
dilemma  in  which  we  shall  be  placed  if 
the  Motion  with  regard  to  Emanuel 
Hospital  be  not  proceeded  with  this 
evening.  My  right  hon.  Friend  gave 
me  a  distinct  assurance  on  Tuesday  afber- 
noon,  when  I  waived  my  opportunity  of 
then  submitting  my  Motion  to  the  House, 
that  if  any  circumstances  should  arise  to 
prevent  my  bringing  forward  that  Motion 
this  evening  he  would  take  care  that  the 


position  of  the  question  was  in  no  way 
damnified.  I  have  come  down  to  the 
House  fully  prepared  to  submit  my 
Motion  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
It  will  be,  I  think,  for  the  House  itself  to 
determine  whether  they  will  be  pleased  to 
entertain  my  Motion  and  come  to  a  de- 
cision upon  it,  unless  my  right  hon. 
Friend  should  be  prepared  on  the  part 
of  the  Qovemment  to  announce  any 
other  mode  of  relieving  me  from  the 
difficulty  in  which  I  am  placed. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  :  My  hon. 
Friend  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that 
my  right  hon.  Friend  informed  him  that, 
in  consideration  of  his  kindly  waiving  his 
right  to  bring  forward  his  Motion  with 
regard  to  Emanuel  Hospital  last  Tues- 
day, we  would  undertake,  even  if  it  were 
difficult  or  inexpedient  for  that  Motion 
to  come  on  to-day,  that  he  should  not 
thereby  be  put  in  a  worse  position.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  40  days  contem- 
plated by  the  Act  for  an  Address  by 
either  House  of  Parliament  expire  next 
Monday ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  in- 
cumbent upon  us  either  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  the  question  this 
evening,  or  to  take  steps  by  which  it 
could  fairly  be  brought  before  the  House 
in  time  for  its  opinion  to  be  expressed 
before  Her  Majesty  was  asked  to  give 
Her  gracious  consent.  I  think  it  would 
be  unadvisable,  both  on  account  of  pre- 
vious precedents,  and  perhaps  from  the 
disposition  of  both  sides  of  the  House, 
to  enter  into  the  question  to-day,  and  I 
am  prepared  at  once  to  give  Notice  of  a 
Bill  to  enlarge  the  40  days  to  four 
months,  which  would  give  plenty  of  time 
to  bring  forward  the  Motion.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Suffolk  (Mr.  Corrance)  has 
also  given  Notice  of  an  Address  with  re- 
gard to  a  very  small  endowment  of  a 
school  at  Barking — but  not  on  that  ac- 
count an  unimportant  one,  and  I  should 
propose  to  incQude  that  endowment  also 
in  the  Schedule  of  this  short  Bill.  I 
therefore  beg  to  give  Notice,  that  I  shall 
on  Monday  ask  for  leave  to  introduce 
this  Bill,  and  as  it  wiU  be  of  a  formal 
nature,  I  think  I  may  rely  upon  the 
House  supporting  me  in  carrying  it 
quickfy  through. 

CoLOiTEL  WILSON-PATTEN:  I  would 
suggest  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  convenient  to  in- 
clude all  the  soiemes^ 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  the  Bill 
would  apply  to  those  schemes  witii  re- 
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spect  to  which  Notice  of  Motion  for  an 
Address  had  been  g^yen — that  was  to 
say,  not  only  Emanuel  Hospital,  but  two 
or  three  charities,  and  the  School  at 
Barking. 

Mb.  OSBOENE  :  I  believe,  Sir,  I  am 
in  order  in  speaking  to  the  Motion  for 
Adjournment;  and  at  so  interesting  a 
crisis  as  this,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  any  question  of  Emanuel  College. 
But,  Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  me 
few  words  of  information  wmch  have 
been  afforded  to  the  House  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman — I  suppose  I  may  say 
"late  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Gb- 
yemment" — are  so  scant,  that  I  think 
the  House  would  be  inclined  to  hear — ^the 
resignation  haying  been  receiyed,  as  we 
xmderstand,  by  Her  Majesty — whom  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  recommended 
Her  Majesty  to  entrust  with  the  form- 
ation of  a  new  Qoyemment.  Now,  Sir, 
we  are,  according  to  my  Parliamentary 
experience,  in  an  unexampled  situation. 
"We  haye  heard  that  the  Ministry  haye 
resigned,  and  I  must  say  that  I  think 
they  haye  run  the  ship  aground  i^m  a 
most  disastrous  and  wanton  want  of  sea- 
manlike knowledge;  and  I  should  like 
to  know  to  whom  the  destinies  of  this 
countiy  are  now  to  be  consigned — ^whe- 
ther this  is  to  be  a  question  of  real  re- 
simation,  or  whether  we  are  to  hear  on 
Monday  the  old  words  again,  "As  you 
were."  In  my  opinion,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  bound  to  teU  the  House 
and  the  country  whom  he  has  recom- 
mended to  Her  Majesty. 

Mr.  COLLINS :  I  wish  to  call  back 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  Emanuel 
Hospital — I  hold  the  course  now  pro- 
'  posed  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  that  en- 
dowment to  be  unconstitutional.  Either 
House  of  Parliament  has  the  power,  by 
means  of  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  of 
disallowing  the  scheme  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  if  you  proceed  by  Bill  in  the 
matter  we  haye  no  knowledge  that  the 
other  House  will  pass  that  Bill,  and  we 
shall  be  placing  the  House  of  Commons 
in  a  worse  position  than  it  was  in  be- 
fore. The  question  will  then  require  the 
assent  of  both  Houses,  and  we  are  asked 
to  make  concessions  upon  this  question 
which  would  be  an  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceeding, because  by  it  the  other  House 
might  prevent  any  action  being  taken 
by  ourselyes. 

M&.  GLADSTONE:  I  should  not 
like.  Sir,  to  pass  by  the  Question  of  my 

Jfr.  jr.  E.  Forster 


hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Waterford 
(Mr.  Osborne),  with  any  appearance  of 
failure  in  respect  to  him  or  any  hon. 
Member  of  the  House  who  may  sympa- 
thize with  him ;  but  I  beg  to  point  out 
that  I  have  given  an  account  of  an 
important  transaction  in  which  we,  the 
existing  Government,  have,  as  a  Go- 
vernment, been  concerned,  and  my  ac- 
count, brief  as  it  was,  has  been  a  com- 
plete account.  That  transaction  is 
accomplished,  and  if  there  be  further 
inquiries  made,  or  further  questions 
raised,  those  inquiries  and  questions  will 
appertain  to  a  new  chapter  of  Parlia- 
mentary history — namely,  the  chapter  of 
the  arrangements  which  follow  upon 
the  resignation  of  the  Government  mat 
has  held  office  since  1868. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  at  rising  to  adjourn  till  Man- 
dag  next. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Mr.  Gladstone.) 

Mb.  GILPIN:  Sir,  before  the  an- 
nouncement which  we  have  all  heard 
was  made  from  the  Treasury  bench  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  had  placed 
a  Notice  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
which  would  appear  now  to  be  somewhat 
out  of  place ;  but,  in  speaking  to  the 
Motion  for  Adjournment,  as  a  supporter 
of  the  Government,  I  think  it  right  to 
say  that  that  Notice  of  Motion  has  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  a  large  number  of 
Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House ; 
and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
it  to  the  House  as  the  Motion  which  I 
may  yet  submit — 

"TTiat  the  Vote  of  the  House  of  Wednesday 
mominfi^  rejecting  the  Irish  University  Bill  was 
not,  and  was  not  intended  to  be,  a  declaration  or 
expression  by  the  House  of  Want  of  Confidence 
in  Her  Majesty's  Qoyemment,  and  that  this 
House  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of  express- 
ing its  confidence  in  tiie  general  policy  of  Her 
AIajesty*s  Gk)vemment.'* 

Mb.  HUNT:  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  intervene  for  one  moment  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  question  of  the  Committees 
now  sitting  upon  Private  Bills.  One  of 
those  Committees,  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  Chairman,  is  eng^ed  in  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  merits  of  a  Bill  respect- 
ing Scotland.  It  is  important  to  all 
pi^es  concerned  that  this  Committee 
should  continue  sitting  without  interrup? 
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tion.  Under  Baoh  oiroumstances,  I  shall 
now  move  that  the  Oommitteee  have 
leave  to  sit,  notwithstanding  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  until  Monday,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  afford  me  tiie 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  by  withdrawing 
lus  Motion  for  the  present. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Then  I  withdraw 
my  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  hunt  :  I  now,  Sir,  move  that 
the  Oonmiittees  on  Private  Bills  have 
leave  to  sit,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  until  Monday. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTER  :  In  reference 
to  the  Motion  that  the  Committees 
have  leave  to  sit,  I  rather  think — 
I  may,  however,  be  wrong — that,  ex- 
cept as  reg^ards  Private  Bills,  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  usaee.  I  am  in  the 
Chair  of  two  Comnuttees,  and  I  can, 
with  certainty,  speak  of  one  of  them, 
that  we  shall  be  consulting  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  Members  generally  if  we  do 
not  ask  them  to  sit  during  the  adjourn- 
ment— although,  no  doubt,  it  would  be 
a  convenience  to  all  those  persons  imme- 
diately concerned  who  have  to  come  from 
a  long  distance  if  the  Committees  were  to 
continue  sitting. 

Mb.  CAWEeT  apprehended  that 
many  of  the  Committees  which  had  sat 
that  day  would  require  to  sit  on  Friday. 

Ordered,  That  all  Conmiittees  have 
leave  to  sit,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House. — (J/r.  Olad- 
stone.) 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  beg  to  move 
that  this  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  said,  he  should  like 
to  commit,  pro  formdf  the  Salmon  Fish- 
eries Bill,  in  which  some  interest  was 
taken,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  cer- 
tain Amendments.  He  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  committed  pro  formd. 

Mb.  SPEAKBB  :  The  question  before 
the  House  is  **  That  the  House  do  now 
adjourn."  The  hon.  Member  cannot 
interfere  with  his  Motion. 

Motion  a^eed  to. 

HouBe  adjourned  at  a  quarter 

before  Five  o'clock,  'till 

Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  Uth  March,  1873. 

Their  Lordships  met; — and  having 
gone  through  the  Business  on  the  Paper, 
without  debate — 

House  adjourned  at  Four  o'clock,  to 
Monday  next,  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  17 th  March,  1873. 

MINTJTES.]— Public    Bill— i?<>poH— Victoria 
Embankment  (Somerset  House)  *  (28). 

RESIGNATION   OF   MINISTERS. 
HINISTEBIAL  STATEMEin*. 

Eael  GEANVILLE:  My  Lords,  on 
Thursday  last  your  Lordships  were  good 
enough  to  adjourn  this  House  for  legis- 
lative business  until  to-day,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  having  stated  that,  as  the 
result  of  the  vote  of  the  previous  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Colleagues 
had  respectfully  offered  their  resigna- 
tions to  the  Queen,  and  that  her  Majesty 
had  been  graciouslv  pleased  to  accept 
them.  On  that  afternoon  the  Queen 
sent  for  Mr.  Disraeli ;  and  the  result  of 
the  communications  between  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
was,  that  yesterday  evening  Mr.  Glad- 
stone sent  a  communication  to  his  former 
Colleagues  with  a  view  to  their  return  to 
office.  I  therefore  propose  that  your 
Lordships  should  adjourn  a^ain,  to  next 
Thursday,  when  I  shall  probably  be  in 
a  position  to  give  a  more  detailed  expla- 
nation ;  and  I  trust  your  Lordships  will 
abstain  from  coming  to  any  conclusion 
as  to  what  has  occurred  until  you  have 
heard  that  more  detailed  explanation. 

Moved,  ''  That  the  House  at  its  rising 
do  adjourn  to  Thureday  next." — {The 
Earl  Granville.) 

The  Duke  op  EICHMOND  :  My 
Lords,  I  concur  in  the  proposal  of  the 
noble  Earl  that  this  House  should  ad- 
journ till  Thursday ;  and  I  think  your 
Lordships  will  feel  tiiat,  imder  existing 
circumstances,  I  shall  do  weU  to  abstain 
from  saying  anything  with  reference  to 
the  subject-matter  on  which  the  noblo 
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Earl  lias  touched.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Diaraeli)  will  be  prepared  at  the 
proper  Hme,  and  in  the  proper  place,  to 
state  the  coarse  which  he  has  pursued. 

In 'reply  to  Lobd  Chelmsfobd, 

Earl  GBANYILLE  said,  he  proposed 
that  the  House  should  not  sit  for  legisla- 
tive business  until  Thursday;  but,  of 
course,  it  would  meet  in  the  mean  time 
for  judicial  business. 

Lord  BUCKHURST  said,  as  their 
Lordships  had  probably  observed,  it 
would  not  be  competent  to  their  Lord- 
ships under  the  existing  law  to  deal  with 
the  scheme  of  the  Endowed  School 
Commissioners  in  respect  of  Emanuel 
Hospital,  the  time  for  interference  hav- 
ing expired  that  day.  He  wished  to  ask 
what  course  it  was  proposed  to  pursue 
with  regard  to  that  and  other  schemes  of 
the  School  Commissioners  which  were 
then  upon  their  Lordships'  Table. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council,  had  given  Notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  introduce  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  a  Bill  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  it  was  provided  by  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act  1869,  that  either 
House  might  present  an  Address  against 
any  scheme  of  Commissioners,  which 
was  now  limited  to  40  days,  to  four 
months  in  respect  of  certain  schools,  the 
schemes  for  which  had  been  already 
laid  before  both  Houses.  These  were 
the  Emanuel  Hospital,  Westminster 
Palmer's  Almshouses,  Westminster 
Emery  Hill's  Almshouses,  Westminster 
andTheobald'sSchool,  Needham  Market, 
Norfolk.  As .  the  40  days  had  actually 
expired,  the  Bill  was  so  far  retrospective. 

Lord  LYTTELTON  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  make  any  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal to  defer  the  time  for  objecting  to 
these  schemes ;  but  as  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Buckhurst)  in  refer- 
ence to  Emanuel  Hospital  would  also  be 
postponed,  he  hopea  their  Lordships 
would  also  suspend  their  judgments  with 
reference  to  certain  printed  circulars 
which  had  been  sent  to  every  Member 
of  their  Lordships'  House  except  him- 
self. Although  these  papers  emanated 
from  the  Corporation  of  Ix)ndon  he  would 
xmdertake  to  say  they  were,  and  always 
had  been,  and  would  continue  to  be — no 
doubt  unintentionally — ^fuU  of  inaccura- 
cies. He  hoped,  therefore,  their  Lord- 
ships would  not  think  them  necessarily 
true,   because  they  were  issued  irom 

The  Duke  o/Jtichnumd 


the  Corp<mtion  and  were  signed  by  the 
City  SoHcitor. 

MoHon  agreed  to. 

House  adjoumed  at  a  auarter  past  Fire 

o'clock,  'till  To-morrow,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    GFJ^COMMGNS, 

Monday  y  17  th  March,  1873. 

MmUTES.]— Public  BiLL—Srfernd  to  S^Uet 
Committee — ^Portpatrick  Harbour*  [61]. 

BESIGNATION  OF  MINISTERa 
lONISTEBIAIi  STATEMENT. 

Mn.  GLADSTONE :  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
have  to  inform  the  House  that  last 
evening,  while  passing  Sunday  in  the 
country,  I  received  a  communication 
from  Her  Majesty  to  an  effect  which  led 
me  finally  to  abandon  any  expectation  I 
may  have  had  that,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  the  party  in  Opposition  would 
construct  a  Government  to  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  the  countiy.  At  the  same 
time,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Her 
Majesty,  I  at  once  statea  that  I  placed 
any  services  I  could  render  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's disposal,  and  that  I  would  take 
steps  forthwith  to  proceed  to  consider, 
together  with  those  who  have  been  my 
Colleae^ues  in  the  Cabinet,  how  far  they 
were  disposed  to  resume  their  offices, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  consider  the 
state  of  public  affairs  and  the  business 
of  this  House  after  the  events  of  last 
week.  In  the  performance  of  this  service 
I  am  at  present  engaged,  and  I  trust 
the  House  will  be  disposed,  therefore,  to 
grant  a  short  further  adjournment.  I 
propose  that  this  adjournment  shall  be 
until  Thursday  next,  in  order  that  I  may 
have  time  to  acquit  myself  of  the  duty  I 
have  undertaken.  I  shall,  therefore, 
with  permission,  move  that  the  House 
at  its  rising  do  adjourn  till  Thursday 
next.  With  reference  to  the  state  of 
business  immediately  impending,  I  may 
say  that  there  are  several  measures  now 
upon  the  list  for  Thursday  which  are  not 
of  a  political  but  are  rather  of  a  prac- 
tical character,  and  with  which,  in  case 
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tlie  Goyemment  should  be  Bucceaafullj 
reoonstitated  at  that  time,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  the  desire  of  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed in  order  to  avoid  anj  unnecessary 
loss  of  time.  These  measuires  will  stand 
upon  the  Paper,  and  hon.  Members  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  them- 
selves. I  am  sanguine  in  the  belief 
that  they  will  a^ee  with  me  that  they 
are  such  as  the  House  wiU  be  disposed 
to  facilitate  in  the  events  to  which  I 
refer.  The  first  of  them  would  be  the 
Begister  for  Parliamentary  and  Muni- 
cipal Electors  Bill,  and  the  second  would 
be  the  Bailways  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill. 
Then  there  is  an  engagement  into  which 
I  entered  at  the  commencement  of  last 
week  with  several  hon.  Members,  par- 
ticularly with  the  hon.  Member  for  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Newdegate)  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Norfolk  (Mr.  Ben- 
tinck),  with  regard  to  Motions  of  theirs 
which  would,  in  the  regular  course, 
have  stood  on  the  Paper  for  discussion, 
together  with  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  London  (Mr. 
Crawford),  on  Thursday  last.  The  Mo- 
tion of  my  hon.  Friend  is  out  of  the 
question  for  the  moment  on  account  of 
^e  lapse  of  time  within  which  he  could 
make  it ;  but  we  have  a  Bill  coming  be- 
fore the  House  to  enlarge  the  time  and 
restore  my  hon.  Friend  to  his  original 

Stsition  and  capacity  for  making  that 
otion.  With  regiurd  to  the  two  other 
hon.  Members,  if  they  are  desirous  to 
proceed  with  their  Motions,  and  will 
communicate  with  us,  we  will  endeavour 
to  make  a  reasonalble  and  convenient 
airang^ement  for  that  purpose.  I  now 
beg  to  move.  Sir,  that  this  House  at  its 
rising  do  adjourn  till  Thursday. 

Mb.  DISKAEU :  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, though  it  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
me  to  enter  on  explanations  of  my  con- 
duct with  reference  to  recent  events, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  sacrifice  imme- 
diately any  personal  wish  of  this  kind 
to  what  I  believe  is  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage. Therefore  I  shall  be  silent. 
But  I  desire  to  make  one  remark  upon 
an  observation  which  has  fallen  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  which  might 
otherwise  be  liable  to  misconstruction. 
As  I  xmderstood,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman referred  to  negotiations  which 
were  carried  on  with  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  as  having  terminated  only 


yesterday.  Now,  I  beg  to  state  in  a 
distinct  manner  ^at  on  Thursday  last, 
when  about  to  enter  this  House,  I  re- 
ceived Her  Majesty's  commands  to  at- 
tend upon  Her  Majesty.  Having  im- 
mediately obeyed,  Her  Majesty  did  me 
the  honour  of  consulting  me  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Ministerial  difficulty  which 
had  arisen.  Her  Majesty  inquired  of 
me  whether  I  was  prepared  to  form  a 
Government.  I  then  informed  Her  Ma- 
jesty distinctly  and  decidedly,  that  I 
was  quite  prepared  to  form  an  Adminis- 
tration, which  I  believed  would  con- 
duct Her  Majesty's  affairs  efficiently  and 
in  a  manner  entitled  to  Her  Majesty's 
confidence ;  but  that  I  could  not  under- 
take to  conduct  the  Government  of  the 
country  iu  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  was  the  information  I  gave 
distinctly  and  clearly  to  Her  Majesty, 
and  from  the  position  I  then  took  up, 
I  have  never  for  a  moment  faltered. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  wish  to  make 
no  comment  upon  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  simply  to  say 
that  in  the  few  words  I  have  just  uttered 
I  made  reference  to  the  proceedings  that 
took  place  between  Thursday  last — the 
day  of  our  resignation — and  Sunday, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that 
it  was  on  Sunday  last  I  received  a  com- 
munication from  Her  Majesty  which  led 
me  to  abandon  the  expectation  that  a 
Government  would  be  formed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  or  his  Friends 
opposite.       

Mb.  CEAWFOED  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  whether  he 
was  prepared  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
place  him  (Mr.  Crawford)  in  a  favour- 
able position  with  regard  to  his  Motion 
on  the  subject  of  Emanuel  Hospital  ? 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEE:  In  answer 
to  my  hon.  Friend,  I  beg  to  assure  him 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
certainly  adhere  to  the  understanding 
they  have  arrived  at  in  respect  to  my 
hon.  Friend's  Motion — namely,  that  he 
will  be  placed  in  the  position  in  which 
he  was  last  Tuesday,  so  far  as  that  he 
will  be  enabled  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  House  in  regard  to  the  Emanuel 
Hospital  scheme,  and  the  schemes  con- 
nected therewith.  I  intended  to  bring  in 
the  Bill  this  evening  to  enlarge  the  time 
from  40  days  to  four  months.  I  find, 
however,  I  shall  be  imable  to  do  so 
on  account  of  the  Adjournment  of  the 
House;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  on 
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Thtirsdajnext,  and  no  step  will  be  taken 
by  the  Gfoyemment  to  prevent  my  hon. 
Friend  doing  so. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HoxiBe  at  rising  to  adjonm  till  nun- 
day. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  I  now  move, 
Sir,  that  the  Committees  have  leave  to 
sit  notwithstanding  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  all  Committees  have 
leave  to  sit,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  I  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HouBe  adjourned  at  a  quarter 

before  Five  o'clock 

till  Thursday. 


HOUSE      OF      LORDS, 
Tuesday,  l^th  March,  1873. 

Their  Lordships  met; — and  having 
gone  through  the  Business  on  the  Paper, 
without  deoate — 

House  adjourned  at  Four  o'clock, 

to  Thursday  next,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  20th  March,  1873. 

MINTTTE8.J— i5a<  Fint  in  Farliament —  The 
Lord  Hams,  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

RESIGNATION    OF   MINISTERS. 

MINISTEBIAL  EXPLANATION. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE:  My  Lords,  I 
have  to  state  to  your  Lordships,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  I  said  on  two  previous  occa- 
sions, that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Col- 
leagues— Shaving  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Disraeli,  although  he  felt  himself  able  to 
form  an  efficient  GK>vemment  and  one 
likely  to  command  the  confidence  of  Her 
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Majesty,  could  not  undertake  to  do  so  in 
the  present  Parliament ;  and  having  fur- 
ther ascertained  that  it  was  not  Mr. 
Disraeli's  intention  to  advise  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  dissolve  Parliament — ^have  care- 
fully considered  what  it  was  their  duty 
to  do  under  these  circumstances;  and 
they  have  felt  that  there  was  no  alter- 
native open  to  them  but  to  resume  their 
offices.  They  will  accordingly  do  so  with 
every  desire  to  perform  their  duty  to  the 
country,  and  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
receive  the  support  of  Parliament. 

The  Dtjkb  of  RICHMOND:  My 
Lords,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  which  the  noble  Earl  has  now 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House— 
namely,  the  resumption  of  office  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  Colleagues  in  the 
Government.  The  noble  Earl  has  cor- 
rectly stated  what  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day evenine.  Her  Majesty  wrote  to 
Mr.  Disraeh  a  letter  informing  him  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  consequence  of  the 
Vote  previously  come  to,  had  tendered 
his  resignation  and  that  of  his  Colleagues, 
and  that  Her  Majesty  had  accepted  tiiose 
resignations ;  and,  asking  Mr.  Disraeli 
whether  he  would  undertoke  to  form  a 
Government.  Her  Majesty  requested 
him  to  attend  at  Buckingham  Palace 
that  evening  at  6  o'clock.  Mr.  Disraeli 
according  waited  on  the  Queen,  and  in- 
formed Ber  Majesty  that,  while  he  was 
ready  to  undertake  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment which  should  efficiently  carry  on 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  whidi  he 
felt  would  deserve  the  confidence  of  Her 
Majesty,  he  was  not  prepared  to  do  so 
in  ue  present  House  of  Commons.  Her 
Majesfy,  acting  as  she  always  does  on 
occasions  of  a  similar  character,  made  no 
obstacle  whatever  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  wishing  to  advise  Her  Majesty 
to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament.  But 
it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  all  who 
look  into  this  question  that  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  such  as  that  which  Her 
Majesty  would  have  undertaken,  had 
Mr.  Disraeli  recommended  it,  would  not 
have  met  the  difficulty  of  the  case  in  any 
way  whatever.  The  state  of  Business  in 
the  other  House  is  such  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  that  the  present  Parlia- 
ment could  be  dissolved  before  that 
period  at  which  Parliament  usuallv  se- 
parates at  the  end  of  the  Session.  Mea- 
sures of  great  importance  would  have 
had  to  be  considered  by  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Government ;  and  they  would  have  been 
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exposed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Session  to  adverse  Yotes  &om  various 
sections  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
they  would  have  been  liable  to  be  placed 
in  minorities  on  various  questions  which 
might  be  brought  forward  by  the  Liberal 
side  of  the  House.  Your  Lordships  will, 
I  think,  agree  with  me  that  for  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  undertake  the  GK)vemment 
under  such  a  condition  of  things  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  Executive,  preiu- 
dicial  to  the  administration  of  affairs, 
and,  I  think,  injurious  to  the  Crown  of 
this  country.  My  Lords,  such  beine  the 
case,  Mr.  Disraeli  respectfully  decUned 
to  form  a  Government.  I  have  heard  it 
stated — my  noble  Friend  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) has  not  asserted  it  now — ^but  I 
have  heard  it  stated — that  unless  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  been  prepared  to  form  an 
Administration  he  should  not  have  put 
Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment  in  a  minority 
on  the  Vote  which  was  taken  10  days 
ago.  To  those  who  have  advanced  that 
proposition  I  venture  to  answer  that  the 
Vote  come  to  on  a  recent  occasion  was 
the  result  of  no  combination  whatever. 
At  a  very  early  stage  of  the  debate  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  distinctly  stated 
the  views  of  the  party  of  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  the  Leader  and  their  inten- 
tion to  vote  against  the  Bill.  Only  at  a 
late  period  of  the  debate  was  it  faiown 
that  any  great  body  of  Gentlemen  repre- 
senting Irish  constituencies  were  likely 
to  vote  with  the  Opposition  and  so  put 
Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment  in  a  minority. 
For  that,  therefore,  the  party  of  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  head  were  in  no  way 
responsible.  They  felt  bound  to  vote 
against  a  measure  which  in  their  con- 
sciences they  believed  would  be  very  in- 
jurious to  Ireland  and  to  this  country  as 
well.  My  Lords,  the  theory  that  the 
party  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  head 
ought  to  carry  on  the  Government  even 
though  they  are  in  a  minority  is  one  of 
a  very  peculiar  character ;  for  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  if  it  were  carried  out 
to  its  fullest  extent  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  in  this  country  must  come 
to  a  dead  lock.  I  believe  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  adopted  the  course  which  he  ought 
to  have  taken,  and  that  in  future  it  will 
be  said  that  the  position  he  now  occupies 
sheds  additional  lustre  on  his  name  as 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  day. 
Earl  GRANVILLE :  My  Lords,  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  observe  that 
in  consequence  of  the  statement  of  my 
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noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of  Eichmond) 
the  other  evening,  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
would  explain  in  the  other  House  the 
communications  which  had  taken  place 
with  Her  Majesty,  we  thought  it  would 
be  better  that  the  public  should  know 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  the  exact  details  of 
what  had  occurred ;  and  I  therefore  re- 
frained from  entering  into  the  matter. 
With  regard  to  the  argument  which  my 
noble  Friend  has  thought  right  to  put 
forward,  I  am  not  aware  that  anyone 
has  ever  held  the  doctrine  that  no  Oppo- 
sition is  at  any  time  to  put  a  Government 
in  a  minority  unless  it  is  prepared  to 
undertake  the  Government.  The  ques- 
tion may  have  been  raised  whether  the 
Ministry,  having  been  put  in  a  minority, 
and  great  pains  having  been  taken  to 
effect  that  result,  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  all  former  precedents  that  some 
attempts  should  be  made  and  some  time 
taken  by  the  Opposition  with  the  view 
of  forming  a  Government. 

PALACE  OF  WESTMTKTSTEE— 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS— THE  PEERS 

GALLERY.— OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBUEY  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  Secretfiry  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  a  matter  which  interested  most 
of  their  Lordships.  There  was  a  very 
general  interest  just  at  present  with 
regard  to  what  was  going  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  very  many  of 
their  Lordships  were  desirous  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  privilege  which  the 
Commons  allowed  them  of  being  present 
at  their  debates.  But  on  severed  occa- 
sions recently,  and  especially  that  after- 
noon, several  of  their  Lordships  were 
unable  to  find  a  place  in  the  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons :  the  place  which 
that  House  was  kind  enough  to  set  apart 
for  Peers  being  fully  occupied  by  fo- 
reigners and  other  gentlemen  who  were 
not  Peers.  Their  Lordships  regarded 
the  privilege  of  entering  the  House  of 
Commons  to  hear  the  debates  as  a  great 
one ;  and  he  thought  [it  would  be  well  if 
the  Government  endeavoured  to  come  to 
some  understanding  with  the  authorities 
of  that  House  in  order  that  Peers  might 
not  meet  with  the  obstacles  to  admission 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  en- 
counter for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Eakl  GEANVILLE  said,  he  need 
scarcely  assure  his  noble  Friend  that  he 
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wonld  be  most  anxions  to  in  any  war 
promote  the  conrenience  of  their  Lord- 
ships with  reg^ard  to  accommodation  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  at  the  time 
all  the  seats  nnder  the  gallery  except 
the  back  row  were  being  taken  into  the 
House  itself  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Members  themselres,  he  had  a  con- 
versation with  the  late  Speaker  on  the 
subject.  He  told  Lord  Ossington  that 
he  did  not  think  the  accommodation  for 
Peers  would  be  sufficient;  but  Lord 
Ossineton  replied  that  it  was  sufficiently 
Hbercu  as  compared  with  that  provided 
in  their  Lordships'  House  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  not  convinced  by  that  reply ;  but, 
as  their  Lordships  knew,  he  had  no 
power  in  the  matter.  He  would,  how- 
ever, communicate  on  the  subject  with 
the  present  Speaker. 

LoBD  HOUGHTON  said,  that  the 
want  of  seats  for  Peers  under  the  gal- 
lery in  the  House  of  Commons  often 
proved  a  serious  inconvenience.  It  was 
now  almost  impossible  for  Peers  to  com- 
municate with  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  progress  of 
business  in  that  House. 

The  Dukk  op  RICHMOND  remarked 
that  his  noble  Friend  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary had  not  touched  on  one  of  the 
points  raised  by  his  other  noble  Friend 
— namely,  that  the  seats  at  present  ap- 
propriated for  Peers  and  the  sons  of  Peers 
were  taken  up  by  gentlemen  who  were 
not  Peers  or  the  sons  of  Peers. 

The  Duke  op  CLEVELAND  said,  he 
thought  it  would  be  very  tmfortunate  and 
very  uncourteous  to  exclude  foreigners 
and  say  they  had  no  right  to  be  admitted 
to  the  seats  assigned  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  distinguished  strangers.  In 
other  countries  much  courtesy  was  shown 
to  foreigners  who  wished  to  be  present  at 
the  debates  of  Legislative  Assemblies. 
In  all  foreign  Assemblies  accommoda- 
tion was  provided  for  the  Corps  Diplo- 
matique.  The  Corps  Diplomatique  was  a 
very  numerous  body,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  it  could  not  be  accommodated  in 
the  ffalleries  of  either  House;  but  it 
would  be  very  unfortunate  not  to  find 
seats  for  some  of  them. 

The  Earl  op  MALMESBURT  said, 
he  had  no  desire  that  the  Corps  Diplo- 
matique should  be  excluded  from  either 
House,  or  that  every  courte^^should 
not  be  shown  to  strcmffers.  When  he 
said  "foreigners  and  other  gentlemen," 
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he  was  referring  to  persons  who  occu- 
pied seats  which  were  supposed  to  be 
appropriated  to  Peers.  AIT  he  desired 
was  to  have  the  Peers  accommodated  in 
the  seats  set  apart  for  Peers. 

Easl  QRANYTTiTiE  said,  the  centre 
bench  in  the  front  of  the*  gallery  over 
the  dock  was  set  apart  for  the  Boyal 
Family  and  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  Mabqttess  of  SALISBUBY  said, 
that  the  real  difficulty  was  the  question 
of  economy.  The  fact  was  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  very  much  too 
small  for  its  own  Members,  and  that 
Assembly  was  therefore  niggardly  to 
those  who  wished  to  attend  its  proceed- 
ings. Until  they  were  prepared  to  spend 
more  money  for  their  own  accommoda- 
tion, they  were  not  likely  to  do  so  for 
the  accommodation  of  others. 

Earl  GE ANVILLE  did  not  think  that 
motives  of  economy  prevailed  in  the 
matter ;  but  rather  a  feeling  that  it  was 
not  desirable  to  have  too  large  a  House. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Fire 

o'clock,  'till  To-moiTow,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Thursdaffy  20th  March,  1873. 

MINITTES.]— New  Wrft  l88t7Ei>— l?or  Tyrone 
County,  V,  the  Bight  hoxL  Henry  Thomas 
Lowry  Corry,  deceased.  • 

Public  Bills — Second  Reading  —  Begister  for 
Parliamentary  and  Htmidpal  Electors  *  [66]. 

Second  Reading — Referred  to  Select  Oommitteo — 
Thames  Embankment  (Land)  *  [66]. 

Committee — Juries  ♦  [36] — E.P. 

Committee — Report — Salmon  Fisheries  Commis- 
sioners •  [86] ;  Fires  •  [31]  ;  Public  Worship 
Facilities  ♦  [271. 

Report— Vmon  of  Benefices*  [28-92]. 

RESIGNATION  OF  MINISTEBS. 
MINISTBRIAL  EXPLANATION. 

Me.  GLADSTONE :  Mr.  Speaker— 
I  am  now  able  to  acquaint  the  House 
that  I  a|id  those  who  were  m  j  OoUeag^ea 
in  the  Cabinet  until  the  vote  of  Wednes- 
day morning  last  have  consented,  and 
haye  received  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
permission^  to  resume  the  aiiministration 
of  the  offices  which  they  respectively 
held,  and  that  we  are  prepared  to  cany 
on  Ui^  work  of  the  Government  as  be- 
fore. But,  Sir,  a  desire  was  naturally 
fdlt  and  expressed  in  many  quarters, 
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after  the  veiy  sacoinct  statementB  which 
were  made  to  the  House  bj  myself,  and 
subsequently  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite,  for  some  further  informa- 
tion as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  time 
was  occupied  between  Thursday  after- 
noon in  last  week,  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  he  has  stated,  declined  to 
undertake  the  formation  of  a  Gt>yern- 
ment,  and  Sunday  erening,  when  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  place  any  services  I  could 
render  at  the  disposal  of  Her  Majesty. 
I  will  endeavour,  very  succinctly,  but,  I 
hope,  very  clearly,  to  explain  both  the 
facts  and  the  causes  connected  with  that 
lapse  of  time.  On  Friday  morning  I 
had  the  honour  to  receive  from  Her 
Majesty,  in  writing,  the  reply  which  had 
been  submitted  to  Her  Majesty  by  the 
right  hon.  (Gentleman;  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty was  pleased  to  ask  for  my  advice 
thereupon.  On  examination  of  that  reply, 
I  doubted  whether  I  could  collect  its 
effect  with  aU  the  precision  which  was 
obviously  requisite  before  I  could  pro- 
ceed to  tender  advice  to  Her  Majesty 
founded  upon  it.  I  therefore  answered 
Her  Majesty's  reference  to  the  effect 
that  I  did  not  feel  quite  certain  as  to 
the  purport  of  that  reply.  On  Friday 
evening  I  received  a  communication  £rom 
Her  Majesty,  which,  as  I  stated  on 
Monday,  completely  put  an  end  to  any 
doubt  I  might  have  entertained,  and 
satisfied  me  that  that  reply  was  an  im- 
conditional  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  take  office. 
Thereupon,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  sub- 
mit a  statement  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
nature  of  which  I  will  presently  eimlain. 
That  statement  I  prepared  on  Iiiday 
evening,  and  sent  to  Her  Majesty  on 
Saturday,  and  it  was  made  known  by 
Her  Majesty  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite.  Her  Majesty  received 
the  reply  of  the  right  hon.  (Gentleman 
at  Windsor  ecurly  in  the  evening  of  Sun- 
day, and  at  10  o'clock  on  the  same  even- 
ing, Her  Majesty  transmitted  to  me  that 
reply,  together  with  Her  Majesty's  in- 
quiry, whether  I  was  prepared  to  resume 
my  office  in  the  Government.  Having 
read  the  reply,  I  believed  its  nature  to 
be  perfectly  xmequivocal.  It  removed 
£rom  my  mind  the  last  vestige  of  expec- 
tation I  had  entertained  that  a  Govern- 
ment might  be  formed  by  the  efforts  of 
the  party  opposite ;  and  therefore,  with- 
out any  delay  whatever,  on  the  same 
evening,  I  returned  an  answer  to  Her 


Majesty  to  the  effect  that  I  would  en- 
deavour to  arrange  for  the  re-construc- 
tion or  the  resumption  of  office  by 
the ,  Government  which  had  previously 
served  Her  Majesty.  That  task  I  under- 
took on  Monday,  and  it  has  now  been 
completed.  I  have  given  thus  far  merely 
what  I  may  term  the  chronology  of  the 
case.  I  have  stated  that,  on  learning 
that  the  reply  tendered  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  Thursday  amoimted  to  an 
unconditional  negative,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  Her  Majesty  a 
statement  upon  that  subject.  There  was 
a  difference  of  opinion,  in  truth,  between 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  myself  as 
to  the  precise  measure  of  what  might  be 
expected  trom  a  party  in  Opposition  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  thejoverthrow 
of  the  Government  had  occurred.  I  do 
not  consider  that  I  am  here  to  assert  the 
correctness  of  my  own  view  of  the  case 
or  to  enter  into  any  discussion  whatever 
with  regard  to  it.  It  may  be  a  perfectly 
proper  and  legitimate  subject  for  the 
consideration  of  Parliament  should  Par- 
liament be  disposed  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration. But  my  duty  on  the  present 
occasion  is  simply  historical,  and  I  do 
not  wish,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  me, 
to  say  anything  which  can  by  possibility 
lead  to  controversy  on  this  occasion.  I 
will,  therefore,  state  the  opinion  I  enter- 
tain, which  differs  from  the  opinion  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  simply  by 
reading,  with  Her  Majesty's  permission, 
an  extract  from  the  statement  which,  as 
I  have  said,  I  submitted  to  Her  Majesty 
on  Saturday.  The  statement  contained 
a  rather  lengthened  reference  to  what 
had  occurred  on  the  occasions  of  previous 
changes  of  Government.  To  all  those 
references  I  shall  now  make  no  allusion, 
but  shall  read  the  passage  in  which  the 
view  I  took  of  the  case  is  set  out — 

'^  It  is  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  view  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  public  welfare  that  the  nation 
should  be  constancy  aware  that  the  Parliamen- 
tary action  certain  or  likely  to  take  effect  in 
the  overthrow  of  a  Government,  the  reception 
and  treatment  of  a  simmions  from  your  Majesty 
to  meet  the  necessity  which  such  action  has 
powerfully  aided  in  creating,  and  again  the  re- 
sumption of  oflSce  by  those  who  have  deliberately 
laid  it  down,  are  uniformly  viewed  as  matters  of 
the  utmost  gravity,  requirmg  time,  counsel,  and 
deliberation  among  those  who  are  parties  to 
them,  and  attended  with  serious  req)on6ibilitie8. 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  not  and  does  not  suppose 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Opposition  to  defeat  the 
Government  on  Wednesday  morning  were  made 
with  a  previously  formed  intention  on  their  part  > 
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to  refuse  any  aid  to  your  Majesty,  if  tlie  need 
should  arise,  in  providing  for  ttie  Gk)yemment  of 
the  country ;  and  the  summary  refusal,  which  is 
the  only  fact  before  him,  he  takes  to  be  not  in 
full  correspondence,  either  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  or,  as  he  has  shown,  with  Parlia- 
mentary usage.  In  humbly  submitting  this  re- 
presentation  to  your  Majesty,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
wish  is  to  point  out  the  difficulties  in  which  he 
would  find  himself  placed  were  he  to  ask  your 
Majesty  for  authority  to  inquire  &om  his  late 
colleagues  whether  they,  or  any  of  them,  were 
prepared  if  your  Majes^  should  call  on  them  to 
resume  their  offices,  for  they  would  certainly,  he 
is  persuaded,  call  on  him  for  their  own  honour, 
and  in  order  to  the  usefulness  of  their  further 
service  if  it  should  be  rendered,  to  pro^^e  to  them 
that  according  to  usage  eve^  means  had  been 
exhausted  on  the  part  of  the  (>pposition  for  pro- 
viding for  the  GU>vemment  oi  the  country,  or, 
at  least,  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  expected 
from  that  quarter." 

Sir,  tlie  conclusion  to  which.  I  arrived  on 
Sunday  evening  was  distinctly  and  de- 
finitely this — ^that  nothing  more  was  to 
be  expected  from  that  quarter,  and  con- 
sequently I  thought  the  time  had  arrived 
when  it  was  my  duty  unequivocally,  and 
at  once  to  tender  to  Her  Majesty  my 
humble  services.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  many,  and  probably  by  impartial 
observers,  that  the  delay  which  occurred 
between  Thursday  and  Sunday  was  due 
to  my  reluctance  to  resume  office.  Sir, 
I  can  only  say  it  was  not  consciously  due 
to  such  reluctance.  I  should  never  think 
that  a  sentiment  of  this  kind,  whatever 
might  be  its  value,  was  a  reason  for 
delay  in  settling  a  question  material  to 
the  interests  of  the  country.  At  the 
same  time  I  do  not  disg^se  the  fact  that 
I  felt  reluctance,  and  I  may  have  been 
unconsciously  influenced  by  that  feeling. 
I  felt  it,  Sir,  personally,  from  a  desire  for 
rest,  the  title  to  which  had  possibly  been 
in  some  degree  earned,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
earned  by  labour.  I  felt  this  reluctcmce 
also,  politically,  because  I  do  not  think 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  experience 
we  have  had  in  former  years  of  what 
may  be  called  returning  or  resuming 
Governments  has  been  very  favourable 
in  its  character.  There  was  a  case  in 
1832  when  the  Government  of  Lord 
Ghrey,  after  a  crisis  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  returned  to  office,  and  returned  even 
with  augmented  vigour,  to  pursue  their 
task.  But  that  was  a  case  in  which  the 
Government  returned  to  take  up  a^ain 
the  Bill  upon  which  the  crisis  nad 
occurred  and  to  carry  it  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  Since  that  time  there  had 
been  similar  cases   in   which  GK)vem- 
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ments  after  resigning  have  returned  to 
office.  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  to  them  in 
particular,  but  I  think  that  the  subse- 
quent fortunes  of  such  Governments  lead 
to  the  belief  that,  upon  the  whole, 
though  such  a  return  may  be  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  yet  it  is  not  a  thing  in  itself 
to  be  desired.  It  reminds  me  of  that 
which  was  described  by  the  Boman 
General  according  to  a  noble  ode  of 
Horace — 

**  Neque  amissos  coloree 
Lana  ref ert,  medicata  fuco : 
Nee  vera  virtus,  cum  semel  excidit, 
Curat  reponi  deterioribus.*' 

And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  there  is 
a  special  consideration  which  likewise 
aided  to  inspire  and  strengthen  the  same 
feeling  in  my  rjiind  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, because  we  must  all  feel  that  the 
relations  of  the  party  in  Opposition  to 
the  party  in  Office,  after  what  has  oc- 
curred, and  after  the  negative  answer 
given  to  Her  Majesty — ^I  am  not  now 
insinuating  any  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  negative,  but  am  simply 
referring  to  the  fact — the  position  even 
of  the  Opposition  itself  relatively  to  the 
Gt)vemment  is  to  some  extent  modified ; 
and  I  greatly  doubt  whether  that  modi- 
fication is  of  a  character  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  the  efficient  and  satisfactory 
working  of  our  system  of  Parliamentary 
Government.  Such,  Sir,  are  the  views 
which  undoubtedly  I  entertain,  and 
which  possibly  may  have  influenced  my 
conduct  in  a  manner  more  decided  than 
I  have  been  myself  aware  of.  But,  Sir, 
we  have  resumed  our  offices,  and,  having 
resumed  our  offices,  we  shall  endeavour 
frilly  and  honourably  to  discharge  the 
duties  appertaining  to  them.  We  have 
resumed  our  offices  with  the  belief,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  events  which 
occurred  last  week  to  warrant  us  in  ar- 
riving at  any  conclusion  whatever — any. 
special  conclusion  whatever — with  regard 
to  the  duration  of  the  existence  of  the 
present  Parliament,  as  connected  with 
any  particular  course  of  business  or  any 
particular  limit  of  time.  In  that  respect 
we  stand  now,  as  we  stood  before,  pre- 
pared to  abide  the  course  of  events  and 
to  act  as  they  may  require.  But  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  say  this  much  upon 
the  subject,  because  nothing  can  be  more 
inconvenient  and  more  injurious  to  the 
coimtry  than  the  prevalence  of  a  float- 
ing, indefinite  opinion  of  an  intention — 
not  avowed  by  the  (Government,  yet  not 
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distinctly  disavowed — to  bring  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  as  soon  as  possible  to  a 
conclusion.  Such  an  intention  is,  I  trust, 
now  distinctly  disavowed,  but  of  course 
I  need  not  say  that  we  retain  the  liberty 
which  is  at  all  times  essential  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  a  Gbvem- 
ment.  We  shall  endeavour  to  proceed, 
both  with  respect  to  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration, in  the  same  manner  and 
upon  the  same  principles  as  those  which 
have  heretofore  governed  our  conduct, 
and  we  shall  address  ourselves  to  the 
discharge  of  our  arduous  public  duties, 
relying  steadfastly  upon  the  continued 
confidence  and  support  of  the  House  of 
Oommons. 

Mb.  DISEAELI:*  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore I  refer  to  the  allusions  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  made  to  some  con- 
troversial elements  which  during  the  last 
few  days  may  have  arisen  between  him 
and  myself  with  respect  either  to  the 
conduct  of  this  side  of  the  House  in  re- 
ference to  the  recent  vote  or  my  own 
in  declining  the  high  responsibility 
which  Her  Majesty  graciously  suggested 
to  me  to  imdertake,  I  think  it  may 
be  convenient  that  I  should  as  clearly 
as  I  can  place  before  the  House  ex- 
actly what  part  I  have  taken  in  these 
recent  transactions,  and  give  fully  the 
reasons  for  the  counsel  which  I  pre- 
sumed to  offer  Her  Majesty  under  the 
circumstances.  It  was  on  this  day 
week,  when  I  was  about  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  a  letter  from  the 
Queen  informingmethatMr.  Gladstone — 
I  am  correct  in  mentioning  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  name — had  just  then  quit- 
ted the  Palace,  having  offered  his  own 
resignation  and  that  of  his  Colleagues 
to  Her  Majesty  in  consequence  of  the 
vote  at  which  the  House  of  Commons 
arrived  on  the  preceding  Tuesday,  and 
that  Her  Majesty  had  accepted  those 
resignations.  The  Queen  inquired  i^m 
me  whether  I  would  undertake  to  form 
a  Government,  and  commanded  my  at- 
tendance at  the  Palace.  When  I  was 
in  audience  I  inquired  of  Her  Majesty 
whether  she  wished  that  I  should  give  a 
categ^orical  answer  to  the  question  asked 
in  Her  Majesty's  letter,  or  whether  she 
desired  that  I  should  enter  fully  into  the 
political  situation.  Her  Majesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  say  that  she  should 
uke  to  have  an  answer  to  that  question, 
and  that  afterwards  she  wished  me  fully 


and  freely  to  speak  upon  the  present 
condition  of  affairs.  The  question  being 
whether  I  would  undertake  to  form  a 
Government,  I  at  once  said  that  I  be- 
lieved I  should  have  no  material  diffi- 
culty in  forming  an  Administration  which 
could  carry  on  the  affairs  of  this  country 
with  efficiency,  and  be  entitled  to  Her 
Majesty's  confidence,  but  that  I  could 
not  undertake  to  conduct  Her  Majesty's 
affairs  in  the  present  House  of  Commons. 
After  that  I  proceeded — with  Her  Ma- 
jesty's permission  —  to  lay  before  the 
Queen  &e  reasons  which  had  induced 
me  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion ;  and  I 
will  now,  in  as  succinct  a  manner  as  I 
can,  g^ve  these  reasons  to  the  House. 
I  called  Her  Majesty's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  although  the  course  of  the 
public  elections  during  the  last  two  years 
had  shown,  in  a  manner  which  I  think 
must  be  acknowledged  by  all  impartial 
persons,  that  there  was  a  change,  and 
even  a  considerable  change,  in  public 
opinion  and  in  favour  of  the  party  with 
vmom  I  have  the  honour  to  act  in  Par- 
liament, still  it  was  a  fact  which  ought 
to  be  placed  clearly  before  Her  Majesty 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
— notwithstanding  all  these  gains  by  the 
Conservative  party — was  supported  by  a 
very  large  majority,  and  that  I  could  not 
place  that  majority  at  a  figure  which  could 
be  accurately  expressed  unless  I  stated 
that  it  approached  more  nearly  to  90 
than  80.  I  believe  I  was  correct  in 
saying  the  majority  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  88.  Then  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  Queen  to  the  fact  that 
the  recent  division  indicated  no  ele- 
ments to  which  I  could  look  with  any 
confidence  to  obtain  subsidiary  or  ex- 
traneous aid  whicli  would  in  any  con- 
siderable degree — or  perhaps  in  any 
degree  whatever— modify  the  numerical 
position  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ; 
that  the  discomfiture  of  the  Government 
wascaused,  and  the  majority  against  them 
created,  by  the  vote  of  a  considerable 
section  of  the  Liberal  party,  consisting 
of  Irish  Members,  who  might  fairly  be 
described  as  representing  the  Boman 
Catholic  interest,  and  that  there  was  no 
common  bond  of  union  between  myself 
and  that  party.  I  stated  that  they  would 
act — and  most  honourably  act—with  a 
view  to  effect  the  object  which  they 
wish  to  accomplish  —  namely,  the  es-. 
tablishment  of  a  Boman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity ;  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  ques* 
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tion  had  been  definitely  decided  by  the 
nation  at  the  last  Q^neral  Election ;  bat 
that,  totally  irrespective  of  that  national 
decision,  events  had  occurred  in  Parlia- 
ment since  which  rendered  it  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  listen  to  any  sugges- 
tions of  the  kind,  because,  since  the  last 
General  Election,  the  endowments  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  had  been 
taken  away  ^omit — a  policy  which  I  en- 
tirely disapproved,  which  I  had  resisted, 
and  which  they  had  suported,  and  which, 
having  been  carried  into  effect,  offered 
in  my  mind  a  permanent  and  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  the  policy  which 
they  wished  to  see  pursued.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  had  to  place  before 
Her  Majesty  that  I,  with  my  Colleagues 
should  have  to  conduct  Her  affairs  in 
a  House  of  Commons  with  a  most  power- 
ful majority  arrayed  against  us.  I  had 
to  point  out  to  Her  Majesty  that  this 
was  a  position  of  affairs  of  which  I  had 
some  personal  experience;  that  I  be- 
lieved it  to  be  one  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest;  that  it  permitted  ab- 
stract Hesolutions  on  political  affairs  to 
be  brought  forward  by  persons  who  had 
no  political  responsibilily ,  and  that  those 
Hesolutions  were  referred  to  afterwards, 
and  precipitated  the  solution  of  great 
public  questions  which  were  not  ripe  for 
settlement.  I  represented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty that  this  was  a  state  of  affairs  which 
diminished  authority,  weakened  govern- 
ment, certainly  added  no  lustre  to  the 
Crown,  but,  above  all,  destroyed  that 
general  public  confidence  which  is  the 
most  vigorous  and  legitimate  source  of 
power.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  ask  Her  Majesty 
graciously  to  relieve  me  from  the  task 
which  she  had  suggested  to .  my  con- 
sideration. 

Now,  Sir,  it  will  be  asked,  and  has 
been  asked,  no  doubt,  in  every  street  and 
every  chamber  in  this  town,  why,  when 
being  able  to  form  an  efficient  Adminis- 
tration, and  having  been  summoned  to 
the  Councils  of  Her  Majesty  deprived  of 
the  assistance  of  her  previous  Advisers, 
the  only  obstacle  before  me  being  that  I 
had  to  encounter  a  hostile  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons — it  will  be  a^ed, 
I  say,  why,  under  these  circumstances,  I 
did  not  advise  Her  Majesty  to  dissolve 
Parliament.  To  that  point,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  I  will  now 
address  myself.  Sir,  a  IHssohiticm  of 
Parliament  is  a   political  ftmotion  re- 
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specting    which    considerable    miscon- 
ception exists.     It  is   supposed  to  be 
an  act  which  ccm  be  performed  with 
great  promptitude,  and  which  is  a  re- 
source to  which  a  Minister  may  recur 
with  the  utmost  facility.    But  i^e  fact 
is  that  great  mistakes  prevail  respecting 
this  important  exercise  of  the  Prero- 
gative.   A  Dissolution  of  Parliament  is 
a  very  different  instrument  in  different 
hands.  It  is  an  instrument  of  which  a 
Minister  in  office,  with  his  Government 
established,   can  avail  himself  with  a 
facility  of  which  a  Minister  who  is  onlv 
going  to  accede  to  office  is  deprived.     A 
Minister  in  office,  having  his  Government 
formed,  with  many  indications,  probably 
of  the  critical  circumstances  whidi  may 
render  it  imperative  on  him  to  advise  the 
Sovereign  to  exercise  this  Prerogative, 
has  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  the 
Public  Business  preparatory  to  the  act 
which  he  advises,    but  the  position  <^ 
a  Minister  who  is  only  going  to  accede 
to  office  is,  in  this  respect,  very  different. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  to  form  his 
Administration,  and  that  is  a  work  of 
great  time,  of  great  labour,  and  of  great 
responsibility.    It  is  not  confined  merely 
to  the  construction  of  a  Cabinet,  which, 
when  you  are  honoured  by  the  confi- 
dence of  many  companions  in  public  life 
is  often  the  least  difficult  part  of  the 
task ;  but  it  requires  commumcation  with 
probably  more  than  50  individuals,  all 
of  them  persons  of  consideration  with 
whom  you  must  personally  confer.    The 
construction    of   a    Ministry   faUs    en- 
tirely on  the  individual  intrusted  with 
its  formation.    It  is  a  duty  which  can 
be  delegated  to  no  one.     All  the  ooiv 
respondence  and  all  the  interviews  must 
be  conducted  by  himself,  and,  without 
dwelling  on  the  s^ise  of  responsibility 
involved,   the  perception  of  fitness  re- 
quisite, and  the  severe  impartiality  ne- 
cessary in  deciding  on  contending  claims, 
the  mere  physicid  effort  is  not  slight; 
and  two-thirds  of  the  new  Ministers  also 
must  appeal  for  re-election  to  their  con^ 
stituents.    As  a  matter  of  time  that  ma- 
terially affects  the  position  of  the  Go- 
vernment.   Now,  in  the  present  case,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  me  to 
hkve  formed  a  Government,  and  to  have 
placed  it  on  that  bench  and  in  the  other 
Mouse,  in  working  gear,  until  Easter. 
Well,  the  holidays  would  have  inter- 
vened.     After  the  holidays   it    might 
have    been   possiblei    by   having    xe* 
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course  to  methods  I  greatly  disapprove — 
ziameljy  provisional  finance,  by  votes  of 
Credit,  or  rather  Yotes  on  Account,  and 
by  taking  a  step  which,  for  reasons  I 
will  afterwards  give,  I  highly  reprobate 
— namely,  accepting  the  Estimates  of  our 
predecessors — ^itmighthavebeen  possible 
to  have  dissolved  Parliament  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month  of  May.  But  when  the 
monthof  May  arrived,  this  question  would 
occur — what  are  you  going  to  dissolve 
Parliament  about  ?  There  was  no  par- 
ticular issue  before  the  country —at  least, 
it  cannot  be  pretended  for  a  moment  that 
there  was  any  one  of  those  issues  before 
the  country  that  have  previously  justi- 
fied extraordinary  dissolutionB  of  Par- 
liament—  questions  which  the  country 
wished  passionately  to  decide,  and  when 
in  a  political  exigen^  of  that  kind  a 
Minister  is  perfectly  justified  in  having 
recourse  to  provisional  finance,  or  any 
other  means  by  which  he  can  obtain  the 
earliest  decision  of  the  country.  I  wish 
the  House  for  a  moment  to  consider  im- 
partially what  was  the  real  position  of 
afiPairs.  Her  Mwesty's  Ministers  had 
resigned.  Her  Majesty  had  called  on 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  form  a 
Ministry,  while  he  had  nearly  a  ma- 
jority of  90  arrayed  against  him.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  necessary  of  course, 
in  the  circumstances,  to  appeal  to  the 
country,  in  order  Ihat  that  majority 
might  be  changed,  probably  into  one — 
though,  perhaps,  not  of  that  amount — 
in  his  favour.  But  if  that  be  the  real 
state  of  the  case — if  there  were  no  issue 
before  the  country — fori  do  not  suppose 
anyone  would  maintain  that  the  Irish 
University  Bill  was  a  question  on  which 
we  could  dissolve — ^the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman by  dissolving  might  have  wished 
to  punish  those  who  voted  against  him — 
but  I  could  not  take  that  course,  for  I 
was  one  of  the  criminals — if  the  case  be 
as  I  state,  •  that  we  could  not  carry  on 
affairs  without  an  appeal  to  the  country 
upon  grounds  which  would  justify  the 
constituencies  in  giving  us  a  majority, 
is  it  not  quite  clear  that  we  could  not 
appeal  to  the  country  without  having  a 
matured  and  complete  policy?  [Laughtir.'] 
Hon.  Qentlemen  opposite  may  laugh  at 
the  word  ''  policy ;''  but  I  would  suggest 
that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  sit 
on  the  Opposition  bench  suddenly  to 
have  a  matured  policy  to  present  to  the 
people  of  this  countiy  in  case  Parliament 
u  dissolved.  An  Opposition,  of  whatever 


party  it  may  be  formed,  is  essentially  a 
critical  body ;  it  is  not  a  constructive  one, 
and  it  cannot  be.  Upon  all  the  great 
subjects  of  the  day,  no  doubt — Gentle- 
men fitting  on  this  side  of  the  House 
have  certain  views  and  principles  which 
g^de  them  in  dealing  with  the  circum- 
stances and  measures  before  Parliament ; 
but  they  must  know  that  on  all  these 
questions  they  cannot  for  a  moment  rival 
&e  information  possessed  by  a  Govern- 
ment. However  they  may  wish  to  do 
their  duty  to  this  House  and  offer  their 
views  and  arguments  for  discussion,  there 
is  a  degree  of  information  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  by  any  but  a  Minister. 
Take  a  case  illustrative  of  this.  There 
is  the  question  of  our  relations  at  this 
moment  with  Central  Asia.  No  one  will 
deny  fi>r  a  moment  that  this  is  a  question 
of  the  highest  importance ;  it  is  one  in 
some  degree  of  instant  interest,  but  still 
more  grave  firom  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences. If  there  was  a  discussion  of 
dxe  Central  Asian  question,  I  myself,  or 
my  Friends  around  me,  mi^t  presume 
to  offer  our  opinions  to  the  House ;  but, 
so  fax  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  speak, 
as  I  trust  I  do  on  all  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  with  reserve  and  unaffected  diffi- 
dence, because  I  know  very  well  that 
were  I  to  cross  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  enter  the  archives  of  Downing  Street, 
I  should  find  information  there  which 
I  do  not  now  possess,  which  might  modify, 
nay,  entirely  change  my  views,  which 
might  render  it  even  necessary  that, 
after  much  deliberation,  we  should  place 
ourselves  in  communication  with  agents 
and  authorities,  and  that  we  might  even 
have  to  shape  a  particular  course.  All  this 
cannot  be  done  in  a  moment.  And  yet, 
how  could  we  dissolve  Parliament,  and 
appeal  to  the  country  for  its  confidence, 
without  guiding  it  on  a  subject  which, 
although  the  English  people  are  not 
fanatically  anxious  to  interfere  in  foreign 
affairs,  imquestionably  much  occupies 
the  public  mind,  and  especially  of  those 
thoughtful  classes  who  influence  opinion. 
And  yet  until  we  were  in  Office,  and  had 
the  means  of  considering  and  matur- 
ing our  policy  on  the  subject,  the 
Housd  must  feel  that  would  have  been 
impossible.     We  should  have  had  to 

fo  on  that  and  other  matters  with  a 
lank  sheet  of  paper  to  the  constitu* 
encies.  Would  that,  I  ask,  have  been 
an  appeal  becoming  us  to  make  to  a 
sensiole  people  like  the  IkigHsh  nation  ? 
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Take  another  question.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  Oathome  Hardy)  has 
giyen  Notice  of  a  Motion  upon  a  subject 
infinitely  more  important  than  any  Irish 
Uniyersity  question — which  concerns  the 
highest  interests  of  the  country — one 
on  which  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  duty  of 
a  Minister  to  take  a  decided  course,  and 
arriye  at  a  precise  resolution — I  speak 
of  those  Three  Rules  which  Her  Majesty's 
GK)vemment  are  attempting  to  introduce 
into  international  law,  which  touch 
most  intimately  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
and  if  misinterpreted  must  injuriously 
affect  this  country.  How  would  it  be 
possible  to  appeal  to  the  people  of 
England  so  to  exercise  their  suffrages 
that  they  should  convert  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  right  hon.  G-entlemen  oppo- 
site into  a  majority  in  favour  of  those 
who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House  if  we 
blinked  giving  our  opinion  on  that  vast 
question  ?  They  would  say,  you  appeal  to 
me  country,  you  ask  for  our  confidence 
— what  do  you  mean  to  do  about  that 
mysterious  and  perplexing  question  of 
the  Three  New  Rules  proposed  to  be 
introduced  into  international  law  which 
affect  all  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  on 
which  the  position  of  this  country  may 
ultimately  depend  ?  It  is  clear  that  on 
such  a  matter  we  must  speak  with  de- 
cision and  act  with  energy.  How  are  we 
to  do  that  unless  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  investigating  affairs  with  the  infor- 
mation which  is  only  at  the  command  of  a 
Minister  who  can  then  come  forward  with 
a  policy  for  which  he  is  ready  to  be  respon- 
sible ?  I  do  not  wish  to  push  the  case 
with  regard  to  Foreign  Affairs  farther, 
but  I  would  remind  the  House  that  there 
is  also  the  question  of  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment of  the  compensation  money  awarded 
by  the  Tribunal  of  Qeneva.  That  also  is 
a  question  in  which  the  country  wants  to 
be  guided  and  instructed  by  a  Ministry. 
There  is,  however,  one  other  point  I 
cannot  help  noticing,  and  that  is  the 
French  Treaty  of  Commerce.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  follow  the  negotiations 
with  respect  to  that  Treaty,  but  I  con- 
fess I  feel  somewhat  at  sea  with  regard 
to  them.  I  really  do  not  know  the  engage- 
ments into  which  the  Gbvemment  are 
about  to  enter,  but  it  is  a  subject  of  vast 
interest  to  the  country.  Jud^g^g  from 
the  communications  made  to  me  within 
the  last  week  from  the  great  seats  of  in- 
dustry, no  Minister  could  dissolve  with- 
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out  speaking  on  that  subject  in  a  precise 
and  definite  manner. 

I  mentioned  to  the  House  just  now 
the  necessity,  in  case  we  dissolved  Par- 
liament in  the  month  of  May — which 
would  be  the  earliest  possible  period 
—  of  accepting  the  Estimates  of  our 
predecessors,  which  are  on  the  Tablo. 
As  a  general  rule,  and  at  all  times, 
I  highly  reprobate  that  course.  No- 
thing but  a  political  exigency,  nothing 
but  the  existence  of  a  question  on 
which  the  country  is  passionately  de- 
termined to  have  an  instant  decision, 
can  justify  a  Minister  in  taking  that 
course.  But  look  to  our  particular  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  this  subject?  xou 
must  remember  that  at  the  last  General 
Election  the  country  was  particularly 
appealed  to  on  the  head  of  Expendi- 
ture. The  Expenditure  of  the  Gbvem- 
ment  of  which  I  was  the  head  was  de- 
nounced as  ''  profligate ;  "  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  so  held  up  to  the 
people  of  this  country  greatly  influenced 
the  Elections  —  quite  as  much  as  the 
question  of  that  unfortunate  institution, 
the  Irish  Church,  the  spoliation  of  which, 
I  believe,  is  not  now  so  popular  as  it  was 
at  that  time.  I  speak  with  due  diffidence 
on  the  point ;  there  are  alterations  made 
in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts  since 
the  election  of  1868 ;  but,  making  all  the 
deductions  I  can  on  this  head,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  at  the  present  moment  is  less 
than  it  was  when  it  was  denounced  at 
the  Election  of  1868.  I  certainly  do 
not  wish  on  this  occasion  to  make  any 
charge  against  the  present  Govern- 
ment ;  but  this  I  may  say,  it  is  a  sub- 
ject most  important  and  interesting  to 
the  people  of  England,  and  one  which, 
if  I  were  a  responsible  Minister  to- 
morrow, it  would  be  my  first  task  and 
effort  to  scrutinize  with  a  view  to  find 
out  whether  there  was  any  ground  for 
the  denunciation  of  the  expenditure  of 
1868,  and  whether  there  are  adequate 
grounds  for  the  expenditure  whicn  at 
present  prevails.  This  is  a  most  g^ve 
business,  which  cannot  be  done  in  a 
moment.  The  Estimates  of  this  country 
cannot  and  oueht  not  to  be  settled  by  a 
few  Treasury  derks.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  the  House  more  than 
once — and  generally  speaking  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  accepted — that  expen- 
diture depends  upon  policy ;  and,  there- 
fore, before  we  could  decide  what  wa» 
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the  fitting  expenditure  of  the  country, 
especially  in  armaments,  we  must  be 
minutely  and  accurately  informed  what 
are  our  engagements  and  relations  with 
the  various  Powers  of  the  world.  If  it 
be  true  that  expenditure  depends  upon 
policy,  I  beg  the  House  to  remember  that, 
since  I  was  at  the  head  of  public  afiPairs, 
the  greatest  Revolution  has  happened 
in  Europe  since  the  first  great  French 
Bevolution  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Much  greater  changes  have  occurred  in 
Europe  since  the  U^ovemment  of  1868 
than  were  effected  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Q?he  Congress 
and  Treaty  of  Vienna  left  the  boundaries 
of  France  untouched ;  they  left  Germany 
divided  amon^  a  variety  of  Princes  and 
Potentates;  they  left  a  divided  Italy; 
and  they  left  Home  in  the  possession  of 
the  Pope.  All  these  conditions  have 
changed ;  and  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant considerations  that  the  Government 
of  the  day  had  to  enter  into  when  they 
decided  upon  our  armaments  in  1867 
and  1868  are  entirely  changed.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  there  may  not  be  new 
quarters  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  precautions;  but  the  House  will, 
I  think,  on  reflection,  agree  with  me  that 
all  the  data  upon  which  the  'expenditure 
for  our  armaments  was  calculated  in 
1868  are  entirely  changed.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  subjects  would  be  a 
task  which  a  new  Government  must 
enter  into  heartily,  sincerely,  and  tho- 
roughly. It  would  be  impossible  to  go 
to  the  country,  especially  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  expenditiure,  in  perfect  silence, 
and  ofiPer  only  a  blank  sheet.  It  is 
quite  clear,  if  &at  be  the  case,  we  have 
first  of  all  to  consider  the  engagements 
and  relations  of  this  country  with  foreign 
Powers;  secondly,  whether  our  arma- 
ments are  efficient  and  sufficient  for  the 
purpose ;  and  thirdly,  whether  that  effi- 
ciency and  sufficiency  have  been  attained 
in  the  most  economical  manner.  Is  this 
an  affair  that  can  be  accomplished  with 
the  facility  with  which,  sitting  on  an  Op- 
position bench,  you  can  write  an  address 
to  your  constituents?  The  House  will 
see  that,  before  making  an  appeal  to  the 
country,  it  woxdd  be  necessary  that  we 
should  encounter  prelimina^  duties  of 
the  gravest  responsibility.  I  go  further 
on  l£is  head.  However  anxious  a  Gx>- 
vemment  may  be,  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  Dissolution  of  Parliament,  to  wind 
Aip    public    affairs,    however    anxious 


they  may  be  to  discharge  only  those 
duties  which  seem  absolutely  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  public  service,  I  have 
observed  that  there  is  always  some  large 
question  which  cannot  be  shelved  or 
shunted,  either  from,  the  peculiar  interest 
which  the  country  takes  in  it  or  the  en- 
gagements of  successive  Ministers,  and 
sometimes,  and  not  uncommonly,  from  its 
indirect  influence  upon  Imperial  finance; 
and  there  is  one  of  those  questions  now 
— ^there  is  the  question  of  Local  Tax- 
ation. It  would  be  impossible  for  a 
Ministry  formed  from  the  benches  on 
either  side,  certainly  from  these  benches, 
to  go  to  the  country  and  to  be  silent  on 
the  question  of  Local  Taxation.  It  is 
no  light  matter  to  grapple  with.  It  is 
possible,  I  give  no  opinion  on  that  head 
now,  that  in  attempting  to  settle  it  you 
may  have  to  interfere  with  your  Imperial 
finance,  and  that  a  Budget  may  be 
affected  by  it.  Well,  what  is  the  upshot  ? 
The  upshot  is  that  if  we  had  accepted 
office  we  should  have  had  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
Parliament  for  the  whole  Session,  and 
for  a  Session  of  no  ordinary  length, 
and  I  was  not  prepared  to  tdke  a  step 
of  that  kind.  I  know  from  experience, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  what  is  the 
consequence  to  a  party  and  to  the  pub- 
lic interests  of  endeavouring  to  carry 
on  the  Government  of  the  country  in  a 
House  in  which  a  large  majority  is  ar- 
rayed against  you.  I  am  not  referring 
to  the  period  when  I  had  the  honour  to 
introduce  and  conduct  through  the 
House  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Bepresen- 
tation  of  the  People.  I  said  then,  and  I  say 
now,  I  think  thatthe  conduct  of  the  House 
to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  was  inde- 
pendent, generous,  and  spirited.  To 
that  Bill  the  right  hon.  Genueman  oppo- 
site, as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
offered  an  imcompromising  opposition. 
I  had  the  asssistance  of  the  House, 
and  that  Bill  was  triumphantly  read 
a  second  time;  and  after  the  Easter 
holidays,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man rallied  his  forces  and  himself 
brought  forward  a  Motion  which,  if 
carried,  would  have  been  fatal  to  it,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  signally  de- 
feated. Therefore,  it  is  a  perversion  of 
terms  to  say  that  at  that  time  we  were 
carrying  on  the  Government  with  a 
minorify,  because  on  critical  occasions 
we  had  a  majority  and  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  defeated.    But,  Sir,  I 
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have  had  some  experience  of  conducting 
the  Gbyemment  really  in  a  minority. 
I  take  the  case  of  the  Gt>yemment  of 
1 852.  It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Derby 
was  most  disinclined  to  take  office.  He 
had  declined  it  in  1851  under  circum- 
stances most  painful  to  himseK.  The 
Queen  was  left  for  48  hours  without  a 
Oovemment.  In  1852  Lord  Derby  was 
obliged  to  take  office ;  yet  before  he  took 
it  he  made  overtures  to  Lord  Palmerston 
to  construct  a  Gt>yemment  with  him ; 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  who  seemed  not 
unwilling  to  assist  my  noble  Friend,  de- 
clined on  the  groimd  that  he  had  no 
Mends.  A  man  whom  we  all  remem- 
ber as  the  most  popular  Minister  in 
England  grayely,  and  I  beUeye  sin- 
cerely, gaye  that  as  his  reason.  I 
belieye  Lord  Derby  on  that  occasion 
made  oyertures  also  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite.  [Mr.  Qladstoke  : 
No,  no !  ]  At  aU  eyents,  he  spared  no 
pains,  and  I  know  that  to  many  Qentle- 
men  who  were  not  in  political  association 
with  him  he  made  oyertures.  Lord 
Derby  was  obliged  to  take  the  reins  of 
Gbyemment.  He  formed  a  Cabinet  of 
individuals  who  had  never  been  in  office ; 
and  the  leadership  of  this  House,  for  the 
only  time,  I  believe,  since  the  days  of  Lord 
Shelbume,  was  intrusted  to  an  individual 
who  had  not  the  slightest  official  expe- 
rience. If  ever  there  was  an  occasion, 
one  would  think,  for  generous  treatment 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
however  great  the  majority  might  be, 
that  was  the  instance.  But  what  hap- 
pened ?  The  moment  he  took  office  the 
Supplies  were  voted  for  six  months  only, 
forcing  him  to  call  Pariiament  together 
in  November,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
bring  forward  remedial  measures  essen- 
tially financial,  and  when  the  permanent 
officers  of  the  Gbvemment  declared  that 
the  Estimates  could  only  be  imaginary. 
I  know  well — and  those  who  are  around 
me  know  well — what  will  occur  when  a 
Ministry  takes  office  and  attempts  to 
carry  on  the  Government  with  a  mmority 
daring  the  Session,  with  the  view  of 
ultimately  appealing  to  the  people.  We 
should  have  what  is  called  **  fair  play." 
That  is  to  say  no  Vote  of  Want  oi  Con- 
fidence should  be  proposed,  and  chiefly 
because  it  would  be  of  no  use.  There 
would  be  no  wholesale  censure,  but  retail 
humiiiation.  A  rig^t  hon.  Gentleman 
will  come  down  here,  he  will  arrange 
his  thumb-screws  and  other  instrume]^ 
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of  torture  on  this  Table-— we  shall  never 
ask  for  a  Yote  without  a  lecture ;  we  shall 
never  perform  the  most  ordinary  routine 
office  of  Government  without  there  being 
annexed  to  it  some  pedantic  and  igno- 
minious condition.  [  *  *  No,  no ! "]  I  wish 
to  express  nothing  but  what  1  know 
from  painful  personal  experience.  No 
expression  of  the  kind  I  have  just  en- 
countered could  divest  me  of  the  painful 
memory ;  I  wish  it  could.  I  wish  it  was 
not  my  duty  to  take  this  view  of  the  case. 
In  a  certain  time  we  should  enter  into 
the  Paradise  of  Abstract  Besolutions. 
One  day  hon*  Gentlemen  cannot  with- 
stand the  golden  opportunity  of  asking 
the  House  to  affirm  Ihat  the  Licome  Tax 
should  no  longer  form  one  of  the  features 
of  our  Ways  and  Means.  Of  course,  a 
proposition  of  that  kind  would  be  scouted 
by  the  right  hon.  GFentleman  and  all  his 
Colleagues;  but  then  they  might  dine 
out  that  day,  and  the  Besolutionmiffht  be 
carried,  as  Besolutions  of  that  kind  have 
been.  Then  another  hon.  Gentleman, 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  would  move  that  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  be  abolished.  While  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  were  laug^iing  in 
their  sleeves  at  the  mover,  they  would 
vote  for  the  Motion  in  order  to  put  the 
Gbvemment  into  a  minority.  !l^r  this 
reason:  —  **  Why  should  men,"  they 
would  say,  "govern  the  country  who  are 
in  a  minority  ?  "  totally  forgetting  that 
we  acceded  to  office  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  quite  oblivious  of  the  foun- 
tain and  origin  of  the  position  we  occu- 
pied. And  it  would  go  very  hard  if  on 
some  sultry  afternoon  some  hon.  Member 
should  not  "rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,"  and  successfully  assimilate  the 
borough  and  the  county  franchise.  And 
so  things  would  go  on  until  the  bitter  end 
— until  at  last  even  the  AppropriationBill 
has  passed.  Parliament  is  dissolved,  and 
we  appeal  to  those  millions  who  perhaps 
six  months  before  might  have  looked 
upon  us  as  the  vindicators  of  intolerable 
grievances,  but  who  now  receive  us  as 
a  defeated,  discredited,  and  degraded 
Ministry  whose  services  can  be  neither 
of  value  to  the  Crown  nor  a  credit  to  the 
nation.  Well,  Sir,  with  these  views,  I 
think  the  House  cannot  be  surprised  that 
I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty,  in  ooncur* 
rence  with  all  those  with  whom  I  have 
acted  in  public  life,  humbly  to  represent 
to  Her  Mdesty  that  I  did  not  think  it 
would  be  for  the  public  advantage  or 
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for  the  honour  of  the  Grown  that  under 
such  circumstances — namely,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  power^  majoril^  against  us — 
we  should  attempt  to  conduct  Her  Ma- 
jesty's a£Pairs. 

Haying  announced  that,  I  did  not  feel 
it  my  duty  to  recommend  Her  Majesty 
to  dissolve  Parliament.  I  might,  so 
far  as  Parliamentary  precedent  is  con- 
cerned, here  drop  this  suhject ;  but<i;here 
have  been  misconceptions  on  this  head 
which  I  wish  to  remove,  and  therefore  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  that  Her  Majesty 
on  this  occasion  —  with  that  judicial 
impartiality  which  she  displays  to  all 
who  serve  her — when,  after  the  enumera- 
tion of  these  difficulties,  I  hesitated  in 
accepting  the  offer  that  was  so  graciously 
made  to  me,  did  impress  upon  me  that 
if  I  undertook  the  task  I  might  count 
upon  her  most  cordial  support,  and  that 
if  a  dissolution  could  at  all  assist  me 
I  might  depend  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  Boyal  Prerogative  for  that  re- 
sult. However,  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
present to  Her  Majesty,  by  means  of 
the  details  which  I  have  given  you, 
though  not,  perhaps,  at  so  much  tech- 
nical length,  that  a  Dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment would  not  remove  the  obstacles  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

I  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  the  ob- 
servations with  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  commenced  his  address.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  with  can- 
dour and  temper  refeired  to  the  delay 
which  elapsed  between  Thursday  and 
Sunday  in  forming  a  Cabinet,  and  I 
think  the  House  wiU  agree  with  me  that 
he  has  acquitted  me — at  least  I  un- 
derstood him  to  do  so— of  being  the  cause 
of  that  delay.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man seems  to  have  misapprehended  the 
decision  which,  on  my  part,  I  thought 
was  singularly  precise  and  defimte. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  referred 
to  a  controversy  between  us  which  has 
not  appeared  before  the  House,  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Opposition  in  the  coxtrse 
which  they  took  on  the  Motion  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  University  Bill. 
I  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion on  this  subject.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  bear  me  out  that  in  my 
letter  to  Her  Majesty  I  at  least  did  not 
shrink  from  arguing  the  question  and 
vindicating  on  coiustitutional  grounds 
the  course  which  we  took.  I  refrain 
from  further  alluding  to  Ihis  subject, 
but  I  must  say,  in  passing,  I  thought  it 


was  a  most  ^*acious  condescension  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty,  to  deign  to 
become  the  medium  of  communication 
in  order,  to  use  Her  Majesty's  language 
**  to  prevent,  if  possible,  misconcep- 
tions." As  to  the  charge  against  my- 
self that  I  did  not  take  sufficient  pains 
or  exhaust  the  means  of  forming  a 
Cabinet  on  the  occasion,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
hesitation  in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
mind,  I  hope  that,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  read  a  passage  on  that 
head,  I  may  also  read  a  passage  from, 
my  letter  to  Her  Majesty  on  the  subject. 
In  it  I  say — 

''  The  charge  against  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition petrsonally,  that  by  *  his  summary  ref ue»l ' 
to  undertake  your  Majesty's  Grovemment  he 
was  failing  in  his  duty  to  your  Majesty  and  the 
country  is  founded  altogether  on  a  gratuitous 
assumption  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  pervades 
his  leiter,  that  the  means  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
cany  on  the  Gh)Tenmient  were  not  *  exhausted.' 
A  brief  statement  of  facts  will  at  once  dispose  of 
this  charge.  Before  Mr.  Disraeli,  witii  due 
deference,  offered  his  decision  to  your  Majesty, 
he  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  consulting 
those  gentlemen  with  whom  he  acts  in  public 
life,  and  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  for  a  ConservatiTe  Administration  to 
attempt  to  conduct  your  MajesW's  affkirs  in  the 
present  House  of  ComnK>n8.  'Wnat  other  means 
were  at  Mr.  Disneli's  disposal?  Was  he  to 
open  negotiations  with  a  section  of  the  late 
Ministry,  and  waste  days  in  barren  interviews, 
vain  applications,  and  tiie  device  of  impossible 
combinations?  Was  he  to  make  overtures  to 
the  considerable  section  of  the  Liberal  party 
who  had  voted  against  the  Government  — • 
namely,  the  Irish  Koman  Catholic  Gentlemen  ? 
Surely,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  seriously  con- 
template this  ?  Impressed  from  experience,  ob- 
tained in  the  very  instances  to  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone refers,  of  the  detrimental  influence  upon 
Grovemment  of  a  crisis  unnecessarily  prolonged 
by  hollow  negotiations,  Mr.  Disraeli  humbly 
conceived  that  he  was  taking  a  course  at  once 
advantageous  to  the  public  interests,  and  tending 
to  spare  your  Migesty  unnecessary  anxiety  by 
at  once  laying  before  your  Majesty  the  real 
position  of  affairs." 

I  spoke  particularly  from  the  experience 
which  1,  then  myseK  inexperienced  in 
public  affairs,  obtained  when  acting  with 
Lord  Derby  and  witnessing  the  course 
he  took  with  reference  to  the  Gx>yem- 
ment  of  1852;  and  if  it  be,  as  I  hold, 
one  of  the  greatest  disadrantages  of 
these  political  crises  that  so  much  pub- 
lic time  should  be  wasted,  that  Far- 
liament  should  become  dislocated,  that 
Public  Business  should  be  postponed  or 
measures  eiven  up,  and  that  tne  public 
mind  shouM  be  disturbed,  I  consider  I 
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was  doing  my  duty  when  I  took  every 
possible  means  to  make  the  period  during 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
absent  from  office  as  short  as  possible. 
While  upon  this  subject,  I  beg  to  say 
that,  although  I  did  not  presume  to  giye 
any  advice  to  Her  Majesty  as  to  whom 
she  should  send  for,  as  this  is  a  pe- 
culiar right  of  ihe  Grown  with  which  no 
one  ought  to  interfere,  yet  in  speaking 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  position  in  which 
Her  Majesty  was  placed,  I  did  give  my 
opinion  that  I  thought  the  cause  for 
the  resignation  of  the  right  hon.  Qen- 
tleman  and  his  Colleagues  was  hardly 
adequate  to  the  great  event  which  had 
occurred.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  was  scarcely  justified 
in  the  course  he  pursued,  because  we 
must  remember  that  the  unfortunate 
University  Bill  had  been  impopular  in 
this  House  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
a  laree  section  of  the  Liberal  party  op- 
posed it  on  the  same  grounds  on  which 
it  was  opposed  by  hon.  Qentlemen  on 
this  side  of  the  House — ^namely,  that  it 
sacrificed  the  educational  interests  of 
Ireland  to  the  claims  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  When  we  took 
that  line  in  debate  it  was  with  a  com- 
plete anticipation  that  every  G-entleman 
connected  with  the  Boman  Catholic  in- 
terest in  Ireland  would  support  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  But  I  said  it  was 
possible  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
m  consemience,  I  will  not  say  of  a  hasty, 
but,  as  1  thiuk,  of  an  unfortunate  ex- 
pression he  used  a  month  ago  when  he 
introduced  the  BiU,  might  feel  his 
honour  concerned  so  far  as  to  be  obliged 
to  resign  office.  As  regards  his  honour 
a  statesman  cannot  be  too  nice  and 
scrupulous  ;  but  I  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  honour  was  vindi- 
cated by  the  act  of  resignation,  and 
that  he  might  return  to  office  without 
the  slightest  difficulty. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  counsel  I 
humbly  recommended  to  Her  Majesty 
in  these  negotiations  may  have  been 
disappointing  to  some  of  my  supporters 
in  this  House,  and  to  many  of  my 
supporters  in  the  country  ;  but  I  would 
fain  believe  that,  when  they  have 
ffiven  a  mature  and  an  impartial  oonsi- 
aeration  to  all  the  circumstances,  they 
will  not  visit  my  conduct  with  a  verdict 
of  unqualified  condemnation.  I  believe 
that  the  Toiy  party  at  Ihe  present  time 

Mr,  Disraeli 


occupies  the  most  satisfactory  position 
which  it  has  held  since  the  days  of  its 
greatest  statesmen,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Grenville.  It  has  divested  itself  of  those 
excrescences  which  are  not  indigenous  to 
its  native  growth,  but  which  in  a  time  of 
long   prosperity  were  the  consequence 

Eardy  of  negligence,  and  partly,  per- 
aps,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  ignorance 
of  it»  traditions.  We  are  now  emerging 
£rom  the  fiscal  period  in  which  almost  aU 
the  public  men  of  this  generation  have 
been  brought  up.  All  the  questions  of 
Trade  and  Navigation,  of  the  Incidence 
of  Taxation  and  of  Public  Economy  are 
settled.  But  there  are  other  questions 
not  less  important,  and  of  deeper  and 
higher  reach  and  range,  which  must 
soon  eng^e  the  attention  of  the  country. 
The  attributes  of  a  Constitutional  Mon-, 
archy — whether  the  Aristocratic  prin- 
ciple should  be  recognized  in  our  Con- 
stitution, and  if  so  in  what  form — whe- 
ther the  Commons  of  England  shall  re* 
main  an  Estate  of  the  Bealm,  numerous, 
but  privileged  and  qualified,  or  whether 
they  should  degenerate  into  an  indis- 
criminate multitude— whether  a  na- 
tional  Church  shall  be  maintained,  and 
if  so,  what  shall  be  its  rights  and 
duties ;  the  functions  of  Corporations, 
the  sacredness  of  Endowments,  the 
tenure  of  landed  property,  the  free  dis- 
posal and  even  the  existence  of  any 
Kind  of  property.  All  those  institutions 
and  all  those  principles,  which  have 
made  this  coimtry  nree  and  famous, 
and  conspicuous  for  its  union  of  order 
with  liberty,  are  now  impugned,  and  in 
due  time  will  become  great  and  **  burn- 
ing" questions.  I  think  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  when  that  time 
— which  may  be  nearer  at  hand  than  we 
imagine — arrives  there  shall  be  in  this 
coimtry  a  great  Constitutional  Party,  dis* 
tin^uished  for  its  intellifenoe  as  well  aa 
for  its  organization,  whi^  shall  be  com* 
petent  to  lead  the  people  and  direct  the 
pubUo  mind.  And,  Sir,  when  that  time 
arrives,  and  when  they  enter  upon  a 
career  which  must  be  noble,  and  which 
I  hope  and  believe  will  be  triumphant, 
I  think  they  may  perhaps  remember, 
and  not,  perhaps,  with  unxindness,  that 
I  at  least  prevented  one  obstacle  from 
being  placed  in  their  way,  when  as  the 
trustee  of  their  honour  and  their  in* 
terests,  I  declined  to  form  a  weak  and 
discredited  Administration. 
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Mb.  NBWDEGATE  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had 
touched  upon  one  of  the  points  which 
manifestea  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  partyon  his  (Mr.  Newdegate's)  side 
of  the  House.  He  had  indicated  no 
positiye  policy  on  the  part  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  connected,  and  his  (Mr. 
Newdegate's)  experience  in  that  House 
was  this,  that  the  leader  of  a  party, 
without  a  positive  policy,  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  continue  in  a  minority. 

Mb.  AGAB-ELLI8  rose  to  Order.  He 
wished  to  ask  what  was  the  Question 
before  the  House. 

Mb.  SPEAKEB  said,  there  was  no 
question  at  present  before  the  House. 
The  House  had  just  heard  the  Ministerial 
Explanations,  but  it  would  be  irregular 
to  continue  the  discussion  without  some 
Motion  before  the  House,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  practice,  it  would 
now  be  his  duty  to  proceed  with  the 
Notices  of  Motion. 

PARLIAMENT— ORDER  OF  PUBLIC 
BUSINESS.— QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  J.  Lowtheb, 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  the  PubHc 
Business  set  down  for  to-morrow  night 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
House.  On  Monday  the  Government 
proposed  to  go  into  Supply,  in  order  to 
enable  the  !l^rst  Lord  of  tibe  Admiralty 
to  bring  forward  the  Navy  Estimates. 
The  course  of  business  on  tibie  following 
Thursday  would  in  some  degree  depend 
upon  the  progress  made  on  Monday  next, 
as  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  statement  on  the  Navy 
Estimates  should  be  delayed  longer  than 
Thursday.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that 
by  the  dinner-hour  on  Thursday  the 
postponed  Motions  of  private  Members 
might  come  on,  and  they  would  then,  at 
all  events,  stand  in  a  better  position  than 
when  they  came  behind  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Crawford). 

Mb.  G.  BENTINOK  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  J.  Lowtiier)  was  entitled  to 
ask  the  G<>vemment  to  place  him  in  a 
position  to  bring  forward  his  Motion  on 
the  Public  Parks  on  an  early  day.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
place  him  in  a  similar  position  to  that 
which  he  occupied  last  Thursday  in 
respect  to  his  Motion. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  thought 
the  best  course  to  take  would  be  to  wait 


until  Monday,  in  order  to  see  what  pro- 

gross    they   then   made    with    PudHo 
usiness^ 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
inform  him  on  Monday  on  what  day  he 
would  redeem  his  pledge  to  give  an  op- 
portunity to  all  those  hon.  Members 
whose  motions  had  been  postponed  at 
his  request,  of  bringing  them  forward. 


UNIVERSITY  TESTS  (DUBLIN)  BILL. 

QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Dixon, 

Mb.  FAWCETT  said,  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  bring  on  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of 
April,  and  he  should  also,  if  possible,  press 
forward  its  subsequent  stages.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  Sill  had  not  yet  been 
printed ;  but  he  hoped  it  would  be  de- 
livered to-morrow  or  not  later  than 
Saturday.  The  delay  had  been  caused 
by  his  anxiety  to  consider,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  meet,  the  objections  urged 
against  his  measure  by  the  Prime  Mi* 
Ulster  and  others  in  the  recent  debate. 


MALT  TAX.— QUESTION. 

Sib  GEORGE  JENKINSON  aaked 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West 
Sussex,  What  course  he  intended  to  take 
with  reference  to  his  Motion  on  the 
Malt  Tax,  which  stood  on  the  Paper  for 
to-morrow  night  ? 

Colonel  BARTTELOT,  in  reply,  said, 
that  in  the  event  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  proceeding 
with  his  important  Resolution  with  re- 
gard to  the  Three  Rules,  and  in  the 
event  of  Her  Majesty's  Qt)vemment 
making  no  proposal  with  regard  to  that 
subject,  ana  on  a  Division  being  taken 
on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Itesolu- 
tion,  he  should  not  bring  on  the  Reso- 
lution relating  to  the  Malt  Tax.  Should, 
however,  a  proposal  be  made  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  which  would 
render  it  unnecessary  that  a  Division 
should  be  taken  on  the  Resolution  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  should 
bring  the  Question  of  the  Malt  Tax 
under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
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BEGHSTEE  FOR  PARTJAMENTABY  AND 
MUNICJIPAL  ELECTORS  BILL. 

{Mr,  Attorney  General^   Mr,  Mibbert,) 

[Bill  66.] — second  beadino. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Thb   ATTOBNEY    general,    in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  said,  the   object  of  this 
measure  was  to  simplify  the  process  of 
revision,  and  have  but  one  register  for 
Parliamentary  and  municipal  voters  in 
boroughs.    At  present  the  revision  was 
separate,  the  qualifications  were  to  some 
extent  separate  also,  while  the  expense 
and  inconvenience    imder  the   present 
system  caused  much  dissatisfaction.   The 
Bill  left  the    county   registration  im- 
touched,  with  the  single  exception  that 
the  revision  for  the  counties  and  that  for 
the  boroughs  should  take  place  at  the 
same  time.    The  necessity  for  the  alter- 
ation of  the  date   was  this.      It  was 
desirable  that  the  various  overseers  who 
repared  the  lists  should  do  their  work 
oth  for  the  Parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal boroughs,  at  the  same  time,  and 
also  that  the  Revising  Barrister,  to  whom 
the  duty  of  revision  was  to  be  intrusted 
for  municipal  as  well  as  Parliamentary 
boroughs,   should  do  his  work  at  the 
same  time  and  at  the  same  expense.    It 
was  important  that  all  the  franchises 
—the  borough  franchise,    the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise  in  the  borough,  and 
the    Parliamentary    franchise    in    the 
county — should  be  dated  on  the  same 
day.    The  voters  in  respect  of  the  Par- 
liamentary and  municip^  boroughs  were 
not  absolutely  the  same,  thou^  nearly 
so.  By  the  earlier  Reform  Bill  l£ere  were 
certain  old  Parliamentsury  franchises  pre- 
served which  did  not  apply  to  boroughs 
as  municipalities.     The  Bill  now  before 
the  House  still  preserved  those  franchises. 
Therefore,  a  certain  number  of  persons 
had  votes  for  the  Parliamentary  borough 
who  had  none  for  the  same  borough  as  a 
municipality.     On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  an    important    addition  made  by 
Parliament  to   the  municipal  voters — 
namely,  women,  who  had  not  a  share  in 
the  Parliamentary    frtinchise.      Under 
these  circumstances,    it  was  of  course 
absolutely  necessary  that  two  lists,  one 
of  the  Parliamentiury  and  the  other  of 
the  municipal  electors,  should  be  made 
out,  and  in  both  cases  the  lists  were  pre- 
paid by  the  same  officers.    The  date 


of  the  fr^mchise,   both  Parliamentary 
and  municipal,    would  be  the  same— 
namely,  the  8 1st  of  July.    There  was  a 
certain  number  of  Forms  and  Notices 
prescribed  by  the  Registration  Act,  the 
6  &  7  Vtet.f  c.  18,  in  5ie  case  of  Parlia- 
mentary votes  that  were  not  required 
to    be    served  in   the    preparation    of 
mtmioipal  lists,  while  there  were  various 
lists,  made  by  overseers  of  parishes  and 
published  for  the  Parliamentary  voters, 
that  were  not  to  be  prepared  for  muni- 
cipal voters.     Thus  a  list  of  freemen, 
the  list  of  present  voters,  the  list  of  new 
claims,  and  the  list  of  objections  had  to 
be  prepared,  all  of  which  related  to  the 
Paniamenta^  voters,  while  the  burgess 
list,   which    related    to   the    municipal 
voters  only,  had  to  be  prepared  by  the 
overseers  and  delivered  by  them  to  the 
town  clerk.      The  Parliamentary  lists 
were  datod  the  29th  of  August  and  the 
mimicipal  list  on  the  1  st  of  September. 
Then  the  overseers  had  to  publish  the 
Parliamentary  voters'  list  on  the  first 
two  Sundays  in  August,  while  the  town 
clerk  had  to  publish  the  burg^ess  list  on 
the  15th  of  September.     New  Parlia- 
mentary claims  to  vote  had  to  be  made 
to  the  overseers    before   the    25th    of 
August,  and  new  municipal  claims  to 
vote  had  to  be  made  to  the  town  derk 
before  the  15th  of  September,  and  ob- 
jections to  such  votes  had  to  be  made 
before  those  days  respectively.    At  pre- 
sent all  objectors  to  voters  in  boroughs 
were  required  to  state  some  ground  for 
their  objections,  while  no  such  obligation 
was  laid  upon  objectors  to  county  voters, 
and  it  was  the  object  of  this  Bill  to  re- 
move that  distinction,  and  to  require  all 
objectors  to    county  voters    to    assign 
a  reason  for  their  objections.   The  result 
of  all  this   was  that   for   the  Parlia- 
mentary borough  as  many  as  five  lists 
had  to  be  prepared — four  by  the  over- 
seers and  one  by  the  town  derk,  and  for 
the  munidpal  boroughs  but  one  list — 
namely,  the  burgess  hst,  which  the  town 
clerk  had  to  prepare.     The  revision  of 
the  lists  of  the  Parliamentary  voters  for 
boroughs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Re* 
vising  Barristers,  who,  on  the  whole, 
performed  their  duties  most  satisfactorily ; 
but  the  duty  of  revising  the  municipal 
lists  was  discharged  by  the  mayor  and 
two     assessors,    who    constituted,     he 
thought,  a  very  unsatisfactory  tribunal  for 
that  purpose,  inasmuch  as  the  assessors 
in  boroughs  in  which  parfy  politics  ran 
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at  all  high,  were  chosen  firom  merely 
political  considerationB.  It  was  now  pro- 
posed that  the  Bevising  Barrister  who 
went  through  the  Parliamentary  list 
should  revise  the  borough  list  also.  In 
the  case  of  appeal  the  present  law  ap- 

5 eared  to  need  amendment,  since  the 
ecision  of  the  Kevising  Baixister  was 
oondusiye,  unless  he  chose  to  grant  a 
case,  and  though  he  did  not  mean  to 
hint  that  there  had  been  any  abuse  of 
the  power  thus  Tested  in  the  hands  of 
the  Kevising  Barrister,  yet  it  was  plain 
that  such  a  thing  might  occur,  and  that 
under  the  Ballot  Act  his  power  had  been 
largely  increased.  As  matters  at  present 
stood,  the  appeal  when  the  case  was 
panted  was  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  which  had  performed  its  high  func- 
tions not  only  without  being  open  to  the 
charge  of  any  abuse,  but  with  prompti- 
tude, appeals  made  in  the  Michaelmas 
Term  aiter  the  revision  being  generally 
decided  before  Christmas.  As  to  the 
mayor  and  assessors  to  whom  he  had 
just  referred,  the  only  means  of  correct- 
mg  any  mistake  made  by  them  was 
through  the  cumbrous  machinery  created 
by  the  7  Will.  IV.,  and  1  Vict.,  by  a 
writ  of  mandamus  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  Since  the  passine  of  7  Will.  lY., 
the  writ  of  mandamus  had  been  made 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Exche- 
quer Chamber  and  to  the  House  of 
Liords.  To  show  how  the  thing  worked 
he  might  mention  that  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  case  in  which  the  contention 
on  his  side  was  that  the  mayor  and  one 
assessor  had  by  a  wrong  decision  dis- 
franchised one-third  of  the  voters  in  a 
borough  in  the  South  of  England.  It  was 
sought  by  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  replace 
those  persons  in  the  position  to  exercise 
their  rights,  and  the  matter  was  taken 
by  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
and  afterwards  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  result  being  that  a  final  decision 
had  not  been  given  in  the  case  imtil 
four  years  had  elapsed  and  three  re- 
visions had  been  held,  the  costs  incurred 
being  enormous.  Now,  in  order  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  the  existing  system, 
it  was  proposed  to  make  one  register 
for  the  boroughs.  On  that  register 
there  would,  for  reasons  which  he 
had  already  laid  before  the  House,  be 
two  lists ;  diere  would  be  one  revision, 
and  that  revision  it  was  proposed  to  in- 
trust to  the  Bevising  Barnsters,  who 
would  of  course  be  sdected  as  persons 


perfectly  apart  from  all  political  con- 
siderations. As  to  the  appeal,  he  pro- 
posed to  keep  it  where  it  was  in  the  case 
of  the  Parliamentary  voter,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  munidped  to  give  the  same 
remedy,  the  appeal  to  be  made  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Power  was  to 
be  given  to  the  Court  to  alter  the  mu- 
nidpal  register,  as  it  was  now  given  in 
regard  to  the  county  and  borough  Par- 
liamentary registers.  He  proposed  fur- 
ther to  give  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
power  in  a  short  and  summary  way,  on 
application  to  a  Judge  in  Chambers,  to 
compel  a  Bevising  Barrister  to  grant  a 
case  if  the  Judge  was  satisfied  that  he 
ought  to  do  so.  He  thought  there  ought 
to  be  some  such  power,  he  had  no  fear 
that  it  would  be  greatly  used ;  and  its 
very  existence  perhaps,  would  prevent 
the  necesdty  for  its  exercise.  They  pro- 
posed also  to  compel  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  of  objections  in  the  case  of 
county  voters  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
borough  voters.  He  would  for  the  present 
pass  over  many  points  of  detail,  as  being 
essentially  matters  for  discussion  in  Com- 
mittee. In  putting  the  revisions  together 
it  was  necessary  to  alter  the  dates  of  the 
various  notices  and  stages  connected 
with  the  lists.  They  had  substituted  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  the  24th  of  June 
for  the  3 1st  of  July.  The  proposed 
changes  of  dates  appeared  to  be  nu- 
merous, but  they  were  aU  governed  by 
one  and  the  same  rule — namely,  to  make 
the  new  dates  bear  exactly  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  new  point  of  departure,  the 
24th  of  June,  as  the  old  dates  bore  to 
the  old  point  of  departure,  July  31.  If 
they  were  to  have  one  revision,  and  if 
the  time  for  the  election  of  town  coun- 
cillors and  mayors — ^namely,  early  in 
November,  was  to  remain  unaltered,  the 
revision  would  have  to  be  fixed  so  as  to 
give  a  reasonable  time  to  enable  the 
Usts  to  be  made  out  and  the  voting  to 
be  based  upon  them.  His  right  Hon. 
Friend  opposite  (Mr.  Hxmt)  suggested 
that  the  election  of  town  councillors 
should  be  held  on  the  1st  of  January, 
and  then  a  great  many  of  those  changes 
of  dates  would  be  unnecessary.  No 
Constitutional  prindple  was  involved  in 
either  of  those  dates ;  but  at  a  meeting 
in  London,  at  which  more  than  50  of  the 
largest  towns  in  England  were  repre- 
sented, an  unanimous  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed in  favour  of  the  aates  contained 
in  the  Bill.   They  particularly  objected 
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to  the  elections  taking  place  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  on  the  ground  that  that  day 
was  at  present  generally  a  day  of  re- 
joicing, and  that,  if  the  elections  were 
to  come  off  at  tiiat  time,  the  whole  of 
the  Christmas  week  would  be  spent  in 
canyassing.  Independent  of  the  respect 
which  was  due  to  me  authority  of  these 
persons,  the  reasons  which  ihej  gaye 
seemed  to  him  good,  and  the  Bill  was 
therefore  drawn  m  accordance  with  their 
opinion.  There  was  a  certain  number 
of  non-Parliamentary  boroughs  in  Eng- 
land— 68,  he  belieyed,  in  number — and 
the  question  arose  whether  they  should 
make  the  same  rule  for  Parliamentary 
and  non-Parliamentary  boroughs.  They 
thought  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be 
better  to  have  one  rule  for  all.  Non- 
Parliamentary  boroughs  were  generally 
polling  places,  and  &e  Bevising  Bar- 
rister being  obliged  to  visit  them  for  the 
revision  of  the  county  list,  it  would  add 
little  to  his  trouble  to  revise  the  muni- 
cipal list  at  the  same  time.  He  hoped 
he  had  made  it  clear  to  the  House 
what  they  intended  to  do  by  this  Bill, 
and  he  begged  now  to  move  that  it  be 
read  a  second  time. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  offer  to  the  principle  of  this 
Bill.  The  change  proposed  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  opposite  was  very 
desirable — namely,  that  the  revision  of 
the  municipal  lists  should  take  place  at 
the  same  tune  and  under  the  same  super- 
intendence as  the  Parliamentary  lists. 
He  entirely  disagreed,  however,  with 
the  proposal  of  this  Bill  in  reference  to 
the  period  at  which  revision  was  to  take 
place.  His  hon.  and  learned  Mend  pro- 
posed that  the  revision  for  both  boroughs 
and  counties  should  take  place  at  a  time 
when,  by  the  habits  of  this  country, 
eveiybody  who  could  leave  home  was 
away.  The  habits  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  as  regarded  locomotion  and 
travel,  depended  very  much  on  the 
sitting  of  Parliament  and  the  holding  of 
the  Assizes.  According  to  this  arrange- 
ment, the  work  of  revision  would  not 
commence  until  the  professional  gentle- 
men who  were  concerned  in  the  revision 
were  mostly  away  from  home.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  BUI  was  that  revision  should 
take  place  between  the  9th  of  August 
and  tne  24th  of  September.  Parliament 
was  generally  prorogued  about  the  9th 
of  Aug^t,  and  the  summer  Assizes  ge- 
nerally came  to  an  end  about  the  same 
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period.  That  was  the  very  time  when 
people  went  to  the  sea-side,  to  the  Con- 
tinent, or  to  the  HighlandB.  It  would 
thus  frequently  happen  that  a  person's 
vote  woiud  be  called  in  question  in  the 
Kevision  Court,  and  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  sustain  it  because  he  was  in 
Switzerland  or  Scotland.  He  would 
either  have  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  his 
vote,  or  he  would  have  to  return  at 
great  personal  expense  and  inconvenience 
to  defend  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they 
ought  to  change  the  time  of  the  muni- 
cipal election  rather  than  change  the 
time  of  revision,  and  he  hoped  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  would  re-consider  the 
matter.  The  objection  to  the  change 
was  that  Christmas  would  be  spent  in 
canvassing.  He  thought,  however,  that 
in  these  halcyon  days  of  vote  by  Ballot 
they  were  to  lose  the  benefits  of  can^ 
vassing.  [Mr.  Collins:  No,  no !]  His 
hon.  Friend*  the  Member  for  Boston 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
which  sat  to  inquire  into  the  subject  four 
years  ago,  and  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  was,  and 
they  were  told  that  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  Ballot  was,  that  it 
would  be  able  to  dispense  with  can- 
vassing, on  account  of  the  absence  of 
any  security  for  promises  being  re- 
deemed. The  most  natural  course  would 
be  to  make  the  register  come  into  force 
on  the  1st  of  January.  In  the  counties 
that  was  so  now;  and  the  time,  he 
thought,  should  be  the  same  for  the  bo- 
roughs. Moreover,  there  was  frequently 
much  drunkenness  both  at  Christmas  and 
at  the  time  of  elections,  and  the  holding 
of  municipal  elections  on  the  Ist  of 
January  would  give  one  week's  satur- 
nalia instead  of  two,  thereby  improving 
the  morality  of  the  country.  He  hoped, 
on  those  grounds,  that  the  present  dates 
with  regard  to  the  Parliamentary  register 
would  be  retained. 

Mb.  JAMES  said,  he  was  not  goinff  to 
criticize  the  Bill  in.  a  hostile  spirit,  but 
there  were  one  or  two  suggestions  which 
he  wished  to  offer.  He  regretted  that 
the  Bill  did  not  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  registration  officers,  to  supersede 
the  overseers  in  the  preparation  of  the 
lists — a  change  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  1869.  He  had  origmally 
favoured  the  1st  of  Januair  as  the  date 
when  the  new  Lists  should  come  into 
operation,  but  on  reflection  he  preferred 
the  26th  of  October,  for  the  register 
having  been  made  ponclusiye,  and  the 
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registration  being  usnallj  completed  by 
the  end  of  September,  it  was  imdesirable 
to  baye  three  months'  interval,  daring 
which  persons  would  lose  their  qualifica- 
tion and  yet  retain  the  right  to  vote. 
[Mr.  Httnt  remarked  that  the  Begister 
could  not  be  printed  by  the  25th  of 
October.]  He  oelieved  tiiis  might  with 
due  diligence  be  effected.  He  regretted 
that  no  proTision  was  made  in  this  Bill 
with  regard  to  the  pressure  which  was 
put  upon  lodgers  to  prove  their  qualifi- 
cations, because  at  present  they  nad  to 
show  that  their  qualification  was  good 
at  every  registration.  Things  had  come 
to  such  a  point  that  it  was  necessary 
there  should  be  some  legislation.  The 
measure  would  apparently  check  the 
evil  of  Mvolous  objections.  In  many 
boroughs  the  agents  on  both  sides  ob- 
jected to  working  men,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  attend,  and 
even  if  they  attended  and  substantiated 
their  daim,  the  Bevising  Barrister,  as  the 
law  now  stood,  seldom  awarded  them 
costs.  He  would  suggest  that  the  Bar- 
rister should  be  required,  on  the  requisi- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  the  electors, 
to  hold  a  Court  afber  6  or  7  at  night,  a 
point  of  greater  importance  than  the 
keeping  open  of  the  poll  to  a  later  hour. 
Mb.  COLLINS,  while  approving  the 
principle  of  one  register  for  ParUa- 
mentaxy  and  municipal  purposes,  re- 
gretted that  the  Bill  lefk  unaltered  two 
great  inconveniences  of  the  existing  law. 
The  overseer  had  to  publish  on  the  1  st  of 
August  a  list  of  persons  qualified  on  the 
previous  day,  a  task  obviously  impossible, 
resulting  in  an  imperfect  list,  and  in 
unnecessarily  numerous  objections  and 
daims.  There  ought  to  be  a  reasonable 
interval  between  the  date  of  qualifica- 
tion and  the  issue  of  the  list.  There 
should  also  be  an  interval  between  the 
date  for  objections  and  that  for  claims, 
BO  as  to  allow  persons  whose  qualifica- 
tion was  objected  to  to  put  forward  an- 
other, if  they  had  one.  At  present  an 
overseer  might  give  notice  to  his  political 
friends,  which  would  enable  this  to  be 
done  on  the  same  day  that  the  objection 
was  made,  but  might  withhold  such  an 
intimation  from,  the  other  side.  He  con- 
sidered it  a  great  boon  that  the  revision 
of  the  municipal  re^stration  was  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  nands  of  partizan 
mayors  and  assessors,  and  also  that  the 
temptation  to  make  frivolous  objections 
was  lessened.    He  could  not  regard  the 
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alteration  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  Bill 
as  to  time  an  improvement.  It  would  in 
practice  be  found  a  most  inconvenient 
thing  to  turn  the  week  intervening  be- 
tween Christmas  and  the  Ist  of  January 
into  a  time  of  electioneering.  It  was  a  time 
when  persons  were,  or  ought  to  be,  given 
up  to  charity  and  goodwill ;  but  the  pre- 
valence of  party  politics  would  create, 
instead,  feelings  of  bitterness  and  dis- 
cord. He  hoped  that  the  middle  of 
January  or  the  middle  of  December 
would  be  substituted  for  the  first  day  of 
the  year.  These  were,  however,  matters 
of  detail  which  could  be  discussed  here- 
after, and  he  hoped  they  would  be  con- 
sidered without  any  parly  spirit. 

Mb.  BEAND  said,  he  could  not  re- 
eard  the  Bill  as  bein^  a  very  compre- 
hensive measure.  It  did  not  attempt  to 
consolidate  any  of  the  existing  statutes  ; 
but  it  certainly  did  remedy  one  or  two  of 
the  more  glaring  evils  of  the  present 
system  of  registration.  They  should 
wait,  for  a  furmer  amendment  of  the  law, 
until  certain  questions  affecting  local 
government  had  been  settled.  The  Bill 
provided  against  frivolous  objections 
beine  made  to  voters,  but  it  did  not 
provide  for  the  efficient  registration 
of  those  voters,  for  there  was  no  method 
of  correcting  tiie  list  or  filling  up  omis- 
sions therein.  More  time  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  overseers  between  the 
making  up  of  the  lists  and  the  time  of 
publication.  The  principle  of  the  BiU 
was  good  so  far  as  it  went,  and  he  hoped 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
press  it  forward  with  every  possible 
celerity,  in  order  that  when  amended  it 
might  come  into  operation  at  the  next 
registration.         

Me.  C.  E.  lewis  observed  that  the 
object  of  the  Bill,  so  far  as  the  making 
of  one  list  of  Parliamentary  and  mxmi- 
cipal  voters  was  concerned,  seemed  to 
meet  with  the  general  concurrence  of 
the  House.  He  was,  however,  opposed 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  list  should, 
as  to  each  class,  come  into  operation  on 
the  same  day.  If  it  did,  then  the  power 
of  appeal,  so  far  as  regarded  the  muni- 
cipal voters,  would  be  taken  away ;  be- 
cause the  municipal  elections  would  be 
held  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  the 
earliest  day  on  which  the  appeal  could 
be  heard  was  the  2nd  of  November,  the 
first  day  of  Michaelmas  Term.  With 
reject  to  boroughs,  the  Bill  might  very 
well  provide    that  the  list  for  muni-' 
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oipal  purposes  should  oome  into  opera- 
tion on,  say,  the  Ist  of  December,  and 
with  respect  to  Parliamentary  elections 
in  boroughs,  and  also  in  counties  on 
the  1st  of  January.  In  some  cases  an 
appeal  had  the  effect  of  deciding  great 
numbers  of  cases,  and  he  believed  that 
one  decision  respecting  a  vote  at  White- 
haven affected  between  300  and  400 
votes,  and  he  would  therefore  suggest 
the  propriety  of  adopting  a  plan  whereby 
the  procedure  could  in  this  respect  be 
simplified,  and  they  could  avoid  the  ob- 
jections attaching  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  municipal  elections  should  take  place 
on  the  1st  of  January,  and  the  conse- 
quent turmoil  of  elections  at  the  period 
of  Christmas.  There  were  one  or  two 
subsidiary  points  on  which  he  wished  to 
remark.    The  11th  clause  provided  that 

"  Where  any  objection  was  made  to  any  per- 
son appearing  on  any  list  of  voters  for  any 
county  or  borough,  or  to  any  person  claiming 
to  be  on  such  list  of  voters,  and  the  name  of 
the  person  so  objected  to  was  retained  on  or  in- 
serted in  the  list  by  the  revising  barrister,  the 
revising  beurister  should,  unless  for  special  rea- 
sons he  otherwise  determined,  order  costs  to  be 
paid  to  the  person  objected  to." 

This  might  be  very  well  in  boroughs ; 
but  in  counties,  where  the  qualifications 
for  voters  were  so  numerous,  intricate, 
and  dissimilar,  a  provision  such  as  he 
was  now  alluding  to  would  enable  per- 
sons who  desired  it,  to  stuff  the  registers 
with  faggot  votes,  because  no  one  would 
undertime  the  responsibility  of  object- 
ing, and  testing  the  qualification  in  the 
Revising  Barristers'  courts.  One  of  the 
most  important  difficulties  and  infirmi- 
ties which  underlay  the  whole  system 
of  registration  was  the  fact  that  a  Be- 
vising  Barrister's  court  was  the  only 
judicial  court  in  the  country  in  which 
there  was  no  power  to  summon  witnesses. 
That  state  of  things  had  existed  ever 
since  the  passing  of  the  great  Eeform 
Bill  in  1832.  He  had  hoped  that  into 
any  measure  dealing  with  the  subject 
there  would  have  been  introduced  a  pro- 
posal to  remedy  that.  The  present  mea- 
sure, howev^r,  not  only  failed  to  do  this, 
but  actually  proposed  to  continue  the 
ezistinff  practice.  So  infirm  was  the 
proceemng  in  the  Eegistrar's  Courts 
that  although  a  person  might  know 
another  who  was  not  qualified  to  be  on 
the  register  no  compulsory  evidence 
could  be  got  at  to  decide  the  matter. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  the 
duty  of  Parliament  to  protect  the  voters 
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from  wholesale  objections,  it  was  in« 
cumbent  upon  them,  on  the  other,  to 
insist  upon  the  purity  of  the  register; 
but  the  operation  of  the  provision  to 
which  he  was  now  alluding  would  be 
to  nullify  all  registration  proceedings. 
With  regard  to  tibe  dates  at  which  the 
registration  courts  were  to  sit  he  also 
wished  to  make  a  few  remarks.  At  present 
the  courts  sat  between  the  middle  of 
September  and  the  end  of  October.  The 
Bin  proposed  that  in  future  they  should 
conclude  their  sittings  by  the  24th  of 
September.  But  many  hon.  Members 
would  know  that  the  Assizes  on  two  of 
the  largest  circuits  very  often  lasted  until 
the  first  week  in  September,  and  one 
result,  therefore,  of  the  proposal  to  alter 
thedates  would  be,  in  the  case  of  Eevising 
Barristers  going  either  of  those  circuits, 
to  drive  over  the  sittings  of  the  courts  so 
late  that  the  work  would  be  done  very 
hurriedly,  and  therefore  imperfectiy. 
Another  result  would  be  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  would  take  place 
during  the  time  of  harvest,  which  was 
the  most  awkward  period  of  the  year 
for  the  ti^ansaction  of  public  acts  in  which 
farmers  and  other  voters  resident  in  the 
ag^cultural  districts  were  concerned.  He 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  this  point  when  the 
Bill  came  to  be  considered  in  Conmiittee, 
unless  a  modification  of  the  clause  was 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman in  charge  of  the  Bill.  On  the 
general  question,  he  wished  to  endorse 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Qentieman  who 
had  last  spoken  (Mr.  Brand),  that  the 
measure  was-  another  instance  of  the 
tendency  of  the  House,  and  those  who 
regulated  its  proceedings,  to  go  upon 
the  patchwork  system  of  legislating,  in- 
stead of  adopting  the  principle  of  con- 
solidation. The  present  measure  pro- 
posed to  alter  or  partially  repeal  no  less 
than  12different  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Qentieman  (the  Attorney  Qe- 
neral)  would  have  done  better  to  attempt 
a  consolidation  of  the  whole  law  relating 
to  the  registration  of  voters,  instead  of 
bringing  in  a  patchwork  Bill  such  as 
the  one  they  were  then  considering.  He 
should  give  his  support  to  the  measure, 
so  far  as  it  provided  one  system  of  re- 
gistration for  Parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal voters,  but  thought  some  serious 
evils  might  arise  firom  passing  the  Bill 
in  its  present  shape.    There  were  two 
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great  dangers  to  be  guarded  against — 
one  was  me  danger  of  persons  really 
entitled  to  vote  being  objected  to ;  but 
there  was  also  tbe  great  danger  of  per- 
sons not  entitled  to  yote  being  placed 
on  the  register. 

Mr.  HTBBERT  said,  the  points  which 
had  been  brought  forward  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  were  prinoipallj  matters 
of  detail  which  did  not  affect  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill.  He  agreed  with  the 
suggestion  which  had  been  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Boston  (Mr.  Collins), 
and  he  belieyed  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Bill 
would  be  able  to  put  off  the  publication 
of  the  list  for  at  least  six,  and  perhaps 
for  10  days.  The  Bill  had  two  objects 
— first,  to  save  expense,  and  secondly  to 
prevent  unnecessary  annoyaace  to  the 
voter.  So  far  as  expense  was  concerned, 
the  printing  of  the  register  in  a  large 
borough  cost  a  very  large  sum.  In  Liver- 
pool last  year  it  cost  £1,135,  in  Man- 
chester quite  as  much,  and  even  in 
Oldham  it  was  over  £1,100 — therefore, 
the  House  might  well  understand  why 
the  municipal  authorities  of  the  country 
were  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  In  the  in- 
terest of  economy  and  as  a  means  of 
getting  a  more  perfect  list,  the  Bill  de- 
served the  support  of  Parliament.  It 
would  deprive  political  agents  of  the 
power  of  annoying  voters  with  notices 
of  frivolous  objections.  At  the  last  re- 
vision of  the  register  for  the  borough 
which  he  represented  (Oldham),  10,000 
objections  were  made,  the  municipal  list 
itself  containing  the  names  of  only  14,000 
voters.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  C.  E.  I^wis)  that  a  Bill 
should  be  proposed  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  Begistration  Acts  in  preference 
to  a  small  amending  Bill  like  this,  he 
(Mr.  Hibbert)  would  observe  that  the 
longer  that  hon.  Member  was  in  the' 
House  he  would  the  better  understand 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  a  Consolidating 
Bill  through  the  House.  After  this  Bifl 
passed  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
task  of  consolidating  the  Kegistration 
Acts  should  be  imdertaken.  As  to  the 
suggestion  that  municipal  elections 
should  be  postponed  &om  the  1st  of 
November  to  the  1st  of  January,  he 
would  observe  that  the  municipsd  au- 
thorities had  by  a  strong  resolution  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  the  plan 
suggested  by  this  Bill,  and  their  objec- 
tion to  an  alteration  of  the  date  of  mu- 


nicipal elections.  The  agents  in  different 

Earts  of  the  country  thought  there  would 
e  no  difficulty  in  having  the  registers 
printed  early  enough  to  come  into  opera- 
tion on  the  25th  of  October.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  would  consider  how 
he  could  meet  the  objection  which  had 
been  made  on  the  subject  of  appeal,  and 
would  also  be  glad  to  consider  any 
Amendment  which  might  be  proposed  in 
Committee  to  improve  the  Bill. 

Mr.  A88HET0N  said,  he  thought 
the  clauses  which  referred  to  frivolous 
objections  were  as  valuable  as  any  part 
of  the  Bill.  Such  objections  were  made 
by  the  thousand,  and  in  many  cases  they 
were  most  frivolous  and  vexatious. 

Mb.  STEVENSON  advocated  a  care- 
ful  classification  of  the  lists  by  the  over- 
seers. 

Mb.  pell  said,  he  thought  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derry 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis),  with  reference  to 
county  elections  was  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Great  reform  was  needed  with 
respect  to  the  making  out  of  claims  to 
be  put  on  the  county  register.  At  the 
proper  time  he  should  be  prepared  to 
move  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  for  further  consideration,  to- 
gether with  a  Bill  which  he  had  intro- 
duced on  the  same  subject. 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  said,  he  hoped 
that  greater  facilities  would  be  given  to 
lodgers  for  putting  themselves  on  the 
register.  The  greatest  possible  difficulty 
was  now  thrown  in  their  way  to  prevent 
their  getting  on  the  register  in  ftie  first 
instance,  and  to  prevent  their  remaining 
on  it  afterwards. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday  next. 


SALMON  FISHERIES  COMMISSIONERS 
BILL.— [Bill  86.]— COMMITTEE. 

(Mr.  WtnUrbothanij  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce.) 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

Mb.  LIDDELL,  without  pre-judging 
the  question  whether  this  Commission 
was  necessary  or  not,  appealed  to  the 
hon.  Qentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  to  suspend  further 
action  in  regard  to  this  measure  until 
the  House  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
considering^ the  provisions  of  the  Salmon 
Fisheries  !Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
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Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn).  That  Bill  pro- 
posed to  create  certain  important  work 
in  connection  with  the  Salmon  Fisheries, 
which  could  only  be  well  done  by  these 
Commissioners,  and  until  the  House  de- 
cided this  point  it  would  be  premature 
to  abolish  the  Commission. 

Mr.  WINTEEBOTHAM  said,  he 
should  be  happy  to  accede  to  the  request 
of  his  hon.  iViend,  were  it  not  for  this 
practical  difficulty — that  substantially  the 
whole  of  the  work  which  the  Commission- 
ers were  appointed  to  do  under  the 
Act  of  1865  nad  been  completed,  and 
accordingly  in  the  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates of  the  current  financial  year  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Commission  after  March 
31.  If  it  were  hereafter  found  that  new 
powers  might  be  advantageously  given 
to  the  Commissioners,  it  would  be  com- 
petent to  the  House  to  re-constitute  the 
Commission. 

Bill  reported,  without  Amendment ;  to 
be  read  the  third  time  upon  Monday 
next. 


PUBLIC  WORSHIP  FACILTnES  BILL.— 

[Bill  27.]— COMMITTEE. 

(^fr,  Salt,   Mr.  Cowper- Temple,  Sir  Smith  Child ^ 

Mr,  Akroyd,  Mr,  Dimsdale.) 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clauses  1  to  5,  inclusive,  amended,  and 
agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (Status  of  Ministers). 

Mb.  monk,  in  page  3,  line  13,  to 
leave  out  the  words  ^*  officiating  minis- 
ter," and  insert  the  words  'Encumbent 
and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  within 
which  any  such  chapel  is  situated." 

Mb.  salt  said,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  would  not  press  the  Amend- 
ment, as  he  intended  to  move  that  what- 
ever money  might  be  collected  should 
be  divided;  and  this  would  a£Pord  a 
rough  kind  of  compromise,  sufficient  to 
meet  the  difficulty. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  '  offi- 
ciating minister '  stand  part  of  the 
aause." 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  34; 
Noes  18  :  Majority  16. 

Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Ziddelf 


Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present. 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 
Eight  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    LOEDS, 
I^iday,  2Ut  March,  1873. 

Their  Lordships    met; — and  having 
gone  through  the  Business  on  the  Paper, 
without  debate- 
House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Five 
o'clock,  to  Monday  next. 
Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
IViday,  2Ut  March,  1873. 

MINTITESJ— Select  Committbb— East  India 

Finance,  Mr.  GampbeU-Bannerman  added. 
Supply — contidered   in    Committee — CnriL  Sbb- 

VICB  ESTIMATBB. 

"Ways  and  Means — eofuidered  in  Committee — 
Ck)n8olidated  Fund  (£9,317,346  I9t.  9d.) 

Public  Bills — Ordered — First  Reading — Income 
Tax  Assessment  ♦  [98] ;  Land  Drainage  Pro- 
visional Order*  [97];  Endowed  Schools  Ad- 
dress ♦[94];  Elementary  Education  Provi- 
sional Order  Ckmfirmation  (No.  1)*  [96]; 
Elementary  Education  Provisional  0>rder  Con- 
firmation (No.  2)  ♦  [96] ;  PubUc Health*  [99]. 

Firet  Reading — ^Mutiny*. 

Committee — Local  Taxation  (Accounts)  ♦  [16] — 

B.P. 

Committee — Report — Salmon  Fisheries  [19-93]. 
Third  Reading — Drainage  and  Improvement  of 

Lands  (IrelandJ  Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)  * 

[82],  and.  passed. 


JTJEIES   (IRELAND)   ACT— SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 

NOTIOE.      QT7E8TION. 

Mr.  BEUEN  gave  Notice  that  on 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply  this  day 
week  he  should  move  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
the  34  and  35  Vict,  ^the  Juries  (Ireland) 
Aot)y  and  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
amend  the  same  in  order  to  secure  the 
due  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland. 

Viscount  CEICHTON  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  it  be  the  fact 
that  the  leading  Counsel  prosecuting  on 
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behalf  of  the  Crown  at  the  late  Limerick 
Assizes  postponed,  by  instruction  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  or  other- 
wise, several  prosecutions  which  were 
ripe  for  trial ;  and,  if  so,  whether  such 
postponement  was  due  to  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  the  Jury  Panel  as  con- 
stituted under  the  recent  provisions  of 
the  Juries  Act  (Ireland)  ? 

Thb  Makquess  of  HAETINGTON, 
in  reply,  said,  that  he  had  ascertained 
that  four  prosecutions  were  postponed 
at  the  late  Limerick  Assizes.  The  post- 
ponement of  three  of  those  cases  was  for 
reasons  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
nature  of  the  Jury  Panel,  but  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  counsel  who  ap- 
peared for  the  Crown,  rendered  it  expe- 
dient, in  the  interest  of  justice,  that  such 
postponement  should  take  place.  The 
propriety  of  the  postponement  of  the 
fourth  case  was  agreed  upon  at  a  con- 
ference between  the  Crown  Solicitor  for 
the  county  and  the  two  counsel  who 
appeared  for  the  Crown.  One  of  those 
learned  counsel  and  the  Crown  Solicitor 
state  that  the  reasons  which  influenced 
them  in  advising  the  postponement  were 
unconnected  with  the  Jury  Panel.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  the  learned  counsel  who 
led  for  the  Crown  appears  to  have  been 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  Juiy 
Panel,  which  he  did  not  consider  to  be 
satisfactory.  It  may  be  convenient  that 
I  should  state  that  the  Irish  Gx>vemment 
has,  since  the  recent  Juries  Act  came 
into  operation,  used — and  is  continuing 
to  use — every  exertion  to  obtain  accurate 
and  detailed  information  as  to  the  opera- 
ration  of  that  Act,  and  that  before  the 
adjournment  of  this  House  for  the  Easter 
Becess  I  propose  to  move  for  a  Select 
Committee — a  course  in  which  I  have 
been  anticipated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Carlow  (Mr.  Bruen) — to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  and  to  report  whether  any 
alterations  ought  to  be  made  in  the  pre- 
sent law  in  relation  to  juries  in  Ireland. 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  duties  of 
that  Committee  will  occupy  any  very 
lengthened  period;  and  I  should  hope 
that  if  any  amending  legislation  shall 
appear  to  be  necessary,  a  Bill  may  be 
brought  in  and  passed  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  Irish  Assizes. 

RAILWAYS-THE  HEBEBLEIN  BREAK. 

QUESTION. 

Sol  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 


Foreign  Affairs,  If  the  Foreign  OflBlce 
will  instruct  our  Minister  at  Munich  to 
furnish  a  Report  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  trials  that  have  t^en  place 
in  Bavaria  relating  to  a  break  system 
on  Railroads,  called  the  Heberlein  Break 
System,  and  to  the  fact  of  its  adoption 
by  the  Bavarian  Government?  He  might 
add  that  this  break  had  been  tried  with 
such  advantage  that  the  French  Am- 
bassador had  been  instructed  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  Report  as  to  the  result 

of  the  trials.     

Viscount  ENFIELD  said,  the  Eng- 
lish Minister  at  Munich  would  be  in- 
structed to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Report. 

CENTRAL  ASIA— RUSSIAN  EXPEDITION 
TO  KHIVA— QUESTION. 

Mr.  EASTWICK  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  English  agents  of  the  English 
Press  will  be  allowed  to  accompany  the 
Russian  Expedition  to  Khaiva  r 

Viscount  ENFIELD,  in  reply  said, 
that  from  information  he  had  received 
from  St.  Petersburgh,  he  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  neither  English  nor 
Russian  representatives  of  the  Press 
would  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  Expe- 
dition to  Khiva. 

AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS. 
question. 

Mb.  dent  asked  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  If  he  would  state  to  the 
House  why  the  Agricultural  Returns  of 
Great  Britain,  with  Abstract  Returns  for 
the  United  Elingdom,  British  Posses- 
sions, and  Foreign  Countries,  1872, 
which  were  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  on  July  22,  1872,  have  not  been 
delivered  to  Members  of  Parliament, 
although  comments  upon  them  have 
already  appeared  in  several  of  the  Lon- 
don newspapers  ?  

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE, 
in  reply,  said,  the  Agricultural  Returns 
for  1872  were  formally  laid  on  the  Table 
before  the  end  of  last  Session,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  be  issued  before 
the  beginning  of  the  present  Session. 
This  was  not  K)und  practicable ;  but  260  • 
copies  of  the  Returns  were  delivered  by 
the  Queen's  Printers  to  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
the  8th  of  this  month,  and,  according  to 
precedent,  copies  were  forwarded  to  the 
different  London  newspapers.    He  waa 
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unable  to  say  why  the  Queen's  Printers 
had  not  before  delivered  them  to  hon. 
Members  of  this  Houjse,  but  they  were 
delivered  now. 


AEMY— KRIEGSPIEL.-~aUESTION. 

Mr.  H.  SAMUELSON  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  "War,  Whether 
the  Commander-in-Chief  has  sanctioned 
the  formation  at  the  Horseguards  of  a 
species  of  club  or  society  for  the  practice 
of  E[riegspiel,  from  which  oflGlcers  of  the 
Auxiliary  Forces  are  excluded ;  and,  if 
that  be  true,  whether  he  will  state  to 
the  House  the  reasons  of  this  exclusion, 
and  whether  it  is  intended  to  be  per- 
manent ?        

Mb.  CAEDWELL,  in  reply,  said  that 
permission  has  been  given  to  use  the 
room  at  the  Horseguards  for  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Prussian  military  game  of 
Kriegspiel,  and  there  is  no  exclusion  of 
the  officers  of  the  auxiliary  forces.  The 
plan  originated  with  officers  of  the 
Begular  Army,  of  whom  the  number 
composing  the  present  party  princi- 
pally consists.  There  are,  however,  two 
officers  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  practice  from 
the  fbrst,  but  the  attendance  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  so  large  that  the  room  will 
not  afford  accommodation  for  more. 
The  present  party  only  use  the  room 
once  a-week,  and  it  is  open  to  a  second 

farty  to  apply  for  its  use  on  other  days, 
am  happy  to  say  that  several  similar 
associations  have  been  formed  in  other 
places,  as  Aldershot,  Devonport,  and 
Chatham. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW— THE  NEW- 
RULES.  —  MOTION   FOR   AN  ADDRESS. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  rising 
to  move  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty, 
humbly  praying  Her  Majesty  that,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  oppressive  and  im- 
practicable character  of  the  obligations, 
hitherto  unknown  to  International  Law, 
which  would  be  imposed  on  neutral 
nations  through  the  interpretation  placed 
by  the  Tribunal  of  Qeneva  upon  the 
three  Bules  in  the  6th  Article  of  the 

Mr.  Chicheihr  Fortesate 


Treaty  of  "Washington,  and  upon  the 
principles  of  International  Law  with 
respect  to  the  duties  of  neutrals  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
said  Bules,  Her  Majesty  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased,  in  bringing  these  Rules 
to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime 
Powers  and  inviting  them  to  accede  to 
the  same,  to  declare  to  them,  and  also  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
Her  Majesty's  dissent  from  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  by  the  Tribunal  as  the 
basis  of  their  award,  principles  which, 
by  unduly  enlarging  the  rights  of  belli- 
gerent Powers  against  neutrals,  would 
discourage  in  the  future  the  observance 
of  neutr^tyby  States  desirous  of  peace — 
said,  he  trusted  that  in  bringing  on  the 
Motion  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  he 
was  doing  so  in  any  party  interest  or 
with  any  other  object  than  the  inters 
of  the  nation  at  large.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  this  was  a  question  on  which  every 
one  might  meet  on  common  ground; 
and,  looking  at  the  terms  of  the  Motion, 
he  thought  it  could  not  be  charged  with 
doing  more  than  settine  fairly  before  the 
country  what  in  his  opinion  ought  to  be 
done  on  a  subject  eminently  deserving 
the  attention  of  Parliament.  Every  one 
knew  how  difficult  and  complicated  the  re- 
lations of  belligerents  and  neutrals  were ; 
the  belligerent  generally  considering 
himself  ill-treated  by  the  neutral,  while 
the  neutral  thought  he  was  ill-treated  by 
the  belligerent.  In  the  case  of  the  civU 
war  in  America,  there  were  so  many  pe- 
culiar circumstances  connected  with  that 
freat  struggle,  and  the  position  occupied 
y  this  country  with  regard  to  the  United 
States  was  so  peculiar,  that  both  North 
and  South  desired  to  obtain  from  us 
what  was  called  a  **  benevolent  neu- 
trality "  in  place  of  the  impartial  neu- 
trality which  Ghreat  Britain  attempted  to 
uphold.  It  was  not  part  of  his  duty  to 
defend  Lord  Bussell,  but  he  thought 
that  so  far  as  impartiality  was  concerned, 
no  one  could  impute  to  Lord  Bussell  any 
other  desire  than  to  act  fairly  between 
the  two  combatants.  The  Northern 
States  were  of  opinion  that  they  were 
subjected  to  an  unlawful  rebellion,  but 
Lord  BusseU  felt  from  the  time  of  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  two  belligerent  Powers, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  treat  one 
differently  from  the  other,  and  thence- 
forth the  sole  object  his  Lordship  had 
in  view,  pending  the  negotiations  was  to 
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act  with  impartialify,  so  that  neither  of 
them  should  have  reason  to  complain  of 
any  breach  of  neutrality  on  our  part. 
Nor,  if  our  municipal  law  had  remained 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  could 
any  breach  of  international  law  have 
been  justly  maintained  against  us  by 
America.  The  object  of  the  Treaty  was 
to  secure  **  an  amicable  settlement  of  all 
causes  of  difEerence"  between  the  two 
countries,  audit  was  most  unsatisfactory 
to  find  that  aU  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute had  not  been  re&rred  to  the  Ar- 
bitrators who  had  charge  of  them.  How, 
for  instance,  could  a  final  settlement  be 
expected  when  the  Fenian  raid  in  Canada 
was  excepted  ?  In  the  remarks  that  he 
was  about  to  make  on  the  Award  of  the 
Arbitrators  at  Geneva,  he  made  no  more 
imputation  on  their  fairness  or  their 
juaicial  qualities  than  one  does  in  ap- 
pealing from  the  decision  of  a  Judge  to 
a  higher  tribunal,  in  order  to  have  an 
important  point  finally  settled  and  placed 
beyond  dispute.  He  neyer  understood 
that  a  Judge  thought  it  a  hardship  to 
haye  an  appeal  from  his  decision ;  and 
when  gentlemen  undertake  to  decide,  not 
only  questions  of  fact,  but  attempt  to 
lay  down  general  principles  for  the 
g^dance  of  the  nation  in  future,  it  was 
only  reasonable  that  Parliament — the 
great  Tribunal  of  this  country — should 
have  an  opportunity  of  inyestigating 
those  principles,  and  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion whether  they  were  satisfied  to  be 
bound  in  future  by  the  doctrines  laid 
down  by  their  Award.  He  would  say 
nothing  about  the  reasons  they  had 
given  elsewhere,  but  he  should  confine 
himself  to  the  document  itself — although 
it  would  be  necessary  on  one  or  two 
points  to  refer  to  certain  Dicta  of  one  of 
the  Arbitrators  to  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  their  meaning.  He  had  no  need  to 
go  into  the  main  point  they  had  in  view 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  and 
which  appeared  at  a  very  early  period 
in  Earl  Granville's  instructions — namely, 
that  there  should  be  laid  down  for  the 
future  such  a  code  of  international  law 
with  regard  to  the  duties  of  neutrals 
that  should  not  only  be  appealed  to  by 
the  two  countries  parties  to  the  Treaty, 
but  one  that  should  be  recommended  to 
the  acceptance  of  every  maritime  State 
of  the  world  for  its  future  guidance,  and 
which  should  be  so  specific  that  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  the 
obligations  imposed  by  it  on  belligerents 


and  neutrals.  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  in 
1871,  adopting  the  language  used  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  dwelt  much  on  the 
point — as  did  also  his  right  hon.  Friend 
Sir  Stafiford  Northcote,  who  took  part  in 
the  negotiations  at  Washington — that 
we  should  have  certain  definitions  to 
guide  us  in  future.  The  Three  Bules 
had  always  been  regarded  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  simply  as  an  agreement 
between  the  two  countries,  and  not  as 
international  law,  although  they  might 
become  international  law  if,  on  being 
accepted  by  the  two  States,  they  were 
afterwards  endorsed  by  all  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  world.  It  was  most 
important  no  doubt  that  the  belligerents 
should  be  allowed,  by  any  code  which 
might  be  agreed  on,  to  conduct  their 
warfare  without  being  unjustly  injured 
by  the  conduct  of  neutrals;  but  if  he 
had  to  choose  between  those  who  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  world  and  those 
who  were  solicitous  for  peace — those  who 
by  commerce  hoped  to  bring  about  the 
union  of  the  whole  world — he  would 
prefer  to  secure  the  neutral  from  op- 
pression by  laying  down  such  Kules  as 
would  do  perfect  justice  between  all  na- 
tions, whether  they  were  powerful  or 
weak.  If  the  Bules  were  in  future  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  sense  which  the 
British  Government  by  the  arguments 
of  counsel,  and  by  the  Dicta  of  Members 
of  the  Government  in  this  House  had 
defined,  he  would  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  them  the  subject 
of  a  Motion,  but  the  Kules  had  been 
otherwise  interpreted.  Earl  Granville 
had  stated  that,  if  they  were  not  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  old  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  of  1819,  they  were  more  than 
covered  by  the  new  Act  of  1870.  Of 
course,  if  the  Kules  went  no  further 
than  an  Act  of  Parliament  agreed  on  by 
both  Houses,  Parliament  would  have 
nothing  to  say  in  contravention  of  them. 
But  had  that  interpretation  been  put  upon 
them?  It  was,  perhaps,  necessary  to 
remind  the  House  of  the  distinction 
between  municipal  and  international 
law.  Our  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was 
simply  municipal  law  enacted  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country  in  order  that 
the  State  might  control  individuals 
within  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  keep 
them  ^m  committing  certain  acts  whicn 
were  considered  as  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  this  nation.  As  it  was  not 
international  law,  no  foreign  State,  nor 
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Prince  or  potentate,  however  great,  bad 
any  right  to  call  upon  us  to  enforce  that 
law.  A  foreign  State  might  request  us 
to  do  so,  and  we  might  comply  with  the 
request  or  not,  as  we  thought  just ;  but 
whatever  was  done,  it  was  incumbent 
upon  us  to  act  with  strict  neutrality ;  we 
were  bound  to  be  careful  not  to  put  our 
municipal  law  in  force  in  favour  of  one 
State  as  against  another,  or  refrain  from 

gutting  it  in  force  in  the  interest  of  one 
tate  as  against  another.  Nothing  more 
was  required  of  us  by  international  law. 
International  -law  might  be  called  an 
unwritten  law  acknowledged  by  all  the 
States  of  the  world.  It  had  been  in- 
corporated into  the  common  law  of  this 
country,  and  for  the  sake  of  greater 
clearness  and  precision  in  reference  to 
certain  executive  duties  imposed  upon 
us,  we  had  passed  enactments  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  which  were  therefore  part  of 
our  municipal  law.  The  breach  of  one 
in  such  instances,  was  the  breach  of  the 
other.  In  case  of  breach  the  country 
ajggrieved  had  a  right  to  demand  repara- 
tion, or  that  the  law  should  be  put  in 
force  against  those  who  have  been  guilty 
of  its  infraction ;  and  when  a  State  had 
been  guilty  of  its  wilful  infraction,  then 
a  cMus  belli  would  arise  between  that 
State  and  the  one  injuriously  affected. 
We  are  told  that  it  was  not  meant  by  the 
Bules  to  give  authority  to  foreign  States 
to  call  upon  ujs  to  enforce  our  municipal 
law,  but  only  to  ask  us  to  exercise  '*  due 
diligence  "  in  enforcing  it.  But  if  that 
were  so  he  should  not  be  now  addressing 
the  House  upon  the  subject ;  but  an 
interpretation  of  so  extraordinary  a 
character  had  been  put  upon  them  that 
it  was  necessary  that  the  House  should 
come  to  some  clear  conclusion  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  the  meaning  of  these 
Bules  should  not  be  left  in  uncertainty 
so  that  future  Arbitrators  should  have 
nothing  to  g^de  them.  Anyone  who 
read  the  Award  would  see  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Arbitrators  to 
confine  themselves  to  applying  the  Three 
Bules  to  the  special  uicts  before  them, 
but  further  to  lay  down  general  prin- 
ciples by  which  in  future  the  Bules 
should  be  interpreted.  It  mi^ht  be  true, 
as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excnequer  had 
said,  that  we  were  not  to  be  bound  by 
the  reasons  given  by  the  Arbitrators  nor 
by  the  principles  mey  had  laid  down ; 
but  we  had  allowed  ourselves  to  be  tried 
on  the  basis  of  the  Bules,   had  been 
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judged  in  accordance  with  them,  and 
were  about  to  pay  £3,200,000  in  conse- 
quence. It  was  impossible,  therefore, 
to  go  to  foreign  countries  on  the  subject 
of  international  obligations  without  being 
confrt)nted  by  the  question  whether  we 
wished  these  Bules  to  bear  the  interpre- 
tation put  upon  them  by  the  Arbitrators, 
or  whether  we  wished  them  to  be  limited 
in  accordance  with  the  ai^ument  ad- 
dressed to  the  Arbitrators  in  our  behalf. 
The  Award  seemed  to  be  accepted  ad  far 
as  regards  our  relations  with  the  United 
States  in  the  past.  Was  it  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  guide  for  the  future  ?  If  it 
remained  without  protest  on  our  part 
who  were  tilie  sufferers,  there  would  be 
no  protest  by  the  gainers ;  and  if  any 
controversy  arose  in  the  future  of  a 
similar  kind,  we  should  suffer  again,  be- 
cause it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
fulfil  the  obligations  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  Bules 
by  the  Award.  We  had  taken  great 
pains  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
fulfil,  far  beyond  the  requirements  of 
international  law,  our  duties  as  neutrals. 
We  had  passed  an  Act  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary stringency — ^the  Foreign  En- 
listment Act  of  1870— which,  in  one  in- 
stance at  least,  reversed  all  the  forms  of 
proof.  That  Act  threw  on  a  man  charged 
with  building  and  equipping  a  ship  for 
a  belligerent  the  <mu9  of  proving  that  he 
was  not  guilty.  That  was  a  very  long 
step  to  toke,  and  it  showed  how  de- 
termined this  country  was  fully  and 
fairly  to  discharge  the  duties  of  neu- 
trality. But  the  United  States  had  no 
such  Act.  The  Act  they  had,  had 
been  described  as  much  weaker  than 
our  former  Act  of  1819.  He  would 
not  say  it  was  much  weaker,  but  at 
least  it  was  no  stronger,  and  it  would 
be  simply  impossible  to  carry  out  these 
Bules  under  its  provisions.  Since  we 
passed  our  Act  of  1870,  now  some 
three  years  ag^,  America  had  taken  no 
step  in  that  direction.  If,  therefore,  we 
were  to  come  into  collision  with  the 
United  States  on  this  point,  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  was  not  in  such  a 
position  that  it  could  possibly  carry  out 
the  Bules,  because  their  municipal  law 
would  not  enable  them  to  do  so.  The 
broad  inference  from  the  Award  was  that 
the  Arbitrators  had  laid  down  a  prin- 
ciple which  in  itself  seemed  absolutely 
wrong.  They  said  that  the  moment 
there  was  a  reasonable  ground  for  sus- 
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pecting  the  building  and  equipping  of  a 
vessel  for  belligerent  purposes,  from  that 
moment,  whether  the  suspicion  was 
founded  on  legal  evidence  or  not,  the 
sum  of  our  obligations  began  to  accumu- 
late, and  unless  we  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  vessel  &om  fulfilling  the 
intent  for  which  she  was  prepared  we 
were  guilty.  There  was  no  escape  from 
that  conclusion.  That  principle  laid  it 
down  that  we  were  to  be  msurers — 
that  we  were  to  insure  a  belligerent  that 
no  subject  of  this  country,  no  matter  in 
what  portion  of  this  great  Empire  he 
dwelt,  whether  here  at  home,  or  at  the 
extreme  distance  of  our  remote  Colonies, 
should  do  this  thing.  Now,  he  would 
ask  the  House  whether  that  was  not 
an  intolerable  burden — a  burden  which 
no  country  could  bear?  He  was  not 
exaggerating,  he  felt  that  he  was  only 
describino^  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
because  it  was  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  question  of  ''due  diligence" 
that  all  this  Award  seemed  to  turn. 
He  came  now  to  the  Bules  of  the 
Award,  and  it  might  be  convenient  to  take 
them  in  the  order  which  the  Arbitrators 
themselves  had  adopted.  First  of  all  the 
Arbitrators  laid  down  this  principle  that 
** due  diligence"  ought  to  be  exercised 
by  neutral  Governments,  not  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  but  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  risks  to  which  either  of  the  belli- 
gerents might  be  exposed  from  a  failure 
to  fulfil  their  neutral  obligations.  What 
was  meant  by  that  ?  As  far  as  he  could 
understand,  it  was  that  you  were  not  to 
measure  the  fidelity  with  which  you 
carried  out  your  obligations  as  neutrals 
by  your  duty,  but  by  what  mi^ht  be  the 
effect  upon  either  of  the  belligerents. 
Now,  that  seemed  to  him  to  reverse  all 
the  rules  of  justice.  We  had  a  duty  to 
perform,  but  the  very  principle  of  duty 
was  that  you  were  not  to  look  to  the 
results  —  the  results  which  might  be 
brought  about  by  the  performance  of 
your  duty — but  to  do  what  was  right, 
fairly,  freely,  openly,  and  candidly  be- 
fore the  world,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  might.  That  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  first  principle  of  duly;  for 
after  all,  what  was  "  due  diligence, " 
but  due  diligence  in  carryincr  out  ilie 
municipal  law  fairly  and  faithndly,  and 
as  far  as  possible  with  justice  to  both 
parties?  ITow,  it  made  no  difEerence 
whatever  that  there  was  in  the  case  this 
peculiar   circumstance  that   the  entire 


Gonfederato  coast  was  blockaded,  though 
that  fact  had  from  the  beginning  very 
much  complicated  matters  in  the  eyes  of 
the  United  States.  But  what  was  the 
next  thing  the  Arbitrators  said  ?  That 
the  facts  out  of  which  the  controversy 
arose  were  of  a  nature  to  call  for  the 
exercise  on  the  part  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government,  of  all  possible 
solicitude  for  the  observance  of  neu- 
trality. We  were  called  upon  to  exercise 
"all  possible"  solicitude — that  is,  to  do 
everything  not  impossible.  But  there 
were  a  great  many  things  no  Stato  could 
do.  No  State  could  possibly  control  the 
acts  of  every  inferior  servant.  It  could 
only  do  its  best.  The  Stato  could  not 
prevent  all  offences  against  itself,  as 
everybody  knew.  All  it  could  do  waa 
to  make  certain  acts  criminal,  but  the 
criminals  might  possibly  escape,  and  it 
would  be  rather  hard  to  say  that  this 
country  should  be  held  responsible  be- 
cause it  failed  to  detect  persons  in  the 
offences  which  they  committed.  He 
came  now  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  the  whole  of  this  case, 
and  that  was  the  new  doctrine  with 
respect  to  commissioned  ships.  He 
had  here  a  speech  made  in  the  House 
by  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer  in  1871  upon  a 
discussion  raised  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Staffordshire  (Sir 
Charles  Adderley).  That  speech  had 
been  listened  to  by  the  whole  House 
with  the  greatest  possible  attention, 
and  in  quoting  from  it  a  pcussage  as  to 
the  bearing  of  international  law  on 
commissioned  ships  no  one  would  ques- 
tion its  proprieiy.     Sir  Boundell  Palmer 

said — 

• 

'*  When  any  ship  had  once  been  commissioned 
as  a  public  ship  of  war  by  a  belligerent  Power 
over  whom  we  had  no  jurisdiction,  nt>  proceeding 
or  inquiry  having  previously  been  held  within 
our  jurisdiction  as  to  that  iQiip,  we  did  not  con- 
sider ourselves  bound  or  entitled  to  refuse  to 
allow  her,  like  other  ships  bearing  a  similar  com- 
mission, and  under  the  same  restrictions,  to  enter 
any  of  our  ports.*' — [3  Hansard^  ccviii.  881.] 

Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  United 
States  had  always  acted  on  that  principle. 
In  feict,  the  broad  question  was  once 
raised  there,  and  the  United  States, 
through  their  Attorney  General,  refused 
to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  not  haye  it  said  that  they  would 
do  so  discourteous  an  act  to  any  Power 
as  to  seize  on  its  commissioned  ship  as 
if  they  had  jurisdiction  over  it.    A  com- 
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missioned  ship  was  always  considered 
ex-territorial  as  regarded  the  country  into 
which  it  had  entered,  and  as  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  country  to  which  it 
belonged.  And  although  the  ship  might 
have  been  equipped  in  our  yards,  and 
deceitfully  and  clandestinely,  escaped 
from  them,  yet  when  it  arrived  at  one 
of  our  ports  with  a  commission  it  must 
be  treated  as  belonging  to  one  of  the 
belligerent  Powers,  and  if  we  seized 
upon  such  a  commissioned  ship  we  should 
do  what  no  nation  had  ever  done,  and 
we  should  violate  the  first  principles  of 
neutrality  as  well  as  international  law. 
No  doubt  it  was  said  that  tiie  privilege 
of  ex-territoriality  was  not  admitted  into 
the  law  of  nations  as  an  absolute  right. 
That  was  true.  He  believed  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  any  State  to  exclude  a 
commissioned  ship.  If  a  commissioned 
ship  came  into  its  waters  without  per- 
mission, no  doubt  the  State  would  take 
care  to  protect  itself  against  such  intru- 
sion for  the  future.  But  we  could  not 
act  upon  the  principle  of  exclusion  with- 
out giving  notice  to  the  belligerents,  and 
if  a  vessel  commissioned  by  the  Con- 
federates, for  instance,  which,  though 
suspected  by  this  country,  had  never  been 
legally  condemned,  were  to  be  seized 
without  notice,  it  would  practically  be  an 
act  of  piracy.  That  was  a  proposition 
which  it  was  impossible  to  mamtain,  and 
yet  it  was  one  laid  down  in  this  Award 
with  the  same  authority  as  other  dicta 
which  preceded  it.  Now,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  carry  this  argument  a 
little  further.  Already  we  were  told  that 
a  commissioned  ship  had  no  exemption, 
and  the  other  principle  laid  down  was 
that  you  were  bound  to  take  proceedings 
against  a  commissioned  ship,  even  in 
the  absence  of  previous  notice.  They 
would  find  also  the  same  rule  laid  down 
in  the  case  even  of  the  Florida  which 
entered  a  Confederate  port,  remained  for 
some  time,  and  then  issued  from  port 
again.  But  because  she  departed  ux>m 
our  shores  and  came  back  to  our  shores 
again,  was  that  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
seizing  her  ?  Was  the  House  prepared 
to  say,  that  we  should  take  the  position 
of  neutrals  with  a  great  State  on  such  a 
footing  as  that?  Were  they  prepared 
to  be  bound  in  future  to  such  action 
as  that  ?  The  unfortunate  Confederates 
were  no  more  —  they  coidd  make  no 
reclamations  as  to  what  had  been  done ; 
but  we  must  look. upon  this  as  a  ques- 
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tion  which  might  arise  between  this 
country  and  some  of  the  great  Powers 
of  the  world ;  and  because  a  breach  of 
municipal  law  had  been  committed  on 
the  part  of  a  ship  afterwards  commis- 
sioned, were  we  to  seize  her  when  she 
came  into  one  of  our  ports  ?  Did  they 
suppose  if  such  a  proceeding  took  place 
in  the  case  of  France  or  Bussia  or 
the  United  States  it  would  not  at  once 
lead  to  reprisals?  It  must,  therefore, 
produce  a  most  formidable  effect  on 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  neutrals, 
and,  so  feir  from  enaoling  them  to  per- 
form their  duty,  would  involve  them 
in  endless  difficulty  and  danger.  Could 
this  country  take  such  a  step  as  to  seize 
a  commissioned  ship  in  these  circum- 
stances ?  How  was  it  to  be  done  ?  This 
country  was  a  constitutional,  not  a  de- 
spotic country ;  and  not  only  was  there 
no  provision  of  law  to  justify  such  an 
act  as  the  seizure  of  a  commissioned 
ship,  but  they  would  find  in  that  very 
municipal  law  recently  made  so  strict 
—the  32nd  section  of  the  33  &  34  VicL 
c.  91 — an  exemption  of  commissioned 
ships  from,  such  procedure.  The  Executive 
had,  therefore,  no  means  of  guarding 
against  that  which  was  deemed  most 
culpable  in  their  conduct  by  the  Award 
under  which  we  were  suffering.  He  was 
very  reluctant  to  quote  more  than  was 
necessary;  but  this  point  had  been 
ureed  with  great  force  by  Sir  Boundell 
Piumer  before  the  Arbitrators.  [^Mr. 
Gladstone:  Hear,  hear!]  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  cheered,  and  he  should 
be  delighted  to  hear  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  approved  the  reasoning. 
What  did  Sir  EoundeU  Pahner  say? 
He  asks,  with  reference  to  Bule  1 : — 

"  Does  this  Rule  authorise  the  Arbitrators  to 
treat  it  as  a  duty  undertaken  by  Great  Britain 
to  seize  Confederate  cruisers  commissioned  as 
public  ships  of  war,  and  entering  British  porta 
in  that  character,  without  notice  that  they  would 
not  be  received  on  the  same  terms  as  other 
ships  of  war  of  a  belligerent  State,  if  they  were 
behoved  to  have  been  'specially  adapted,  in, 
whole  or  in  part,  within  British  jurisdiction  to 
warlike  use?*  The  negative  answer  to  this 
inquiry  results  immediately  from  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Rule  itself ;  which 
pl^nly  refer  to  a  departure  from  the  neutral 
territory  of  a  vessel  wnich  has  not  at  the  time 
of  such  departure  ceased  to  be  subject  acc^jrding 
to  l^e  law  of  nations  to  the  neutral  jurisdiction ; 
and  the  cruising  and  carr3mig  on  war  by  which 
still  rests  in  intention  and  purpose  onlv,  and 
has  not  become  an  accomplished  fact,  unocr  the 
public  authority  of  a:^  belligerent  Power. — 
[p.  94.]    .    .    .    The  Rule  says  nothing  of  aiv. 
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obligation  to  exdude.  If  not  exduded  it  would 
be  a  flagrant  act  of  treachery  and  wrong  to  take 
advantage  of  their  entrance  to  effect  detention 
or  captirre.  Their  retrospectiTe  anpUcation  can- 
not make  an  act  ex  pott  facto  '  due  *  upon  the 
footing  of  diligence  to  the  one  party  in  me  war, 
which,  if  it  had  been  actually  done,  would  have 
been  a  wholly  unjustifiable  outrage  on  the  other. 
— [p.  96.1  .  .  .  It  would  be  impossible  that 
an  act  which  would  be  a  breach  of  ndth  and  of 
international  law  to  one  belligerent  should  be 
held  to  constitute  any  part  of  the  *  diligence 
due  *  bv  a  neutral  to  the  other  belligerent. — 
[p.  96.]—Korth  America,  No.  1  (1873). 

The  next  dogma  laid  down  was  couched 
in  somewhat  milder  terms,  but  it  had 
exercised  a  knost  material  effect  on  the 
Award.  It  had  reference  to  the  **  coal- 
ing ' '  of  vessels.  He  thought  the  House, 
on  carefully  considering  the  precise 
terms  of  the  second  Rule,  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  how  it  was  possible  that 
the  question  of  supplying  vessels  with 
coal  should  be  brought  into  that  Rule, 
when  at  all  times  you  might  supply 
them  with  provisions  and  means  of 
necessary  repair.  The  second  Rule  said 
that  the  neutral — 

'*  Shall  not  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent 
to  make  use  of  its  ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of 
naval  operations  against  the  other,  or  for  tho 
purpose  of  renewal  or  augmentation  of  military 
supplies  or  arms,  or  for  the  recruiting  of  men." 

That  was  the  Rule.  It  was  clear  that 
the  coaling  of  vessels  could  not  come, 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  Rule,  under  the 
heads  of '^  renewal  or  augmentation  of 
military  supplies,  or  arms,  or  for  the  re- 
cruiting of  men."  So  it  must  come 
within  the  former  part,  '^  making  use  of 
ports  and  waters  of  the  neutral  as  the 
base  of  naval  operations  against  one  of 
the  belligerents."  Of  course,  if  a  vessel 
were  allowed  to  come  into  one  of  our 
ports,  and  there  wait  until  it  could  go 
out  to  take  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and 
then,  if  need  be,  return  to  port  to  save 
itself,  to  get  firesh  coal  and  go  to  sea 
again,  that,  no  doubt,  would  be  making 
your  port  the  base  of  operations.  But 
what  should  the  base  of  operations  mean 
in  the  understood  international  sense? 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said — 

"  A  base  of  operations  sig^nifies  a  local  position 
which  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  ana  return 
in  military  operations,  and  with  which  a  con- 
stant connection  and  communication  can  be  kept 
up,  and  which  may  be  fallen  back  upon  when- 
ever necessary.  In  naval  warfare  it  would 
mean  somethinfi^  analogous — a  port  or  water 
from  which  a  fleet  or  wip  of  war  might  watch 
an  enemy  and  sallv  forth  to  attack  him,  with 
the  possibility  of  falling  back  upon  the  port  or 
water  in  question  for  fresh  supplies  or  shelter, 
or  a  rene^  of  operations." 


It  was  remarkable  that  up  to  the  time 
of  the  consideration  of  the  Treaty  the 
United  States  had  never  complained  of 
coaling  as  regarded  the  Confederates, 
and  the  two  Powers  coaled  their  vessels 
on  precisely  the  same  footing,  only  the 
United  States  got  double  as  much  coal 
as  the  Confederates.  Whenever  tiiey 
required  coal  they  went  and  got  it.  Sir 
Roundell  Fahner  said — 

"  It  is  no  more  intended  by  the  second  Rule 
to  take  away  or  limit  the  righJb  of  a  neutral 
State  to  permit  the  coaling  of  steamers  belonging 
to  the  war  service  of  a  beUigerent  within  neu^u 
waters,  than  to  take  away  the  right  to  permit 
them  to  receive  provisions  or  any  other  oroinary 
supplies  previously  allowable  under  the  known 
Rules  of  mtemational  law." 

No  change  was,  therefore,  made  by  the 
second  Rule  of  international  law  as  to 
coaling.  Yet  Count  Sclopis  held  that 
the  Florida  and  the  Shenandoah  both  im- 
properly coaled  on  account  of  the  scene 
of  their  operations.  The  point  put  by 
the  Arbitrators  was  this.  They  said 
that  the  Shenandoah  took  in  coal  at 
Melbourne;  she  then  went  away,  and 
captured  a  number  of  whalers  in  some 
distant  sea,  the  coals  she  took  in  at 
Melbourne  having  afforded  the  means  of 
that  capture ;  but  they  were  not  captured 
in  the  Melbourne  waters ;  nor  did  she 
return  to  those  waters,  and  there  were 
no  means  of  knowing  beforehand  what 
she  was  going  to  do.  The  Shenandoah 
in  like  manner  got  the  allowance  of 
coals,  and  returned  no  more.  The  Go- 
vernor of  Melbourne  simply  took  care 
that  she  did  not  receive  more  than  the 
Queen's  Proclamation  sanctioned,  and 
he  did  not  know  whether  she  went  to 
her  nearest  port  or  not.  Afterwards  she 
made  this  capture  of  the  whalers ;  and 
that  was  now  called  making  our  ports 
the  base  of  naval  operations.  To  use 
the  language  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice — 

*'  We  have  here  another  instance  of  an  attempt 
to  force  the  words  of  the  Treaty  to  a  meaning 
which  they  were  never — at  least,  as  far  as  ono 
of  the  contracting  parties  is  concerned — ^intended 
to  bear.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
British  Government,  in  assenting  to  the  Rule  as 
laid  down,  intended  to  admit  that  whenever  a 
ship  of  war  had  taken  in  coal  at  a  British  port 
ana  then  gone  to  sea  a^^ain  as  a  war  vessel  a 
liability  for  all  the  mischief  done  by  her  should 
ensue.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
had  any  such  arrihe  pensee  in  framing  the  Rule, 
as,  if  Budi  had  been  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  they  would  not  have  distinctly 
informed  the  British  Gk)venmient  of  the  ex- 
tended application  they  proposed  to  give  to  the 
Rule." 
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He  wished  to  know  how  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  as  it  stood,  would  enable 
the  Goyemment  to  enforce  as  municipal 
law  what  was  to  be  made  international 
law  by  these  Bules,  because  there  was  no 
provision  in  that  Act  under  which  we 
could  prevent  a  lighter  within  our 
waters,  going  out  to  coal  a  war  vessel ; 
there  was  no  provision  in  our  muni- 
cipal law  which  would  enable  us  to 
interfere ;  and  therefore  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  Bules  was  manifest, 
if  we  admitted  the  interpretation  under 
which  we  were  made  to  pay  so  severe  a 
penalty.     Having  dealt  with  the  first 

Eart  of  the  case — namely,  that  which  re- 
ited  to  the  commissioning  and  coaling 
of  vessels,  he  would  now  come  to  the 
question  of  **  due  diligence,"  which  he 
would  endeavour  to  treat  as  untech- 
nically  as  he  could  with  the  view  of  ex- 
plaining what  "due  diligence"  had 
always  meant,  and  what  was  the  only  fair 
meaning  that  could  be  put  upon  it.  By 
the  Award,  under  all  circumstances  it  was 
made  to  depend,  as  he  had  said  before, 
not  upon  the  duty,  but  upon  the  result. 
It  was  said  that  due  diligence  was  in  exact 
proportion  to  our  obligations,  and  then  it 
was  said  that  w  e  did  not  take  *  *  eflfective ' ' 
measures  of  prevention,  that  our  mea- 
sures led  to  **  nd  result;"  therefore  they 
could  not  be  sufficient,  and  that  the  plea 
of  insufficiency  of  legal  means  was  of  no 
avail.  A  nation  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  another,  in  the  fulfilment  of  inter- 
national obligations,  an  amount  of  dili- 
gence which  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  a  well-organized,  wise,  and 
conscientious  Government,  acting  ac- 
cording to  its  institutions  and  its  or- 
dinary mode  of  conducting  its  afiPairs; 
and  it  had  no  right  to  expect  more. 
This  wa;8  the  ruling  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  We  had  legal  means  at  least 
as  strong  as  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  a  question  to  be  decided  ex  post 
facto,  upon  the  Kules,  we  had  a  stronger 
law  than  ever  we  had  before  and  much 
stronger  than  that  of  the  United  States ; 
but  should  we  tolerate  its  being  laid 
down  that  though  we  had  g^ne  as  far  in 
legal  means  as  we  thought  it  consistent 
with  our  dienity  and  our  duty  to  the 
country,  and  though  we  thought  our 
legal  means  sufficient,  if  they  were  in- 
simcient  to  carry  out  this  impracticable 
purpose,  we  were  to  be  liable  to  com- 
pensate any  belligerent  whom  we  did 
not  gratify  by  carrying  out    the    im- 
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possible  ?  With  respect  to  due  diligence, 
it  had  been  laid  down  that  Foreign 
States  have  no  right  to  require  that 
where  laws,  fair  and  adequate,  exist  for 
the  repression  of  offences,  the  Executive 
should  overstep  them.  In  fiact,  the 
Executive  Government  could  not  over- 
step them,  because  if  they  did  there 
would  be  an  immediate  appeal  to  the 
Law  Courts,  and  he  was  thai&ful  that  in 
this  country  law  was  still  supreme.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  (Government  could 
overrule  the  law  would  be  by  coming 
immediately  to  Parliament  %nd  applying 
for  an  indemnity  for  an  action  which  it 
had  taken — they  could  not  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  act  in  contravention  of  the 
law — and  if  that  law  did  not  assist  them 
it  relieved  us,  for  all  that  a  foreign 
country  could  ask  us  to  do  was  to  fulfil 
our  municipal  law.  It  was  not  for  the 
honour  of  the  country  that  it  should 
submit  to  have  its  municipal  law  dictated 
to  it  by  any  belligerent  whatever.  It 
was  for  the  country  to  decide  itself 
how  far  it  would  control  its  citizens  in 
the  free  exercise  of  their  trade,  and  how 
far  it  would  limit  the  power  of  its  citizens 
and  officers.  It  was  not  for  any  foreign 
country  to  complain  that  we  had  not 
made  such  a  law  as  a  belligerent  might 
think  necessary  for  its  protection.  The 
Arbitrators  said  practically  that  legal 
evidence  was  hot  required,  and  that  all 
that  was  necessary  to  justify  action  was 
reasonable  ground  of  suspicion.  We 
replied  that  it  had  never  been  our  custom 
to  act  upon  suspicion  without  legal  evi- 
dence. If  we  acted  without  it,  what 
was  the  result  ?  If  we  prosecuted  and 
failed,  we  did  more  mischief  than  we 
should  if  we  did  not  prosecute  at  all. 
The  failure  of  such  proceedings  did  in- 
finite harm,  because  they  exposed  the 
weakness  of  the  law  and  assisted  those 
who  wished  to  evade  it.  It  was  said  by 
Sir  Eoundell  Palmer — 

''  It  would  be  unreasonable  and  impracticable 
to  require  that  it — due  diligence— should  exceed 
that  which  the  Gk>vemment8  of  dviliied  States 
are  accustomed  to  employ  in  matters  concerning 
their  own  security  or  that  of  their  citizens.'* 

Was  that  a  fair  test  ?  It  was  a  true  one. 
We  should  use  such  diligence  with  re- 
gard to  belligerents  as  was  demanded  by 
our  own  Imperial  interests,  and  if  that 
was  done,  that  was  all  that  could  be 
fairly  required.  The  Award  adopted  a 
totally  opposite  principle  —  that  the 
failure  to  prevent  was  equivalent  to  the 
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want  of  due  diligence.  He  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an- 
other important  point.  It  had  been  laid 
down  by  Sir  Koundell  Fahner  that  if 
the  Qoyemment  of  a  civilized  nation  had 
made  reasonable  provision  for  the  pre- 
vention of  illegal  acts,  and  it  proceeiied 
to  deal  with  all  cases  according  to  its 
accustomed  methods  of  civil  administra- 
tion, it  could  not,  for  accidents  and  errors 
which  no  human  foresight  could  foresee, 
be  regarded  as  wanting  in  due  diligence. 
On  this  point  he  would  refer  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  the  argument  of  Sir  Boundell 
Palmer  as  contained  in  the  OaMtte, 
pages  4,623  and  4,637,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said — 

"  Without  timely  information  and  evidence  of 
a  legal  kind  sufficient  and  proper  to  constitute  a 
'reasonable  ground  of  belief/  no  obligation  to 
use  any  such  diligence  arises,  and  ^e  Govem- 
ment  of  a  civilized  nation  cannot  be  held  want- 
ing in  due  diligence  if,  having  made  reasonable 
provision  by  law  for  the  prevention  of  illegal 
acts  of  this  nature  on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  it 
proceeds  to  deal  with  all  such  cases  in  a  legal 
course  according  to  its  accustomed  methods  of 
civil  administration.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  '  dili- 
gence,' and  the  only  diligence  which  is,  in  such 
cases,  generally  'due'  from  an  independent 
State  to  a  foreign  Government ;  and  from  this 
it  follows  that  accidental  and  unintentional  diffi- 
culties or  delays,  or  even  slips  and  errors,  such 
as  are  liable  to  result  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  subordinate 
instruments  by  which,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which,  civil  government  is  necessarily 
carried  on,  and  against  which  no  human  fore- 
sight can  always  absolutely  provide,  ought  not 
in  themselves  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  or 
proofs  of  a  want  of  '  due  diligence,'  where  good 
faith  and  reasonable  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  itself  have  not  been  wanting." 

But  what  said  the  Award  ?  It  said  that 
the  judicial  acquittal  of  the  Florida  at 
Nassau  could  not  relieve  Great  Britain 
of  responsibility  for  what  had  actually 
taken  place.  Now  in  that  case  we  had 
actually  brought  that  vessel  before  one 
of  our  law  coi^ts,  and  she  was  acquitted; 
jet  that  decision  was  disregarded  by  the 
Tribunal.  It  was  impossible  that  any 
Government  could  interfere  with  its  judi- 
cial authorities.  Even  the  United  States, 
in  their  argument  admit  that,  and  no 
Judge  would  submit  to  be  so  instructed, 
and  no  Minister,  however  powerful, 
would  ever  think  of  attempting  it.  That 
being  so,  how  was  it  that  the  Award 
laid  down  that  the  judicial  acquittal  was 
not  sufficient  to  set  this  country  free  from 
its  obligations?  The  Arbitrators  had 
made  the  results  alone,  and  not  the  inter- 
mediate acts  connected  with  it,  the  test 


of  due  diligence.  They  would  not  allow 
the  steps  that  were  taken  to  weigh  in 
the  balance  at  all.  The  Florida  was  ac- 
quitted on  the  trial  at  Nassau  for  the 
want  of  sufficient  evidence,  but  the  Ar- 
bitrators said  that  they  could  not  enter 
into  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  her 
escape  from  Nassau.  They  said,  in  fact, 
that  she  was  once  there— that  she  was 
suspected — ^that  she  escaped — that  she 
became  a  Confederate  cruiser — that  she 
did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  which  we 
took  no  adequate  means  to  prevent — and 
that  we  must  be  responsible  for  all  the 
injury  which  she  did.  He  was  not  going 
to  enter  into  the  past.  Those  who  de- 
sired to  do  so  would  have  an  opportunity 
when  they  came  to  pay  the  bill  and  hear 
how  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposed  to  raise  the  money.  He  spoke 
soldy  for  the  future,  and  with  the  view 
that  this  insufPerable  burden  should  not 
be  placed  on  neutrals  with  a  weight 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
discharge  their  duties  to  belligerents, 
and  wmch  would  inevitably  drag  them 
into  war  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The 
Shenandoah  coaled  at  Melbourne,  and 
people  g^t  on  board  of  her  clandestinely 
at  night.  In  spite  of  all  the  precautions 
of  Sir  Charles  Darling  and  all  the  orders 
of  the  Government,  through  the  negli- 
gence of  a  policeman,  and  on  a  dcurk 
night,  men  got  secretly  on  board  her; 
and  because  she  coaled  there  we  were 
made  responsible  from  that  moment  for 
all  the  mischief  she  did  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  These  were  things 
over  which  no  Government  could  have 
effective  control.  It  was  impossible  to 
prevent  a  subordinate  being  negligent, 
or  a  policeman  from  going  to  eleep,  or 
to  hinder  the  occurrence  of  a  dark  night. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  well  said — 

"  To  hold  nnder  such  circumstances  that  be- 
cause the  local  police  were  not  as  vigilant  as 
they  might  have  been,  or  because  under  cover  of 
the  dar&ess  men  may  have  contrived  to  elude 
their  vigilance,  a  nation  is  to  be  held  liable  for 
damage  done  by  a  vessel  to  the  extent  of  a  claim 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  would  be  to  carry 
the  notion  of  '  due  diligence '  to  an  unheard  of 
and  unwarranted  len^;th,  and  would  be  calculated 
to  deprive  the  decisions  of  the  Tribunal  of  re- 
spect in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

WeU,  were  we  to  go  on  with  Bules 
capable  of  such  interpretation  by  future 
Arbitrators?  Was  there  anyttSng  un- 
reasonable in  asking  the  Government  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  our  being  made 
liable  for  any  such  result  ?    It  was  quite 
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dear  the  Boles  were  not  self-inter- 
preting ;  and  anyone  who  read  them  for 
himself  wonld  put  upon  them  an  inter- 
pretation much  more  moderate  than  that 
of  the  Award.  No  doubt,  when  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  came  to  speak  he  would  differ 
from  the  interpretationof  the  Arbitrators, 
Why  should  we  fall  blindfold  into  diffi- 
eulties  such  as  those  we  had  just  emerged 
from  at  g^reat  expense?  It  might  be 
that  we  had  cheaply  purchased  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States ;  but  if 
the  Bules  were  fatal  to  our  neutrality 
hereafter,  the  result  might  be  deplorable. 
Was  it  reasonable  to  ask  for  these  ex- 

?lanation8?  Was  it  a  breach  of  the 
■reaty  or  would  it  interfere  in  any 
way  with  a  due  regard  to  our  Trealy 
obligations?  Perhaps  he  might  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  what  occurred  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  ago.  In  1674 
we  entered  into  a  remarkable  Treaty 
with  the  United  Provinces,  enabling 
them  to  carry  all  kinds  of  things  which 
were  not  contraband.  It  proceeded 
to  enumerate  in  minute  detail  every- 
thing that  was  contraband,  and  things 
which  were  not.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  legal  accuracy  and  careful  manner  in 
whicht  he  Treaty  was  drawn  up,  diffi- 
culties arose  as  to  its  construction,  and  in 
1675  the  parties  to  it  issued  an  explana- 
tory declaration  as  to  its  **  true  sense  and 
intention."  Thus,  instead  of  waiting 
until  a  dispute  arose,  they,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  clearly  and  specifically  declared 
what  was  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
Articles.  He  hoped  that  in  187^  we 
should  adopt  a  similar  course  with  re- 
ference to  what  was  done  in  1872.  To 
show  that  he  was  not  asking  for  any- 
thing which  was  in  the  least  unnecessary, 
he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  what  passed  in  the  debate  in  1871. 
First,  however,  he  would  remark  that  if 
the  Government  were  to  state  to  the 
House  that  they  thought  the  Kules  so 
unsatisfactory  that  they  would  not  re- 
commend them  to  other  nations,  and 
that  they  would  not  attempt  to  make 
them  the  law  of  maritime  States,  his 
task  was  completed,  and  he  should  have 
nothing  more  to  say ;  but  if  on  the  other 
hand  they  were  g^ing  to  recommend 
them,  it  was  necessary,  as  he  contended, 
to  recommend  them  with  sufficient  and 
accurate  limitations.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  in  1871,  Sir  Bounddl  Palmer 
spoke  in  that  House  with  great  authority 

Jtfr.  Oathome  Mardy 


on  the  subject  of  these  Bulee,  for  which, 

not  being  in  office  at  the  time,  he  was  in 

no  way  responsible.     The  right  hon. 

(Gentleman  said — 

**  With  regard  to  the  second  Role  I  confess 
when  I  read  it  first  I  was  somewhat  alarmed." 
Then  on  an  assurance  which  does  not  cover  coal- 
ing, he  adds — **  It  would  be  nnbecoming  in  me 
to  criticize  any  longer  the  vagueness  of  the 
language  in  which  ^is  Bule  is  couched ;  and, 
without  doubt,  this  construction  <^  it  will  be 
clearly  laid  before  those  other  foreign  Powers 
who  are  to  be  asked  to  accede  to  it." — [3  Bamwrd, 
ccviiL,  893.] 

In  the  same  debate  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Devonshire  (Sir  Stafford 
Northcote)  said  he  considered  the  second 
Kule  needed  explanation.  Consequently, 
it  was  clear  that  whenever  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  other  countries  for  acceptance 
by  them,  it  must  be  accompanied  oy  an 
explanation  limiting  it  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  Sir  Boundell  Palmer.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  himself  stated  that  that 
Bule,  as  understood  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  by  the  British  and 
American  Commissioners,  was  intended 
to  apply  to  vessels  cruising  or  carrying 
on  war,  and  not  to  the  case  of  military 
supplies  and  arms  exported  for  the  use 
of  a  belligferent  from  a  neutral  port  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  trade  ;  that  ques- 
tions as  to  the  meaning  of  the  second 
Bule  had  already  arisen ;  and  that  both 
this  Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  accepted  it  on  the 
understanding  that  it  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a  declaration  limiting  and 
defining  its  application.  He  would  go 
still  further.  When  the  Indirect  Claims 
were  raised  by  the  United  States  it  was 
proposed  that  by  a  Supplemental  Article 
they  should  be  excluded  from  the  Treaty. 
What  was  that  but  an  explanation  ?  WiUi 
these  precedents  it  was  surely  not  un- 
reasonable to  ask  that  there  might  be 
such  an  explanation  of  these  Bules  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake  herecdfter. 
We  never  entered  into  the  Treaty  which 
the  Award  supposes  we  did — 

**  Non  ha9C  in  foedera  vem.'* 

and  we  must  take  steps  for  the  future 
that  we  fall  into  no  such  difficulty  as  we 
have  done  in  the  past.  In  all  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  favour  of  the  Treaty 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Gladstone),  his  right  hon.  friend 
near  him  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote),  by 
Count  Sdopis,  and  other  speakers,  it  was 
said  that  the  Treaty  was  worth  nothing^ 
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unless  its  Hules  were  consecrated  and 
confirmed  by  being  made  international 
law.  Hie  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  wyemment  remarked — 

"A  great  concession  has  been  made  to  America, 
bat  tluit  great  concession  lies  in  this — ^that  we 
have  consented  to  go  to  arbitration  as  to  whe- 
ther tiiere  was  any  defect  in  the  administration 

of  our  mimicipiu  law We  have  had 

nothing  to  add  to  claims  which  America  was 
already  able  to  establish  against  ns  out  of  our 
own  mouths,  while  we  have  obtained  the  basis 
of  that  understanding  which,  I  hope,  will 
harden  and  widen  into  an  international  law 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  ....  That  Treaty 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  future  adyanta^  in 
tihe  administration  and  action  of  international 
law."— [3  Barnard,  ccViii.  916.] 

Could  it  lead  to  such  a  result  unless  it 
were  made  clear,  distinct,  and  definite  ? 
England  reaching  far  oyer  the  world 
wiih  Colonial  Dependencies  in  eyery  sea, 
it  was  impossible  that  she  could  be  far 
reaching  enough  to  effect  the  objects 
which  were  laid  down  as  absolutely 
imposed  upon  her  in  that  Award.  It 
was  impossible  to  preyent  belligerent 
ships  coaling  in  her  waters.  What  Eng- 
land wanted  was  a  law  definite  and  in- 
telligible to  which  she  could  really 
appeal,  by  which  she  could  know,  as  a 
beUigerent,  how  to  deal  with  neutrals, 
and  by  which  neutrals  would  know  how 
to  deal  with  her — a  law  by  which  she 
could  carry  on  her  own  affairs  as  a 
neutral  without  laying  herself  open  to 
those  indefinite,  those  enormous,  and 
those  preposterous — as  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  called  them — Claims,  of  the  extent 
of  which  we  know  something  in  the  past, 
but  of  which  we  know  nothing  in  the 
future.  Let  hon.  Members  bear  in  mind 
that  ours  was  a  Constitutional  Goyem- 
ment,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done 
against  proper^  or  liberty  without  the 
assent  of  that  House  and  of  Parliament. 
Haying  passed  laws  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  our  own  subjects,  were  we 
willing  to  place  ourselyes  at  the  beck  and 
bidding  of  any  foreign  State,  and  to 
enact  laws  which  were  wrong  in  them- 
selyes,  which  were  contrary  to  interna- 
tional law,  and  which  would  bring  about 
the  yery  eyils  they  were  designed  to 
ayoid.  Of  course,  we  must  now  bow 
without  complaint  to  the  decision  of  the 
Arbitrators,  but  we  ought,  at  the  same 
time,  to  proyide  for  contingencies  which 
might  arise  in  the  future.  He  could  not 
conclude  his  remarks  without  calling  at- 
tention to  what  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  said 
in  the  admirable  argument  which  he 


finally  addressed   to    the  Tribunal  of 

Geneya.      The  right   hon.    Gentleman 

said — 

''Rules  of  this  nature,  which  could  ration- 
ally be  supposed  proper  to  be  proposed  for 
general  acceptance  to  all  the  maritime  Powers 
of  the  civilized  world,  must  evidently  have  been 
meant  to  be  interpreted  in  a  simple  and  reason- 
able sense,  conformable  to,  and  not  largely 
transcending,  the  views  of  international  man- 
time  law  and  policy  which  would  be  likely  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  general  interests 
and  intelligence  of  that  portion  of  mankind. 
They  must  have  been  meant  to  be  definitely, 
candidly,  and  fairly  interpreted;  not  to  be 
strained  to  every  unforeseen  and  novel  conse- 
quence which  perverse  latitude  of  construction 
mi^ht  be  caj)aDle  of  deducing  from  the  gene- 
rality of  their  expressions.  They  must  have 
been  understood  by  their  framers,  and  intended 
to  be  understood  by  other  States,  as  assuring 
the  continuance  and  involving  in  their  true  in- 
terpretation the  recognition  of  all  those  prin- 
ciples, rules,  and  practical  distinctions,  estab- 
li^ed  by  international  law  and  usage,  a  depar- 
ture from  which  was  not  required  by  the  natural 
and  necessary  meaning  of  the  words  in  which 
they  were  expressed;  they  cannot  have  been 
meant  to  involve  large  and  important  changes, 
upon  subjects  not  expressly  mentioned  or  ad- 
verted to  by  mere  implication;  nor  to  lay  a 
series  of  traps  and  pitfsdls,  in  future  contingen- 
cies and  cases,  for  aU  nations  which  might  accede 
to  them.  Great  Britain  certainly,  for  her  own 
part,  agreed  to  them  in  the  full  belief  that  the 
Tribumil  of  Arbitration,  before  which  these 
claims  would  come,  might  be  relied  upon  to 
reject  eveiy  strained  application  of  their  phraseo- 
logy which  would  wrest  them  to  purposes  not 
clearly  within  the  contemplation  of  both  the 
Contiacting  Parties,  and  calculated  to  make 
them  rather  a  danger  to  be  avoided  than  a  light 
to  be  followed  by  other  nations." 

He  should  not  haye  quoted  the  argu- 
ments of  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  as  an  ad- 
yocate,  but  that  he  had  made  those  argu- 
ments judicial  by  what  he  had  said  within 
the  last  few  days.   Lord  Selbome  said — 

**  I  did  not  offer  to  the  Tribunal  at  Geneva 
any  arguments  on  subjects  of  International  Law 
other  tiban  those  which  I  honestly  believed  to  be 
sound  and  correct.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  the 
Government  have  changed  their  views  on  account 
of  any  opinion  which  on  the  face  of  the  Award, 
or  off  the  Award,  may  have  been  expressed  by 

any  of  the  Arbitrators I  do  not  hold 

that  we  are  bound  by  any  propositions  which 
do  not  commend  themselves  to  our  reason  and 
judgment  with  regard  to  the  grounds  of  their 
opinion.  ,  .  .  .  If  we  continue  to  interpret  the 
Rules  (as  I  think  we  shall)  as  we  did  ^m  the 
beginning,  then  we  shall  expect  from  the  United 
States  a  faithful  and  punctual  observance  of 
them  according  to  that  interpretation.  Under 
that  we  have  sufficient  powers  conferred  upon 
ourselves,  and  I  do  not  uiink  we  shall  be  under 
the  necessity  of  asking  Parliament  to  arm  us  with 
any  fresh  powers."— [3  Hansard,  ccxiv.  44-47.] 

It  appeared  that  the  noble  Chancellor 
was  of  opinion  that  by  such  an  interpre- 
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tation  we  might  secure  ourselyesy  that 
we  should  not  have  to  alter  our  muni- 
cipal law,  and  that  we  should  be  able 
to  act  under  it  without  coming  to  Parlia- 
ment for  new  powers.  If  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Award  by  the  Arbitrators 
were  accepted,  it  was  easy  to  gather  from 
the  arg^ument  that  it  must  be  necessary 
to  come  to  Parliament  for  powers,  and  yet 
the  United  States,  which  was  equally 
bound  with  ourselyes  by  these  Bules,  re- 
mained under  the  old  law  of  1819,  under 
which  she  could  not  carry  out  one-tenth 
of  the  propositions  laid  down.  The  last 
extract  with  which  he  would  trouble  the 
House  was  a  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  President  of  the  Tribunal  at  Geneya, 
little  thinking  how  inconsistently  he  had 
acted  in  regard  to  the  prindides  affirmed 
by  him  in  this  statement.     He  said — 

'*  We  must  beware  of  rendering  the  condition 
of  neutrals  too  difficult  and  almost  impossible 
to  be  maintained.  The  importance  of  circum- 
scribing war  is  a  matter  of  continual  remark, 
and  if  neutrals  are  to  be  overwhelmed  with  a 
burden  of  precautions  and  the  weight  of  respon- 
sibility which  is  in  excess  of  the  interest  they 
have  to  remain  neutral,  they  will  be  forced  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war,  and,  instead  of 
a  proper  inaction,  we  should  have  an  increase  of 
hostihties." 

In  conformity  with  that  yiew,  he  had 
couched  the  Motion  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.  He  had  en- 
deayoured  to  proye,  and  to  his  own  feel- 
ing he  had  succeeded  in  preying,  that 
there  were  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Award  which  were  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  a  neutral.  If  they  were  to  submit 
these  Kules  to  maritime  States,  it  was 
most  important  that  they  should  giye 
an  interpretation  of  them  and  negatiye 
that  which  had  been  giyen,  so  that  they 
might  go  to  a  future  arbitration  upon 
plain  and  intelligible  grounds.  Let  them 
took  forward  to  a  future,  not  like  the 
past,  of  indefinite  anxieties  and  pro- 
longed troubles,  such  as  they  had  gone 
through  in  connection  with  the  American 
War,  but  to  certain,  precise,  and  definite 
rules  by  which  they  were  ready  to  abide, 
to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  coun- 
try, and  to  the  adyantage  of  eyery 
nation,  whether  neutral  or  belligerent. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, praying  Her  Majesly  that,  having  regard 
to  the  oppressive  and  mipracticable  dumuTter  of 
the  obligations,  hitherto  unknown  to  Interna- 
ti<Hial  Law,  which  would  be  impeded  upon  nea- 

Mr,  Oathome  Mardy 


tral  nations  through  the  interpretation  placed 
by  the  Tribunal  of  Geneva  upon  the  three  Rules 
in  the  6th  Artide  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
and  upon  the  prindples  of  International  Law 
with  respect  to  the  duties  of  neutrals  in  connec- 
tion witn  tiie  subject-matter  of  the  said  Rules, 
Her  Majesty  will  be  gradously  pleased,  in  bring- 
ing these  Rules  to  the  knowledge  of  other  mari- 
time powers  and  inviting  them  to  accede  to  the 
same,  to  declare  to  them,  and  also  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  Her  Majesty's  dissent 
from  the  prindples  set  f orUi  by  the  Tribunal  as 
the  basis  of  their  award,  prindples  which,  by 
unduly  enlarging  the  rights  of  belli^eo^ent 
powers  against  neutrals,  would  discourage  m  the 
future  the  observance  of  neutrality  by  States 
desirous  of  peace," — {Mr,  Oathome  Hartfy,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.'' 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTER  said,  there  was 
much  in  the  moderate  and,  he  need  not 
add,  the  able  and  eloquent  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentieman  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  in 
which  he  entirely  concurred,  although 
he  feared  he  must  ask  the  House  to 
listen  to  a  few  arguments  to  ^ow  why 
the  Government  could  not  accept  the 
Motion,  and  why,  indeed,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  after  some  explanations, 
would  not,  he  trusted,  wish  to  press  it. 
He  would,  in  the  first  place,  touch  cur- 
sorily upon  one  or  two  arg^uments  which 
perhaps  did  not  affect  the  main  line  of 
the  arg^ument.  He  understood  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  to  say  that  if  our  muni- 
cipal law  had  remained  as  it  was,  no 
charge  of  a  breach  of  international  law 
would  have  been  made  against  us. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY :  What  I 
said  was  ''could  be  justiy  maintained 
against  us."  I  said  my  belief  was  that 
we  had  not  been  guilty  of  an  in&^LC- 
tion  of  our  municipal  law. 

Mb.  W.  E.  F0R8TER  was  rfad  of 
this  explanation,  because  his  Colleagues 
and  himself  had  understood  the  words 
in  another  sense.  He  himself  belieyed 
that  if  our  law  had  been  at  the  time  of 
the  American  War  just  as  it  was  at  pre- 
sent, the  House  woiild  not  have  had  any 
occasion  for  this  discussion.  He  strongly 
felt  that  it  was  yery  much  owing  to  the 
ambiguity  oO)ur  municipal  law  tnat  any 
Alabama  escaped,  or  that  any  of  these 
facts  occurred  which  induced  the  Ame- 
ricans to  make  these  daims  upon  us.  He 
must  really  demur  to  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentieman  that  no  charge 
could  haye  been  maintained  against  us 
if  out  law  had  remained  as  it  was.    The 
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House  must  remember  that  the  altera- 
tion made  in  the  law  in  1870  only  made 
dear  the  Act  of  1819,  and  did  not  go 
much  beyond  the  acknowledgment  of 
international  obligations  which  had  been 
made  by  both  nations,  and,  indeed,  gene- 
rally by  the  civilised  world.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  the  Act  of  1870 
as  a  very  stringent  one ;  but  it  was  the 
result  of  an  investigation  into  all  the 
circumstances  that  had  occurred.  It 
was  in  accordance  with  the  Report  of  a 
Gonmiission  of  which  he  happened  him- 
self to  be  a  member,  but  wmch  included 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr. 
Haroourt),  and  several  other  high  legal 
authorities,  and  the  Act  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  unanimous  Beport  of  that 
Commission.  The  right  hon.  G^ntlemaxi 
(Mr.  G.  Hardy)  said  that  no  belligerent 
had  the  ri^ht  to  call  upon  a  neutral  to 
carry  out  its  own  mumcipal  law.  But 
what,  after  all,  was  the  object  of  muni- 
cipal law  ?  It  was  to  take  care  that  the 
Sovereign  of  the  country  should  secure 
that  none  of  her  subjects  should  wage 
private  war  with  any  country  with  which 
that  Soverei^  was  at  peace,  and  to 
oblige  her  subjects  to  observe  iiie  duties 
of  neutrals.  It  was  to  a  certain  extent 
the  acknowledgment  of  what  was  the 
duty  of  a  neutral,  and  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  a  belligerent  would  not 
remind  the  neutral  of  its  own  municipal 
law,  and  ask  for  its  enforcement.  How- 
ever, he  very  much  ag^ed  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Kules  in  question ;  and  as  to  what 
the  Government-— and  he  did  not  doubt 
the  EngHsh  nation— considered  to  be  their 
true  interpretation.  But  then  came  the 
question,  were  the  Government  and  the 
House  to  accept  the  Motion  as  the  ri^ht 
hon.  Gentleman  made  it?  It  was  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  Motion  was  a 
Voto  of  Censure  upon  the  Arbitrators. 
[Mr.  Gathoknb  Hakdt  dissented.]  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  shook  his  nead; 
but  if  the  House  recorded  the  Besolution 
proposed  by  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman, 
he  thought  it  womd  be  impossible  to 
deny  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  a 
solemn  condemnation  of  the  Arbitrators 
and  the  decision  at  which  they  arrived. 
The  Besolution  did  not  accuse  them  of 
any  corrupt  motive,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  find  stronger  words  than  those  which 
it  contained.  He  did  not  doubt  the 
power  of  the  House  to  pass  a  Yote  of 
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Censure  upon  the  Arbitrators ;  but  was 
that  course  incumbent  upon  them,  or  was 
it  a  dignified  course  to  adopt  ?  The 
Treaty  set  forth  that  the  Contracting 
Parties  agreed  to  observe  these  Bules 
as  between  themselves  in  future,  to 
bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  other 
maritime  Powers,  and  induce  them  to 
accede  to  them.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  that  we  ought  to  accompany 
these  Bules  with  the  statement  oi  our 
opinion  on  the  question  of  their  interpre- 
tation. But  our  present  position  was 
that,  after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty, 
there  was  a  correspondence  between  the 
two  Governments  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
making  a  joint  communication  of  the 
Bules  to  other  Powers.  It  was  dear 
that  the  Treaty,  following  the  example 
of  the  Declaration  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  looked  forward  to  such  joint  com- 
munication, and  the  House  would  ag;ree 
that  it  would  be  much  bettor  that  there 
should  be  a  joint  communication  than 
that  each  Contracting  Party  should  send 
with  the  Bules  its  own  separate  interpre- 
tation. That  correspondence  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  discussion  relative  to  the  In- 
direct Claims.  The  last  letter  in  that  cor- 
respondence was  written  on  our  side,  and 
it  remained  with  the  United  States  Go- 
vernment to  re-open  that  correspondence 
whenever  they  felt  disposed  to  do  so, 
when  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
be  fully  prepared  to  continue  it.  It 
would  appear  from  the  speech,  although 
not  from  the  terms  of  the  Motion  of  me 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  G.  Hardy), 
that  he  was  of  opinion  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  bringing  these  Bules 
before  the  foreign  Powers,  coupled  with 
a  declaration  that  we  disagreed  altoge- 
ther from  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Award  had  been  made.  But  on  that 
point  he  (Mr.  "W.  E.  Forster)  thought  the 
House  would  support  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  claiming  a  right  to  use 
their  discretion  as  to  the  best  time  both 
for  communicating  these  Bules  to  foreign 
Powers,  and  for  asking  the  United 
States  to  join  with  us  in  making  that 
communication.  He  thought  he  could 
claim  that  forbearance  with  an  almost 
certainty  of  success,  especially  after 
the  remarks  which  had  fallen  last  night 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Disraeli.)  He  had  understood  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that  this  matter 
of  the  communication  of  the  Bules  to 
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foreign  Ppwers  was  of  such  imineiiso  i^iT 
portoBce  and  of  $^cli  great  difficiolty^  th9.t 
^YQix  if  he  had  at  once  taken  the  lein^ 
of  office  it  n^ght  be  weeks  or  iponths 
before  he  should  feel  himself  ablQ  to 
state  to  the  countiy  what  ought  to  be 
done  with  regard  to  it.  The  right  hon. 
pei^tleman  had  certainly  added  that 
wh9i^  he  did  take  any  steps  in  the  matter 
he  should  act  with  energy  and  decision. 
He  did  not  dpubt  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  vould  act  with  energy  and 
decision  on  this  or  on  any  other  question 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  his  noble  Friend,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  (Earl  Granville)  woul4 
^^o-pi,  a  similar  course.  He  trusted,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
had  to  conduct  this  matter  he  would  have 
also  acted  with  prudence  and  not  with 
imdue  haste,  and  would  have  shown  that 
he  vas  not  to  be  parrie4  away  upon  the 
mere  impulse  ojf  the  mqment.  There 
vcre  two  or  three  reasons  why  Her 
Majesty's  Government  did  not  think 
there  was  any  immediate  ground  for 
pressing  the  United  States  to  join  us  at 
the  present  moment  in  making  this  com- 
muiiication  to  Foreign  Powers.  In  the 
first  place,  all  the  engagement^  of  thp 
Treaty  h^d  not  yet  been  carried  out,  and 
it  would  be  desirable  to  wait  until  those 
engagements  were  fulfilled  before  we 

?roppsed  to  take  an^  steps  in  this  matter, 
n  the  next  place,  it  certainly  would  be 
advisable  to  let  any  heat  that  might  have 
arisen  in  either  country  in  consequence 
of  the  Indirect  Claims  cool  before  we 
pressed  the  United  States  to  come  to  this 
joint  understanding  with  us  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  Bules.  In  the  third  place, 
the  House  must  remember  that  the 
United  States  and  England  occupied  at 
the  present  moment  a  very  remarkable 
position  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
belligerents  and  neutrals.  Until  the  late 
American  "War  the  United  States  had 
always  been  the  champion  of  neutrals, 
while  this  country  had  always  been  the 
champion  of  belligerents.  For  some  time 
international  law  had  been  constantly 
varying,  and  had  been  greatly  influenced 
by  the  development  and  more  complete 
recognition  of  two  principles  apparently 
somewhat  conflicting — firstly,  tnat  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  Sovereign  authority  to 
preyent  its  subjects  from  waging  private 
w^r  on  nations  with  whom  it  was  at 
peace ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  commer- 
cial rights  of  neutral  nations  should  be 

Mr.  W.  E,  Forst^ 


interfered  with  as  little  as  possible  by 
belligerents.  But  when  |he  American 
nation  found  itself  engaged  in  a  war  for 
its  very  existence,  it  found  that  its  in- 
terests almost  of  necesdty  required  that 
it  should  strengthen  as  much  as  possible 
the  rights  of  belligerents.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  expect  that  in  the  course 
of  time  America  would  in  spme  degree 
revert  to  her  former  position  ^d  support 
the  rights  of  neutrals  as  against  those  of 
belligerents.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  wa^  undesirable  that  we  should  press 
the  American  Government  to  arriye  at  an 
immediate  decision  with  respect  to  these 
Bules,  and  that  we  abould  give  that 
coimtry  time  to  recall  to  its  recollection 
the  course  it  had  always  pursued  during 
its  past  history.  It  was  npt  improbable 
however,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  say  that  the  Award,  and  the  prin- 
piples  oji  which  it  was  jorrived  at,  as  well 
as  the  interpretation  which  had  been  put 
upon  the  Bmes  by  the  Arbitrators  were  so 
fatal  to  the  rights  of  nputrals  and  were 
so  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
that  we  ought  at  once  to  enter  our  pro- 
test against  them.  But  what  was  our 
present  position  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject. As  regarded  Governments  other 
than  the  United  States,  we  were  not 
bound  by  the  interpretation  which  had 
been  put  upon  the  Bules  in  the  Arbi- 
tration, by  the  principles  which  had 
been  enunciated  by  the  Arbitrators,  nor 
even  by  the  Bules  themselves;  neither 
should  we  bp  bound  by  them  imtil  we  had 
asked  some  foreign  nation  to  accede  to 
those  Bules,  and  until  such  nation  had 
accepted  them.  As  regarded  the  United 
States  Government  we  were  bound  by 
the  Bules.  They  were  contained  in  a 
solemn  Treaty,  and  we  were  therefore 
fully  boimd  by  them  as  construed  accord- 
ing to  the  oirdinary  construction  pf  the 
English  language.  But  we  were  not 
bound  by  any  opinions  which  had  been 
expressed  with  regard  to  those  Bules  by 
any  of  the  Arbitrators.  We  were  not 
bound  by  any  statements  by  any  of  the 
Arbitrators  in  the  Conference  tibat  had 
been  held  previous  to  the  Award  being 
arrived  at.  Neither  this  country  nor 
America  was  bound  by  any  statements 
^hich  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Adams, 
whose  name  he  could  not  mention  with- 
out enressing  hi§  belief  that  he  had  ful- 
filled nis  duty  as  the  representative  pf 
the  American  nation  ^l  this  country  in 
such  a  way  as  tp  make  him  believe  th^t 
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if  all  matters  of  difference  had  been 
left  in  his  hands  there  wonld  haye  been 
no  occasion  for  Arbitration.  We  were 
not  bound  bj  the  most  eloquent  and 
able  statement  of  our  own  Arbitrator, 
the  Lord  Ohief  Justice  of  England, 
who  had  vindicated  the  principles  of 
British  Law  and  the  rights  of  this 
country  with  all  the  more  power  be- 
cause he  never  forgot  his  position  as 
an  impartial  Arbitrator.  We  were  not 
bound  by  the  arguments  of  our  learned 
Counsel  (Sir  Boundell  Palmer),  although 
he  need  not  say  that  we  were  gratend 
for  those  arguments.  But  we  were  bound 
in  honour  by  our  own  declarations  and 
our  own  statements  which  were  contained 
in  our  Case,  our  Counter-case,  and  our 
Summary  furnished  to  the  Arbitrators. 
Was  it  not  better,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  leave  the  matter  where  it 
stood  for  the  present  ?  We  had  agreed 
with  America  to  abide  by  certain 
Bules;  we  were  prepared  to  abide  by 
those  Bules  according  to  any  fair 
and  reasonable  cons&uction  which 
the  English  language  would  permit 
to  be  put  upon  mem,  and  we  had  set 
forth  in  our  Case,  our  Counter-Case,  and 
our  Summary  the  interpretation  we  put 
upon  those  Bules  as  applied  to  particular 
facts.  What  more  was  it  desirable  that 
we  should  do?  Surely  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  desire  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  enter  into  a  controversy 
with  the  four  Gentlemen  who  had  signed 
the  Award? — a  course  which  he  con- 
ceived would  not  be  advisable,  and 
would  not  conduce  to  the  dignity  of  this 
country.  He  could  hardly  Deheve  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  intended  to 
press  this  Motion,  which,  if  carried,  would 
mean  that  that  House  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  declare  that  the  Arbitrators  had 
decided  the  question  between  ourselves 
and  the  United  States  in  a  perverse 
manner,  and  upon  impracticable  prin- 
ciples. Such  a  declaration  on  our  part 
would  make  it  appear  to  the  whole  world 
that  we  were  rawer  smarting  on  account 
of  having  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
and  that  we  desired  to  censure  those  who 
had  decided  against  us.  But  if  a  Yote 
of  Censure  of  this  kind  were  to  be  passed 
at  all,  its  terms  should  be  precise,  while 
those  contained  in  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's Motion  were  not  precise.  He  could 
imagine  many  reasons  why  the  right 
hon.  Gbntleman  should  confine  his  Mo- 
tion to  Hie  interpretation  of  the  Bules, 


but  he  must  demur  to  the  Award  being 
spoken  of  as  in  any  sense  an  ''interpre- 
tation." It  was  simply  a  statement  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Arbitrators  as  to  what 
they  conceived  to  be  the  principles  of  in- 
ternational law.  As  to  the  construction 
put  on  the  words  ''  due  diligence,"  he 
quite  concurred  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tieman  in  regarding  it  as  extraordinary ; 
but  it  was  not,  he  thought,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  interpretation  of  those  words, 
but  as,  in  reality,  the  opinion  which  the 
Arbitrators  thought  fit  to  recommend,  as 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  principles 
of  international  law.  He  could  imder- 
stand  that  the  right  hon.  Gentieman 
might  think  it  incumbent  on  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  to  protest  against  a  positive  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bules  because  they  did 
not  admit  that  they  bore  the  inter- 
pretation which  was  placed  upon  them. 
He  could  not,  however,  imagine  the 
House  entering  into  a  dispute  or  contro- 
versy with  the  Arbitrators  as  to  what 
were  the  principles  of  international  law. 
If  the  Arbitrators  put  upon  those  prin- 
ciples a  certain  interpretation,  the  Gt)- 
vemment  did  not  consider  that  they 
had  any  right  to  bind  us  to  that  in- 
terpretation. Indeed,  they  certainly 
believed  that  such  a  doctrine  as  that 
laid  down  with  regard  to  "due  dili- 
gence" would  not  be  looked  upon  as 
an  interpretation  of  the  first  and  third 
Bules.  They  were  also  of  opinion  that 
there  was  in  the  second  Bule  nothing  to 
prevent  the  ships  of  belligerents  being  in 
some  cases  coaled  in  our  ports.  But  they 
went  further,  and  maintained  that  it  was 
not  the  business  of  the  Arbitrators  to 
make  any  interpretation  whatever  of  the 
Bules.  The  position  in  which  they  stood 
with  respect  to  the  Arbitrators  was  simply 
that  they  obeved  their  Award,  that  they 
acknowledgea  the  power  which  had  been 
conferred  on  them  to  adjudicate  on  the 
disputes  between  England  and  the  United 
States;  and  that  they  thanked  them 
for  their  patient  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. After  all  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  the  course  of  the  Award, 
we  occupied  much  the  same  position  as 
the  parties  to  a  law  suit,  who,  if  they 
were  defeated,  ought  not  to  complain  of 
the  decision  of  the  Judge  unless  they 
believed  him  to  have  been  actuated  by 
corrupt  motives.  But,  although  we  might 
obey  the  decision  of  the  Arbitrators  and 
thank  them  for  the  maimer  in  which  they 
had  conducted  their  investigation,  it  was 
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not  necessary  to  protest  against  any  of 
the  opinions  which  they  might  have 
thought  fit  to  give,  either  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  or  the  Kules 
themselves,  because  it  was  not  admitted 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  express  any  such 
opinions.  He  contended  that  the  Arbi- 
trators had  no  power  to  decide  on  the 
principles  of  international  law  for  the 
future,  and  he  refused  to  acknowledge 
their  authority  as  legislators.  There  was 
another  reason  why  he  hoped  the  Motion 
would  not  be  pressed  to  a  division.  It 
was  no  doubt  desirable  that  this  coun- 
try and  the  United  States  should  agree 
on  a  joint  communication — ^that  was  con- 
templated by  the  Treaty ;  but  the  pass- 
ing of  the  present  Besolution  would 
make  such  a  joint  agreement  impofldble. 
The  result  of  its  passing  would  be  the 
commencement  of  long  and  fruitless  dis- 
cussions between  us  and  the  United 
States,  the  object  of  which  he  could  not 
conceive.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  incur  the  incon- 
venience of  such  discussions  and  contro- 
versies if  it  could  only  be  shown  that  it 
was  the  best  way,  or  indeed  any  way  at 
all,  of  avoiding  being  bound  by  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  £e  Award.  He,  how- 
ever, maintained  that  this  coimtry  was 
in  no  way  bound  by  the  opinions  of  the 
Arbitrators,  but  by  the  Bules  and  the 
ordinary  construction  of  those  Bules. 
He  woidd  merely  add  that  it  rested  with 
the  United  States  to  re-open  the  corre- 
spondence in  the  matter,  and  that  the 
Government  would  be  prepared,  when 
they  thought  fit  to  do  so,  to  endeavour 
to  agree  with  the  United  States  in  so 
presenting  the  Bules  to  foreign  nations 
as  to  prevent  any  misconception  of  their 
true  meaning,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  insure  their  being  accepted  by  other 
countries  in  the  sense  in  which  they  had 
been  assented  to  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  America.  Of  course, 
if  there  should  be  a  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  that  joint  understanding,  the  joint 
promulgation  of  the  Bules  must  be  post- 
poned imtil  that  difficidty  had  been  sur- 
mounted. He  must,  however,  express 
it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  dif&culty 
would  not  be  foimd  to  be  insurmount- 
able, imless  the  negotiations  on  the  sub- 
ject were  hampered  and  rendered  almost 
impossible  by  such  a  Besolution  as  that 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Jfr.  TT.  E.  Foreter 


Mr.  YEENON  HABCOUBT  had 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
{Mr,  W.  E.  Forster)  would  have  been 
able  to  make  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment a  statement  more  satisfactory  to 
those  who  sat  on  the  same  side  of  the 
House  as  himself.  The  House  of  Oom-^ 
mons  stood  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  subject  under 
discussion.  On  the  first  night  of  the 
Session  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  informed  the 
House  that  the  Bules  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  foreign  nations — a  statement 
which,  however,  had  afterwards  been 
set  right.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer also  stated  that  we  were  under 
Treaty  obligations  at  once  to  communi- 
cate those  Kules  without  note  or  com- 
ment— to  use  the  phrase  employed  by  a 
public  journal  in  commenting  on  the 
language  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  next  day.  Now,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  spoken,  had  told 
the  House  that  they  ousht  not  to  pass 
the  Besolution  before  them,  because  it 
would  amount  to  a  censure  on  the  Arbi- 
trators. He  must,  however,  protest 
against  the  House  of  Commons  being 
treated  in  that  way.  They  had  heard  a 
little  too  much  lately  about-  Votes  of 
Censure.  The  Arbitrators  might  not, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  resign — ^he  did  not 
see  how  they  could — ^but  if  they  could 
they  might  not  find  themselves  in  a 
very  much  worse  position  soon  after. 
But,  be  that  as  it  might,  Votes  of  Cen- 
sure were  not,  it  was  quite  dear,  such 
formidable  things  after  all ;  and  if  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  our  foreign  rela- 
tions because,  in  doing  so,  it  might  be 
considered  as  a  Vote  of  Censure,  or  be- 
cause it  might  displease  some  parties 
abroad,  what,  he  should  like  to  know, 
was  to  be  thought  of  the  position  of  the 
House  as  mana^ng  the  afibirs  of  this 
nreat  nation  ?  He  was  one  of  those  who 
held  the  opinion — and  he  was  ready  to 
take  on  himself  a  portion  of  the  blame- 
that  the  House  of  Commons  too  much 
abdicated  its  functions,  and  that  if  it 
had  evinced  more  coiirage  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  those  discussions  the  countiy 
would  not  be  placed  in  the  difficult  posi- 
tion in  which  she  now  found  herself. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Council  said  it  was  not  desirable 
to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  the 
Arbitrators ;  but  such  language  showed 
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a  most  extraordinary  misapprehensioii 
of  the  Resolution.  The  Besolution  did  not 
propose  any  such  controversy.  We  were, 
of  course,  much  obliged  to  the  Arbi- 
tators  for  the  pains  they  had  taken,  but 
we  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  those 
gentlemen.  The  Besolution  did  not  ask 
we  GK>yemment  to  address  the  Arbi- 
trators, but  when  it  communicated  the 
Bules  to  other  nations  to  express  their 
opinion  as  to  the  operation  of  those 
Bules.  Oontroversy  with  the  Arbitrators 
was  entirely  beside  the  question.  He 
would  also  remind  his  right  hon.  Friend 
that  it  was  an  entire  misapprehension  of 
the  whole  character  of  international  law 
to  say  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
opinions  which  the  Arbitrators  had.  pro- 
nounced. He  could  see  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  miscarriage  of  these  Bules  and 
miscarriage  upon  international  law  gene- 
rally ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  miscarriage 
in  respect  of  these  Bules,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  protest  against  that  mis- 
carriage of  international  law.  What 
was  international  law?  It  was  con- 
structed out  of  the  precedents  furnished 
by  great  transactions.  That  with  which 
the  House  was  now  deaUng  was  a  great 
transaction,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
Arbitrators  upon  it  constituted  part  of 
that  great  mass  of  precedents  by  which 
international  law  itself  was  constituted. 
It  was  a  question,  therefore,  upon  which 
it  became  necessary  that  the  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  pro- 
nounced, and  it  had,  he  believed,  been 
brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  in  no  party  spirit.  That 
was  no  question  for  par^.  It  was  a 
question  in  which  all  parties  alike  were 
interested;  and  not  only  the  future 
destinies  of  this  coimtry,  but  the  peace 
of  the  world  was  involved  in  this  issue. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
DisraeU)  the  other  night  said  that  was 
a  much  larger  question  than  that  of  Irish 
TJniversiiy  education;  and  it  was  a 
larger  question  exactly  in  proportion  as 
nations  were  greater  tifian  Colleges,  and 
as  mankind  was  greater  than  me  class 
of  undergraduates.  Now,  he  did  not 
object  to  that  transaction  because  he 
objected  to  the  principle  of  Arbitration. 
That  was  a  prmdple  which  he  always 
had  and  always  would,  to  the  extent  of 
his  humble  abiliiy,  advocate  and  pro- 
mote, believing  that  it  was  for  the  highest 
interests  of  civilization  that  the  rule  of 
reason  and  of  justice  should  be  substi- 


tuted for  the  barbarism  of  war.    Arbi- 
tration, he  thought,  never  could  super- 
sede diplomacy ;  he  hoped  it  would  be  in 
the  future  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
had  been  in  the  past  the  handmaid  of 
diplomacy.    It  might,  and  he  hoped  it 
woi^ld,  be  made  me  great  peace-maker 
of  nations.    But  it  was  necessary,  in  the 
interest  of  the  great  principle  of  arbi- 
tration, that  they  should  in  some  form 
or  other  express  their  dissent  from  the 
doctrines  of  that  Award.    That  Award, 
which  assumed  to  settle  existing  quarrels, 
in  fact  sowed  the  seeds  of  frirther  quar- 
rels ;  it  bred  more  dangers  in  the  future 
than  it  could  have  averted  in  the  past ; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  umversal  dispute.    Instead  of 
circumscribing,  as  it  ought  to  have  done, 
the  area  of  war,  the  doctrines  which  it 
laid  down  were  such  as  must  extend  the 
area  of  war  by  discouraging,  as  the  pre- 
sent Motion  said,   the  practice  of  neu- 
traliiy .  Therefore  he  could  not  but  regard 
the  doctrines  of  that  Award  as  resembling 
the  Anarch  spoken  of  by  Milton,  who, 
<<  by  decision  more  embroiled  the  fray." 
Let  them  disenrage  if  they  could  the 
cause  of  arbitration  from  those  doctrines, 
and  endeavour,  for  the  sake  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration,  to  defend  its  charac- 
ter against  that  most  unfortunate  mis- 
carriage.   Let  them  endeavour  to  satisfy 
themselves  and  the  world  that  arbitra- 
tion did  not  necessarily  involve  in  its 
consequences  the  promulgation  of  xm- 
sound  principles  and  the  establishment 
of  dangerous  precedents.    He  had  the 
honour  to  receive  that  week  two  commu- 
nications from,  abroad  on  this  subject; 
the  one  from  a  gentleman  coining  from, 
the  United  States,  bearinc^  letters  from. 
one  of  the  most  disting^uiimed  American 
jurists ;  the  other  a  long  paper  from  a 
very  eminent  Belgian  jurist ;  and  both 
communications  invited  the  co-operation 
of  students  of  international  law  in  the 
cause  of  arbitration.    The  only  answer 
he  could  give  to  them  was,  that  there 
never  was  a  time  less  encouraging  for 
such  a  project  than  the  present  in  con- 
sequence of  recent  events.    There  was 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  opinion 
of  American  jurists  on  the  doctrines  laid 
down  in  that  Award  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent from,  those  entertained   in  this 
coimtry.    It  was  not  because  the  sen- 
tence nad  been  given  against  us  that  he 
made  these  objections ;  for,  as  the  Mo- 
tion pointed  out,  what  they  protested 
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against  was  not  the  decision  itself,  but 
the  doctrines  which  were  to  bind  them 
in  future,   as    they  would   be   bound, 
unless  they  protested  against  them,  as 
connected  with  those  Bules.    He  had 
always  thought  that  upon  the  old  Bules 
of  international  law  in  the  case  o^the 
AlahanMj  this  country  might  have  set  up 
and  established  a  justification ;  but  he  had 
never  wished  that  we  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  such  a  justification.      He 
had  believed  that  precedent  was  inju- 
rious to  England,  and  thought  l^e  case 
itself  was  of  evil  example  to  mankind. 
Therefore  he  had  never  been  desirous 
that  there  should  not  be  new  Bules  laid 
down  in  that  matter.     There  eould  be 
no  doubt  that  the  state  of  international 
law  on  the  subject  was  most  unsatisfac- 
tory.   International  law,  as  he  had  ven- 
tured to  say,  was  a  law  of  public  opinion 
of  States.    It  was  very  much  like  our 
constitutional  law,  where  the  limits  of 
powers,  the<»Tetically  independent,  were 
practically  settled  by  precedent  and  opi- 
nion.   And  although,  on  the  ground  of 
its  very  nature,  it  could  never  be  made 
the  subject  of  rigorous  codification,  at 
the  same  time  where  they  had  disputed 
points  Tdiich  had  frequently  led  to  diffi^ 
eul^  they  might — as  they  did  in  the 
Dedaration  of  Paris,  and  as  they  at- 
tempted to  do  under  these  new  Bules — 
endeavour  to  settle  difficult  points,  and 
brinff  them  to  some  clearer  and  more 
definite  tmderstanding.     Therefore,  he 
had  not  objected  to  the  principle  of  lay- 
ing down  some  new  Bules  in  such  a 
ease.    Neither  had  he  objected— on  the 
contrary,  he  had  sought  to  defend — the 
giving  to  those  Bules  even  a  retrospec- 
tive effect.     And  for  this  reason,  that 
although  there  was  a  pojmlar  and,  per- 
haps,  not  imnatural  prejudice  against 
the  retroactive  operation  of  laws  <^  any 
description,  if  tiiey  desired  to  modify 
the  law  of  nations — and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  that  those  Bules  were  not 
intended  to  modify  the  law  of  nations ; 
in  fact,  there  was  a  specific  article  in  the 
Treaty  which  declared  tiiat  they  had 
modified  it — if  they  desired  to  modify 
the  law  of  nations  tiiey  could  not  expect 
the  United  States  to  join  them  in  that 
modification  unless  they  ffave  that  coun- 
try the  compensation  of  the  retrospective 
action  of  the  Bules.    The  indemnity  we 
paid  in  respect  to  the  retrospective  action 
of  the  Bides  was,  in  fact,  the  consideca- 
tion  we  gave  to  obtain  in  a  matter  of 
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great  consequence  to  ourselves  a  clearer 
and  more  decided  law  in  future.    And 
this  he  had  always  thought  justified  the 
Gk>vemment  in  the  course  they  took  on 
that  point.     Therelore  he  had  regarded 
it  as  a  statesmanlike  arrangement,  and 
one  deserving  the  suppcni;  of  Parliament. 
He  did  not  complain,  then,  of  the  Bules 
because  they  were  new,  n<»r    because 
they  were  retrospective  in    operation; 
but    then  it  was    essential   that   ahej 
should  give  precision  to  the  law ;  ana, 
unfortunately,  that  was    exaotiy  what 
they  had  not  done.    They  failed  m  hd" 
filling  the  condition  for  which  alone  it 
was  justifiable  to  have  new  Bules  at  alL 
So  mr  from  making  the  law  of  nations 
clearer  and  more  definite,  they  would 
deeply  compromise  tiie  fatore  interests 
of  peace;  and,  therefore,  we  had  lost 
the  very  coneaderation  which  alone  made 
it  worth  wiule  for  us  to  give  to  America 
the  indemnity  to  which  he  had  referred. 
He  did  not  want  to  be  too  severe  in  his 
criticism  of  those  Bules,  and,  therefore, 
would  only  sav  they  appeared  to  have 
been  drawn  about  as  accurately  as  an 
average  modem  Gbvemment  Bill.    They 
had  evidentiy  puzzled  the  Judges  abroad, 
quite  as  much  as  some  Acts  ^  our  Par- 
liament of  late  years  had  puzzled  the 
Judges  of  Westminster  Hall ;  and  if  the 
Judges  abroad  had  come  to  a  conclusion 
exactly  opposite  to  that  which  was  in- 
tended, why  that  was  only  what  was 
ocoaning  every  day  in  our  own  domeetio 
legislation.   How  had  that  arisen?  They 
had  been  told — and  it  was  a  very  sin- 
gular fact — ^that  the  Government  never 
nad,  in  this  country  at  least,  a  profsa- 
sional   opinion  on    those   Bules.     lOie 
Attorney  General  had  told  them  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  Wa^ington  Treaty, 
and  that  the  opinion  of  the  Law  OfKcers 
of  the  Grown  had  not  been  taken  on  that 
Treaty  or  on  the  Bules.    This  was  a 
very  different  course,  he  believed,  ficom 
that  adopted  by  former  Governments; 
for  in  the  great  dificulty  in  which  Eng- 
land was  placed  by  the  Tr^it  affair,  not 
merely  was  the  opinion  of  i^e  Law  Offi- 
cers taken,  but  certain  persons — at  least 
one  person — eminent  for  a  knowledge  of 
international  law — ^was  sent  for  by  the 
Cabinet  and  consulted  by  them.    Th^e- 
fore,  as  regarded  tibe  Wadongtoa  Treaty 
and  the  Bules,  the  GK>venmient  was  tmifi 
con$ilii  as  far  as  the  law  of  the  case  was 
ooneemed.  He  would  say  nothing  against 
the  Oommisaioners  at  Washington,  who, 
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in  his  opinion,  w^re  not  responsible  for 
what  had  been  done;  and  nothing 
oonld  be  more  unfair  thati  to  laj  the 
blame  on  the  irrong  shoulders.  He 
had  heard  the  most  undeserved  censure 
passed  upon  them.  He  had  the  honour 
of  the  acquaintance,  and  he  hoped  of  the 
friendship,  of  Mr.  Mountague  Bernard, 
and  he  rentured  to  soy  that  there  was 
no  jurist  in  or  out  of  England  who  was 
more  competent  than  that  Gentleman  to 
deal  with  such  a  matlier.  But  what  the 
experience  of  that  case  had  shown  was 
the  great  imprudefnce  of  attempting  to 
settle  the  law  of  nationeT  hy  the  electric 
telegraph.  It  might  b^  desirable  in 
many  cases  to  settle  matters  on  the  spot, 
but  in  a  case  like  that  now  under  die- 
oudfiion  much  more  consideration  ought 
to  have  been  given.  It  had  been  said  of 
the  celebrated  Queen  of  Bohemia  that 
misfortune  came  upon  her  because  she 
**  would  be  a  Queen.''  He  thought  that 
misfortune  had  come  upon  our  Govern- 
ment through  their  saying  that  they 
"  would  have  a  Treaty."  It  might  be 
asked,  why  did  he  ecky  these  things  now, 
and  why  had  he  not  said  them  before  ? 
Well,  he  had  felt  an  almost  invincible 
repugnance  to  the  idea  of  interferiiig 
with  a  Treaty  in  its  progress.  He  felt 
the  responsibility  of  interposing  any  ob- 
stacle to  a  settlement  with  America,  but 
he  felt  that  we  had  committed  a  mistake, 
and  that  had  the  matter  been  more  fully 
discussed  in  the  House  our  position 
would  have  been  better.  He  entertained 
at  the  time,  however,  ^  much  doubt 
with  reference  to  the  second  Bule  of  the 
Treaty,  and  the  danger  Which  might  arise 
from  its  ambiguity,  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  bringing  it  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  when  he  found  that  Sir 
Boundell  Palmer  was  equally  impressed 
with  the  danger,  and  had  given  notice 
of  ft  Question  on  the  subject.  We  were 
then  engaged  in  a  controversy  of  the 
utmost  seriousness  with  Germany  in  re- 
ference to  our  dealings  with  France  in 
munitions  of  war,  and  if  the  Rules  of  the 
Washington  Treaty  were  to  be  accepted 
as  interpreted  by  the  Arbitrators  the 
whole  case  for  which  Prince  Bismarck 
contended  was  established,  and  we  were 
quite  in  the  wrong.  The  right  hon. 
(tentteman-opposite  (M^.  G.  Hrtrdy)had 
quoted  Lord  Selbome's  subsequent  re- 
ference to  it,  but  he  would  cite  Sir 
Boundell  Palmer's  question  and  the 
Prhn^  MihiBter's  rej^y,  for  they  formed 
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an  Irre^agable  justification  fbir  fhi^ 
Motion.  The  question  was  one  of  the 
class  well  described  as  ''arranged" 
questions,  and  was  in  these  terms — 

"  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  asked  the  First  LoiSi  of 
the  Treasury  whether  the  Second  Rule  in  Article 
VI.  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  is  understood 
by  Her  Majesty's  Gk)vemment  as  prohibiting  the 
use  of  neutral  ports  or  waters  for  the  renewal 
or  au^entation  of  military  supplies  or  arms  to 
a  belhgerent,  only  when  those  acts  are  done  for 
the  service  of  a  vessel  cruising  or  carrying  on 
war,  or  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war, 
agamst  anotiier  belHgerent ;  and  not  when  mili- 
taiy  supplies  or  arms  are  exported  for  the  use  of 
a  belligerent  power  from  neutral  ports  or  waters 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  commerce ;  whether 
any  steps  have  been  ta^en  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  ascertain  that  uie  Rule  in  qbes- 
fion  is  understood  by  the  Gbvemment  of  the 
United  States  in  the  same  limited  sense ;  and  if 
so,  with  what  result ;  and,  whether  it  is  iirtended, 
in  any  communications  which  maybe  addressed  to 
Foreign  Governments  with  a  view  to  the  general 
adoption  of  this  Rule,  to  guard  against  its  being 
accepted  or  understood  in  any  larger  sonse." — 
[3  Santardf  ccvi  1903.] 

Thus  a  new  Eule  intended  to  mak6 
ev^erything  precise  was  so  ambiguous  as 
to  lead  one  of  the  greatest  Hying  jurists  to 
put  this  series  of  questions,  and  what 
was  the  Prime  Minister's  reply  ? — 

"  With  reference.  Sir,  to  the  first  part  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  Question,  I  per- 
ceive that  it  has  been  framed  with  great  care, 
and  having  considered  our  reply  with  equal  care, 
while  avoiding  entering  into  any  of  l^e  details  of 
the  Question,  I  am  in  a  position  to  answer  this 
part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  Question 
in  the  affirmative.  In  apswer  to  the  second  part 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  Question,  I 
may  state  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  commumcating  with  Lord  De  Ghrey,  with  the 
rkfht  hon.  G^tleman  opposite  (Sir  Stafford 
NorthcoteJ,  and  with  Mr.  Bernard  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  nave  all  of  them  given  us  the  fullest 
assurance  that  the  understanding  referred  to  in 
the  first  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  G^entleman's 
Question  is  that  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
ference to  this  matter,  and  further,  that  it  has 
been  in  our  power  to  communicate  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Oentleman  who  has  arrived  in  this 
coimtry  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  High 
Commission — General  Schenck — ^who  has  in- 
formed Her  Majesty's  Government  that  such  was 
his  imderstanding  also  of  the  meaning  of  tKo 
Rule  in  question ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  been  told 
by  that  Gentleman  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself  understands  the  Bule  in 
tlu^t  sense,  and  that  the  latter  would  himself  be 
the  first,  not  only  to  admit  and  allow,  but  to  con- 
tend for  that  construction  of  the  Rule  in  ques- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  third  part  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gtentleman's  Question,  I  am  able  to 
state  that  Mir.  FiBh,  the  United  States'  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  was  also  one 
of  the  Commissioners,  has  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  woiiM  be  advantageous  if  the  two  Go- 
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yemments  were  to  make  a  joint  deolaration  which 
should  place  the  meaning  of  this  Rule  beyond  all 
chance  of  misconstruction." — [3  Mansard,  ccvi. 
1904.] 

This  Eule,  therefore,  had  not  been 
made  a  week  before  it  became  necessaiy, 
in  the  opinion  of  both  Governments,  to 
have  an  explanatory  document,  and  he 
supposed,  if  the  intention  expressed  by 
Mr.  Fish  was  carried  out,  that  such  a 
document  existed,  for  these  words  were 
uttered  on  the  12th  of  June,  1871,  more 
than  a  year  before  the  Arbitration  com- 
menced. The  Prime  Minister  went  on 
to  say — 

"  I  believe  that  communications  have  been  en- 
tered into  between  some  of  the  British  Ck)mmis- 
sioners  and  some  of  the  United  States'  Commis- 
sioners and  other  distinguished  authorities  in 
America  on  the  subject,  and  that  they  have  also 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to 
entertain  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  mean- 
ing to  be  attached  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  is 
that  which  the  contracting  parties  themselves 
attach  to  them/'— [/6iVf.] 

A  more  unsatisfactory  condition  than 
that  revealed  by  this  Question  and  answer 
could  not  be  conceived,  for  it  was  evident 
— ^if  he  might  be  sJlowed  to  use  so 
homely  an  image — ^that  the  kettle  leaked 
before  it  was  put  on  the  fire  at  all ;  the 
ship  was  not  seaworthy  at  the  time  it 
was  latmched,  and  the  moment  she  came 
to  be  tried  all  her  seams  opened  and  the 
water  flowed  in  at  every  point.  Sir 
Boundell  Pahner  had  not,  however, 
anticipated  the  fuU  effect  of  this  position 
till  he  got  to  Geneva,  when  he  made  the 
striking  and  eloquent  protest  quoted  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
G.  Hardy)  urging  that  the  Bules  were 
intended  to  be  interpreted  with  reference 
to  the  principles  of  international  law. 
"What  was  Mi.  Caleb  Cushing's  reply  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken 
of  England  as  having  an  admittedly 
constitutional  Government ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cushing,  the  counsel  for  the 
United  States,  this  was  a  mistake,  for 
Mr.  Gushing  regarded  Italy,  Brazil, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  as 
constitutional  countries,  but  held  that 
England  could  not  come  within  that 
category,  Parliament  having  an  arbi- 
trary power  of  banishing  and  trying  a 
King,  mtroducing  a  new  dynasty,  chang- 
ing the  State  religion,  and  confiscating 
the  goods  of  the  Church.  Such  a  reign 
as  that  Mr.  Cushing  considered  a  rigime 
of  despotism.  Mr.  Cushing  went  on  to 
argue,  with  reference  to  the  Bule,  that 
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he  could  reoog^nise  no  diligence  but 
the  diligence  prescribed  by  &e  Treaty, 
and  that  Sir  Kotmdell  Pahner  was  en- 
deavouring to  establish  Bules  of  ''due 
diligence  which  were  outside  of  the 
Treaty — a  path  on  which  it  was  then 
too  late  to  enter — and  the  American 
counsel  took  his  stand  on  the  explicit 
words  of  the  Treaty,  which  subordinated 
general  international  law  to  the  com- 
pact of  the  three  Bules — which  was  re- 
trospective— and  which  expressly  applied 
due  ''diligence  "  to  the  special  cases  con- 
templated by  these  Bules.  The  Arbi- 
trators seemed  to  have  held  the  view  of 
Mr.  Cushing,  and  not  that  which  was 
put  forward  by  Sir  Boundell  Palmer. 
And  what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  in  the 
Award  of  the  Arbitrators  there  were  laid 
down  three  of  the  most  dangerous  prin- 
ciples which  it  was  ever  endeavoured  to 
incorporate  into  the  law  of  nations.  In- 
deed, as  regarded  the  Motion,  this  was 
an  undefended  case,  for  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  had  not  said 
a  word  in  defence  of  any  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Award.  What,  for  instance,  did 
the  Award  say  about  coal  ?  Under  the 
second  Bule  it  was  held  that  the  sup- 
plying of  coal  in  limited  quantities  con- 
verted a  neutral  coimtry  into  a  ''  base  of 
operations,''  because  such  supplies  would 
assist  a  vessel  to  sail.  But  u  coal  was 
contraband  for  that  reason,  sails  must 
be  contraband  also,  and  masts,  and  even 
water ;  and  how,  then,  was  such  a  Bule 
to  be  carried  out?  It  could  only  be 
carried  out  by  turning  the  whole  country 
into  a  belligerent  Excise,  and  having  an 
exciseman  stationed  in  every  ship  to  see 
that  no  article  was  supplied  to  a  belli- 
gerent vessel,  or  even  exported  in  order 
to  be  put  on  board  such  a  vessel.  It 
was  idle  to  say  that  this  was  not  the 
consequence  of  the  second  Bule.  The 
casting  vote  of  Count  Sclopis  in  the  case 
of  the  Shenandoah  was  expressly  given 
under  that  Bule,  and,  in  his  judgment, 
in  the  case  of  the  Florida  he  also  dwelt 
on  the  question  of  coal.  Mr.  Adams 
was  extremely  cautious  not  to  commit 
himself  on  the  subject  of  coal,  as  would 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Blue  Book, 
and  the  infinite  danger  we  incurred 
under  the  Award  was  uiown  by  the  fact 
that  on  the  veir  last  day  the  Arbitrators 
sat,  Viscount  Itajubai  who  had  signed 
the  Award,  entered  a  protest  against  the 
doctrine  of  coal,  because  he  wished  it  to 
be  understood  that  it  was  safe  to  supply 
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ooal  in  some  quantities,  showing  that 
under  the  Award  it  could  not  be  supplied 
at  all.  But  the  Artide  went  further ;  it 
went  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  what  con- 
stituted a  bctse  of  operations,  and  ex- 
tended that  doctrine  to  every  transaction 
whatsoever  that  could  be  entered  into 
with  respect  to  a  belligerent  vessel. 
Therein  lay  the  infinite  danger  of  the 
doctrine;  and  it  extended  not  only  to 
vessels  liAce  the  Alabama,  but  to  the  com- 
missioned ships  of  the  oldest  established 
nations  in  the  world.  It  applied  to  the 
French  fleet  and  to  the  JBritish  fleet. 
Suppose  there  was  war  between  France 
and  Germany,  and  that  the  French  fleet 
coaled  or  watered  at  Heligoland,  the 
German  Government  would  nave  a  right 
under  the  Award  to  make  us  responsible 
for  everything  that  occurred  in  conse- 
quence. We  could  not  be  safe  tmder 
these  circumstances  unless  we  forbade 
the  exportation — he  might  almost  say, 
the  trade  in  coal  altogether — ^not  only  in 
England,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
Queen's  dominions.  Why,  they  were 
about  to  pay  in  the  case  of  the  Shenan- 
doah a  million  of  money  for  the  acts  of 
officials  in  Australia  over  whom  the  Go- 
vernment of  England  had  no  control 
whatever.  Oould  anything  be  con- 
ceived more  monstrous  or  miught  with 
greater  danger  to  us  than  such  a  doc- 
trine was?  He  passed  to  the  second 
point — the  doctrine  as  to  commissioned 
vessels.  That  doctrine  it  was  impossible 
for  a  civilized  nation  to  receive.  If  the 
Arbitrators  had  taken  the  wise  and 
prudent  course  of  laying  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  vessel  illegally  armed 
originally  ought  to  have  been  excluded 
^m  the  ports  of  that  country  firom 
which  she  had  obtained  her  armaments, 
they  would  have  enunciated  a  principle 
which  though  not  established  m  inter- 
national law,  was  wise  in  itseK,  and 
might  be  received  by  civilized  nations. 
But  what  they  said  was  that  tmder  the 
first  Bule  commissioned  vessels  of  war 
were  to  be  seized  and  their  departure 
prevented.  It  was  true  that  Sir  Boimdell 
Calmer  and  Sir  Alexander  Oockbum 
said  that  was  not  what  the  Bule  meant. 
But  the  Eule  was  so  ambiguous  that  it 
did  not  exclude  such  a  construction,  and 
the  Arbitrators  j>laced  that  construction 
upon  it.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Vice  President  of  tiie  Council  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  had  asked  why  in  the  world 
they  should  be  in  such  a  hurxy  to  do 


anything  in  this  matter  ?  Why,  a  war 
might  break  out  in  Europe  to-morrow, 
and  commissioned  vessels  of  one  or  other 
of  the^belligerents  might  obtain  coal  or 
water  in  one  of  our  ports.  Under  the 
Bule  they  were  botmd  to  seize  such  ves- 
sels, but  tmder  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  of  1870  they  were  bound  not  to  seize 
them.  What  would  be  the  position  of 
England  if  one  belligerent  demanded 
that  imder  the  Bule  the  vessels  should 
be  seized,  while  the  other,  to  whom  the 
ships  belonged,  demanded  that  under 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  they  should 
be  let  go  free  ?  How  could  they  escape 
a  quarrel  with  one  or  the  other  imder 
such  circumstances?  If  they  were  not 
going  to  condemn  the  Bule,  then  they 
ought  at  once  to  suspend  the  Standing 
Orders  of  the  House  and  repeal  the 
d2nd  section  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act.  But  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Award  was  a  thing  which  no 
nation  would  stand.  Suppose  the  British 
fleet  in  time  of  war  took  m  some  coal  or 
water  at  a  neutral  port,  and  our  adver- 
sary should  call  upon  the  neutral  Govern- 
ment to  seize  it.  Whs  it  to  be  supposed 
that  Ihe  British  fleet  would  allow  itself 
to  be  seized?  Or  suppose  the  French 
fleet,  in  a  war  with  Germany,  should 
take  in  coals  at  Heligoland,  and  after- 
wards anchor  in  the  Downs.  Ought  the 
German  Government,  under  the  Award,  to 
have  power  to  insist  on  our  seizing  that 
fleet,  or,  in  other  words,  to  insist  on  our 
instantlv  declaring  war  against  France  ? 
And  this  was  the  doctrine  that  was  to 
contribute  to  the  peace  of  nations !  He 
now  passed  to  the  question  of  ''due  dili- 
gence.'' He  admitted  that  the  phrase 
was  an  ambiguous  one,  and  one  difficult 
to  define;  but  what  he  complained  of 
was  that  the  Arbitrators  had  attempted 
to  define  it,  and  had  given  it  a  wrong 
definition.  They  said  that  the  diligence 
was  to  be  proportionate  to  the  risk  of  the 
belligerent.  [Mr.  W.  E.  Fobsteb  :  In 
exact  proportion.]  His  right  hon.  Friend 
remindea  him  of  a  word  he  had  omitted. 
It  was  to  be  "exactly  proportionate"  to 
the  risk  of  the  beU^erent.  What  did 
Mr.  Adams  say  upon  uiat  point  ?  Speak- 
ing of  due  diligence,  he  said — 

«Thia  may  naturally  grow  out  of  the  great 
difference  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
belligerents,  which  ought  properly  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  In  the  straggle  which  took 
place  in  America  '  dne  diligence  *  in  regard  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  one  of  the  bellige- 
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rents  meant  a  very  different  thing  from  the  same 
words  applied  to  ihe  other." 

Thaet  was  a  true  commentary  npon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Award,  and  that  was  what 
each  b^Iigerent  would  say  if  this  doo^ 
trine  were  allowed.  **My  comiheroial 
interests/'  they  would  each  say,  *'are 
very  different  from  those  of  my  adver- 
sary. You  must,  therefore,  carry  out 
the  law  on  a  totally  different  principle 
with  respect  to  him  and  to  me.''  The 
true  rule  was  impartiality  of  action. 
They  could  not  attempt  to  reach  equality 
of  result.  That  had  always  been  the 
principle  of  international  law.  They 
could  not  enter  into  the  constantly  vary- 
ing circumstances  of  the  bdiligerents, 
but  they  could  be  perfectly  impuiial  in 
their  action  to  both,  and  leave  the  result 
to  be  what  it  might.  Each  and  every 
one  of  those  doctrines  violated  some  car- 
dinal principle  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  by  each  the  position  of  neutrality 
was  made  absolutely  intoWable.  But 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  W.  B.  Forster) 
said  they  were  not  boimd  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  Award.  He  replied  that  if  they 
did  not  protest  against  them,  they  were 
necessarily  bound  by  them.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said  the  other 
night  that  the  position  of  the  Arbitrators 
was  not  judicial.  He  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gbntleman  was  wrong  in  t^t  opi- 
nion. The  Treaty  declared  that  they 
were  to  find,  with  reference  to  each  ship, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Rule  agreed  upon.  Any- 
thing more  judicial  than  the  position  in 
whidi  the  Arbitrators  were  placed  it  was 
not  easy  to  conceive.  But  l^en  it  was 
said  that  one  case  did  not  bind  another, 
and  that  was  true  in  reference  to  muni- 
oipal  law.  When,  however,  they  came 
to  deal  with  international  law,  how  did 
they  arg^e  ?  Why,  they  referred  to  the 
decisions  of  Lord  Stowell,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  or  Chancellor  Kent,  as  here- 
after— ^if  they  were  not  now  repudiated — 
nations  would  refer  to  the  principles  laid 
down  at  Geneva,  and  rely  upon  them*  in 
support  of  their  claims  and  arg^uments. 
They  could  not  separate  the  Award  from 
the  Bules.  They  were  like  Coke  upon 
ZittletoHf  you  could  not  separate  the 
commentary  from  the  text.  Or  they 
might  be  likened  to  the  Siamese  twincf — 
if  you  endeavoured  to  disjoin  iSiem  you 
must  kill  one,  and  probably  Would  kill 
both.  In  one  form  or  anothw  it  behoved 
the  House  of  Commons  to  x^udiate  the 
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doctrine  of  the  Award.  If  they  did  not, 
the  condition  of  neutrals  would  be  intot^ 
erable  and  the  area  of  war  would  be 
extended.  They  should  do  it  noW  iU 
time  of  peace,  for  in  time  of  war  it  would 
be  too  late.  If,  however,  they  took  l^^l 
step  now,  and  a  vrtat  arose  in  Europe  six 
months  hence,  should  a  claim  be  made 
against  them  they  coidd  point  to.the  fact 
that  they  had  not  accepted,  but  on  the 
contrary  had  protested  gainst,  the  prin« 
ciple  of  the  Award.  When  he  heard 
the  right  hon.  Gentieman  speaking  on 
the  question  of  conciliation  there  came 
into  his  recoUection  a  sreat  speech — one 
of  the  greatest  on  mtemalaonal  law 
which  the  records  of  Parliament  pos- 
sessed— ^he  alluded  to  a  speech  by  Lord 
Grenville  upon  the  great  M^time 
Treaty  of  1 801 .  The  right  hon.  Gentle, 
man  the  Member  fcnr  Buckinghamshire 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  th€r  other  night  made  a( 
claim  which,  speaking  from  the  Liberal 
side  of  1^  House,  he  c6uld  not  altoge- 
ther yield.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
claimed  a  monopoly  of  Lord  Ghrenville 
for  the  Conservative  party,  but  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  ri^t  hon. 
Gentleman  might  have  remembered  1^ 
fact  that  Lord  Grenville  declined  to  join 
Mr.  Pitt  in  his  last  Administration  be- 
cause Mr.  Pitt  was  not  in  a  position  to 
take  Mr.  Fox  into  the  Government.  He 
therefore  thought  it  would  be  a  fair 
compromise  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  permit  the  reputation  of  Lord 
Grenville  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  two  sides  of  ihe  House.  Lord  Gren- 
ville, then,  commenting  in  1801,  at  the 
time  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  upon  Uie 
Treaty  with  Bussia,  said — 

« Conciliation  is  indeed  deaiTable;  it  is  so 
alwanrs,  and  it  is  now  indispensably  necessary  as 
our  last  resource  against  certain  and  imminent 
danger.  But  to  conciliate,  by  the  surrender  of 
just  rights  and  of  essential  interests,  to  purchase 
^M^sent  ease  by  the  sacrifice  of  future  strength, 
IS  a  system  which  all  experience,  and  all  hssSny 
have  condemned ,  a  system  not  less  inipolitic  and 
ruinous  in  its  effects  than  it  is  weak  and  dis- 
graceful in  its  principle.  But  in  the  present 
case,  one  sentiment  alone  can  prevail  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  Russia.  The  desire  of  every 
friend  of  peace,andeTeryloTer  of  justice,  through- 
out the  world,  must  be  the  same.  All  must  con- 
cur in  wishing  that  a  precise  and  unequivocal 
arrangement  on  all  the  matters  to  which  this 
treaty  has  relation,  may  confirm  and  strengthen 
the  oispositians  of  friendship,  between  those  to 
whom  £urope  still  looks  for  its  preservatioii« 
and  may  stifle  the  seeds  of  every  possible  differ- 
ence which  could  either  interrupt  their  present 
harmony,  or  embamss  their  future  exertions. 
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By  loose  and  imcertain  stipulationB  on  these 

important  concsmi  no  interest  is  promoted,  no 

it  is  asserted,  no  principle  is  finally  estab- 

led.    From  ambiguity  and  doubt  confusion 

and  discord  only  can  anse.** — [Hansard — Pari, 

Sistoryf  xxzri.  265.] 

ThiA  WM  language  worthy  the  greatest 
Foreign  Mii&ter  whom,  he  beliered, 
England  ever  poesessed,  and  if  they 
were  to*  repudiate  these  uncertain  and 
amhig^oos  principles  in  what  way  was 
it  to  be  done  on  the  present  occasion  ? 
They  oould,  but  would  they  protest 
against  ihe  Bules  ?  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  had  already  done 
this  in  the  masterly  document  he  had 
drawn  up.  The  right  hon*  Gentleman 
the  Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the 
other  day  took  him  (Mr.  Harcourt)  to 
task  for  saying  that  the  Lord  Ohief  Jus- 
tice was  upon  the  Genera  Arbitration 
the  represfoitatiye  and  the  vindicator  of 
the  honour  and  the  conduct  of  England, 
and  it  was  further  alleged  against  him 
(Mr.  Harcourt)  by  the  right  hon.  G^n-^ 
tleman,  that  he  had  imputed  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  conduct  inconsistent  with 
his  position.  It  was,  howeTer,  a  singular 
fact  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had 
since  received  the  thanks  of  the  Queen, 
which  were  directed  to  be  presented  to 
him  by  the  Foreign  Minister  on  the 
express  ground  that  he  had  seen  to  the 
interests  of  England  upon  the  Arbitra- 
tion. Further,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
was  directed  in  another  part  of  his  in- 
structions to  defend  the  character  of 
Lord  Bussell,  which  he  also  did  in  the 
document  to  which  he  had  just  referred, 
What  he  would  suggest  mat  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  might  do  would  be 
to  send  the  Bules  to  foreign  countries  ac- 
companied by  the  judgment  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  say  that  the  judg- 
ment expresed  the  views  of  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  on  the  matter.  The  only  difficulty 
about  such  a  course  was  that  the  judg- 
mentoftheLord  Chief  Justice  commenced, 
with  something  like  a  condemnation  of 
the  Bules  themselves,  and  that  nii^it  in- 
troduce difficuliy  and  confusion.  What, 
then,  were  they  to  do  with  the  Bules  ? 
They  had  never  held  water  from  the 
first.  The  question  addressed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  to  Sir  Boundell  Palmer, 
and  to  whidi  he  had  already  referred, 
showed  that  the  Bules  were  considered 
unsafe  and  required  to  be  enlained  in 
order  to  be  imderstood,  and  carefully 
guarded  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 


daneerous.  The  experience  of  the  Arbi- 
tration had  shown  that  they  had  grown 
more  leaky  than  ever.  The  Bules  could 
not  be  patched,  and  were  not  worth 
mending,  but  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  piece  of  careless  juridical  slip-slop. 
The  best  thing  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment could  do  would  be  to  withdraw 
them  and  ask  ihB  ooncurrenee  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  such  a 
course.  And  he  thought  there  would  be 
no  difficuliy  in  obtaining  this  concur-^ 
rence.  They  might  depend  upon  it  that 
the  United  States  was  no  more  fond  of 
the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  Award 
than  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
could  be.  Let  them  apply  diplomatically 
to  the  United  States  Government,  after 
due  consideration,  to  draw  up  Bules 
which  should  be  worthy  the  occasion  and 
worthy  the  object  for  which  the  Bules 
were  originally  drawn.  There  were 
g^eat  jurists  in  this  country  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the 
Lord  Chai\cellor,  and  he  ventured  to  say 
that  the  opinions  of  Sir  Boundell  Palmer 
were  the  opinions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
In  America  there  were  jurists  wOTthy 
the  school  of  Marshall,  of  Story,  of 
Kent,  and  of  Wheaton,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  if  America  were  properly 
applied  to  her  Government  would  assist 
in  the  drawing  of  rules  which  could  be 
offered  without  explanation  or  protest 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  world.  The 
policy  of  the  United  States  had  always 
been  a  policy  of  neutrality  firom  the  time 
of  Washington  downwards,  and  they 
had  never  been  driven  out  of  it  except 
by  the  exigencies  of  civil  discord.  In 
fact,  he  thought  they  had  gone  a  little 
too  far  in  this  direction.  We  had  never 
been  desirous  to  cut  down  extremely  the 
belMgerent  rights  of  so  great  a  naval 
power  as  England;  and  proposals  to 
aboHsh  tiie  law  of  blockade,  and  the 
right  to  capture  private  ^operty  at  sea, 
were  demands  to  which  England  ought 
never  to  yield.  In  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
we  made  g^reat  concessions  to  neutrals 
-^these  concessions  were  reasonable,  and 
had  worked  satisfactorily;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  tendency  of  ihese  Bules  of 
tire  Treaty  of  Washington  was  to  reverse 
the  whole  stream  of  civilization.  Every 
step  before  had  been  in  favour  of  en- 
larging the  rights  of  neutrab  and  secur- 
ing  their  position;  but  the  Treaty  of 
Wasldngton  made  the  conditions  of 
netttrali^  so  intolerable  that  he  was 
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firmly  conyinced  that  if  the  Bules  were 
passed  into  the  law  of  nations  there 
would  be  no  condition  endurable  for  any 
State  except  the  condition  of  an  ally, 
and  when  a  war  broke  out  there  would 
be  no  condition  for  any  Qovemment  to 
consider  except  which  should  be  the  side 
it  was  to  take  in  the  coming  war.  This 
legislation  seemed  to  be  a  legislation 
against  the  principles  of  neutraliiy  and 
dangerous  to  the  future  prospects  of 
peace  to  mankind.  With  that  conviction, 
totally  irrespectiye  of  any  consideration 
of  ps^es,  he  felt  bound  to  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Mb.  BATHBONE  said,  the  House 
and  the  Government  ought  to  pause 
before  accepting  the  dangerous  advice 
which  had  been  given  by  the  last 
speaker  (Mr.  Harcourt).  He  could  not 
but  think  that  the  Motion  before  the 
House  entirely  ignored,  as  our  states- 
men had  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
ignoring,  the  greatest  danger  which 
threatened  the  maritime  greatness  of 
England,  as  well  as  the  direction  which 
the  efforts  to  avert  thai;  danger  should 
take.  During  the  last  American  War  a 
few  Alahamas  practicaUy  drove  the  flag 
of  the  second  maritime  Power  in  the 
world  from  the  seas.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  70  ships  which  the  Alabama 
sank  or  burnt  at  sea  that  did  this.  It 
was  the  fact  that  by  so  doing  she  deterred 
shippers  from  shipping  in  American 
bottoms,  and  thus  compelled  the  Ame- 
rican shipowners  either  to  lay  up  their 
valuable  ships  or  to  make  a  forced  sale 
of  them  to  foreigners.  The  danger 
which  the  Motion  was  framed  to  guard 
against,  appeared  to  him  to  be  unreal. 
There  was  very  little  danger  that  other 
nations,  and  least  of  all  America,  until 
recently  the  advocate  of  the  extreme 
licence  of  offensive  neutraliiy,  would  in- 
sist upon  maintaining  rules  or  interpre- 
tations of  international  law  enforcing  too 
strict  an  observance  of  the  duties  of  neu- 
traliiy. There  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  very  greatest  danger — nay,  the  cer- 
tainiy — ^that  the  naval  greatness  of  Eng- 
land, as  far  as  it  was  dependent  on  her 
Mercantile  Marine,  would  receive  a  fatal 
blow  in  the  first  war  in  which  she  was 
engaged,  unless  she  availed  herself  of 
the  peculiarly  favourable  position  in 
whicn  the  Treaiy  of  Washington  and 
the  Arbitration  of  Geneva  had  placed 
this  country  for  supplying  precautions 
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which  were  neglected  in  the  Declaration 
of  Paris.     He  urged  on  the  House  and 
the  Government  mat  it  would  be  fatal 
not  to  g^ard  against   the  dangers  to 
which  the  precedents  of  the  late  Ame- 
rican War,  coming  after  the  Treaiy  of 
Paris,  had  exposed  the  maritime  great- 
ness of  England.     By  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal, :  England  had  lost  in  the 
trade  with  the  East  what  was  previously 
the  advantage  of  her  geographical  posi- 
tion.   Now  the  commerce  of  the  East 
to    Europe    would    naturally   stop    at 
Odessa,  Trieste,  and  Marseilles,  instead 
of  coming  on  to  England  to  go  back  to 
Europe.      Everybody   prophesied   that 
this  would  be  the*  case ;  and  it  was  only 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  ship 
and  steamboat  owners,  Jbacked  by  the 
great  capital  of  England,  which   had 
enabled  this  country  to  maintain,  as  it 
had  so    far   done,  its  mercantile    and 
maritime  position  in  those  waters ;  but  if 
we  permitted,  as  we  were  in  danger  of 
permitting,  a  large  portion  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine  of  England  to  be  transferred 
to  other  countries,  would  it  be  possible  to 
recover  such  loss  of  our  position  against 
the  additional  eeoffraphical  difficulties 
with  which  we  shoiud  have  to  contend  ? 
Liverpool,  London,  Hull,  and  Newcastle 
were  now  the  head-quarters  of  the  great 
maritime  companies  into  whose  hands 
so  much  of  me  ceurying  trade  of  the 
world  was  passing.    But  when,  under 
the   influence  of  numerous  AlabawtaSf 
we  had  changed  the  points  of  departure 
for  Eastern  fleets,  and  Marseilles  had 
taken  the  place  of  Southampton,  and  so 
on,  would  it  be  possible  to  recover  this  ? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  dispossess  foreign 
maritime  nations  when  mej  had  once 
got  hold  of  a  trade  so  naturally  their 
own?    The  Motion  regarded  only  the 
effect  of  the  Washington  E.ules  upon  us 
when  we  were  neutriQs.    But  ihey  must 
also  be  considered  in  respect  to  cases  in 
which  we  might  be  belligerents.    It  ap- 
peeu^   to  him  that  to  us  as  nentraU 
they  were  no  intolerable  burdeUi  and 
that  to  us  as  belligerents  they  were  ex- 
ceptionally favouraole,  and  even  vital  to 
the  interests  of  our  marine  and  commerce 
in  the  event  of  war.    These  Bules  only 
threw  upon  us  the  duty  of  enforcing 
our  own  laws  as  they  now  stood  with 
the  same  business-like  diligence  which 
we  should  certainly  use  if  our  own  inte- 
rests were  directly  at  stake  by  the  fitting 
out  of  a  ship  in  oet  own  ports  for  the 
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purpose  of  attacking  our  own  commerce; 
and  unless  we  could  obtain  this  justice 
&t>m  other  nations  our  carrying  trade 
must  pass,  and  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  irrevocably  pass,  into  the  hands 
of  other  nations  on  the  first  war.  So 
long  as  neutrality  was  imperfect,  its 
violations  were  always  likely  to  irritate 
a  belligerent  to  declare  war  against  a 
neutral.  In  the  late  American  Civil 
War  we  were  very  near — few  who  were 
xmconnected  with  America  knew  how 
near — affording  a  most  fatal  proof  of 
this.  Did  the  remonstrances  ana  threats 
of  the  Northern  States  incline  us  to 
declare  war  against  them?  But  he 
would  point  out  the  danger  of  war  which 
we  ran,  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and 
after  the  escape  of  the  Alabama,  but 
before  the  Award  of  the  Geneva  Arbi- 
trators. Was  it  not  evident  that  not 
only  Eussia,  but  even  the  minor  Powers 
thought  they  miffht  hold  an  offensive 
tone  towards  England,  because  they  be- 
lieved, most  erroneoudy,  that  she  would 
not  go  to  war  while  America  was  watch- 
ing  to  avenge  the  escape  of  the  Alabama  f 
'^V^>uld  Russia  have  abrogated  the  Black 
Sea  Convention  in  the  abrupt  wav  she 
did  had  she  not  entertained  this  idea? 
Was  not,  then,  tiiat  erroneous  idea  just 
the  very  thing  to  lead  to  wax  ?  Before 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856,  Eng- 
land in  her  twofold  capacity  of  possess- 
ing the  greatest  Naval  Power  in  the 
world,  and  of  possessing  the  largest  Mer- 
cantile Marine  in  the  world,  claimed  and 
exercised  not  only  enormous  power  of 
crippling  the  commerce  of  any  nation 
which  might  be  at  war  with  her,  but 
also  of  protecting  and  carrying  on  her 
own  commerce.  The  Declaration  of 
Paris  deprived  her  of  most  of  the  power 
of  crippung  the  commerce  of  another 
coimt^,  and  of  most  of  the  power  of 
protecting  her  own  Mercantile  Marine 
m  the  enjoyment  of  their  commerce. 
Now  the  rights  claimed  by  England  fre- 
quently brought  her  into  collision  with 
neutrals,  and  occasionally  into  war  with 
them,  and  therefore  it  was  wise  to  aban- 
don them.  But  just  compare  for  a  mo- 
ment the  position  which  other  countries, 
and  the  position  which  this  country  oc- 
cupied before  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
with  the  position  which  they  now  re- 
spectively occupy.  Before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  we  claimed  and  exercised 
the  right  of  capturing  ships  and  cai^es 
belonging  to  any  enemy  under  any  nag; 


and  practically  our  great  Naval  Force 
gave  us  the  power  of  almost  annihilating 
me  commerce  of  our  enemy.  By  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  we  surrendered  the 
right  to  interfere  with  the  commerce  of 
our  enemy,  except  by  an  effectual  block- 
ade, or  when  carried  on  imder  its  own 
flag.  What,  then,  would  now  happen  to 
our  enemy  in  case  of  war  ?  Simply,  it 
would  carry  on  its  commerce  tmder  neu- 
tral flaes,  and  sell  its  own  ships  to  neu- 
trals, wnich  most  nations  would  be  en- 
abled to  do  without  too  great  a  sacrifice; 
because  the  number  of  ships  owned  by 
any  nation,  except  England,  were  not  of 
greater  value  than  capital  available  for 
ship-owning  could  be  found  to  purchase. 
The  House  would  see  at  once,  merefore, 
that  our  power  of  injuring  an  enemy 
was  enormously  reduced;  and,  indeed, 
except  as  regaorded  blockade,  was  per- 
fectly insignificant  as  to  any  possible 
effect  upon  the  resources  of  an  enemy, 
and,  consequently,  upon  its  power  or 
willingness  to  go  on  with  the  war.  Now, 
what  was  formerly  the  position  of  Eng- 
land in  a  war,  and  what  would  its  posi- 
tion be  now?  Formerly  cargoes  were 
liable  to  seizure  wherever  found,  and 
under  whatever  flag  they  were  shipped. 
It  therefore  was  the  custom  to  ship  in 
British  bottoms,  and  to  wait  for  a  British 
convoy,  which  our  great  naval  power 
enabled  us  to  givo.  Now,  if  shipped 
under  a  neutral  flag,  our  commerce  would 
be  free  from  capture,  and,  as  long  as  any 
neutral  ships  were  available,  no  one 
would  wait  for  a  convoy  in  order  to  ship 
in  a  British  ship  any  valuable  cargo ;  for, 
in  addition  to  waiting,  he  would  have  to 

Eay  a  higher  premium  for  insurance  than 
e  would  pay  in  a  neutral  bottom.  There- 
fore, as  every  shipowner  knew,  the  days 
of  convoy  were  absolutely  at  an  end. 
And  if  the  precedents  of  the  Alabama 
and  the  Florida  could  not  be  guarded 
against ;  if  ships  of  war  could  be  fitted 
out  and  allowea  to  sail  from  neutral  ports 
to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  England, 
every  practical  shipowner  knew  that  the 
Mercantile  Marine  of  England  would  be 
driven  from  the  seas.  A  certain  small 
portion  of  her  ships  might  find  employ- 
ment by  carrying  cargoes  of  small  value 
on  which  the  rate  of  freight  was  of  more 
importance  than  the  rate  of  premium  of 
insurance.  For  a  time  a  certain  portion 
of  her  ships  would  be  necessarily  em- 
ployed, because  there  would  not  be  neu- 
tral vessels  to  do  the  work.    But  the 
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E eater  part  of  them  would  have  to  be 
jd  up  or  sold  at  a  ruinous  loss  to  fbreigu- 
ers,  for  we  could  not  continue  to  carry 
on  a  trade  in  which  our  shipowners  would 
be  at  a  disadvantage  of  more  than  30  or 
40  per  cent  as  to  net  results  as  compared 
with  foreign  shipowners.  When  Ame- 
rica was  at  war  the  quantity  of  ships 
which  she  had  to  sell  found  a  fair  market 
without  any  ruinous  reduction  of  price, 
because  the  number  was  not  excessive, 
and  the  shipowning  power  and  capital 
of  England  were  there  to  buy  the  ships. 
But  who  is  to  buy  the  enormous  mercan- 
tile marine  of  England  ?  You  would 
have  to  ofDer  ruinous  concessions  to  in- 
duce people  to  do  so.  So  that  the  loss 
of  ISngland  would  not  only  be  on  a  much 
larger  amount  of  property  than  the  loss 
inflicted  by  such  a  process  upon  any 
other  oountiy,  but  the  proportionate  loss 
on  every  pound  would  be  greater.  Per- 
haps he  should  be  told  that  the  American 
Navy  wa^  entirely  engaged  in  blockad- 
ing, and,  therefore,  did  not  care  to  catch 
the  Alabama,  and  that  our  immense  naval 
power  would  be  able  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  any  such  attempts  in  future. 
Now,  he  quite  admitted  that  our  Navy 
would  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
the  Navies  of  any  other  nation;  but  if 
Alabamat  were  to  be  allowed  to  be  fitted 
out  in  neutral  ports,  he  believed  that 
the  protection  of  our  commerce  would 
be  beyond  its  power.  We  should  have 
to  deal  not  with  one,  two,  or  three  of 
such  vessels;  and  the  style  of  vessels 
which  we  were  now  building  for  the  de- 
fence of  our  shores  and  for  naval  war- 
fare were  entirely  unsuited  to  perform 
the  minor  duties  of  the  police  of  the  sea. 
Captains  and  Warriors  were  too  expen- 
sive and  cumbrous  to  do  the  work  of 
catching  Alahamas,  It  would  require  an 
immense  number  of  light  ships  of  war, 
especially  built  for  the  purpose,  to  per- 
form this  inty.  Steamers  could  now  be 
built  with  such  small  consumption  of  fuel 
that  they  could  keep  the  seas  .without 
coming  into  port  for  months  and  months; 
and  imless  such  a  steamer  comes  into 
port  how  were  you  to  find  her?  She 
would  appear,  say,  first  in  the.  track  of 
the  Atlantic  trade,  burning  or  sinking 
half-a-dozen  ships,  and  putting  their 
crews  in  the  last  vessel  captured;  and 
then,  before  that  vessel  could  reach  a 
port  and  give  the  alarm,  she  would  be 
half-way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  capturing 
on  her  way  some  of  our  Eastern  mer- 
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cantile  fleet;  and  before  betraying  her 
positicm  there  be  in  the  Pacific.  Li  was 
not  the  number  of  vessels  destroyed; 
commerce  Was  very  sensitive ;  the  margin 
for  profit  in  shipowning  was  not  large, 
and  by  enhancing  rates  of  insurance  it 
would  compel  the  laying  up  or  the  sale 
of  the  ships.  He  need  not  attempt  to 
show  that  l^e  maintenance  of  our  Mer- 
cantile Marine  was  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  national  greatness  as  a 
maritime  nation  ;  but  he  bought  he  had 
shown  the  immense  loss  which  would 
be  inflicted  upon  England  by  the  pre- 
cedents of  the  late  American  war,  tmless 
they  were  cancelled  by  the  new  Bules  of 
maritime  international  law  which  had 
been  laid  down,  and  which  he  hoped 
would  be  adhered  to.  The  Washington 
Bules  simply  adopted  the  principles 
which  we  adopted  in  the  Foreign  En- 
listment Act  of  1870,  and  made  them 
internationally  binding.  They  were 
wholly  in  our  favour  as  compared  with 
any  other  country,  in  proportion  as  our 
marine  and  commerce  were  the  greatest. 
No  country  had  so  much  to  gain  by  their 
enforcement;  none  had  anything  com- 
parable to  lose  by  their  neglect.  The 
real  question  was  whether  we  were  to 
sacrifice  this  safety,  which  we  had  ob- 
tained after  such  tedious  negotiations 
and  at  so  heavy  a  cost,  and  which  only 
the  exceptional  circumstances  of  America 
had  given  us  the  chance  of  obtaining,  in 
order  that  exceptional  profits  might  be 
made  in  a  few  shipbuilding  yards,  in 
violation  of  the  intention  of  our  own 
laws.  As  a  practical  man  of  business, 
he  would  say  a  word  upon  the  well- 
meaning  but  fallacious  arguments  which 
have  been  used  by  great  statesmen  and 
lawyers  about  protecting  our  manufac- 
tures. Nobody  built  a  ship  of  war  on 
speculation.  There  were  too  few  cus- 
tomers for  such  an  article,  and  it  was 
perfectly  easy  for  any  man  who  was 
building  a  ship  of  war  for  a  nation  with 
which  we  were  at  peace  to  give  indubit- 
able evidence  that  he  was  so  doing.  In 
following  the  shibboleth  of  non-inter- 
ference with  trade  and  manufactures  we 
were  in  danger  of  licensing  the  building 
of  pirates.  It  would  have  been  better, 
in  the  interests  of  peace  and  of  all  great 
maritime  ooimlries,  especially  Great 
Britain,  to  extend  the  l)eclaration  of 
Paris  so  as  to  protect  from  capture  all 
private  ships  and  goods,  except  in  the 
case  of  an  attempt  to  force  a  blockade  or 
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in  tUe  case  of  Oictual  military  neceBdty. 
But  it  would  be  madness  to  throw  away 
an  interpretation  of  international  }aw 
which^  thoughfor  the  moment  against  us, 
seemed  conmved  for  our  special  benefit 
in  the  long  run.  Haying  felt  the  in- 
convenience of  an  abuse  of  neutrality, 
the  Americans  had  contended  for  the 
3trictest  precautions  against  such  abuse 
in  tj^e  future.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  found  ourselves  in  the  unusual  posi- 
tion of  wishing  to  limit  belligerent  rights 
^d  of  feeling  the  difficulties  of  neu- 
trality. Next  time  our  positions  might 
be  reversed.  He  thought  he  detected 
in  the  cautipus  manner  in  which  the 
Leader  of  th^  Opposition  ^uded  to  this 
subject  last  night  a  warning  to  those  who 
might  not  see  as  far  as  he  did  during  the 
late  American  War.  He  trusted  the  Oppo- 
sition would  imitate  that  patriotic  and 
statesmanlike  forethought  which  he  so 
conspicuously  displayed  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  the  American  War,  and 
for  which  this  co^nt^y  ought  for  ever  to 
be  grateful  to  him.  In  conclusion,  he  en- 
treated the  Government,  in  the  interests 
of  peace,  not  to  lose  the  present  favour- 
able opportunity  of  inducing  other  na- 
tions to  concur  in  the  adoption  of  Bules 
that  would  prevent  practices  which  had 
never  abridged  war  a  single  day,  but 
which,  on  me  contrary,  tended  to  in- 
crease its  evils  and  to  extend  its  area. 
Such  a  course  would  be  not  only  just  and 
humane,  but  in  the  end  woidd  prove  to 
have  been  such  a  course  as  experience 
and  sound  statesmanship  alike  dictated. 
He  therefore  entreated  the  Government 
not  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr. 
Harcourt). 

Mb.  GEEGOET  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  TMr.  Eathbone), 
who  had  just  sat  down  nad  treated  the 
question  purely  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  out  it  was  one  of  much  wider 
scope  and  much  greater  importance.  It 
was  a  question  which  involved  principles 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  peace  and  war. 
He  ventured  to  say  that  there  was  no 
such  mutuality  of  advantage  to  be  dor 
rived  &om  the  Award  as  was  maintained 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman.    This  country 

Sossessed  ports  and  estuaries  not  only  at 
ome,  but  in  every  portion  of  the  globe. 
In  these  ports  and  estuaries  vessels  might 
be  equipped,  and  from  them  expeditions 
might  sail  which  might  bring  i^,  in  spite 
of  all  we  could  do  to  maintain  pur  neur 


trality,  within  the  terms  of  the  Award, 
and  expose  us  to  the  claims  of  bellige- 
rents. And  here  he  coi^d  not  help  ex- 
pre^ping  bis  surprise  at  the  way  in  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  proposed  to 
meet,  or  rather  to  avoid,  the  issue  raised 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
G.  Hardy).  He  should  have  thought 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  woidd 
have  been  glad  to  take  on  thi^  subject 
the  opinion  of  the  country  as  manifested 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  could 
not  but  believe  that  if  they  had  done  so 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  negotiations 
which  had  led  to  this  Treaty  we  should 
have  heard  but  little  of  the  disputes  in 
which  we  were  now  involved,  and  which 
had  occupied  our  thoughts  during  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament.  What  he 
imderstood  the  right  hon.   Gentleman 

gfr.  W.  B.  Eorster)  to  say  was,  that 
er  Majesty's  Government  had  entered 
into  a  Correspondence  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  united  States  with  a  view 
to  some  joint  agreement  as  to  the  Bules, 
and  that  this  correspondence  had  now 
ceased,  and  was  in  abeyance.  But  that 
seemed  to  be  very  much  the  position  in 
which  this  country  was  placed  at  the 
time  the  negotiations  failed  between 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Eeverdy  Johnson, 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  at 
that  period  this  House  had  been  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  a  Treaty  would  have  re- 
sulted very  different  m  its  terms  from 
that  which  had  been  imposed  on  us.  He 
had  been  still  more  astonished  by  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  Arbitrators  in  tl\eir  Award  had 
not  interpreted  the  Eules  laid  down  in 
the  Treaty.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
they  had  not  onlv  interpreted  the  Eules 
in  terms,  but  haa  gone  still  fui'ther  by 
applying  those  Eules  to  their  Award, 
and  condemning  us  in  three  instances  to 
heavy  damages.  He  could  not  conceive 
any  stronger  interpretotion  of  a  prin- 
ciple  than  its  application  to  individual 
circumstances,  and  any  one  in  future 
seeking  to  enforce  that  principle  would 
naturally  cite  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  applied.  The  case  of  the 
Shenandoah  was  a  strong  illustration  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  interpretation 
had  been  carried.  It  had  been  already 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
but  he  thought  it  deserving  of  con- 
sideration in  det^,   That  vessel  origin- 
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ally  known  as  the  Sea  Kingj  was  a 
screw  steamer,  built  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed  in  the  China  trade.  She 
sailed  from  London  apparently  as  a 
trading  vessel,  on  the  9tibi  of  October. 
She  arrived  at  Madeira  oh  the  18th,  and 
then  took  in  an  armament  at  some  neigh- 
bouring island;  a  transfer  of  property, 
real  or  apparent,  took  place — a  Captain 
WaddeU  took  the  command  of  her, 
under  a  Commission  from  the  Confede- 
rate Government,  and  thereafter  she  pass- 
ed as  the  "  Confederate  States  steamer- 
of-war  Shenandoah."  She  arrived  at  Mel- 
bourne on  the  25th  January,  1 865,  and  im- 
mediately her  Commander  applied  to  the 
Governor  for  permission  to  make  neces- 
sary repairs,  and  to  take  in  a  supply  of 
coals.  The  Governor  took  the  opimon  of 
his  proper  Law  Officers,  who  were  of 
opimon  that  the  Governor  was  bound  to 
treat  her  as  a  ship-of-war  belonging  to 
a  belligerent  Power.  Great  precautions 
were  taken  in  dealing  with  her ;  but  in- 
formation having  been  received  that  a 
number  of  seamen  had  clandestinely  got 
on  board  and  were  concealed,  a  poHce 
officer  was  sent  on  board  with  a  warrant. 
Captain  WaddeU,  however,  pledged  his 
word  of  honour  that  there  were  no  such 
men  on  board,  and  refused  to  allow  the 
ship  to  be  inspected,  and  declared  he 
woiild  fight  his  ship  rather  than  allow 
it.  The  colonial  authorities,  however, 
did  aU  that  they  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances by  denying  to  the  ship  the 
hospitalities  of  the  port  until  they  re- 
ceived the  solemn  assurance  of  Captain 
WaddeU  as  a  commissioned  officer  that 
there  had  been  no  violation  of  its  neu- 
trality. The  repairs  were  then  aUowed 
to  proceed,  but  they  were  carried  on  on 
a  private  sUp,  and  the  authorities  re- 
quired that  there  should  be  no  unneces- 
sary delay  in  completing  them.  On  the 
I7tii  or  18th  of  February  the  American 
Consul  received  information  that  men 
were  being  shipped,  and  he  put  himself 
into  communication  with  the  Attorney 
General,  who  advised  that  he  should 
make  a  declaration  of  the  circumstances 
on  which  the  authorities  could  act.  The 
Consul  however  did  not  foUow  this 
advice,  but  applied  to  several  other 
subordinate  authorities  who  were  unable 
to  do  anything  without  the  evidence  in 
question.  Tms  circumstance,  however, 
was  in  fact  immaterial,  as  the  informa- 
tion ffiven  to  the  Consul  was  tiiat  the  men 
would  be  shipped  from  one  part  of  the 
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shore,  whereas  they,  in  fieust,  got  off 
from  another,  having  concealed  them- 
selves for  the  purpose,  and  having  been 
taken  off  in  small  boats  to  the  vessel. 
The  repairs  were  effected  on  a  pri- 
vate sHp,  and  a  supply  of  250  tons  of 
coal  was  put  on  board,  and  the  vessel 
left  on  the  18th  February.  So  that,  for 
the  circumstances  of  a  dark  night,  which 
enabled  a  party  of  seamen  to  steal  on 
board  unobserved,  the  negUgence  of  a 
poUce  officer — supposing  he  had.  the 
right  and  the  power — ^to  search  the 
vessel,  and  the  purchase  of  a  few  tons 
of  coal,  the  British  nation  was  made 
responsible  for  aU  the  injury  she  had 
inmcted  on  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  after  leaving  a  defenceless  port 
of  a  British  colony  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe.  Li  addition  to  this,  the  Gk>- 
vemment  of  Melbourne  was  a  distinct 
and  independent  Government,  and  yet 
the  people  of  this  country  were  held  Uable 
for  its  omissions,  if  omissions  they 
could  be  caUed.  The  rieht  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  whom  the  case  for  the  Gt>vem- 
ment  had  been  entrusted  had.  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  Act  of  1 870  imposed 
no  new  liabilities,  and  that  it  was  only 
an  extension  and  complement  of  the  Act 
of  1819.  Any  one  who  read  the  former 
Act  could  not  fail  to  see  that  our  obU- 
gations  had  been  materiaUy  extended, 
and  were  of  a  most  onerous  character. 
The  bmlding  and  equipping  of  a  ship 
had  now  been  put  into  two  distinct  ca- 
tegories, and  both  were  made  liable  to 
penalties,  even  to  the  forfeiture  of  the 
ship.  Under  the  ISth  section  of  the 
Act  the  supplying  to  any  belligerent 
ship  in  our  ports  of  a  mast,  a  saU,  an 
oar,  spar,  or  tiUer  would  be  "equip- 
ping "  her,  and  for  any  one  of  these  she 
was  liable  to  forfeiture.  It  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  that  a  belli- 
gerent observing  the  mimicipal  law  of 
me  country  had  a  right  to  call  that  mu- 
nicipal law  into  force  against  the  other 
belligerent ;  so  that  we  might  be  required 
on  to  confiscate  any  vessel  which  had 
been  supplied  in  our  ports  with  any  of 
the  articles  described.  He  ventured  to 
think  such  a  condition  of  things  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  any  beUigerent  with- 
out involving  us  in  war.  There  was 
another  UabiHty  which  flowed  from  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Tribunal  of 
Geneva.  The  rule  formerly  was  that  a 
country  or  Government  could  not  be 
caUed  upon  to  act  except  on  evidence 
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"whioh  rendered  it  reasonably  certain 
that  they  would  obtain  a  oonyiotion  in 
their  own  Oourts.  But  acoordine  to  the 
judgment  and  reasoning  of  the  Arbitra- 
tors it  appeeu^  that  a  neutral  was  bound 
to  take  the  initiative  at  the  instance  of  a 
beUig^rent  on  any  information,  whether 
it  were  such  as  would  justify  them  in 
instituting  proceedings  before  their  own 
Tribimals  or  not.  Upon  -any  hearsay  re- 
porty  rumour,  or  unauthorized  informa- 
tion the  OoYemment  might  be  called  on 
to  interfere.  These  were  great  and 
heavy  liabilities  under  which  no  Go- 
vernment was  safe.  They  could  not  ask 
any  Government  to  accept  them,  and  if 
they  did  he  believed  every  country  would 
repudiate  them.  They  were  unworthy 
of  the  English  Government  to  recom- 
mend to  any  other  country,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  be  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons. 

M&.  TiATNG  said,  he  thought  the 
observation  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  who  addressed  the 
House  early  in  the  debate  from  the 
Treasury  Bench  was  absolutely  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  decision  which  should  be 
come  to  by  the  House,  that  in  order  to 
approach  the  6ther  neutral  nations  with 
advantage  on  the  question  of  these  Eules, 
it  was  necessary  to  come  first  to  an  ami- 
cable understanding  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States^  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  not  to  precipitate 
matters  while  the  heats  which  had  been 
engendered  were  still  in  force.  He  (Mr. 
Laing)  himself  had  too  much  experience 
of  the  moderation  and  wisdom  of  the 
House  to  doubt  that  that  ajppeal  would 
be  successful.  Questions  of  vital  national 
importance  had  been  raised  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  and  it  was  fitting  that 
the  opinions  not  only  of  lawyers,  but  of 
men  engaged  in  commerce  should  be 
heard.  The  epithets  ** intolerable,"  "dan- 
gerous," "mischievous,"  had  been  ap- 
plied to  principles  put  forward  in  the 
Geneva  Award,  which  he  ventured  to 
say  men  of  common  sense  engaged  in 
business  would  regard  as  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
oountiy.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt),  who  laid  down 
the  law  to  the  House  with  so  much  au- 
thority, ought  to  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  be  a  little  more  accurate  in  getting  up 
the  factB  and  the  law  which  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  for  he  had  made 
some  astonishing  mistakes  as  to  the  state 
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of  the  law  on  this  subject.  There  was 
no  principle  more  dear  than  that  a  neu- 
tral State  could  not  allow  any  of  its  ports 
or  dependencies  to  be  made  a  basis  for 
helping^  one  belligerent  to  the  disadvan- 
tage or  the  other ;  and  the  Chief  Justice 
of  England  had  declared  it  to  be  the  law 
that  coal  would  come  under  the  category 
of  contraband,  if  it  was  to  be  used  as  the 
motive  power  of  a  vessel  intended  for 
war.  How  did  the  facts  really  stand? 
What  was  objected  to  was  the  interpre- 
tation put  upon  the  Three  Bules  of  the 
Sixth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
by  the  Award  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  to  the  words 
''due  diligence"  a  sharper  definition  had 
been  given  than  was  really  meant  by 
their  authors.  The  Judgment  of  the 
Geneva  Tribimal  was  not  a  decision  of 
the  international  law  upon  the  subject. 
Indeed,  part  of  the  language  used  might 
in  one  sense  be  considered  as  obiter  dicta, 
although,  no  doubt,  the  whole  carried 
with  it  a  considerable  moral  effect  to  the 
world  generally — an  effect  corresponding 
with  what  might  be  called  an  increasing 
public  opinion  against  a  resort  to  war, 
and  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity. The  Judgment  raised  questions 
of  great  importance  which  it  did  not 
profess  conclusively  to  solve.  He  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  G.  Hardy)  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
endeavour  at  an  early  date — though  not 
at  present,  for  the  conclusive  reasons 
urged  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
that  side  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster) — to  come 
to  a  mutual  imderstanding  with  the  mari- 
time Powers  as  to  the  precise  definition 
of  the  Bules,  so  that  we  might  not  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  be  overtaken  by  an- 
other war  while  such  important  questions 
still  remained  in  a  state  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty.  But,  after  aU,  the  general 
effect  of  the  Eules  was  to  render  the 
equipment  of  vessels  like  the  Alabama 
more  difficult,  and  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  them,  even  if  they  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  with  full  equipment 
from  a  neutral  port,  to  cruise  ana  prey 
upon  the  commerce  of  one  of  the  belli- 
gerents. He  maintained  that  nine  out 
of  ten  persons  would  say  that  the  effect 
of  this  Judgment,  so  far  from  being  bad, 
was,  on  the  contrary,  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  peace ;  and  any  Govern- 
ment consenting  to  be  bound  by  it  would 
be  guilty  of  the  gravest  dereliction  of 
duty  if  they  let  slip  any  opportunity  of 
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establishing  principles  of  sQcli  viti^  vA-^ 
portance  to  the  welfare  of  nations  gene* 
rally.  It  appeared  to  him  that  those 
who  regarded  the  decisions  of  the  Tri- 
bunal of  Geneva  as  limiting  the  rights 
of  neutrals  took  a  very  narrow  view  of 
the  important  questions  involved.  He 
believed  that  their  tendency  was  in  the 
direction  of  peace  and  to  induce  all  Gk>- 
vemments  to  look  upon  war  .as  a  dread- 
ful necessity,  and  only  to  be  resorted  to 
in  the  last  extremity.  It  followed,  then, 
that  the  duty  of  neutrals  as  well  as  of 
belligerents  should  undergo  a  complete 
revision.  A  similar  spirit  influenced  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  when  it  was  agreed  upon  that  a 
neutral  flag  should  cover  a  neutral  cargo. 
All  those  recent  Treaties  had  sprung  out 
of  the  feeling  of  horror  of  war,  which 
was  increasing  in  every  civilized  nation. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in 
his  admirable  and  exhaustive  statement 
in  respect  to  the  Geneva  Award,  referred 
to  the  growth  of  the  new  school  of  writers 
and  jurists  upon  this  subject.  Amongst 
many  other  eminent  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  international  law,  M.  de  Tocque- 
viUe  laid  down  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  neutrals  with  great  strictness.  They 
might  be  summed  up  in  two  conditions — 
the  one  was  scrupulous  impartiality ;  the 
other  a  complete  abstention  from  sJl  acts 
of  war,  of  aiding  or  abetting  either  belli- 
gerent, or  afformng  them  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  arms  or  munitions  of  war. 
In  fact,  all  the  changes  made  of  late 
years  in  international  law,  sprang  out  of 
the  formation  of  what  might  be  termed 
an  international  conscience  and  an  ex- 
treme aversion  to  war.  Whilst  sym- 
pathizing most  heartily  with  the  general 
principle  of  humaniiy  manifested  in  the 
recent  Treaties  and  decisions,  he  cer- 
tainly should  not  wish  to  see  it  pushed  to 
an  extent  adverse  to  the  interests  of  his 
own  country;  but  he  thought  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  a  case  now  where 
such  a  contingency  could  arise.  It  was, 
in  his  mind,  veiy  bad  policy  to  commit 
ourselves  to  a  hard-and-fast  line  when 
endeavouring  to  effect  a  settlement  of 
an  international  dispute  by  means  of 
arbitration.  The  danger  of  following 
such  a  course  became  apparent  in  two 
recent  instances — namely,  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  of  Oermany,  two 
Powers  with  whom  it  was  of  the  g^reatest 
interest  to  us  to  cultivate  amicable  rela- 
tions.   Our  alliance  with  the  great  Em- 
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pire  of  Germany  beingcementedby  a  com- 
munity of  interests  and  of  feeling  was  the 
great  safeguard  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Those  relations 
were,  however,  to  a  serious  extent  im- 

E aired  by  what  took  place  during  the 
ite  war.  The  miscHef  done  simply 
measured  by  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  far  outweighed  the  inconvenience 
that  would  result  from  adoption  of  an 
opposite  principle.  It  was  for  tiiie  ad- 
vantage of  England  that  greater  strin- 
gency should  be  enforced  that  would 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  cases  like  that 
of  the  Alabama,  By  the  adoption  of 
these  E.ules,  when  a  vessel  slipped 
through  their  fingers  as  this  ship  did, 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  give  notice  to 
the  belligerent  Powers,  and  the  vessel 
tainted  with  the  original  violation  of  the 
municipal  laws  would,  on  her  being 
found  in  our  ports,  be  detained.  Under 
the  adoption  of  such  a  Bule  a  vessel 
could  not  be  covered  with  her  commis- 
sion, and  thereby  be  enabled  again  to 
commence  a  mischievous  career.  This 
country  had  a  number  of  fortified  stations 
all  over  the  world  for  the  protection  of 
our  commerce.  They  were  maintained 
at  a  great  expense  for  th^  express  pur- 
pose of  giving  us  an  advantage  in  case 
of  war,  and  to  act  as  a  basis  for  coaling 
stations,  and  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  us  if,  in  time  of  war  with 
Russia,  a  vessel  escaping  from  the  United 
States  and  receiving  a  Kussian  commis- 
sion could  coal  at  San  Francisco  or  any 
Pacific  port.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  laid  down 
in  the  Award  would  be  enormously  in 
favour  of  this  country.  If  that  were 
the  case,  and  if  we  were  to  consider  the 
disadvantages  and  grievance  we  might 
suffer  as  neutrals,  he  thought  they  would 
not  be  found  so  serious  as  to  outweigh, 
the  advantages  we  should  receive  from 
the  application  of  the  Eules  when  we 
should  chance  to  be  belligerents.  In 
the  first  case  they  had  been  mainly  ob- 
viated by  the  passing  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  of  1870.  It  had  been 
admitted  that  by  that  Act  we  were  in  a 
position  very  effectually  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  what  occurred  during  the 
American  War.  The  law  of  ihigland  in 
that  respect  was  considered  far  more 
stringent  than  that  of  almost  any  o^er 
Power ;  there  was  no  chance  of  our  alter- 
ing it ;  and  it  was  therefore  our  policy  to 
induce  other  Powers  to  accept  Uie  same 
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engagement.  With  regard  to  ''due 
diligence''  eyery  case,  tiie  Arbitrators 
stated,  must  be  judged  upon  its  own 
merits,  and  tbe  interpretation  intended 
to  be  placed  by  the  Oeneva  Tribtmal  on 
the  construction  of  that  Bide  was  not  an 
arbitrary  or  impracticable  interpretation, 
but  such  a  common-sense  interpretation 
as  we  should  wish  to  see  assigned  tout. 
The  inconvenience  that  might  accrue  to 
us  as  a  neutral  Power  would  not  only  be 
greatly  obviated  by  the  Act  of  1870,  but 
to  a  great  extent  also  by  the  growth  of 
public  opinion,  and  its  co-operation  with 
the  Government  in  preventing  Alabanuu 
from  being  built  and  fitted  out  in  our 
ports.  'V^^atever  inconvenience  might 
be  thought  to  result  from  the  interpreta- 
tion put  upon  the  Bides  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  House  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  Three  Eules  in  the  Treaty.  When 
these  collateral  considerations  were  got 
rid  of,  the  result  was  the  loss  of  a  little 
profit  to  shipbuilders  and  gunmakers  in 
the  emergency  of  a  war  arising;  but 
there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in 
making  regulations  for  the  public  in- 
terest—  for  the  arrest  of  suspicious 
articles,  subject  to  compensation  if  taken 
wrongfrdly.  Against  these  slight  losses 
and  inconveniences  that  might  possibly 
be  experienced  in  case  of  being  a  neutral 
and  other  Powers  being  belligerents, 
there  must  be  set  off  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage that  would  accrue  in  the  reverse 
case  of  our  becoming  belligerents,  and 
Having  to  deal  with  neutral  Powers. 
The  United  States,  no  doubt,  was  the 
country  from  which  we  had  most  to  fear 
in  the  equipment  of  vessels  of  the 
Alabama  class  in  case  of  our  being  en- 
gaged in  war.  He  felt  much  more 
highly  the  indirect  advantages  that 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of  these 
Bules  than  the  direct  advantages.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  of  the  honour 
of  the  country  being  involved,  and  it 
had  been  asked  whether  we  were  to  alter 
our  municipal  law  at  the  dictation  of 
foreign  Powers.  We  had  not  done  this, 
nor  was  it  in  the  interest  of  any  belli- 
gerent that  we  should  do  so.  If  we 
altered  our  mtmicipal  law,  it  was  be- 
cause we  thouffht  the  change  right  and 
just,  and  not  because  dictation  was  em- 
jdoyed  by  foreign  Powers.  There  had 
been  two  instances  in  modem  history 
when  this  country  had  incurred  some  con- 
siderable humiliation — ^that  of  Denmark 
and  the  United  States.    In  the  first  in- 


stance it  was  the  fault  of  the  line  of 
policy  adopted  at  the  first  in  taking  our 
stand  on  a  point  that  was  afterwards 
proved  to  be  tmtenable.  With  regard 
to  the  United  States,  when  the  complaint 
was  first  made  and  Arbitration  suggested, 
England  mounted  the  high  horse  and 
would  not  admit  that  any  blame  rested 
with  her.  This  country  also  took  in  that 
case  its  stand  on  a  position  that  after- 
wards proved  to  be  untenable ;  but  in 
the  most  wise  and  patriotic  manner,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Commis- 
sioners at  Washington  effected  the  best 
retreat  in  their  power  from  that  position, 
and  they  closed  the  question  with  great 
benefit  to  this  country  and  the  removal 
of  the  unhappy  causes  of  difference  that 
ought  not  to  have  existed  between  the 
two  countries.  In  the  case  of  Central 
Asia,  by  our  frank  acknowledgments  to- 
wards Bussia  we  were  spared  great 
humiliation,  and  we  were  treated  with 
due  consideration.  It  was  said  that 
England  had  been  disgraced  for  ever, 
and  all  because  some  stipulation  that 
was  in  its  nature  temporary,  had  been 
adopted.  He  warned  the  House  that  if 
they  passed  the  Besolution  of  the  right 
hon.  ijl^entieman  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  they 
would  be  preparing  for  themselves  a  bitter 
crop  of  humiliations  similar  to  those  which 
this  country  had  before  experienced. 

SiE  STAFFOBD  NOBTHCOTE  said 
that  when  he  listened  to  the  speech  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  G.  Hardy),  and 
observed  how  carefully  he  avoided  any- 
thing that  could  be  construed  as  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  negotiations  at 
Washington,  or  in  the  course  subse- 
quentiy  taken,  and  also  observed  how 
very  cautiously  and  respectfully  he  spoke 
of  those  distinguished  persons  who  acted 
as  Arbitrators  at  Geneva,  although  he 
disputed  their  conclusions,  he  felt  that 
the  question,  which  was  undoubtedly  of 
the  highest  national  importance,  had 
been  placed  before  the  House  in  a  way 
that  coiild  give  no  offence,  and  which 
might  challenge  a  reasonable  and  fair 
attention ;  and  when  his  right  hon  Friend 
sat  down  he  hoped  that  some  Member  of 
the  Government  would  rise,  and  although 
he  might  not  accept  the  precise  terms  of 
the  Motion,  and  might  even,  xmder  the 
circumstances,  deprecate  a  division,  and 
although  he  might  frirther  take  exception 
to  certain  parts  of  the  Besolution  with 
which  he  might  be  unwilling  to  agree, 
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yet  lie  did  hope  that  whoever  might  rise 
on  the  part  of  the  GK>yemment  would 
place  the  matter  in  such  a  position  be- 
fore the  House  and  the  country  that  all 
might  feel  that  the  national  interests 
would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Gt>- 
vemment,  and  that  a  course  would  be 
followed  which  would  prevent  the  evils 
his  right  hon.  Friend  naturally,  but  per- 
haps wrongly,  had  anticipated  might 
possibly  result  from  the  Award  given  at 
(Jeneva.  He  was,  however,  greatly  dis- 
appointed when  he  listened  to  the  very 
remarkable  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Yice  President  of  the 
Coimcil.  Grave  as  undoubtedly  the  situ- 
ation was  before  that  speech  was  deli- 
vered, it  left  the  House  in  a  position 
infinitely  more  unsatisfactory  than  that 
in  which  he  had  conceived  they  could 
possibly  stcmd.  He  had  always  fiiought 
that,  somewhat  checkered  though  the 
fortunes  of  England  throughout  the 
negotiations  and  the  Arbitration  might 
have  been,  we  should  have  derived  at 
least  the  one  advantage  that  the  question 
of  the  Bights  and  Duties  of  neutrals  in 
time  of  war  would  have  been  settled  and 
placed  upon  a  basis  which,  whether  we 
were  or  were  not  satisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangement, would  be  one  about  which 
there  could  be  no  misunderstanding. 
He  had  always  understood  that  it  was 
one  of  the  main  inducements  to  us  to 
enter  into  the  Washington  negotiations, 
that  we  should  put  an  end  to  the  imcer- 
tainty  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutrals  which  had  led  to  the  differences 
between  ourselves  and  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  advantage  thus  gained 
would  be  a  compensation  in  reg^d  to  the 
Award  that  might  be  given  against  us. 
But  what  had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  told  them  ?  He  had  told  them 
that  things  were  to  be  lefk  in  the  same 
position  of  uncertainty  as  before;  or 
rather,  as  he  had  understood  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  they  were  to  be 
left  in  a  state  of  greater  uncertainty  than 
before.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
told  them,  what  they  knew  well  enough 
before,  that  we  w«re  bound  to  accept 
the  Award  of  the  Arbitrators.  Nobody 
had  the  least  inclination,  neither  would 
it  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  this 
countiy  were  we  for  a  moment  to  ques- 
tion the  Award  as  it  affected  ourselves 
in  the  particular  cases  under  conside- 
ration. We  might  think  that  the  Judg- 
ment had  gone  against  us  imezpectedly. 
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and  we  might  have  had  our  own  views 
on  the  subject ;  but  we  had  accepted  the 
Award  frankly  and  without  reserve. 
But  when  the  House  proceeded  to  con- 
sider that  which  was  really  the  important 
question  now  under  consideration,  and 
upon  which  the  right  hon.  (Gentleman 
had  dwelt  so  much — ^what  was  to  be  the 
rule  of  the  future,  what  had  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  told  them?  Had  he 
said  that  we  must  accept  the  Dteta  of  the 
Arbitrators?  Not  at  all.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  he  joined 
the  rieht  hon.  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  in  objecting  to, 
and  protesting  against,  many  of  the  doc- 
trines which  the  Arbitrators  had  laid 
down.  But  did  the  right  hon.  (Gen- 
tleman altogether  reject  die  Dtcta  of  the 
Arbitrators ;  and  was  he  prepared  in  any 
form  to  adopt  the  counsel  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Oxford  University,  that 
in  proposing  these  Bules  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  for  their  acceptance 
we  should  qualify  them  by  placing  our 
own  interpretation  upon  them  ?  Not  at 
all.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
''  Oh,  dear  no ;  as  at  present  advised,  we 
intend  to  do  nothing  at  all  until  we  hear 
&om  the  United  States  what  they  are 
going  to  do."  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  we  must  wait  for  the  answer  to 
our  last  communication  with  America; 
he  had  not  given  the  date  of  the  last 
communication,  but  it  must  be  at  least 
12  months  old.  The  matter,  however, 
did  not  even  rest  there.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  told  the  House  fun&er 
with  regard  to  the  Dieta  about  which  so 
much  had  been  said  that,'  although  we 
were  bound  by  the  Award,  we  were  not 
bound  by  anything  outside  of  it  that  had 
fallen  from  the  Arbitrators.  He  also 
said  that  we  were  not  bound  by  what 
might  have  fallen  from  our  own  Arbi- 
trator, distinguished  as  he  was,  nor  even 
by  the  arguments  of  our  own  Counsel. 
He  said,  however,  that  we  were  bound 
in  honour  by  what  we  had  laid  before 
the  Tribimal  in  our  own  Case,  Counter 
Case,  and  Summary.  Without  doubt 
that*  was  so;  but  what  was  to  be  in- 
ferred from  that  statement  ?  If  we 
were  to  be  bound  by  our  Case  and 
Counter  Case,  by  what  were  the  United 
States  to  be  bound?  He  supposed 
that,  equally  with  ourselves,  the  tniited 
States  would  set  aside  the  obiter  ddcia 
of  the  Arbitrators;  but  surely  they 
would   also  believe  themselves  to   he 
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bound  by  what  appeared  in  the  Case, 
Oounter  Oase,  and  Summary  whicli  they 
had  laid  before  the  Arbitrators.  And 
here,  of  course,  we  should  come  to  a 
dead-lock.  We  should  have  two  op- 
posing views  of  international  law  set 
forth  in  the  respective  Cases,  each  party 
bound  by  its  own  exposition  of  that  law, 
and  all  that  had  ti^en  place  would  go 
for  nothing.  Apparently  we  were  left 
at  as  great  a  disadvantage  as  before. 
If  that  were  the  real  position  in  which 
we  were  placed,  it  would  be  a  most  un- 
satisfactory and  disappointing  one.  He 
had  understood  that  when  these  nego- 
tiations were  proceeding  at  Washington 
the  object  which  the  Government  had  in 
view  was  two-fold — ^that  they  had  in 
view,  in  the  first  place,  the  special  and 
temporary  object  of  bringing  to  a  settle- 
ment the  differences  which  had  arisen 
between  this  country  and  the  United 
States;  and  that  over  and  above  that 
they  had  another  more  important  and 
permanent  object  in  view,  that  of  settling 
the  vexed  question  of  international  law 
which  had  given  rise  to  those  differences. 
The  form  of  the  proceedings  which 
had  been  adopted  at  Washington  was 
undoubtedly  one  which  had  occasioned 
some  considerable  embarrassment,  be- 
cause of  the  attempt  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  making  to  carry  out  both  of 
these  objects  at  once.  The  consequence 
was  that  in  drawing  up  the  Bules,  which 
were  to  be  at  once  the  Bules  for  perma- 
nently settling  the  international  law  and 
the  Bules  to  settle  our  temporary  dif- 
ference with  the  United  States,  boUi  sets 
of  Commissioners  were  placed  in  a  very 
difficult  position,  because  they  had  in  a 
manner  to  look  both  forwards  and  back- 
wards at  the  same  time.  They  had  to 
consider  not  only  how  the  Bules  would 
cany  out  the  more  important  and  per- 
manent object,  but  how  this  or  that  set 
of  words  would  affect  the  Case  which 
was  to  be  laid  before  the  Arbitrators. 
Consequently,  the  operation  of  framing 
these  Bules  was  very  difficult,  and  he 
might  say  without  offence  that  it  was 
not  performed  in  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory manner.  He  felt  very  strongly  at  the 
time — and  he  had  no  doubt  that  every- 
body connected  with  the  proceeding  also 
felt — ^that  that  operation  was  being  con- 
ducted under  great  disadvantages.  He 
did  not  know  what  mode  of  proceeding 
would  have  been  better,  and  undoubtedly 
any  other  mode  would  have  been  open 


to  objections  which  it  was  imnecessary 
for  him  at  that  moment  to  go  into.  Had 
the  course  been  adopted  of  endeavourijig 
to  settle  the  differences  with  America 
before  entering  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  question  of  what  the  future  inter- 
national law  was  to  be,  great  difficulty 
would  have  been  found  in  separating  the 
two  operations,  and  objections  might  have 
arisen  which  would  have  overweighed  the 
advantages  which  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding might  have  appeared  to  offer. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  attempting  to 
do  the  two  things  at  once,  we  found  our- 
selves in  this  difficulty— our  Commis- 
sioners were  obliged  to  be  excessively 
cautious  not  to  allow  anything  to  be 
inserted  into  the  Bules  that  would  admit 
our  liability  when  we  went  before  the 
Arbitrators;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  United  States  Commissioners  were 
obliged  to  be  equally  careful  not  to 
admit  anything  in  the  Bules  that  would 
prejudice  their  claims  against  us.  The 
consequence  was,  that  these  Bules  were 
framed  in  a  manner  which  rendered 
them  open  to  observation  in  respect  of 
their  not  being  either  so  full  or  so  clear 
as  they  should  have  been  with  reference 
to  the  future.  A  great  deal  had  been 
heard  as  to  how  far  a  Commission  should 
exempt  a  vessel  that  had  escaped  fix>m 
neutral  territory  from  the  consequences 
of  her  having  committed  a  breach  of 
neutrality,  and  also  as  to  how  she  would 
be  affected  in  the  event  of  her  having 
reached  a  port  in  her  own  country  after 
having  effected  such  an  escape.  These 
matters  had  been  fully  and  fairly  dis- 
cussed by  the  Commissioners  at  Wash- 
ington ;  but  it  was  found  impossible,  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  questions 
which  arose,  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  with  regard  to  them,  and  con- 
sequently these  matters  were  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bules  as  decurly  as  was 
desirable.  The  position  we  now  found 
ourselves  in  was  this — The  Arbitrators, 
in  deciding  upon  the  various  cases 
brought  before  them,  had  uttered  ex- 
pressions and  had  embodied  in  their 
judgments  principles  which  were  ex- 
tremely embarrassmg  with  regard  to  the 
consequences  of  vessels  commissioned  or 
which  had  reached  their  own  ports  after 
fraudulently  escaping  from  neutral  ter- 
ritory. Wbat  he  would  bring  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  was, 
that  it  was  desirable  that  we  should  now 
do  that  which  we  could  not  do  at  Wash- 
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ington,  and  take  the  opportuniiy  of  en- 
deavouring to  settle  uiese  matters.  It 
was  obvious  from  tte  confession  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and  from 
the  general  sense  of  the  House,  that  it 
was  impossible  that  we  could  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  Dicta — ^^which  were,  in  fact, 
something  more  than  mere  Dicta — which 
were  embodied  in  the  Award  of  the 
Arbitrators  at  Geneva  with  regard  to 
commissioned  ships  and  ships  which, 
after  violating  neutral  territory,  had 
reached  the  belligerent  port.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  necessary 
that  we  should  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment on  the  subject.  These  matters 
could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they 
were,  resting  upon  what  were  conceived 
to  be  the  principles  of  international  law, 
because  the  prmciples  of  international 
law  were  very  vague,  and  difficult  to 
determine,  and  could  only  be  said  to  be 
determined  when  you  got  hold  of  a  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  nations  had  prac- 
tically signified  that  they  agreed.  If 
you  found  a  general  principle  upon 
which  nations  had  agreed,  you  might 
assume  that  principle  to  be  a  part  of  in- 
ternational law.  But  a  principle  which 
one  nation  maintained  to  be  correct 
and  another  incorrect,  could  not  be  so 
accepted;  nor  could  the  question  be 
settled  by  writers,  however  eminent. 
This  was  the  view  so  ably  put  forward 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  question 
was  one  which  could  only  be  settled  by 
agreement  among  nations ;  and  this  was 
the  reason  why  certain  views  here  were 
embodied  in  a  Treaty,  and  why  it  was 
resolved  to  submit  them  to  other  nations 
in  order  that  they  might  be  incorporated 
into  international  law.  The  reasons  which 
niade  it  important  that  these  views  should 
be  settled  were  as  strong  now  as  they 
ever  were ;  but  it  was  equally  dear  that 
if  they  were  to  be  incorporated  into  inter- 
national law  they  should  be  made  plain 
and  intelligible  and  such  as  all  nations 
could  accept.  A  good  deal  had  been  said 
as  to  whether  such  and  such  a  Bule  would 
be  for  the  interests  of  England,  or  for 
the  interests  of  belligerents  or  neutrals. 
"We  must  view  this  question,  however, 
not  ftGrn  the  national  but  firom  the  inter- 
national point  of  view ;  we  must  not  con- 
sider the  Bules  which  were  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  our  own  country,  but 
those  which  all  countries  would  be  ready 
to  adopt.  He  thought  that  the  House 
might  reasonably  conclude  that  it  would 
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be  impossible  to  expect  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  accept  these  Bules  as  they  now 
stood  with  tms  Arbitration  on  record  as 
an  authoritative  interpretation  of  them, 
unless  there  was  some  dear  explanation, 
and  probably  some  modification  of  them. 
It  was  veiy  well  to  talk  of  the  sayings 
of  the  Arbitrators  as  obiter  dicta.  He 
did  not  know  precisely  the  definition  of 
an  obiter  dictum;  but  principles  inserted 
in  the  body  of  an  Award  as  the  prin- 
dples  upon  which  the  Award  was  founded, 
were  surely  something  more  than  obiter 
dicta.  He  should  have  thought  also  that 
when  the  Arbitrators  explained  the 
meaning  of  their  decisions,  these  ex- 
planations were  something  more  than 
obiter  dicta.  And  when  obiter  dicta  led  to 
so  very  a  substantial  a  conclusion  as  the 
payment  of  upwards  of  £3,000,000  by 
one  nation  to  another,  common  sense 
suggested  that,  whatever  name  you  gave 
to  them,  they  must  exerdse  as  precedents 
an  important  influence  upon  the  law  of 
nations.  We  could  not,  then,  as  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council  cahnly 
suggested,  afford  to  leave  the  matter  as 
it  stood  until  the  United  States  chose  to 
take  it  up,  meanwhile  considering  each 
nation  bound  by  its  own  opposite  view 
of  international  law ;  nor  could  we  allow 
Great  Britain  by  tacit  assent  to  give 
colour  to  such  prindples  as  were  laid 
down  by  the  Arbitrators.  He  did  not 
wish  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
those  prindples.  There  had  be^i  a 
tendency  in  some  quarters  to  do  so,  and 
to  give  a  general  application  to  prin- 
dples which  were  only  meant  to  apply  to 
the  particular  case.  !But  still  there  were 
one  or  two  points  upon  which  it  was 
quite  dear  that  very  strong  doctrine  had 
been  laid  down.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, refer  much  to  the  doctrine  of  due 
diligence.  No  doubt  the  standard  set 
up  for  due  diligence,  taUng  the  words 
literally,  was  one  that  it  was  almost  im- 
posdble  for  any  nation  to  act  up  to ;  and 
we  might  expect  in  any  future  arbitra- 
tion that  the  standard  would  be  some- 
what lowered.  But  with  regard  to  the 
Sodtion  that  the  fact  of  a  judidal 
eddon  having  been  obtained  by  the 
authorities  of  a  neutral  nation,  in  the 
case  of  a  vessel,  was  to  be  held  in  no 
way  to  save  the  Gtyvernment  firom  po- 
spondbility,  it  was  dearly  such  an  ex- 
traordinary podtion  that  unless  it  was 
explained  er  qualified  in  some  way  ho 
thought  that  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
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sible  to  eet  other  nations  to  adopt  it,  and 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  ask  l^em  to  do 
80.  He  paused  on  this  particular  ques- 
tion, because  he  wished  to  ask  the  House 
to  allow  him  to  call  attention  to  the  way 
in  which  the  matter  stood.  He  would 
quote  the  expressions  of  two  of  the  Ar- 
bitrators with  regard  to  this.  Oount 
Sdopis,  as  to  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
tiie  Florida,  said — 

**  The  decision  of  the  Adnuralt^  Court  might 
be  considered  as  oondnsive,  eren  if  not  perfectly 
cosrect,  as  between  those  who  daiined  the  vessel 
and  the  Britiah  Government,  which  claimed  its 
confiscation  under  the  clauses  of  the  Forei^  En- 
listment Act ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  siimcient 
to  bar  the  claim  of  the  United  States  against 
Great  Britain.  The  Umted  States  were  not 
parties  to  the  suit ;  eveiything  relating  to  it  was, 
therefore,  to  them  res  inUr  alios  actu,*' 

But  the  whole  scope  of  the  decision  of 
the  Arbitrators  was,  that  neutral  Govern- 
ments, where  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve Uiat  a  vessel  was  in  fault,  ought  to 
proceed  against  it  without  notice,  and 
without  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
aggrieved  belligerents.  That  was  the 
reading  that  he  (Sir  Stafford  Northoote) 
put  upon  the  clause  with  regard  to  notice. 
Well,  the  neutral  Government  took  pro- 
ceedings, went  before  the  judicial  tri- 
bunal, and  failed  in  the  suit.  But,  then, 
according  to  Oount  Sdopis,  it  was  ret 
inter  alios  iM^becausetiie  aggrieved  belli- 
gerent was  no  party  to  the  suit.  This 
view  obviously  placed  the  neutral  Go- 
vernment in  a  difficulty.  The  aggrieved 
belligerent  would  have  a  double  chance. 
If  the  suit  went  in  his  favour,  of  course 
all  was  well.-  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
went  against  him,  he  would  say — "  I 
am  not  bound  by  the  decision,  because 
it  is  rM  inter  aUos  actay  Then  another 
of  the  Arbitrators,  M.  Stnmpfli,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  ''as  regards 
municipal  law  the  judgment  is  valid ; 
but  as  regards  international  law  it  does 
not  alter  the  position  of  Great  Britain." 
What  an  extraordinary  doctrine !  The 
question  was,  whether  Great  Britain 
exercised  due  diligence  or  not.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  British  Government 
proceeded  against  a  vessel  which  there 
was  ground  for  suspecting,  and  brought 
the  case  to  trial  in  the  only  way  open  to 
them  according  to  Britiah  law.  it  was 
fnr^er  admitted  that  a  decision  was 
arrived  at  in  a  regular  and  formal  man- 
ner ;  no  allegation  was  made  of  corrup- 
tion or  &Bud;  yet  we  were  told  that 
having  done  all  this,  and  the  judgment 


being  valid  as  regards  municipal  law, 
the  position  of  Great  Britain  was  not 
altered,  and  that  those  proceedings  had 
no  effect  whatever.  But  he  asked  whether 
it  was  reasonable  or  possible  thatl^is 
could  remain  without  challenge  and 
without  further  inquiry?  And  was  it 
not  reasonable  that  tiiiose  who  were 
trying  to  introduce  such  Bules  into  in- 
ternational law  should  be  prepared  either 
to  justify,  or  propose  an  alteration  in, 
the  decision  of  the  Arbitrators  ?  He  did 
not  wish  to  go  into  further  discussion  of 
the  matter,  as  it  had  been  ably  discussed 
before ;  and  his  object  in  rising  was 
principally  this.  He  did  wish  to  urge  upon 
the  Government  that  they  shoidd  not 
resist  and  treat  the  Motion  of  hie  right 
hon.  Friend  in  the  spirit  which  it  had 
been  treated  by  liie  Yice  President  of 
the  Council.  He  should  be  the  last 
person  to  wish  to  throw  a  slur  \ipon  the 
Treaty,  or  upon  the  Bules  included  in 
the  Treaty,  and  he  should  be  the  first  to 
regret  anything  which  might  lead  to  the 
failure  of  an  attempt  which  he  believed 
was  wisely  conceived  and  courageously 
carried  through.  The  objects  which  the 
GK>vemment  had  in  view — especially  the 
great  object  of  endeavouring  to  settle 
Qie  principles  of  international  law — were 
worthy  oDJects;  and  the  Government 
undertook  those  negotiations  with  an 
earnest  and  firm  determination,  if  pos- 
sible, to  bring  them  to  a  settlement  con- 
ducing to  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
coimtry.  With  this  view  they  spared  no 
labour ;  they  were  prepared  courageously 
and  patriotically  to  face  the  sneers  and 
the  cavils  to  which  some  portions  of  the 
arrangement  were  sure  to  expose  them ; 
and  he  knew  that  they  acted  throughout 
with  a  sincere  belief  tiiat  what  they  were 
doing  would  be  of  advantage  to  their 
own  country  and  to  the  civilized  world. 
He  thought  he  might  venture  to  say  for 
those  who  sat  on  his  side  of  the  House 
that  at  no  period  of  these  transactions 
had  they  shown  any  desire  to  impede  or 
hamper  the  proceedings  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  assist  and  forward  the  object 
of  the  Government  so  far  as  they  could 
do  so  consistently  with  their  own  view 
of  the  public  intoreets  of  this  country. 
They  had  now  arrived  at  a  period  when 
furtner  action  on  the  part  of  the  Gt>vem- 
ment  appeared  to  be  imperatively  called 
for.    It  appeared  to  him  —  and  if  he 
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gathered  correctly  the  sense  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  House  it  appeared  to  them 
— that  if  they  stopped  where  they  were 
— ^he  would  not  say  with  reference  par- 
ticularly to  a  quarrel  with  America,  but 
in  all  other  respects — they  would  leave 
themselves  worse  off  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  ne- 
gotiated. He  would,  therefore,  urge  the 
Government  not  to  neglect  the  opportu- 
nity now  offered  to  them,  not  to  neglect 
an  expression  of  opinion  that  was,  he 
thought,  almost  unanimous,  with  regard 
at  least  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  Motion 
was  conceived  and  the  way  in  which  it 
had  been  brought  forward.  He  would 
ask  the  Government  not  to  allow  them, 
by  ill-timed  negligence,  or  by  an  un- 
willingness to  move,  to  drift  into  what 
he  believed  would  be  a  serious  national 
and  international  embarrassment. 

The  ATTOENEY  QENEKAL  re- 
joiced that  it  was  his  fortune  to  follow 
his  right  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Sir 
Stafford  Northcote),  to  the  tone  and 
temper  of  whose  speech  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  the  slightest  exception. 
Yet  in  that  speech — as  in  almost  every 
other  made  in  that  debate — two  some- 
what inconsistent  lines  of  observation 
had  been  followed.  There  was  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  particular  Motion  before 
the  House,  wluch  was  one  thing,  and 
there  was  also  the  larger — and  perhaps 
in  one  sense  the  more  important  discus- 
sion of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  with 
the  Three  Bules  embodied  in  it,  and  the 
interpretation  put  upon  them  by  the 
Tribunal  at  Geneva.  Now,  the  House 
of  Commons  ought  to  look  carefully  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  Resolution  which 
it  was  now  invited  to  pass.  He  did  not 
impute  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  moved  it  the  least  intention  even  to 
embarrass  the  Government,  still  less  to 
place  the  country  in  any  false  or  embar- 
rassing position.  Still  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  womd  bring 
a  fair  and  candid  mind  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  question,  he  was  sure  that  if 
he  were  in  the  position  of  one  of  the 
Arbitrators  against  whom  his  Besolution 
was  directed,  he  would  feel,  in  spite  of 
what  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr. 
Harcourt)  had  said,  that  the  Motion  was 
a  direct  Vote  of  Censure  upon  him.  He 
was  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  after 
such  a  vote,  would  feel  that  his  position 
was  intolerable,  and  that  he  had  been 
treated  contumeliously.    It  was  to  the 
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Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
the  House  was  asked  to  assent,  not  to 
what  the  Mover  intended.  He  (the 
Attorney  General)  would  appeal  to  the 
candour  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to 
examine  the  terms  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  Besolution.  Let  him  sup- 
pose that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  or 
any  other  person  equally  entitled  with 
him  to  respect  and  reverence,  were  placed 
in  the  position  of  Arbitrator,  and  had 
delivered  judgment  in  a  suit  between 
party  and  party.  Suppose  that  he  were 
selected,  as  those  persons  were  selected, 
not  merely  for  a  competent  but  for  an 
unusual  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  international  law,  and  that  he  had 
decided  the  case  between  party  and 
party.  Suppose  that  a  body  like  the 
House  of  Commons  were  asked  to  de- 
clare— 

"  That,  having  regard  to  the  oppressive  and 
impracticable  character  of  the  obligations, 
hitiierto  unknown  to  international  law,  which 
would  be  imposed  upon  neutral  nations,'* 

would  it  not  imply  that  the  person  who 
interpreted  those  Bules  either  knew  no- 
thing of  international  law,  or  wilfully 
misapplied  that  knowledge  ?  That  was 
really  what  the  House  of  Commons  was 
asked  to  do  in  regard  to  the  Arbitrators 
who  had  been  selected  by  two  great  and 
independent  nations  to  decide  upon  those 
questions.  The  question  was  not  whe- 
tiier  they  agreed  with  the  Arbitrators, 
nor  whether,  if  they  had  been  placed  in 
their  position,  they  would  have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  the  Arbitrators 
had  done ;  it  was  not  even  whether  they 
might  not  think  that  in  many  of  those 
matters  the  Arbitrators  had,  in  fact,  dis- 
played what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
characterized  by  the  terms  of  his  Motion ; 
but  the  question  was  whether  it  was 
wise,  whemer  it  was  dignified,  whether 
it  could  lead  to  any  good  result  for  the 
British  House  of  Commons  to  pass  with 
regard  to  an  Arbitration  by  which  they 
were  bound,  which  they  had  thanked 
the  Arbitrators  for  undertaking,  and 
which  they  were  to  pay  them  for  naving 
undertaken,  a  Besolution  which  no  man 
in  his  senses,  and  who  was  not  arguing 
to  defend  a  thesis,  would  deny  to  be  a 
direct  and  very  heavy  Vote  of  Censure 
upon  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it, 
IHd  the  House  seriously  wish  to  put  an 
end  to  all  the  g^ood  which  had  been  or 
might  be  done  by  that  Arbitration? 
[**0h!"]    He  was  surprised  that  any- 
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one  should  deny  that  immense  good  had 
been  done  by  it,  although  in  this  world 
there  might  be  no  good  that  was  wholly 
immized.  The  question  was  whether 
Parliament  was  not,  on  the  whole,  satis- 
fied with  the  Arbitration  having  been 
undertaken,  and  with  the  grave  disputes 
between  this  country  and  America  haying 
been  pacifically  and  satisfactorily  settled 
by  it.  K  they  were  satisfied  on  the 
whole,  was  it  becoming  a  great  repre- 
sentative Assembly  like  this  to  pass  a 
Besolution  in  those  terms  when  they 
must  submit  to  and  obey  the  decision  of 
the  Arbitrators  ?  With  a  great  deal  of 
what  had  been  said  he  did  not  intend  to 
differ.  He  quite  agreed  that  after  the 
events  that  had  happened  the  House 
was  entitled  to  an  avowal  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  what  they  held  to,  and 
to  what  they  did  not  hold.  [Mr.  Hors- 
MAN :  And  what  they  will  do.]  If  his 
right  hon.  Friend  would  have  some  pa- 
tience— and  they  had  great  patience  with 
him  the  other  night---he  would  endea- 
vour to  satisfy  him.  The  terms  of  the 
Motion  and  the  course  of  the  debate  had 
been  altogether  beyond  what  the  occa- 
sion warranted,  and  such  as  nothing  in 
the  Arbitration,  or  even  in  the  language 
of  the  Arbitrators,  justified.  It  was  i<ue 
to  talk  of  England  altering  her  laws  at 
the  dictation  of  foreign  Powers.  Eng- 
land would  remain  true  to  herself,  they 
might  depend  upon  it.  The  honour  and 
glory  of  England  were  as  dear  to  others 
as  they  were  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Harcourt),  and  he  mi^ht  rest 
satisfied  that  they  would  do  nothing  in 
this  or  any  other  matter  at  the  dictation 
of  foreign  Powers.  But  let  them  use 
common  sense.  England  was  a  member 
of  the  family  of  nations,  and  must  be 
bound  by  those  principles  of  conduct 
which  civilized  States  had  agreed  among 
each  other  to  adopt.  Though  it  was  true 
that  as  between  Sovereign  State  and 
Sovereign  State  there  was  no  power  to 
impose  a  duty  or  enforce  a  law — and 
therefore  when  they  spoke  of  inter- 
national duties  and  international  law 
they  spoke  in  incorrect  language  and 
used  words  that  were  only  imperfectly 
applicable  to  the  subject-matter — still, 
if  the  municipal  law  of  any  particular 
nation  was  such  as  to  render  it  inade- 
quate to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
a  neutral  when  war  broke  out,  bellige- 
rent Powers,  he  did  not  say  had  uie 
right  to,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would 


complain,  and  call  upon  it  to  make  its 
municipal  law  adequate  for  that  purpose. 
The  Lord  Clii^  Justice,  in  whose  hands 
no  one  denied  that  the  honour  of  this 
country  was  perfectiy  safe,  laid  it  down 
distinctly  that  the  duties  of  a  neutral 
Government  involved  three  things — first, 
that  the  law  of  the  neutral  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  Executive  to  prevent 
breaches  of  its  duties  as  a  neutnd ;  se- 
condly, that  where  the  application  of  its 
law  was  called  for,  it  should  be  put  in 
force  honestiy;  and,  thirdly,  that  all 
proper  and  legitimate  means  should  be 
used  to  detect  any  intended  violation  of 
that  law.  The  rule  so  properly  laid 
down  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  that 
where  the  municipal  law  of  a  neutral 
was  insufficient  for  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  the  neutral  might  fairly  be  called 
upon  to  alter  it.  It  must  either  comply 
with  this  reasonable,  and  he  might  al- 
most say  Christian  duty,  or  nm  the  risk 
of  war.  Thus  much  for  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend's  heated  appeal  to  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
privileges  which  nobody  respected  more 
than  himself  when  appealed  to  in  the 
proper  way.  He  ventured  to  say  that 
their  best  course,  as  far  as  the  mere 
Arbitration  was  concerned,  was  to  hold 
their  tongue — r**No,  no !"]— to  pay  the 
money,  and  submit.  A  Gentieman  who 
had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
shook  his  head.  [Mr.  Hunt  :  I  shook 
my  head  when  you  said  we  should  hold 
our  tongue.]  They  were  obliged  to  pay, 
and  they  had  better  pay  without  words. 
But  he  admitted  that  that  was  not  the 
whole  question.    Let  them  see  by  what 

Erinciples  they  were  bound.  He  appre- 
ended  that  there  could  be  no  question 
that  upon  prinnciples  of  law — which  were 
principles  of  common  sense — in  a  mat- 
of  arbitration,  they  were  bound  simply  by 
the  decision,  and  bound  by  nothing  else. 
The  Arbitrators  were  not  Judges,  and 
they  were  not  Legislators.  If  they  were 
Legislators,  and  if  they  had  laid  down 
principles  of  international  law,  we  should 
be  bound  by  them;  and  if  they  were 
Judges  we  should  be  bound  by  their 
raUonee  decidendi.  But  they  had  no 
authority  beyond  that  given  tiiemby  the 
Treaty  of  deciding  this  particular  point,  * 
according  to  the  Bules  and  to  inter- 
national law;  and  as  far  as  they  had 
gone  beyond  this  we  were  not  bound  by 
meir  decision.  Nevertheless,  although 
we  were  not  bound  by  the  strict  letter  of 
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the  law,  stilly  in  matters  between  nation 
and  nation  and  on  questions  so  impor- 
tant as  this,  what  had  been  brought 
forward  as  the  ratio  decidendi,  and  still 
more  what  had  been  embodied  in  the 
Award  by  way  of  Eedtal,  however  little 
binding  foroe  it  might  have,  might  raise 
a  state  of  things  which  might  require, 
on  the  part  of  the  Gbvemment  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  this  Qoyemment, 
some  distinct  and  definite  declaration  of 
opinion,  how  far  they  considered  them- 
selves bound  and  how  far  not.  [  Oppo- 
sition che&rs.l  He  was  not  conscious  that 
in  saying  this  he  had  gone  an  inch  be- 
yond his  right  hon.  Friend — [Mr.  W.  E. 
FoRSTEB :  Hear,  hear !  ] — ^who  intended 
to  say  as  much,  and  if  he  had  not  done 
so  had  been  misunderstood.  Many  of 
the  speeches  to  which  they  had  listened 
that  night  had  conveyed  two  assumptions. 
The  first  was  that  they  would  have  been 
better  without  those  ifolee  at  all ;  and  the 
next,  that  those  Bulee  introduced  some 
new,  imheard-of,  and  possibly  even  dan- 
gerous obligations  upon  Ihe  position  of 
neutrals.  A  very  little  consideration 
would  show  that  except  upon  one  point, 
and  that  arather  doubtxul  one,  those Kules 
were  not  new  in  any  other  sense  than 
that,  as  the  character  of  war  had  altered, 
and  the  whole  character  of  the  relations 
of  neutral  States  had  changed  since  the 
last  great  war,  a  number  of  circum- 
stances had  to  be  provided  for  and  dealt 
with,  which  perhaps  made  it  necessary 
to  have  a  new  statement  of  principles 
which  were  as  old  as  the  relations  of 
civilized  nations.  The  American  Com- 
missioners were  anxious  for  the  laying 
down  of  some  new  Bules  of  international 
law,  and  afker  much  discussion  the 
British  Commissioners  were  empowered 
to  agree  to  those  Bules,  on  the  footing 
that  they  should  be  binding  for  the 
future,  and  that  as  between  the  United 
States  and  ourselves  our  conduct  should 
be  judged  as  if  they  had  been  binding 
at  the  time  of  the  depredations  of  these 
vessels.  They  were  plain  Bules  of  com- 
mon sense,  intelligible  to  ordinary  un- 
derstandings. The  first  Bule  required  a 
neutral  to  exercise '  *  due  diligence  in  pre- 
venting the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equip- 
ping within  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel 
which  there  was  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  was  intended  to  entise  or  cany 
on  war  against  a  Power  with  which  it 
was  at  peace ;  as  also  in  preventinff  the 
departure  of  such  vessel,  adapted  inioUy 
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or  partly  within  its  jurisdiction  for  war- 
like purposes.  Now  this,  excepting  the 
last  portion  of  it,  was  as  old  as  intw- 
national  law  itself.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  sending  forth  of  an  armed  ship 
had  been  held  to  be  the  sending  forth 
of  an  expedition,  and  this  bemg  an 
obvious  breach  of  neutrality,  "due 
diligence"  was  required  to  prevent  it. 
Objection  had  been  taken  to  that  phrase ; 
but  in  these  matters  such  general 
expressions  as,  **  reasonable  notice," 
** proper  care,"  and  "due  diligence," 
were  customary  and  necessary  terms 
which  could  not  be  further  defined,  but 
which  no  fair-minded  man  would  have 
any  difficulty  in  understanding.  In  ihe 
administration  of  the  law  the  construc- 
tion of  them  was  always  left  to  a  jniy  of 
twelve  persons,  and  it  might  fairly  be 
lefb  to  five  distinguished  men  like  the 
Geneva  Arbitrators.  He  denied  that 
Ihe  doctrine  as  to  "  due  diligence  "  was 
new  or  oppressive  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. The  second  part  of  the  first  Bule 
had  occasioned  some  dispute.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  neutral  was  to  use 
like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure 
from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  in- 
tended to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  against 
a  belligerent,  such  vessel  having  been, 
adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  warlike 
purposes.  What  had  given  rise  to  that 
provision  ?  The  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
of  1819  was  found  not  to  meet  such  a 
case.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  held  that 
under  the  Act  a  fully  armed  vessel  might 
be  seized;  but  they  were  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  Act  applied  to 
the  case  of  a  partially  armed  ship.  The 
Bule  was  meant  to  meet  that  case,  and 
was  not  a  new  principle  of  international 
law.  And  how  was  it  oppressive  ?  Why, 
in  1870  a  further  Foreign  ihilistment 
Act  was  passed  unanimously,  and  yet 
that  Act  was  far  stronger  as  a  matter  of 
municipal  arrangement  than  this  portion 
of  the  first  Bule  that  was  now  said  to 
be  new  and  oppressive.  Certainly  it 
was  not  new,  for  the  Treaty  was  entered 
into  in  1871,  and  the  Act  to  which  he 
referred  was  passed  in  the  previous 
year.  But  it  mifi^ht  be  said  that  its  pro- 
visions need  not  be  enforced.  He  oould 
not  concur  in  that  view,  for  he  held  that^ 
a  law  existing  empowering  a  Qovem- 
ment  to  prevent  broaches  of  neatralitj, 
a  foreign  Gk>venunent  would  have  just 
cause  of  complaint  if  that  law  were  sot 
enforced.    So  much  &>r  the  first  Bule, 
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The  second  said  tliat  a  neutral  should  not 
permit  either  bdiligerent  to  make  use  of 
its  ports  as  a  base  of  operations.  Was 
that  a  new  Eule  ?  It  was  as  old  as  the 
oldest  international  writer  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted.  Was  it  consistent 
with  amity  that  a  neutral  Power  should 
allow  itself  to  be  made  a  base  of  opera- 
tions against  one  or  other  of  two  belli- 
gerents ?  Surely  not.  And  then  came 
Kule  three,  which  simply  amounted  to 
this — that  having  agreed  to  two  veiy  ex- 
cellent Bules,  **  due  diligence"  shoxdd  be 
•observed  to  carry  them  into  full  effect. 
Was  that  an  oppressive  Bule,  as  it  had 
been  caUed  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford  ?  [Mr. 
Vbenon  Hakoottbt  dissented.]  Well,  if 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  did  not  call 
the  Bule  oppressive,  it  certainly  did  not 
receive  at  ius  hands  any  great  garlands 
of  praise.  He  certainly  said  that  the 
sooner  the  Bules  were  got  rid  of  the 
better,  and  he  added  that  in  a  great 
European  war  the  Bules  would  be  timied 
against  ourselves. 

Mb.  VERNON  HAROOTJRT:  My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  is  mistaken. 
He  applies  to  the  Eules  the  observations 
I  made  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  of 
thi)  A^\irflird 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL:  If  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  denied  that  he 
said  we  should  be  bound  by  the  Rules  in 
case  of  war,  his  (the  Attorney  General's) 
recollection  was  at  fault.  Those  who 
tmderstood  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
as  he  did  should  read  the  next  sen- 
tence of  the  Treaty,  which  expressly 
provided  that  the  Rules  should  be 
binding  only  as  between  the  United 
States  and  Gfreat  Britain.  In  his  humble 
judgment  they  existed  long  ago,  and 
had  been  perfectly  well  settl^  and  acted 
upon ;  but  if  they  were  new  they  bound 
nobody  until  they  were  brought  to  the 
notice  of  other  nations,  and  they  had 
agreed  to  them.  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  they  were  exceeding^  -piBiD. 
Rules,  of  which,  in  time  to  come,  they  were 
much  more  likely  to  have  the  benefit  than 
any  other  nation.  It  seemed  to  have  been 
forgotten  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  parts 
in  the  drama  between  ourselves  ana  the 
United  States  were  changed.  Formerly 
the  United  States  was  the  great  neutral. 
England  was  the  great  belligerent.  That 
was  not  so  now,  and  if  the  Rules  were 
oppressive  they  would  be  more  oppres- 
sive to  the  United  States  in  time  to  come 


than  to  us.  He  gave  the  United  States 
credit  for  an  honourable  observance  and 
discharge  of  their  international  obliga- 
tions, and  he  believed  that,  were  we 
belligerents,  there  would  be  no  disinoli- 
nation  on  the  part  of  the  United  StiEites, 
being  neutral^  to  be  bound  by  the  Rules 
which  they  had  imposed  upon  them- 
selves. He  now  came  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Rules — and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  Arbitrators,  in  Hie  discharge  of 
their  functions,  took  a  somewhat  erro- 
neous view  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
all  they  had  to  decide  was  a  very  definite 
question  —  namely,  whether  there  was 
liability  with  respect  to  six  or  seven 
definite  cases  placed  before  them,  and  if 
so,  to  what  extent.  Having  done  that, 
their  duty  was  discharged.  But  that  was 
not  the  view  which  they  took.  And  here, 
he  mnst  say,  he  differed  very  respectfully 
from  the  opinion  said — ^he  did  not  know 
whether  correctly  —  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  not  delivered 
any  Judgment  at  all.  If  the  other  Ar- 
bitrators had  not  delivered  Judgments 
he  should  have  been  of  that  opinion. 
But  they  not  only  did  so,  but  some  of 
the  Judgments  were  delivered  before 
argument ;  and  at  all  events  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  the 
advantage  of  being  delivered  after  argu- 
ment and  full  consideration  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  He  could  not  help  rejoicing 
that  that  Judgment  was  delivered.  It 
would  have  been  a  source  of  regret  had 
the  other  Judgments  remained  un- 
answered, and  he  could  not  help  saying 
that  the  Judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  was  worthy  of  the  occasion  and 
— he  could  use  no  higher  language — 
worthy  also  of  himself.  It  was  very 
desirable  that  our  Case  and  our  view 
should  be  stated,  not  by  our  Counsel, 
not  by  the  person  to  whom  our  Case  was 
committed,  but  by  an  Arbitrator  in  the 
discharge  of  an  important  and  impartial 
duty.  There  was  a  good  deal  in  the 
Judgments  which  he  agreed  in  thinking 
might  be  discarded,  and  as  far  as  the 
Recitals  were  concerned,  there  were  some 
which  he  thought  untenable,  though  he 
could  not  admit  they  had  all  been  dealt 
with  in  perfect  fairness.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  **  due  diligence,"  the 
mere  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part 
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of  the  Arbitrators  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  damages  were  to  be  assessed, 
in  default  of  **due  diligence"  being  exer- 
cised, was  erroneously  taken  to  be  the 
Arbitrators'  interpretation  of  the  Becital. 
The  expression  of  opinion  assumed  '*  due 
diligence, ' '  and  did  not  in  any  way  attempt 
to  interpret  it.  They  then  expressed  their 
opinions  in  reference  to  l^e  mode  in 
which  damages  were  to  be  assessed.  He 
confessed  himseK  unable  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ''exact"  as 
applied  to  the  proportion  of  injury  likely 
to  be  sustained.  A  man  was  more  to 
blame  if  by  leaving  open  a  door  he  knew 
he  would  be  causing  another  man's 
death  than  he  would  be  if  his  neglect 
was  not  likely  to  result  in  more  than 
the  causing  a  man  to  sneeze.  The  de- 
termination of  the  exact  amount  of  cul- 
pability was,  however  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  delicacy.  It 
would  be  unfair  altogether  to  measure 
the  blameworthiness  in  proportion  to  the 
consequences  of  events  which  could  not 
be  foreseen,  and  if  that  was  the  inter- 
pretation to  be  put  upon  the  Becital 
he  could  only  characterize  it  as  im- 
tenable.  A  fdiip  built  bond  fide  in  a 
neutral  country  might  afterwards  be 
commissioned  by  a  belligerent  Power, 
but  the  neutrid  could  not  therefore 
be  held  responsible  for  the  damage  done ; 
the  responsibility  would  be  in  proportion 
to  the  negligence  by  which  a  neutral 
Power  permitted  a  ship  so  built  within 
its  borders  to  escape  for  the  service  of  a 
belligerent  Power.  Mr.  Adams,  the 
United  States  Arbitrator,  signed  the 
Becitals  and  the  Award ;  but  they  had 
the  advantage  of  the  separate  opinion 
of  the  several  Arbitrators,  and  it  was 
very  legitimate  te  look  at  the  opinions 
to  see  what  a  particular  person  meant 
by  a  doubtful  act.  Mr.  Aoams  expressly 
denied  that  he  would  allow  l^e  principle 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
G.  Hardy)  supposed  him  to  be  contend- 
ing for  when  he  signed  the  Becitals  to 
apply  to  the  United  States.  He  said  the 
right  to  decide  such  a  point  rested  ex- 
clusively with  every  Sovereign  Power. 
If  a  vessel  arrived  at  an  English  port 
furnished  with  a  commission  as  a  belli- 
gerent, and  Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment 
recognised  it  in  that  character,  however 
much  he  might  regret  it,  he  could  not 
dispute  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
do  so.  He  l£d  down  as  his  opinion 
that  which  was  directly  contrary  to  the 
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opinion  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  placed  on  those  Eecitals.  He  (the 
Attorney  General)  now  came  to  the  last, 
which  was  a  very  important  one.  It 
had  been  assumed  that  this  Becital  was 
intended  to  cover  the  case  of  the  Shenan' 
doah,  and  to  justify  her  condemnation 
on  the  ground  of  her  increased  quantity 
of  coal.  Those  Eecitals  were  placed 
before  the  Award,  and  contained  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Arbitrators  ac- 
quitted us  as  weU  as  the  grounds  on 
which  they  condemned ;  and  when  they 
came  to  deal  with  this  particular  case 
they  stated  their  reasons  for  the  way  in 
which  they  had  acted.  They  dealt  with 
the  case  of  the  Shenandoah,  but  they  put 
their  condemnation  of  that  vessel  T^>on 
the  augmentation,  clandestinely  effected, 
of  her  force.  He  quite  admitted  that  if 
the  Becital  meant  to  say  that  a  few  coals 
put  on  board  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  voyage  would  be  an  act 
which  would  make  the  port  where  the 
coals  were  obtained  a  base  of  operations, 
that  that  would  be  perfectly  indefensible 
and  inconsbtent  with  international  law. 
The  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  expressly 
condemned  any  ship  dispatehed  to  take 
part  in  a  naval  operation,  and  it  had 
been  held  under  that  clause  that  a  steam 
tug  which  towed  a  prize  from  Dover  to 
Dunkirk  was  engaged  in  a  naval  opera- 
tion ;  and  perhaps  there  was  not  much 
difference  between  that  case  and  the 
case  of  a  lighter  going  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coaling  a  war  steamer  to  enable 
her  to  go  after  the  enemy.  In  1862  we 
issued  orders  to  our  naval  commanders, 
providing  that  no  ship  of  war  or  pri- 
vateer of  either  belligerent  should  there- 
after be  permitted,  while  in  British 
waters,  to  take  any  supplies,  except  pro- 
visions or  80  much  coal  as  might  be  suf- 
ficient to  carry  such  vessel  to  the  nearest 
port  of  her  own  country,  and  that  no 
coal  should  be  supplied  again  to  any 
such  vessel  till  after  the  expiration  of 
three  months  from  the  time  when  she 
was  last  supplied  in  British  waters.  He 
would  not,  therefore,  contend  that  the 
negligent  or  improper  supply  of  coal  to 
the  vessel  of  a  beUigerent  would  not  be 
a  breach  of  neutrality  fairly  chargeable 
against  us ;  but  the  matter  was  not  quite 
so  dear  as  it  had  been  assumed  to  be  by 
hon.  Gentlemen.  He  quite  admitted 
that  although  the  Becitals  were  not 
binding,  and  although  in  his  judgment 
there  were  many  of  them  which  were 
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perfecilj  indefenfiible,  yet  they  were  so 
mingled  with  the  findings  of  the  Arbi- 
trators themselves  that  any  plain  man 
might  say — "  You  must  take  the  Award 
wi^  all  that  is  in  it."    But  if  he  (the 
Attorney  General)  were  Her  Majesty's 
Gk>yemment  he  would  do  no  suoh  thing. 
He  would  not  press  upon  foreign  nations 
those  Becitals  in  their  present  shape, 
and  he  thought  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  put  them  before  foreign  nations  with- 
out some  distinct  statement  at  the  same 
time  that  we  did  not  and  would  not 
agree  to  them,  and  that  while  we  agreed 
to  the  Bules  themselves  in  the  sense  in 
which  plain  men  understood  them,  and 
the  sense  in  which  they  were  intended, 
we  entirely  dissented  from  the  glosses, 
rather  than  interpretations,  which  had 
been  put  upon  them  by  the  Arbitrators. 
Now,  if  the  question  were  asked,  **  What 
shall  we  do  r "  his  answer  would  be, 
"  Nothing."     He  did  not  think  this  was 
a  favourable  time  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  an  understanding  as  to 
how  much  or  how  little  of  these  glosses, 
interpretations,  or  comments  they  agreed 
with  us  in  accepting  or  refusing.    That 
nothing  could  be  done  with  the  foreign 
Powersimtil  the  United  Statesjoinedwith 
us  in  urging  them  to  accept  diese  Rules 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied.    It  was  our 
bounden  duty,  not  of  ourselves,  to  bring 
these  Eules  under  the  notice  of  foreign 
Powers,  but  to  do  so  in  conjunction  with 
the  United  States.     This  was  not  a  party 
question.    It  ought  not  to  be  ajparty 
question.    Every  Member  of  the  House, 
on  whichever  side  he  sat,  oi^ht  to  be  as 
jealous  with  regard  to  the  honour  and 
charactei:  of  this  country  as  he  was  with 
regard  to  his  own.    He  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  in  what  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  said  he  did  not  intend  even  to  do 
so  slight  a  thing  as  to  embarrass  the 
Government.     He  was  quite  sure  his 
right  hon.  Friend  did  not  intend  to  do 
a  far  more  serious  thing — namely,  to 
commit   the  country  to    an   unworthy 
course,  exhibiting  herself  to  the  civilized 
world  as  a  ooimtry  that  barked  and  did 
not  bite ;  that  grumbled,  but  paid ;  that 
murmured,  but  submitted.    If  all  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  desired  was  to 
extract  from  the  Government  a  distinct 
explanation  of  what  they  agreed  to,  and 
of  what  they  dissented  from,  with  refer- 
ence to  these  Bules,  he  had  abundantly 
obtained  his  object    If  his  right  hon. 


Friend  desired  more,  he  (the  Attorney 
General)  thought  he  was  not  entitled  to 
success ;  and  if  he  should  persevere,  he 
was  sure  he  would  excuse  him  for  saying 
that  he  hoped  he  would  be  defeated. 

Mb.  DISBAETiT  :  I  have  heard  with 
much  satisfaction  from  the  Attorney 
General  that  Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment 
are  prepared  to  disavow  the  interpre- 
tation which  has  been  put  on  the  Three 
New  Bules  by  the  Tribunal  at  Geneva, 
and  that  they  imdertake  to  make  no 
representation  to  foreign  Powers  without 
at  the  same  time  communicating  to  them 
the  interpretation  which  they  place 
upon  those  Bules — ^being  one  contrary 
in  every  sense  to  the  interpretation  put 
on  them  by  the  Tribimal  at  Geneva — in 
accordance,  it  must  be  admitted,  with 
the  description  given  of  them  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  themselves,  and 
especiaJly  by  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  £kigland,  who  took  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  these  affairs.  The 
House  will  under  these  circumstances,  I 
think,  agree  with  me  that  the  discussion 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged  this 
evening  has  proved  of  some  advantage. 
The  question  is  now  placed  in  a  much 
more  satisfactory  manner  before  the 
country,  and  many  minds  will  in  conse- 
quence be  relieved  from  anxiety  by  the 
declarations  which  have  been  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Gbvemment,  and 
which  I  trust  the  Prime  Minister  himseK 
will  confirm.  If  he  does  so  those  decla- 
rations will,  I  hope,  prevent  any  unne- 
cessary division  in  this  House  upon  a 
subject  which,  though  of  transcendent 
interest,  is  one  on  wmch  we  ought  to  co- 
operate as  much  as  possible  with  the 
Ghovemment  of  the  day,  so  that  we  may 
show  a  determination  not  to  sanction  in- 
terpretations of  the  new  Bules  which 
might  imperil  the  future  fortunes  of  this 
coimtry  in  a  manner  which  by  some  per- 
sons has  not,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently 
considered.  I  may  remind  the  House 
that  one  of  the  ffreat  recommendations  of 
these  Bules  made  to  us  by  Sir  Boundell 
Palmer  was  that  they  were  very  precise  in 
their  character.  Although  he  had  doubts 
himself  with  regard  to  some  portions  of 
them,  as  to  their  expediency,  in  the  first 
instance,  he  recommended  them  to  the 
adoption  of  the  House  in  consequence  of 
their  precise  character ;  and  I  remember 
that  he  said — **'I  prefer  them  to  the 
arrangements  made  by  Lord  Stanley 
with  Mr.  Beverdy  Johnson,  because  they 
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are  precise ;  we  know  wliat  our  engage- 
ments are,  and  therefore  we  may  be  easy 
as  to  the  future."  But,  unless  the 
House  of  Commons  had  interfered,  as  it 
has  done  to-night,  and  unless  we  had 
received  a  declaration  such  as  we  have 
received  from  some  Members  of  the  Qo- 
remment,  and  which  I  have  eveiy  hope 
will  be  sanctioned  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
it  is  quite  dear  we  could  not  feel  that 
easiness  with  regard  to  the  fliture,  which 
the  Lord  ChanoeUor  of  England  seemed 
to  contemplate.  Sir,  I  look  upon  this 
question  entirely  with  regard  to  the 
niture,  and  I  take  the  expressions  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  guide  me.  I 
heard  with  ^reat  regret  that  part  of  the 
speech  of  me  Attorney  (General  where 
he  appeared  to  argue  as  if  there  was  a 
proposal  emanating  from  this  side  of 
the  House  to  break  away  from  the  en- 
gagements of  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
and  to  reject  the  verdict  of  the  Arbi- 
trators, and  as  if  there  was  some  feeling 
of  discontent  and  disappointment  in 
consequence  of  the  decision  at  Geneva 
which  led  us  to  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as 
to  the  interpretation  which  ought  to  be 
put  on  the  new  Eules. 

The  attorney  GENERAL :  I  did 
not  allude  to  the  right  hon.  G^^tleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  I  am  very  glad  that 
you  did  not ;  for  if  such  a  charge  had 
been  made  agcdnst  any  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  this,  or  even  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  vindicate  them  against  any  such  im- 
putations. But  I  do  not  want  to  remember 
what  has  passed  on  this  subject.  I  regret 
much  what  has  passed,  but  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  re- 
sult has  been  for  the  public  advantage, 
if  we  now  act  with  decision  and  at  we 
same  time  with  prudence.  The  exercise 
of  these  qualities  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  our  present  situation.  I  do  not 
grudge  the  verdict  which  has  been  g^ven 
against  us.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
the  general  course  of  this  transaction,  if 
it  tends  to  maintain  a  thorough  friend- 
ship between  the  two  countries,  is  not  to 
be  deprecated.  But  I  am  convinced 
that,  unless  we  arrive  at  some  precise 
meaning  as  to  the  engagements  into 
which  we  have  entered  by  the  intended 
introduction  of  the  Three  New  Rules 
into  the  international  law  of  Europe^ 
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we  shall  find  ourselves  involved  in 
great  difficulties,  and  that  those  who 
come  after  us  will  repent  the  course 
which  we  have  taken  and  sanctioned. 
But  it  is  only  the  future  that  I  now  wish 
to  consider.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Hw  Majesty's  Government  have  not 
given  to  this  matter  the  consideration 
and  attention  which  its  importance  and 
instant  character  appear  to  me  to  del 
mand.  Why,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Session  the  Prime  Minister  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  GK>vem- 
ment  had  already  communicated  the  new 
Rules  to  the  Powers  of  Europe;  but 
he  afterwards  learnt  [Mr.  Guldstoct: 
The  same  night.]  that  that  statement 
was  made  inadvertently.  The  same 
night — ^but  what  does  it  matter  whether 
the  correction  was  made  the  same  night 
or  a  month  after?  The  fact  remains, 
that  we  had  not  communicated  with  the 
States  of  Europe ;  and  that  th.e  matter 
was  not  considered  to  be  of  gravity  and 
importance  is  evident  from  uie  circum- 
stance that  even  the  Prime  Minister — 
the  person  most  responsible  for  the  com- 
munication— was  really  in  absolute  igno- 
rance whether  a  communication  had 
been  made  or  not.  Then,  again, 
another  Member  of  the  Administration 
informed  us  that  if  the  communication 
of  the  New  Rules  was  made  to  foreign 
Powers,  it  would  be  made  without  note 
or  comment.  Why,  that  is  the  whole 
question  before  us.  We  are  of  opinion 
— and  I  think  the  House  of  Com- 
mons generally  concurs  in  that  opinion 
— that  the  communication  should  not 
be  made  without  note  or  comment; 
and,  if  I  understand  the  Attorney  Oene- 
ral  aright,  that  is  now  also  the  opinion 
of  the  Government.  If  that  be  so — if 
the  Government  are  convinced  that  in 
frdfiUing  the  duty  which  they  have  en- 
gaged to  perform  under  the  Treaty,  of 
communicating  those  Rules  to  Foreign 
Powers,  they  must  accompany  the  com- 
munication with  the  precise  interpreta- 
tion which  they  put  upon  them — ^if,  at 
the  same  time,  they  take  steps  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding  with  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  them,  then  this 
debate  will,  I  think,  not  have  been  in 
vain,  and  the  House  will  feel  that  it  has 
done  its  duty  in  seriously  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Gbvemmentto  the  subject. 
There  is  one  point,  I  should  add,  which 
was  mentioned  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Yioe  President  of  the  OouncO, 
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G^e  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  more  than 
one  occasion  informed  us  that  the  last 
letter — ^I  suppose  he  meant  despatch — 
which  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
had  not  been  answered,  and  from  some 
expressions  which  he  used  I  would 
infer  that  tmtil  that  answer  aniyes  no 
farther  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  Go- 
yemment  to  bring  this  anxious  matter 
to  a  conclusion.  Now,  that  is  a 
course  which  I  should  say  would  be 
most  unsatisfactory  to  the  House.  It  is, 
I  think,  the  desire  of  the  House  that 
whether  an  answer  has  or  has  not  been 
sent  by  the  United  States  to  the  last 
despatch  of  the  GK>yemment,  means 
should  be  taken — and  there  are  usual 
and  obyious  means  when  despatches  are 
not  answered — ^to  reyiye  the  memory  of 
the  United  States  on  the  subject.  Nor 
can  I  suppose,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  yerdict  of  the 
Arbitrators  haying  been  of  a  character 
which  has  not  a  mortifying  complexion 
for  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States, 
but  that  there  would  be  eyery  inclina- 
tion on  their  part  to  meet  us  in  a  friendly 
and  hearty  spirit  as  to  the  interpretation 
to  be  placed  upon  the  Three  New  Bules. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  but  a  yery  little 
time  will  haye  elapsed  before  we  shall 
haye  it  communicated  to  the  House  that 
an  understanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries has  been  arriyed  at  in  the  matter. 
I  am  not  quite  clear  that  a  joint  commu- 
nication is  necessary  under  the  proyi- 
sions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  but 
I  doubt  it.  [Mr.  Qathornb  Habdy  :  It 
is  not  necessary.]  I  think  it  is  not 
necessary,  and  therefore  question  whe- 
ther the  Attorney  General  was  war- 
ranted in  his  assertion  on  that  point, 
unless  he  has  the  Treaty  in  his  hand. 
It  states  that — 

"  The  High  Contracting  parties  agree  to  observe 
those  Rules  as  between  themselves  infuttiTe,  and 
to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  other  mari- 
time  Powers,  and  to  invite  mem  to  accede  to 
them." — [Article  vi.] 

There  is  nothing  like  joint  action. 
["Oh,  oh  I"]  I  say  that  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  its  being  disputed.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  joint  commu- 
nications. I  merely  wish  to  point  out 
what  are  our  engagements  under  the 
Treaty  in  the  eyent  of  there  being  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
what  is  the  freedom  of  action  of  which 
we  may  avail  ourselyes.    If  the  United 


States  should  not  act  with  us  with  that 
unanimity  which  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  expect,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Gkrremment  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  determine  what  is 
the  interpretation  which  they  place  on 
the  three  New  Bules,  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility and  by  their  sole  communi- 
cation to  make  that  inter{»retation  known 
to  foreign  Powers.  I  trust  it  may  not 
be  necessaiy  to  haye  recourse  to  such  a 
step,  and  that  there  may  be .  a  joint 
communication ;  but  there  can  be  no 
joint  communication  unless  the  Goyem- 
ment giye  more  earnest  attention  to  a 
matter  of  great  public  interest  than  it 
seems  to  me  they  haye  done  hitherto. 
At  all  eyents,  the  sooner  the  €k>yemment 
can  arriye  at  an  interpretation  of  the 
Bules  they  haye  introduced,  and  the 
sooner  they  can  preyail  upon  the  Gk)- 
yemment  of  the  United  States  to  state 
what  are  their  intentions  upon  this 
matter,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
general  interests  of  Europe  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  peace.  I 
cannot  agree  with  one  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  addressed  the  House  that  this 
yerdict  of  the  Geneya  Tribunal  is  a 
matter  of  indifference.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  yerdict  which  will  be  ap- 
pealed to  in  the  future  as  an  authority 
on  the  law  of  nations.  On  what  does 
the  law  of  nations  rest  if  not  upon  autho- 
rities of  this  kind  ?  I  admit  with  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  law  of  na- 
tions depends  upon  Treaties ;  but  the 
Attorney  General  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  law  of 
nations  does  not  depend  upon  Treaties. 
It  would  be  well  if  it  did  ;  but  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  proye  that  much  the 
larger  portion  of  the  law  of  nations  de- 
pends on  the  authority  of  indiyiduals — 
writers  who  haye  studied  the  subject, 
and  who  haye  become  recognized  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  haye  flourished 
as  high  authorities  on  jurisprudence. 
But  the  high  authority  eyen  of  distin- 
guished Judges  and  renowned  philoso^ 
phers  writing  on  these  matters  will, 
after  all,  not  be  regarded  with  the  same 
yeneration  and  as  haying  the  same  cor- 
porate authority  as  the  decision  of  a 
Tribunal  which  had  been  appointed  by 
by  the  greatest  Powers  in  Europe  to  de- 
cide this  question.  We  are  now  familiar 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Tribunal  at 
Geneya ;  but  10  or  20  years  hence  this 
country,  when  questions  similar  to  this 
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may  arise,  and  when  they  are  being  de- 
bated in  tiiis  House  and  in  other  Assem- 
blies, depend  upon  it  the  authority  of  the 
Tribunal  at  Geneva  will  be  appealed  to, 
and  its  decisions  will  be  looked  upon  as 
forming  part  of  the  law  of  nations. 
Therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  time  should  not  be  lost.  This  is 
not  only  a  great  but  a  pressing  subject. 
If  war  were  unhappily  to  arise  in 
Europe,  and  if  we  fiul  to  come  to  some 
understanding  with  the  United  States 
as  to  the  general  interpretation  to  be 
put  upon  these  new  Bules,  and  if 
we  fail  to'  take  the  precaution  of  com- 
municating them,  as  we  are  bound 
by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  to  do, 
to  the  Powers  of  Europe,  accompanied 
by  the  precise  interpretation  of  the 
British  Groyemment  upon  them,  we  may 
find  ourselves  involved  in  disaster.  I 
am  not  displeased  at  the  prospect  that 
the  discussion  of  this  evening  should 
end  without  a  division;  and  I  hope 
there  is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion 
that  this  matter  can  be  no  longer  de- 
layed, and  I  trust  we  shall  hear  from 
the  highest  authority  that  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  the  Government  will  be  given 
to  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

Me.  GLADSTONE :  The  first  thing 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  hear  from 
what  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  highest 
authority  is,  that  there  is  no  change  of 
view  on  the  part  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  the  question  connected  with 
these  Bules,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  which 
has  never  been  neglected.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  me  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt) 
have  obligingly  reminded  me  of  a  lapse 
of  memory  on  my  part  on  the  first  night 
of  the  Session,  on  account  of  which  I 
have  already  apolog^ed  to  the  House. 
I  am,  however,  not  indisposed  to  apologize 
to  the  House  agcun,  or  any  number  of 
times  the  House  may  please.  Perhaps 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  not  con- 
scious of  what  a  lapse  of  memory  can 
be ;  but  I  know  of  a  case  of  a  Gentle- 
man who,  having  been  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  has  charged  as  a  high  crime 
and  nusdemeanour  we  conclusion  of  a 
pecuniary  arrangement  which  he  himself 
had  initiated.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
enter  into  particulars;  but  there  are 
Members  of  the  House  old  enough  to 
remember  the  circumstances,  which  at- 
tracted some  attention  at  the  tim^,  and 
which  I  presume  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
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man  has  not  for^tten.  I  deeply  regret 
Hie  lapse  of  which  I  was  guilty ;  but  it 
happened  that  I  at  the  time  confounded 
what  I  had  read  in  despatches  with 
reg^ard  to  informal  commimications  with 
actual  statements  upon  the  Bules,  and  I 
explained  the  same  evening  the  error 
into  which  I  had  fallen.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  found  fault  with  a  re- 
mark of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Yice 
President,  who  has  stated  that  the  last 
communication  upon  this  subject  had 
been  made  by  Great  Britain,  and  that 
therefore  it  rested  with  the  United  States 
to  take  the  next  step.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  thinks  it  most  important  that 
the  subject  should  be  resumed  at  once, 
lest  by  the  outbreak  of  war  we  should 
become  involved  in  difficulty.  If,  un- 
happily, a  war  should  arise  in  Europe, 
ana  we,  unhappily,  should  he  involved 
in  it,  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  question.  The  question  relates  to 
an  engagement  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  no  concern  whatever  in  it, 
nor  does  it  enter  into  our  relations  with 
them.  We  are  very  far  from  thinking 
this  is  a  subject  in  which  there  ought  to 
be  indefinite  delay;  but  what  is  our 
position  ?  Here  is  a  complicated  instru- 
ment, the  Treaty  of  Washington,  em- 
bracing the  settlement  of  a  large  number 
of  international  questions.  We  began 
to  deal  with  the  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration almost  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty ;  but  we  were 
interrupted  in  that  correspondence  by 
the  occurence  of  a  controversy  on  the 
subject  of  the  Indirect  Claims.  That 
reminded  us  that,  although  there  are 
great  difficulties  between  the  two  Powers 
still  remaining  unexecuted,  it  may  be 
wiser  to  look  first  to  the  execution  of 
those  condiJionB,  and  postpone  until 
after  they  have  been  completed  a  pro- 
ceeding such  as  that  connected  with  the 
Three  Bules,  which  concern  the  joint 
action  of  the  two  Powers  towards  the 
rest  of  the  maritime  Powers  of  the 
world.  I  wish  to  state  this  plainly,  be- 
cause I  should  deceive  you  if  I  gave 
reason  to  believe  that  we  contemplated 
immediatelv  pressing  the  United  States 
to  resume  the  correspondence.  We  think 
it  better — especially  now  that  we  are 
approaching,  as  I  hope,  the  satisfactory 
interpretation  of  the  whole  of  those 
great  transactions  under  the  direct 
dauses  of  the  Treaty— to  wait  until  those 
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matters  are  concluded  before  we  resume 
the  subject  of  the  Three  Bnles.  The 
right  hon.  G^nUeman  has  also  stated 
that  he  does  not  think  we  are  in  any  way 
bound  by  the  language  of  the  Treaty  to 
make  a  joint  communication  of  these 
Itules.  Whether  we  are  bound  or  not, 
I  should  anticipate  very  little  advantage 
from  a  separate  communication.  And  I 
think  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  how  Httiie  chance 
there  could  by  any  possibility  be  of  pro- 
curing acceptance  of  these  Eules  in  case 
the  two  Powers  originally  accepting  them 
were  unable  to  agree  in  submitting 
them.  A  joint  commimication  was  evi- 
dently contemplated  by  the  Treaty,  and 
a  joint  communication  would  alone  s^ord 
reasonable  promise  of  that  attainment  of 
the  objects  of  the  Treaty.  Now,  with 
reference  to  the  debate,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  commence  my  remarks  by  thankin^ 
the  right  hon.  G^ndeman  (Mr.  Hardy 
for  the  spirit  in  which  he  introduce* 
this  question  to  the  notice  of  the  House. 
I  must  say  it  entirely  fulfllled  the  pur- 
pose which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  in  view.  I  am  also  glad  that  the 
right  hon.  GenUeman  found  time  in 
the  midst  of  his  closely-argued  state- 
ment to  do  justice  to  the  action  of 
Lord  Eussell  in  regard  to  the  diffi- 
cult transactions  which  were  under  his 
management  at  the  time  when  he  was 
Foreign  Minister.  There  is  no  man 
who  has  a  keener  sense  of  the  national 
honour  than  Lord  BusseU,  and  no  one 
who,  with  that  keen  sense  of  the  national 
honour,  knows  better  how  to  flilfil  all 
the  intemation^  obligations  of  this 
counlay,  I  am  also  obliged  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  for  this — that,  in  the 
first  place,  he  most  useMly  limited  this 
discussion,  and  kept  it  within  its  proper 
bounds  by  entirely  passing  by  &e  in- 
dividual opinions  and  statements  of  the 
Arbitrators.  If  we  w-ere  to  enter  into 
those  statem^its,  there  would  be  no  pos- 
nbiHty  of  setting  limits  to  this  debate. 
The  right  hon.  (Gentleman  recognized 
as  the  proper  subject  of  his  Motion  the 
joint  statements  of  the  Arbitrators.  I 
must  also  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the 
view  taken  by  the  right  hon.  Gentieman 
of  the  Three  Boles  themselves,  because 
he  caid,  had  it  not  been  i(x  the  joint 
statements  of  the  Arbitrators  and  tiie 
colour  they  g^ve  to  the  Rules,  he  would 
not  have  made  the  Motion  and  invited 
the  attention  of  Ae  House  to  the  sub- 
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ject.  With  that  statement  I  am  quite 
content.  There  are,  however,  one  or 
two  other  statements  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
hardly  consistent.  I  greatly  doubt  whe- 
ther he  was  perfectly  correct  in  saying 
that  the  obligation  to  enforce  inter- 
national law  could  be  limited  according 
to  the  institutions  of  each  country.  And 
I  here  would  venture  to  question  whe- 
ther it  can  be  laid  down  as  a  tmiversal 
proposition  that  the  belligerent  is  boimd 
to  be  content  with  the  judgment  of  the 
neutral  Court. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY:  With 
respect  to  the  first,  that  is  not  my  state- 
ment. I  said  there  was  an  absolute 
right  to  enforce  international  law,  but 
no  right  to  enforce  municipal  law. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  that,  and  I  am  glad  to  observe 
that  others  should  have  laboured  under 
the  same  misapprehension.  Now,  while 
there  are  conclusive  reasons  which  must 
lead  the  Government  to  object  to  the 
adoption  of  this  Address,  there  is  no 
substantial  difference  between  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  ourselves  as  re- 
g^ards  the  practical  object.  From  one 
point  of  view  I  am  very  sorry  that  this 
discussion  has  been  raised ;  because,  if  I 
could,  I  would  wish  that  the  Members 
of  the  GK>vemment  should  keep  a  silence 
which  is  not  binding  on  others,  with  re- 
spect to  the  declarations  of  the  Arbi- 
trators. But,  while  I  regret  that  we 
have  been  obliged  to  open  our  mouths, 
I  am  as  far  as  possible  from  complain- 
ing that  a  subject  so  legitimate  and 
proper  for  discussion  should  have  been 
raised  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I 
concur  with  what  fell  from  my  right 
hon.  Friend  near  me  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster), 
and  with  the  Attorney  General  in  his 
more  detailed  statement  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  propositions  of  the  Arbitra- 
tors. They  pass  entirely  beyond  the  limits 
and  bounds  of  my  understanding ;  they 
belong  to  a  higher  region  of  law,  into 
which  I  am  not  able  to  foUow ;  but  after 
the  full  discussion  which  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  has  entered  into  with 
regard  to  tiiose  propositions,  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon 
them  in  detcul,  or  even  to  refer  to  them 
particularly.  But  I  would  wish  to  point 
out  where  it  is  Uiat  I  would  begin  to 
part  company  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Hardy),  treating  this  sub- 
jeGt>  I  hope,  in  ^e  same  spirit  in  which 
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he  has  treated  it.    After  the  very  fair 
account  that  he  has  given  of  the  Three 
Bules,  I  think  he  has  done  some  in- 
justice to  his  own  admission  by  speaking 
of  the  Becitals  of  the  Arbitrators  as  their 
interpretation  of  these  Three  Bules.     I 
contend  thej  are  not  an  interpretation, 
speaking  generally,  of  the  Thriee  Bules. 
I  do  not  ti^ink  it  possible,  for  instance, 
to  say  with  reference  to  a  portion  of  the 
Becitals  in  the  Alabama  case,  that  be- 
cause the  measures  taken  were  unsuc- 
cessful they  did  not  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions of  **  due  diligence."    It  surely  is 
is  not  possible  to  contend  that  this  is  an 
interpretation  of  the  term   '*  due  dili- 
gence."    To  hold  and  apply  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  in  the  workings  and  adminis- 
tration of  any  Government  upon  earth 
you  can  never  allow  "  due  diligence  "  to 
have  been  used  except  where  the  means 
have  been  completely  successful,  may  be 
a  corollary  or  deduction,  but,   call  it 
what  you  like,  it  is  no  interpretation  of 
the  Bule,  because  it  has  no  just  or  fair 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
contained  in  the  Bule.    When  in  con- 
struing the  words  a  perfectly  arbitrary 
consequence  is  sought  to  be  drawn,  and 
an  enlargement  made  which  can  in  no 
way  be  brought  within  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  we  do  injustice  to  the  docu- 
ment in  treating  the  Becitals  as  an  inter- 
pretation.   But  an  admission  has  been 
made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  W. 
E.  Forster),  and  more  fully  by  the  At- 
torney General,  that  although  the  Be- 
citals of  the  Arbitrators  are  in  our  view 
no  interpretation  of  the  Three  Bules, 
and  do  not  in    the    slightest    degree^ 
rightly  considered,  prejuoice  the  ^Diree 
Bules,  yet  we  admit  &at  they  are  im- 
portant facts  for  the  legitimate  consider- 
ation of  the  House.    It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  a  certain  relation  is  established 
between  them  and  the  Three  Bules,  un- 
less something  can  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary.   Now,  I  think  that  is  really  the 
gist  of  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman.    I  will  now  state  very  briefly 
why  we  cannot  adopt  the  Motion.  In  the 
first  place,  I  think  that  the  effect  of  the 
Motion  treating  the  comments  of  the 
Arbitrators  as  an  interpretation  of  the 
Bules,  is  not  perfectly  just  to  the  Bules 
themselves.   My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Haroourt) 
is  perfectly  ready  to  meet  me  upon  that 
groimd,  because,  differing  entirely  from 
Vie  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppositei  and 
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differing  entirely  from  the  terms  of  the 
Motion  which  he  supports,  for  the  Motion 
asks  that  the  Bules  may  be  disconnected 
from  the  instructions  attached  to  them, 
he  demands  that  the  Bules  may  be  ean^ 
celled  altogether.    The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  of  course,  would  say — **If 
the  Motion  tends  to  disparage  the  Bules, 
BO  much  the  better."    I  am  sure  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  who  sees 
the  position  in  which  we  stand  under 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty,  has  no 
such  object.    I  must  also  say  that  I 
greatly  doubt  unless  there  were  an  im- 
perative necessity — and  I  grant  a  neces- 
sity would  arise  if  there'were  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  House  as  to  the  course 
taken  by  the  Government  —  I  say,  I 
doubt  whether,  when  the  world  might 
say  that  we  were  smarting  under  the 
decision  which  has  been  given,  it  would 
be  a  nodus  vindice  dignus  if  the  House 
were  to  descend  into  the  arena,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  in  its  representa- 
tive character,  should  make  complaints 
of  this  kind.    The  state  of  opinion  abroad 
with  respect  to  this  question  between 
America  and  ourselves  has  been  by  no 
means  unequivocally  in  our  favour,  and 
I  do  think  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
we  should  take  in  uncomplaining  silence 
the  Arbitration  itseK,  and  not  have  it 
said  that  we  gave  signs  of  mortification 
while  we  were  performing  the  process 
of  disbursement.    I  am  not  going  to 
make  a  verbal  criticism  on  the  Motion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.    It  is  some- 
what complex  in  the  mode  of  drawing. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  invites  us  to 
make  a  representation  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Three 
Bules,   but  with  regard   to  the  other 
principles  of  international  law  adopted 
by  the  Arbitrators.    Now,  I  am  sure  he 
will  see  that  the  question  whether  the 
other   principles  of   international    law 
adoptea  by  the  Arbitrators,  outside  Uie 
Three  Bules,  are  sound  or  are  not  sound, 
is  a  matter  having  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  interpretation  of  the  Three 
Bules.     All  of  us  desire  that  the  two 
subjects  should  not  be  mixed  up  together. 
There   is    another  objection,   wmch  is 
solid  and  of  considerable  weight.     The 
words  of  the  right  hon.  Genfleman  as 
they  stand  would  call  upon  us  to  register 
a  OLBsent  from  the  whole  of  the  prin- 
ciples reoited  by  the  Arbitrators.    It  is 
not  to  be  a  dissent  from  certain  prin- 
ciples of  the  Arbitrators,  but  it  is  to  be 
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a  dissent  from  tlie  principles  recited  by 
the  Arbitrators.  Now,  if  the  House 
could  adopt  a  Motion  of  this  kind,  which 
I  hope  they  will  not,  it  would  be  a  direc- 
tion to  the  Government,  and  for  the  ful- 
filment of  that  direction  they  would  still 
have  to  depend  on  the  Government  of 
the  day.  I  take  it  for  granted  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  desire  to  give 
that  direction  imless  he  saw  something 
in  the  views  and  explanations  of  the 
Qt)vemment  which  was  not  satisfactory. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  mis- 
imderstanding  as  to  the  terms  used  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Coimcil,  which  were  afterwards 
more  fully  and  satisfactorily  developed 
by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Attorney  General,  and  although  I  am 
going  to  point  out  an  important  distinc- 
tion, I  do  not  really  think  it  can  possibly 
be  made  the  subject  deliberately  of  any 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  House.  What  was  said  by 
the  Attorney  General  was  this.  He  has 
admitted  that  the  gloss,  as  he  called  it, 
on  the  Hides  will,  mough  illegitimately 
and  improperly,  be  held  to  stand  in  some 
relation  to  the.Bules,  and  to  be  of  more 
or  less  authority,  perhaps,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  similar  cases  if  they  arise ; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  although  we 
hold  these  Becitals  of  no  authority,  it  is 
our  duty  to  ascertain  that  when  we  pro- 
ceed, as  we  trust  we  shall  proceed,  in 
conjimction  with  the  United  States,  to 
recommend  the  Three  Bules  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  other  Powers,  we  shall 
recommend  them  totally  disencumbered 
of  these  Becitals — that  it  is  our  duty  to 
place  them  outside  of  the  Bules,  to  de- 
stroy all  connection  between  them,  and 
to  take  care  that  there  is  no  mistake  or 
ambiguity  whatever  in  that  respect. 
That,  I  think,  is  in  substance  what  he 
said.  The  criticism  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr.  Disraeli)  took  a  some- 
what wider  sweep  than  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  he  says 
he  tmderstands  the  Government  to  be 
engaged  in  recommending  the  Bules  to 
the  maritime  Powers  to  put  on  them 
the  most  decided  and  precise  interpre- 
tation. Negatively,  I  agree  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman — ^we  recognise  it 
as  our  duty  to  take  care  that,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  these  ])%cta  of  the 
Arbitrators — ^these  Bedtab,  the  rationes 


decidendi,  are  not  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  question;  but  if  he  means  that  we 
are  to  place  a  substantive  interpretation 
on  the  Three  Bules — a  comment  to  be 
firamed  on  the  text — then  I  say,  first,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  implied  in  the  Motion; 
and,  secondly,  I  tmnk  such  a  course 
would  be  open  to  considerable  objection.. 
How  are  you  to  offer  along  with  Bules 
which  are  to  form  part  of  international 
law  a  comment  as  to  the  light  in  which 
they  are  to  be  regarded?  That  com- 
ment must  be  of  equal  authority  with  the 
Bules  themselves  if  it  is  to  be  of  any 
value  at  aU ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  of  equal 
value  with  the  Bules  themselves,  it  ought 
to  constitute  a  portion  of  the  Bules. 
That  would  be  travelling  back  to  where 
we  set  out  from,  and  we  should  have  at 
last  to  aim  at  an  entire  re-construction  of 
the  Bules.  With  regard  to  the  Three 
Bules  I  refer  for  their  exposition  to  the 
argument  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General.  With  one  single 
exception,  I  am  aware  of  no  ambiguity 
attacning  to  the  Bules.  The  Bules 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the  Geneva 
trial,  and  stand  well.  As  truly  stated 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  City  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Harcourt)  there 
was  a  point  which  rose  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty,  with 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  second 
Bme.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Fish  was  of 
opinion  that  some  supplemental  explana- 
tion between  the  two  Governments  would 
be  requisite,  and  as  far  as  that  goes  I 
admit  it  will  be  necessary  that  some 
substantive  step  should  be  taken.  That 
has  reference  merely  to  an  isolated  point, 
and  in  no  way  enters  into  what  has  been 
in  dispute  to-night.  As  to  the  dispute 
to-night  I  do  not  imderstand  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Oxford  University  asks  us  to  lay  down  a 
number  of  substantive  doctrines  of  inter- 
national law  over  and  above  what  are 
involved  in  the  Three  Bules.  To  such 
an  engagement,  as  I  understand  it,  this 
Motion  certainly  does  not  bind  us.  It 
would  be  totally  impossible  to  determine 
these  matters  by  abstract  general  Bules. 
K  that  be  so,  I  trust  I  am  correct  in  my 
statement  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  is  not  any  substantive  difference  of 
opinion  between  us.  I  hope  I  have 
clearly,  if  imperfectly,  re-stated  what  the 
Attorney  General  gave  as  his  own  opi- 
nion— namely,  that  you  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  we  should  take  care  that  oui; 
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recommendation  of  the  three  Bulos  does 
not  carry  with  it,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
substance  or  even  in  shadow,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  fiecitals  of  the 
Arbitrators  as  being  of  any  authority  in 
this  matter ;  and  I  hope  iiie  right  hon. 
Gentleman  tiie  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire will  see  that  I  wish  to  give  the 
proper  interpretation  to  the  words  he 
used  as  to  precision  of  language.  I  may 
state  that  I  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  City  of  Ox- 
ford with  very  different  sentiments  from 
those  with  which  I  listened  to  the  speeches 
of  the  ri^t  hon.  Oentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  G. 
Hardy),  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  North  Devon  (Sir  StaffordNorthcote), 
andmyhon.FriendtheMemberforOrkney 
(Mr.  Laing).  I  feel  that  the  concordant 
expression  of  opinion  generally  mani- 
fested in  the  House  will  tend  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Gk>vemment.  The 
object  sought  will  thus  be  better  at- 
tained than  by  the  adoption  of  a  Motion 
which  would  rather  have  a  contrary 
effect,  and  appears  to  me  open  to  grave 
objection. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said, 
that  after  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  the  distinct  disavowal 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  Recitals  of  the 
Arbitrators,  he  would,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 

Main  Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 


SUPPLY— CIVIL   SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 
Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

(1 .)  That  a  siun,  not  exceeding  £26,338 1 U.  Sd., 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  make  good  Ex- 
cesses of  Expenditure  beyond  the  Grants  for  the 
following  Civil  Services  for  the  year  ended  on 
the  81st  day  of  March  1872,  viz.  :— 

Class  I. 

£  9.  d. 

Furniture  of  Public  OflBces         . .        67  12  0 

Industrial  Museum,  Eduiburgh  . .      220  16  2 

British  Museum  Buildings          *  *      641  0  3 

Portland  Harbour  ..  ,.  2  12  8 
British  Embassy  Houses,  Paris  and 

Madrid  ..  ,.  1,106  18  0 
St.    Paul's   Catiiedral:    National 

Thanksgiving            ..            . .      878  1  6 

Mr.  OhdeUne 


CUas  n.  £    a.   d. 

Foreign  Office               ..            ..  81    9  11 

Charity  Commission      . .            . .  69  10  10 

Poor  Law  Commission,  England  . .  408  19    4 
Office  of  WOTks  and  Public  Build- 
ings            ..            ..            ..  1,038  14    4 

Housiehold  of  the  Lord  lieutenant 

of  Ireland   . .            . .            . .  100  19    0 

Class  m. 

Court  of  Chancery,  England       . .  4    2    0 
County  Courts               ..            ..16,172  17    8 

Land  Registry  Office     ..            ..  2    8    1 

Court  of  Probate,  Ireland           . .  123  19  10 

Registry  of  Jud^ents,  Ireland . .  18  1&  10 

County  Prisons,  Ireland              ..  1,637    7    9 


Class  IV. 
Universitiee,  &c.  in  Scotland 


121    0    3 


Class  Vn. 
Temporary  Commissions  . .   4,340  19    3 

£26,338  11    8 


General  Sm  GEOEGE  BALFOUR 
objected  to  the  money  being  obtained 
without  explanation  a^r  so  long  a  time 
had  elapsea. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  the  Vote  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  Exchequer 
and  Audit  Act.  Tlie  Committee  upstairs 
had  recommended  that  these  Excesses 
shotdd  be  voted. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(2.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  smn,  not  exceeding  £209,551  8».  l«f., 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  make  good  Ex- 
cesses of  Expenditure  l>eyond  the  Grants  for  tJ&e 
following  Bevenue  Departments  for  tiie  year 
ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1872,  yiz.  :-,- 

£        »,   d. 
Post  Office     . .  . .  . .    37,775  10    0 

Post  Office  Telegraph  Serrice    . .  171,776  18    1 

£209,561    8     1 


Mb.  white  said,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  call  attention  to  the  first  Beport  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  which 
had  been  delivered  that  morning.  In 
connection  with  this  Vote,  and  after  the 
issue  of  the  Beport  named,  the  Ihreasuzy 
Department  ought  to  repent  in  saokolota 
and  ashes.  There  nerer  was  a  mwe 
startling  testimonj  to  the  inefficienoy  of 
our  Administrative  System  in  relation  to 
a  Departmental  disbursement  of  publio 
moneys  than  the  Vote  now  adced  for. 
A  sum  of  £171,775  was  required  to 
make  sood  the  excess  expended  by  the 
Post  Offioe  Tdegrai^  Department  for 
the  year  ended  the  Slst  of  March,  1872. 
That  excess  was  attributed  by  the  Post 
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0£B)Oe  to  an  under  estimate ;  but  it  was, 
in  fact,  the  amount  of  an  unauthorized 
expenditure  or  net  deficit.  It  would 
seem  from  the  Beport  that  the  existing 
elaborate  and  costly  check  of  an  Audit 
Office  and  Comptroller  was  practicaUy 
yalu^ess,  the  position  of  the  Postmaster 
General  was  compromised,  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  and  their  subordi- 
nates were  all  asleep,  and  that  the  con- 
trol and  responsibiUty  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  due  and  regular  conduct  of  the 
Bevenue  Departments  were  wholly  illu- 
sory— ^indeed,  an  official  figment.  That 
was  strong  language ;  but  it  was  entirely 
justified  by  the  words  of  the  Beport,  a 
few  passages  of  which  he  proceeded  to 
read.  The  Committee  reported  that 
the  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General 
observes — 

"That  transfers  of  £644,936  had  been  made 
from  the  Telegraph  Vote  to  capital  account; 
that,  by  this  means,  the  Department  has  escaped 
the  necessity  of  submittiog  estimates  for  exten- 
sions and  improyements,  and  the  control  of  Par- 
liament has  been  avoided,"  and  further  add  that 
« having  made  inquiry  of  Mr.  Scudamore  on 
this  point,  it  appears  from  his  replies,  that  the 
proceeding  thus  commented  upon  witli  re8i>eot 
to  previous  transactions  had  been  repeated  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  additional  million  of  capital  granted  in  1871 
having  been  spent,  the  Department,  instead  of 
applpng  to  Parliament  for  a  further  ^frant,  has 
contmueid  its  payments  for  extensions,  Ac, 
defraying  the  cost  out  of  the  balances  in  the 
hands  of  the  Postmaster  Oeneorel;  that  £666,000 
had  been  spent  up  to  the  end  of  November, 
1872,  and  that  a  sum  not  far  short  of  £800,000 
will  have  been  so  expended  before  the  end  of 
the  cuzrent  financial  year,  and  that  a.large  pro- 
portion of  this  had  been  derived  from  Saving 
Banks  D^K)8its.  Your  Conmiittee  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  the  opinion  that  this  wholemle 
expenditure  out  of  the  balances  in  anticipation 
of  tiie  Vote  is  in  the  highest  deeree  irregular 
and  objectionable,  and  appears  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Telegraph  and  Savings 
Bank  Acts,  nor  can  they  Mmit  the  plea  of 
urgency,  seeing  that  four  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  Telegraph  Service  was  taken  over  by 
the  Government;  but  farther  and  still  more 
important  considerations  arise,  to  whioh,  thoup^h 
leas  directly  within  their  functions,  they  desuv 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 


mons. 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Accounts  was  that — 

"(1.)  Under  the  present  system,  the  Post 
Office  would  appear  to  have  the  uncontrolled 
power  of  dealing  with  balances  to  the  coctent 
probably  of  a  miUion  in  excess  of  its  legitimate 
requirements. 

<'(2.)  So  far  as  those  balances  consist  of 
Savings  Banks  Deposits,  tnoh  dflalingH  must  be 
held  to  amomit  to  misappscpriatioii  of  a  peoa<* 
liarly  seriona  duunotor. 


"  (3.)  If,  as  is  understood,  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners  are  constantly  kept  informed  of 
the  sums  due  to  them,  some  strange  defect  of 
power  or  activity  would  seem  to  have  interfered 
with  their  obvious  duty  of  calling  for  the  balances 
with  a  view  to  investment. 

« (4.)  The  check  of  the  Au^it  Office,  which  is 
also  supplied  with  monthly  statements  of  receipt 
by  the  Postmaster  Gtoeral,  must 'be  imp^ect, 
ii:  not  altogether  nugatory. 

'*  (5.)  Tk<d  position  of  the  Postmaster  Oeneral 
is  compromised  if  the  secretary  in  his  office  can 
carry  on  such  enormous  operations  by  means  of 
moneys  for  which  he,  as  chief,  is  liable  to  accoomt 
to  the  public. 

"  (6.5  Finally,  what  becomes  of  the  control 
of  the  Treasury  over  a  Revenue  Department,  for 
the  due  and  regpilar  conduct  of  which  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  responsible,  if  such  things 
can  happen,  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  and  if  the 
abstraction  of  such  enormous  sums  from  their 
legitimate  destination  can  continue  to  be  un- 
noticed throughout  the  whole  of  a  financial 
year,  even  up  to  the  time  when  the  statement 
of  the  year's  income  is  formally  submitted  to 
the  public?  The  Treasury  state  thev  had  no 
knowledge  that  the  authorised  capital  Kad  been 
exceeded;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
evidence  taken  by  your  Committee  last  year 
brought  out  the  &ct  that  such  would  inevitably 
be  l£e  case,  while  it  was  known  to  them  that 
similar  though  less  extensive  transactions  were 
covered  by&e  grant  of  the  additional  million 
in  1871." 

So  long  as  the  House  of  Commons 
claimed  and  exercised  the  exclusive 
guardianship  of  the  public  purse  this 
question  was  one  of  the  highest  consti- 
tutional importance,  and  he  Mt  confident 
that  the  Goyernment  would  institute 
forthwith  a  searching  and  complete  in- 
vestigation into  this  nagrant  default. 

Me.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  said,  he  had 
no  intention  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  House  at  that  moment,  but  to  haye 
done  so  when  the  Vote  on  account 
of  the  Telegraph  Service  was  taken, 
when  he  should  have  asked  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  cause  im- 
mediate inquiries  to  be  made  into  the 
subject,  and  lay  the  result  with  any 
proposals  he  had  to  make  before 
the  Committee  of  Accounts,  that  they 
might  inform  the  House  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed.  The  Com- 
mittee felt  themselves  bound  to  express 
their  opinion  in  strong  terms  of  the 
course  that  had  been  pursued  in  the 
Post  Office  Department---a  Department 
that  had  large  sums  of  money  at  its 
command,  and  which  could  Se  used 
without  the  Imowledge  or  consent  of 
Parliament.  

Thb  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUEB  promised  that  a  thorough  inquiry 
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sbould  be  instituted,  and  tliat  the  result 
shotdd  be  laid  before  the  Committee. 

Mb.  FAWOETT  suggested  that  the 
Vote  be  postponed,  as  the  question  which 
had  been  raised  was  of  a  grave  character 
calling  for  inquiry.  He  moyed  that  the 
Chairman  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr, 
Fawcett,) 

Mb.  LIDDELL  was  of  opinion  that 
the  subject  cotdd  be  more  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  by  the  Committee  sitting  up- 
stairs than  by  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  At  all  events,  this  was  not  the 
proper  time  to  raise  the  question. 

Mb.  EYLANDS  said,  he  thought 
these  excesses  ought  to  be  voted  at  once. 
The  question  now  under  consideration 
had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  large 
amount  of  expenditure  which  had  been 
improperly  incurred. 

Mb.  BAXTEE  said,  that  in  deference 
to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, he  would  not  propose  the  Vote 
on  Account  that  evening.  The  question 
now  before  the  Committee  related  solely 
to  past  expenditure. 

Mb.  monk  said,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  would  press  his 
Motion  to  a  division. 

Mb.  CANDUSH  said,  the  passing  of 
this  Vote  would  not  preclude  discussion 
on  the  question  raised  bythe  senior 
Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  White). 

Mb.  UDDELL  said,  that  the  great 
financial  scandal  disclosed  in  the  Beport 
of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  was 
sure  to  excite  attention  as  soon  as  it 
came  under  the  knowledge  of  the  House. 
The  Government  had,  however,  g^ven  a 
fair  and  proper  assurance  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  the  subject  of  a  depart- 
mental inquiry.  The  Committee  would 
therefore  do  well  to  pass  the  present 
Tote,  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Controller  and  Auditor  General,  and  in 
regard  to  which  no  irregularity  was 
alleged.         

1&.  FAWCETT  said,  that  it  was  lust 
because  a  great  financial  scandal  had 
been  disclosed  that  he  objected  to  vote 
an  excess  in  the  accounts  of  the  Depart- 
ment which  rested  under  that  scandal. 
He  should  persist  in  dividing  the  Com- 
mittee, because  they  ought  not,  at 
1   o'clock    in  the  morning,  to  vote  a 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer 


sinffle  penny  to  a  Department  thus  dis- 
creditea.       

Mb.  BAXTEB  said,  if  the  Committee 
refused  the  Vote  they  would  be  casting 
a  slur  not  only  upon  the  Audit  <Mce, 
but  also  on  uie  Committee  of  Public 
Accounts,  which  raised  no  objection  to 
this  Tote.  

Colonel  BABTTELOT  appealed  to 
the  Government  not  to  press  this  Tote 
at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  the 
great  scandal  that  had  been  disoloeed. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  23  > 
Noes  64  :  Majority  41. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(3.)  Motion  made  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a'  som,  not  exceeding  £1,842,000,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  on  account,  for  or  to- 
wards defraying  the  dharge  for  the  following 
Civil  Services,  to  the  Slst  day  of  March  1874, 
viz.: — 

Glass  I. 
Gbeat  Britain : — 

Boyal  Palaces 

BoYid  Parks 

Public  Buildings    . . 

Furniture  of  IHiblio  Offices 

Houses  of  Parliament 

New  Home  and  Oolonial  Offices 

Sheriff  Court  Houses,  Scotland 

National  Gallery  Enlargement 

Glasgow  University 

Industrial  Museum,  Edinburgh 

Burlington  House  .. 

Post  OH£ce  and  Inland  Bevenue  Build- 

Ul^D  ••  ••  ••  •• 

British  Museimi  Buildings   . . 
County  Courts 
Science  and  Art  Department 
Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Harbours  of  Refuge 
Portland  Harbour  . . 
Metix>politan  Fire  Brigade ' . . 
Bates  on  Government  Property 


• « 


£ 

6,000 

17,000 

26,000 

2,600 

6,000 

10,000 

2,600 

7,000 

3,600 

1,600 

6,000 


Wellington  Monument 

Natural  History  Museum 

Metropolitan  Police  Courts  . . 

New  Courts  of  Justice,  &c.  . . 

Anstntther  Harbour 
Ireland: — 

Public  Buildings    . . 
Abroi^: — 

Lighthouses  Abroad 

Embassy  Houses,  Paris  and  Madrid  . . 

Embassy  Houses  and  Consular  Build- 
ings, Constantinople,  China,  Japan, 
axid  Tehran 

Class  n. 
England : — 

House  of  Lords,  Offices 
House  of  Commons,  Offices  . . 
Treasury  and  Subordinate  Departments 


26,000 
1,000 
6,000 
3,000 

22,000 

3,000 

60 

2,600 

6,000 

760 

13,000 
2,000 

11,000 
1,600 

26,000 

4,000 
200 


10,000 


7,600 
8,000 
9,600 
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t  • 


Home  Office  and  Sulxxrdiiiate  Depart- 
ments  . .  . .  .  *  •  • 

Forei^  Office 

Colonial  Office 

Privy  Council  Office  and  Subordinate 
Departmenta  .  • 

Boara  of  Trade  and  Subordinate  De- 
partments . .  .  •  •  • 

Privy  Seal  Office    . . 

Charity  Commission 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Copyhold,  Inclosure,  and  Tithe  Com- 
mission . . 

Indosure  and  Drainage  Acts  Expenses 

Exchequer  and  Audit  Department 

Begistrars  of  Friendly  Societies 

(General  Register  Office 

Load  Government  Board 

Lunacy  Commission 

Mint 

National  Debt  Office 

Patent  Office 

Pavmaster  Gtoeral's  Office 

Public  Record  Office 

Public  Works  Loan  Commission 

Stationery  Office  and  Printing 

Woods,  Forests,  &c.,  Office  of 

Works  and  Public  Buildings,  Office  of 

Secret  Service 

Scotland : — 
Exchequer  and  Other  Offices 
Fishery  Board 
Oeneral  Register  Office 
Lunacy  Commission  . .  . . 

Poor  Law  Commission 

Ireland: — 
Lord  Lieutenant's  Household 
Chief  Seoretary's  Office 
Boundary  Survey  . . 
Charitable    Donations    and    Bequests 
Office    . .  . .  •  *  •  • 

General  Register  Office 
Poor  Law  G^mmission 
Public  Record  Office 
Public  Works  Office 

Class  m. 

England:-' 

Law  Charges 

Criminal  Prosecutions 

Court  of  Chancery 

Common  Law  Courts 

Court  of  Bankruptcy 

County  Courts 

Probate  Court 

Admiralty  Court  Registry    . . 

Land  Registry  Office 

Police  Courts,  London  and  Sheemess 

Metropolitan  Police 

County   and   Borough   Police,   Great 

Britain . .  . .  « •  •  • 

Convict  Establishments  in  England  and 

the  Colonies        . .  . «  . « 

County  Prisons,  Great  Britain 
Reformatories^  and  Lidustrial  Schools, 

Great  Britain 
Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum 
Miscellaneous  Legal  Charges 

SooUand: — 

Criminal  Proceedings 
Courts  of  Law  and  Justice 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


£ 

15,500 

10,500 

5,300 

5,600 

17,000 

500 

3,000 

3,500 

3,000 
1,500 
7,200 
400 
9,300 

68,000 
2,600 
8,500 
3,000 
5,000 
4,000 
3,800 
800 

73,000 
4,000 
7,000 
4,000 

1,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,000 
3,000 

1,150 

5,000 

60 

400 

4,600 

18,000 

900 

4,500 


•  • 


9,000 
32,000 
28,500 
10,000 

6,300 
73,000 
15,000 

2,000 
900 

2,300 
38,500 

20,000 

75,000 
18,000 

37,000 
5,000 
3,000 


11,000 
10,000 


Register  House  Departments             . .  £5,000 

Pruons     ..            ..            ..            ..  4,000 

Ireland: — 
Law  Charges  and  Criminal  Prosecu- 
tions    ..            ..            ..            ..  13,000 

Court  of  Chancery               . .            . .  7t500 

Common  Law  Courts           . .            . .  5,000 

Court  of  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  1,400 

Landed  Estates  Cburt           ..            ..  2,000 

Probate  Court         ..            ..            ..  2,000 

Admiralty  Court  Registry    . .            . .  300 

Registry  of  Deeds  . .            . .            . .  2,500 

Registry  of  Judgments        . .  500 

Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  . .            . .  19,P00 

Constabulary          ..             ..            ..  164,000 

Government  Prisons  and  Reformatories  6,500 

County  Prisons      ..            ..            ..  13,000 

Dundrum  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum  . .  900 

Four  Courts  Marshalsea  Prison          . .  400 

Miscellaneous  Legal  Charges             . .  9,500 

Class  IV. 

Great  Britain : — 

Public  Education    ..            ..            ..  216,000 

Science  and  Art  Department              . .  44,000 

British  Museum     ..            ..            ..  17,000 

National  Gallery    ..            ..            ..  1,000 

National  Portrait  Gallery    . .            . .  500 

Learned  Societies   . .            . .            . .  2,000 

University  of  London          . .            . .  1,600 

Endowed  Schools  Commission            . .  1,500 

Scotland : — 

Public  Education    ..            ..            ..  26,000 

Board  of  Education              . .            . .  1»000 

Universities,  &c.  in  Scotland              . .  2,000 

National  Gallery,  Scotland  . .            . .  350 

Ireland: — 

Public  Education    ..            ..             ..  90,000 

Commissioners  of  Education  (Endowed 

SchooU)*            ..            ..            ..  100 

National  Gallery    ..            ..            ..  400 

Royal  Irish  Academy           ..            ..  350 

Queen's  University              . .            . .  650 

Queen's  Colleges    . .            . .            . .  700 

Class  y. 

Diplomatic  Services              . .            . .  46,000 

Consular  Services  . .            . .            . .  41,500 

Colonies,  Grants  in  Aid        . .            . .  8,000 

Orange  River  Territorjr  and  St.  Helena  600 
Slave  Trade,  Commissions  for  Suppres- 
sion of  . .             . .             . .            . .  50 

Tonnage  Bounties,  &c.         . .            . .  2,200 

Emigration             ..            ..            ..  900 

Treasury  Chest       ..            ..            ..  800 

Class  VL 

Superannuation  and  Retired  Allowances  106,000 

Merchant  Seamen's  Fund  Pensions,  Sec.  6,700 

Relief  of  Distressed  British  Seamen  . .  5,500 

Hospitals  and  Infirmaries,  Ireland     . .  3,100 
Miscellaneous  Charitable   AUowancee, 

Ac.  Great  Britain              ..            ..  1,000 
Miscellaneous  Charitable  Allowances, 

&c.  Ireland         ..            ..            ..  1,000 

Class  Vn. 
Temporary  Commissions 
Deep  Qesk  Exploring  Expedition 
Miscellaneous  Exp^ises       . .  . . 


3,000 

500 

1,000 


Total 


•  • 


£1,842,000 
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Me.  FAWOETT  moved  that  Progress 
be  reported,  on  the  gromid  that  so  many 
public  Departments,  and  indirectlj  the 
TreasuiT,  bad  been  discredited  by  the 
financial  scandal  that  bad  been  brought 
to  li^hty  that  he  must  object  to  a  single 
shillmg  of  public  money  being  voted 
on  account  until  the  matter  hiMt  been 
cleared  up. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr,  Fawcett,) 

The  Oommittee  divided :  —  Ayes  24 ; 
Noes  62  :  Majority  88. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, ' '  That 
the  Chairman  do  now  leave  uie  Chair." 
—{Ifr.  Monk.) 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  24; 
Noes  59  :  Majority  35. 

Original  Question  put,  and  ofreed  to. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Men- 
day  next ; 

Oommittee  to  sit  again  upon  Mtmday 
next. 


UKTVEBSITT  FELLOWSHIPS  (OOHPENSAHON) 

BlUk 

Motion  made,  and  Questiim  propoaed,  **  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  BQl  to  Ihmt  the 
amount  (x  compensation  which  ahall  be  granted 
on  the  abc^tion  of  Fellowships  in  tiie  Uniyerai* 
ties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge." — {Mr,  Auberon 
Herbert.) 

Debate  arising ; 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  **■  *niat  the  Debate 
be  now  adjourned," — {Mr,  DiUwyn,) — put,  and 
negutived. 

Original  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


INCOME  TAX  ASSESSMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Baxter,  Bill  to  make 
provision  for  the  Assessment  of  Income  Tax, 
and  as  to  Assessora  in  the  MfiircmoliB,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Baxtsr  and  Mr.  William 
Hbkbt  Gladstons. 

BiUjyrMffiM,  and  Nad  the  first  time.  [BiUM.] 


LAND  DRAINAGE   PBOVISIONAL  OBDEB 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Wimtbbbothaic,  Bill  to 
confirm  a  Provisional  Order  imder  "  The  Land 
Drainage  Act,  1861,"  rating  to  Deeping  Fen, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  mx.  Wintbbbotham 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce. 
.    BOljirMff}^,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  97.] 

ENDOWED   SCHOOLS  ADDBESS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  William  Edwabb  For- 
STBR,  Bill  to  enlarge  the  time  within  which  an 
Address  by  either  House  of  Parliament  aeainst 
certain  Sdiemee  made  under  **The  Endowed 
Sdvools  AcU  1969,*'  mar  ^1|e  pretexted  totHer 
Majesty,  ordered  to  be  briugtit  in  by  Mr.  Wil- 
XJAM   Edward   Forster   and    Mr.    Win^eb* 

9Q7VAM. 

BillprMffi^,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  94.] 

ELEMENTARY  SDTHUTION  7B0YISI0NAL 
ORDEB  CONFIBMATION  (NO.    1)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  William  Edward  For- 
»c^  ^11  to  confirm  ^  Riovisional  Order  mads 
by  the  Education  D^iartment  under  *'  The  Ele- 
mentary Education  Act,  1870,"  to  enable  the 
School  Board  for  London  to  put  in  force  **  The 
Lands  Clauses  Consc^dation  Act,  1846,"  and  the 
Acts  amending  the  same,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by   Mr.  William  Edward  Forstbr  and 

Mr.  WiNtRRBOTHAM. 

BiUj^rMM^iM;,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bin95.] 

ELEMENTABY  EDITCATION  PBOVlilONAL 
OBDER   CONPIBMATION   (NO.    2)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  William  Edward. Por- 
STBR,  Bill  to  confirm  a  Provisional  Order  made 
by  the  Education  Department  under  '*  Hie  Ele- 
isentary  Education  Act,  1S70,**  to  enable  the 
School  Board  for  the  parish  ef  dterham  to  put 
in  force  **  The  Lands  Clauses  OonsoVdaction  Act, 
184^,"  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same,  ordered 
to  be  brought  i^,^  Mr.  William  Edward 
Fq^stbr  and  Mr.  Wentbrbotham. 

BilljyrtfMN^  and  read  the  firvttanks.  [Bill  96.] 

PUBLIC  HEALTH   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Charles  Addbrlbt,  Bill 
to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Public  Heallji, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Charles  Addbr- 
lbt, Mr.  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Mr.  Whit- 
BRKAD,  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  Mr.  Stephen 
Cave,  and  Mr.  Richards. 

BillprMen^^,  and  read  the  first  time.   [BiI199.J 

House  adjourned  at  w  quarter 

before  Two  o'clock  tiU 

Monday  next. 
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Army  Regulation  Aot^Abolltion  of  Purchase, 
1699 


Adderlet,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  0.  B.,  Stafford- 

shire,  iV. 

Colonies,  The,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1118, 
1116 ;  Defence  of  the.  Res.  1530 
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Sanituj  Legislation,  198,  373, 895 

South  Africa,  801 

YOL.  OOXIY.  [thibd  ssbzes.] 


Admirally  and  War  Offices  Bebnilding 

Bill      (-Mr.    Ayrion,   Mr,  Shaw  Lefevre, 
Mr,  CampbeU-Bannerman) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  !<>•  F^  10  [Bill  40] 

Advocate,  The  Lord  (Eight  Hon.  G. 
Young),  Wigton,  ^o. 
or  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  1< 


Poor 


1000 


Africa 

(SoM)  The  Cape  Colony,  §re..  Questions,  Ob- 
servations, Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler;  Reply,  Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen; debate  thereon  Feb2l, 
790 

Wett  Coast  Settlements^  The  AshanUe  Invor 
sum.  Questions,  Mr.  Macfie ;  Answers,  Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen  Fsb  20,  732 ;  Feb  25, 
897;  Question,  Observations,  The  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  ;  Reply,  The  Earl  of  Kimberley 
Mar  7,  1515 
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Aoab-Ellis,  Hon.  L.  G.  F,,  Kilkenny  C4l 
Parliament,  Ministerial  Explanation,  1945 

AgricQltnral  Children  Bill  (Mr.  Clare  Read, 

Mr,  Pell,  Mr.  Ahroyd,   Mr,  Kay-Shume- 

worth,  Mr,  Kennaway) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1*  •  Feb  7  [Bill  8] 

Bill  read  2«,  after  short  debate  F^  19,  689 
Committee  • — b,v,  Feb  26 

Agrieultwrdl  Returns 

Qneetion,  Mr.  Dent ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester 
Forteeone  Mar  31,  1962 

AintOYD,  Mr.  E.,  Halifax 
Agricnltoral  Children,  3R.  696 
China,  Gold  Fields  of,  541 
Treaty  ofTien-Tsin,  1610 

Aldermen  and  ConnciUors  Qnaliflcation 

Bill  {Mr,  Diam,  Mr,  Carter,  Mr,  Mundella, 
Mr,  StapleUm) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1*»  •  Feb  7  [Bill  80] 

Andent  XonnmeBti  Bill  (Sir  JohnLubboek, 

Mr,  Bereifard   Hope,  Mr,  Beuverie,   Mr. 
Otbome  Morgan,  Mr,  Phinket) 
€,  Ordered ;  read  l^^Feb1  [Bill  5] 

Andebson,  Mr.  G.,  Glaegow 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 

822 
Parks  Regulation  Act — New  Roles,  204 
Parliament — Business  of  the  Honse  (Committee 

of  Snpplj),  Res.  260 
Poor  Law  (Sootbuid),  2R.  1010 

Ansteuther,  Sir  E.,  Fifeehire 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House  (Tuesday 

Sittings),  Res.  288 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  1009 

Arbtjthnot,  Major  G.,  Sereford  City 
Army — Control  Department,  377 

Gratuities,  1398 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,   1065,  1151, 
1152 
Soldiers'  Pay  and  Rations,  1084, 1085 

Aroyll,  Duke  of  (Secretary  of  State  for 
India) 
Central  Asia— Boandaiy  Line,  687 

Army 

Army  EttimaUi^Soldien^  Pay  amd  ReOione, 
Questions,  Migor  Arbothnot;  Answer,  Mr. 
Card  well  Fib  27, 1084 

The  New  Pay  RegtdeOiem,  Question,  Major 
General  Sir  Percy  Herbert;  Answer,  Mr. 
CardwtU  Mar  8,  1186:  Queation,  Lord 
EMtaee  Ceoil  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Oardwell 
"'     6,  1898 


Army  Organisation  —  MiHtaty  CerUree  — 
Owford,  Question,  Mr.  Oatbome  Hardy; 
Answer,  Mr.  CardweU  Feb  17, 544 

[eent. 


AsMT — cent. 

Army  Regulation  Act — Abolition  of  Pureltate^ 
Question,  Obser rations.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond ;  Reply,  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  ; 
debate  thereon  Mar  10,  1592 

Cavalry  and  Artillery  Reserve,  Question,  Cap- 
tain Talbot ;  Answer,  Mr.  Card  well  Feb  17» 
548 

Control  Department,  Question,  Major  Arbutb- 
not ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Storks  F^  18,  877 

Fighting  between  Soldiers,  Question,  Sir  Wil. 
irid  Lawson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  27, 
1033 

First  Connmiseiens  —  University  Candidates, 
Question,  ObserratioDa,  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond ;  Reply,  The  Maiqueas  of  Lansdowne 
Mar  8, 1179 

Oratuities^Army  Circulars  1870-1872,  Ques- 
tion, l^jor  Arbuthnot ;  Answer,  Mr.  Casd- 
well  Mar  6,  1898 

Half  Pay  Officers,  Question,  Sir  George  Jen- 
klnsoA  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Mew  fo,  1614 

India — Claims  of  Indian  Oficers — The  Bontts 
Fund,  Question,  Sir  Charles  Wingfleld ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  17,  548 

India — Length  of  Service,  Question,  Colonel 
Barttelot ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  /H  18, 
868 

Kriegspicl,  Question,  Mr.  H.  Samuelson  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Cardwdl  Mar  21, 1968 

Medical  Department — Denial  Surgery,  Ques- 
tion, Dr.  Brewer ;  Answer,  Sir  rienry  Storks 
Feb  28,  1095 

Moncrieff  Oun  Carriages,  Question,  Major 
Beaumont;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Storks 
Feb  14,  440 ;  Question,  Lord  Eleho ;  An- 
swer, Sir  Heni7  Storks  Feb  25,  894 

Regimenial  Facings  and  Badges,  Question, 
Colonel  North  ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Storks 
Feb  10.  196  ;  Feb  14,  440 

RoycU  Arsenal  (WooludeK^-^Consumptibn  of 
Coal,  Question,  Mr.  Holt;  Answer,  Sir 
Henry  Storks  Feb  17,  539 

The  Mutiny  BiU,  Question,  Mr.  W.  Johnston  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  27, 1088 

Reeruits  —  Numbers  and  Quality,  Motion  for 
Returns  ( The  Duke  of  Richmond)  Mar  10, 
1609  ;  after  short  debate  Motion  agreed  to 

The  9th  Lancers—Case  of  the  laU  Sub^Lie^^ 
tenant  Tribe,  Questions,  Obserrations,  Lord 
Elobo ;  Reply,  Mr.  Cardwell;  debate  thereon 
Feb  14,  490 

AuaiHory  Forces 

Instruction  to  Oficers,  Question,  Mr.   Henry 

Samuelson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  87, 

1086 
Militia  Permanent  Staff  Sergeants,  Question* 

Mr.  Wingfleld  Baker ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell 

Mar  3,  1185 
MiHiia   Storehouses,  Question,  Lord    George 

Hamilton  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  18, 

596 
Volunteers  —  Easter  Review,   Question,  Mr. 

Henry  Samuelson ;    Answer,   Mr.  Cardwell 

Mar  4, 1286 
Yeomanrg  and  Volunteer  Adjutants,  QueaUon, 

Sir  Henry   Selwin-lbbetson  ;  Answer,  Mr. 

CardweU  Feb  27, 1035 
Yeomanry  Uniforms^  Question,  Visoount  New- 
port;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Storks  Feb  81, 

788 


ABM       BAL 


Army — Length  of  Service  of  Regiments  in 
India 

Question,  Colonel  Barttelot;  Aniwer,  Mr. 
GardweU  Feb  IS,  368 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Sapplj  Feb  2i,  To 
leave  out  from  ''That/'  aad  add  <*in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  the  term  of  Service  of 
Regiments  in  India  ought  to  be  shortened " 
(Colonel  BartUlot)  v,,  838;  (Question  pro- 
posed, "  That  the  words,  dui,  ;**  after  debate, 
Amendt.  withdrawn 

AS8HET0N,   Mr.  H.,    CUth&TM 

RegUter    for  ^Partiamentarj    and    Municipal 

Elwton,  dR.  IMS 
Salmon  Fisheries,  2R.  1375 

Attorney  General,  The  (Sir  J.  D. 
Coleridge),  JExeter 

International  Law-*-New  Rules,  Motion  for  an 
Address,  2031,  2037,  20i3 

Ireland  —  Galway  Election  Prosecutions  — 
Bishop  Duggan,  ^.  7S8 

Juries^  2R.  547,  564 

Letters  Patent,  1182 

Married  Women's  Propertj  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  680 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),  2R.  329 

Parliamentary  Election  Petitions,  372 

Register  for  Parliamentary  and  Municipal 
Electors,  2R.  1947 

Spain — Loans  to  Political  Parties,  1096 

Tribunal  of  Commerce,  439 

Atrton,  Right  Hon.  A.  S^Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Works),  liwer  Samlets 
Epping  Forest,  2R.  565,  568 
Hyde  Park— The  Serpentine,  601 
New  Courts  of  Justice,  197 
Parks  Regulation  Act— New  Rules,  211,  215, 

216 
South  Kensington — Natural  History  Museum, 
595 

Aytoxtk,  Mr.  B.  Sinclair,  Kirkealdgy  ^o. 

Colonies,  The,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1111 
Diplomatic  Relations  with  the  Vatican,  Motion 

for  Papers,  440 
Foreign  Powers,  Treaties  with.  Res.  1309 

Bagwell,  Mr.  J.,  Clonmel 

Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  758 

Bakbb,  Mr.  E.  B.  Wingfield,  JEJssex,  8. 
Army  —  Militia    Permanent    Staff  Sergeants, 
1185 

Balfoxtb,  Major-General  Sir  G.,  JSTin^ 
cardineshire 
Army — New  Army  Plan,  1186 
Army — Length  of  Serrioe  (India),  Res.  854 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1092 
Departmental  Ezpenditnre-^Purohase  and  Sale 

of  Stores,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  813 
India — Railway  Gauge,  Res.  1651 
Pnhlic  Expenditure,  Res.  653 
Supply — Civil  Service  Estimates,  2050 
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Ball,   Eight  Hon.  J.  T.,  Dullin  Vni- 


*  University  Education  (Ireland).  2B.  Amendt. 
1634 

Barclay,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Forfarshire 

Ck)ntagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  Motion 
for  a  Committee,  515 

Babnett,  Mr.  H.,  Woodstock 
Army— 9th  Lancers-^Oose  of  the  late  Sub- 
Lieutenant  Tribe,  502 
Army  Estimates — Yeomanry  Cavalry,  1158 

Barttelot,  Colonel  W.  B.,  Sussex^  W, 

Agricultural  Children,  2R.  701 

Army — Length  of  Service  (India),  368 ;  Res. 

838,  850,  855 
Army    Estimates — Land  Forces,  1079,  1080, 
1083.1151 
Pay  and  Allowances,  1155 
Volunteer  Corps,  1158 
Malt  Tax,  1946 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),  Comm.  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment, 1365 
M unidpal  Officers  Superannuation,  2R.  1872 
Supply— Post  Offioft»  2060 

Bass,  Mr.  M.  A.,  Stajbrdshtre,  JE. 
Railways — Case  of  James  Harris,  722 

Bass,  Mr,  M.  T.,  Berly  Bo. 
Railways— Hours  of  Work— Case  of  Edwin 
Chivers,  375 

Bassett,  Mr.  F.,  Bedfordshire 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  Motion 
for  a  Committee,  513 

Bastardy  Laws  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr,  Charley,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Mr,  Eyhyn, 

Mr.  WhitwU) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  1«  •  F«5  7  [Bill  33] 

Read  7^  Feb  13,  429 

Committee  • ;  Report  Feb  20  [Bill  75] 

Considered*  Fe6  24 

Read  3<»  •  Feb  20 
I,  Read  1*»  ( The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  Feb  27 

Read  2*  •i/ar  3  (No.  29) 

Mored, "  That  the  House  be  put  into  a  Com- 
mittee "  Mar  6 ;  after  short  debate,  Com- 
mittee put  off 

Bates,  Mr.  E.,  Plymouth 

l^aTy — Admiralty  Administration,  Res.  967 

Bath,  Marquess  of 

Regulation  of  Railways  (Prevention  of  Acci- 
dents), 2R.  591 

Baxter,  Mr.  W.  E.  (Seoretaiy  to  the 

Treasury),  Montrose^JfC, 
Bethnal  Green    Museum — Turner  Drawings, 

The,  1283 
Cifil  Service  (Ireland),  154 
Departmental  Expenditure— Purchase  and  Sale 

of  Stores,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  814 

3X2  l<'ont. 
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General  y«hDUioii  f IrelaiMl),  CeMre,  579, 6$l 
Sapplf-^Oivil  OoAtiogeBeie*  Cimd,  dT8 

Civil  Serrioe  Estimates,  2060- 

Post  Oflkse,  2059,  2060 

SUtioneiy,  Priiftlngr*{&c.<5WJ,  6TP,511,     ) 

Tpimage  BomUes^  ^.  572 

Beach,   Sir  M.   E.   Hioks-,  OloHc^t^r*- 
shire,  B. 

.    Endowed  Schools  Act,  154 
Sanitary  Laws^  Di|;eil  oU  U^i 
Unirersity  Edacation  (Ireland),  2R.  1269 

BEAtrcHAHP,  Earl 

Marruge  with  a  JDeceased  Wi&'i  Sitter^  ,2R. 
Amendt.  ldT8, 1879 

Beaumont,  Major  P.  E.  B..  Durham,  8, 

Army — Moncreiff  Gun  Carriage^,  440 
Amy  £siiinatei^*^^lalid  Forces,  1130 

Belmobe,  Earl  of 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870 ;  Me- 

tion  for  Retnms,  432 
Lands'  Improvemtat   Acts  (Ireland),  Motion 

for  a  Return,  144 
Soath  Sea  Islands — Outrages  on  the  Natives, 

Address  for  Papers,  185 

Bentikck,   Mr.   G.  A.    F.   Cavendish, 

Whitehaven 
Geneva  Award— Arbitrators,  1613 
Parliament—  Business  of  the  House  (Oommittee 
of  Supply),  Res.  265 

BENTnTOK,  Mr.  G.  W.  P.,  Nm/oli,  W. 

GolUsions  at  Sea— Legislation,  873 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1349 
Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
133 
Business  of  the  House  (Committee  of  Sup- 
ply). 253 
Order  of  Business,  1945 
Public  Expenditure,  Res.  651 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  2R.  1050 
Univerrity  Education  (Ireland),    1617;    2R. 
Ameadt.  1680 

Bbbesfobd,  Colonel  F.  M.,  Southwark 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R.  328 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House  (Tuesday 

SHUngs),  Res.  286 
Railway  and  Canal  Traflk),  Leave,  243 

Bethnal    Green   Museum  —  The    Turner 

Drawings 
Questions,  Mr.  Charles  Reed;  Answen,  Mr. 
Baxter,  Mr.  W.  £.  Forster  Mar  4,  1283 

Blennebhabsett,  Sir  B.,  Oakoay  Bo. 
*  University  Edutatioa  (Ireland),  2 R.  Amendt. 
1450, 1«72 

Board  of  Trade^Fog  Signals 
Question,  Mr.  Eastwiok ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chiches- 
ter FortcBCue  Feb  1,  152 


BoNHAic^OABiCEiv  ^*  'J.  (Ghabmaik  4if 

ConmdttoeB  of  Ways  and  -  MjmiAs), 

Winchester 

ATniy^iimiftes-4Land[Fi>h>es,'ll2llA    i         I 

*.CIiaribg   Ow^  and*  Victoria*  Bmbankmeni 

Approach,  Motion,  sfor  a  Committee,  1030 


1^  Hon;  B.,  Lgnm  Regis 

India — Railway  Gauge,  Res.  1554 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  677 
Unive#sily  Education  (Ireland),  2B.  Amendt. 
*  1194^615 

BouvEEiE,  IKi^W  Hon.  B.  P.,  Ktlmar- 
noftf  Sfc.- 

Commercial  M^uriney  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1356  ^ 
Parliament— Address  in  Ajuswer  to  the  Speech, 

140 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House  (Opposed 

Business),  Res.  1362 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 

1466, 1487, 1760,  1766 

BowRiNO,  Mr.  E.  A.,  Fxeter 
France— Commercial  Treaty,  1392 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works— Thanksgiving 

Day,  1285 
Prevention  of  Crime,  2R.  752 
Supply — Civil  Contingencies  Fund,  572 

Brady,  Mr.  J.,  Zeitrim  Co. 

Criminal    Law— Treatment   of  Untried    Pri- 

sonen,  152 
Ireland  -^.  Shannon,  Overflowing  of  the.  Res. 

1590 

Braih),   Riglit   Hon.   H.   B.  W.,  {see 
Speakeb,  The) 

Brand,  Mr.  H.  E.,  Hertfordshire 

Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  1089 
Register  for  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elee- 
tora,  Leave,  578  ;  2R.  1954 

Brasset,  Mr.  T.,  Hastings 
Navy- Admiralty  Administration,  Res.  Amendt. 
943 

Brewer,  Dr.  W.,  Colchester 

Army — Medical  Department — Dental  Surgery, 
1095 

Charing  Cross  and  Victoria  Embankment  Ap- 
proach, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1030 

Treaties  with  Foreign  Powera,  Res.  489 

Bright,  Mr.  Jacob,  Manchester 
Public  Expenditure,  Res.  621 

Browv,  Mr.  A.  H.,  Wenloch 

Army  Estimate*— Land  Forces,  1063, 1065 

Volunteer  Corps,  1158 
Departmental  Expenditure— Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Stores,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  811 
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UAMiBLB(ft(tQg<IreUMidX.2a*7M  <  > 

Bbvoe,  iRigH  H^ii^i.H,  a..  (Seevfitoiy 
'  '  ol<  State^^oi]/  tiie^  Bxniie  vDejpart- 
inenf),  ISenfre^Myy   ^     ^^      '^ 

Goal  Mines — Inundations  of  Workings,  1032 
CoaI,  SoBMii^  ^t  Mfotioa  jforft  C#mitt^ttiev  8^5 
Colliery  Mam^B^eri,  '87^1  '     '  '. 
Orilniiia  LaW-GJip^l  Oflbnoest  971 
Chatham  Convict  Prison,  438* 
Treatmenl.of  UntrM  Priiofierty  162 
Factory  Act — Enforcement  of  -thdii  417  t-M7on- 

solidation  of  the,  894 
FistnPT  La«|i-^reat  Wn^by,  1691  . 
Infant  Life — ^Hopie  S pinners/  542 
Licensing  Act,  1872T-Leeisla^ion,  043 
Local  Courts  iff  RieOOrd,  724 
Local  Taxation — Criminal  Prosecations,  724 
Merct^nt    Shipping  Act  '^  The    Steam^lp 

**  Peru."  1100,  1185,  1394, 1395 
Metropolnr-^  Hivokh^y  Onrri^ges-^  Cabmen's 

Plirtles,  59j5.  597 
HetropOlhan  Pb&qe^L^l  Adtioe,  437 
Mines,  Assistant  Inspectors  0^599 
Monastic  and  Conrentual  Institutions,  Leave, 

530  ,''!,''  .    ;■ 

Municipal  OfiBcera  SttperannuatioOj  2B'.  1370 
Parka  Regulation. AoH-Hew  Rules,  U3, 199, 

2dO,  201,  ^28 
Police  Superannuation,  1284  .   / 

Prev^tion  of  Crunf^i 'BRl  74d»  75l   .     /  ^ 
Probate  and  Divorce  Court,  Judge  of  the,  1183 
Salmon  Fisheries,  2R.  1379 
Theatre  Regulation  Adt^"  HkppgrLartd,*'  lUi2 
Tithe  Commatation.AcU  — Marktt  Ganiens, 

722  r 

WUdBltdsL  Protection  A^i^P^Baliiei,  79a 


BBucBy/8ii>.H.  H.,,,(|W^aMW' 

Ireland — Landed  Estates  Cyurt-^ Vacant  JudgO- 
ship,  282, 374 

Bruen,  Mr.  H.,  Carlow  Co, 

r  Ji|iries  (IreUMid)  Act— Select  Committee,  1960 

Juries    (Ireland)    Aot»  I872~0lare    Assises, 
1036 

Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  761 

B,»_.W  '      ■■  •■ 

Parliament — Resignation  of  Ministers,  State- 
ment, 1915  •      "i         . 
Poor    Law  —  Children   or    RoitVMi    Catholic 
*      Parents,  Address  fbr  a  Retnm,  192 
Eolation,  ot  Railwa; 
lents),  2R.  582,  594 


JR^golation^of^ Railways  (Prevention  of  Acci- 


BucKLEY,  Mr.  N.,  Staieyhridge 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1695 

Borialfl  Bill        (^*  dbome  Morgan,  Lord 
Ednumd  PH»mhurii4,  dtr.  ihdfM,  Mr. 

c.  Considered  In  Committee ;  Bill  ordered ;  after 
abort  ddMte,  rMuI  l**  Fch  7, 176     CBiU  9] 


Bttby,  Yiscoimt,  B^rwieh^oH^Tweed 
Col<mi99»  3^  Meaon  for  a  Gommittee,  1107 
Parliaine;lt^Addi«M  ia  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
135,  140' 

Oa^ooak,  Hon.  F*  W.,  Orickhds 

Inland  Revenue— 'Indo&lO  T^l' Appeals,  540 

<!5aikns,  Lord 

Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

29,  37,  40 
Supreme  Couri  «f  Jadicatnre,  IR.  360 

Cambridqe,   Duke   of  (Field   Maxshal 
,    ^  CQTnTna,T>dipg-m-Chief) 

Army  Regulation  Ab( — AboUtion  of  Purchase, 
1606, 1608 

CampbbiiL,  Lord 
Treaties  of  ArbiiTition,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1159,  1178 

CUh?sbid,9wn^  ^EiBJil  of  (Lord  of  tiiB  Ad- 
miralty) 
Navy-*-H,M.S. «  Devastation,"  829, 831 

Canada f  Domifmn  of — Boundary   with 
United  Statet-^Itoherf  8  Point 
Question,  Sir, John  Hay;   Answer,  Viscount 
'  "    Enfield  jFV6  (27, 1032 

(Xkm>U!mf  Mr.  X.,  Sunderland 

Supply— Post  Office,  2059 

OanonriM  BUI  •  C^^.  Bsr^^f0rd  Hm^  Mr, 

Wmmi  Bswparmth,  Mr.  /.  O.  Talbot) 
c,  Oniere*;  Head  !"»  Feb  7  (BiU  18] 

Capital  PmuBhment  Abolition  Bill 

(Mr.  Chanrki  Gilpin,  Mr.  Robert  Fowler,  Mr. 

Ea^ld,  Mr.  McLaren) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1»  •  iV5  U  [6U1  46] 

Oabd^tell,  Bight  Hon.  E.   (Secretary 

of  State  for  War),  Oarford  City 
Army — Qoestipns,  ^. 

Ausilkry  Porceto — Instruction  to  Offloers 
of  the,  1036 

Cavalry  and  Artillery  Reserve,  543 

Claims  of  Indian  Offioers^-Bonos  Fund,  514 

Eastisr  Volunteer  Review,  1387 

Fighting  between  Soldiers,  1033 

Gratuities,  1393 

Kriegspiel,  1963 
.     Military  Centres— Oxford,  Hb 

Militia  Permanent  SUft  Sergeants,  1186 

Militia  Storehouses,  596 

Mutiny,  1033 

New  Arady  PUn,  1186 

New  Pay  Eegnlations,  1899 

9th  Lancer»--Case  of  the  tate  Snb-Lieu* 
tenant  Tribe,  496,  498,  499,  507 

Teomanry  and  Volnnteer  Adintants,  1036 
Army— Len^  of  Service  (India),  368 ;  Res* 
819 
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Oabdwill,  Right  Hon.  E. — coiU, 

Army  EBtimfttds— Land  ForcM,  85^,  881,  888, 
884, 1058,  1060, 1061, 1003,  1063,  1065, 
1070,  1080,  1082,1094,  1124,1126,1143, 
1151,1162,1154 
Militia  Pay  and  Allowanoefl,  1156,  115f 
Pay  and  Allowances,  1 155 
Soldiers'  Pay  and  Rations,  1034, 1035 
Volunteer  Corps,  1158 
Army  Regulation— Half- Pay  OfBcers,  1614 
Galway  Election  Trials,  Dublin,  281 
Unirersity  Education  (Ireland),  2B.  Amendt. 
1604, 1701,  1744 

Caenabvon,  Earl  of 

Emigration  to  Brazil  —  Warwiokshiro  La- 
bourers, Address  for  a  Paper,  532 

Regulation  of  Railways  (Prevention  of  Acci- 
dents), 2R.  592 

Spain,  Extradition  Treaty  with—''  Northfleet" 
and  "  Murillo,"  144 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicatare,  IR.  364 

Cawley,  Mr.  0.  E.,  SaUord 

Parliament — Resignation  of  Ministers,  Minis- 
terial Statement,  1913 

Oeoil,  Lord  E.  H.  B.  G.,  Es8$Xy   W. 
Army— New  Pay  Regulations,  1393 

9tb  Lancers — Case  of  the  late  Sub-Lieu- 
tenant Tribe,  502 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  1057,   1060, 

1061,  1062,  1063 
Colonies,  Defence  of  the,  Res.  1520, 1532 

Centus,  1871,  jRetunu 
Question,  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell;    Answer,  Mr. 
Hibbert  Feb  20,  728 

Census  of  Zand  and  Souse  Owners 
Question,   Mr.  Wren-Hoskyns ;   Answer,  Mr. 
Stansfeld  Feb  25,  891 

Central  Asia 

Boundaries  of  the  Afghan  SkUet,  Questions, 
The  Duke  of  Somerset ;  Answer,  The  Duke 
of  Argyll  Feb  17,  537 ;  Questions,  Mr. 
Rylands,  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane ;  Answers, 
Viscount  Enfield  Feb  20,  724  ;  Question, 
Mr.  Seymour;  Answer,  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
Feb  21,  786;  Question,  Sir  James  Elphin- 
stone  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  /V5  24,  837 

Mr.  Forsyth's  Mission,  Question,  Mr.  Osborne ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  Feb  27, 1041 

Russia  and  Persia — ValUy  of  the  Atreh,  Ques- 
tion, Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke ;  Answer,  Viscount 
Enfield  Feb  14, 439 ;  Question,  Mr.  Osborne ; 
Answer,  Viscount  Enfield  Feb  28, 1099 

Russian  Expedition  to  Khiva,  Question,  Mr. 
Eastwick  ;  Answer,  Viscount  Enfield  Mar  21, 
1962 

The  *'  Intertnediaie  Zone,**  Question,  Blr.  Mon- 
tague Guest;  Answer,  Viscount  Enfield 
Feb  27, 1034 

GmUrai  Asuj^^BoundarUs  of  th$  Afghan 
States 
Address  for.  Copies  of  the  Memorandum  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Badaksluun  and  Wakban  pro- 
vinces of  Afghanistan  drawn  at  the  India 

\pinU, 


Central  Asia^Brntudarim  of  ike  AJ^hanJStain  ■ 
cont. 

Office  from  maps  and  information  fiirnisbed 
by  Stir  Henry  J8Awlinso«k,  together  with  ike 
Despatch  on  the  subject  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  India;  and,  of  the  sketch  Map, 
showing  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Afghan 
territories,  assented  to  by  GoTcmment  of 
India,  and  adopted  by  the  Foreign  Office " 
(Mr.  Rvlands)  Fd>  20,  771 ;  after  short 
debate.  Motion  withdrawn 

Ceylon — The  Breakwater  at  Colombo 

Questions,  Sir  James  Elphiostone ;  Answers, 
Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hogessen  Feb  20,  733 

Ohambbb8,  Sir  T.,  Marylebone 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 

299,328 
Blonastic  and  Conventual  Institutions,  Leave, 

530 

Ohambebs,  Mr.  M.,  Devonport 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  882,  t070 
Foreign  Powers,  Treaties  with.  Res.  1318 
Juries,  2R.  557 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  Oomm. 
d,  1, 576 

OHAiroELLOBy    The    Lobd    (Lord   Sel- 
BOBins) 

Bastardy  Laws  Amendment,  Comm.  1382 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  SR. 
1898 

Parliament — Queen's  Speech,  The,  2  ; —  Ad- 
dress in  Answer  to,  40 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  IR.  331,  ^63, 
865  ;  2R.  1716, 1721, 1731 

Treaties  of  Arbitration,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1172,1177 

Ohancellob  of  the  Exoheqttbb  (Eight 
Hon.  B.  Lowe),  London  University 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1058 

County  Court  Judges — Minute  of  June,  1872, 

Res.  1290,  1302 
Inland  Revenue—Income  Tax  Appeals,  540 
Ireland— River  Shannon,  The,  368  ;  Res.  1688 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
79,128 
Business  of  the  House,  199 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House  (Committee 

of  Supply),  Res.  244,  268 
Supply— Post  OfSoe,  2068 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1479, 1767 

Charing  Cross  and  Victoria  Mnhof^tnmU 
Approach  Bill 

e.  Moved,  "  That  Standing  Orders  Nos.  7  and 
203  be  suspended  in  the  oase  of  the  Charing 
Cross  and  Victoria  Embankment  Approach 
Bill,  and  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  Nine  Members,  Fivo  to  bo 
nominated  by  the  House,  and  Four  by  the 
Committee  of  Selection,  and  that  tbey  l>» 
empoweMd  to  considor  gonetalfy  and  report 
upon  the  Charing  Cross  and  Viotoria  Em- 
bankment Approaches  "  {LordEUho)  Feb  27, 
1024;  after  debate,  Qoestlon  put;  A.  72, 
N.  187;  M.  115 
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Ohaaiet,  Mr.  W.  T.,  ^dforH 

Bastardy  Laws  Amendment,  2R.  429 
fnAint  Lif^ — Rope  Sptnfieiii,  043 
Pai4iaitieii%^— BiMrineM  of  t/he  Honse  (Opposed 
Business),  Res.  Amendt.  1868 

Chelmsford,  Lord 

Intestate  Widows  and  Children,  2B.  1880, 1881 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  2E.  17l9, 1721 


now  read    2«" 


Ch$Uea  Wat&r  Bill  [h.l.] 

I.  Moved,  •'Tliat  the  BMl  he 
Feb  27, 1012 
Amendt  to  leave  out  ("now/')  and  insert 
(*'  this  day  six  months  ")  (  The  Marquess  of 
Salisbury) ;  after  short  dehata,  on  Question, 
That  ('*  now  ")  Ac. ;  Cont.  29,  Not-Cont.  70  ; 
M.  41  ;  resolved  in  the  negative ;  and  Bill 
to  be  read  2*-  this  day  six  months 
Division  List,  Cont.  imd  Not-Cont«  1028 

GHnj)EKS,    Bight   Hon.    Hngh   O.  E. 
(Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster), Fonte/ract 
Public  Expenditure,  Bet.  laneodt.  665 

Children's  Protection  Bill 

{Mr,  MvmdeUat  Mr,  Andrevu  Johnston,  Mr,  John 

OilbeH  Talbot,  Mr.  Raikes) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1"  *  Mar  4  [Bill  89] 


China 
The  Coolie  KwohcrSing^  Qoes^n,  Sir  James 

Lawrence ;  Answer,  Mr.  Knatchbull- Hugos- 

sen  Feb  20,  727 
Treaiy  of  Tien-T$in,  QueKtion,  Mr.  Akroyd ; 

Answer,  Yiscoont  Enfield  Mar  10,  1610 

Clanbioabde,  Marquess  of 
Intestates  Widows  and  Children,  2K.  1881 
Juries  Act  (Ireland),  1871, 1869 

Clabendon,  Earl  of 
Parliameni— Address  in  Answerto  the  Speech,  7 

Clay,  Mr.  J.,  KingsUm^onSidl 
Commercial  Marine,  Motioa  for  an  Address, 
Ameadt  1884, 18C1 

CLEyELAND,  Duke  of 
Palace  of  Westminster— Hoase  of  Commons 
—Peers  Qallery,  1928 

Cod 

CM,  Fields  <4  China,  QtesdoR,  Mr.  Akroyd  ; 
Answer,  Yisoeont  Enfield  Feb  17,  Ul 

Coal  Mines-^Iimndatume  of  Working,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Newdtgate ;  Answer,  llr.  Bruce 
Feb  27, 1081 

Coal  Supply,  i^ueetioa,  Mr.  Gorranoe ;  Aanrer, 
Mr.  QladstoM  Feb  7, 168 

Coals,  Prise  op-^MeUn^itan  Bailweiifi,  Qaes- 
Uoo,  Mr.  £yk]Fnj  Answer,  Mr,  A.  Peel 
Fa  17, 647 

{eont. 


Coo/— cont. 

Cdliery  Managers,  Qodstlon,  Mr.  Pinnle ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Bmee  Peb  18,  877 

Duties  or  Restrictions  on  Etepori,  Qnestion, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith;  Answer,  Mr. Gladstone 
Peb  18,  870 

Coal,  Scarcity/  of 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Feb  21,  To 
leare  out  from  **  That,"  and  add  '*  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  present  dearness  and  scarcity  of 
Coal,  and  report  thereon  to  the  House  *'  {Mr. 
MundeUa)  v.,  815  ;  after  short  debate,  Ques- 
tion, *'  That  the  words,  ibc,"  put,  and  nega- 
tived ;  words  added ;  main  Question,  as 
amended,  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  ;  list  of  the  Committee, 
829 

Question,  Mr.  Stapleton;  Answer,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone Feb  27, 1081 

CooHEANE,  Mr.  A.  D.  W.  B.  BailKe, 
Isle  of  Wight 

Central  Asia — Boundary  Question,  726 

Charing  Cross  and  Victoria  Embankment  Ap- 
proach, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1026 

Egypt — Judicial  Reforms^Snez  Canal,  The, 
860 

Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  Ihe  Speech ; 
Report,  155 

OooAN,  Eight  Hon.  W.  H.  F.,  JBSldare 
Co. 
Unirersity  Education  (Ireland),  1617 

CoLEBBooKE,  Sir  T.  £.,  Lanarkshire,  S. 

Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2a.  Amendt.  984 

OoLEBiDGE,  Sir  J.  D.,  {see  Aitobi^y 
OsNEBAL,  The) 

CoLLiKS,  Mr.  T.,  Boston 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  Comm. 
.  575  ;  8R.  Amendt.  753 
Municipal  Ofilcers  Superannuation,  2R.  1878 
Parliament — Resignation  of  Ministers,  Mnis- 

terial  Statement,  1911 
Register   for    Parliiuneittary    and    MnnMpal 

Electors,  2  R.  1958 
University    Education   (Ireland),    2B.  1513, 

1617 

CoLMAK,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Normch 
Municipal  Oncers  Superannuation,  2R.  1871 

Colonies 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Feb  28,  To 
leave  out  from  "That,"  and  add  *<a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  re- 
lations that  subsist  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  Colonies,  particularly  as  they 
affoet  the  direction  whieh  emigration  takes 
and  the  occupation  of  waste  lands  within  the 
Empife"  {Mr,  Maa/ie)  v.,  1102;  after  de- 
bate,  Questkw,  "Ihat  the  words,  Ac.,"  put, 
and  agreed  to 


COIi 
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.C0I7 


CHI 


CofdniBB,  Ikf^ncB  ofUhe  \  ^ 

.  Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Sopplt  Moa^lt  To 
leave  oufe. ^m  ** Thsl,?  and  aid ^  tbia.fiottse 
is  ef  opinioa  4hat  the  time  has  now  oome 
wbsD,  lUriiig  regard  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  £mpire,  the  tazpayera  of  the  United 
Kin|<|om  sboald  be  relieved  from  the  unequal 
burden  <^  tasstion  vhioh  they  iutre  hitherto 
borne  kft  Imperial  purposes ;  and  that  with 
this  view  eaeh  Colony  should  be  invited  to 
contribute,  in  {proportion  to  its  popolation 
and  wealth,  such  annual  contingents  of  men 
or  such  sums  of  money  towards  the  defenee 
of  the  Empire  as  may^  by  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Home  and  Colonial  Governments, 
be  hereafter  deemed  just  and  necessary" 
(Lord  Eustace  Cecil]  v.,  1520  ^  Question  pro; 
posed,  '^That  the  #ord8,  Ac.  ;*'  after  debate^ 
Amendt.  withdrawn 

CoLTHiTiiST,  Sir  G,,  Kinsale 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt.  754 

CoNOLLY,  Mr.  T.,  Donegal  Co. 

University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1656 

Consular  Service,  The 
Question,  Mr.   Eastwiok ;    Answer,  Viscount 
£nfleldi^^28, 1100 

Contagions  Diseases  Acts  Repeal  (1866— 

1869)  Bm        {Mr,  WiUiom  Fmuler,  Mr, 
Jacob  Bright,  Mr,  Mundella) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1^  •  Feb  7  [BUI  29] 

Contagious  Diseases  {Animals)  Act 
Moved,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  operations  of  the  Con- 
tagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,  and 
the  Cattle  Disease  Acts  (Ireland),  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Veterinary  Departments 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland"  (Mr,  Clare 
Read)  Feb  U,  508;  after  debate.  Motion 
agreed  to ;  Select  Committee  appointed ; 
List  of  the  Committee,  526 

GonBETT,  Colonel  E.,  Shropshire,  S, 
Army— Length  of  Service  (India),  Res.  854 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1058 

OoERANOB,  Mr.  F.  S.,  Suffolk,  E, 

Coal  SuppW,  153 

Merchant  Shipping  Code,  1397 

Parliament — Addraos  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

Report,  165 
San  Juan  Award — Rights  of  British  Sulnects, 

597 

Corhioan,  Sir  D.  J.,  Dublin  City 
•University    Education    (Ireland),  2R.    1659, 
1751 

County   Court   Judges — MiniuU    of  June 

1872 

Moved,  «<Tblst  the  ap^fcation  of  tte  Treasury 

Minute  dated  the  22od  day  of  June  1872,  to 

County  Ooort'  lodges  appc^ted  prior  to  the 

[eonU 


County  Ckmri  Jvdget^Miniae  of  June,  187S — 

17th  day  of  September  1870,  will  be  unjust 
and  4A^uiti^bl» ;  .and  thpii  na'/Judse  ap- 
pointed before  such  date  should  be^suyected 
to  thOr  operation  of  any  Minute  which  will 
prejudicially  aflbot  the  position  upon  the 
,  faith  of  which  he  accepted  his  appointment " 
(Mr.  James)  Mar  4,  1289 ;  after  debate. 
Motion  agreed  to 

OoTTBTOWw,  Earl  of 
Game,  dro.,  Motiotf  iEb^  a  Retting  1S8^ 

Courts  ofJustiee,  The  Now 
Question,  Mr.  Gregory  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Ayrton 
Feb  1#,  196 

Cove  Chapel,  Tivvrton,  Marriages  Legali- 
zation Bill  [h.l.} 

(The  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter) 

I,  Presented ;  read  1>  •  Feb  11  (No.  11) 

Read2**F«614 

Committee  * ;  Report  Feb  23 

Read3«*i^^27 
cReadl^'^CHr.  Winterbotkam)  F^  2S 

Read  8<>*  11(193  [BiU  86] 

Committee  * ;  Report  Mar  4 

Read  2P  *  Mar  6 
I.  Royal  Assent  Mar  13  [36  ViU,  c  1] 

OowPEE,  Earl 

Railways,  die.  (Transfer  and  Amalgamation), 
Commons  Message,  890 

RM^lation  of  Railways  (Prerention  of  Acci- 
dents), 2R.  Amendt.  586 

Oratjpxtrd,  Mr.  E.  H.  J.,  Ayr,  Sfc. 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  972,  999, 1011 

Crawford,  Mr.  R.  W.,  London 

Charing  Cross  and  Victoria  Embankment 
Approach,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1029 

Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1351 

India — Railway  Gauge,  Res.  1550 

FarUameot — Resignation  of  MlniiterSy  Minis- 
terial Statement,  1909, 1918 

Parliament— Business  of  the  House  (Tuesday 
Sittinffs),  Res.  285 

Union  of  Benefices,  282,  283 ;  2R.  507 

University  Education  (Ireland),  1616 

OniOHTOir,  Viscount,  Ennishillen 
Juries  (Ireland)  Act,  Select  Committee,  1960 

Criminal  Law 
Capital  Ojfenees,  Question,  Sir  George  Jenkin- 

son ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  Feb  13,  371 
Chatham  Convict  Prison,  Question,  Mr.  R.  N. 

Fowler  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  Feb  14,  438 
NeuAury  Magistrates,  Question,  Earl  Do  La 

Warr ;  Answer,  The  Earl  of  Morley  Mat  7, 

1514 
New  South  WaUs'^CommutatioH  of  Sentences, 

Question,  Admiral  Erskine;  Answer,   Mr. 

Knatchbull-Hogessen  Feb  10, 197 
Treatment  of  UhSried  Prisoners,  Question,  Mr. 

Brady;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  M  7, 151 
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Railwaj  and  Canal  Traffic,  2R.  1046, 13M 

Cross,    Ml^.   R.  Aftsheton,    Lmeaihire, 

(bounty  Court  fudges,  'Minute  of  June,  1872, 

Res.  1300,  1303 
Muzuoipal  Officers  Superannuation,  2tt.  1369 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  lieave,  242 
UniTersity  Education  (Ireland),  509 

Custody  of  In&Bta  Bill 

(ifi*.   William  Fowler,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindioyt 

Mr,  Lcp6$i  Mr,  Mundella) 

e.  Ordered  i' read '!«*  Feb  17  [Bill  67] 

Bill  read  2o,  after  short  debate  Feb  24,  884 
Committee  ^—b.?.  Feb  28 
.  <k^miyi99  •  It  B^^Tp  Mm  4 
Considered  Mar  6,  1513 
Read  8°  *  Mar  7 
I,  Read  X^"^  (The  Lord  Chelmsford)  Mar  10 

(No.  89) 

Dalbymple,  Mr.  C,  Buteshire 
Factory  Act,  Enforcement  of  the,  487 
United   States — British  Vessels   in  American 
Waters,  1615 

Dalbymfle,  Mr.  D.,  Bath 
Colonies,  The,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1105 


Belt,  Imprisonment  for 
Select  Committee  appointed,  "to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  Imprisonment  for  Debt  by 
County  Coort  Judges"  (Mr,  Bass)  Feb  7  ; 
List  of  the  Committee,  180 


Def  amatioR  Bill 

(Mr,  Raikes,  Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Whitbread) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  I''*  Feb  18  [BiU  70] 

Delahtjnty,  Mr.  J.,   JTaterford  City 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  2R.  1056 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  760 

De  la  Warb,  Earl 
Army  Regulation  Act— Abolition  of  Purchase, 

1596 
Criminal  Law — Ntwbory  Biagistrates,  1514 

Denisok,   Mr.   C.  Bbokbtt-,  Yorkshire^ 
IV,  R.,  M,  JDiv, 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  Motion 

for  a  Committee,  514 
India— Railway  Qaage,  Res.  1560 

Dezticav,  Lord 
Sapreme  Coort  of  Jndioatore,  2R.  Amendt. 
1714 

Dssrr,  Mr.  J.  D.,  Scarborough 
AgriQultorml  ReturnSy  1962 


Departmental  Expenditwe — Purchase  and 
Sale  oj  Siores 

Amendt  on  Committee  of  Supply  Feb  21,  To 
leave  oat  from  "That,"  and  add  *' a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and 
report  npon  the  existing  principles  and  prac- 
tice which  in  the  sereral  Public  Departments 
and  Bodies  regulate  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
materials  and  stores  "  (Mr,  Sdms)  t/.,  803  ; 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words,  dM. ; " 
after  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 

Debby,  Earl  of 

Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
16 

Dickinson,  1^.  8.  S.,  Stroud 

India—  Railway  Gauge,  Res.  1554 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  684 
Municipal  Officers  Soperannoation,  2R.  1369 

DiLKB,  Sir  0.  W.,  Chelsea,  8fc. 
Russian  Settlements  on  the  River  Atrek,  439 

DiLL^WTN,  Mr.  L.  L.,  Swansea 

Parliament — Resignation  of  Ministers,  Minis- 
terial Statement,  Amendt.  1913 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House— Opposed 
Business,  Res.  1364 

Railways — Case  of  James  Harris,  723 

Salmon  Fisheries,  2R.  1373 

DiSBAELi,  Right  Hon.  B.,  Buckingham-' 
shire 
International  Law— New  Rules,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  2042,  2043 
Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
69,  79 
Resignation  of  Ministers,  Ministerial  State- 
ment, 1917;  ^Explanation,  1929 
University  Education  (Ireland),  Leave,  427; 
2R.  Amendt.  1807 

DixoN,  Mr.  G.,  Birmingham 
Agricultural  Children,  2R.  698,  701 
Elementary  Education  Act  (1870),  1288 
University  Tests  (DubUn),  1946 

DoDDS,  Mr.  J.,  Stockton 
Salmon  Fisheries,  2R.  1376 

DoDsoN,  Mr.  J.  Q.,  Sussex,  E. 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1057 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House  (Committee 

of  Supply),  251 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  Leave,  243 ;  2R. 

1052 
University   Education  (Ireland),  1396  ;    2R, 

Amendt.  1712, 1785 

Downing,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Cork  Co. 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  Motion  for 

a  Committee,  525  . 
Ireland— Affairs  in,  729 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions,  Leave, 

529 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  759,  761 
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Snunage  a&d  Imprevtmieiit  of  Lsods 
(Irelandy  ProviBioiial  Ordws  Bill 

{Mr.  WUlum  Henry  Oladstme,  3fr.  Baxter) 

c.  OnJered ;  read  P  •  Feb  14  [BiH  63] 

Read  2*  *  Feb  20 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Feb  21 

Read  3»  •  Feb  24 
/.  Read  I**  (The 3farquet8 d/Limsdffume)  F^ 25 

Read  2**3far6  (No.  25) 

Committee*:  Report  l<<ir  7 

Readd»*ifarlO 

Royal  ABsent  Mar  29  [36  Via.  o.  ii] 

Drainage  and  Improrement  of  Lands 
(Ireland)  Frovitional  Orders  (Ko.  2) 

BUI  (Mr,  WUUam  Henry  GladMone, 

Mr,  Baxter} 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  V  Feb  25  [BiU  82] 

Read2«*/V6  28 
Committee  *  ;  Report  Mar  10 
Read  8*  *ifar  21 

Dudley,  Earl  of 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
1898 

Duff,  Mr.  M.  E.  Gbant  (Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India),  .E^m,  Sfc. 
Central  Asia — Boundaries  of  the  A%ban  States, 

786;— Mr.  Forsyth's  Mission,  1041 
India— Peshawur  Railway,  The,  372 
India — Railway  Gauge,  Res.  1540 

Duff,  Mr.  E.  W.,  Banffshire 
Navy ~  Admiralty  Administration,  Res.  953 

Eastwick,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Penryn,  8fe. 

Board  of  Trade^Fog  Signals,  152 

Central  Asia — Russian  Expedition  to  Khiva, 

1962 
Central  Asia — Boundary  Line,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  772 
Consular  Service,  1100 
Municipal  Oflfioers  Superannuation,  2R.  1373 
South  AfHoa,  798 

Education 

Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Children, 
(Question,  Mr.  Wheelhouse ;  Answer,  Mr.  W. 
E.  ForsterfV6U.  281 

Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  Question, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone 
Feb  13,  369 ;  Questions,  Mr.  Kay-Shuttle- 
worth,  Mr.  Diion ;  Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone 
Mar  4,  1287 

Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Chil- 
dren Bill     (^*  WheeUwuae,  Mr,  Mellor) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  !•  •Feb  12  [Bill  53] 

Egeeton,  Hon.  A.  P.,  Zaneashire,  S,E. 

Army  Estimates—Yeomanry  Cavalry,  1157 

£fypt---JtUUcialJUformi^Tke  8m%  Canal 
Question,    Mr.    Baillie    Coebmne ;     Answer, 
Viscount  Enaeld  Feb  13, 8^ 


Eloho,  Lord,  Maddinsfionshire 

Army — Moncreiflf  Gun  Carriages,  894 

9th  Lanoers,  Case  of  the  late  Sub*Ue«itaiant 
Tribe,  490,  497,  498, 499, 500 
Army  Estimates  ^^  Army  PnrohaM  Commis- 
sioners, Motion  for  reporting  Progress, 
1591 
Land  Forces,  882, 1057, 1058 
Charing  Cross  and  Victoria  Embankment  Ap- 
proach, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1024,  1025 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  1740 
Parks  Regulation  Act— New  Rules,  204 
Parliament  —  Business  of  the  House,  199  ; — 
Committee  of  Supply,  Res.  260 

Elementary  Education  Provisional  Order 
Confifmation  (No.  1)  BiU 

{Mr.  rriUiam  Edward Foreier,  Mr.  Wmteri^tiam) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  l"*  •  Mar  21  [Sm  95] 

Elementary  Education  Froviaional  Order 
.  Confirmation  (No.  2)  Bill 

{Mr.  William  Edwai^  Foreter, Mr.  Winterbotham) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«*  Matr  21  [Bill  96] 

FiLLTCR,  Mr.  E.,  St.  Andrews,  Sfc. 

Parliament — Rules  and  Practice,  194 

Elphdtstoke,  Sir  J.  D.  H.,  PorUmotdh 

Central  Asia — ^Boundary  of  the  Afghan  States, 

837 
Ceylon — Breakwater  at  Colombo,  733 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Addretf, 

1360 
Navy— Straits  of  Magellan,  1098 
Navy— Admiralty  Administration,  Res.  950 

Emigration  to  Brazil  —  Warwickshire 
Labourers 
Address  for.  Copy  of  letter  addressed  by  the 
Vicar  of  Napton  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Afl&irs,  describing  the  condition  of 
certain  Warwickshire  Labourers  who  were 
emigrated  to  Cananea  in  Brazil  (  The  Earl  of 
Carnarvon)  Feb  17,  532  ;  after  short  debate. 
Motion  withdrawn 

Endowed  Schools  Act  (IS69) 

Question,  Sir  Michael  ilicks-Beach ;  Answer, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  Feb  7,  154 

Afler  short  debate.  Select  Committee  anointed, 
**  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of '  The  En- 
dowed Schools  Act,  1869'"  (iff.  W.  E. 
Forster)  fV6  1 1,  289 ;  List  of  the  Committee, 
297 

Endowed  Schools  Ootnmission 

Questions,  Observations,  The  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury, Lord  Redeedale  ;  Reply,  The  Marquess 
ofRipon/V6  13,366 

Orey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster 
Address  to  Her  Mejeety,  praying  that  Sha  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  suspend  tkt  appro- 
bation of  the  Scheme  of  the  Endowed  School 
Commissioners  for  the  management  of  Grej 
Coat  Hospital  in  the  olty  of  Weetminetar, 
nntil  the  Sohtiaes  now  under  oannderatioa 

Icont. 
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Endowed  Schools  CmiMmMMfi — Gre^  Ooai  Boi- 

for  the  mMmgemeat  of  the  other  Hospitals 
in  WestmiDster  are  presented  ibr  Her  Ma- 
jetty's  «pproral "  (M*.  W.  H,  Smith)  Feb  1, 
178 ;  after  short  debate,  (Question  put ;  A.  22, 
N.  64  ;  M.  43 

Endowed  Schools  Address  BOl 

{Mr,  William  Edward Foreter,  Mr,  Winterbotham) 
€,  Ordered  ;  read  l^*  Mar  21  [BiU  94] 

Entield,  Yisooimt  (Under  Secretary  of 

State  for  Foreim  Affairs),  MiddUse^ 
Canadian  Boandary— ^^bert^s  Point,  1033 
Central  Asia-^Boundary  Qaestion,  ?84,  725, 

726;    Motion  for  an  Address,  771,  1084; 

Russian  Expedition  to  Kfaira,  1962 
China,  Coal  Fields  of,  541 

Treaty  of  Tien-Tsin,  1610 
Consolar  Serfioe,  1100 
Diplomatio  Relations  with  the  Vatiean,  Motion 

for  Papers,  445 
Egfjpt—Jtidioial  Refortns — Snez  Canal«  The, 

S69 
Fiji  IsUnds— British  Protectorate,  597,  899 
Foreign  Powers,  Treaties  with,  Res.  1614 
France— Commercial  Treaty,  1392 

Selby,  Mr.,  Disappearance  of,  1615 
"Northfleet"  Collision— The  "  MurUlo,"  601, 

729 
Portugal,  Extradition  Treaty  wi(b,  1095 
Railways-^Heberlein  Break,  1962 
Roasia  and  Persia — Valley  of  the  Atrek,  440, 

1099 
Spain — King  Amadeus,  731,  1185 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers,  Res.  489 
United  States-^OfEenoes  on  the  High   Seat, 

1032 
Vienna — International  Exhibition,  1873 — Em* 

bassy  Chapel,  199 

Epping  Forest  Bill 

(Mr.  Ayrton,  Mr,  Boater) 

c.  Ordered ;  read  l'*  Feb  10  [BUl^] 

Read  2''  Feb  17.  565 

Committee  •  ;  Report  Feb  18 

Read3«*  Feb  19 
I  Read  1**  {Duke  of  SL  Albans)  Feb 20  (No.  19) 

Bill  read  2«,  after  short  debate  Uar  3,  1 178 

Committee  discharged  *  Mar  4 

Report*  Mar  6 

Erskdve,  Admiral  J.  E.,  StfrUrngshire 
Criminal  Law — New  Sooth  Wales — Commnta- 

tion  of  Sentences,  197 
South  Sea  Islands^Ootrages  on  Natifes,  893 

EsMONDE,  Sir  J.,  Waterford  Co,  * 

University  Edaoation  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1688 

Ewnro,  Mr.  A.  Qrr,  IhmbisrUm 
Poor  Uw  (ScotUnd),  2R.  996,  997 

ExofiBQTTEB,    Craitobllor   of    the,    ue6 
Chattcibtj^ob  of  the  Bzcheotter 


EncTH,  Mr.  E.,  WM$wr 

Army  f  stteMtes^Land  Foroftf,  883 

Coal — Scarcity  of,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  824 

Coals,  Price  of^Railways,  547 

Railway  Companies  and  the  Coal  Trade,  1286 

Tramway  Bills,  1097 

Factory  Acts  Amendment  BUI 

{Mr,  Mundella,  Mr,  Morley,  Mr,  Shaw,  Mr, 

PhiUpe,  Mr,  Cobbett,  Mr,  Andereon) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr,  Mundella)  Feb  U,  283 ; 
Bill  ordered  ;  read  1*  •  [BiU  47] 

Factory  Acta  Consolidation 
Question,  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell;    Aaswer,  Mr. 

Bruce  Feb  25,  894 
Enforcement  of  the  Acts,  i^oestion,  Mr.  C.  Dal- 

rymple  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bmee  Feb  li,  437 

Fawobtt,  Mr.  H.,  Brighton 

Supply^ Civil  Services,  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress,  2068 
Post  Office,  Motion  for  reporting  Progress, 
2059 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 

1240,  1494 
University  Tests  (Dublin),  Leave,  177, 1946 

Pdelden,     Mr.    J.,     Yorkshire,     JF.It,, 

E,  JDiv, 
Municipal  OffloersSuperannttation,2R.  Amendt. 
1366 

Fiji  Islands,  The 
(Question,  Sir  Charles  Winf[fleld ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Enatchboll-Hugessen  /Vo  17,  544 
Beeogniiion  of  the  Government,  Questions,  Mr. 

M'Arthur,  Sir  Charles  Wingfield  ;  Answers, 

Viscount  EnSeld,  Mr.  Gosohen  Feb  18,  597 ; 

Question,  Sir  Charles  Wingfield;   Answer, 

Viscount  Enfield  Feb  25,  899 

FiNNiB,  Mr.  W.,  Ayrshire,  N, 
Colliery  Managers,  377 

Fires  Bill 

{Mr.  M* Lagan,  Mr,  Charles  Turner,  Mr. 

Agar-ElHs) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  !<>  •  Feb  7  [BUI  31] 

Read  2«  •  A/or  8 

Fisher  Lads — Great  Grimsby 
Question,  Mr.  Seely  ;    A  newer,    Mr.    Bruce 
Mar  6,  1390 

FiTZOEBALD,   Bight   Hon.    Lord    Otho 

(Oomplroller   of  the   Household), 

jKildare  Co. 
Parliament — Queen's  Answer  to  the  Address, 
281 

FiTZicATTRiOE,  Lord  E.  G.y  Cains 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers,  Res.  462 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1202 

FiTZWALTBB,  Lord 
Chelsea  Water,  2R.  1012, 1014, 1027 


FOE 


row 


Foreign  Decor ati&M  .. 

Addrem  ftir,  fielarn  of  any  i^rrdspbndene^  Ihat 
mar  liave  passed  between  the  Poteign  OiJ3oe 
and  the  Goreniinent  of  Franee  wi<^  regard 
to  decorations  that  might  be  offsred  for 
British  sabjeots  engaged  or  employed  in  the 
International  Exhibition  of  Paris  (Lord 
Houghton)  Feb  21,  773;  after  short  debate, 
Motion  withdrawn 


1  r 


Fou8TB»>  Right  Hon.  W.  B.  (Vice 
President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education),  Bradford 

Agricultural  Children,  2R.  609 

Bethnal   Green  Museum  —  Turner  Drawings, 

The.  1283 
Contagious  Diseases  { Animals)  Act,  Motion  for 

a  Cammfttee,  519,  522 
Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Children, 

281 
Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869),  155  ;  Motion  fbr 

a  Committee,  289,  295 
International  Law — Now  Rules,  Moti4>n  for  an 

Address,  1981,  2602 
Metropd)»*— Qvey  Coat  Hospital,  Wsmtmin^ter, 

Motion  for  an  Address,  178 
Parks  ^gulation  Act-^ew  Rules,  207,  223 
Parliament — Resignation  of  Ministers,  Minis- 
terial Statement,  1910, 1913, 1918 

FoBSTEB,  Mr.  C,  WakM 

Parliament,  Meeting  of.  Motion  for  an  Address, 
902,  919 

FoBTESCTJE,  Eight  Hon.  Chichester  8. 

(President  of  the  Board  of  Trade), 

Zouih  CkK 
Agrieultilral  Returns,  1962 
Board  of  Trade— Fog  ^ignals,  152 
Collisions  at  Sea—  Legislation,  373 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1340 
Loss  of  Life  at  Sea,  543 
Merchant  Serrioe — Supply  of  Seamen,  373 
Merchant  Shipping  Act— The  '*  Peru/'  1185 
Merchant  Shipping  Code,  1397 
Metric  Weights   and    Measures — Legislation, 

375,  834 
Railway  Accidents,  370 
Railway  Amalgamation  Bills— Joint  Cbmmit^ 

tees,'  540 
Railway  and  Canal  Companies  Amalgamation, 

Res.  768,  785 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  Leare,  229,  243 ; 

2R.  1055,  1396 
Railway  Companies  and  the  Goal  Trade,  1286 
Railways— Hours  of  Work — Case   of  Edwin 

Chivers,  375 
Tramway  Bills,  1097 
United  States — British  Vessels  in  American 

Waters,  1615 
Unirersity  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 

1422,  1509, 1627,  1774 

FowLEB,  Mr.  R.  N.,  Pmn/n,^e. 
Army  Kstinates-^Land  Forces,  ^3 
Colonies.  The,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1122 ; 

—Defence  of  the.  Res.  1525 
Criminal  Law— Chttbatt  GoQVici  Prfson,  438 

icofU, 


(IITDBXj  1        FOW  GPAM: 

FowLiB,  Mr.  tit.  Nv^^nt.     '  *•         '    . 

'  Mutfieipal  ^ffieer*  SupenlDmiatiott^  tR.il972 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  i»  ih^' Speech, 
Report,  171 

PariiampfK^Ri^sesi  omaBimi^Qmmit^^ 

oCSupp^),  R^s.  249  vf  .     si 

P^st  Ofi^oe — Newspapers,  Insufficiently  Stamped, 
,   1184,1519 
South  Africa,  790,  794 
Vienna — International  Exhibition,  1873 — ^Em- 

bassy  Chapel,  199 


FowiiE^  Mr.  W.,  Cambrtd^e  JBo. 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  882  ;  Amendt. 
1075 

Custody  of  Infi^nts,  2R.  8Si,  ^;  Conu^. 
el  3. 1513 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  681 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House — Opposed 
Business,  1363 

France        ,  , 

Diiappearance  of  Mr,  Selby,  Question,  Mr. 

W.  M.  Torrens ;  Answer,  Viscount  Enfield 
.  Mar  10,  1615 
The  New  Comfnercial  Treaty,  Question,  Mr. 

Bowring ;    Answer,  Viscount  Enfield  ifor  6, 

xm  .    ...  , 

Fbekch,  Bight  Hon.  Oolonel  F.,  Roe- 
cdmtnohvo.  ' 

Ireland— Gal  way  Section  Prosecutions  Ex- 
pensesj  787 

Gage,  Visooiint' 

*  Marriage  with  a^Deeoased  WilVs  Sistor^>  9R. 

1874 

Galway  Flection 

Ocdway  Election    TriaU,    Dublin,  Question, 

Mr.  O'Gonor ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  F^^  11, 

281 
Ai   to   further   Prooeedingi,    Question,    Mr. 

MitaheQ  Henry  ;  Answer,  The  Mtf^Mss  of 

Hartington  Feib^  898 
Bi9hop  Duggcm,  ito,^  Question,  Mr.  Mitohell 

Henry ;     Answtr,   The   Attorney    (General 

Feb  21,  788 
Proeeovntienu    Sapensei,     Qnestion,    CtloDel 

French  ;  Answer,  Tfas  Marquess  of  HAftiBg- 

toii  Feb  21,  787 
The  Attorney  Oeneral  for  Jrelandt  Question, 

Colonel  Stuart  l^oox ;   Aosverk  Mr.  Glad- 

■totie  Feb  21, 1040 

Game,  Sfc. 
Ordered,  That  there  be  laid  before  the  House, 
Return  of  the  numbers  of  Game,  Wild  Fowl, 
and  Hares  and  Rabbits  sold  by  the  Lioensed 
Game  Dealers  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land during  the  year  1872  {Barl  of  MfOmee^ 
bury)  Wxr  4, 1378 

Game  Lawe 
8eleot^Comiaiit4«  appointed ;  Ust  of  the  Coto* 
mitteo  Feh  12, 830 
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Qaytk,  Major  G.,  ZHMttek 


I  >-it 


General  VateatUn  (IMaiid)  IKU 

(Ifr.  Baxter,  The  ^ctrqueti  df  BtitHitaUfn) 

e.  Mblion  for  Leave  [Mr,  Baxter)  F^b  11,519; 
Bill  ordered,  after  short  debate  ;  read  1®* 

[Biliei] 

Gilpin,  Colonel  E.  T.,  Bedfordshire 
Army—LeDgth  of  Service  (India),  Res.  853 
Army  Betimates^Laod  Forces,  1058, 1090 

GiLPiy,  Mr.  0.^  Northampton  Bo.       ^ 
VkrWBmtni — 'Resignation  of  Ministers,  Minis- 
terial ^Statement,  1012 
Portogal,  Extradition  Treaty  with,  1005 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  Leave,  241 
Sbutl)  Sea  Islands — ^Outrages  on  Natives,  802 

Gladstone,  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  (First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury),  Oreentcteh 
Central  Asia— Boundary  of  the  Afghan  States, 

837 
Charters  of  Dablin  University  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, 545 
Coal— Economy  of  Fuel,  1081 

Export  of— Duties  or  Restrictions,  370 
Supply  of,  158 
Colonies,  Defence  of  the,  Res.  1532 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1361 
County  Court  Judges— Minute  of  June,  1872, 

Res.  1202, 1205, 1208, 1200, 1300 
Departmental  Expenditure — Purchase  and  Sale 

of  Stores,  Motion  fok-  a  Committee,  800 
Diplomatic  Relations  with  the  Vatican,  Motion 

for  Papers,  447 
Durham,  County  Palatine  of— Queen  v.  Cotton, 

1288 
Elementary  Education  Act  (1870),  360, 1287, 

1288 
Geneva  Award,  The,  1133  ;— Arbitrators,  1613 
India— Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  360 
India— Railway  Gauge,  Res.  1567 
lotamational  Law — ^New  Rules,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  2044,  2047,2056 
Ireland— Dublin  College  of  Science,  1510 
Gal  way  Election  Proseeutions,  1040 
Magee  College,  808 
Irish  Land  Act,  1870— 12th  CUuse,  834 
Parliament— Qiuestions,  Ac. 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  00, 142  ; 

Report,  172,  174 
Breach  of  Privileffe— Mr.  PlimsoU,  742 
Meeting  of  the  House— Ash  Wednesday, 

001,  002,  012 
Opposed  Business,  1863 
Order  of  Business,  1045 
Resignation  of  Ministers,  Ministerial  State* 
ment,  1000,  1011 ;  Motion  for  A<youm- 
ment,  1013, 1016, 1018, 1010, 1024, 1030 
Parliament  —  Business  of  the    House,   151 ; 
(Committee  of  Supply),  Res.  273  ;— (Tuesday 
Sittings),  Res.  286 
Public  Expenditure,  Res.  627,  642 
Sanitary  Legislation,  108 
fiiui  4vmtK  Awar<^-rRiibU  of  British  Subjects, 
508 


Gladstohb,  Right  Hon.  W,  JL-r-o^nU 

TMatlMwitb  Forejc/D  Powers^Res^  460 

United  Stattes-^ Alabama  Claims,  152  . 

University  ^ueation  (Ireland),  877  ;  *  Comm. 

;$78,  427*  420,  600,  833,  800>  OQl,  1088, 

1030 ;  2R.  Amendt.  1186, 1215,  1277,  1503, 

1513,  1616,  1617,  1712,  1740, 1766,  1820, 

>.  i86e 

Gk)LDNEY,  Mr.  G.,  Chippenham 
Eiidowed  Schools  Act  (1660),  Motion  for  a 

Committee,  201 
Paries  Regulation  Act— New  Rules,  226 
Parliament,  Meeting  of,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

006 

GoLDUOD,  Sir  F.  H.,  Beading 

Parliament— Business  of , the  House  (Opposed 
Business),  Res.  1363 

GoLDSMiD,  Mr.  J.,  Eocheeier 

Geneva  Award,  The,  1183 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House  (Commit- 
tee of  Supply),  Res.  273 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  2R.  1055 

Gt)BDON,  Eight  Hon.  £.  8.,    Glasgow^ 
Sfc,  Universities 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  1000 
University  Education  (Ireland) — Affiliated  In- 
stitutions, 1038 

Qt)RB,  Mr.  W.  E.  Oemsby-,  Leitrim  Co. 
Ireland — Shannon,  Overflowing  of   the,  'Res. 
1500 

(jtoscHEN,    Eight   Hon.    G.    J.    (First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty),  London 
Fiji  IsUnds — British  Protectorate,  507 
Navy — Questions,  Ac. 

Greenwich  Naval  Hospital — Dr.  Armstrong, 

1008 
Post  Office  Orders,  1306 
Royal  Marines— Rank  of  Major,  601 
Straits  of  Magellan,  1008 
Navy — Admiralty  Administration,    Res.   026, 
032, 056 

(Doublet,  Mr.  E.  T.,  Sunderland 

Parliament — Breach  of  Privilego— Mr.  Plim- 
soU, 742 
United  States — Offences  on  the  High  Seas,  1032 

Granvillb,  Earl  (Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affidrs) 

Chelsea  Water,  2R.  1017,  1022 

Emigration  to  Brazil — Warwickshire  Labourers, 
Address  for  a  Paper,  535 

Epping  Forest,  2R.  1170 

Foreign  Decorations,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
777 

Dame,  Ac,  Motion  for  a  Return,  1282 

Horses,  Supply  of.  Address  for  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, 714, 718 

Palace  of  Westminster — House  of  Commons- 
Peers  Gallery,  1024 

Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
26,  20,  40 ;  Explanation,  144 

[ednt* 


aBA 


HAM 


HAM 


SAY 


GsAirnUiB,  Eiirl*H»oiit. 

ParOmiDMit,  Retignstioii  «f  MinbCerv,  State- 
meoty  1868, 1869, 1870  ;  Motion  for  AcJtjoarn- 
ment,  1914»  1915 ;  Misisterisl  ExpUnation, 
1919, 1921 

Regulation  of  Railways  (Prerention  of  Aooi- 
dento),  2Et.  594 

San  Joan  Award — ^Bonndarj  Line,  278 

Spain,  Extradition  Treaty  with—"  Nortbfleet" 
and  *' Mmillo,"  148 

TrmtiM  of  Arbitration,  Motion  for  an  Addreu, 
1166,1177 

GREEim,  Mr.  K,  Bury  8t,  JSdmundB 
Parliament,  Meeting  of.  Motion  for  an  Address, 
912 

Gbbooby,  Mr.  G.  B.,  Suuesp,  E, 

International  Law— New  Boles,  Motion  for  an 
Address,  2013 

Juries,  2R.  564 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
824 

Married  Women's  Property  Aet  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  Amendt.  670,  679 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),  2a.  829 

New  Courts  of  Jostice,  196 

Railway  and  Canal  Companies  Amalgamation, 
Res.  784 

Obey,  Earl 

Chrisea  Water,  2R.  1019 

Foreign  Decorations,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
762 

Parliament — Resignation  of  Ministers,  State- 
ment, 1870 

Regulation  of  Railways  (Prerention  of  Acoi« 
denU),  2  a.  591 

Guest,  Mr.  A.  E.,  Poole 
Navy — Greenwich  Narai  College— Dr.  Arm- 
strong, 1097 

Guest,  Mr.  M.  J.,   Toughd 
Central  Asia— *<  Intermediate  Zone,"  1034 

HaUtaal  Dnmkards  Bill 

{Mr,  Donald  Dalrymplet  Mr,  Gordon^  Mr,  Akroyd, 

Mr,  Clare  Read^  Mr.  Miller,  Mr,  Dmiming) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  F<f6  7  [BiU  11] 

Hambbo,  Mr.  0.  J.  T.,    Weymouth  and 

Meleomhe  Regie 
Merchant    Shipping    Act  —  The    Steamship 
"Peru,"  1099,  1184, 1394,  1395 

HAiOLTOir,  Bight  Hon.  Lord  0.,  Tyrone 

Co, 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  684 

Parliament — Bosiness  of  the  House  (Commit- 
tee of  Supply),  Res.  256 

Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  770 

Hahiltok,  Lord  0.  J.,  Lynn  Regie 
Post    0£Bce — Telegrnphs — Charges   ibr   Mes-  I 
lagcs,  194  I 


Hamilton,  Lord  G.  F.,  MUiUeett 

Army— MUltia  Storehonms,  096 

Metropolis  —  Hackney  Carriages  —  Cabmen's 

Plates,  596,  597 
Unirersity  Edneation  (Irelaad),  1889 
Weights  and  Measures,  375 

Hamilton,  Mr.  J.  G.  C,  Za$Mriehirey  8. 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  1010 

Habcoxtbt,  Mr.  W.  Vernon,  Oxford  Ciiy 
International  Law — New  Rules,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  1992,2037 
Parks  Regulation  Act — ^New  Rules,  204,  207, 

215,  216,  218,  223 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speeeh, 

122 
Public  Expenditure,  Res.  602,  639,  661 
Supply — Stationery,  Printing,  Ac.  568;  Amendt. 

570 
UniTersity  Education  (Ireland), 2 R.  Motion  for 

Adjournment,  1512  ;  Amendt.  1618 

Habdy,  Eight  Hon.  Gathome,   Oxford 

Univereity 
Army — Military  Centres — Oxford,  544 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address,  1856 
Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869),  Motion  for  a 

Committee,  295 
International  Law — New  Rules,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  1963,  1984,  2045,2050,  2055 
Juries,  2R.  563 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

115 
Prevention  of  Crime,  2R.  750 
Unifersitj  Edneation  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 

1496, 1500 

Habtington,  Eight  Hon.  Marquess  of 

rChief  Secretary  for  Ireland),  iVw 

Radnor 
Ireland — Questions,  Ao, 

Affairs  in,  729 

Fishery  Loans,  1890 

Galway  Election  Proaeoutions   Ezprases, 
787.  898 

Grand  Jury  Laws,  198 

Inqoest  at  Holywood,  727,  896 

Irish  BiUs,  1182 

Labourers'  Dwellings,  540 

Landed  Estates  Court — Vacant  Judgeship, 
282,  375 

Letter-Mullen  Coast  Guard,  729 

Queen's  Colleges,  198 

Redistribution  of  Seats,  195 

Reproductive  Loan  Funds,  1611 
Ireland — Shannon,  Overflowing  of  the,  Res.  1591 
Juries  (Ireland)  Act,  1872— Clare  Assises,  1037 
Juries  (Ireland)  Act,  Select  Committee,  1961 
Polling  Districts  (Ireland),  Leave,  174 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  764 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt, 
1255,  1775 

Hat,  Bear-Admiral  Sir  J.  0.  D.,  Statn^ 
ford 

Canadian  Boundary,  Robert's  Point,  1032 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address,  1353 
Navy— Post  Office  Orders,  1395 

Royal  Bfarlnea— Rank  of  Maj«r,  601 
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Henlbt,  lUgltt  Hon*  J.  W.,  Oirforiehffe 

Prevention  of  Crime,  2R.  ^51 
Poblio  £3q>enai(arf ,  Rat.  656       , 

Henky,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Gdhoay  Co, 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  883 
Ireland  —  Galway    Eleetion    Proseoutions  — 
Bishop  Dnggan,  Ac.  788, 898 
Letter-MttUen  Coast  Onarcl,  73» 
Ireland-'Shannon,  Overflowing  of  the,  Res.  1669 
University  Education    (Ireland),   Leave,  427, 
1181, 1396 ;  5R.  1613, 1712 ;  Amendt.  ^1791 

Herbebst,   Bigkt  Hon.   Maj(>1^G«netral 
Sir  Percy  E.,  Shropshire ^  8, 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  888,  1144 
Militia  Pay  and  Allowances,  1167 
Pay  and  Allowances,  1 166 

Hebbeet,   Hon.  Auberon  E.   W.  M., 

Nottingham  Bo, 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  1132, 1134 
Parks  Regulation  Act — New  Rules,  926 
Public  Expenditure,  Res.  647 
IVeattcs  with  Foreign  Powers,  Res.  486 
Univtrstty  Education  (Ireland),  Leave,  429 

Heebebt,  Mr.  H.  A.,  JETerry  Co. 

Ireland — Fishery  Loans,  1390 
Beproductive  Lo^  Funds,  1611 

Hebmok,  Mr.  E^  Predi&n 
Hnineipal  Officers  SuperanBvatien,  2R.  1871 
Parliament — ^Business  of  the  House  (Committee 

of  Supply),  Res.  271 
Salmon  Fisbsries,  2R.  1374 

Hebtfobd,  Marquess  of 
Chelsea  Water,  2R.  1018 

Hetqate,  Sir  F.  W.,  Londonderry  Co, 
Charters   of  Dublin   University  and  Trinity 

College,  646 
Labourers'  Dwellings  (Ireland),  640 
University  Education  (Ireland),  Leave,  429 

Hetcute,  Mr.  W.  TJ.,  Zeieestershtre,  8. 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2Rh 
326 

Hibbebt,  Mr.  J.  T.  (Secretary  to  the 
Poor  Law  Cominissioners),  Oldham 
Census  (1871)  Returns,  728 
Register   for    Parliamentary    and    Municipal 
Electors,  Leave,  676,  678 ;  2R.  1967 

Hill,  Mr.  A.  Staveley,  Coventry 
Juries,   2R.    Motion   for  Adjournment,   667» 

664 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend* 

ment,  2R.  680 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),  2R*  328 ;  Comm.  1364 ;  Mo- 
tion for  Adjoummeat,  1366 
Treaties  with  ForeigK  Powers,  Res.  469 
United  Sftw    Aln£>ina  Claims,  162 


HoABB,  Sir  H.  A.,  Ckriieaf  Sfc, 
Fftrkt  a^gtriattMi  Aei^New  BuIm,  425 

Hodo«ok;  ifr.  W:  N.,  Oumteflmdj  JS. 

Salmon  Fisheries,  2R.  1376 

HooOj^  Colonel  J.  M.,  Truro 

Charing  Cross  and  Victoria  Embankment  Ap- 
proach, Motion  for»  CpmmiUeet  1026,  1026 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works — Thanksgiring 
Day,  1286 

Holms,  Mr.  J.,  JSackney 

Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  1086 
Departnental  Expenditnre — Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Stores,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  803 

Holt,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Lancashire,  If,E, 
Royal  Arsenal  (Woolwich) — Consumption  of 
Coal,  639 

Hope,  Mr.  A.  J.   Beresford,  Cambridge 

University 
Burials,  Leave,  176 
Charing    Cross  and    Victoria    Embankment 

Approach,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1029 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 

Amen4i^  306 
Public  Worship  Facilities,  2R.  969*  970 

Horses — Ovf  Supply  of  Horns 

Address  for  *'  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
4nto  the  condiAioB  of  this  country  with  regard 
to  horses,  and  its  capabilities  of  supplying 
any  present  Or  future  demand  for  them" 
{Lord  Rotehery)  Feb  20,  703  ;  after  debate, 
' Motion  wiihdrafrn 
Moved,  *'  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  this  country 
with  regard  to  horses,  «nd  its  capabilities  of 
supplyioff  any  present  or  future  demand  for 
them^'  {Lord  Rosehery)  Feb  21;  Motion 
agreed  to  ;  List  of  the  Committee,  782 

HoBSMAif,  Eight  Hon.  E.,  Lisheard 
International  Law-^New  Rules,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  2033 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  speech, 
84 
Breach  of  Privilege — Mr.  Plimsoll,  741 
Unrversity  Education  (Ireland),  899,  901 ;  2R. 
Motion  for  Adjournment,   1277;   Amendt. 
1398,  1426,  1496,  1600,  1711, 1836 

H0SKYN8,  Mr.  0.  WebN'>  H&reford  City 
Coitus  4>f  Land  and  House  Owners,  891 

Houghton,  Lord 

Foreign  Decorationsi,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
773,  782 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
1870,  1879 

Palace  of  Westminster — House  of  Commons — 
Peers  Gallery,  1923 

Parliament — Resignation  of  Ministers,  State- 
ment, 1870 

Railways,  ^.  (.Transfer  and  Amalgamation), 
Commons  Message,  890 

Regulation  of  Railways  (Prevention  of  Aocl« 
dents),  2R.  688 
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Honsehold  Franchise  (Connties)  BUI 

{Mr,  Trevelyan,  Sir  John  Trelawny»  Sir  Rob&rt 
AnstrtUher,  Mr,  Oibome  Morgan,  Mr, 
Andrew  JohntUm) 

e.  Ordered ;  ntAVFebl  [BUI  8] 

HoQBeliold  Snffrage  Connties  (Scotland) 
Bin 

{Mr.  Trevelyan,  Sir  Robert  Anttrfdher,  Sir 
David  Weddefhwm) 
e.  Ordered ;ntAl^^  Febll  [BiU  50] 

HowABD  BE  Wau>en,  Lord 

Horses,  Sapply  of,  Address  for  a  Rojal  Oom- 
mission,  710 

HowAXDf  Mr.  J.,  Bedford  Bo. 
Contagions  Diseases  (Animals)   Act,   Motion 

for  a  Committee,  517 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  1741 
Letters  Patent,  1182 

Hunt,  Bight  Hon.  O.  W.,  J^orthampton- 

elUre,  iT. 

International  Law — New  Roles,  Motion  for  an 
Address,  2034 

Parliament— Resignation  of  Ministers,  Minis- 
terial Statement,  1012  ;  Amendt.  1013 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  2R.  1042 

Register  for  Parliamentary  and  Municipal 
Electors,  2R.  1051,  1052 

Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland)  Bill 

{Sir  David  Wedderbum^  Mr,  Carter,  Mr,  Fordyee, 

Mr,  Craufurd) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  1«  •  /V6  7  [BUI  21] 

Income  Tax  AsseBsment  Bill 

(Mr,  Baxter,  Mr.  William  Henry  Gladstone) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  !«  •  Mar  21  [BUI  08] 

India 

Eatt  India  {Finance),  Select  Oommitee  ap- 
pointed, '*to  inquire  into  the  Finnnoe  and 
Financial  Administration  of  India"  (^Mr, 
Ayrton)  Feb  7  ;  List  of  the  Committee,  180 

Euphrates  Valley  Railvoay,  Question,  Sir 
George  Jenkinson;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone 
Feb  13,  368 

Pesha%uur  Railway,  Question,  Mr.  Laing; 
Answer,  Mr.  Grant  DulT  Feb  18,372 

India — Railway  Gauge 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  7, 
To  leafo  out  from  **That,''  ad<1  f^^  "it 
is  contrary  to  Imperial  policy  to  allow  a 
break  of  gauge  in  the  RaUway  communi- 
cation between  the  important  fh>ntier  town 
of  Peshawur  and  the  main  Railway  system 
of  India"  {Mr.  Laing)  v.,  1535;  Question 
proposed,  "  That  the  words,  Ao. ; "  after 
long  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 

Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Bill 

{Mr,  Thomas  Shtghes,  Mr.  Morrison) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»*  Fe6  11  [BIU  51] 

Read  2*  *  Feb  25 


Inftnticide  Law  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr.  Charley,  Mr.  Oilpin,  Mr.  Charles  J^ewis) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1«  •  Feb  10  [BiU  42] 

Infant  Life — R(H^e  Spinners 
Question,  Mr.  Charley;   Answer,   Mr.  BniM 
Feb  17, 542 

Inland  Revenue — Income  Tax  Appeals 
Question,  Mr.  Cadogan ;  Answer,  T^e  Chan* 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer  Feb  17, 540 

Innkeepers  Liability  Bill 

{Mr.  JFheelhouse,  Mr.  Loeke) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  l^*  F^  1 1  [BiU  40] 

International  Exhihitumy   Vienna^  1873 — 
The  Embassy  Chapel 
Question,  Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler ;  Answer,  Y isconnt 
Enfield  Feb  10, 100 

International  Law — The  New  Rules 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  21,  to 
leave  out  firom  "  That,"  and  add  '*  an  bumble 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  pray- 
ing Her  Majesty  that,  having  regard  to  the 
oppressire  and  impracticable  character  of 
the  obligations,  hitherto  unknown  to  Inter- 
national Law,  which  would  be  imposed  upon 
neutral  nations  through  the  interpretation 
placed  by  the  Tribunal  of  Geneva  upon  the 
three  Rules  in  the  6th  Article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  and  upon  the  prinelples  of 
InternatioMd  Law  with  respect  to  the  duties 
of  neutrals  in  connection  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  said  Rules,  Her  Majesty  wiU 
be  graciously  pleased,  in  bringing  these  Rules 
to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime  Powers 
and  inviting  them  to  accede  to  the  same,  to 
declare  to  them,  and  also  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  Her  Majesty's  dissent 
from  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  Tribunal 
as  the  basis  of  their  Award,  principles  which, 
by  unduly  enlarging  the  rights  of  belligerent 
Powers  against  neutrals,  would  discourage  in 
the  future  the  observance  of  neutrality  by 
States  desirous  of  peace"  {Mir.  Oathome 
Hardy),  v,  1068  ;  Question  proposed,  **  That 
the  words,  Ac. ; "  after  long  debate,  Amendt, 
withdrawn 
Loans  to  Charles  VJI.  of  Spain,  Question,  Mr. 
Stapleton ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  General 
Feb  28,  1005 

Intestates  Widows  and  Children  Bill 

[H.L.]        ( The  Lord  Chelmsford) 

I.  Presented  ;  read  1**  Mar  8  (No.  SB) 

Bill  read  2»,  after  short  debate  Mar  6, 1380 
Committee  *  Mar  7 

Report*  Jfar  10'  (No.  80) 

Read  8**  ^or  18 

iBELAin) 

Charters  of  Dublin  University  and  Driniiy 
College,  Question,  Sir  Frederick  W.  Uey- 
gate ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  17»  545 

[coni. 
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Chwch  TempcraUtiet  Commuti(mer$  {^Ireland) 
— Pur€kat$  of  Rent  C/targBf  Quiesttbti,  Ob- 
Ber^ations,  The  Earl  of  Longford ;  Reply, 
The  Earl  of ^Kimbe»le7.^^  2^m 
,  Dublin  CoUej^  qf  Seience,  'QueiMon^  Mr.  Pirn ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Mar  i^  1518 

OcUway  EUeHm  Trial$t  Dublin 

(^estion,  Mr.  (VConor ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell 
F«611,281 

Ai  to  further  Proeeet^i,  (^etftion;  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of 
Hartington  Fi^2li,  898     ,  '    ,     ,,    -j    , 

Biihop  Duggan,  ^c,  Question/ Mr.  Mitonell 
Henry;  Answer,  The  Attorney  Qeneral 
J?Vd2I,788  * 

ProtecuHoM  Evpeniei,  Question,  Ck>lonel 
French ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton Feb  21,  787 

The  Attorney  General  far  Ireland^  Question, 
Gelenel  Stuart  Knox;  Anfifwer,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone Fe6  37, 1040 

Irish  BiUi—TCorporation  of  Dublin,  Question, 
Mr.  Vance;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of 
Hartington  Mar  3,  1182 

Irieh  Fuhtry  Lotme,  Qaestion>  Mv«  H.  A» 
Herbert ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton Mar  6,  1390 

hiih  Land  Act,  \%10^Th9  12fjk  ClcMtet  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  M'Mahon ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gfaidston^ 
F«ft24,884 

J^mi*9  Act  {heUtnd)  1871,  Question,  Obserfa- 
lions.  The  Barl  of  Limeriek ;  Beply,  Lor4 
0*Hagan  Mar  6,  1382 

Jwriee  \lrekmd)  Act,  ISIi^Clari  Aisigee, 
Qiieetion,Mr.Bnien ;  Answer,  The  Marquesi 
of  Bartiogton  Feb  VI,  lOSd^-^^Stf^^  Uomi- 
miUi^  Notice,  Mr.  Bruen;QMBtMo,  Vis- 

•  eount  Crioht^n ;  Answer,  TIm  Marqliess  oif 
Hartingteo  ifor  21  >  1960 

Labourer i*  Dweliinge  (JreUmti^  Qntetion,  Sir 
Frederick  W.  Heygate ;  Anmrer,  The  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington  Feb  17, 540 

Landed  Betates  Court-^The  Vaeant  Judgeehip, 
Question.  Mr.  Osborne  ;  Answer,  The  Ma^- 
quessof  Hartington  Feb  11,  282  ;  Question, 
Sir  Herrey  Bruce ;  Answer,  The  Marquess 
of  Hartington  FeblQ,  374;  i^estton,  Mr. 
M'Carfhy  Downiag;  Answer,  The  Marquess 
of  Harfcington  lib  20,  l^^^fUgietratiom 
4k  Impravementit  Questions*  The  Earl  of 
Leitrim,  The  Earl  of  Longford ;  Answers, 
The  li&Mrquesa  of  Lansdowne  Feb  17*  586 

LoMuHord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Aetf  1870, 
Motion  for  Returns  {Th»  Bai4 , of  Leitrim) 
Feb  14,  431 ;  Motion  amended,  and  agreed 

-    to.  . 

Law  €f  Reding,  QoeMiito, '  Mr.  I^C^thy 
Downinff ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Hart- 
ington Feb  20,  729 

Queen's  Collegee  (Ireland)— Qramd  Jury  Laws 
(Ireland),  Questions,  The  O'Conor  Don; 
Answers,  The  Marquess  'Of  Hartington 
Feb  10, 198 

RediiUribuHon  of  Seats  (Ireland),  Question, 
Mr.  Pirn ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Hart- 
ington Feb  10, 195 

Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  QnestloD,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Herbert ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton Mar  19, 1611 
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I%e  Civil  Service  (Ireland),  Question,  Mr. 
Plunket ;  Answer,  Mr.  Baxter  Feb  7,  154 

TTie  Eolywood  Murdeks^^^^^The  yn^tMtM,  Ques- 
tidb,  Mr.  W.  Jdhdsioif ;  Answer,  The  Mar- 
quess of  Hartuigton  Feb  20,  727 ;  Feb  25, 

f'Mutlen '  Coastguard,  Quecjiion,  Mr 
Mitchell  Henry ;  Ap'w^r,  The  Ma^4^ss  of 
'  HairHngtoti  F^5  20?72f 


Ireland — Zand  Improvement  Acts 

Motion  fon  Return  of  thetotid  amount  of  all 
.leans  under  the  Land  Ipiprovement  Acts 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in 
Ireland  since  1st  January,  1871 ;  to  be  made 
in  the  fcOlowing  for^  ['pabular  Form]  [Earl 
of  Beltfiore)  Jm  7, 144  ;  after  short  debate, 
Motioti  agT«ed  to 


Ireland — The  Shannon  ^avigaiioh 
Question, ~  The  ;0'Qwot  Don ;-  Answer,  The 

dbancellor  oftlie  Ezdheouer  Feb  18,  368 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mdr  7,  to 

'  l6aveotitfyom"That,^^  and  add '<  the  ctIIs 
brought  upon  a  large  portion  of  Ireland  by 
'  the  ^iodkal  floods  of  the  Shannon  and  her 
tributaries  are  attributable  to  the  state  of 
the  natigation  works,  and  to  ^e  neglect  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Oommiiunoners 
appointed  under'  the  Act  5  and'  6  Will.  4, 
c.  67 ;  and  that  the  navigation  works,  which 
at6  mn  pi^^wter  of  tb^  CrOverniiMni,  and 
under  their  exclusive  control,  are  far  behind 
the  present  state  of  engineering  science,  and 
. ,  admit  of  great  improvement  at  a  oompara- 
^  ttve^  moderate  cost;  and  that  it  is  reason- 
able and  right  that,  whilst  amply  maintaining 
the  meatisTof:'|»t^bll0'iia4igafi<in,')iaiaiiifes 
should  be  Ibirtbwith  aidopted  to  reUeve  it  dis- 
trict of  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  vast 
and  unnecessary  suffering  inflicted  upon  it  by 
the  useless  impounding  of  the  waters  of  the 
River  Shannon"  {Mr,  Mitchell  Henry)  v^ 
1569  t  Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words, 
Ac;"  after  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 


Jakes,  Mt.  H.^  Taftnion      > 

County  Court  Judges — Minute  of  June,  1872, 
Ties;  1289, 1290;  1292,  1298^  1299 

Juries,  2B..  559 

Register  for  Parliamentary  and  Municipal 
Electors,  2R.  1952 

Xbnkinson,  Sir  Q.  S.,  WilUhire,  If. 
Amy   BegulAtioA   Bill  —  Half-Pay    Officers, 

1614 
Criminal  Law—Capital  Offences,  371 
India— Euphrates  Valley  RaUway,  368 
Malt  Tax,  1946 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

Report,  161 


JeS8£L,   Sir  Gr,,  see  SoUOITOB  OENBRALy 
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JoHKSTOKy  Mr.  W.,  Belfast 

AroiT^^MittiD/,  10S8 

Oolonletf,  The,  Moii<m  for  *  Ooouniilee,  1109 
Ir#lAiMh»IiiqiMBl  »i  Holyirood,  727,  B96 
UiiiTeriitjr  fidkidatioB  (IrelMd),  8R.  Amende. 
1447 

(Mr,  Attorney  €leneral,Mr»  BoUeUar  General) 

9.  Ordered  ;  read  l""*  Feb  10  [Bill  36] 

Mored,    «<That   the  Bill,  be  now  read  2«" 

Feb  17, 547 
Moved,  "  That  the  l^bat^  be  now  adjourned  ** 

(Mr,   Staveley   Bill);    after    ihort  debate, 

Motion  withdrawn ;  original  (Question  put ; 

Bill  read  2» 
Oommittee  "'^b.^.  Mar  20 

ttAYANAOH,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Carhw  C^. 
Union  Bating  (Ireland),  3R.  755 

KAY«SHurrLKW0BTH»  Mr.  U.  J^,  Muatinfi 
Elementary  Edueation  Aot,  1870,  1387 

SDa:B£tLLEY,  iSaxl  of  (Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Oolonies) 
AfHoa*  West  Coast  ol^Kiag  of  the  Asbantees, 

1516,  1518 
Ghorch  Temporalities  Oommistioners  (Ireland) 

— Parehase  of  Rent  Charge,  832 
Landlord   and    Tenant   (Ireland)   Aot,  1870, 

Motion  for  Retarns,  484 
Lands  Improvement  Aots  (Ireland),  Motion  for 

a  Return,  144 
Marriage  with  a  Deoeased  Wife's  Sister,  2R.  1 906 
Parliament"— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

51 
South  Sea  Islands-^Outrages  on  the  Natives, 

Address  for  Papers,  187>  182 
Turks  and  Caioos  Islands^  Comm.  486 

KmnxAsxDf  Hon.  A.  F.,  Ferth 

South  Africa,  799 

Ei7ATOH:^T7LL-nua£SSEK,  Mr.  £.  H.  (Wil- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies),  Sandwich 

Ceylon — Breakwater  at  Colombo,  733 

Colonies,  The,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1116  ; 
—Defence  of  the,  Res.  1526 

Coolie  Prosecutions,  727 

Criminal  Law — New  South  Wales — Commuta- 
tion of  Sentences,  197 

Fiji  Islands.  544 

Gambia— British  Settlements  on  the,  732,  897 

Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech^ 
Report,  166 

South  Africa,  793,  800 

South  Sea  Islands— Outrages  on  Natives,  893 

Knox,  Hon.  Oolonel  W.  Stuart,  Dun- 
fanHon 

Army — Length  of  Serrioe  (India)»  Rm.  853 
Army  Dstimates — Land  Forces,  1 134, 1 153, 1 154 

Pay  and  Allowances,  1 155 
Ireland— Galway  Eleetion  Proseeutions,  1040 
Unifersity  Education  (Ireland),  Select  Com- 
mittee, 1396 


Labonrers'  Cottages  Bill 

(Jin  WkHmlh  Mr,  W^m^B^ekyrie) 
e.  Ordered  *  i«ad  I»*  Fih  18  [TOl  58] 

LabonretB*  Cottages  (Sc(6t3and)  fiill 

(Mr,  Fordyee,  Mr.  MCcmUe,  Mr.  Barclay  Sir 

Oeorge  Balfovr,  Mr,  Parker) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  VFtibV^  [BUI  88] 

LainO;  Mr.  S.,  Orkney,  Sfe, 
India— Peshawur  Railway,  The,  872 
IndiA— Railway  Gau^  Res.  1535, 1669 
International  Law— »New  Rules,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  2017 
Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

Report,  162 
Post  Office— Telegraph  Extension  to  Orkney 

and  Shetland,  371 
Public  Expenditure*  Res.  657 

liAntD,  Mr.  J.,  Birkenhead 
Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
98 

Xand  Drainflge  FroTteioiial.  Ordiar  BQl 

(Mr,  Winterhoiham,  Mr,  SeereUtry  Bruce) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  I''  •  Ifor  2 1  [BiU  97] 

Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill 

(Mr,  James  Boward,  Mr,  Clare  Read) 

e.  Ordered*  Feb  11 

Read  1«  •  Feb  13  [Bill  56] 

(^estion,  Lord  Elcho ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Howard 
Jfor  11, 1740 

Xiandlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870, 
Amendment  BiU  [hx.] 

( The  Earl  of  Leibrim) 
I.  Presented ;  read  I**  Fa  14  (No.  15) 

Land  Settlement  Bill 

(Mr,  Wren-Boskyns,  Mr,  M*Lajian) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  !<>  •Feb  2b  [BiU  80] 

Lansbowkb,  Marquess  of  (Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment) 

Anny-^ommissions  in  the,  1181 

Army— Recruits,  Motion  for  Returns,  1609, 
1610 

Landed  Estates  Court — Registration  ot  Im- 
provements, 586, 587 

Lattdebdale,  Earl  of 
Africa,  West  Coast  of— King  of  the  Ashantees, 

1515, 1518 
Navy— H.M.S.  «<  DevattaUon,"  830 
San  Juan  Award — Boundary  Line,  376 
South  Sea  Islands— Outrages  on  the  Nattvec, 

Address  fbr  Papers,  193 
Spain,  Extradition  Treaty  with—*'  Northfleet " 

and  **  MnrUlo,'*  148 
Treaties  of  Arbitration,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1177 
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Law  and  Justice 

D^U,  ImpniOtHMent  far,  Seleti  Committee  ap- 
pointedt  "to  inquire  into  the  snbjeet  of 
Imprisonment  fti^  Debt  bj  County  Court 
Judgef "  {Mr.  Bau)  Feb.  7 ;  Uat  of  the 
Committee,  180 

Digest  of  Sanitary  Statutes,  (Question,  Sir 
Michael  Hioka-Beach  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Stant- 
ield  Feb  7, 154 ;  QuesUoo,  Sir  Charles  Ad- 
derlejr ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  10, 198 ; 
Question,  Sir  Charles  Adderley ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Stansfeld  Feb  13,  373  ;  Feb  25,  895 

Judge  of  the  Probate  and  IHvaroe  Court,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Raikes ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruee  Mar  3, 
1182 

Law  Ofieers  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Dur* 
ham,  QneetloB,  Mr.  Wbeelhouse;  Answer, 
Mr.  Gladstone  Mar  4, 1288 

Public  Health  Legislation,  Question,  Mr. 
Raikes ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderlej 
Feb  17,546 

Lawbeitoe,  Aldezman  Sir  J.  0^,  Lam- 

heih 
Coolie  Prosecutions,  727 

LAifBXiroE,  Mr.  Alderman  W.,  London 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1360 
Juries,  2R.  561 
Metropolis — Grey  Coat  Uospital,  Westminster, 

Motion  for  an  Address,  179 
Municipal  Officers  Superannuation,  2R.  1370 

Lavson,  Sir  W.,  Carlisle 

Army — Fighting  between  Soldiers,  1033 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  882,  1135 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers,  Res.  479 

Lea,  Mr.  T.,  Kidderminster 
Monastic  and  CouTentual  Institutions,  Leave, 
531 

LxFEVEE,   Mr.   J.   G.  Shaw  (Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Admiralty),  Reading 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  678,  679 
Spain — King  Amadous,  732 

LBnEDc,  Earl  of 

Landed  Estates  Court — Registration  of  Im- 
provements, 536 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870, 
Motion  for  Returns,  431 

Letters  Patent — Legislation 

(Question,  Mr.  J.  Howard ;  Answer,  The  Attor- 
ney General  Mar  3,  1182 

Lewis,  Mr.  0.  E.,  Londonderry 

Register  for  Parliamentary  and  Munioipal  Elec- 
tors, 2R.  1954 
UniTersity    Education    (Ireland),  1089;   2R. 
Amendt.  1211,  1215 

Licensing  Act,  1872 
Question,  Mr.  Straight;  Answer,  Blr,  Bruce 
Feb  17,  543 


LiDDELL,  Hon.  H.  G.,  Northumherland,  8. 
Coal,  Scarcity  of.  Motion  for  a  Committee,  819 
Mines,  Assistant  Inspectors  of,  599 
Navy — Admiralty  Administration,  Res.  953 
Salmon  Fisheries  Commissioners,  Comm.  1958 
Supply— Post  OflSce,  2059 
Unirersity  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1712 

LiFFOBD,  Viscount 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
1894 

LncEBiOE,  Earl  of 

JuHes  Act  (IreUnd),  1871, 1382, 1385 

Local  Courts  of  Record 
Question,    Mr.    West ;    Answer,    Mr.    Bruce 
Feb  20,  724 

Local  Oovemment  Districts  (Consolidated 

Bate)  Bill    {Mr,  Andrew  Johnston,  Mr. 

Francis  Powell,  Colonel  Brise) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  Feb  26  [BUI  84] 

Read2o*ifar7 

Local  Oovemment  Supplemental  Bill 

Afterwards — 

Local  Oovemment  Provisional  Orders  BiU 

(Mr.  Bibbert,  Mr.  Stansfeld) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  l*>^Feb7  [Bill  2] 

Read2*'*  F«^  10 

Committee  * ;  Report  Feb  20 

Considered  *  Feb  21 

Read  30*  JFV6  24 
/.  Read  1»  •  ( 77i«  Earl  of  Morley)  Feb  25  (No.  26) 

Read2**lfar7 

Committee*  Mar  10 

Report  *ifar  11 

Read3»*ifar  13 

Royal  Assent  Mar  24  [36  Vtct.  c.  i] 

Local  Legislation  (Lreland)  Bill 

{Mr.  M*Mahon,  Mr.  Montagu  Chambers,  Colonel 

French,  Mr.  Bagwell) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1«  *  Feb  19  [BiU  72] 

Local  Taxation  (Acconnts)  Bill 

(Mr.  Pell,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Mr.  Clare  Read, 

Mr.  Rowland  Winn,  Viscount  Mahon) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  Feb  7  [BiU  16] 

Read  2®*  ifar  7 
Committee  * — B.r.  Mar  21 

Local  Taxation — Costs  of  Criminal  Prose- 
eutions 
Question,  Sir   Massey  Lopes ;    Answer,    Mr. 
Bruce  Feb  20,  723 

Locke,  Mr.  J.,  Southwarh 
County  Court  Judges — Minute  of  June,  1872, 

Res.  1306,  1308 
Endowed  Schools  Act  (1669),  Motion  for  a 

Committee,  290,  296 
Eppiog  Forest,  2R«  566, 567 
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LocomotiYes  on  Eoads  Bill 

(  Mr.  Cawley,  Mr,  Wykeham  Martin,  Mr,  Frederiek 

Stanley,  Mr,  Hick,  Mr.  Pender) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  !<>  •  M<xr  4  [BiU  88] 

LoNOFOBD,  Earl  of 
Church.  Temporalitiea  Commissioners  (Ireland) 

— Purchase  of  Rent  Charge,  881 
Landed  Estates  Court — Registration  of  Im- 

proremenis,  537 
Landlord  and    Tenant   (Ireland)   Act,    1870, 

Motion  for  Returns,  iS2 

Lopes,  Sir  Massey,  DevonsMrey  8, 
Local  Taxation — Cnminal  Prosecutions,  793 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
Report^  171 

Lopes,  Mr.  H.  0.,  Zaunesston 

Custody  of  In&nts,  2R.  885 
Juries,  2R.  562 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  673 
Municipal  OfBoers  Superannuation,  2R.  1368 

Lowe,  Bight  Hon.  B.,  ses  Ohakoellob 

of  the  ExOHEQUEB 

LowTHEB,  Mr.  J.,   York  City 

Parks  Regulation  Act—New  Rules,  221 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House  (Committee 
of  Supply),  Res.  271,  273 

LxTSE,  Mr.  Alderman  A.,  Finshury  Bo, 

Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  884 
Departmental    Expenditure —  Purchase    and 
Sale  of  Stores,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  812 

Lyttelton,  Hon.  Charles  G.,  Woreester- 

sMrdf  JE, 
Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

57 
Resignation  of  Ministers,  Statement,  1911^ 

MoArthur,  Mr.  W.,  Lambeth 
Fiji  IsUnds— British  Protectorate,  597 

McClurb,  Mr.  T.,  Belfast 
^University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1777 

Maofie,  Mr.  B.  A.,  Leithy  Sfc, 

Army  Estimates— Pay  and  Allowances,  1155 
Colonies,  The,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1102, 

1116 ;— Defence  of  the,  Res.  1530 
Gambia— British  Settlements  on  the,  732,  897 
Public  Expenditure,  Res.  650 
Uniferslty  Education  (Ireland),  1739,  1740 

McLaren,  Mr.  D.,  Edinburgh 
Ireland — Shannon,  Overflowing  of  the,   Res. 

1573 
Poor  Uw  (Scotland),  2R.  1006 

MoMahon,  Mr.  P.,  N&¥>  Bo$8 

Irish  Land  Act,  1870— 12th  CUuse,  834 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  753,  771 


Malmesburt,  Earl  of 

Game,  Ac.,  Motion  fbr  a  Return,  IWS,*  1^82 
Palace  of  Westminster—House  of  Commons- 
Peers  Gallery,  19^2, 19^3 
Treatiqs  Of  Ait»itrAtion,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1176 

Ifalt  Tax 
Qtt^ion,    Sir    Oeorge   Jenktnson;    Answer, 
Colonel -Barttelot  Mar  20, 1946 

Manners,  Bight  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.  B., 

Xeieestershir0f  iV. 
Parliament-^Business  of  the  House  (Toesday 

Sittings).  Res.  283,  287 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers,  Res.  468 
Uniyerslty  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 

1687 

Marriage  with  k  Deceased'  Wife's  Sister 
Biff 

{Sir  Thomat  Chamben,  Mr,  Mcrley,  Mr,  Leitk) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«*  Feb  7  [Bill  16] 

Moved,   *<That  the    Bill   be   now  read  2« " 

Feb  12,  299 
Amendt.  to  leave  out " now,"  and  add  "upon 

this  day  six  months"  (Mr,  Beretf^rd  Hope) : 

after    debate,  Question   pot,  "That  'now,' 

Ac.;-  A.  126,  N.  87;  M.  39 
Main  Qti^tion  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2« 
Committee ;  Beport,  after  short  debate  Feb  17« 

67« 
Moved,    "That   the  Bill  be  now  read'3«" 

Feb  20,  763 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  "  upon 

this  day  six  months  "  {Mr,  CoUine) ;  Question 

put, "  That '  now,'  Ac. ; "  A.  98,  N.  64  ;  M.  44 
Main  Question, put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  3^ 
I  Read  1*  •  {J^rd  Houghton)  Feb  21    (No.  21) 
Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*  "  Mar  13, 

1870 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  ("now,")   and  insert 

( "  this  day  six  months  "  )  {The  Earl  Beau* 

champ) ;  after  long  debate,  on  Question,  That 

("now,")  Ac. 9   Gont.  49,  Not-Gont.   74; 

M.  26 
Resolved  in  the  negative;  Bill  to  be  read  2* 

this  day  six  months 
Division  List,  Cont.  and  ^ot-Gont  1907 

Harriages  (Lrelaud)  BiU   {Mr,  Pim,  Mr, 

Heygate,  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhastett) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  !•  •  Feb  17  [Bill  68] 

Read  20  •Ifar  3 

Committee  * ;  Report  Mar  6  . 

Read  3«*  Afar  10 
I  Read  1*»  (Lord  Brodrich)  Mar  11  (No.  40) 

Married  Women's  Propertj  Act  (1870) 
Amendment  BiU 

{Mr,  Hinde  Palmer,  Mr,  AmphleU,  Mr.  Oibome 
Morgan,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»*  Feb  7  [BiU  7] 

Moved,  "That   the  BiU   be   now  read   2«'* 

Feb  19,  667 
Anoendt.  to  leave  oot  "  now,"  and  add  "upon 

this  day  sis  months "  {Mr,  Oregory) ;  after 

debate.  Question  put,  "That  'now,'  Ac. ;" 

A.  124,  N.  103 ;  M.  21 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  BUI  read  2^ 
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Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870) 
.  Amendmejat  (No.  2)  Bill 

{Mr,  SUMfiley  Hill,  Mr^  Raikes^Mr.  Ooldney) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  Feb  1  [Bill  24] 

Bill  read  2'»,  aOer  short  debate  Fek  12,  328 

Order  for  Committee  read ;  Moved,  **  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair"  Mar  4, 
1864 

AB»endt»  to.  leave  outrlram  *'-Xfaat/'  and  add 
<*thi8  House  will,v«poD  this-  day  six  months, 
resolve  itself  into  the  said  Committee  "  {Mr, 
Binde  Palmer} ;  Question  proposed,  "  That 
the  words,  Ac, ;"  Moved,  *'Tbat  the  Debate 
be  now  adjourned'^  (Cokmel  BarUelot) ; 
Motion  agreed  to ;  Debate  adjourned 

Mabtin,  Ml'.  P.  Wykelxani,  RocheBW' 

Municipal  Officers  Superannuation,  2E^  1368 

Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions,  Leave, 
528 

Mbllob,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Aihton-under-Lyne 
Municipal  Officers  Superannuation,  2R.  1367 

Mblly,  Mr.  G.,  StoTce-upwi-Trent 

Endowed   Schools  Act  (1869),  Motion  for  a 

Committee,  202 
Married  Women*9  Property  A<;t  (1870)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),  Comm.  1864 

Mercantile  Marine 

Board  of  Trade — ^og  Signals,  Question,  Mr. 
Eastwiok :  Ai)swer,  Mr.  CThichest^r  Fortesoue 
Feb  7. 152 

ColKtions  at  Sea-^Legishtiofit  Qqestion,  Mr. 
G.  Bentinok  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gtuchester  For- 
tesoue Feb  13;  373 

Lost  of  Life  at  Sea,  Question,  Mr.  PlimspU ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescua  Feb  17* 
542 

Merehant  Shipping  Code  Bill,  Question,  Mr. 
Corrance;  Aftswer,  Mr.  Chichester  For- 
tesoue Mar  6, 1397 

The  Merchant  Service-^Supply  of  Seamen^ 
Question,  Mr.  Norwood  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescne  F^  13,  872 

The  Steamship  "Peru,"  Question,  Mr.  Hambro; 
Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  Feb  28, 1099 ;  Questions 
deferred,  Mr.  Hambro  ;  Observations,  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortesoue,  Mr.  Bruce  Mar  3, 
1184;  Questions,  Mr.  Hambro^  Sir  John 
Pakington ;  Answers,  Mr.  Bruce  Mar  6, 
1894 

M&reantile  Marine 

Moved,  **  That  an  huoibla  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be 
pleased  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  condition  of,  and  certain  prac- 
tices oonnectedwith,  the  Commercial  Marine 
of  the  United  Kingdom"  {Mr,  PlimsoU) 
Mar  4,  1819 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  **  an  humble  Address  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She 
will  be  pleased  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission 
to  inquire  into,"  and  insert  **  it  is  desirable 
that  a  BlU  be  ibrtfawith  introduoad  into  tbis 


Mercantile  Marine-:^o^t, 

Hoi^se  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  constituting  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  upon  oath  and  report  upon  "  {Mr, 
,  Clog)  V,,  1334;  Question  proposed,  "That 
the  words,  Ao,  ; "  after  long  debate,  Amendt. 
and  Motion  withdrawn 

Merchant  Shipping  Act^The  ''Nbrthfleef* 
Ccfllieion — Release  of  the**  Murillo  " 
Question,  Mr.  T.  £.  Smith  ;  Answer,  Viscount 
Enfield  Feb  18, 600 ;  Feib  20,  728 

Metbofolis 

ffackneg  Carriages^Cdbmen*s  Plates,  Question, 
Lord  George  Hamilton  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce 
Feb  18,  596 

Byde  Park— The  Serpentine,  Question,  Mr. 
F.  S.  Powell ;  Answer,  Mr.  Ayrton  Feb  18, 
601 

Metropolitan  Police^Legal  Advice,  Question, 
Mr.  ;^pleton  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  Feb  14, 
437 

South  Kensitwton — Natural  Bistory  Museum, 
Question,  Mr.  Sclater- Booth ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Ayrton  Feb  18,  595 

Bethnal  Oreen  Musevm — The  Turner  Draw- 
ings, Questions,  Mr.  Charles  Reed  ;  Answers, 
Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  Mar  4,  1283 

Metropolis  Bnildings  Act  Amendment 

Bill  {Dr,  Brewer,  Mr.  W.  M.  Torrens,  Mr, 
M* Arthur,  Mr.  Locke) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  l'*  Feb  12  [Bill  54] 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 

Thanksgiving  in  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral, 
Question,  Mr.  Bowring ;   Answer,  Colonel 
llogg  Mar  4, 1285 
[See  title  Charing  Cross  and  Victoria  Em» 
bankment  Approach  Bill] 

Metropolitan     Tramways     Provisional 
Orders  Bill 

{Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  Mr,  Chichester  Fortesoue) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  !<»  •  F^  20  [Bill  76] 

Read  2<>*,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 
Marl 

Metropolitan     Tramways     Provisional 
Orders  (No.  2)  BiU 

{Mr,  Arthur  Peel,  Mr.  Chichester  Forteseue) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  F^  20  [BiU  77] 

Read  2^  *,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 
i£tr7 


MiALL,  Mr.  E.,  Bradford 
Endowed  Schools  Act  (1860),  Motion  for  a 

Committee,  292 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 

1683 

IkliDLETOK,  yiscoiint 
Chelsea  Water,  2R.  1010 
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MiLLEE,  Mr.  J.,  Edinburgh  City 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 

827 
Parks  Regalation  Act—New  Rules,  238  ' 
Railwaj  and  Canal  Traffic,  2R.  1064 

Mine  Dues  Bill 

{Mr,  Lope$,  Mr.  Oregory) 
c.  Ordered  i  reaA  1°  •  Feb  10  [Bill  44] 

Mines — Appointment  of  Aemtant  Inspec- 
tors 
QoestioD,  Mr.  Liddell;    Answer,   Mr.  Brace 
Feb  18,  599 

Minors  Protection  Bill 

{Mr.  MiUheU  Henry,  Mr.  Beadlam,  Mr.  BuU, 

Mr.  Scourfield,  Mr.  Charles  Oilpin) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1''  *  Feb  18  [BiU  89] 

Honaatic  and  ConTontnal  Institntions 

Bill  (Mr.  NewdegaUt  Mr.  EoU,  Sir  Thomas 

Chambers) 

€.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Newdegale)  Feb  14, 526 ; 
after  short  debate,  Question  put ;  A.  74,  N.  31; 
M.  43  ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  1»  •     [BiU  62] 

Monk,  Mr.  0.  J.,  Oloueester  City 

PubUo  Worship  Facilities,  2R.  970 ;  Comm. 

el.  6,  Amendt.  1959 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  Leave,  248 
Siippl7--Po8t  Office,  2059 

MoKSELL,  Bight  Hon.  W.  (Poshnaster 
Gheneral),  lAmenok  Co. 
Post  Office-— Questions,  Ac. 
Anglo-Italian  Mails,  1285 
Annuities,  892 

Cape  Colony — Postal  Contracts,  1101 
Halfpenny  Post  Cards,  1 102 
Newspapers,  Insufficiently  Stamped,  1184, 

1519 
Registered  Letters,  1618 
Telegraphs— Charges  for  Messages,  195 ; — 
Extension  to  Orkney  and  Shetland,  872 

MoNTAaxT,  Bight  Hon.  Lord  B.,  Bunting- 
donshire 
Ireland— Magee  College,  898 
Register   for    Parliamentary  and    Moaicipal 

Electors,  Leave,  577 
University  Education  (Ireland),  882,888, 1088, 
1089 ;  2R.  Amendt.  1284 

MoNTEAOLE,  Lord 

Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech. 
12 

MoBOAN,  Mr.  O.  Osborne,  Denbighshire 

Burials,  Leave,  176 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend. 

ment,  2R.  676 
Univenity  Edocation  (Ireland),  9R.  Amendt. 

1226 


MoRLET,  Earl  of 

Criminal  Law  — Newbary  Magistrates,  1514 
Poor  Allotments  Management,  2R.  1519 
Poor    Law  —  Children   of    Roman    Gatkolio 
Parents^  Address  for  a  Return,  193 


Mtjndella,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Sheffield 

Agricultural  Children,  2  a.  700,  701 

Coal,  Scarcity  of.  Motion  for  a  Committee,  815 

Factory  Acts  Amendment,  Leave,  288 


Municipal  Boronghs  Extennon  Bill 

{Mr.  Benry  Samuelson,  Mr.  Wykeham  Martin^ 

Mr.  Staveky  BiU) 
e.  Ordered ;  resA  !''•  Feb  11  [BOl  48] 

Hnnicipal  Franohise  (Ireland)  BiU 

{Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Patrick  Smyth) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1<>«  Feb  16  [BiU  78] 


Hnnicipal  Officers  Snperannnation  Bill 

[Mir.  Rathbone,  Mir.  Massey,  Mr.  Birley,  Mr. 

Dixon,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Crost) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  l'*  Feb  7  [BUI  6] 

Moved,  "That    the  BiU   be  now  read   2^" 

Mar  5, 1366 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "now,"  and  add  '*upoa 

this  day  six  months"  {Mr.  Jothua  Fielden) ; 

after  debate.  Question  put,  "That  'turn,' 

4c.;"  A.  101,  N.  44;  M.  57 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  BiU  read  2* 

Municipal  Priyileges  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr.  BuU,  Mr.  Patrick  Smyth) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1»  •  Feb  19  [BUI  74] 

Mtjntz,  Mr.  P.  H.,  Birmingham 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend* 
ment,  2R.  685 


Mutiny    Bill        {Mr.   Bonham^Carter,    Mr. 

Secretary  Cardwell,  Mr.  CampbelUBannerwum) 

e.  Ordered  *  Mar  8 
Read  1«*  J/ar21 

Navy 

Oreenwich   Naval  College  —  Dr.  Armstrong ^ 

Question,  Mr.  A.  Guest ;  Answer,  Mr.  Goeobea 

Feb  28, 1097 
BJf.S.  **  DevastaHen  '* -^Pestpenement  of  lio- 

tiee,  Observations,  The  Earl  of  Camperdown ; 

Reply,  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ;  short  debate 

thereon  Feb  24,  829 
Post  Ofiee  Orders,  Question,  Sir  John  Hay ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  Mar  8,  1895 
Straitt   of  Magellan,    Question,    Sir   Jamea 

Elphinstone ;  Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  Feb  28, 

1098 
The  Boyal  Marines—Rank  of  M^or^  Quea* 

tion.  Sir  John  Hay  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Goschen 

Feb  18,  601 
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Navy — Adrntralty  Admim$traii$n 
Hov«<l>  ^  Tkai  tUi>HMfe,  in  •vdvr  to  rsaiedy 
oartain  defeoU  in  the  adwiaiitratbMi  of  the 
Admiiml^f.reooiniBendttke  .Q/OfoniBMiit  to 
take  into  ooniideration  the  propriety  «f  ad- 
ministering that  departn^ent  by  nieani  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  ;  and  forther,  of  appoint- 
ing to  the  ofBces  of  Ck>ntreller  and  of  Saper- 
intendent  of  Her  Migesty'a  Dockyardi  per- 
■ons  who  possess  practical  knowledge  of  the 
duties  they  have  to  discharge,  and  also  of 
altering  the  rule  which  limits  their  tenure  of 
oflSce  to  a  fluted  iorm  of  years  "  {Mr,  Seely) 
Feb  26, 919 
After  short  debate,  Amendt.  to  leave  out 
"  Secretary  of  State,"  »nd  ioceife  "  a  B«ard 
of  Admiralty  wutb  Mtoh  modiAeaHoos  of 
ooMtitntion  aad  proetduye  Aa  esperienoe 
has  shown  to  be  deairable "  {Mr,  Broisey) 
v„  943 ;  Question  proposed*  ^  That  the 
words,  Sui* '"  after  further  debate,  Amendt. 
withdrawn  ;  original  Question  pnt;  A.  13, 
N.  lU ;  M.  101 

ikire,  Mid 
Ireland^ShaoBon,  Oferflowing  of  the,  Rea. 
1^89 

NewdeoatBjMt. 0. N,,  Warwicishiret  N. 

Coal  Mines — Inundati/ons  of  Worklogi,  IQSl 

Piplomatio  Relation*  wit)i  the  Ya^Qa^,  Motion 
for  Papers,  146 

Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions,  Leave, 
026,  631 

PArks  Regolation  Aet^New  lUdes,  900 

Parliament— Addreoa  in  Aaewer  to  the  iSpeeoh, 
Report,  174 
MkiistMrial  fizplanatioa^  1946 
Order  of  Business,  1946 

Parliament— 'Bttiiaess  of  the  House  (Commit- 
tee of  Supply),  Hes.  9A7 

Parliament-^Meetiog  of.  Motion ibr  an  Address, 
Amendt.  908,  919 

Treaties  with  Foieigii  Powers,  Res.  483 

Newport,  Viscount,  Shropshire,  If, 
Army — Yeomanry  Uniforms,  788 

North,  lieat-Oolonel  J.  S.,  Owf&rdshire 

Army — Regimental  Facings  and  Badges,  196, 

440 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  1169 

Northcotb,   Bight   Hon.    Sir  8.    H., 

Devonshire,  N, 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1354 
India— Railway  Ofuge,  Ees.  1563 
International  Law — ^ew  Rules,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  2032 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

133,  140 

Norwood,    Mr.  0.  M.,   Kingston-^upon' 
Hull 

Merohaat  Servioe— Suppl/  of  Seamen,  872 
Shipping  Survey,  4c*,  L«ave,  274 


O'Brien,  Sir  P.,  King's  Co. 

Ireland— Shannon,  Overflowing  of  the,  rRes. 

1590 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt 

1805 

OcoitsiQiiol  SermonB  Bill 

(J^,  CswpeT' Temple,  Mr*  Thom<u  Bugkes) 
e.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Bill  ordered  :  read 
1^*F«6  7  [B1U22J 

O'CoifOR  Don,  The,  fioseqmfnon  Co. 

General  Valuation  (Ireland),  Leave,  580 
Ireland — Gr^nd  Jyry  Laws,  198 
Queen's  Colleges,  108 
River  Shimon,  868 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions,  Leave, 
580 

Upivessi^  £d«oaUoo  Klrel^Ad),  2^;  Aumwit. 
1781 

O'CoNOR,  Mr.  D.  M.,  Sligo  Co. 

Ireland^Galway  Election  Trials,  Dublin,  281 
Ireland — Shannon,   Overflowing  of  the.  Res. 

1590 
Parliamentary  Election  Petitions,  8741 

O'DoNOOHUB,  The,  Dralee 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1231 

OarLVY,  Sir  J.,  Duniee 

Police  Superannuation,  1284 

O'Haoan,  Lord  (Lord  ChaiieeUor  of  Ire- 
land) 

Junes  Act  (Ireland)  1871, 1884,  1385 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
•1887 

O'Eeilly,  Mr.  M.  W.,  Longford  Co, 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1748 

0'Bbilly*Dra89,  Hr.  M.,  Zmth 
Marriage  with  a  Dj^ceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
325 

« 

OsBOBNB,    Mr.    B.    Bemal,    WaUrford 
City 
Central  Asia — A^hanistan  (Nortbom)  Boun- 

dary^Mr.  Forsyth's  Mission,  1041 
Ireland — ^Landed  Bstates  Conrtr- Vacant  Judge- 
ship, 282 
Parks  Regulation  Act^Kew  Roles,  200,  903, 

207 
Parliament--- Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
93 
Resignation  of  Ministers,  Ministerial  SUto* 
ment,  1911 
PArUamenfc— Business  of  the  Houie  (Tueeday 

SitUngs),  Res.  987 
Russia  and  Penii^^-^yalley  of  4ho  Atiek,  1099 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1091, 1694 

Outlawriee  Bill 
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OzpOBD,  Bishop  of 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wifb's  Sister,  2R. 
1885 

PAKiNaTON,    Bight   Hon.    Sir    J.    S., 
Broitwich 
Army — Length  of  Seryice  (India),  Res.  856 
Army  Estimatee— Land  Forces,   Motion    for 
ireportiBg  Progress,  881, 1094, 1123,  1124 
Militia  Pay  and  Allowances,  1156 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1330,  1349 
Merchant  Seamen's  Act— The  «  Peru/'  1395 

Palk,  Sir  L.,  Devonshire j  E, 
Theatre  Regulation  Act—*'  Happy  Land,"  1611 

Palmer,  Mr.  J.  Hinde,  Zinooln  City 

Custody  of  Infants,  Consid.o^ftif.  el,  1513  ;  el,  S, 
4niendfe.  1513 

Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869),  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 293 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
327 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  667,  689 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),  2R.  329  ;  Comm.  Amendt. 
1365 

Forks  Regulation  Act — Hyde  Fork — The 
New  Rules 
Notice,  Mr.  Bruce  F^  6,  143 
Copy  of  Substituted  Rules  under    the  Parks 
Regulation  Act,  presented ;  Moved,  "  That 
these  Rules  do  lie  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House"  {Mr.  Bruce)  Feb  10,  199;   after 
debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

PatUatnent 

LORDS— 

MiBTiwa  07  TBI  Paelumkkt  Feb  6, 1 
The  Session  of  Paruamint  opened  by  Commis- 
sion 

deliTered  by  The  Lord  ChamobllOb  Feb  6,  3 
An  Addbbss  to  Hbb  Majistt  thereon  moved 
by  The  Earl  of  Olabbhdon  (the  Motion  being 
seconded  by  The  Lord  Mobtbaolb),  and, 
after  debate,  agreed  to,  Nemine  DiseetUiente 
Feb  6,  7 :  Explanation,  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond Feb  7,  143 
Hbb  Ma/bstt's  Answib  to  tbb  Addbbss 
reported  fV6  11,  276 

RoLi.  or  TBI  LaRDS— deUrered,  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Table  Feb  6;  The  Lord 
Chanoellor  aequainted  the  House  that  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  had  prepared  and  Laid  it 
on  the  Table :  The  same  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  Feb  10    (No.  10) 

Chairman  of  Comtnttteet— The  Lord  Redetdale 
appointed,  Nemine  DiuenHente,  to  take  the 
Chair  in  all  Committees  of  tUs  House  for 
this  Session  Feb  6 

Committee  fct  Prtvi^ief— appointed  Feb  6 

Sub-CommtUee  for  the   /o«rfia2«— appointed 

Appeal  Committee^Kfpe\nit^  Feb  6 

[eoni. 


Pabuambht — LoRD»— oont. 

Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  and  Office 
of  the  Qewdeman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod-^ 
Select  Committee  appointed  Feb  11;  List 
of  the  Committee,  ^0 

Private  Bill  LegiilaUon 
Orders  respecting  Petitions  Feb  7, 143  (No.  9) 

Resignation  of  J^nisters 
Ministerial  Statement,  Earl  Granville ;  short 
debate  thereon  Mar  13,  1868;  Afar  17, 
1914;  Ministerial  Explanation,  Earl  Grmn- 
ville  ;  Observations,  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
Mar  20, 1919 

Palace  of  Westminster 
The  House  of  Comrnons-^The  Peers  Gallery, 
Observations,    The    Earl    of   Malmesbury; 
Reply,  Barl  GranviUe ;  short  debate  thereon 
Mar  20,  1922 

COMMONS— 
Mbbtino  or  THB  Pabliambnt  Feb  6 

The  Qubbm's  Spbboh  reported;  An  humble 
Address  thereon  moved  by  Mr.  Ltttbltob 
(the  Motion  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Stomb) 
Feb  6,  57 ;  after  debate.  Motion  agreed  to  ; 
and  a  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
said  Address 

Report  of  Address  brought  up,  and  read  Feb  7. 
155 ;  after  debate.  Address  agreed  to ;  to  be 
presented  by  Privy  Councillors 

Hbb  Maibstt's  Anbwbb  to  thb  Addrbsb 
reported  F#i  11,281 

Committee  for  IVivi^tf^-— appointed  Fd>  6 
PubUe Aeeomilts — Committee  nominated;  List 

of  the  Committee  Feb  7, 179 
Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Rooms  {House  of 

Commons) — Standing  Conmiittee  appointed ; 

List  of  the  Committee  Feb  10,  274 
Public  Petitions — Select  Committee  appointed; 

List  of  the  Committee  Feb  10,  274 
Printing — Select  Committee  appointed  ;  List 

of  the  Committee  Feb  11,  297 
Standing  Orders  —  Select    Committee   nomi- 
nated ;  List  of  the  Committee  Feb  12, 330 
Selection — Committee  nominated  ;  List  of  the 

Committee  Feb  12,  330 
Private  Bills-^ianding  Order  Committee  00, 

appointed ;  List  of  the  Committee  Feb  17, 

538 
Opposed  Private  Bills — Committee  appointed ; 

List  of  the  Committee  Feb  17,  539 

Order  of  PubUe  Business,  Question,  Mr.  J. 
Lowther ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Mar  20, 
1945 

Business  of  the  House 
Re-appointment  of  the  Committee,  (Question, 
Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Gladstone  Feb  7, 151 
The  Resolutions,  Question,  Lord  Elcho  ;  An- 
swer, The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Feb  10, 199 

Rides  and  Praetice — Notice  of  Pot^wtement 
Qaestioo,  Mr.  BlUce;  Answer,  Mr.   Speaker 
Feb  10, 194 

[fiont. 
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PllMAMllfT— COMMOKl— CWi<« 

RetignoHonof  MhnUm^ 

HinUterUl  StatomtBt,  Mr.  GUdatone  Mar  13, 
1909 

Moved,  "  That  this  House  at  its  rising  do  ad- 
journ till  Monday  next "  {Mr,  Oladstotu) ; 
after  debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

Ordered,  That  all  Committees  have  lea?e  to  sit, 
notwithstanding  the  adjournment  of  the 
House 

Ministerial  Statement,  Mr.  Gladstone  Mar  17, 
1916 

Moved,  **  That  the  House  at  its  rising  do  ad- 
journ till  Thursday  "  {Mr.  Oladttone) ;  after 
short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to 

Ordered,  That  all  Committees  have  leare  to 
sit,  notwithstanding  the  adjournment  of  the 
House 

Ministerial  Explanation,  Mr.  Gladstone ;  Ob- 
servations, Mr.  Disraeli  Mar  20,  1924 

Parliament — Breach   of  Privilege — Mr. 
FUtMoll 
ObserTations,  Mr.  T.  E.  Smith  Feb  20,  738 
Moved,  "  That  to  aoeuse,  in  a   printed  book, 
Members  of  this  House  of  grievous  oflfonoes, 
and  to  threaten  them  with  further  exposure 
if  they  take  part  in  its  Debates,  is  conduct 
highly  reprehensible,  and    injurious  to  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  ifafs  House"  {Mr, 
Euitace  Smith) ;  after  debate.  Motion  with- 
drawn 

Parliament — Bueineee  of  the  Houee  (  Com- 
mittee of  Supply) 

Moved,  "  That,  whenever  Notice  has  been  given 
that  Estimates  will  be  moved  in  Committee 
of  Supply,  and  the  Committee  stands  as  the 
first  Order  of  the  Day  upon  any  Day  except 
Thursday  and  Friday  on  which  Government 
Orders  have  precedence,  the  Speaker  shall, 
when  the  Order  for  the  Committee  has  been 
read,  forthwith  leaye  the  Chair  without  put- 
ting any  (Question,  and  the  House  shall 
thereupon  resolve  itself  into  such  Committee, 
unless  on  first  going  into  Committee  on  the 
Army,  Na?y,  or  Civil  Service  Estimatos 
respectively,  an  Amendment  be  moved  re- 
lating to  the  division  of  Estimates  proposed 
to  be  considered  on  that  day  "  {Mr,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  Feb  10,  244 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  firom  **  That/' and  add 
<*a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider tbe  best  means  of  facilitating  the  de- 
spatch of  Public  Business  in  this  House,  and 
that  the  Reports  and  Evidence  of  tbe  last 
three  Committees  on  this  subject  be  referred 
to  it"  {Sir Henry Sehoin'Ihbeiion)v, ;  Ques- 
tion proposed,  "  That  the  words,  Ac. ; " 
after  debato,  Question  put ;  A.  148,  N.  78  ; 
M.  70  ;  main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to 

Parliament — Busineee  of  the  Home  ( Op- 
poeed  Buiineee) 
Moved,  ''That,  except  for  a  Money  Bill,  no 
Order  of  the  Day  or  Notice  of  Motion  be 
taken  after  half-past  Twelve  of  the  clock  at 
night,  with  respect  to  which  Order  or  Notice 
«f  Motion,  a  Notice  of  Opposition  or  Amend- 
ment shall  have  been  printed  on  the  Notice 


Parliament — Bueineet    of  the  Bouee  C  Opposed 
Butiness)^Qont, 

Paper,  or  if  such  Notice  of  Motion  shall 
only  have  been  given  the  next  previous  day 
of  sitting,  and  obiection  shall  be  taken  when 
the  Notice  is  called  "  {Mr,  Bouverie)  Mar  4, 
1362  ;  after  short  debato,  Amendt,  after 
"Day,"  in  line  2,  to  insert  "for  the 
Second  Reading  of  a  Bill "  {Mr.  Charley) ; 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words,  4c  ; " 
after  further  short  debato,  Amendt.  with- 
drawn ;  main  Question  put ;  A.  191,  N.  87 ; 
M.  154 


Parliament  —  Bueineee    of    the    House 

{Tuesday  Sittings) 

Moved,  "  That  the  House  do  meet  on  Tuesdays 

at  2  p.m.,  and  rise  at  7  p.m."  (JLordJohn 

Maimers)  Feb  11,  283;  after  short  debato, 

Motion  withdrawn 

Parliament — Meeting  of  Parliament 

Moved,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  take  into  consideration 
the  expediency  of  summoning  Parliament  not 
lator  than  the  last  week  of  November,  in 
accordance  with  the  Fifth  Resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Business,  1871  "  {Mr, 
Charles  Forster)  Feb  25,  902 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "That,"  and  add 
"a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  time  of  the  day  at  which  the  House 
should  assemble,  the  Hours  during  which  the 
House  can  most  conveniently  sit  for  the 
transaction  of  Public  Business,  when  the 
business  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
tors  should  have  precedence,  and  what  Notice 
should  be  given  of  any  proposal  to  altor  the 
time  at  which  the  House  will  assemble  for 
the  distribution  of  business"  {Mr.  Newde^ 
gate)  v. ;  Question  proposed,  *'  That  the 
words,  die.;"  after  debato,  Amendt.  and 
Motion  withdrawn 


Parliament — Meeting  of  the  House  {Ash 

Wednesday) 

Moved,  "  That  this  House  do  meet  To-morrow 

at    Two    of  the   clock"  {Mr,    Gladstone) 

Feb  25, 901 ;  after  short  debato,  Question  put ; 

A.  222,  N.  56  ;  M.  166 

Part.tamknt — House  of  Lobds 

New  Peers 

Feb  e^The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain, 
created  Baron  Selbome 
Sir   John  Hanmer,  baronet,  created 
Baron  Hanmer 

Sat  First 

Feb  20— The  Duke  of  Leeds,  after  the  death  of 

his  Father 
Mar  7— The  Lord  Carysfort  {Earl  of  Carysfort) 

aftor  the  death  of  his  Brother 
Mar  20— The  Lord  Harris,  after  the  death  of 

his  Father 
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PABLuioEifT — Lords— co»<. 
Jiepr6$&iUaHv€  Petrfw  Ireland 
(Writ  and  Return) 
Feb  18— Lord  Croflon,  v.  Lord  Olarina,  de- 
ceased 

Houss  OF  Commons 
yew  Writs  Issued 

During  Reeess 

For  Preston,  v.  Sir  Thomas  George 
Former  Hesketh,  baronet,  deceased 

For  Flint  Borough,  t;.  Sir  John  Han- 
mer,  baronet,  now  Baron  Uanmer 

For  Richmond,  t;.  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Ronndell  Palmer,  knight.  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain 

For  Tiverton,  v,  Hon.  George  Den- 
man,  one  of  the  Justices  of  Her 
Majesty's  Court  of  Common  Pleas 

For  Londonderry  Citj,  v.  Right  Hon. 
Richard  Dowae,  one  of  the  Barons 
o(  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Exche- 
quer in  Ireland 

For  Cork  Cit^,  v.  John  Francis 
Masruire,  esquire,  deceased 

For  Kincardine  County,  v.  James 
Dyoe  Niool,  esquire,  deceased 

For  Forfar  County,  v.  Hon.  Charles 
Carnegie,  Inspector  of  Constabulary 
in  Scotland 

For  Orkney  and  Shetland,  t;.  Frede- 
rick Dundas,  esquire,  deceased 

For  Liverpool,  t;.  Samuel  Robert 
Graves,  esquire,  deceased 

Feb^^F^  Armagh  County,  v.  Sir  William 

Verner,  baronet,  deceased 
For  Wigtonshire,  v.  Hon.  Alan  Plan- 

tagenet  Stewart,  eommonly  called 

Lord  Garlics,  called  up  to  the  House 

of  Peers 
Feb  lO-^For  Lisburn,   v.   Edward  Wingfield 

Verner.  esquire,  Chiltem  Hundreds 
/V&  31 — For  Mid  Cheshire,  v.  George  Cornwall 

Legh,  esquire,  Chiltem  Hundreds 
jfar  UO—For  Tyrone  County,  v.   The  Bight 

Hon.  Henry  Thomas  Lowry  Corry, 

deceased 


yew  Members  Sworn 

Feb  6  — Right  Hon.  Hugh  Culliog  Eardley 

Ohilders,  Pontefract 
John  Holker,  esquire,  PtetUm 
Right  Hon.  William  Nathaniel  Massey, 

TiverUm 
Sir  Robert  Alfred  Ounliflfo,  baronet, 

FUnt  Borough 
Jiunes  William  Barclay,  esquire,  For* 

far  County 
Samuel  Laing,  esquire,  Orkney  and 

SkeOand 
Sir  George  Balfour,  Kineardine 
ChaHes  Edward  Lewis,  esquire,  Lon- 

donderrg  City 
Lawrence  Dundas,  esquire,  Riehtnond 
Feb  10— John  Torr,  esquire,  Liverpool 
Feb  27— Sir  Richard  WalUee, baronet,  iUiii/m 
Robert  Vans  Agnew,  esquire,  Wigtofh 

shire 


Pabliaiibnt— CoMMOira-^iVtftcr  Membera  Sworn — 
cont; 

Feb  27 — Edward   Wingileld  Verner,    esquiret 

Armagh  County 
Mar  S — Joseph  Philip  Ronayne,  esquire,  Cork 

City 
Moor  lO'Egerton  Leigh,  esquire,  ifttf  Cheshire 

Farliamentary  Election  Petitions 

Question,  Mr.  O'Conor  ;  Answer,  The  Attor- 
ney General  Feb  13,  372 

Parliamentary  Elections  (Expenses)  fiiU 

{Mr,  Faweett,  Mr.  Baines,  Mr*  M'Laren) 
c.  Orderod  insAVFcbl  [Bill  32] 

Parliamentary  Eleetors  B«fistratioii  Bill 

{Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Bourke,  Mr.  WiUiam  Henry 
Smith,  Mr.  Rowland  Winn) 
0.  Ordered  ;  read  lo»  /V6  7  [BIH  IS] 

Pa3?ten,  jRight  Hon.   Clolonel  J.  W., 
Lancashire,  y. 
Army  Estimates — Land  Foroes,  884 

Militia  Pay  and  AUowaaoes,  1156 
Ireland— Shannon,  Overflowing  of  the,  Res. 

1590 
Parliament— Resignation  of  Miniattrs,  Minis- 
terial Statement,  1910 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House — Opposed 

Business,  Res.  1364 
Union  Rating  (IreUnd),  2R.  767 
University  Eduostion  (Ireland),  3R.  Amendi. 
Motion  for  Adjournment,  1711,  1741, 1744 

Peasb,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Durham,  8, 

Army  Estimates^ Land  Forces,  1092;  Motion 

for  reporting  Progress,  1093 
Municipal  Officers  Superannuation,  2R.  1372 
Prevention  of  Crime,  2R.  751 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  2R.  1045 
Salmon  Fisheries,  2  a.  1378 

Feel,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  B.,  Tamwortk 
Spain—King  Amadous,  730, 732 

Peel,  Mr.  A.  W.  (Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Trade),  Warwick  Bo. 
Coals,  Price  of— Railways,  547 
CommeroiAl  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1359 
Railways— OMe  of  Junes  IImtis,  722 

Pell,  Mr.  A.,  Leicestershire,  S, 

Agricultural  Children,  2R.  697 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  Motion  for 

a  Committee,  525 
Register    for  Parliamentary    and    Munioipal 

Elaoton,  2a.  1958 

EermiBsm  ProhibiteryLi^uor  Bill 

(5t^    WUfrid  XcisfOfi,  Lord  Oaud  MtmiiUon, 

Sir     Thomas    Bazley,   Mr,    Downing,   Mr. 

Richard,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  VaXway) 

c.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read 
l^^Feb7  [BiU  14] 
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Pnc,  Mr.  J.,  IhibUn  City 
Ireland — Dublin  College  of  Science,  1518 

Redistribution  of  Seats,  195 
UniTcrsitj  Eduoation  (Ir^and),  3R.  Amendt. 
1437, 1699 

Playfaib,  Dr.  Lyon,  EUnhwrgh  and  8t, 

Andrew's  UnwersiUeB 
^UniTorsity  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
1459 


Pldcboll,  Mr.  S.,  Derby  Bo, 

Oommereial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

•1319.  1361 
Loss  of  Life  at  Sea,  542 
Parliament— Breach  of  Privilege,  740 
Shipping  Bttrfey,  Ao.,  Leare,  ST3 


PLXJifKBT,  Hon.  D.  E.,  Dublin   Univer- 
sity 

Civil  Service  (Ireland),  154 

Universitj  Edaoation  (Ireland),  Leave,  429 


Police 

Police  Superannuation^  Question,  Sir  John 
Ogilvj ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bmoe  Mar  4,  1284 

Metropolitan  PoUee-'Lepal  Advice,  Question, 
Mr.  Stapleton  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bmoe  Feb  14, 
437 


Polling  Districts  (IrelaBd)  BiU 

{The  Mtxrquest  of  Bartington,  Mr,  Secretary 

Bruce) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  ( The  Mdrqueit  of  Barting' 
ton)  Feb  7, 174  ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  1°  • 

Read2«»i^«6  14  [BiU  1] 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Feb  17 

Considered*  Feb  21 

Read8»*/V6  24 
/.  Read  1"  *  (Marqaest  of  Lamdoume)  Feb  25 

Read2**  i^66  28  (No.  24) 

Committee  *  Mar  3  (No.  34) 

Report*  Jfor  4 

Read  3**  Mar  6 

Bjo$9l  Assent  Mar  IS  [S6  Viet.  o.  2] 


PoiiTOcoBE,    Lord    (Treasurer   of    the 
Housetiold) 
Parliament — ^The  Queen's  Answer  to  the  Ad- 
dress, 276 

Poor  Allotments  Kaaggenant  Bill  [h.l.] 

( The  Duke  of  Biekmnd) 

I,  Presented  ;  read  1>*  Feb  20  (No.  20) 

BiU  read  2>  Mar  7, 1515 


Poor  Law — Children  of  Mamtm  Catholic 

Parente 
Address  for  a  Betim  (7^  Lord  BuMuret) 
Feb  10,   192 ;  after  short  debate,  Motion 
ameadod,  and  agreed  to 


»9 


Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Bin 

(ifr.  Craufurd,  Sir  David  Wedderbum,  Mr. 

MUler) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1<»  •  Feb  7  [BW  4] 

Moved,    <<That   the  Bill    be  now  read    2° 

Feb  26,  972 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,*'  and  add  *'  npon 
this  di^  six  months"  (iStV  Edward  Cole- 
brooke) ;  af^er  debate,  Qoestion  put,  "  That 
'now,'  Aio, ;"  A.  48,  N.  181  ;  M.  133 
Main  Question,  as  amended,  pat,  «nd  agreed 
to ;  Bill  put  off  for  six  months 

Portpatrick  Harbour  (Bepeal  of  Acts) 
BiU 

(Mr,  Arthur  Peel,  Mr,  Chichester  Fortescue) 

e.  Ordered*  Feb  IS 
Read  l"*  • /V6  14  [BUI  61] 

Ke»d2^^  Feb  28 
Referred  to  a  Select  Committee*  Mar  17 

Portugal  —  Extradition  Treaty  ^^  Capital 

Punishment 
Question,    Mr.   Gilpin  ;     Antwer,    ViKonnt 
Enaeld  Feb  28, 1095 

Post  Office 

Exiention  of  Telegraphs  to  Orkney  and  Shet- 

land.  Question,  Mr.  Laing;    Answer,  Mr. 

MonaeU  Fd)  13, 871 
Balfpemny  Post^Cards,  Qoestien,  Mr.  Welb/  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Monsell  Feb  28, 1 101 
Insv^fieiently  Stamped  Newspapers,  Question, 

Mr.   R.  N.  Fowler;  Answer,  Mr.   Monsell 

Jfar3,  1184;  Afar  7, 1519 
Post  Ojfiee   Annuities,  Question,    Mr.    Salt ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Monsell  Feb  25,  892 
Registered  Letters,  Question,  Mr.  Torr ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Monsell  Mar  10, 1612 
Telegraphs — Charges  for  Messages,  Questioo, 

Lord  Claud  John  Hamilton ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Monsell  Feb  10, 194 
Extension  of  Telegraphs  —  Misapplication  of 

Funds,  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  21,  2056 
The  Anglo-Italian  Mails,  Question,  Sir  David 

Wedderbum ;  Answer,  Mr.  Monsell  Mar  i, 

1284 
The  Cape  Cdony^Fostal  ContraeU,  Question, 

Mr.  Salt :  Answer,  Mr.  MonaeU  Feb  28, 1 101 

Powell,  TiSx.  F.  S.,   Yorkshire,   W,  B,, 
N.Div, 

Census  (1871)  Returns,  728 
Factory  Acts,  Consolidation  of  the,  894 
Hyde  Park— Serpentine,  The,  601 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speeoh, 
Report,  171 

Preyeation  of  Crime  Bill 

(Mr.  Secretary  Bruce^  Mr,  Winterbotham) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  l*"*  Feb  10  [BiU  36] 

BUI  read  2«,  after  short  debate  Feb  20,  743 

Pmcb,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Gloucester  City 
Railway  and  OmmU<  CompMdei  Am^gamatJon, 
Res.  785 
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Prison  KiniBterB  Act  (1863)  Amendment 

Bill    ('S^V  John   Trelawnj/t  Air,   Otbome, 
Lord  Arthur  Rtutdl) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  l***  Feb  7  [BiU  13] 

Puhlio  Departments  (Purchases,  Sfc) 

Select  Committee  appointed,  **  to  inqmre  into 
and  report  upon  the  existing  principles  and 
practice  which  in  the  sereral  Public  Depart- 
ments and  Bodies  regulate  the  parobaae  and 
sale  of  Materials  and  Stores  "  {Mr.  Holms) 
Mar  10 :  List  of  the  Committee,  17H 

Puhlie  Expenditure 

Mored,  *'  That  the  present  rate  of  Public  Ex- 
penditure is  ezcessiye ;  and  that  this  House 
desires  that  it  should  be  reduced,  with  a 
Tiew  to  the  diminution  of  the  public  bur- 
thens*' (Mr,  Vernon  ffarcourt)  Feb  18,  602 

After  lonff  debate,  Amendt.  to  leaTC  out  from 
"  That,  and  add  "  a  Select  Committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  any  and  what 
reductions  can  be  eflfocted  in  the  expenditure 
for  Cifil  Serfices  (other  than  the  National 
Debt  and  the  Ci?il  List),  whether  charged  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund  or  defrayed  from 
Votes  of  Parliament,  with  special  reference 
to  those  branches  thereof  which  are  not 
under  the  direct  or  effectual  control  of  the 
Treasury "  (Mr,  ChiUUrs)  v, ;  (Question, 
*'  That  the  words,  im"  put,  and  negatired ; 
words  added ;  main  Question,  as  amended, 
put,  and  agreed  to ;  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed ;  List  of  the  Committee,  665 

FnbUc  Health  Bill 

{Sir  Charles  Adderley^  Mr,  Francis  Sharp 
Powell,  Mr,  Whitbread,  Lord  Robert  Montag^^ 
Mr.  Stephen  Cave,  Mr,  Richards) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  V*  *  Mar  21  [BiU  99] 

Puhlio  Health  Legislation — The  Sanitary 
Commission 
Question,  Mr.  Raikes ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles 
Adderley  Feb  17,  546 
[See  title  Law  and  Justice'} 

PnbUc  WorsUp  Facilities  Bill 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Cowper- Temple,  Sir  Smith  Child, 

Mr.  Ahroyd,  Mr.  Dimsdak) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  Fe6  7  [BiU  27] 

BiU  read  2^,  after  short  debate  Feb  25,  969 
Mored,  "That  the  BiU  be  committed  to  a 
Select  Committee  **  {Mr.  Beresferd  Mope) ; 
after  further  short  debate,  Question  put ; 
A.  9,  N.  40  ;  M.  31 
Committee ;  Report  Mar  20, 1959 

[House  counted  out] 

Baikbs,  Mr.  H.  C,  Chester 

Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869),  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 297 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2B..  688 

Probate  and  Di?oroe  Court,  Judfo  of  the,  1182 

Public  Health  Legislatioa— Sanltarj  Commis- 
sion, 546 

UniTenity  Edooation  (IrtUnd),  2B.  Amendt. 
17M 


Bailway  and  Caiial  Tr^  Bill 

{Mr.  ChiehesUr  Fortcscue^  fifr.   Childers^  Mr, 

Arthur  Peel) 

c.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue) 
/V6  10,  229;  after  debate,  BUI  ordered; 
readl*»»  [BiU  34] 

Bill  read  2^,  after  debate  Feb  27,  1042 
Question,  Sir  Herbert  Croft ;    Answer,  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescue  Mar  6,  1396 


Pailway,  Sfc.  {TrofMfer  and  Amalgama- 
tion) BiUs 

c,  ResoUed,  That  all  Bills  of  the  present  Session 
which  include  among  their  main  provisions 
any  of  the  following  obiects — ( 1 )  The  transfer 
to  any  BaUway  or  Cfanal  Company  of  the 
undertaking  or  part  of  the  undertaking  of 
any  other  such  Company ;  or  (2)  The  transfer 
to  any  Railway  or  Canal  Company  of  an7 
Harbour ;  or  (3)  The  amalgamation  of  the 
undertaking  or  any  part  of  the  undertaking 
of  any  Railway  or  Canal  Company  with  the 
undertaking  of  any  other  such  Company, 
shaU  be  referred  to  a  Joint  Committee  of 
Lords  and  Commons  (Mr,  Chichester  For^ 
teseue)  Feb  21  ;  Resolution  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Lords,  and  their  concurrence 
desired  thereto 

I,  The  Commons  Message 

Moved,  **  That  the  Message  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  subject  of  RaUway,  Aa 
(Transfer  and  Amalgamation)  Bills  bo  taken 
into  consideration "  ( The  Lord  President) 
Feb  25,  886  ;  Motion  agreed  to 
Then  it  was  moved  that  the  House  do  concur 
in  the  Resolution  communicated  by  the 
Commons:  after. debate,  Bfotion  agreed, to  ; 
'  and  a  Message  sent  to  the  Commons  to 
acquaint  them  therewith 


Railways 

Hours  of  Work  —  C<ue  of  Edwin  Chivers, 
Question,  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass;  Answer,  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescue  Feb  13,  375  —  Que  of 
James  Harris,  Question,  Mr.  M.  A.Bass;  An* 
swer,  Mr.  Peel ;  Observations,  Mr.  DiUwyn 
Feb  20, 722 

RaUway  Accidents,  Question,  Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue 
Feb  13,  376 

Railway  Amalgamation  Bills — Jdni  Commit' 
teeSf  Question,  Mr.  Rathbone ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescue  Fed  17>  546 

Railway  Con^xmies  and  the  Coal  Trade,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Eykyn;  Answer,  Mr.  A.  Peel 
Feb  17,  547 ;  Questions,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith, 
Mr.*  Ejfkyn ;  Answers,  Mr.  Chichester  For- 
tescue Mar  4, 1286 

The  Beberlein  Break,  Question,  Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson ;  Answer,  Visoount  Enfield 
Mar  21, 1961 


Bailwayi  Pr<nriBional  Certificate  Bill 

{Mir,  Arthur  Peel,  Mr,  Chichester  Fortescue) 

c.  Ordered ;  read  !••  F^  24  [BiU  78] 

Read  2*  •  ifor  5 
Reftrrad  to  a  Stleoi  Oommittoa*  ifiir  7 


REG       EEE 
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Begolation'of  Sailways  (Preyention  of 
Accidents)  Bill  [r-l] 

( The  Lord  Buckhurtf^ 

L  Preiented;  read  !»•  JVJ  11  (No.  12) 

MoTod,  *<Tbat  the    Bill    be  now  read    2* " 

Feb  IB,  582 
Amendt.  to  leare  oat  ("now/')  and  insert 
(<<  this  daj  six  months  *^)  ( Tke  Earl  Cowper) ; 
after  short  debate,  on  Question,  That  ("now/') 
dro. ;  resolred  in  the  afBrmative ;  Bill  read  2*, 
and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  ;  List  of 
the  Committee,  004 

Rathbone,  Mr.  W.,  Liverpool 

Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1355 

International  Law — New  Rales,  Motion  for  an 
Address,  2007 
.  Monioipal  Officers  Soperannuation,  2R.  1367 

Railway    Amalgamation    Bills—  Joint    Com- 
mittees, 546 

Vexations  Objections  (Borough  Registration), 
2R.  665 

Read,  Mr.  Clare  S.,  Norfolk^  8. 

Agricultural  Children,  2R.  680 

Contagions    Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  Motion 

for  a  Committee,  508,  521 
Tithe  Commutation  Act—Market  Gardens^  722 

Eeal  Estate  Intestacy  Bill 

{Mr.  Loeke  King,  Mr.  Hinde  Palmer) 
e.  Ordered  ;  r«ad  lo»  Feb  7  [Bill  20] 

Beal  Estate  Settlements  Bill 

{Mr.  WiOiam  Fowler,  Mr.  RobeH  Brand,  Mr. 

ffatkin  Williams) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  i^tf6  10  [BiU  38] 

Record  of  Title   (Ireland)   Act  (1865) 
Amendment  BiU 

(Sir  Robert  Torrent,  Sir  Colman  (yLoghlen,  Mr. 
Pirn,  Mr.  Matthews) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  (Sir  Robert  Tcrrens)  Feb  25 
968 :  Bill  ordered  ;  read  1»  *       [BiU  70] 

Redesdale,  Lord  (Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees) 
Bastardf  Laws  Amendment,  Comm.  1382 
Chelsea  Water,  2R.  1022.  1023 
Endowed  Schools  Commission,  367 
Epping  Forest,  2R.  1179 
Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

47 
Railways,  Ao.  (Transfer  and  Amalgamation), 

Clommons  Message,  888 
Supreme  Court  of  Jndicature,  IR.  365 

Redmond,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Wexford 
Unkm  iUUng  (Iceland),  2R.  TSr 

Reed,  Mr.  C,  Sachney         .  . 

Bethnal  Green  Museom — Turner  Drawings, 
The,  1283 


Keglster  for  Parliamentary  and  Mnni- 
cipal  Electors  BUI 

{Mr.  Attorney  Oenercd,  Mr.  tiibbert) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Jttomey  General) 
Feb  17, 576  ;  Bill  ordered,  after  short  debate; 
read  1^  •  [Bill  66] 

Bill  read  2»,  after  short  debate  Mar  20, 1947 

Registration  of  Firms  Bill 

{Mr.  Norwood,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Mr.  Whit- 
well,  Mr.  Bamett) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  V  Feb  13  [Bill  59] 

RioHMOVD,  Duke  of 

Arm  J— Commissions  in  the,  1179 

Arm  J — Recruits,  Motion  fdr  Returns,  1609 

Army  Regulation  Act — Abolition  of  Purchase, 
1692, 1608 

Chelsea  Water,  2R.  1021 

CrimiBAl  Law — Newbury  Magistrates,  1514 

Epping  Forest,  2R.  1179 

Horses,  Supply  of.  Address  for  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, 720 

Palace  of  Westminster — House  of  Commons- 
Peers  Gallery,  1923 

Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
47,  51  ;  Explanation,  143 
Resignation  of  Ministers,  Statement,  1870, 
1914 ;  Ministerial  Explanation,  1920 

Poor  Allotments  Management,  2R.  1515 

Railways,  Ao,  (Transfer  and  Amalgamation), 
Commons  Message,  887 

Regulation  of  Railways  (Prevention  of  Acci- 
denU),  2R.  590 

RiPON,  Marquess  of  (Lord  President  of 

the  Council) 
Endowed  Schools  Commission,  366,  367 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 

1896 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

37 
Railways,   Ao.  (Transfer  and   Amalgamation), 

Commons  Message,  886 

Boads  and  Bridges  (Scotland)  BiU 

(Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  Mr.  M^ Lagan,  Mr.  Miller, 

Mr.  Parker) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1°  •  Feb  11  [Bill  45] 

RoDEN,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Stoke-on-Trent 
Army  Estimates— Volunteer  Corps,  1158 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  770 

Rome  -^  Diplomatic  Relations  with  the 
Vatican 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Feb  14,  To 
leare  out  from  '*  That,"  and  add  "  there  be 
laid  before  this  House,  a  Copy  of  Papers  (in 
continuation  of  a  Paper  [C — 247],  Session 
1871,  intituled  '  Correspondence  respecting 
the  Aflkirs  of  Rome,  1870-71')"  (M-.  Sin- 
clair Aytoun)  v.,  440 ;  Question  proposed, 
^  That  the  words,  Ao. ;"  after  short  debate, 
Question  put ;  A.  116,  N.  63 ;  M.  53 


BOM 
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BoMniiYy  Lord 

Supreme  Conrtof  Jndioature,  9R.  1799 


EoNAYNB,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Corl  CUy 

UniTenitx  EduoaiioD  (Ireland),  3R.  Amendt. 
1775 

BossBBBY,  Earl  of 

Horses,  Sopply  of.  Address  for  a  Rojal  Oom- 

missioD,  703,  720 
Spain,  ExtradiUon  Treatf  with— ^*  Nortbfleet" 

and  *'  MnrUlo,"  147 
Turks  and  Gaicos  Islands,  Gomm.  iS6 

Jtusita  and  Persia —  VaUey  of  the  Atrek 
Qoestion,  Sir  Gharles  W.  Dilka ;  Answer,  Yis* 
ooant  EnMd  Fib  14,  489;  i^estioa,  Mr. 
Osborne ;  Answer,  Visooont  Enfield  Feb  28, 
1099  [See  title  Ceiii^  Aria] 

BYLAims,  Mr.  P.,  Warrinpton 

Gentral  Asia — Boundary  Line,  724,  725 :  Mo- 
tion for  an  Address,  771,  772 
Monioipal  OfiBoers  Superannuation,  2R.  1868 
Parks  Regulation  Act — ^New  Rules,  201 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

Report,  159 
Snpplj — Post  Offloe,  2059 

SUtionery,  Printing,  Ac.  570 
Tonnage  Bounties,  Ac,  572 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers,  Res.  448 

St.  Albans,  Duke  of 

Epping  Forest,  2  R.  1178 

Sale  of  Liqnors  on  Sunday  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Sir  Dominie  Corrigan,  Mr.  Pirn,  Mr,  (yNeill, 

Viteouni  Criehtan,  Mr.  MClure,  Mr.  William 

Johntton,  Lord  Claud  ffamilUm,  Mir.  DeoMc) 

c.  Ordered^fVftll 
Read  l^  •  Feb  12  [Bill  52] 

Salisbttby,  Marquess  of 

Bastardy  Laws  Amendment,  Gomm.  1881 
Ghelsea  Water,  2R.  Amendt.  lOU,  1015,  1028 
Endowed  Schools  Commission,  866,  867 
Eppiog  Forest,  2  R.  1179 
Palace  of  Westminster — House  of  Gommons— 

Peers  Gallery,  1924 
Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speeeh, 
85 
Resignation  of  Ministers,  Statement,  1869 
Supreme  Gourt  of  Judicature,  2R.  1726 
Treaties  of  Arbitration,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1169. 1177, 1178 

Salmon  Fisheries  Bill 

(Mr.  DiUwyn^  Mr,  William  Lawtber,  Mr. 
AttheUm,  Mr,  Alexander  Broum) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  1»  •  F«6  7  [BUI  19] 

Bill  read  2*,  after  debate  Mar  5, 1873 
Gommittee* ;  Report  Mar  21  [Bill  28] 

Salmon  Fiakmries  (Ho.  8)  Bill 

(Mr,  Dodde,  Lard  Kensington,  Mr,  Pease) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  V  *  Feb  18  [Bill  60] 


{INDEX}  SAL  SEL 

fif.'^m^  Fiiliories  rffFFfiriMoiiifflri  Bill 

(iff*.  Winteriaihmn,  Mr,  SeereUay  Bntee) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  l^"  •  Fdf  27  [Bill  85] 


Read2«*lfar8 

Committee ;  Report  Mar  20, 1958 


Salt,  Mr.  T.,  Stafford 

Municipal  Officers  Superannuation,  2R.  1868 
Post  Office— Annuities,  892 

Cape  (Colony— Postal  Contracts,  1101 
Public  Worship   Facilities,  2R.  969 ;  Comm. 
1959 

Sahitda,  "Mr,  J.  D^A.,  Tower  Samlets 
Commercial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1885 


Samuelsok,  ISx.  H.  B.,  Cheltenhttm 
Armj — ^Auxiliary  Foroes,  Instruction  to  the 
1086 
Easter  Volunteer  Review,  1286 
Kriegspiel,  1968 
Armj  Estimates— Land  Foroes,  1068 


Semitary  Acts 
Digest  of  SanOaty  Law,  Question,  Sir  Michael 
Hioks-Beaeh,  Answer,  Mr.  Stansfeld  Feb  7, 
154  ;  Question,  Sir  Gharles  Adderley ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Gladstone  i^tf 6  10,  198;  Question, 
Sir  Gharles  Adderley ;  Answer,  Mr.  Stans- 
feld Feb  18,  878 
[See  title  Public  HeaUK] 


SoLATER-BooTH,  Itfr.  G.,  Hampshire,  N. 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  882 
Public  Expenditure,  Res.  644 
South  Kensington — ^Natural  History  Mnttum, 

595 
Supply— Post  Office,  2058 

Stationery,  Printing,  ^.,  570 

Scott,  Lord  H.  J.  M.  D.,  Hampshire,  8, 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  Gomm. 
574 


Sednction  Laws  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr.  Charley,  Mr.  Eykyn,  Mr.  MundeUa, 
Mr.  WhitweU) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  I*  •  /V6  7  [Bill  10] 

Skely,  Mr.  C,  Senr.,  Lincoln  City 

Fisher  Lads— Great  Grimsby,  1890 
Nayy— Admiralty  Administration,    Res.   919, 
982,  967 


SxLBOBHE,  Lord  (see  OHAvaELLon,  The 
Lord) 


Select  Vestries 

Bill,  pro/ormA,  read  1*  •  /H  6 
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SBLWiN«lB»n!aog».  Boat  H.  J.>  &t0Xf  W. 

Army-«*Y60iiMuiry  and  Voliinto«r  AdjaUnts, 
1035 

Gommeroial  Marine,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1364 

Epping  Forest,  3R.  065 

Marriage  with  a  Deoeased  Wife's  Sister,  3R.  320 

Parliament^Bosineuof  the  Hoose,  151 
Opposed  Business,  1363 

PlsHiament— *  Business  of  the   House  (Com- 
mittee of  Supplj),  Res.  Amendt.  345 

Parliament— Tnesdaj  Sittings,  Res.  285 

Railwaj  AoeidenU,  376 

Railways— Heberlein  Break,  1961 

Settled  Eflifttes  Bin 

{Mr.  SUMpUlvi^  Mr.  WhselhauH) 

e.  Ordered  •/>&  18 

Readl**fV5  19  [Bill  71] 

SsYicoim,  Mr.  A.,  SalUhwry 
Central  Asia — Boundaries  of  the  Afghan  States, 
786 

Shaftesbuby,  Earl  of 

Bastardy  Laws  Amendment,  Comm.  1382 

Shipping  Survey,  ftc.  Bill 

{Mr,  PtimtoH,  Mr.  Sarrnnan,  Mr.  Ckarlet  Lewis* 

Mr.  Staveley  BiU,  Mr.  Samuda,  Mir.  Carter, 

Sir    Henry    Selwin-IbbeUon^    Sir   Robert 

Torrent,  Mr.  Eykyn,  Mr.  Leeman) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  1% 
after  short  debate  Feb  10,  273      [Bill  43] 

Sites  fbr  Places  of  Beligians  Worship  Bill 

{Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Binde 

Palmer,  Mr.  Charles  Reed^ 
e.  Ordered;  read  l«*iPtf5  7  [BiU  25] 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Stockport 
Metric  Weights  and  Measures — Legislation,  833 
Municipal  Officers  Superannuation,  2R.  1367 
Railway  Companies  and  the  Coal  Trade,  1286 

SMrm,  Mr.  T.  E.,  Tynemouth,  Sro. 
"Northfleet"  Collision— The  •*  Murillo,"  600, 

728 
Parliament — Breach  of  Pri?ilege— Mr.  PUm- 
soU,  733,  786,  742 

Smith,  Itfr.  W.  H.,  Westminster 

Coal,  Export  of— Duties  or  Restrictions,  370 
ElemenUry  Education  Act  (1870),  369 
Metropolis — Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster, 

Motion  for  an  Address,  178 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  439 

Smyth,  liir.  P.  J.,   Westmeath  Co. 
Uni?ersity   Education   (Ireland),   1615 ;    2R. 
Amendt.  1649 

Somerset,  Duke  of 
Army  Regulation  Aet->  Abolition  of  Purchase, 

1598 
Central  Asia^-Boundary  Line,  537 
KftTf— HJf.S. "  DtrailatioD,"  830 


South  Sm  Hslands — Outrages  tm  ih§  IMivei 
Address  for  Copies  or  extracts  of  any  oom- 
mnnications  of  importance  respecting  out- 
rages committed  upon  nati?es  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  which  may  ha?e  been  reoei?ed 
from  the  Governors  of  any  of  the  Austral- 
asian Colonies,  from  the  Senior  Naral  Officers 
commanding  in  Australia  and  China,  or  from 
Her  Majesty's  Consuls  in  the  Pacific  since 
the  last  issue  of  papers  upon  this  subject 
(Earl  of  Belmore)  Feb  10,  185  ;  after  short 
debate.  Motion  agreed  to 
Tke  Ship  "  Kari;*  ^Mos^nn,  Mr.  Gilpin,  Ad- 
miral Erskine ;  Answers,  Viscount  Enfield, 
Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  Feb  25,  892 

Spain 

Abdication  ^  King  Amadeus — The  British 
Fleet  in  the  Tamts,  Questions,  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  Answers,  Viscount  Enfield,  Mr.  Shaw 
Leferre  Feb  20,  730 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Spain—The  *'  North- 
fleet*'  and  the  '^MuriUo,**  Questions,  Obser- 
vations, The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  The  Earl  of 
Roaebery,  The  Earl  of  Lauderidale ;  Reply, 
Eari  Granville  Feb  7,  144 

Loans  to  CJuxrles  VII.,  Question,  Mr.  Staple- 
ton  ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  General  Feb  28, 
1095 

Recognition  of  de  facto  Oovemmeni,  Question, 
Mr.  Whitwell ;  Answer,  Viscount  Enfield 
ifar  3,  1185 

Speaker,   The  (Eight  Hon.  H.  B.  W. 
BaAim),  Cambridgeshire 
Charing  Cross  and  Victoria  Embankment  Ap- 
proach, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1025,  1026 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),  Coram.  1364 
Parks  Regulation  Act^New  Rules,  200,  216 
Parliament— Queen's  Speech,  The,  57 

Resignation  of  Ministers — Ministerial  State- 
ment, 1913 ;  Explanation,  1945 
Rules  and  Practice,  194 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House  (Tuesday 

Sittings),  Res.  287 
Theatre  Regulation  Act—"  Happy  Land/'  1611 

Stanhope,  Earl 

Foreign  Decorations,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
781 

Parliament — Resignation  of  Ministers,  State- 
ment, 1869 

Stanhope,  Mr.  W.  T.  W.  S.,  Yorkshire, 
W.R. 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  2R.  1051 

Stanley  of  Aldeelby,  Lord 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
1888 

STAN8FELD,  Eight   Hon.  J.  (President 
of  the  [Local  Government  Board), 
Halifax 
Census  of  Land  and  House  Owners,  891 
County  Court  Judgee— Minute  of  June,  1872, 

Res.  1299, 1302, 1803 
Saniury  Acts,  373 
Sanltai7  Law,  Digest  of,  Ibi,  895,  806 
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Stapletok,  Mr.  J.,  BertPtek-on-Iipeed 

Coal — Eoonomj  of  Fuel,  1031 
Metropolitan  Police — Legal  Adrioe,  437 
Spain— Loans  to  Political  Parties,  1090 

Stevensok,  Mr.  J.  C,  South  Shields 
Register  for    Parliamentary    and    Municipal 

Electors,  3R.  1958 
Salmon  Fisheries,  2R.  1374 

Stone,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Portsmouth 
Parliament — Addreasin  Answer  to  the  Speeeh,  84 

Storks,  Eight  Hon.  Major  General  Sir 

H.  (Surveyor  Q^neral  of  Ordnance), 

Mipon 
Army — Questions,  Ae. 

Control  Department,  377 

Medical  Department — Dental  Surgery,  1095 

Moncreiff  Gun  Carriages,  440,  894 

9th  Lancers — Case  of  the  late  Sub-Lieu- 
tenant Tribe,  503 

Regimental  Facings  and  Badges,  196,  440 

Yeomanry  Uniforms,  788 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1154 

Pay  and  Allowances,  1 155 
Woolwich  (Royal  Arsenal)  —  Consumption  of 

Coal,  539 

Stbaight,  Mr.  D.,  Shrewshury 

Epping  Forest,  2R.  568 

Licensing  Act,  1872 — Legislation,  543 

Sun  Canal — Increase  of  Dues 
Question,  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  ;  Answer,  Vis- 
count Enfield  Feb  13,  369 

SUPPLY 
Considered  in  Committee  Feb  14 — Committee 

R.P. 

Considered  in  Committee  Feb  17»  568 — Supplb- 

MIMTABT  ESTIHATSS — NaYAL  AND  CiTIL   SlR- 

TioRs — Resolutions  reported  Feb  18 

Considered  in  Committee  Feb  24,  855— Abmt 
EsTiMATXs — Statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  in  introducing  the  Army  Esti- 
mates ;  after  debate,  Committee  b  p. 

Considered  in  Committee  Feb  27, 1056^ Abut 
EsTDCATBS — Committee  b.p. 

Considered  in  Committee  Feb  28, 1123 — Abut 
EsTiMATBS— Resolutions  reported  Moor  3 

Considered  in  Committee  Mair  7, 1591 — Abmt 
EsTiiiATxs — Resolutions  reported  Mar  10 

Considered  in  Committee  Mar  21,  2055 — Ex- 
cbssbs,  1872— Civil  Sbbticbs,  1872 — Post 
Opficb— Post  Ofvicb  Tblbobaph  Sbbticb 

CiTiL  Sbbtiobs  ob  Aooourt — Resolutions  re- 
ported Mot  24 

SEpreme  Court  of  Jadicatore  Bill  [h^] 

{The  Lord  Chamcelhr) 

U  Presented ;  read  I»,  after  short  debate  Feb  13, 
331  (No.  14) 

Mo?ed,  *<That  the  Bill  be  now  read2*"  ifor  II, 
1714 

Amendt  to  leave  out  ("  now  ")  and  insert  ("  this 
day  six  months  ")  (Lord  Dienman)  ;  aftsr  de- 
bate, on  Question,  That  ("now,")  Ac. ;  re- 
Bolred  in  the  atfirmati? e ;  Bill  road  2* 


Synai7,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Lmertek  Co. 
General  Valuation  (Ireland),  Tjeave,  581 
Ireland — Shannon,  OTcrflowing  of  the.  Ret. 

1589 
Union  EUting  (Ireland),  2R.  763 

Talbot,  Mr.  J.  G.,  JBTent,  W. 

Army — Catalry  and  Artillery  Reserre,  543 
Army — Length  of  Ser?ice  (India),  Res.  844 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  Comm. 

el.  1,  Amendt.  575 
Metropolis — Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster, 

Motion  for  an  Address,  179 

Taylor,  Mr.  P.  A.,  Leicester  Bo. 
Parliament — Meeting  of  the  IIouse-^Ash  Wed- 
nesday, 901 

Thames  Embanloiient  (Laud)  Bill 

{Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr,  Baxter) 

c.  Ordered ;  read  ^  •  Feb  17  [Bill  65] 

Read  2<>*,  and  referred  to  a   Select  Com- 
mittee Mar  20 

Theatre  Peculation  Act  —  ^*  The  Sappy 

Land'' 
Question,  Sir  Lawrence  Palk  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bruce  Mar  10,  1611 

Tithe  Commutation  Act — Market  Gardens 
Question,  Mr.  Clare  Read  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bmee 
Feb  20,  722 

Tifhe  Commutation  Acts  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr,  Arthur  P.  Vivian,  Mr.  Bouverie,  Sir 
John  Lubboek,  Mr.  Magniae) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«*  Feb  25  [BlU  81] 

ToBR,  Mr.  J.,  Liverpool 

Post  Office —Registered  Letters,  1612 

ToBRENS,  Sir  E.  E.,  Cambridge  Bo. 
Colonies,  The,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1122 
Record   of  Title  (Ireland)   Act  Amendment, 
Leafe,  968 

T0BBEN8,  liir.  W.  M.,  Finshury 
Selby,  Mr.,  Disappearance  of,  1615 

Tramway  Bills 
Question,  Mr.  Eykyn  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chiohester 
Fortesoue  Feb  28, 1097 

Treaties  of  Arbitration 
Mored,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Uer  Majesty,  praying  that  all  Treaties  or 
CouTentions  by  which  disputed  questions 
between  Great  Britain  and  a  foreign  power 
are  referred  to  Arbitration,  may  be  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  six 
weeks  before  they  are  defloitively  ratified " 
QLord  Campbell)  Mar  3, 1159 ;  after  debate  , 
on  Question  f  resolred  in  the  negatlvo 
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Treatiei  with  Foreign  Powers 

Observations,  Mr.  Rylands  ;  Reply,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ;  long  debate  thereon  Feb  14,  448 

Moved,  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Honse,  all 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers  ought  to  be 
made  conditionally  on  the  approval  of  Par- 
liament, as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  with  France  in  1860  "  {Mr, 
Sinclair  Aytoun)  Mar  4, 1300 ;  after  debate, 
Question  put,  and  negatived 

Treaty  of  Washington 

The  Oeneva  Awam^Judgmenis  of  the  Arhitra' 
tors,  Question,  Mr.  Staveley  Hill ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  7,  162  —  Amount  of 
*'  Alabama  Claims"  Question,  Mr.  Gold- 
smid;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  ifor  3,  1183 
— Testimonial  to  the  Arbitrators,  Question, 
Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Gladstone  Mar  10, 1613 

The  San  Jxtan  Award— Rights  of  British  Sub' 
jects,  Question,  Mr.  Corranoe ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Gladstone  Feb  18,  507 — Boundary  Line, 
Question,  Observations,  The  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale :  Reply,  Earl  Granville  Feb  11,  276 

Tbenoh,    Hon.    Major    W.    Le  Poor, 
Oaiwag 
Ireland— Shannon,  Overflowing  of  the,  Res.  1574 
University  Education  (Ireland^,  2R.  Amendt. 
1806 

Trevelyan,  Mr.  Q.  0.,  Hawick,  Sfc. 

Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  991,  996 

Tribunals  of  Commerce  Bill  (Mr, 

WhitweU,  Mr.  Norwood,  Mr,  Birley,  Mr,  Bide) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  !'*•  Feb  13  [Bill  67] 

Question,   Mr.  W.    H.    Smith;   Answer,  The 

Attorney  General  Feb  14,  439 
Bill  withdrawn  •  Feb  18 

Tories  and  Caicos  Islands  Bill  [hx] 

( The  Earl  of  Kimberley) 

I,  Presented ;  read  1»«  Feb  7  (No.  2) 

Read  2»  •  Feb  13 

Committee;  Report,  after  short  debate  14, 
436 

Read3»»  Feb  M 
c.  Read  !<**  {Mr,  KnatchbulUHugessen)  Mar  3 

Read  2<»  •  Mar  10  [Bill  87] 

Turnpike  Acts  Continuance 
Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  inquire  into 
the  Eleventh  Schedule  of  *  The  Annual  Turn- 
pike Acts  Continuance  Act,  1872 ' "   {Mr, 
Eibbert)  Feb  24  ;  List  of  the  Committee,  885 

Union  of  Benefices  Bill 

{Mr,  Spencer   WalpoU,  Viscount  Sandon,  Mr, 

WiUiam  Henry  Smith,  Mr,  Andrew  Johnston) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  V  Feb  7  [Bill  28] 

Question,  Mr.  Crawford  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Spencer 

Walpole/V^ll,282 
Bill  read  2^,  afler  short   debate,  and  com- 
mitted to  a  Select  Committee  Feb  14,  507 ; 
List  of  the  Committee,  508 
Report  •  Mar  20  [  Bill  92] 

VOL.  OOXIY.  [thibd  sbeies.] 


Union  Bating  dreland)  BiQ 

(Mr,  MMahon,  Mr,  Downing,  Mr,  Staepoole) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  lo»  fV6  7  [Bill  23] 

Moved,   "That  the  Bill   be  now  read   2»** 

Feb  20,  753 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  **  now,"  and  add  '*  upon 

this  day  six  montha"  {Sir  George  OoUhurst) ; 

after  debate,  Question  put,  '*  That  *  now,' 

<bc. ;"  A.  77,  N.  61 ;  M.  16 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2° 

United  States 
British  Vessels  in  American  Waters,  Question, 

Mr.  C.  Dalrymple;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester 

Fortesone  Mar  10,  1615 
Offences  on  the    High    Seas,    Question,  Mr. 

Gourley  ;  Answer,  Viscount  Enfield  Feb  27, 

1032 

University  Education  {Ireland)  Bill 
Questions 

Charters  of  Dublin   University  and  Trinitff 

College,  Question,  Sir  Frederick  W.  Hey- 

gate ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  17, 545 
The  University  Council^  Question,  Mr.  Asshe- 

ton  Cross ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  18, 

599 ;    Questions,    Lord    Robert  Montagu ; 

Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  24,  832 
Petition  from  Magee  College,  Question,  Lord 

Robert  Montagu  ;   Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone 

2^<r6  25, 898  \ 

Memorial  of  the  Catholic  Union,  Questions,  Mr. 

Horsman  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  25, 

899 
Affiliated  Institutions,  Questions,  Mr.  Gordon, 

Lord  Robert  Montagu,  Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis ; 

Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  27,  1038 
Notice  of  Motion  for  a  Royal  Commission,  Mr. 

Mitchell  Henry  Mar  3,  1181 
Notice,  Lord  George  Hamilton  Mar  6,  1389 
Proposed   Select    Committee,    Question,    Mr. 

Mitchell  Henry  ;  Answer  Mr.  Dodson  Mar  6, 

1306 
Parliamentary  Arrangements,  Question,  Mr. 

P.  J.  Smyth  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke ;  debate 

thereon  Mar  10, 1615 
Clause  11  {Degrees),  Question,  Mr.  Maofie ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Mar  11, 1739 

University  Education  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr,  Gladstone,  The  Marquess  of  HcartingUm) 

c.  Considered  in  Committee :  Bill  ordered ;  read  1° 
F^  13,  378  [BiU  66'] 

iMoved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2°"  Mar  3, 
1186 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That,'^  and  add 
^  this  House,  while  ready  to  assist  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  passing  a  measure  '  for 
the  advancement  of  learning  in  Ireland,' 
regrets  that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  pre- 
viously to  inviting  the  House  to  read  this 
Bill  a  second  time,  have  not  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  state  to  the  House  the  names  of 
the  twenty-eight  persons  who  it  is  proposed 
shall  at  first  constitute  the  ordinary  members 
of  the  Council "  {Mr,  Bourke)  v. ;  Question 
proposed,  "  That  the  words,  Ac. ;"  after  long 
debate.  Moved,  **That  the  Debate  be  now 
adjourned "  ( Mr,  Horsman) ;  Debate  ad- 
journed 
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Umvenity  Eduo^Hm  (Ireland)  BiU-"ewU 

Debate  resumed  Mar  6,  1398 ;  after  long  de- 
bate, Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  ad- 
jeoraed"  (ifr,  Vernon  Barecurt);  Debate 
farther  adjourned 

Debate  resumed  Mar  10,  1617;  after  long  de- 
bate, Moved,  **  That  the  Debate  be  now  ad* 
jonrned"  {Colonel  Wthon  PaUen);  after 
farther  short  debate.  Debate  farther  adjoomed 

Deibate  fesomed  Mixr  11, 1741 ;  after  long  de- 
bate, Question,  "  That  the  words,  Ao.,*'  pnt, 
and  agreed  to ;  main  Qaestion  pnt ;  A.  284, 
N.  287 ;  M.  3 

Division  List*  Ayes  and  Noes,  1864 

Moved,  "That  the  House  do  now  adjourn" 
{Mr,  Gladttone) ;  Motion  agreed  to 

Ordered,  That  all  Committees  have  leave  to  sit 
To-morrow,  notwithstanding    the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  {Mr.  Oladitone) 
[See  Parliament— Resipruztion  of  MtnU' 
tere] 

Vniyernly  Fellowships  (CompenBatUn) 

c.  Motion  fbr  Leave  {Mt,  Avberon  Herbert^ 
Mar  21,  2063  ;  Motion  made,  and  Question, 
"That  the  Debate  be  now  a(jjourned"  (Mr, 
Dilhuyn),  put,  and  negatived ;  original  Mo- 
tion withdrawn 

UBivertdty  Tests  (DaUin)  Bill 

(Mr,  Faweett,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Mr,  Plnnket) 

«,  Considered  in  Committee ;  Bill  ordered ; 
read  1^  after  short  debate  Feb  7, 177 

[Bill  12] 
Question,  Mr.  Dixon;  Answer,  Mr.  Fawoett 
Mar  20, 1946 

Vawoe,  Mr.  J.,  Armagh  City 

Irish  Bills,  1182 

Vandelettb,  Colonel  0.  M.,  Clare  Co, 
Ireland — Shannon,  Overflowing  of  the.  Res. 
1691 

Yezatioiis  Olgeetions  (Bcnrough  Begistra- 
•  tion)Bill 

(Mr,  Rathbone,  Mr,  Whitbread,  Mr,  Massey) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  r  •  ^06  10  [Bill  37] 

BiU  read  2«  /V4  18,  665 

Vietoria  Embankment  (Somerset  House) 

Bill       (Mr.  Ayrton,  Mr.  Baxter) 

c.  Ordered  ;  r^d  V  *  Feb  10  [Bill  41] 

Read2»*  Feb  2i 

Committee* ;  Report  Feb  25 

Read  80  •  Feb  26 
/.  Rend  1« •  (The  Duke  of  St,  Albans)  Feb  27 

Read  2**  Mar  10  (No.  28) 

Committee  on  Mar  13 

Report  •  Marl! 

YmAS,  Lord 

Anay  RegolatkM  Act^AboUtioD  of  Pnivhase, 
1M9 

Vivian,  Mr.  H.  Hussey,  Olamorganehire 
Coal|  Scarcitj  of.  Motion  for  a  Committee,  822 


Waleeb,  l^ajor  O.  G-.,  Dumfriesshire 
krmj  Esttviates— Land  Forors,  1073 

Walpole,    Right   Hon.    Spencer    H., 

Camtridge  TJhiversity 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House  (Tuesday 

Sittings),  Res.  288 
Union  of  Benefices,  282 1  2R.  507 

Walsh,  Hon.  A.,  Radnorehire 
Salmon  Fisheries,  2R.  1375 

Walteb,  Mr.  J.,  Berkshire 
Railway  and  Canal  TrafBe,  2R.  1048 

Wags  and  Means — Inland  Revenue — /»- 

come  Tax  Appeals 
Question,  Mr.  Cadogan ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
oelior  of  the  Exchequer  Feb  17,  540 

WKDDERBUMf,  SiT  D.,  Ayrshire,  8, 
Army  Bstimates — Militia  Pay  and  AUowanees, 

Amendt.  1156 
Post  Offloe— Anglo-Italian  Mails,  1284 

Weights  and  Measures — The  Metric  System 

— Legislation 
Question,  Lord   George  Hamilton ;  Answer, 
Mr.   Chichester   Fortesoue    Feh    13,    375; 
Question,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith ;   Answer,  Mr. 
Cbiohester  Fortescue  Feb  24,  833 

Weights  and  Measnres  (Metric  System) 
Bill 

(Mr,  JohnBenjamn  Smith,  Sir  Charles  Addertey, 
Sir  Thomas  Basley^  Mr,  Torr,  Mr.  BmneSf 
Mr,  Pell,  Mr.  Munig,  Mr.  Dalglieh) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  !<>  •  Mar  5  [Bill  90] 

Welby,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Lincolnshire,  8, 
Post  Office— Halfpenny  Post  Cards,  1101 

Wells,  Mr.  E.,  WalHngford 

Municipal  Officers  Superannuation,  2R.  1369 

West,  Mr.  H.  W.,  Ipswich 
County  Court  Judges — Minute  of  June,  1872, 

Res.  1305, 1307,  1308, 1309 
Local  CourU  of  Record,  724 
Prevention  of  Crime,  2R.  749 

Whexlhouse,  Mr.  W.  St.  James,  Leeds 
Army  Estimates— Volunteer  Corpe,  1158 
Coal,  Scarcity  of.  Motion  for  a  Committee,  824 
Durtiam,  Oonnty  Palatine  of— Queen  t.  Cotton, 

1288,  1289 
Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Children, 

281 
Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869),  Motion  for  a 

Committee,  293 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  (1S70)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  683 
Municipal  Officers  Superannuation,*2R.  1372 
Rertrter    for    Parifamentarj   and   Municipal 

Electors,  2R.  1958 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers,  Res.  487 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Act— Penalties,  789 
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WmTBBEAD,  Mr.  S.,  Bedford 
Parliament — Meeting  of,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
917 

White,  Mr.  J.,  Brighton 

Departmental  Expenditure — Pnrohase  and  Sale 

of  Stores,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  809 
NaTj — Admiralty  Administration,  Res.  940 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

96,98 
Pobiic  Expenditure,  Res.  641 
South  Africa,  799,  800 
Sopplx— Post  Offioe,  2056 

Whitwell,  Mr.  J.,  Kendal 
Departmental  Expenditure— Purchase  and  Sale 

of  Stores,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  812 
Spain,  1185 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  770 

Wild  Birds  Protection  Act — Penalties 
Question,  Mr.  Wheelbouse ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruoe 
J^«6  21,  789 

WiNGFiELD,  Sir  0.  J.,  Oravesend 
Army— Claims  of  Indian  OfBcers — Bonus  Fund, 

543 
Central  Asia — Boundary  Line,  Motion  for  an 
Address,  772 

[cont. 


WjNOViBLD,  Sir  C.  J. — «ofU. 

F^i  Islands,  544 ;— Britbh  Protectorate,  597, 

899 
India — Railway  Gauge,  Res.  1553 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

Report,  170 
South  Africa,  803 


WmTEBBOTHAM,  Mr.  H.  8.  P.  (Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Home  Depart- 
ment), Stroud 

Prevention  of  Crime,  2R.  752 

Salmon  Fisheries  Commissioners,  Conun.  1959 


Women's  Disabilities  Bill 

{Mr,  Jacob  Bright,  Dr,  Lyon  Play/air,  Mr. 

EaHwick) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1»  •  F<6  7  [BUI  17] 


Wywdham,  Hon.  P.  S.,  Cumberland,  W. 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

Report,  157 
Public  Worship  FaoUities,  2R.  970 
Unifersity  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
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